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Art. I.— JAPAN:  WITH  REFERENCE  TO  TIE  COMMERCIAL  AND  POLITICAL 
RELATIONS  OF  THAT  NATION  WITH  THE  REST  OF  THE  WORLD. 


JATAll— rra  BttT01T,r0LITT|CI7fT0Mt— WATIOIfAL  OBABACTIR— RON'lHTtlCOUiaC— XTNITCD  tTATB* 
BXPBDITIOII  TO  JAFAM,  BTO.,  BTC. 

Tubrs  IB  a trait  of  cinlized  Europe  more  or  less  prevalent  and  prominent 
in  all  of  its  nations,  with  their  varied  national  characteristics,  and  especiallj 
conspicuous  in  Englishmen — both  of  the  John  Bull  and  the  Jonathan  variety 
of  that  race — over  whom  its  influence  is  stronger,  and  is  more  dominant,  ab- 
solute, and  arbitrary,  such  as  to  form  a marked  national  feature.  This  trait 
is  confonnity.  It  is  a feature  of  two  aspects,  having  an  inside  and  an  out- 
side view.  It  both  requires  conformity  with  an  iron,  inexorable  rule,  and 
it  most  strictly  renders  it  back  in  return.  But  strong  as  is  this  spirit  with 
ns,  it  is  so  much  more  strong  and  prevalent  with  the  Japanese,  as  to  form 
a burlesque  on  our  practice  of  it  In  our  case,  it  is  enforced  by  fashion  and 
public  opinion ; in  Japan^  while  it  has  these  supporters,  it  is  also  fortified 
by  morals,  law,  and  authority.  If  it  is  not  more  rigorous  among  them,  it  is 
more  minute ; and  if  not  more  exacting,  it  is  more  exact  and  precise. 

This  is  the  basis  of  the  standard  by  which  we  form  our  opinions  of  the 
Japanese,  and  of  all  other  people,  as  well  as  of  individuals  in  our  own  com- 
munity. In  what  they  conform  to  our  own  practices,  ideas,  and  notions,  they 
have  our  respect : wherein  they  differ  from  us,  our  derision,  contempt,  or 
disapprobation.  This  is  not  only  true  in  regard  to  very  broad  and  marked 
differences  in  customs,  manners,  language,  or  dress,  but  to  the  slightest 
shades  of  variation.  Not  only  such  as  are  in  strong  contrast,  but  those 
which  are  so  nearly  alike  as  to  be  distinguished  only  by  eyes  assisted  by  an 
artificial  and  highly  refined  medium  of  perspective.  Shades  of  difference 
leas  than  those  of  the  most  kindred  tints,  are  sufficient  to  give  birth  to  quip 
or  jeer,  or  piquant  jest.  If  the  variance  be  less  marked  than  that  of  crim- 
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son  and  purple,  or  sky-blue  and  mer-sereine,  those  of  one  class,  even  among 
our  own  townsmen,  or  in  a select  circle  gathered  at  an  evening  party,  will 
afford  subject  for  this  kind  of  amiable  entertainment  to  another  class  assem- 
bled in  the  same  room  for  social  diversions. 

Such  being  the  rigid  and  inexorable  standard  of  coifformity  among  us,  it 
will,  of  course,  be  the  case  that  those  who  in  certain  things  are  the  directly 
opposite  of  ourselves,  must,  however  civilized  they  may  be,  afford  much  for 
our  criticism,  and  something  for  our  ridicule.  It  will  hy  no  means  follow 
that  those  at  whom  the  laugh  is  directed  may  not  have  juster  notions  and 
more  reasonable  customs  than  those  who  laugh  at  them.  The  Japanese  are 
a people  of  a high  order  of  civilization ; perhaps  in  this  not  inferior  to  any 
nation  of  Europe  or  of  our  continent;  little,  if  any,  behind  them  in  the  arts ; 
more^  inferior  in  the  sciences ; superior  in  morals  and  in  the  noble  qualities 
of  the  human  nature ; equal,  at  least,  in  general  education  and  breeding ; 
superior  in  delicacy  of  feeling,  in  fidelity,  in  honor ; in  intellect,  the  Euro- 
pean being  judge,  slightly  inferior.  It  is  a feather  sufficient  for  the  Japan- 
ese, or  any  other  people,  that  differing  from  nations  of  conformists,  like  the 
European,  so  much  as  they  do,  they  yet  have  enough  interesting  and  valu- 
able to  attract  their  most  earnest,  fixed,  and  inquisitive  attention,  and  to 
secure,  in  large  measure,  their  respect. 

It  is  well  known  to  all  readers  that  a great  effort  is  now  put  forth  by  the 
government  of  the  United  States  to  open  an  intercourse  with  Japan,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  a trade  with  that  nation.  To  judge  of  the  benefit  or 
advantages  of  such  an  enterprise,  we  must  have  some  idea  of  the  commodi- 
ties of  such  trade  and  of  its  extent ; and  to  form  an  opinion  of  its  chances 
of  success,  it  will  be  necessary  to  know  something  of  the  Japanese  polity, 
customs,  and  national  character  and  laws.  It  is  proposed  in  these  pages  to 
present  a few  observations  on  these  matters.  Previously,  however,  to  doing 
this,  we  shall  take  a cursory  glance  at  the  geography  and  history  of  the 
country,  which  will  be  further  auxiliary  to  the  main  object,  which  is  to  ex- 
amine particularly  the  character  and  bearings  of  their  non-intercourse  sys- 
tem which  they  have  established  toward  other  nations,  and  the  efforts  which 
have  been  made  to  remove  it. 

The  matters  herein  stated  have  been  drawn  from  Charlevoix  Histoire  de 
Japon;  from  a volume  printed  in  London  entitled  “Manners  and  Customs 
of  the  Japanese  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  from  the  Accounts  of  recent 
Dutch  Visitors  of  Japan,  and  the  German  work  of  Dr.  Ph.  Fr.  Von  Siebold. 
London:  John  Murray.  1841.”  Which  volume  is  made  up  of  extracts 
from  the  physicians  and  other  officers  of  the  Dutch  FacU^ry  in  Japan, 
Kaempfer,  Thunberg,  Titsingh,  Doeff,  Fischer,  Siebold,  and  Meylnn — eye- 
witnesses of  what  they  relate,  and  Siebold  and  Tit'^ingh,  having  transcribed 
some  occurrences  of  earlier  times  from  the  Japanese  annals : also,  from  a 
more  recent  work  from  the  English  press,  by  Charles  McFarlane,  Esq.,  en- 
titled “Japan  : an  Account,  Geographical  and  Historical,”  <fec.,  published  in 
1852  ; and  from  a French  work  on  Japan,  by  M.  A.  D.  B.  De  Jancigny, 
from  the  press  of  Firmin  Didot,  frercs,  Paris,  1850;  from  the  narrative  of 
Don  Rodrigo  de  Vivero  y Velasco,  as  jmblishi  d in  the  Asiatic  Journal  for 
July,  1830;  and  assisted  by  reference  to  Malte  Brun’s  Geography.  The 
character  of  these  authors  and  the  sources  of  their  information  are  sufficient 
vouchers  that  the  facts  stilted  by  them  are  correct,  as  nearly  as,  under  the 
circumstances,  any  accounts  of  this  country  can  be. 

Japan  consists  of  a great  number  of  islands,  said  by  Charlevoix  to  be  in- 
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finite.  McFarlane  says  the  number  is  unknown.  In  some  accounts  it  is 
said  to  be  3,650 ; others  make  a larger  number.  • 

The  principal  island  is  called  Niphon,  or  Nipon,  and  by  the  Chinese, 
Zipon-gu.  The  name,  it  seems  to  be  agreed,  means  origin  or  foundation  of 
the  sun — probably  origin  is  the  correct  signification.  The  Japanese  sup- 
posed their  country  to  be  the  extreme  orient — that  there  was  no  country  to 
the  east  of  titem,  and  it  would  seem  that  they  meant  to  express  this  idea  in 
the  name  which  they  gave  it,  and  which  means  origin  or  rising  of  the  sun. 
Charlevoix  says,  ni  means  fire,  and  also  the  sun,  and  pon,  base  or  founda- 
tion ; because  they  supposed  there  was  no  country  to  the  east  of  them.  It 
means,  therefore,  in  fact,  the  same  as  Orient  or  Levant.  This  island  is  said 
by  Brooke  to  be  600  miles  in  length,  and  from  100  Vo  150  in  breadth. 
Malte  Brun  gives  the  length  at  300  French  leagues,  which  would  be  a little 
over  800  miles.  This  last  author  states  the  extent  of  the  whole  Japanese 
Archipelago,  from  Loo  Choo  to  the  Kuriles,  at  1,600  miles.  The  two  prin- 
cipal islands  next  to  Niphon  are  Kiusiu  and  Sikokf,  or  Sikok.^  The  former 
is  stated  by  this  author  to  be  220  miles  long,  and  130  broad  : and  the  lat- 
ter to  be  100  miles  by  50.  The  whole  area  of  the  empire  he  computes  at 
about  130,000  square  miles.  The  population  is  not  known,  but  is  variously 
stated  at  from  15  to  50  millions.  The  Japanese  government  have  very  ex- 
act returns  of  the  population,  but  will  not  sufier  it  to  be  known  to  others,  as 
will  be  afterwards  stated. 

This  country  forms  one  of  the  great  curiosities  of  the  world.  It  possesses 
a population  equil  in  civilization  and  refinement  to  that  of  any  other  coun- 
try, with  a high  state  of  advancement  in  the  arts  and  in  literature.  The 
customs  of  the  people  and  the  ideas  of  government  are,  however,  widely  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  other  civilized  nations,  and  constitute  the  country  an 
object  of  inquisitive  curiosity.  And  this  is  increased  by  that  peculiarity  of 
policy  which  has  made  it  a sealed  country,  and  shut  it  up  from  the  knowl- 
edge or  intercourse  of  other  people.  The  caution  of  the  government  always 
placed  much  rebtriction  on  foreign  intercourse ; and  fur  a little  more  than 
two  centuries  this  has  been  totally  and  most  jealously  interdicted,  with  two 
exceptions,  which  will  be  named. 

These  blands  are  probably  of  volcanic  origin.  They  are  full  of  mountains, 
and  the  coasts  are,  for  the  most  part,  steep,  rocky  cliffs.  The  Mountain 
Foosi  is  so  high  as  to  be  covered  with  snow  through  the  year.  Some  of 
them  now  contain  active  volcanoes,  or  those  which  have  been  in  action  in 
late  years.  An  island  near  Firando  is  entirely  volcanic;  and  there  are 
others  of  the  same  kind.  The  Foosi,  or  Footsi,  just  named,  is  an  extinct 
volcano.  It  is  in  the  Island  Niphon,  not  far  from  Jeddo,  and  its  hight  is 
said  to  be  12,000  French  feet.  There  are  many  large  islands  which,  though 
not  reckoned  as  parts  of  Japan  proper,  yet  are  dependencies  of  the  empire. 
The  Lsland  Yesso,  or  Matsamai.  is  said  by  Mr.  McFarlane  to  be  250  miles 
long  by  100  broad,  average  width.  The  island  or  peninsula  of  Saghalien, 
called  by  the  Japanese,  Oku  Jesso,  Kita  Jesso,  and  sometimes  Karaite, 
Karafonto,  or  Krafto,  is  of  great  extent,  near  to,  if  not  adjoining,  the  conti- 
nent Two  of  the  most  southerly  of  the  Kurile  Islands,  Kuna-shir,  (properly 
Kuna,  the  word  siri  meaning  coast,)  and  Ootooroop,  are  occupied  by  the 
Japanese.  The  writer  just  named  estimates  the  whole  extent  of  the  empire 
at  160,000  square  miles. 

* Id  the  Japanese  language,  an  aspirate  is  sometimes  used  in  the  middle  or  at  the  end  of  a word 
tDStead  of  the  letter  f,  and  has  the  same  sound. 
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Marco  Polo,  the  Venetian,  first  made  this  country  known  to  Europeans 
under  the  name  of  Zipan-gu,  its  Chinese  name,*  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  He  was  in  China  in  the  service  of  the  emperor  Eublai, 
where  he  collected  his  information  of  Japan.  It  was  represented  that  the 
inhabitants  were  of  middling  size,  well  made,  and  of  fair  complexions,  and 
of  civilized  manners.  They  have  gold  in  the  greatest  abundance,  it  being 
inexhaustible.  The  entire  roof  of  the  king^s  palace  is  covered  with  gold,  in 
the  same  manner  as  houses  elsewhere  are  covered  with  lead.  The  ceilings 
of  the  halls  are  of  the  same  metal.  Many  of  the  apartments  have  small 
•tables  of  pure  gold,  considerably  thick,  and  the  windows  also  have  golden 
ornaments. 

The  myth  of  the  nation  supposes,  that  from  primeval  chaos  arose  a self- 
created  supreme  God,  throned  in  the  highest  heaven,  and  too  great  to  have 
his  tranquillity  disturbed  by  any  cares  whatever.  After  him  arose  two 
Creator  Gods,  who  fashioned  the  universe  out  of  chaos,  but  left  the  earth 
unformed.  The  universe  was  then  governed  for  myriads  of  years  by  seven 
successive  deities.  The  last  of  these  married,  called  into  existence  the  earth, 
which  consisted  of  Kuisiu  and  seven  smaller  islands,  constituting  what  was 
then  Japan,  and  committed  the  government  to  his  favorite  and  best  daugh- 
ter, called  Tensio  dai-sin,  the  sun-goddess.  She  reigned  only  the  brief 
space  of  260,000  years,  instead  of  myriads  of  years  which  her  predecessors 
had  reigned,  and  was  followed  by  four  demi-gods,  whose  rule  continued  a 
little  over  2,000,000  years.  The  last  of  these  four  demi-gods  married  a 
mortal  wife,  and  Zin-mu-ten-wu,  the  first  mihado  of  the  mortal  dynasty,  and 
of  the  historical  era,  was  the  oflfspring  of  this  union,  about  660  years  before 
Christ.  The  sun-goddess  is  the  only  object  of  worship ; and  she  is  too  great 
to  be  approached,  except  through  the  mediation  of  the  kami,  who  seem  to 
answer  to  our  angels  and  saints,  being  composed  of  two  orders — the  supe- 
rior numbering  492,  being  born  gods  or  spirits,  and  the  inferior  amounting 
to  2,640,  being  canonized  men.  These  are  supposed  to  pay  the  mihado,  as 
the  descendant  of  the  sun-goddess,  an  annual  visit. 

There  are  some  traditions  also  of  an  early  settlement  of  this  country  by 
Chinese  colonists.  One  is,  that  a rebellion  having  occurred  in  China,  the 
emperor  sent  many  of  the  guilty  into  banishment  in  the  islands  of  Japan. 
Another  is,  that  the  emperor  Xica,  who  came  to  the  throne  of  China  in  the 
year  209  Wore  Christ,  wished  to  find  a medicine  to  make  man  immortal, 
and  that  one  of  his  physicians  told  him  that  he  knew  certainly  of  a plant 
having  this  virtue  in  the  islands  of  Japan ; that  it  was  a plant  so  delicate, 
that  unless  gathered  by  pure  hands  and  with  much  caution,  it  would  lose 
all  its  efficacy  before  arriving  in  China.  He  accordingly  proposed  that  800 
young  men  and  as  many  young  women — other  stories  say  3,000 — should 
be  sent  there  for  the  purpose,  and  he  offered  himself  to  lead  them.  The 
proposal  was  approved ; the  physician  embarked  with  his  colony,  and  they 
remained  in  Japan — the  object  of  the  physician  having  been  to  escape  from 
the  tyranny  of  the  emperor. 

This  fact  is  spoken  of  in  the  Japanese  annals.  They  mark  the  spot  where 
the  colony  landed,  and  show  there  the  ruins  of  a temple  which  was  built  in 
honor  of  the  event  It  is  said  to  have  occurred  463  years  after  the  founda- 
tion of  the  monarchy  by  Zin-mu. 


* Bj  the  ChiDeee,  Niphon  was  called  Jepan,  or  Zlpan,  with  Uie  additions  kwo,  koo,  or  goo,  mean- 
ing kingdom. 
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Charlevoix,  in  his  history  of  Japan,  says — ^in  alluding  to  the  stories  aud 
conjectures  of  the  origin  of  this  people — that  the  people  of  Japan  appear  to 
be  a mixed  race,  having  different  origin,  but  more  Tartar  than  Chinese. 
The  annals  of  China  say,  that  in  1106  before  Christ,  the  Tartars  began  to 
people  the  isles  of  the  eastern  sea.  And  in  fact,  beside  the  great  similarity 
of  manners  between  the  Tartars  and  Japanese,  there  is  so  great  a relation 
between  the  warlike  genius  and  the  fortitude  of  the  two  nations,  that  a 
Japanese  may  be  well  defined  a Tartar  polished  and  civilized.  The  difihr> 
ence  in  language  shows  that  the  Japanese  did  not  originate  from  China. 
The  dissimilarity  in  the  language  is  great ; and  this  is  pretty  conciusire  as 
to  difference  of  origin.  The  Chinese  have  no  alphabet ; their  signs  stand 
for  words.  The  Japanese  have  letters.  The  Chinese  langnage  is  monosyl- 
labic; the  Japanese  have  words  of  many  syllables.  The  Chinese  have  no 
sound  answering  to  P,  B,  D,  R,  in  their  words ; the  Japanese  speak  these 
sonnds  well.  The  Japanese  cannot  pronounce  H;  the  Chinese  sound  thk 
letter. 

These  diversities  in  language  are  alone  sufficient  to  show  a difference  of 
origin.  But  striking  diversities  of  character  are  also  shown  by  Charlevoix. 
He  says  the  Chinese  regulate  all  their  actions  by  prudetnce;  with  the  Japanese 
honor  is  the^ principle  on  which  everything  proceeds.  The  Chinese  are  cir- 
cumspect, timid,  modest,  peaceable,  of  an  exactness  most  scrupulous  : they 
glory  in  their  selfishness.  Cheating,  usury,  theft,  and  deception  are  not  de- 
grading to  the  Chinese.  The  Japanese,  on  the  contrary,  is  frank,  sincere, 
a good  friend,  faithful  to  a prodigy,  obliginiTi  generous,  little  regardful  of 
money,  which  makes  them  despise  trade.  Their  character  is  particularly 
marked  by  the  strict  observance  of  the  point  of  honor.  This  is  equally 
lively,  says  the  French  historian  just  named,  among  all  classes  of  people. 
A man  of  the  lowest  rank  will  be  offended  by  a word  spoken  carelessly  to 
him  by  a lord,  and  not  measured  with  the  courteous  care  which  their  ideas 
of  respect  require,  and  he  considers  himself  entitled  to  show  bis  resentment; 
whence  it  comes,  that  every  one  is  on  his  guard,  and  that  all  are  equally 
respected.  This,  though  to  us  it  appears  to  show  nothing  to  be  notice^ 
yet  in  a country  where  the  government  is  despotic,  the  difference  in  rank 
particularly  marked,  and  where  the  respect  paid  to  the  higher  dignitaries 
amounts  to  obsequiousness,  is  a strong  evidence  of  their  sensitiveness  in  this 
point 

Poverty  is  neither  criminal  nor  disgraceful  in  Japan  ; on  the  contrary,  the 
four  higher  classes  are  all  without  property  exceeding  their  annual  expendi- 
ture. Only  the  traders,  who  from  their  business  are  held  in  contempt,  are 
rich.  There  is  among  them,  he  says,  a greatness  of  soul,  a strength  of  mind, 
a nobleness  of  thought,  a love  of  country,  a contempt  of  life,  a certain  bold- 
ness, which  is  marked  on  his  countenance,  and  which  excites  him  to  under- 
take everything.  There  is  no  age,  sex,  or  condition  which  does  not  furnish 
instances  of  it. 

The  scrupulousness  of  fidelity  and  honor  is  especially  strong  in  the  women. 
Several  stories  are  related  in  proof  of  this.  One  of  them  is  that  a gentle- 
iran  of  the  province  of  Fing.»  had  a wife  of  rare  beauty,  by  whom  he  alone 
was  loved.  The  emperor  knew  it,  and  took  his  life,  ^me  days  after  his 
death  the  emperor  caused  his  widow  to  come  before  him,  and  would  have 
compelled  her  to  remain  in  his  palace.  She  resorced  to  artifice ; and  an- 
swered that  his  majesty  did  her  an  honor  of  which  she  was  sensible,  but  she 
asked  of  him  the  fevor  that  she  might  be  allowed  to  mourn  for  her  husband 
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dnring  thirty  days,  and  that  she  might  then  regale  her  parents  at  the  palace. 
This  was  aceorded,  and  the  emperor  added  that  he  would  be  at  the  festival. 
He  was  in  fact  present.  When  she  left  the  table  at  the  end  of  the  feast,  the 
woman  approached  the  balcony,  and  threw  herself  to  the  ground  from  a 
great  hight,  and  killed  herself,  to  satisfy  her  fidelity  which  she  had  sworn  to 
her  husband,  and  to  insure  her  honor. 

The  rights  of  friendship  are  no  less  sacred  than  those  of  conjugal  love. 
There  is  no  extremity  of  danger  to  which  a man  will  not  expose  himself  to 
serve  or  defend  his  friend.  They  are  haughty,  vindictive  to  excess,  and  not- 
withstanding their  severity  of  character,  are  extremely  dissolute.  They  are 
more  easy  to  be  reclaimed  than  the  Chinese,  more  virtuous  in  sentiment, 
naturally  religious,  and  more  docile,  because  they  follow  reason.  A Japa- 
nese loves  truth,  if  he  finds  his  condemnation  in  it 

In  these  traits  of  character  the  Japanese  differ  widely  from  the  Chinese ; 
sufficiently  so  to  furnish  a strong  presumption  of  different  origin. 

The  government  established  by  the  conqueror  Zinmu  seems  to  have  ex- 
tended over  the  large  island  of  Niphon  only,  for  it  is  said  to  be  recorded  in 
the  annals,  that  Kiusiu  remained  independent  of  the  Mihado  till  the  close  of 
the  second  century  of  our  era.*  Syn-mu,  or  Zin-mu,  established  over  this 
island  a government  theocratical,  in  character  of  representative  of  the  gods, 
and  despotical,  in  character  of  emperor.  He  civilized  the  Japanese,  intro- 
duced chronology,  dividing  the  time  into  years  and  months,  and  reformed 
the  laws  and  government. 

The  Mihad6  having  died  near  the  close  of  the  second  century,  leaving 
unfinished  the  war  that  had  then  lasted  through  several  reigns,  having  been 
commenced  for  the  conquest  of  Kiusiu,  his  widow  carried  on  the  war  to  a 
close,  in  which  she  completed  the  subjugation  of  that  island,  and  afterward 
of  Corea.  She  is  called,  by  some  writers,  Singon-hwo-gon,  by  others,  Singu- 
hogu ; kwogou  or  kogu  being  her  title.  She  commanded  in  person  the 
array  in  the  conquest  of  Corea.  She  is  regresented  as  an  Amazon,  and  was 
dei&d.  At  the  close  of  the  sixth  century  was  another  female  Mihado,  and 
at  short  intervals  several  others.  The  annals  relate  that  at  the  close  of  the 
eighth  century,  a foreign  people  **who  were  not  Chinese,  but  natives  of  some 
more  distant  country,”  made  a hostile  invasion  of  Japan.  They  were  fre- 
quently defeated,  but  their  losses  were  constantly  made  up  by  new  recruits 
who  came  by  sea.  The  war  was  continued  eighteen  years  before  the  inva- 
ders gave  up  the  contest.  These  foreigners  are  supposed  to  have  been  Ma- 
lays, but  the  grounds  for  the  conjecture  are  not  given.  The  great  distance 
of  the  Malays  is  against  such  a supposition,  being  over  two  thousand  miles. 
The  opinion  that  they  came  from  Kamtschatka  or  Siberia  would  seem  more 
reasonable. 

The  practice  of  abdication  having  become  common  with  the  mihados  or 
emperors,  it  frequently  happened  that  the  reigning  mihado  was  a minor, 
which  gave  occasion  to  the  creation  of  a new  officer,  who  is  regent  and  mili- 
tary commandant,  under  the  name  of  ziogoon.  • As  the  throne  came  more 
frequently  into  the  hands  of  an  infant,  the  power  of  the  regent  became  more 
lasting,  and  finally  the  office  permanent. 

The  two  offices  of  regent  and  military  commandant  seem  to  have  been  at 

* These  seems  a lUtle  contnullctioii  or  confosioo  here.  It  is  not  apparent  how.  if  Kiusiu  was  ere- 
alad  first,  and  the  nijth  above  related  refers  the  reign  of  the  gods  to  that  part  of  the  Empire,  their 
descendentt  the  Mihado.  should  be  the  ruler  only  of  Niphon,  and  be  the  conqnerur  of  Kiusiu,  uik- 
lata  that  Isiand  had  reTolted— which  indeed  might  be  the  caae. 
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first  disdoct,  and  to  have  united  in  the  person  of  Yoritomo.  A mihado, 
who  had  married  the  daughter  of  a powerful  prince,  abdicated  in  favor  of 
his  son,  only  three  years  old.  The  grandfather  of  the  infant  assumed  the 
r^ncy,  and  placed  the  late  sovereign  in  confinement.  A civil  war  ensued 
in  which  Yoritomo  came  forward  as  the  champion  of  the  imprisoned  ex* 
mihado.  He  triumphed,  released  the  ex*mihado,  and  placed  the  regency  in 
his  hands.  He  held  it,  however,  only  nominally,  leaving  the  real  power  in 
the  hands  of  Yoritomo,  whom  he  created  ziogoon.  He  virtually  governed 
for  twenty  years.  His  power  acquired  stability,  and  his  office  became  heredi- 
tary. After  his  death  his  widow,  who  had  become  a nun,  left  her  convent 
to  govern  for  her  son,  the  infant  ziogoon,  and  thus  a woman  came  to  the 
office  of  generalissimo,  as  well  as  mihado.  She  is  called  the  ama  ziogoon, 
meaning  the  nun  general. 

The  Great  Kublai,  the  khan  of  the  Mongols,  who  had  conquered  Corea 
and  China,  contemplated  the  conquest  of  Japan,  in  the  1 3ih  century.  Kub- 
lai sent  a message  to  the  emperor  of  Niphon,  to  the  effect  that  he  was  de- 
termined to  make  all  the  world  one  family.  The  emperor,  however,  was 
equally  determined  that  he  would  not  participate  in  the  honor  of  this  family 
relation.  He  refused  to  admit  the  ministers  to  an  audience,  and  sent  them 
back  to  Great  Kublai,  without  an  answer.  Two  other  embassies  were  suc- 
cessively dispatched,  at  short  intervals,  and  treated  in  precisely  the  same 
manner.  Great  Kublai  now  tried  the  last  argument.  He  sent  a fleet  and 
army  which  appeared  off  the  coast  of  Japan.  The  army  having  landed  on 
a small  island,  the  fleet  was  dispersed  hy  a storm,  leaving  30,000  of  the 
number  ashore.  The  end  of  the  story  is  whimsical.  A large  force  came 
over  from  Niphon  to  capture  them.  They  concealed  themselves  from  view, 
and  when  the  Japanese  were  moving  on  in  pursuit  of  them,  they  made  the 
circuit  of  the  coast,  and  coming  to  the  boats  in  which  the  Japanese  had 
been  brought  over,  got  into  them  and  left  the  island  free  to  their  pursuers. 
Other  accounts  of  this  expedition  state  that  the  Mongols  were  defeated  in 
battle. 

The  next  year  the  khan  sent  other  envoys.  They  were  admitted  by  the 
ziogoon  to  an  audience,  and  the  answer  sent  by  them  to  their  master  wiis  : 
“Henceforth  no  Mongol  shall  set  foot  on  the  soil  of  Niphon  on  pain  of 
death.”  The  khan,  however,  sent  another  deputation,  and  the  emperor  took 
off  the  head  of  every  one  of  them.  Other  accounts  relate  that  two  success- 
ive embassies  were  served  in  this  manner.  Again  a great  expedition  was 
fitted  out  by  Great  Kublai  to  enforce  his  family  plan.  The  Japanese  were 
ready  to  give  them  a reception  suited  to  their  benignant  purpose.  But  the 
fleet  was  this  time  utterly  destroyed  by  a tempest,  and  every  man  perished. 
The  lowest  account  makes  the  number  100,000. 

Hide-Yosi,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  having  obtained 
the  office  of  ziogoon,  which  he  held  under  the  new  name  of  Tayho,  made 
it  one  of  increased  power,  by  dividing  the  administration  into  lay  and  eccle- 
siastical departments,  and  thus  rendering  the  authority  of  the  ziogoon  little 
inferior  to  that  of  the  mihado.  He  made  the  severe  code  of  law  under 
which  the  empire  is  still  governed. 

Marco  Polo,  the  Venetian,  was  in  the  service  of  Kublai  after  he  had  con- 
quered China,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century.  He  appears  to 
be  the  first  European  who  had  any  knowledge  of  Japan,  and  he  gathered 
his  information  in  China,  without  having  visited  the  country.  The  first  visit 
of  Europeans  was  in  1543,  nearly  three  centuries  after  Marco  Polo  was  in 
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Chilia.  Two  Portuguese  vessels  iu  this  year  entered  a harbor  of  Tanega, 
one  of  the  small  islands ; and  by  the  mariners  who  came  in  them,  the  Japa- 
nese were  first  made  acquainted  with  the  use  of  fire  arms.  It  is  said  that 
the  Japanese  had  then  an  extended  Commerce,  which  they  carried  on  with 
sixteen  different  countries.  They  treated  the  Portuguese  very  hospitably, 
traded  freely  with  them,  and  some  who  settled  in  the  country  married  Japa- 
nese women.  An  intercourse  was  at  once  opened  with  the  Portuguese,  and 
many  missionaries  of  the  Catholic  Church,  of  the  order  of  Jesuits,  went 
over  to  Japan,  resided  there,  and  made  many  converts  to  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. 

From  this  reception  of  the  Portuguese  and  the  sequel,  it  appears  that  the 
Japanese  are  naturally  disposed  to  hospitality  and  to  bestow  on  strangers  a 
generous  confidence,  and  also  to  toleration  in  religious  matters ; but  when 
this  is  not  suitably  requited,  they  exercise  a corresponding  severity.  The 
ziogoon,  Tayho,  mentioned  above,  died  in  1598,  soon  after  the  coming  of 
the  missionaries,  leaving  a son  only  six  years  old  heir  to  the  ziogoon  ship. 
lyeyas,  to  whose  granddaughter  Tayho  had  caused  his  son  to  be  married,  , 
in  order  to  insure  the  support  of  that  prince,  one  of  the  most  powerful  in 
the  empire,  made  war  upon  the  infant  and  defeated  him,  obtaining  for  him- 
self the  ziogoon -ship,  which  has  ever  since  remained  in  the  hands  of  his  de- 
scendants. In  this  war  the  missionaries  and  their  new  converts,  imprudently 
and  unfortunately,  took  part,  and  gave  their  aid  to  the  infant.  The  consequence 
of  this  interference  in  politics  was  the  expulsion,  not  only  of  the  Jesuits, 
but  of  their  countrymen  and  of  all  other  Europeans  from  the  country,  ex- 
^pt  only  the  Dutch,  who  are  allowed  an  intercourse  restricted  to  two  ships 
in  a year,  and  confined  to  a single  port ; and  the  new  converts  to  the  Chris- 
tian faith  were  all  massacred.* 

The  Japanese  knew  no  distinction  of  people  or  nations  among  Europeans, 
but  all  were  included  in  one  class  under  the  name  nan-ban,  which  is  said  to 
mean  southern  barbarians.  The  Dutch,  who  were  known  to  them  only  as 
being  from  the  Dutch  possessions  in  India,  were,  from  that  circumstance, 
considered  a different  people ; and  being  Lutherans  and  opposed  to  the  of- 
fending Jesuits,  were  allowed  intercourse  under  the  above  rigorous  restric- 
tion. This  exclusion  began  about  1640,  and  has  continued  now  over 
two  centuries.  Under  this  non  intercourse  law,  no  foreign  vessel  is  al- 
lowed to  enter  any  port  except  Nagasaki,  in  the  south-western  part  of 
Eiusiu.  She  can  come  there  only  for  water  or  refreshments,  and  if  she  has 
guns  or  ammunition,  they  are  immediately  to  be  taken  ashore  and  kept  till 
the  ship  is  ready  to  depart.  A Portuguese  embassy  sent  to  remonstrate 
against  this  exclusive  policy  were  beheaded,  two  of  the  number  only  being 
saved  to  report  the  fact  to  their  government.  The  Dutch  factory  is  confined 
to  a small  island,  of  artificial  origin,  called  Dezima,  or  De,  the  word  zima 
meaning  island.  It  is  only  600  feet  long  by  240  broad,  or  between  three 
and  four  acres.  They  are  not  allowed  to  buy  or  sell,  but  a commissioner  is 
appointed  by  the  government,  who  disposes  of  their  goods  and  makes  their 
purchases  for  them. 

The  mihado  is  nominally  supreme  ruler.  But  his  dignity  is  so  great  that 


* Some  writers  think  it  their  duty  to  cover  the  Christians  from  all  blame  in  this  matter,  and  to 
speak  of  it  os  an  angrounded  persecution.  But  Charlevoix,  himself  a Jesuit,  and  writing  nearly  con* 
temporaneously,  concedes  that  they  took  sides  in  the  con  test ; and  Siebold,  who  was  a leaiuM  and 
accurate  man,  and  made  an  examination  personalty  of  the  Japanese  annals,  calls  It  (Ae  untuccetf 
fut  insurrection  of  the  CkristiansJ* 
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be  cannot  trouble  himself  with  the  affairs  of  government.  Bestowing  k 
thought  upon  them  would  both  profane  his  divine  nature  and  degrade  his 
traniwndent  dignity.  No  act  of  sovereignty  is  performed  by  him,  therefore, 
unless  it  has  a religious  relation.  He  canonizes  great  and  holy  men  after 
death,  but  the  ziogoon  has  the  care  of  selecting  those  who  are  worthy  of 
the  honor.  He  confers  the  higher  offices  of  his  court,  which,  from  their 
dignity  or  sacred  character  are  objects  of  ambition,  upon  the  princes.  He 
determines  the  days  on  which  certain  religious  festivals  are  to  be  observed  ; 
and  formerly  he  daily  sat  some  hours  upon  the  throne  immovable,  lest  by 
an  inclination  of  the  body  or  a turn  of  the  head,  he  might  bring  destruction 
upon  that  part  of  the  kingdom  toward  which  the  motion  should  be.  This 
last  extraordinary  function  is  now  better  performed  by  his  crown,  which  he 
places  upon  the  throne  instead  of  his  great  and  sacred  person,  and  which 
has  maintained  the  stability  of  the  realm,  no  doubt,  equally  as  well  as  if  the 
mihado  had  sat  there  in  person.  This  was  a very  remarkable  innovation 
for  that  empire,  but  the  practice  has  now  continued  so  long  that  it  may  be 
conhdently  believed  to  be,  like  most  other  dreaded  reforms,  unattended  with 
danger. 

All  the  ordinary  duties  of  government  are  performed  by  the  ziogoon. 
Nothing  is  used  by  the  mihado  a second  time.  All  household  furniture 
and  utensils  are  regularly  renewed  after  once  used.  No  article  of  dress  is 
worn  a second  time.  All  are  destroyed.  If  any  other  person  should  use 
them,  after  they  have  been  sanctified  by  being  used  by  him,  it  would  be  sac- 
ril^e,  and  would  call  down  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  on  the  offender.  The 
mihado  never  goes  abroad  nor  leaves  the  precincts  of  the  palace,  because  it 
would  not  do  that  unhallowed  eyes  should  pollute  him  with  a gaze.  His 
divinity  is  so  exalted  that  all  the  gods  are  held  annually  to  wait  upon  him, 
and  pass  a month  at  his  court.  These  extravagant  ideas  of  the  mihado 
may  well  give  rise  to  a doubt  whether  there  is  in  fact  such  a person.  The 
latter  part  is  evidently  fabulous,  and  some  parts  of  the  arrangement  may 
create  a suspicion  that  the  whole  idea  of  the  mihado  is  imaginary,  and  de- 
signed as  a deception.  The  ziogoon  is  obliged  to  defray  all  the  expenses 
of  the  support  of  this  august  god-monarch  : of  course  bis  revenues  must  be 
made  to  correspond  to  so  heavy  a charge ; and  if  it  can  be  believed  that 
nothing  can  be  used  twice  by  the  mihado,  nor  by  any  person  after  them, 
the  ziogoon  must  be  allowed  an  immense  revenue.  So  again,  if  he  can 
have  it  believed  that  his  authority  is  derived  from  so  sacred  a source  as  this 
august  demi-god,  great  strength  is  given  to  his  rule.  It  is  said,  however, 
that  he  shows  himself  drawn  in  a carriage,  in  a certain  pageant  which  oc- 
curs once  in  a series  of  years.  But  this  is  at  utter  variance  with  the  idea 
that  unhallowed  eyes  must  not  pollute  him  with  a gaze.  There  are  other  as- 
sertions in  relation  to  this  mysterious  demi-god  equally  inconsistent.  Nor 
would  this  pretended  exhibition  be  inconsistent  with  the  idea  that  the  mi- 
hado is  a fiction,  as  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  for  the  ziogoon  to  obtain 
some  personr  to  play  the  part  of  demi-god  mihado,  once  in  five  or  six  years. 
It  is  said  that  he  is  allowed  twelve  lawful  wives,  in  order  that  the  succession 
to  the  throne  may  be  insured.  But  if  these  wives  are  not  imaginary 
beings  like  himself,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  supposing  that  the  proper  ar- 
rangements for  their  comfort  and  protection  may  be  made  by  some  of  the 
high  officers  who  manage  the  other  parts  of  the  play. 

The  Japanese  are  described  as  short  and  not  well  built.  So  say  some 
writers.  Others  represent  the  personal  appearance  as  good,  and  they  gen- 
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erally  agree  in  describing  the  women  as  very  handsome,  and  of  an  agreeable 
look. 

Malte  Brun  says  the  Japanese  are  well  formed,  free  and  easy  in  their 
movement,  of  a hardy  constitution,  and  of  middling  stature.  Their  yellow- 
ish complexion  sometimes  inclines  to  brown,  and  sometimes  passes  into  a 
pale  white.  The  women  of  distinction,  seldom  exposing  themselves  to  the 
air  without  a vail,  preserve  complexions  equally  fair  witli  those  of  our  Euro- 
pean ladies.  It  is  by  a peculiarity  in  the  eyes  that  the  Japanese  are  chiefly 
distinguished.  They  are  farther  from  a round  shape  than  in  any  other  peo- 
ple. Oblong,  small,  and  sunk,  they  appear  as  constantly  winking.  Their 
eyelids  form  a deeper  furrow,  and  their  eyebrows  are  placed  a little  higher, 
than  we  generally  find  them  in  other  people.  They  have,  for  the  most 
part,  large  heads,  short  nocks,  broad,  snubby  noses,  and  the  hair  black,  thick, 
and  glossy.  This  description  of  Malte  Brun  seems  to  be  carefully  drawn 
from  the  statements  of  those  who  have  visited  the  country.  Recent  writers 
— Siebold,  who  visited  the  country,  and  otheis  following  him — give  the 
same  representation.  Mr.  McFarlane  says  they  are  not  so  strong  as  Euro- 
peans, but  they  are  well  made  and  have  stout  limbs.  In  some  parts  even 
the  common  people,  if  dressed  in  our  costume,  might  pass  for  Poituguese  or 
southern  Italians.  Many  of  the  upper  classes  are  tall,  exceeding  handsome 
in  figure  and  countenance,  and  are  far  more  like  Europeans  than  Asiatics. 
Several  writers  praise  the  beauty  of  the  women.  Some  of  them  very  highly 
extol  it.  One  says  their  women  are  the  handsomest  of  Asia. 

Children  are  trained  to  habits  of  implicit  obedience,  and  are  early  induct- 
ed into  the  discipline  and  rudimentary  education  of  the  schools.  It  is  said 
that  every  day- laborer  in  Japan  acquires  at  school  the  knowledge  of  reading 
and  writing,  and  of  the  history  of  his  country.  This  instruction,  discipline, 
and  habit  of  obedience,  early  fixed,  are  sufiScient  evidence  of  a high  state  of 
civilization  and  of  public  mc^rals,  virtue,  and  good  order.  The  children  of 
the  higher  orders  are  instructed  in  morals  and  the  whole  of  good  manners, 
including  minute  forms  of  etiquette,  and  in  arithmetic.  It  is  said  by  one 
writer*  that  the  boy^are  also  taught  the  proper  mode  of  performing  the 
hara-kiri,  which  is  the  act  of  self  destruction  by  ripping  up  the  abdomen,  an 
act  that  the  Japanese  gentleman  is  often  bound  to  resort  to,  and  which  is 
attended  with  ceremonies  differing  according  to  circumstances. 

In  the  more  advanced  schools,  the  girls  are  taught  plain  and  ornamental 
needlew  ork,  and  the  management  of  household  affairs. 

Marriage  with  one  of  inferior  rank  is  held  to  be  utterly  disgraceful. 
When  a youth  has  fixed  his  affections  upon  a maiden  of  suitable  condition, 
he  makes  a declaration  of  his  passion  by  attaching  a branch  of  a certain 
shrub,  the  celastrus  alatus^  to  the  house  where  she  lives.  If  this  is  neg- 
lected be  is  rejected ; if  it  is  accepted,  so  is  he ; and  if  the  lady  wishes  to 
express  a reciprocal  tenderness  she  blackens  her  teeth.  After  the  wedding 
her  eyebrows  are  plucked  out.  The  marriage  rite  consists  in  prayers  and 
benedictions  by  the  priest,  and  a kindling  of  bridal  torches,  the  bride  light- 
ing hers  at  the  altar,  and  the  bridegroom  taking  his  fire  from  her  torch. 
They  go  to  the  bridegroom’s  house,  two  of  the  youthful  playmates  of  the 
bride  accompanying  her,  where,  in  the  post  of  honor,  sits  the  bridegroom, 
surrounded  by  his  nearest  relations,  and  upon  a table  in  the  apartment  are 
miniature  representations  of  a fir-tree,  a plum-tree  in  blossom,  a crane,  and 
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a tortoise,  embleros  of  man’s  strength,  of  woman’s  b6aut7,  of  happiness,  and 
of  a long  life.  They  spend  the  evening  in  drinking  sakee,  a wine  made  from 
rioe,  accompanied  with  numerous  and  minute  formalities,  in  which  the 
brideraaids,  who  are  called  butterflies,  act  a conspicuous  part. 

The  Japanese  have  a great  deal  of  ceremony  and  etiquette  attending  their 
intercourse.  If  two  gentlemen  meet  in  the  street,  they  must  bow  low  to 
each  other,  remain  for  some  minutes  in  this  attitude,  and  on  parting  make 
a similar  bow,  from  which  they  must  not  straighten  themselves,  so  long  as 
by  looking  back  they  can  see  each  other.  The  Japanese  do  not  use  chairs, 
but  sit  upon  mats  on  the  floor.  In  a morning  call,  the  visitor  and  visited 
first  sit  down,  on  their  heels,  facing  each  other ; then,  placing  their  h inds 
on  the  floor,  they  simultaneously  ^w  their  heads  as  close  as  possible  to 
their  knees.  Next  follow  certain  compliments,  answered  on  either  side  by  a 
muttered  “he,  he,  he;”  then  pipes  and  tea  are  brought  in ; and  it  is  not 
until  all  this  has  been  duly  performed,  that  anything  in  the  nature  of  con- 
versation may  be  attempted.  The  ceremony  concludes  by  oflTering  confe('- 
tionery,  or  other  dainties,  on  a sheet  of  white  paper,  to  be  eaten  with  chop- 
sticks. What  he  does  not  eat,  the  visitor  carefully  folds  in  the  pap  t and 
puts  into  his  pocket.  This  practice  of  carrying  away  what  is  not  eaten,  is  an 
invariable  rule  of  good  breeding,  and  at  great  dinners  the  guevsts  are  ex- 
pected to  be  attended  by  servants  bringing  baskets  to  carry  away  the  rem- 
nants of  the  feast.  Their  table*services  are  very  costly,  and  the  rooms  are 
prepared  and  decorated  with  extreme  care.  They  are  very  sociable,  not- 
withstanding their  punctilious  observance  of  etiquette,  and  the  ladies  take 
much  delight  in  their  decorated  apartments,  at  which  they  entertain  them- 
selves with  conversation,  music,  and  dancing,  and  with  various  games,  some 
of  the  ladies  also  occupying  themselves  with  ornamental  work. 

Mr.  Fischer’s  description  of  the  ladies  of  Japan,  and  of  their  evening 
amusements,  seem  to  place  his  reader  in  a very  choice  party  of  our  own  fair 
country  women.  “The  station  of  the  female  in  Japan”  he  says  “is  that 
which  is  allotted  her  in  Europe.  She  presides  at  the  feast,  and  adorns  the 
social  meeting.  The  samsie,  or  guitar,  is  even  more  invariably  a part  of 
female  education  than  the  piano  in  England.  Its  touch  is  the  signal  for  lay- 
ing aside  ceremony  and  constraint,  and  tea,  sahki,*  and  good  fellowship 
become  the  order  of  the  evening.” 

“ In  the  great  world,”  he  says  “ the  young  ladies  find  delight  at  their  social 
meetiogs  in  every  description  of  fine  work,  the  fabrication  of  pretty  boxes, 
artifici^  flowers,  birds,  and  other  animals,  pocket  books,  purses,  plaiting 
thread  for  the  head  dress,  all  for  the  favorite  use  of  giving  as  presents.  Such 
employments  are  in  use,”  he  says  “ to  while  away  the  long  winter  evenings.” 

But  in  a Japanese  summer  we  find  a gayer  scene.  It  is  now  that  the 
beauties  of  nature,  and  the  splendor  and  decorations  of  art,  unite  with  youth- 
ful buoyancy  and  female  spirit  and  mirth  to  spread  over  their  diversions  a 
greater  variety  of  embellishment  and  delight,  than  is  to  be  found  among 
any  of  the  like  scenes  in  European  civilization.  It  is  a midsummer  night. 
The  air  is  pure  and  bland  as  that  of  Italy,  and  the  bright  moon  is  traver- 
sing a clear  blue  firmament,  than  which  Italian  vesper  has  nothing  brighter 
or  clearer  of  moon  or  sky.  The  salient  points  of  the  volcano-born  moun- 
tains are  radiant  with  the  beaming  light,  and  seem  to  glow  with  increased 
brightness  as  the  eye  rests  on  the  sh^ows  of  the  intervening  recesses,  and 


* TIiIb  word  ii  Ttrioiislj  spelt  by  diflbreot  writers,  sakee,  lahi,  sakki,  etc. 
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glances  from  light  to  shade,  from  shade  to  light.  The  surface  of  the  placid 
glassy  lake  at  the  bottom  of  the  dell  is  varied  too  by  the  shadows  cast  upon 
its  waters  from  the  cliffs,  while  it  is  illuminated  within  its  rocky  nooks,  and 
rounded  bays,  and  broad  expanse,  by  a hundred  lamps,  gleaming  and  glit- 
tering from  the  highly- colored  paper  lanterns,  mounted  upon  as  many  beau- 
tifully embellished  and  costly  pleasure  boats,  which,  moving  about  the  lake, 
throw  forth  the  sound  of  music  and  the  soft  melody  of  female  voices  in  song 
and  laugh,  that,  repeated  and  cast  back  by  the  echo  s of  the  cliffs,  seem  to 
give  a new  sweetness  to  the  balmy  air.  Such  is  a summer  evening  in  Japan. 
Such  is  the  winter  society  and  summer  diversion  of  the  ladies  in  these  is- 
lands. Though  we  consider  them  an  unsocial  nation  because  they  have 
shut  themselves  up  from  the  communion  of  other  nations,  there  appears 
nothing  of  this  in  their  manners,  but  the  reverse.  In  the  enjoyments  of 
society  and  music  they  glide  about  the  lakes,  (a  common  feature  in  garden 
scenery,)in  these  little  vessels  from  noon  till  late  at  night,  and  by  turns 
amuse  themselves  with  various  games.  In  one  of  these,  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Fischer,  a floating  figure  is  placed  in  a vessel  of  water,  and  as  the  water  is  stirred 
by  the  motion  of  the  boat,  the  figure  moves.  The  party  watch  his  motions, 
singing  to  the  guitar  the  strain  “ anatoya  monomada,”  “ he  floats,  he  rests 
not  yet,”  till  the  puppet  rests  opposite  to  one  of  the  party,  who  is  sentenced 
to  drain  the  sakki  bowl,  as  the  forfeit  of  the  game. 

The  ladies  only  dance.  Cards  and  dice  are  prohibited,  from  which  it  ap- 
pears these  devices  are  known  to  them.  Chess  and  draughts  are  favorite 
games. 

They  have  a curious  custom  of  concealing  the  death  of  a person,  for  va- 
rious causes : as  to  secure  the  reversion  of  an  oflBce  for  the  son  or  relative 
of  the  deceased,  or  the  salary  for  his  creditors.  The  first  indication  of  the 
death  is  by  turning  all  garm^^nts  inside  out,  and  the  sliding  doors  and  screens 
in  the  house  upside  down.  The  friends  call  at  the  door  to  pay  their  visit 
of  condolence,  but  do  not  enter  the  house,  because  they  become  polluted 
and  unclean  by  entering  the  house  where  a corpse  is.  A monument  is 
placed  at  the  grave  of  a married  person,  containing  the  name  of  the  deceased 
and  also  of  the  survivor ; the  last  being  in  red  letters,  to  be  blackened  when 
the  body  of  the  survivor  shall  be  buried  with  the  other.  The  mourning 
garments  are  white.  Formerly  when  a man  died  his  house  was  burned. 
Now  it  is  purified  by  kindling  a fire  before  it.  Servants,  it  is  said,  were  an- 
ciently buried  alive  with  their  dead  master.  Afterward  the  custom  changed 
so  far  as  to  allow  the  servant  to  kill  himself  before  he  was  buried.  This  was 
usually  stipulated  in  the  contract  of  hiring.  Now  the  effigy  is  substituted 
for  the  living  man,  probably  with  all  the  benefit  of  the  old  custom.* 

The  position  of  woman  Is  as  high  as  it  is  with  us,  and  quite  unlike  what 
it  is  in  other  parts  of  Asia.  The*  women  are  not  subject  to  any  seclusion 
or  restriction,  but  hold  a fair  station  and  participate  in  the  festivities  and  so- 
cial enjoyments  of  their  fathers  and  husbands.  Their  fidelity  and  purity 
are  subject  to  no  guards  but  their  own  sense  of  honor.  So  well  is  this  con- 
fidence repaid,  that  it  is  said  infidelity  in  a wife  is  scarcely  known  in  Japan. 
The  minds  of  the  women  are  cultivated  with  as  much  care  as  the  men,  and 
several  of  the  most  admired  authors  are  of  the  female  sex.  The  ladies  are 
described  as  lively  and  agreeable  companions,  and  the  ease  and  elegance  of 
their  manners  have  been  particularly  noticed  and  extolled. 

* Manoera  and  Caatoma  of  tbe  Japanese  In  the  19lh  century,  from  recent  Datcb  vliltoif  of  Japans 
and  from  the  Uerman  work  of  Dr.  Ph.  Fr.  Von  Slebold,  New  York  ed.  p.  139. 
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James  Drummond,  an  Englkh  gentleman,  who  resided  some  years  at  the 
Dutch  factory  in  Japan,  says  of  the  ladies:  ^*They  have  a natural  grace 
which  canixot  well  be  described.  The  Japanese  are  the  most  fascinating, 
elegant,  ladies  that  I ever  saw  in  any  country  in  the  world.”  The  gentlemen 
are  described,  also,  as  of  pleasing  address  and  polished  manners.  “To  sum 
up  tlie  character  of  tho  Japanese,”  says  McFarlane,  “ they  carry  notions  of 
honor  to  the  verge  of  fanaticism ; «and  they  are  haughty,  vindictive,  and  li- 
centious. On  the  other  hand,  brawlers,  braggarts,  and  backbiters  are  held 
in  the  most  sovereign  contempt  The  slighest  infraction  of  truth  is  punished 
with  severity.  They  are  open-hearted,  hospitable,  and,  as  friends,  faithful  to 
death.  It  is  represented  that  there  is  no  peril  a Japanese  will  not  encounter 
to  serve  a friena,  that  no  torture  will  compel  him  to  betray  a trust,  and 
that  even  the  stranger  who  seeks  aid  will  be  protected  to  the  last  drop  of 
blood.” 

The  literature  of  the  country  comprises  works  of  science,  history,  biogra- 
phy, geography,  travels,  moral  philosophy,  natural  history,  poetry,  the  drama, 
and  encyclopedias.  The  Nippon ki,  or  chronicles  of  Japanese  history,  consists 
of  thirty  volumes,  and  extends  from  601  B.  C.,  to  A.  D.  696,  and  was  pub- 
lished in  A.  D.*720.  The  geographical  treatises  are  of  course  not  very  com- 
prehensive, including  only  Japan  and  its  dependencies  and  the  Kurile  Is- 
lands, with  a few  neighboring  countries.  Tho  biography  must  also  be  lim- 
ited probably  to  their  own  country,  and  the  travels,  to  the  neighboring  is- 
lands and  to  China.  They  have  an  art  of  printing  which  appears  to  have 
been  invented  by  themselves.  Their  alphabet  contains  forty* eight  letters. 
The  learned  author  of  the  Asia  Polyglotta,  or  various  languages  of  Asia, 
considers  the  Japanese  language  unlike  all  others  in  structure,  grammar,  and 
all  its  characteristica. 

The  medical  science  of  the  Japanese  is  very  limited,  two  cures  being  al- 
iDoet  universal  for  all  diseases.  These  are  acupuncture  and  moxa.  The 
first  of  these  terms,  expressing  an  operation  by  placing  points  or  needles 
upon  Uie  skin,  and,  with  a light  hammer,  driving  them  through.  The  last, 
moxa,  is  a mode  of  blistering  or  making  an  issue  by  burning  a fungus, 
called  moxa,*  upon  the  skin.  They  make  use,  however,  of  a few  simples. 

The  Japanese  have  made  great  progress  in  astronomy,  and  study  the  most 
inrolbund  European  works  on  this  subject,  as  Lalande’s  treatises.  They  have 
good  telescopes,  barometers,  and  thermometers,  of  their  own  manufacture. 
They  have  great  curiosity  to  be  informed  of  the  state  of  science  in  Europe, 
and  are  very  inquisidve  on  this  head,  and  eagerly  seek  to  acquire  the  knowl- 
edge of  sciences  which  are  known  to  European  scholars.  They  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  sciences  of  mathematics,  mechanics,  trigonometry,  and  en- 
gineering. They  possess  especially  great  proficiency  in  the  art  of  dwarfing 
and  of  enlarging  trees  and  plants,  or  their  parts.  They  have  miniature  gar- 
dens, in  which  they  exhibit  full-grown  trees,  of  various  kinds,  only  three  feet 
high,  and  with  heads  of  the  same  diameter.  President  Meylan  saw,  in  1826, 
a box,  one  inch  in  diameter  by  three  inches  high,  in  which  were  actually 
growing  and  thriving  a bamboo,  a fir,  and  a plum  tree,  the  last  in  full  blos- 
som. He  also  saw  plum  trees  whose  blossoms  were  four  times  the  size  of 
the  cabbage-rose,  and  radishes  weighing  from  fifty  to  sixty  pounds.  Fifteen 
pounds,  he  says,  is  not  an  unusual  size  for  them.  The  branches  of  fir  trees. 


* In  Um  woaden  of  nstve  and  art,  bj  R«t.  Thot.  Bmitti,  U li  sakl  to  be  the  leiTet  of  arteinlain 
vnlgnrie,  or  Mugwort. 
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at  tbe  bight  of  seven  or  eight  feet,  are  made  to  give  a shade  of  three  hun- 
dred feet  in  diameter. 

Tbe  Japanese  are  very  ingenious  in  all  the  arts.  They  excel  particularly 
in  giving  a fine  temper  to  steel,  and  their  swords  are  the  best  in  the  world, 
not  excepting  even  the  once  famed  Damascus  blades.  In  metallic  varnish 
tliey  have  a skill  belonging  only  to  themselves,  no  other  people  being  able 
to  equal  it  They  have  a peculiar  art  in  metallurgy,  in  which  various  metals 
are  used,  some  being  blended  and  some  combined,  the  eflfect  of  which  is  very 
beautiful.  In  the  manufacture  of  fine  silks  an  porcelain,  they  have  a great 
degree  of  skill. 

The  laws  of  the  empire  are  extremely  rigorons;  and  they  are  not,  as  with 
some  other  nations,  only  a mesh  for  the  smaller  offenders,  but  it  is  said  that 
the  ziogoon  and  the  mihado  are  both  equally  subject  to  them  with  all  other 
citizens.  The  feudal  system  is  existing  there  in  perfection.  The  empire  was 
originally  divided  into  principalities  to  the  numW  of  sixty-six,  afterward  in- 
creased by  the  addition  of  two  new  ones,  by  acquisition  of  small  islands. 
These  principalities  have  been  subdivided  into  six  hundred  and  four  depart- 
ments. The  princes  are  divided  into  two  classes,  one  holding  of  the  mihado, 
the  other  of  the  ziogoon.  The  actual  government  of  the  principalities  is  con- 
fided to  two  secretaries.  The  families  of  the  princes  are  compelled  to  reside 
at  Yeddo,  the  residence  of  the  ziogoon,  as  hostages  for  the  proper  adminis- 
tration of  the  government,  and  the  princes  themselves  are  required  to  pass 
half  of  the  time  there.  The  manner  in  which  their  time  is  to  1^  occupi^  is 
most  minutely  and  exactly  prescribed ; even  the  time  of  their  rising  and 
lying  down  is  fixed  by  law.  They  are  not  only  subject  to  most  rigorons  re- 
straints, but  everything  that  jealousy  can  suggest  is  devised  to  weaken  their 
power,  and  f)revent  it  from  being  used  against  the  government  of  the  em- 
peror. For  this  purpose,  beside  the  heavy  contributions  which  they  are  com- 
pelled to  make  to  the  imperial  revenue,  the  most  onerous  exactions  are  made 
with  a view  to  their  impoverishment,  so  that,  by  being  enfeebled,  they  shall 
not  be  dangerous  to  tbe  government.  They  are  each  obliged  to  maintain  a 
large  contingent  of  troops  at  their  own  expense. 

The  police  is  roost  rigorous,  every  citizen  being  in  a manner  a police  officer. 
Every  town  and  village  is  parcelled  into  lots  of  five  houses,  the  heads  of  each 
of  which  are  bound  for  the  good  behavior  of  the  others ; thus  making  eveiy 
citizen  in  the  condition  of  a person  under  bail,  with  four  securities,  to  the 
government,  and  having  four  spies  upon  bis  conduct  and  movements.  The 
householders  are  also  bound  for  the  good  order  of  the  portion  of  the  street 
in  front  of  their  dwellings,  and  punishable  for  any  breach  of  the  peace  or 
other  ofi’ense  that  occurs  there,  unless  they  interfere  to  prevent  it,  or  report 
it  to  the  government  officers.  No  one  can  change  bis  residence  without  a 
certificate  of  good  conduct  from  the  neighbors  of  his  present  domicil,  nor 
without  the  consent  of  those  where  he  intends  to  remove.  ITie  result  of  this 
rigorous  system  is,  that  there  is  not  a country  in  the  world  where  so  few 
crimes  against  property  are  committed. 

Though  the  exact  number  of  the  population  of  Japan  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained by  the  Europeans  who  have  visited  the  country,  yet  the  concurrent 
account  of  all  writers  represent  it  as  very  large,  and  some  circumstances  con- 
firm the  idea  held  by  these  writers.  Don  ViveroY  Velasco  says  the  immen- 
sity of  the  population  kept  the  strangers  in  perpetual  wonder.  Kaempfer 
says,  that  according  to  a census  taken  in  16*74,  the  city  of  Miaco  contained 
405,642  ])erson8,  independent  of  the  court  of  the  Mihado,  which  is  not  num- 
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bered,  and  is  computed  at  50,000.  This  is  not  so  large  a city  as  Jeddo 
Mr.  Fischer  estimates  the  diameter  of  this  city  at  6ve  or  six  hours^  moderate 
walking.  This  cannot  be  than  twelve  or  hfteen  miles.  Jeddo  is  on  a 
bay  in  the  form  of  a cresceht,  and  it  may  be  supposed  at  least  to  be  half  of 
a circle  or  a square  whose  diameter  is  fifteen  miles.  Other  accounts  repre- 
sent it  larger.  The  population  has  been  variously  estimated  at  from  500,000 
to  2,000,000.  The  crowd  of  people  was  so  great  that  it  was  with  great  dif- 
ficulty the  party  proceeded.  It  was  the  same  in  the  suburbs.  McFarlane 
estimates  the  content  of  the  empire  at  160,000  square  miles,  or  nearly 
double  that  of  Great  Britain.  Villages  occur  every  three  or  four  miles,  and 
every  acre  of  land  is  cultivated,  to  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains.  These 
facts  are  evidence  of  a dense  population,  and  we  are  compelled  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  highest  estimate  made  by  visitors,  of  50,000,000,  is  much  too 
small. 

The  people  are  divided  into  eight  classes,  first,  the  princes,  second,  the 
noblemen,  from  which  class  the  great  officers  of  state  and  the  generals  must 
be  taken ; third,  the  priesthood,  fourth,  the  military.  These  four  classes 
constitute  the  higher  orders,  and  enjoy  the  much  envied  privilege  of  wearing 
two  swords  and  a petticoat.  Class  fifth  consists  of  the  inferior  officials,  and 
the  physicians ; these  are  allowed  to  wear  one  sword  and  the  petticoat. 
Class  sixth  includes  the  merchants  and  shopkeepers ; this  class  is  looked  up- 
on with  contempt.  They  are  limited  in  their  expenditures  by  law,  not  being 
allowed  to  imitate  the  style  of  costly  extravagance  which  is  not  only  per- 
mitted, but  required  of  the  higher  orders.  In  consequence,  they  generally 
acquire  great  wealth.  One  of  this  rank  is  not  permitted  to  wear  a sword, 
except  on  the  humiliating  condition  of  enrolling  himself  as  servant  of  some 
of  the  princes  or  nobles,  but  not  under  any  circumstances  can  he  aspire  to 
the  petticoat.  Class  seventh  includes  the  petty  traders,  and  the  mechanics 
and  artisans ; eighth,  the  peasants  and  day  laborers.  There  is  a part  of  the 
population  not  included  in  any  of  these  classes,  being  considered,  from  their 
occupation,  unclean  religiously,  and  outcasts  civilly.  These  are  all  that  are 
employed  about  a dead  body — the  executioners,  undertakers,  tanners  and 
curriers,  <kc.  They  are  not  permitted  to  dwell  in  the  towns,  nor  to  pollute 
a house  with  their  presence,  but  have  separate  villages  of  their  own.  If  they 
have  occasion  for  refreshment  on  a journey,  they  must  take  it  out  of  doors. 
They  are  not  numbered  with  the  population,  and  the  distance  through  their 
village  is  not  measured  in  the  length  of  the  road.  It  is  very  singular  that 
their  law  agrees  with  the  law  of  Moses,  in  making  unclean  all  who  touch  a 
dead  body,  or  eat  certain  meats,  and  also  in  another  uncleanness  mentioned 
in  Leviticus,  15th  chap.,  19th  and  following  verses,  as  also  in  several  other 
particulars  of  uncleanness. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  Japanese  are  very  ceremonious,  and  very 
particular  in  their  observance  of  the  prescribed  etiquette.  The  official  duties 
of  ceremony  of  the  ziogoon,  the  receiving  of  homage,  compliments,  and  pres- 
ents, it  is  said,  are  sufficient  fully  to  occupy  three  persons.  They  are  per- 
formed by  a number  of  courtiers  holding  household  offices  about  the  person 
of  the  ziogoon.  The  ceremony  of  the  audience  with  the  opperhoofd,  or  head 
of  the  Dutch  factory,  is  in  this  manner : When  the  president  enters,  the  offi- 
cials announce  him  in  the  words  “Holanda  Capitan.”  He  then  crawls  on 
his  hands  and  knees  to  a place  pointed  out,  between  where  the  presents  are 
ranged  and  the  emperor,  and  there,  kneeling,  he  touches  the  floor  with  his 
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forehead ; and  then,  without  uttering  a word,  and  retaining  his  kneeling 
position,  he  crawls  backward  till  he  is  out  of  the  apartment.* 

It  has  been  stated  that  only  the  men  of  the  higher  orders  have  the  privi- 
lege of  wearing  the  petticoat.  This  is  intended  to  mean  only  the  particular 
fashion  of  petticoat  used  by  the  great  on  occasions  of  ceremony.  For  it  is 
said  that  the  dress  of  both  sexes  is  similar.  It  consists  of  a number  of  loose 
wide  gowns,  worn  one  over  another ; those  of  the  lower  orders  being  of  linen 
or  calico,  those  of  the  higher  order  of  silk.  Gentlemen  wear  a scarf,  the 
length  of  which  is  regulated  by  the  rank  of  the  wearer,  and  which  in  turn 
regulates  the  bow  with  which  he  must  salute  a superior,  which  is  measured  by 
the  scarf  touching  the  ground.  To  this  dress  is  added  a garb  of  ceremony, 
consisting  of  a cloak  thrown  over  the  other  dress,  and  a petticoat  very  full 
and  plaited,  sewed  up  in  the  middle  between  the  legs,  which  is  worn  only 
by  the  higher  classes.  The  head  dress,  or  rather  the  mode  of  wearing  the 
hair,  constitutes  the  chief  difference  in  the  costume  of  the  sexes.  In  the  men, 
the  whole  hair  is  shaved  from  the  front  head  and  crown,  and  the  rest  gath- 
ered and  tied  on  the  top.  The  women  wear  the  whole  hair,  arranged  in  form 
of  a turban,  and  ornamented  with  pieces  of  tortoise  shell.  Neither  wear  hats, 
except  in  rain ; the  fan,  which  is  universally  carried,  being  a sufficient  pro- 
tection against  the  sun.  The  fan  is  in  constant  use,  and  for  all  purposes. 
Visitors  receive  dainties  upon  it — the  beggar  holds  it  out  to  receive  alms. 
It  is  nourished  by  the  dandy,  as  the  cane  among  us ; the  schoolmaster  uses 
it  as  with  us  he  does  the  ferule ; and  it  is  presented  on  a salver  to  the  high- 
born criminal  to  announce  his  doom. 

The  religion  of  the  Japanese  is  polytheism.  They  have  a great  number 
of  gods,  it  is  said,  and  the  temples  are  nearly  as  numerous  as  the  dwelling 
houses,  and  generally  magnificent.  It  is  not  rare,  says  Charlevoix,  to  see  on 
them  80  or  100  cedar  columns  of  prodigious  height,  and  colossal  statues  of 
bronze,  or  even  sometimes  of  gold  or  silver,  with  a great  number  of  lamps 
and  very  costly  ornaments.  Don  Vivero  y Velasco,  the  Spanish  governor  of 
the  Philippines,  who  was  tw^o  years  in  the  country  before  the  era  of  the  in- 
terdict, says  that  the  Pantheon  was  the  largest  building  he  had  seen  in 
Japan ; it  contained  2,600  gilt  "bronze  statues  of  gods. 

If  a person  spill  a drop  of  blood  on  him,  he  is  impure  for  seven  days.  If 
in  building  a temple  a workman  be  wounded,  he  is  afterward  incapable  of 
working  on  that  or  any  sacred  edifice ; and  if  this  happen  in  building  or  re- 
pairing a temple  of  Ten  sio-dai-dsin,  the  temple  must  be  pulled  down.  There 
are  other  causes  of  uncleanness,  which  have  been  before  advert^  to.  No 
quadruped  may  be  eaten  except  the  deer,  and  for  eating  those  prohibited  a 
person  is  unclean  for  thirty  days.  The  pheasant,  crane,  and  aquatic  birds 
may  be  eaten.  He  who  eats  others,  however,  is  unclean  only  one  hour. 
During  the  uncleanness,  from  any  cause,  the  person  must  not  enter  a temple, 
nor  do  any  act  of  religion.f  Some  writers  assert  that,  though  polytheists, 
the  Japanese  are  not  idolaters — the  gods  being  spiritual  beings,  and  no  wor- 
ship being  paid  to  images.  The  original  religion  is  called  sin-siu,  from  sin, 
gods,  and  siu,  faith — or  properly,  in  the  Japant-se  language,  kami-no-mitsi, 
or  the  way  of  the  gods.  It  is  not,  however,  strictly  correct  to  say  that  they 
are  polytheists,  for  their  gods  are  merely  spirits,  but  not  subjects  of  worship, 
only  objects  of  faith — Ten-sio-dai-dsin  being  the  only  object  of  worship. 


• Kaempfer,  m qaoied  In  **  Mannere  and  Cuetoma  of  the  Japanese,**  p.  97,  New  York  Ed. 
t CbarleToix,  Hist,  de  Japon. 
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Those  which  they  call  gods  are,  therefore,  rather  like  our  common  idea  of 
angels.  The  duties  enjoined  by  their  religion  are,  Ist,  the  preservation  of  a 
pure  fire,  as  the  emblem  of  purity,  and  instrument  of  purification ; 2d,  purity 
of  soul,  heart,  and  body ; 3d,  observance  of  festival  days ; 4th,  pilgrimages ; 
5Ui,  the  worship  of  the  kami,  or  sun  goddess.* 

There  is  ano^er  religion  beside  the  original  above  mentioned : it  is  the 
religion  of  Buddha.  Its  author  was  a man  who  lived  at  some  uncertain 
time  variously  stated  at  from  500  to  2,000  years  before  Christ.  It  is  simi- 
lar to  the  Buddhism  of  India,  and  said  to  have  come  from  there.  It  was 
introduced  into  Japan  by  Sakya  or  Xaca.  It  teaches  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  both  of  men  and  animals,  and  the  metempsychosis.  2d.  That  the 
soul,  after  separation  from  the  body,  is  rewarded  in  a place  of  happiness,  or 
punished  in  a place  of  misery,  according  to  the  good  or  evil  done  in  the 
body.  3d.  The  souls  of  men  differ  in  the  nature  of  their  actions,  and  will 
receive  or  enjoy  different  degrees  of  punishment  or  happiness.  4tL  Amida 
is  the  Supreme  God.  5th.  It  is  only  by  the  mediation  of  Amida  that  man 
can  obtain  remission  of  sins,  and  come  into  paradise,  but  he  must  also  lead 
a virtuous  life,  and  practice  the  five  precepts  of  Sackya.  First  Not  to  kill 
any  animal.  Second.  Not  to  rob.  Third.  To  avoid  wantonness,  (paillar- 
dise.)f  Fourth.  Not  to  lie.  Fifth.  Not  to  drink  strong  liquor. 

But  the  most  remarkable  part  of  the  religion  of  this  people  is  that  they 
have  many  ceremonies,  observances,  and  emblems  similar  to  the  Catholics. 
These  appear  to  belong  to  the  original  religion,  but  may  have  been  ingraft- 
ed upon  it  since  the  Christian  era.  A Sintoo  worshiper,  on  approaching  a 
temple,  performs  ablution  before  entering  at  a reservoir  provided  for  the 
purpose ; he  then  kneels  before  the  mirror,  which  is  in  every  temple ; then 
prays,  and  when  he  has  concluded,  deposits  money  in  a box,  and  retires.^ 
The  pilgrimage  to  a certain  temple  of  the  sun-goddess  is  enjoined  upon  all, 
and  by  the  more  devout  is  performed  yearly.  They  use  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  and  a chaplet  of  beads  similar  to  the  Catholic.  The  custom  of  sound- 
ing a clock  at  certain  times  a day  is  noticed  by  Charlevoix,  which  he  likens 
to  the  Catholic  ceremony  for  the  Angelus.  At  the  sound  of  the  clock,  all 
the  people  kneel,  and  invoke  ihe  god  with  a loud  voice.  He  mentions  also 
the  pilgrimages  in  use,  he  says,  by  both  religions,  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing pardon  of  sins.  Processions,  also,  in  which  they  carry  images  of  the 
gods,  and  relics,  are  mentioned  by  him  ; and  also  public  vows  and  prayers 
to  soften  heaven  in  periods  of  great  calamity ; the  right  of  asylum  afforded 
by  holy  places ; canonizations ; hierarchical  orders ; lamps  and  wax  candles 
burning  before  images ; confession ; burning  of  incense,  and  feast8.§  The 


* M«DDerv  and  costoms  of  the  Japanese  In  the  19tb  century,  from  accounts  of  recent  Dutch  visltora 
of  Japan,  and  from  the  German  work  ot  Dr.  Pb.  Fr.  Von  Siebold,  N.  Y.  Ed.,  p.  238. 

t CbarleToix,  Hist,  de  Japon. 

X Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Japanese  in  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  &e.  New  York  Edition, 
pane  239. 

I Tb**re  is  not  only  this  remarkable  resemblance  in  the  Japanese  religion  to  the  rights  and  obser?- 
anees  of  the  Catbotie  Church,  but  it  is  said  by  Charlevoix  that  the  Bonzes  distribute  consecrated 
bn^  to  which  they  attribute  great  virtue.  And  the  London  compilation  from  Von  Siebold  and 
others,  so  often  quoted,  states  that  the  pilgrim  when  ho  visits  the  shrine  receives  from  the  priest  a 
written  absolution  for  bis  sins.  (New  York  ed.,  p.  241.)  Charlevoix  farther  informs  us,  that  the 
god  who  U the  principal  object  of  worship  is  represented  with  three  heads  and  four  hands,  to  ex- 
press the  trinity,  and  the  universality  of  nis  works.  Nor  is  this  all,  but,  from  he  account  given  by 
one  of  the  missionaries,  it  appears  that  their  Idea  of  the  Supreme  God  is  the  same  as  that  taught  by 
Christianity.  ^ Pere  Louis  Froer,**  says  Charlevoix,  has  assured  us  that  there  is  among  the  Japan- 
ese a more  noble  idea  of  Amida.  They  claim  that  this  God  is  invisible,  of  a nature  diflbreot  from 
the  element’*,  that  he  existed  before  the  creation  of  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  that  bo  had  no  begin- 
ning, and  wiU  have  no  end ; that  all  things  were  created  by  him ; that  his  being  extends  over  the 
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two  principal  sects  are  divided  into  upwards  of  thirty  sects,  each  of  which 
enjoys  perfect  toleration  and  equality  before  the  law.* 

These  people  surpass  all  others  in  agricultural  labor  and  skill.  With  a 
mountainous,  and  for  the  most  part  naturally  infertile  country,  their  perse- 
vering labor  has  not  only  made  it  to  yield  articles  for  the  sustenance  of  man 
throughout  all  the  slopes  and  crevices  of  the  hills,  but  their  skill  in  pro- 
ducing vegetable  monsters,  both  giants  and  dwarfe,  is  wonderful.  “ Nature 
has  not  given  in  vain  to  this  people,”  says  Kampfer,  “ a body  robust  for 
labor,  and  a mind  capable  of  the  most  ingenious  inventions.”  The  country, 
diverse  in  soil  and  in  situation,  divided  into  mountain  and  lowland,  con- 
sisting of  separate  islands,  has  a variety  of  products,  and  truly,  says  the 
same  writer,  there  are  few  things  which  we  may  desire  that  are  not  pro- 
duced by  some  of  the  many  islands  or  provinces.”  Gold,  silver,  copper, 
lead,  iron,  coal,  sulphur,  porcelain,  cattle,  horses,  rice,  figs,  and  other  fruits, 
with  all  kinds  of  grain,  peas  and  legumes  in  abundance,  ainl  a great  num- 
ber of  things  which  serve  them  for  £eir  manufactures  and  their  dress,  he 
tells  us,  are  the  productions  of  this  country.  And  he  adds,  that  they  have 
pearls  and  precious  stones,  and  almc^t  all  kinds  of  drugs. 

Of  the  trade  and  Commerce  of  Japan,  or  what  this  might  be  made,  either 
in  kind  or  amount,  all  must  be  uncertain  and  conjectural.  Between  the 
time  of  the  first  European  visit  to  the  country  and  the  interdict  which  has 
excluded  them,  Commerce  was  in  a state  very  different  from  its  condition  in 
our  time.  The  world  was  in  a diflferent  state.  And  if  we  could  have  an 
authentic  statement  of  the  Japanese  Commerce  with  Europe  at  that  period, 
it  would  not  form  a very  good  basis  for  estimating  the  Commerce  that 
might  grow  out  of  friendly  relations  for  the  future.  Nor  can  much  belter 
calculation  be  drawn  from  the  restricted  trade  with  the  Dutch  and  Chinese 
since  that  period.  The  principal  Dutch  trade  has  been  in  copper,  camphor, 
tea,  lackered  ware,  porcelain,  and  brimstone.  The  cutlery,  which  is  superior 
to  all  other,  at  least  in  the  article  of  swords,  with  the  metals,  and  some 
drugs  and  precious  stones,  might  be  added  to  the  credit  side  of  the  Japan- 
ese ledger.  But  so  well  are  all  their  wants  supplied  from  their  home  industry, 
that  it  might  be  difficult  to  find  something  to  lade  our  ships  with  on  the 
outward  voyage.  Perhaps  calicoes  and  agricultural  implements,  shoes  and 
hats  and  glass  ware,  might  help  to  make  up  the  invoice. 

If  the  fact,  that  two  Dutch  ships  and  twelve  Chinese  junks  making  one 
voyage  yearly,  have  been  sufficient  to  supply  to  Japan  all  she  wants  of  for- 
eign articles  and  to  take  away  her  surplus  for  foreign  markets,  and  that  the 


heaven,  the  earth,  and  under  the  earth;  that  he  is  present  everywhere,  and  governs  all  things;  that 
he  Is  unchangeable,  immaterial ; and  that  he  ought  to  be  reverenced  as  the  inexhaustible  source  of 
all  good.”  I^vt-ideut  Meylan  asserts,  (as  the  London  compilation  already  frequently  referred  to  in- 
forms us.  p.  247,  New  York  ed.,)  that  about  the  year  50  of  our  era,  a Brahminical  sect  was  intro- 
duced into  Japan,  the  doctrines  of  which  were  the  redemption  of  the  world  by  the  son  of  a virgin, 
who  died  to  expiate  the  sins  of  men,  thus  insuring  to  them  a Joyful  resurrecdon.  and  a trinity  of 
immaterial  persons,  constituting  one  eternal,  omnipresent,  omnipotent  God,  the  Creator  of  all,  to  be 
adored  as  the  source  of  all  good. 

* It  is  well  remarked,  and  withthe  force  of  troth,  bv  a writer  in  the  Loudon  Quarterly  Review, 
vol.  lit..  No.  104. fur  November,  1834.  in  pioof  of  this  fact:  **Nor  let  the  cruel  persecutions  of  the 
Christians  in  Japan  be  objected  to  me.  1 ask,  whether  this  toleration  was  not  one  of  the  causes 
which  BO  far  facilitated  the  introduction  of  Christianity  there  ¥”  It  is  related  by  Don  Vivero  y 
Velasco,  a very  pious  Catholic,  in  1608,  that  the  bonzes  of  all  the  sects  having  concurred  in  a re- 
quest to  the  em^ror  Ihiit  ho  would  expel  our  monks  from  Japan,  the  prince  inquired  how  many 
different  religions  there  were  in  Jupaii.  “Thirty- five,”  was  the  reply.  “Well,”  said  he,  “wtere 
thirty-five  sects  con  be  tolerated,  we  can  easily  bear  with  thirty-six  : leave  the  strangers  in  peace.” 
( Aalatic  Journal,  vol.  ii..  New  York,  July,  1830,  p.  199.)  The  Loudon  compilation  before  referred 
to,  in  the  account  of  the  civil  war  about  1000,  says:  “ tilde  Yori  was  supported  by  all  the  Japanese 
(^hriaUiins,”  p.  260.  It  is  represented  by  Siebold  and  others  that  they  took  part  ia  the  war. 
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Dutch  share  in  this  monopoly  of  the  trade  has  been  a losing  concern,  so 
that,  by  the  solicitation  of  the  Dutch  Company,  their  government  took  the 
burden  off  their  hands,  may  be  regarded  as  any  indication ; or  if  any  con- 
clusion may  be  drawn  from  the  opinions  of  the  writers  from  whom  our 
knowledge  of  Japanese  matters  is  derived,  we  are  bound  to  form  the  opinion 
that  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country,  if  open  to  the  world,  cannot  be  very 
lai^  in  amount  or  very  lucrative.* 

The  infraction  of  all  laws  in  Japan  is  punished  with  death  or  imprison- 
ment— mostly  with  death.  This  is  the  penalty  inflicted  upon  all  persona 
implicated  in  making  or  suffering  any  breach  of  the  non- intercourse  laws. 
If  a foreigner  attempts  to  violate  the  prohibitions  by  entering  the  Japanese 
territory,  not  only  is  he  punishable  with  death,  but  the  prince  of  the  prov- 
ince and  the  military  ofl&cers  whose  duty  is  to  see  the  law  enforced  in  the 
particular  place,  are  all  liable  to  capital  punishment;  and  the  penalty  is  ex- 
ecuted with  the  utmost  rigor,  except  that  the  officers  are  allowed  to  dispatch 
themselves  by  the  harakiri.  Those  who  bring  home  shipwrecked  mariners 
are  none  the  less  criminal,  if  they  should  land,  and  they  would  be  even  re- 
wded  with  less  favor  from  this  circumstance,  it  being  a crime  for  the 
Japanese  to  leave  bis  country,  which  subjects  him  to  the  sentence  of  death 
if  he  returns,  and  criminal  also  in  those  who  return  him. 

It  is  known  to  all  our  readers  that  an  expedition  has  been  lately  fitted 
out  from  our  shores  by  the  Executive  of  the  United  States,  under  the  two- 
fold object  of  obtaining  permission  from  the  Japanese  government  for  our 
steamers  running  to  India  to  procure  supplies  of  coal  from  Japan ; and  also 
to  endeavor  to  induce  that  nation  to  open  its  ports  to  our  trade.  The  ex- 
pedition is  charged  with  the  return  of  some  shipwrecked  Japanese — a cir- 
cumstance which  will  be  of  great  danger  to  the  success  of  the  expedition, 
and  may  be,  of  itself,  sufficient  wholly  to  frustrate  it  Of  the  probabilities 
of  success,  we  shall  presently  say  a few  words.  But  first,  we  hope  to  be 
excused  for  noticing  some  erroneous  opinions  abroad  in  relation  to  the  ex- 
pedition. 

The  London  Examiner,  as  quoted  in  the  work  of  Dr.  Talbot  Watts,  says 
the  Americans  “send  a force  to  demand  reparation  for  injuries  done  to 
themselves  by  such  flagrant  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature  and  society ; to 
compel  the  Japanese  to  renew  their  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  mankind, 
and  to  forbear  from  the  practice  of  a ferocious  inhospitality.”  The  same 
paper  speculates  on  the  insufficiency  of  the  force,  and  of  the  best  chance  of 
success  being  in  the  bombardment  of  Jeddo,  which,  by  the  way,  is  some 
fourteen  miles  from  the  roadstead  where  the  vessels  will  be  compelled  to 
anchor,  and  very  judiciously  recommends  that  the  Americans  should  stick 
to  their  vessels,  and  not  attempt  a landing. 

The  Dublin  Nation,  as  quoted  by  the  same  author,  says  the  objects  of 

* In  a lale  number  of  De  Bow’s  Commercial  Ruview,  a pretty  formidable  list  is  set  down  of  ar- 
Udes  said  to  be  carried  bv  the  Dutch  to  Japan,  and  an  estimate  is  rentared,  which  supposes  the 
whole  trade,  if  it  could  be  opened  to  the  world,  would  amoont  to  #200, 000,000.  We  know  not 
from  what  sources  the  writer  may  have  derived  his  facts  on  which  to  found  such  a computation  of 
the  amoont.  From  what  we  find  stated  in  the  compilation  made  up  from  the  accounts  of  the  Dutch 
rratdi  ntn  and  from  the  work  of  Janeikny,  taken  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  nearly  every  ar- 
ticle in  use  in  Japan,  or  that  conld  be  thero  used,  is  prodneed  or  made  there,  and  of  the  few  vessels 
BOW  employed,  and  even  those  few  at  a loss,  we  are  constrained  to  think  that  n etatemeot  of  one- 

Jnarter  of  the  above  amount  would  be  incredtblo.  Of  twenty-one  articles  said  to  be  carried  to 
apao  by  the  Dutch,  thirteen  are  imported  by  us,  and  some  are  products  of  the  East  Indies,  which 
most  forever  exclude  our  competition;  and  of  thirteen  named  as  carried  by  the  Chinese,  we  could 
awry  only  dried  fish  nod  whale  oil ; and  the  article  of  dried  fish,  as  well  as  that  of  porcelain,  are 
ineladed  by  the  writer  in  the  list,  both  of  imports  and  exports.  It  is  by  no  means  obvious  that  the 
trade  would  amount  to  a lithe  of  the  sum  named  in  Do  Bow. 
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the  expedition  are  “ to  terminate  the  rigid  exclusion  which  dooms  to  de- 
struction the  vessel  of  any  nation  which  may  seek  the  protection  of  its  har- 
bors from  the  perils  of  the  deep,  and  to  demand  the  release  of  numerous 
Europeans  and  Americans  captured  by  the  jealous  and  cruel  natives,  and 
exhibited  in  iron  cages  in  various  parts  of  the  Japanese  territory ; ” and 
further,  “ the  proposal  for  a commercial  relation  is  left  to  the  free  choice  of 
the  country  and  the  government;  but  the  other  propositions  are  to  he  rigor- 
ously  enforced  by  the  whole  strength  of  the  squadron^  if  force  be  necessary^'* 
The  Paris  La  Patrie  says : “ What  England  did  in  China  twelve  years 
ago,  the  United  States  are  going  to  attempt  in  Japan  and  “ the  immense 
resources  which  she  (the  U.  States)  has  at  her  disposal  will  permit  her  hap- 
pily to  end,  sooner  or  later,  an  expedition,  the  success  of  which  interests  her 
Commerce  to  so  high  a degree.”  And  the  same  paper,  quoting  the  Lon- 
don Times,  says : “Although  the  Japanese  are  a more  warlike  race  than 
the  Chinese,  they  could  not  do  anything  against  the  cannons  of  the  three 
frigates.” 

The  Edinburgh  Review,  October,  1852,  says  the  objects  of  the  expedition 
are  “ to  demand  satisfaction  for  various  acts  of  outrage  and  inhumanity  per- 
petrated by  the  Japanese  on  the  crews  of  ships  engaged  in  the  whale  tish- 
ery,”  (p.  183.)  The  same  work,  in  relation  to  the  expedition,  speaks  of  it 
as  a warlike  one,  and  speculates  on  the  result  of  the  anticipated  conflict, 
using  the^ord  attack  and  similar  phrases,  and  says  we  cannot  contemplate 
the  slaughter  of  a gallant  people  without  a pang  of  regret.  Of  the  inter- 
dict of  the  Japanese,  and  of  the  non-intercourse  policy,  the  Review  says  it 
is  a mystery  which  the  governments  of  the  world  have  a right  to  dispel, 

Sp.  182;)  and  that  other  nations  have  a right  to  compel  an  intercourse, 
p.  200,)  evidently  intimating  that  such  is  the  object  of  the  American  Oov- 
ernment.* 

Such  views  as  are  above  expressed  by  foreign  writers,  it  would  be  quite 
unnecessary  to  notice  for  any  purpose  of  enlightening  American  readers. 
But  in  this  discussion  of  Japanese  affairs  which  we  have  essayed  with  es- 
pecial reference  to  the  expedition,  on  which  some  views  of  our  own  will  be 
added,  we  could  not  feel  that  the  subject  had  received  its  due  treatment 
without  correcting  the  errors  of  these  foreign  writers  in  regard  to  the  inten- 
tions of  our  government,  especially  as  some  of  the  writers  are  of  the  highest 
respectability,  and  as  silence  might  be  construed  into  an  acquiescence  in 
their  truth.  The  ideas  thus  expressed  have  their  origin  wholly  in  the  imagi- 
nation, and  are  altogether  erroneous,  which  will  be  apparent  from  three  or 
four  considerations. 

1st.  The  instructions  given  by  our  government  do  not  authorize  the  use 
of  any  force,  or  in  the  roost  distant  manner  give  any  intimation  to  the  com- 
mander of  the  squadron  that  any  attack  is,  in  any  event,  to  be  made,  or 
force  used  ; nor  are  any  of  the  purposes  or  objects  named  in  the  above  ex- 
tracts to  be  found  in  the  instructions.  If,  therefore,  the  Commodore  should 


* Charles  McFarlane.  Esq.,  the  aatbor  of  a receDt  raluable  English  arork  on  Japan,  also  ex  - 
'presses  apprehensions  that  force  rosy  be  attempted  by  our  rquadron,  which  he  does  in  compliment- 
ary terms  to  the  ralor  of  the  American  troops.  ^ Beaten,”  he  says,  they  Ube  Japanese)  must  be 
by  men  such  as  those  who  marched  from  the  United  States  into  Mexico ; but  we  cannot,  without 
emotion,  think  of  the  numbers  that  may  be  slaughtered  before  any  surrender,  ca)iiltilation,  or  mili- 
tary or  political  seltlemeiit  whatsoever  can  take  place,”  (p.  215,  New  York  ed.)  We  cannot,  how- 
ever, feel  the  confidence  In  the  result  which  is  expressed  by  this  author.  Japan,  with  a pitpula- 
tion,  as  we  think,  ten  to  one  to  the  Mexican,  entirely  homogeneous,  strongly  military,  packed  into 
a much  less  space,  would  meet  an  invading  army  with  twenty  for  every  one  that  met  our  troops  In 
Mexico,  and  if  out  down  to  a man,  other  twenty  would  come  in  the  place  of  every  score  slain. 
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attempt  force,  it  would  be  wholly  unauthorized,  and  he  would  be  subjected 
to  inquiry  and  punishment  at  home,  if  it  could  be  supposed,  against  all  hu- 
man probability,  that  the  Japanese  would  suffer  him  to  return  homer. 

2d.  The  compulsion  of  any  nation  to  a trade  with  us,  or  to  any  change  in 
her  laws,  is  entirely  beyond  the  scope  of  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
Government.  It  has  ever  contended  for  the  right  of  all  nations  to  make 
their  own  laws,  without  any  accountability  to  other  nations,  and  without 
any  right  of  intervention  on  the  part  of  other  nations.  An  attempt  to  com- 
pel the  Japanese  to  change  their  laws  relating  to  foreign  intercourse,  is  an 
attempt  to  destroy  so  far  their  sovereignty,  and  is  oppugnant  to  the  spirit  of 
our  government,  and  to  the  whole  uniform  course  of  our  policy.  It  would 
be  going  very  far  beyond  what  Kossuth  suggested  that  he  desired  it  should 
do — far  beyond  what  the  most  ardent  sympathizers  with  nations  struggling 
under  oppression  have  ever  suggested  should  be  done  by  us  in  behalf  of 
freedom. 

3d.  If  it  were  within  the  scope  of  our  policy,  the  Executive  has  no  author- 
ity to  direct  hostilities  against  another  nation  without  act  of  Congress. 
Every  well-instructed  man  and  boy  among  us  knows  that  the  President  has 
no  power  to  do  tliis.  This  is  no  questionable  matter.  And  to  these  rea- 
sons it  might  well  be  added,  that  in  the  face  of  the  great  populousness  and 
warlike  spirit  of  the  Japanese,  and  of  the  resolution  with  which  in  former 
times  they  have  met  attacks  upon  them,  and  of  the  law  which  requires  that 
the  prince  and  the  chief  military  oflScera  of  the  province  where  any  landing 
should  be  effected  shall  answer  it  with  their  lives,  and  in  face  of  the  great 
standing  army  of  the  empire — a hostile  expedition  with  no  greater  force 
than  the  squadron  ordered  to  Japan,  would  not  seem  to  be  devised  by  a 
statesman,  but  projected  by  a boy. 

The  Japanese,  as  all  accounts  agree,  possess  the  military  spirit  of  the  Tar- 
tar and  the  northern  Asiatic.  They  have  a standing  army  of  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  men,  are  a hardy  race,  have  a sense  of  honor  bor- 
dering on  fanaticism,  and  traditions  of  frustrated  invasions  of  Kublai  and 
the  neighboring  nations,  with  which  their  valor  is  warmed  and  their  national 
glory  is  suffused  with  a living  luster.  They  have  the  best  sword  in  the 
world,  said  to  surpass  the  blade  of  Toledo  and  of  Damascus,  and  such  skill 
with  it  that  it  is  reported  they  can  cleave  a man  in  two,  or  sunder  him  in 
the  thickest  part  of  the  body  and,  as  before  said,  death  is  the  doom,  rig- 
orously enforced,  of  the  oflBcers  who  should  allow  of  any  foreign  invasion  of 
the  territory.  We  do  not  think  it  well  judged  to  send  so  much  force,  or 
any  force,  to  Japan,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  liable  to  the  construction  that 
foreign  writers  have  put  u[K>n  it ; and  for  the  more  important  consideration 
that  it  will  appear  to  the  Japanese  themselves  to  present  a hostile  aspect,  and 
to  be  intended  for  intimidation,  which  would  of  itself  be  sufficient  to  frus- 
trate the  objects  of  the  expedition. 

The  idea  of  our  government  in  sending  a force  there,  probably  has  been 
that  it  should  exert  a moral  force,  not  a physical ; that  it  should  impress  the 
Japanese  with  the  idea  of  our  national  greatness  and  power.  But  this  with 
such  an  extremely  jealous  people,  and  one  not  susceptible  of  intimidation, 
is  a £;reat  mistake.  It  is  exactly  the  thing  that  should  have  been  avoided. 
Another  error  committed  is  the  charge  of  returning  those  Japanese  who  had 
been  shipwrecked,  to  their  country.  This,  in  the  eye  of  the  Japanese  law. 


* Don  Virero  y Veluoo.  Asiatic  Journal,  July,  1630,  p.  3J0. 
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instead  of  being  viewed  as  a kindness,  is  a legal  wrong,  a violation  of  law, 
an  offence  which  is  subject  to  punishment.  Instead  of  conciliating  the 
Japanese  government,  its  effect  will  be  the  contrary.  Of  this  our  govern- 
ment has  been  notified  by  the  Japanese  emperor.  This  will  be  another 
cause  for  rendering  the  expedition  unsuccessful.  A third  will  be  that  our 
government  asks  too  much.  It  should  have  rested  satisfied  with  one  thing, 
the  one  of  most  important  necessity.  If,  studious  of  the  Japanese  peculiar- 
ities of  law,  dispositions,  and  customs,  and  anxiously  seeking  to  avoid  every- 
thing that  might,  in  either,  give  offence,  our  commissioner  w'ere  charged 
with  only  one  request,  that  our  steamers  on  their  passage  to  China  and  India 
might  obtain  a supply  of  coal  at  a Japanese  port,  or  that  of  one  of  the  de- 
pendencies, there  might  be  a chance  that  this  might  be  granted ; and  this 
once  obtained,  the  rest  might  be  safely  left  to  time  and  circumstance,  with 
such  a people,  the  best  negotiators.  But  even  this  request  for  coal  would 
be  more  likely  to  be  successful  when  made  by  the  master  of  each  boat  for 
himself,  than  by  the  formal  presentment  of  a government  envoy.  This  or 
any  other  requests  would  be  likely  to  receive  more  favor  if  made  by  the 
Dutch  government  than  any  other.  It  seems  indeed,  by  the  note  verbale  of 
the  Netherlands  Minister  to  the  late  Secretary  of  State,  that  this  request, 
which  is  made  the  principal  and  foremost  one  in  that  officer’s  instructions  to 
Com.  Aulick,  was  already  granted  before  asking.  The  note  runs,  “ It  is  a 
matter  of  public  notoriety  that  foreign  vessels  are  excluded  from  Japan  by 
the  government  of  tliat  empire.  It  was,  nevertheless,  determined  in  1842, 
that  if  such  vessels  should  be  cast  upon  the  shores  of  Japan  by  storms,  or 
come  there  in  want  of  provisianSy  with  a view  of  asking  for  suck  commod- 
ities ^ water^  or  wood  for  fuel^  those  articles  should  he  granted  to  them  on  re- 
questP  Any  show  of  menace  or  peremptory  demand  would  be  likely  to 
cause  a withdrawal  of  these  indulgences. 

At  various  periods  since  the  existence  of  the  interdict  several  attempts  have 
been  made  by  Russian,  English,  American,  French,  and  other  navigators  to 
gain  permission  to  trade,  or  to  be  allowed  to  go  on  shore,  all  with  the  same 
result.  In  1791  the  Argonaut,  in  1803  the  Frederic,  in  1808  the  Phaeton, 
English  frigate,  in  1818  Capt.  Gordon,  of  the  English  navy,  in  a small  brig, 
successively  appeared  in  the  waters  of  Japan,  and,  at  different  points,  request- 
ed permission  to  trade.  They  were  all  civilly  but  firmly  refused.  In  the 
case  of  the  Phaeton,  an  expedition  was  planned  to  burn  her,  headed  by  the 
prince  of  the  province,  and  great  military  preparation  was  made  for  the  exe- 
cution of  the  plan.  This  was  in  consequence  of  some  violence  of  Capt.  Pel- 
lew,  ill  seizing  two  men  of  the  Dutch  factory,  and  in  making  menaces  to  the 
Japanese  authorities.  There  was  about  this  time  an  appearance  of  a dispo- 
sition on  the  part  of  the  Japanese  to  relax  somewhat  of  the  extreme  rigor  of 
their  policy ; but  this  ill-judged  conduct  of  Capt.  Pellew  again  caused  all 
their  caution  to  revive.  The  Phaeton  suddenly  left  the  harbor,  and  thus 
prevented  the  meditated  attack.  But  the  Governor  of  Nagasaki,  knowing 
that  he  had  incurred  the  penalty  of  death  for  suffering  the  ship  to  escape, 
assembled  his  household,  and  performed  execution  on  himself  by  ripping 
open  his  abdomen,  and  the  several  commanders  of  the  neglectful  military 
posts  followed  his  example.  The  Prince  of  Fizen,  who  at  the  time  was  re- 
siding at  Yeddo,  on  the  farther  side  of  the  kingdom,  in  obedience  to  the  re- 
quirement of  law,  was  punished  with  one  hundred  days  imprisonment  for 
the  neglect  of  these  military  officers  who  had  charge  in  his  a^ence. 

Notwithstanding  this  unfortunate  visit  of  Capt.  Pellew,  Capt.  Gordon,  ten 
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years  later,  was  treated  with  great  civility,  though  the  authorities  compelled 
him  to  deliver  to  them  his  rudder,  and  surrounded  his  vessel  with  about 
bkty  gun  boats  and  guard  boats.  In  1845  CapL  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  in  the 
frigate  Samarang,  entered  the  harbor  of  Nagasaki,  and  requested  leave  to  go 
on  shore  to  make  some  astronomical  observations.  This  was  granted.  This, 
however,  was  accorded  by  some  of  the  inferior  officers  underhandedly,  and 
they  expressed  to  the  strangers  that  if  it  were  repeated  it  would  lead  to  their 
punishment  The  officers  of  the  frigate  were  much  impressed  with  the  man- 
ners of  the  Japanese.  The  narrative  represents  that  “ they  were  most  polite 
and  courteous,  conducting  themselves  with  refined  and  polished  urbanity, 
and  exhibiting  in  their  actions  a dignified  and  respectful  demeanor,  that  put 
to  shame  the  ill  breeding  of  the  seamen  who  ventured  to  laugh  at  them.” 
Indeed,  the  English  and  Americana  may  take  lessons  in  manners  from  this 
highly  civilized  and  refined  people.  The  ships  above  named  were  English. 

Several  American  vessels  have  at  times  made  attempts  to  gain  a footing 
in  the  country.  The  first  was  in  the  year  1797,  during  the  war  between 
England  and  Holland.  The  war  between  the  two  powers  making  it  danger- 
ous for  Dutch  vessels  to  traverse  the  ocean,  the  Dutch  authorities  at  Batavia 
engaged  the  American  ship  Eliza,  of  New  York,  to  take  the  place  of  the 
Dutch  annual  vessel.  The  appearance  of  a vessel  bearing  the  Dutch  flag, 
but  with  a crew  speaking  another  language,  was  a riddle  which  perplexed 
the  Japanese,  and  awakened  their  jealousy.  The  Dutch  residents  were  at 
last  able  to  make  all  clear,  and  she  was  permitted  to  leave  her  cargo  and 
take  another.  This  was  all  in  her  Dutch  character  and  for  Dutch  account. 
But  Capt  Stewart,  her  commander,  in  a few  years  after  presented  himself  in 
another  vessel,  under  the  American  flag,  and  requested  permission  to  trade, 
which  was  refused.  He  was  suppKed  with  water — it  being  the  uniform 
practice  to  furnish  vessels  in  want  of  refreshments  or  provisions  not  only 
freely,  but  gratuitously.  Other  American  vessels  have  been  subsequently 
supplied  in  like  manner.  We  shall  mention  only  two  of  these. 

In  1831  a Japanese  junk  was  blown  off  to  sea,  and  cast  ashore  on  our 
northwest  coast,  near  the  mouth  of  Columbia  River.  After  some  years  they 
were  carried  to  Macao,  and  thence  taken  by  the  American  ship  Morrison,  of 
New  York,  to  be  returned  to  their  own  country.  Mr.  King,  a merchant  of 
the  latter  place,  who  went  with  them,  laid  before  the  emperor  a paper  of  this 
tenor : “ Our  countrymen  have  not  yet  visited  your  country,  but  only  know 
that,  in  old  times,  the  merchants  of  all  nations  were  admitted  to  your  har- 
bors. Afterward,  having  transgressed  the  law,  they  were  restricted  or  ex- 
pelled. Now  we,  coming  for  the  first  time,  and  having  done  no  wrong, 
request  permission  to  carry  on  a friendly  intercourse  on  the  ancient  footing.” 
It  does  not  appear  that  any  answer  was  received  from  the  emperor,  or  time 
allowed  for  its  transmission.  The  vessel  was  compelled,  by  hostile  prepara- 
tion on  shore,  to  leave  the  harbor  and  put  to  sea.  The  shipwrecked  mariners 
were  carried  back  with  them  to  Macao.  On  this  affair  being  mentioned  to 
some  of  the  Japanese  officials  at  Nagasaki,  by  Capt.  Belcher,  in  1845,  they 
said — “ We  neV^r  allow  any  Japanese  to  return  under  such  circumstances. 
We  sent  a junk-full  back  to  the  emperor  of  China,  and  he  is  our  ally.” 

An  American  whaleship,  the  Mercator,  Capt.  Cooper,  cruising  to  the  north 
of  the  Japanese  Archipelago  in  1845,  took  eleven  shipwrecked  Japanese  from 
a sinking  wreck,  and  eleven  others  from  a rock  on  which  they  had  been  cast. 
He  proceeded  with  them  to  Japan,  and  anchored  in  the  bay  of  Jeddo.  The 
next  day  after  coming  to  anchor,  from  three  hundred  and  seventy  to  three 
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hundred  and  eighty  junks  surrounded  the  vessel,  each  carrying  from  fifteen 
to  thirty  men,  well  armed.  They  took  the  ship  in  tow  and  carried  her  in 
front  of  a town,  where  they  guarded  her  with  three  rows  of  junks.  The 
crowd  of  people  was  immense.  The  ship,  awaiting  the  order  of  the  emperor, 
remained  three  days  in  the  bay,  the  curiosity  of  the  people  daily  increasing. 
At  the  end  of  this  time  the  captain  received  orders  to  depart.  They  gave 
him  a great  quantity  of  provisions,  and  returned  his  arms,  which,  according 
to  custom,  they  had  taken  ashore  on  his  arrival.  The  boats  that  had  towed 
him  into  port  took  him  in  tow  again  in  the  same  number,  making  a file  more 
than  a mile  long.  The  order  received  from  the  emperor  was  in  these  words ; 
“ I am  informed,  by  the  mouth  of  some  shipwrecked  persons  of  our  country, 
that  these  shipwrecked  men  have  been  brought  home  by  your  ship,  and  that 
they  have  been  well  treated.  But,  according  to  our  laws,  they  must  not  be 
brought  home,  except  by  the  Chinese  or  Dutch.  Nevertheless,  in  the  present 
case  we  shall  make  an  exception,  because  the  return  of  these  men  by  you 
must  be  attributed  to  your  ignorance  of  these  laws.  In  future,  Japanese 
subjects  will  not  be  received  in  like  circumstances,  and  will  have  to  be  treated 
rigorously  when  returned.  You  are  hereby  advised  of  this,  and  that  you 
must  make  it  known  to  others. 

“ As,  in  consequence  of  your  long  voyage,  provisions,  and  wood  and  water 
are  wanting  on  l^ard  your  ship,  we  have  regard  to  your  request,  and  what- 
ever you  w’ant  will  be  given  to  you. 

“ As  soon  as  possible  after  the  reception  of  this  order  the  ship  must  de- 
part, and  return  directly  to  her  own  country.” 

That  our  vessels  might  not  again  do  the  same  ignorantly,  the  Netherlands 
minister  was  requested  to  send  to  our  government  a note,  in  accordance  with 
the  wish  of  the  emperor,  calling  its  attention  to  an  imperial  decree  promul- 
gated in  1843,  in  these  terms: — 

“ Shipwrecked  persons  of  the  Japanese  nation  must  not  be  brought  back 
to  their  country,  except  on  board  of  Netherlands  or  Chinese  ships ; for,  in 
case  these  shipwrecked  persons  shall  be  brought  back  on  the  shijis  of  other 
nations,  they  will  not  be  received. 

Considering  ihe  express  prohibition  of  the  Japanese  subjects  themselves 
to  explore,  or  to  make  of  their  own  authority  reconnoissances  on  the  coasts 
or  islands  of  the  empire,  this  prohibition,  for  greater  reason,  is  extended  to 
foreigners.” 

The  more  important  attempts,  and  those  more  directly  in  point,  and  wor- 
thy of  consideration  as  indicators  of  what  may  be  expected  from  the  present 
expedition,  are  those  formally  made  in  the  name  and  behalf  of  other  govern- 
ments. A Japanese  vessel  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Siberia,  and  the 
Empress  Catharine  ordered  that  such  of  the  crew  as  had  been  saved  should 
be  conveyed  home.  They  were  accordingly  sent,  and  by  instructions  from 
the  empress  were  directed  to  endeavor  to  establish  such  friendly  relations  as 
might  be  for  the  mutual  benehts  of  both  countries.  They  are  adjoining 
neighbors,  Japan  possessing  the  southern  Kurile  Islands,  and  Russia  the 
northern.  Capt.  Laxman,  who  returned  the  Japanese,  and  made  known  the 
wishes  of  the  Russian  sovereign,  received  this  answer  in  writing : — 

“ 1st.  That  although  their  laws  inflict  perpetual  imprisonment  on  every 
stranger  landing  in  any  part  of  the  Japanese  empire,  the  harbor  of  Nagasaki 
excepted,  yet  in  consideration  of  the  ignorance  of  these  laws  pleaded  by  the 
Russians,  and  of  their  having  saved  the  lives  of  several  Japanese  subjects, 
they  are  willing  to  waive  the  strict  enforcement  of  them  in  the  present  in- 
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stance,  provided  Lieutenant  Laxman  will  promise,  for  himself  and  his  coun- 
trymen, to  return  immediately  to  his  own  country,  and  never  again  to  ap- 
proach any  part  of  the  coast  but  the  harbor  aforesaid. 

“ 2d.  That  the  Japanese  government  thanks  the  Russians  for  the  care 
taken  of  its  subjects,  but  at  the  same  time  informs  them  that  they  may 
either  leave  them  or  carry  them  back  again,  as  they  think  6t,  as  the  Japanese 
consider  all  men  to  belong  to  whatever  country  their  destiny  may  carry 
them,  and  where  their  lives  may  have  been  protected.*” 

In  L’Univers,  on  histoire  et  description  de  tous  les  peoples,  etc.,  by  M.  A. 
D.  B.  de  Jancigny,  the  author  relates  the  attempt  made  by  the  king  of 
Holland  to  open  some  of  the  ports  of  Japan  to  the  Commerce  of  the  world. 
A proposition  of  this  kind  from  that  quarter,  would  undoubtedly  be  more 
likely  to  meet  with  acceptance  than  from  any  other  nation.  The  Dutch 
being  the  only  nation  who  enjoy  any  commercial  advantage  or  relation  with 
Japan,  the  proposal  comes  from  them  without  any  suspicion  of  interested 
motive.  In  1 844-5,  he  says,  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  king  cf  Holland 
to  lead  the  Japanese  government  to  examine  seriously  if  it  would  not  be  for 
the  interests  of  Japan  to  anticipate  the  inevitable  tendencies  of  European 
civilization  and  Commerce,  and  to  open  gradually  its  ports  to  other  vessels 
beside  the  Dutch.  This  attempt,  far  from  having  the  result  which  the  gen- 
erous motive  merited,  seems,  on  the  contrary,  to  have  con6rmed  the  Japa- 
nese in  their  exclusive  system.  Drawing,  from  the  example  of  China,  the 
conclusion  that  unforseen  events  might  compel  her,  in  spite  of  herself,  to 
multiply  her  points  of  contract  with  other  nations  of  the  earth,  the  king  re- 
marked that  the  proximity  in  which  Japan  was  to  the  English  colonies  at  Hong- 
kong and  the  mouth  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  now  open  to  European  nations, 
would  fatally  draw  this  nation  to  a near  crisis,  the  consequences  of  which  it 
would  seem  prudent  to  prevent  by  concessions  satisfactory  to  Euro|>eans. 
He  then  solicited  the  ziogoon  to  open  not  only  Nagasaki,  but  two  or  three 
other  ports  in  Niphon  and  Yezo  to  foreign  vessels  without  distinction  of 
flag. 

“You  will  easily  understand,”  added  the  king  of  Holland,  “that  my  in- 
terest must  suggest  to  me  counsels  contrary  to  those  I give  you,  since  as 
long  as  you  persevere  in  the  present  system,  my  nation  will  alone  make  a 
monopoly  of  your  Commerce,  but  it  is  precisely  the  friendship  with  which  you 
have  favored  us  in  preference  to  other  people,  that  imposes  on  us  the  duty 
of  calling  your  attention  to  the  future  which  threatens  you.  If  you  longer 
refuse  to  take  the  place  which  you  ought  to  hold  among  commercial  nations, 
you  will  be  forced  in  your  intrenchments,  and  be  humiliated  as  the  Celestial 
empire  has  been.  Spare  yourself  this  humiliation,  in  season,  by  generous 
measures,  which  will  conciliate  to  you  the  esteem  and  sympathy  of  European 
powers.” 

The  king  of  Holland,  we  must  think,  erred  in  the  motive  of  fear  presen- 
ted to  the  emf>eror,  and  also  in  referring  to  the  fact  of  the  English  invasion 
of  China,  and  of  her  colonies  planted  in  the  Celestial  empire.  If  we  had 
desired  to  present  to  the  ziogoon  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  present  Japa- 
nese policy,  we  should  not  have  known  where  to  look  for  one  more  cogent 

* The  above  aoawer  would  seem  to  be  mlatranslated,  aa,  in  the  expreaaion  of  thanks  for  sarinir 
the  lives  of  (he  Japanese,  it  appears  at  variance  with  the  statements  given  of  their  law  in  relation  to 
the  criminality  ol  such  persons  with  the  other  iototauceH  of  returning  shipwrecked  native^  and  with 
the  answer  to  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  unless,  as  the  closing  part  of  the  answer  seems  to  show,  it  was 
taieoded  only  as  a courteous  expression  toward  the  Russians  for  having  designed  it  os  a kindness — 
Bot  for  any  kindneM  or  favor  actually  done  in  restoring  the  men  to  their  country. 
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to  such  a courageous  and  extremely  jealous  people.  Possibly  if  the  king  of 
Holland  had  addressed  liis  counsels  to  the  ziogoon  prior  to  the  English  at- 
tack upon  China,  avoiding  ail  argument  to  the  fears  of  the  Japanese,  we 
might  now  be  rejoicing  in  a different  result.  His  letter  was  mal-apropos  in 
season  and  in  tenor. 

Thus  the  two  European  powers  most  favorably  situated,  and  from  whom 
the  request  for  an  open  Commerce  would  be  most  likely  to  be  well  received, 
have  made  the  proposal,  and,  in  each  case,  met  a refusal. 

In  184G,  President  Polk  dispatched  two  of  our  national  ships,  the  Colum- 
bus and  Vincennes,  to  Japan,  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Biddle,  to  en- 
deavor to  open  a trade  with  that  country.  In  his  letter  to  the  emperor  the 
president  says : — 

“ I send  you  an  envoy  of  my  own  appointment,  an  officer  of  high  rank  in 
his  country,  who  is  no  missionary  of  religion.  He  goes  by  my  command, 
to  bear  to  you  ray  greeting  and  good  wishes,  and  to  promote  friendship  and 
Commerce  between  the  two  countries. 

“ You  know  that  the  United  States  of  America  now  extends  from  sea  to 
sea,  that  the  great  countries  of  Oregon  and  California  are  parts  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  that  from  these  countries,  which  are  rich  in  gold  and  silver 
and  precious  stones,  our  steamers  can  reach  the  shores  of  your  happy  land 
in  less  than  twenty  days.” 

“ Many  of  our  ships  will  now  pass  in  every  year,  and  some,  perhaps,  in 
every  week,  between  California  and  China.  These  ships  must  pass  along 
the  coasts  of  your  empire.  Storms  and  winds  may  cause  them  to  be  wrecked 
on  your  shores,  and  we  ask  and  expect  from  your  friendship  and  your  great- 
ness, kindness  for  our  men,  and  protection  for  our  property.  We  wish  that 
our  people  may  be  permitted  to  trade  with  your  people ; but  we  shall  not 
authorize  them  to  break  any  law  of  your  empire. 

“Our  object  is  friendly  commercial  intercourse  and  nothing  more.  You 
may  have  productions  which  we  should  be  glad  to  buy,  and  we  have  pro- 
ductions which  might  suit  your  people. 

“ Your  empire  contains  great  abundance  of  coal ; this  is  an  article  which 
our  steamers  in  going  from  California  to  China  must  use.  They  would  be 
glad  that  a harbor  in  your  empire  should  be  appointed  to  which  coal  might 
be  brought,  and  where  they  might  always  be  able  to  purchase  it 

“In  many  other  respects  Commerce  between  your  empire  and  our  coun- 
try would  be  useful  to  both.  Let  us  consider  well  what  new  interests  may 
arise  from  these  recent  events,  which  have  brought  our  two  countries  so  near 
together,  and  what  purposes  of  friendly  amity  and  intercourse  this  ought  to 
inspire  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  govern  both  countries.” 

The  letter  of  the  president  is  couched  in  very  courteous  and  conciliatory 
terms,  and  dictated  with  great  prudence.  We  think,  as  before  intimated,  it 
it  would  have  been  still  better  if  all  reference  to  Commerce  had  been  omitted, 
and  all  boasting  of  the  greatness  of  our  country  been  avoided.  The  an- 
swer given  to  Com.  Biddle  from  the  ziogoon  was  in  these  words : — 

“ A^ccording  to  the  Japanese  laws,  the  Japanese  subjects  cannot  trade,  ex- 
cept with  the  Dutch  and  Chinese.  It  will  not  be  allowed  that  America 
make  a treaty  with  Japan,  or  trade  with  this  empire,  seeing  that  this  is 
not  permitted  to  any  other  nation.  What  relates  to  foreign  countries  is 
determined  at  Nagasaki,  not  here  in  the  bay.  Consequently  you  must  de- 
part as  soon  as  possible,  and  not  return  again  to  Japan.*” 

* TranaUted  from  Janclgny.  We  hare  ao^  original  before  ni. 
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On  the  day  preceding  the  departure  of  the  Columbus  and  Vincennes 
from  the  bay  of  Vedo,  the  28th  July,  a French  j-hip  of  war,  commanded  by 
Admiral  Cecille,  entered  the  harbor  of  Nagasaki.  It  does  not  appear,  how- 
ever, that  the  admiral  made  any  proposal  for  a trade  or  intercourse  with  the 
country,  but  merely  requested  a supply  of  water  and  provisions. 

As  to  the  idea  of  forcing  Japan  to  alter  her  laws  or  policy  for  our  benefit, 
such  a thing  can  find  no  sanction  in  an  American  Congress.  Such  an  en- 
terprise can  never  proceed  from  our  shores.  Every  citizen  of  this  country 
has  that  in  bis  breast  which  repels,  at  once,  such  a suggestion.  We  are  not 
ready,  we  shall  never,  as  a nation,  be  ready  for  such  villainy.  But  we  con- 
sider it  extremely  doubtful  if  any  nation  in  the  world,  except  Great  Britain , 
has  the  physical  ability  to  accomplish  it.  If  it  should  ever  be  done,  it  will 
be  by  that  power.  But  it  will  be  no  Chinese,  nor  no  Mexican  war.  Any- 
thing less  than  an  armada  of  thirty  of  the  heaviest  and  best  ships  of  the 
navy  of  Great  Britain  or  the  United  States,  with  100,000  well-appointe<i 
troops,  would  do  better  to  try  its  tactics  and  its  metal  on  some  other  shores. 
The  English  may  find  it  holiday  work  to  overrun  India  and  China,  but  when 
they  put  themselves  in  front  of  a Tartar  with  a sword  better  than  their  own 
and  with  death  awaiting  him  behind  if  he  suffers  tlie  invader  to  advance 
they  will  find  every  inch  of  ground  they  measure  with  their  feet  on  Japanese 
soil,  will  bo  well  paid  for.  Russia  and  France  are  too  far  distant  for  such  an 
attempt  England  has  an  advantage  from  her  neighboring  possessions  in 
India,  where  her  ships  may  be  refitted  and  her  arn)ies  recruited.  It  is  true 
the  Japanese  musketeer  is  not  equal  to  the  infantry  soldier  of  England.  Uis 
musket  is  a matchlock,  and  his  infantry  tactics  may  be  very  inferior.  But 
he  has  cannon,  and  makes  his  own  powder;  he  has  a horse,  and  knows  well 
its  use ; he  has  arrows,  and  knows  how  to  point  them ; and  a pike,  which, 
if  not  so  good  as  the  opposing  metal,  will,  in  some  cases,  oe  found  “ avail- 
able.” 

There  seems  even  less  chance  by  direct  negotiation  or  solicitation.  The 
Japanese  despise  trade  and  traders.  The  private  soldier  holds  a grade  above 
the  richest  merchant.  Their  own  country  supplies  all  their  wants,  or  nearly, 
and  their  limited  trade  with  China  and  the  Dutch  leaves  them  nothing  to 
want  for  convenience  or  luxury.  Commerce  is  not  needed  for  government 
revenue.  The  princes  are  obliged  to  support  the  army,  each  one  his  quota 
of  troops.  There  is  no  civil  li^t,  as  with  us,  swallowing  millions  of  revenue. 
And  whatever  is  required  for  the  support  of  the  emperor  and  his  court  is 
easily  made  up  by  the  feudal  contributions,  or  by  tithes,  taxes,  and  levies 
upon  the  people.  All  connected  witli  the  government,  therefore,  have  no 
interest  in  promoting  foreign  Con)merce,  and  the  four  higher  classes  look 
upon  all  persons  concerned  in  trade  as  inferior,  and  in  a degree  degraded. 
The  extreme  jealousy  of  this  people  has  been  spurred  by  the  English  war 
upon  China,  and  it  may  be  supposed  they  wpuld  be,  since  that  event,  more 
convinced  of  the  safety  and  necessity  of  their  policy,  and  more  determined 
rigorously  to  maintain  it. 

Commerce  must  open  its  own  way  to  Japan.  Let  our  steamers  stop  at 
Nagasaki  regularly  for  coal,  let  all  our  ships,  which  can  do  so,  put  into  that 
port  for  refreshments,  let  tlnrin  be  acquainted  with  our  character ; and  if  they 
find  it  good,  if  our  men  arc  guilty  of  no  wrong  there,  in  a course  of  years 
they  may  relax  their  policy  so  far  as  to  admit  some  one  article  of  ours,  or 
give  us  such  license  as  the  Dutch ; and  so,  gradually  and  easily.  Commerce 
may  work  its  own  way  to  a more  extended  trade. 
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The  trade  with  Japan  does  not  promise  great  results.  The  Dutch  fac- 
tory found  it  rather  a losing  business,  and  were  glad  to  give  up  the  largest 
part  of  it  to  the  government.  But  if  it  were  gold  in  exchange  for  iron, 
weight  for  weight,  our  government  will  not  take  it  by  robbery. 
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MO.  IT. 

KALIIOH^S  CHARTER  AMD  RZPEDlTIOMf— AMIDOfl  AND  BARLOW,  ORBMTILLB,  BTC. — BVElfTB  TO  1600 
—REVIEW  OP  ACHIEVEMENTS  WITHIN  THE  UNITED  STATES  UP  TO  1600— DITTO  IN  THE  RESTOP 
AMERICA— CAUSES  OP  NEGLECT  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES — OROSNOLD's  VOTAOE,  TRADE  AND  FISH- 
ERY AT  NEW  ENGLAND— PRING— GILBERT— DE  MONTS— WEYMOUTB—NORTH  AND  SOUTH  YIROINIA 
COMPANIES — COMMERCIAL  FEATURES  OP  THEIR  CHARTERS- SETTLEMENTS — TRADE,  FISHERY, 
ETC.— DUTCH  TRADING  STATIONS  AT  HUDSON  RIVER— TOBACCO —JAMESES  REGULATIONS  THEREON 
-VIRGINIA  SLAVE  TRADE— SMITHES  TRADING  AND  PISHING  VOYAGE  TO  MEW  ENGLAND— PLYMOUTH 
COUNCIL,  ETC. 

Gilbert,  failing  in  his  efforts  to  colonize  America,  and  perishing  in  his 
second  expedition,  in  1583,  Raleigh,  the  next  year,  renewed  the  patent  for  six 
years  longer.  This  instrument  gave  him  the  right  of  exclusive  trade  and  un- 
limited powers  as  lord  proprietor,  over  all  heathen  lands  which  he  should  find 
between  the  33d  and  40th  degrees  of  north  latitude.  The  ri^ht  of  visit, 
however,  was  reserved  to  vessels  overtaken  by  stress  of  weather,  or  those  of 
the  kingdom  engaged  in  the  Newfoundland  fisheries,  a business  in  which 
English  vessels  had  been  engaged  for  near  seventy  years,  and  the  French 
for  ten  or  fifteen  years  longer.  One-fifth  of  the  gold  and  silver  that  might 
be  found,  was  stipulated  also,  as  in  most  of  the  patents  subsequently  granted, 
as  the  property  of  the  crown. 

Under  this  charter,  Raleigh  commenced  that  series  of  efforts  for  coloni- 
zing the  new  world,  which,  pursued  with  a perseverance  worthy  of  a better 
fortune,  have,  notwithstanding  their  utter  failure,  connected  his  name  forever 
with  the  history  of  its  leading  nation.  The  same  year,  Capts.  Amidos  and 
Barlow  were  dispatched,  with  two  small  vessels,  on  an  expedition,  chiefly 
of  exploration.  Reaching  the  coast  of  North  Carolina  by  way  of  the  Ca- 
naries and  West  Indies,  they  opened  a trade  with  the  Indians,  exchanging 
iron  and  other  metals,  of  which  the  Indians  had  none  except  a little  copper, 
and  which  they  were  very  eager  to  obuin,  for  furs  and  skins^  principally. 
For  a tin  dish,  twenty  skins,  and  for  a copper  kettle,  fifty  skins  were  obtained. 
Each  skin  was  worth  about  a noble.  Several  weeks  were  spent  in  traffic, 
along  the  coast  of  North  Carolina,  at  Pamlico  Sound  and  other  parts,  and 
in  September  they  returned  to  England,  having  made  a very  profltable 
voyage,  and,  as  would  be  expected  under  the  circumstances,  setting  forth 
the  virtues  of  the  country,  in  their  report,  in  glowing  terms.  It  is  hard  for 
people  to  be  in  ill  humor  with  that  which  is  the  occasion  of  profit  to  them. 
To  the  merchants  of  England  goodly  promise  was  held  out  in  the  abundance 
of  valuable  peltry,  of  which  there  was  but  a very  insufficient  supply  in  Eu- 
rope, and  moreover  in  the  unbounded  wealth  of  the  soil,  the  most  plenti- 
ful, sweete,  fruitfull,  and  wholesome  of  all  the  worlde ; ” in  the  “ above 
fourteene  severall  sweete  smelling  timber  trees,”  needed  by  England  for  con- 
structing her  ships ; in  the  growth  of  **  sasaapl^^^  divers  other  medic- 
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inable  hearbes  and  trees,”  then  deemed  of  the  highest  account  in  physic ; 
in  the  luxuriance  of  the  vine,  furnishing  the  Indians  with  wine  which  they 
could  have  drank  through  the  whole  year,  but  for  want  of  casks  to  keep  it 
in  vrinter.  Even  the  precious  spices  and  drugs,  were  promised  to  enrich 
their  trade,  the  water  drank  by  the  Indians  on  the  failure  of  wine  being 
“sodden  with  ginger  in  it,  and  black  sinamon^^  as  well  as  different  herbs. 
All  these  were  to  be  obtained  so  cheaply^  too — and  to  encourage  furtlier  this 
profitable  intercourse,  the  natives  were  represented  as  “ most  gentle,  loving, 
and  faithful!,  voide  of  all  guile,  and  such  as  live  after  the  manner  of  the 
golden  age.” 

Enthusiasm  rose  at  once  to  a high  pitch,  and  Raleigh  was  easily  enabled 
to  fit  out  his  second  expedition  in  1585,  of  seven  vessels  and  108  emigrants 
for  permanent  colonization.  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  the  naval  head  of  the 
enterprise,  followed  Amidos  and  Barlow  in  the  West  India  route,  the  object 
in  taking  that  course,  being  with  those  and  others  after  them,  not  as  has 
been  stated,  that  they  feared  to  attempt  a more  direct  course,  but  to  make 
captures  of  the  richly  laden  ships,  bound  homeward  to  Spain  from  her  colo- 
nial possessions.  Roanoke  Island,  at  which  the  former  adventurers  had 
trad^,  was  reached,  some  barter  carried  on,  a settlement  formed  on  the  Is- 
land, and  the  search  for  gold  commenced,  arrangements  being  made  with 
the  Indians  to  provide  them  with  regular  supplies  of  food,  at  regular  stations 
on  the  journey  inward.  The  Indians  failed  of  their  contract,  and  the  ex- 
plorers were  obliged  to  eat  dog-flesh  on  the  way  back. 

England  had,  at  this  time,  four  objects  of  interest  in  America,  to  each  of 
which  her  attention  was  strongly  directed,  all  having  a commercial  reference, 
and  all  (except  two)  directed  to  different  points,  viz; — 1.  The  Newfoundland 
fishery,  the  oldest  of  these  objects,  which  had  grown  up  very  fast  since  Gil- 
bert's first  voyage,  and  which  the  English  now  attempted,  ineffectually,  to 
make  exclusive,  capturing  several  vessels  of  other  nations  loading  there  with 
fish  and  furs,  in  1585.  To  encourage  this  fishery  -md  also  shipbuilding,  as 
well  as  to  multiply  seamen,  a statute  enforced  by  heavy  penalties  the  rigid 
observation  of  church  regulations,  forbidding  flesh  on  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
three  days  in  the  year.  2.  A northwest  passage  to  China  and  India,  for  the 
discovery  of  which  a company  existed  in  London,  which  sent  out  Capt.  John 
Davis,  in  1585,  who  entered  the  straits  on  the  west  side  of  Greenland,  which 
still  bear  his  name.  By  this  route,  of  the  existence  of  which  no  doubt  was 
felt,  it  was  hoped  to  rival  Portugal  in  the  trade  of  the  East,  if  not  to  mo- 
nopolize it  altogether.  3.  And  at  present,  the  leading  object,  the  plunder 
of  the  rich  Commerce  of  Spain  with  her  American  colonies.  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  to  whose  care  this  branch  of  the  English  interest  in  America  was,  at 
this  time,  mainly  confided,  took  St.  Augustine,  Florida,  in  1585,  extorted  a 
heavy  ransom  from  Carthagena,  in  New  Grenada,  and  sacked  and  pillaged 
St.  Domingo,  acquiring  a booty,  in  all,  of  £600,000  during  the  year,  a much 
more  profitable  result  than  seeking  wealth  in  Virginia.  4.  And  last,  colo- 
nization, which  completely  failed  in  1585,  the  famished  settlers  of  Virginia 
g«>ing  back  to  England  with  Drake,  who  chanced  to  visit  them  on  his  return 
from  his  marauding  expedition.  The  first  and  third  of  these  were  consid- 
ered paying  enterprises — the  second  and  fourth  had  been  only,  except  iis  to 
some  incidental  benefits,  losing  attempts. 

But  Raleigh  was  not  yet  discouraged.  In  1587,  (while  Davis  was  on  his 
third  northwestern  voyage,)  he  dispatched  another  expedition  of  three  ships 
with  150  emigrants.  This  colony  was  destroyed  the  next  year,  by  starvation 
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or  by  the  Indians,  a result  due  to  the  ambition  or  cupidity  of  their  governor, 
John  White,  who  being  sent  with  supplies  to  them,  could  not  avoid  the 
temptation  of  cruising  among  the  West  Indies  for  Spanish  ships,  which  he 
found,  but  so  much  to  his  own  disadvantage  that  he  returned  to  England, 
and  left  the  colony  to  its  fate,  the  arrival  of  the  Invincible  Armada  engaging 
then  all  attention  in  England.* 

In  1589,  Raleigh  disposed  of  his  patent  to  a company  of  London  mer- 
chants, without  any  condition  but  that  they  should  establish  and  maintain 
trade  between  England  and  America,  and  if  gold  and  silver  were  found,  that 
he  should  receive  a share.  He  had  expended  over  £40,000,  nearly  all  his 
fortune,  upon  his  projects,  and  Virginia  was  without  an  English  inhabitant. 
The  new  company  made  very  little  eftort,  attempting  no  new  colony,  and 
the  charter  being  near  expiring,  soon  gave  up  all  thought  of  their  American 
domain. 

• To  show  how  the  thoughts  of  English  adventurers  and  merchants  were 
engaged  during  the  rest  of  the  century,  and  the  first  years  of  the  next,  we 
will  briefly  mention  the  leading  enterprises  of  the  period  in  question.  In 
1591,  the  Turkey  company  was  formed,  mainly  for  trade  to  the  Levant, 
sending  three  ships,  however,  to  India,  in  their  first  year,  and  three  more  in 
1596.  Meanwhile  public  and  private  expeditions  ravaged  the  coast  of  Bra- 
zil and  Spanish  America,  among  the  leaders  of  which  were  Cavendish  and 
Sir  James  Lancaster.  In  1594,  the  English  took  39  Spanish  ships  engaged 
in  the  American  trade;  at  Pernambuco,  alone,  Lancaster  took  15  ships, 
loaded  from  the  merchandise  of  an  East  India  carrack  wrecked  there,  and 
with  sugar,  cotton,  and  Brazil  wood.  Such  enterprises  were  more  profitable 
than  fruitless  eflbrts  at  colonization  and  the  building  up  of  legitimate  Com- 
merce in  America,  and  suppressed  any  remaining  inclination,  if  there  were 
any,  toward  these  once  favorite  projects.  The  same  year  Bareutz  was  sent 
from  England  for  the  discovery  of  the  northwest  passage.  In  1595,  Raleigh 
sailed  up  the  Orinoco,  in  search  of  the  fabulous  kingdom  of  £l  Dorado,  In 
1596-7,  the  Spaniards  and  English  were  exploring  the  western  coast  of 
America  northwardly,  Sir  Francis  Drake  reaching  as  high  as  48°  north.  In 
1698,  the  French  established  a small  fishing  colony  at  Sable  Island,  90  miles 
S.  E.  from  Nova  Scotia,  consisting  of  but  40  men,  which  lasted  seven  years. 
In  1598,  it  is  asserted,  that  persons  in  the  employ  of  a Dutch  Greenland 
company,  selected  the  site  of  the  city  of  New  York  as  a convenient  place 
for  passing  the  winter  months.  The  same  year  the  English  whale  fishery  at 
Greenland  commenced. 

At  the  year  1600  the  region  of  America  comprising  the  territory  of  the 
United  States  contained  but  a single  settlement.  Except  for  the  little  Span- 
ish colony  at  St.  Augustine,  it  was  as  entirely  unoccupied  by  Europeans  as 
in  the  year  1500.  For  a whole  century  the  resources  which  it  possessed  for 
the  establishment  of  a vast  Commerce,  and  for  the  nourishment  of  colonies 
into  mighty  empires,  wore  oflfered  in  vain.  All  the  achievement  effected 
consisted  of  this — Cabot  for  the  English,  and  Venezzani  for  the  French,  bad 
explored  most  of  the  Atlantic  coast ; the  Spaniards  had  completed  the  sur- 
vey from  Carolina  southwardly,  and  had  traced  the  whole  Gulf  shore;  Nar- 

* The  grand  Armada  ecnl  by  Spain  againat  Knglaud,  in  I5SS,  c«  nj-lBUd  of  130  ships,  of  which  100 
were  larger  than  any  btfore  built,  carryii  g iP/iOh  beside  34.000  in  Oat  bunts— 64,010  in  aii. 

According  to  Raleigh,  the  tngllsh  bud,  in  130  rail  ol  merchant  ships,  ol  LW  tons  average— 

*2,500  tons,  carrying  6,000  men,  40  to  a ship,  abowing  that  they  were  used  chiefly  at  that  time  aa 
privateers.  The  Queen's  navy  conaluted  of  40  ships  ol  her  own,  and  JIO  hired  of  her  subjects,  car- 
rying 24,100  men. 
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vaez  and  De  Soto  had  made  fruitless  attempts  at  conquest — or  rather  had 
searched  vainlj  for  gold  mines  in  the  Southern  States ; D’Ajllon  had  carried 
a cargo  of  slaves  from  South  Carolina  to  Hajti : the  Huguenots  had  made 
ineffectual  efforts  to  colonize  South  Carolina  and  Florida,  the  Spaniards  re- 
placing them  in  the  latter ; and  Raleigh^s  efforts  in  North  Carolina  had  re- 
sulted only  in  leaving  the  bones  of  some  Europeans  to  bleach  on  its  soil. 
Connected  with  all  these  efforts  had  been  a traffic  with  the  Indians  for  furs 
and  skins,  or  fish,  game,  and  corn,  which  had  given  some  profit  to  European 
merchants ; and  in  four  cases  vessels  had  been  built  on  the  shores  of  the 
United  States  and  launched  in  its  waters,  but  only  to  escape  from  a country 
deemed  so  inhospitable. 

The  success  attending  efforts  made  during  this  time  in  other  parts  of  the 
continent,  affords  a remarkable  contrast  to  the  results  in  this  quarter.  The 
Spaniards  were  in  the  enjoyment  of  a vast  colonial  empire  in  America. 
Cuba,  when  but  eight  years  settled,  was  able  to  undertake  and  complete  the 
great  object  of  the  conquest  of  such  a kingdom  as  Mexico,  while  yet  col- 
onizing also  other  places  around.  She  had  now  a population  of  about 
30,000  whites.  Hayti,  Jamaica,  Porto  Rico,  and  other  of  the  larger  West 
India  Islands,  had  been  vigorously  colonized,  and  furnished  large  exports  of 
gold,  sugarcane,  tobacco,  to  Spain,  receiving  in  return  a great  amount  of 
Spanish  manufactures  and  produce.  On  the  continent,  Mexico,  a province 
of  noble  dimensions,  was  populating  with  astonishing  rapidity.  The  capital 
dty  contained  at  this  time  not  less  than  60,000  Spaniards,  beside  as  many 
as  200,000  Indians.  Such  was  the  splendid  metropolis  of  Spain’s  American 
empire.  It  had  been  about  fourscore  years  occupied  by  Spaniards,  and  was 
of  more  than  seven  times  the  white  population  of  any  English  city  founded 
in  America  during  the  last  century,  at  that  age.  Mexico  held  commercial 
intercourse  with  the  West  Indies  and  Spain,  on  the  Atlantic,  and  with  the 
East  Indies  by  the  Pacific.  It  appears  that  many  years  before  this  time  the 
Viceroy  of  Mexico  actually  contemplated  the  conquest  of  China*  Guate- 
mala, New  Granada,  Venezuela,  Quito,  Buenos  Ayres,  Brazil,  (now  held  by 
Spain,  in  virtue  of  her  dominion  over  Portugal,)  Paraguay,  and  Chili,  were* 
all  respectable  provinces,  while  Peru,  though  behind  Mexico  in  population, 
excelled  her  in  wealth.  The  line  of  Spanish  settlements  extended  along  the 
coast,  on  the  Atlantic,  from  Florida  to  the  River  La  Plata,  and  on  the  Pa- 
cific from  Acapulco  to  Patagonia.  There  were  several  hundred  thousand 
Spaniards  in  America,  and  Spain  had  drawn  thence,  in  the  precious  metals 
alone,  an  average  of  $3,000,000,  from  1500  to  1545,  and  of  $11,000,000 
from  1545  to  1600f — in  all  not  less  than  $740,000,000,  the  effect  of  which 
had  been  to  augment  the  amount  in  circulation  in  Europe  to  about  five  times 
the  quantity  in  existence  there  in  1500.  Beside  sugar  cane,  dsc.,  Brazil  wood 
(fi)r  dyeing)  had  become  an  important  article  of  export,  and  the  potato,  from 
America,  had  been  spread  over  the  south  of  Europe,  and  was  advancing  into 
Germany  and  England. 

It  was  not  for  want  of  ability  that  other  nations  of  Europe  (excepting 
Portugal)  had  effected  nothing  in  America,  beyond  the  resort  of  one  or  two 
of  them  to  the  fishing  grounds  at  Newfoundland  and  Greenland,  while  Spain 
has  accomplished  results  so  splendid.  The  Dutch,  according  to  Sir  Wfdter 
Raleigh,  had,  at  1600,  as  many  vessels  as  any  other  eleven  nations  of  Europe, 
building  about  1,000  tons  yearly.  But  the  fisheries  of  the  British  seas,  and 

* Morraj’a  Discoveries  in  Asia,  vol.  iii.  t BumbuldU 
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the  carrying  trade  of  Europe,  had  hitherto  engaged  all  their  attention,  and 
their  first  remote  enterprise,  just  beginning,  was  extended  the  opposite  way 
to  America,  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  Such  sovereigns  as  Henry  VIIL  and  Eliz- 
abeth ruled  England  within  this  century,  and  had  advanced  her  to  a high 
position  among  the  European  powers.  France  had  witnessed  the  splendid 
reigns  of  Francis  the  First,  the  rival  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  and  of  Henry  of 
Navarre,  and  was  becoming  the  leading  manufacturing  nation  of  Europe. 

The  principal  cause  for  the  neglect  of  the  United  States  region,  was  the 
failure  of  the  search  for  the  precious  metals  there.  But  had  these  existed  in 
any  such  quantity  as  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  Spain  would,  no  doubt,  as  being 
first  and  most  energetic  in  the  search,  have  made  the  first  discovery,  and 
have  enlarged  her  colonial  limits  by  the  whole  area  of  the  mineral  field.  Of 
what  account  was  the  feeble  search  of  Raleigh’s  colonies,  and  the  Huguenots 
hardly  venturing  from  the  coast,  or  even  the  attempts  of  the  Virginia  plan- 
tation, after  this  time,  compared  with  the  grand  exploration  of  eleven  at 
least  of  the  States  of  this  Union,  made  by  De  Soto  in  1539-43?  It  was 
only  by  the  apparent  absence  of  the  precioxis  metals,  then,  that  this  part  of 
America  was  kept  open  until  after  1600,  for  colonization  by  other  powers 
than  Spain ; and  had  she  first  occupied  it,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  she 
would  have  been  able  to  hold  it,  since  her  rivals  were  unable  to  wrest  from 
her  any  other  of  her  many  American  provinces,  except  one  or  two  West  In- 
dia Islands.  Even  in  the  absence  of  gold  and  silver  the  Spaniards  were  be- 
forehand, having,  as  we  have  remarked,  the  only  European  colony  existing 
at  this  time  within  the  United  States,  at  St.  Augustine,  Florida,  Between 
this  place  and  Cuba  some  little  trade  was  kept  up — the  only  Commerce, 
except  the  traffic  of  the  Indians  with  each  other,  carried  on  within  the  region 
between  Newfoundland  and  the  West  Indies. 

But  gold  and  silver  in  other  parts  of  America,  as  we  have  already  noticed, 
tended  to  lure  away  the  attention  of  the  other  nations  from  central  North 
America.  The  achievements  of  Spain,  while  furnishing  an  incentive  to  the 
occupation  of  the  unappropriated  parts  of  America,  yet  counteracted  the  very 
influence  they  were  calculated  to  produce.  It  was  a much  more  profitable 
enterprise  to  search  for  gold  in  Spanish  hulks,  and  to  exact  it  from  provin- 
dal  seaports  as  the  price  of  safety,  than  to  hunt  amid  hills  and  river-courses 
destitute  of  the  smallest  auriferous  infusion. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  East  Indies,  of  which  the  discovery  by  the  way 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  about  cotemporary  with  that  of  America,  as 
drawing  attention  greatly  from  the  latter.  The  attention  of  the  Portuguese, 
then  the  most  adventurous  people  of  Europe,  was  concentrated  almost  ex- 
clusively in  this  direction  during  the  whole  century — they  had  even  visited 
China  soon  after  1500,  and  were  established  in  Japan  before  1550.  Busy 
as  they  were  in  America,  the  Spaniards  had  not  neglected  India  either ; in 
feet,  all  the  voyages  noticed  of  the  English  and  French  toward  America  be- 
tween 1500  and  1600,  except  those  of  Gilbert  and  Raleigh,  had  reference 
mainly  to  the  discovery  of  a northwestern  route  to  the  eastern  parts  of  Asia, 
in  the  hope,  by  a shorter  channel,  of  wresting  from  the  Portuguese  the  whole, 
or  a share  at  least,  of  that  trade  which  the  latter  had  found  so  valuable.  Not 
less  than  twelve  English  voyages,  and  seven  by  the  French,  were  made  dur- 
ing the  century  for  this  object,  one  of  the  English  expeditions  consisting  of 
Frobisher’s  squadron  of  fifteen  ships. 

Africa,  neglected  as  it  had  been  before  the  discovery  of  the  western  conti- 
nent, also  assisted,  at  this  time,  to  draw  attention  from  North  America,  by 
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its  connecUoQ  with  South  America  and  the  West  Indies.  The  slave  trade 
between  these  places  was  entered  into  by  the  English  as  early  as  1562,  and 
had  become  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  the  patented  object  of  a great 
company  in  England.  Thus  the  commercial  enterprise  of  England  looked 
everywhere  but  to  the  region-which  would  afford  it  the  most  profit  of  all 
Chartered  monopolies  pursued  their  objects  of  gain  in  all  other  parts  of  the 
world,  but  North  America  was  not  deemed  worth  the  attention  of  a company, 
and  the  fisheries,  regarded  as  its  only  point  of  value,  were  led  free  to  indi- 
vidual effort  The  prospect  of  any  use  being  soon  made  of  its  boundless 
resources,  was  indeed  very  poor  at  the  opening  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

After  a suspension  of  the  English  sailing  toward  Virginia,  (as  the  region 
of  the  United  States  was  then  indefinitely  called,)  some  of  the  disgust  occa- 
sioned by  the  failures  of  Raleigh  had  subsided,  and  Bartholomew  Gosnold 
was  sent  out  in  a single  vessel  with  thirty-two  men,  twelve  of  them  intended 
for  the  beginning  of  a colony.  Gosnold  sailed  directly  westward,  (not  the 
first,  however,  who  had  done  so,  as  is  often  alledged,  for  Cabot  and  Gilbert, 
and  all  the  northwestern  navigators  had  preceded  him  in  the  route.)  Gos- 
nold found  fish  very  plenty  around  Cape  Cod,  and  extolled  this  coast  as  far 
better  for  fishing  resorts  than  Newfoundland.  One  of  the  narrators  of  the 
voyage  predicts  that,  “ forasmuch  as  merchants  are  diligent  inquisitors  after 
gains,  they  will  soon  remove  their  trade  from  Newfoundland  ’’  to  this  place, 
where  there  is  better  climate,  more  security  against  pirates,  and  better  har- 
bors, beside  requiring  less  expense  for  outfit,  and  a shorter  voyage.  But 
fish  was  not  all  the  wealth  here  found;  for  there  were  “many  commodities 
besides,  of  good  importance  and  value,”  and  the  land  was  described  as  alto- 
gether the  goodliest  they  ever  saw.  Gosnold  trafficked  with  the  Indians  at 
Buzzards’  Bay,  in  Massachusetts,  the  place  particularly  alluded  to  in  the 
above,  and  from  this  trade,  and  the  collections  of  his  men,  obtained  a cargo 
of  sassafras,  (very  valuable  then  in  medicine,)  cedar  and  other  woods,  various 
gums  from  the  forest,  furs,  skins,  and  fish.  He  returned  without  making  a 
settlement,  his  intended  colony  being  too  weak  to  leave  behind,  and  beside 
not  wishing  to  lose  their  share  in  the  profits  of  the  voyage,  which  was  in  a 
pecuniary  light  very  successful.  They  arrived  home  in  five  weeks,  the  whole 
adventure  occupying  but  four  months,  which  was  far  shorter  than  any  pre- 
vious voyage  to  America.  Of  course,  the  report  given,  confirmed  by  the 
veracious  witnesses  under  the  deck,  re- awakened  the  interest  of  merchants 
and  fishermen,  especially  in  the  forgotten  Virginia.  Profit  was  clearly  to  be 
made  there,  and  no  farther  incitement  than  the  knowledge  of  that  fact  could 
be  needed.* 

In  1603  several  merchants  of  Bristol  sent  out  two  vessels,  under  Martin 
Priog,  who  explored  the  coast  from  Penobscot  Bay  to  Martha’s  Vineyard, 
and  traded  at  different  points  with  the  Indians  for  sassafras,  furs,  (kc.,  fully 
confirming  Gosnold’s  report  In  the  same  year  Capt  Gilbert,  sent  out  from 
London,  visited  the  coast  of  New  England  and  traded  with  the  Indians,  ex- 
tending his  voyage  to  the  West  Indies.  These  voyages  were  continued  by 
the  London  and  Bristol  merchants  yearly  after  the  voyage  of  Gosnold,  but 
having  reference  only  to  trade  and  the  fisheries. 

In  1603  Henry  IV.  of  France  granted  to  the  Sieur  de  Monts  the  territo- 
ries in  America  between  40^  and  46^  north  latitude,  which  includes  all  of 
New  England,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Nova  Scotia,  and  part  of  New 


* In  1008«  Wejmoath  and  Knight  were  lent  from  England  in  aearch  of  the  northwest  passage. 
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Brunswick  and  Canada,  the  object  being  the  fur  trade^  which  had  been  car- 
ried on  by  the  French  at  their  fisheries  and  in  the  St  Lawrence.  In  1604 
he  proceeded  to  America  and  established  a colony,  at  first  on  Schoodic  Is- 
land, in  the  St.  Croix  River,  and  since  the  adjustment  of  the  northeast  boun- 
dary in  1843,  within  the  limits  of  the  State  of  Maine.  Here,  and  at  difter- 
ent  places  in  Nova  Scotia  and  at  the  St.  Lawrence,  he  trafiScked  with  the 
Indians,  coasting  also  along  as  far  as  Cape  Cod,  where  he  intended  to  estab- 
lish afterward  a second  colony,  and  finally  removing  his  settlement  to  Port 
Royal,  in  Acadia,  (Nova  Scotia.)  Champlain  at  the  same  time  was  tradinj^ 
on  the  St  Lawrence. 

In  1605  the  Earl  of  Southampton  and  Lord  Arundel  of  Wardour  fitted 
out  a vessel  from  England,  under  Capt  George  Weymouth,  who  sailed  up 
the  Penobscot  River,  the  country  adjoining  being  remarked  as  the  finest 
they  bad  ever  seen.  Some  of  his  men,  who  had  sailed  with  Raleigh  up  the 
Oronoco  in  1595,  in  his  search  for  El  Dorado,  put  the  Penobscot  far  ahead 
of  that  great  river — the  Oronoco  being  1,500  miles  long,  the  Penobscot  250 
miles ! They  trafficked  here  with  the  Indians,  obtaining  fine  furs  at  very 
cheap  rates  for  beads,  knives,  combs,  dec.  It  is  well  to  remark  here,  that  as 
trade  of  this  kind  was  the  leading  object  of  these  voyages,  all  the  vessels 
til  us  sent  were  well  provided  with  such  small  articles  as  were  most  likely  to 
take  the  fancy  of  the  Indians.  The  “ True  Relation  ” published  of  this  voy- 
age confirmed  the  previous  accounts,  and  gave  much  additional  information 
in  regard  to  the  resources  and  advantages  for  Commerce  of  this  part  of 
America. 

The  same  year  a ship  fitted  out  from  London  reached  Long  Island,  sowed 
wheat  there,  as  Gosnold  had  done  at  an  island  in  Buzzards’  Bay,  and  traded 
for  furs  with  the  Indians  at  Connecticut  River,  returning  to  London  with  a 
valuable  cargo. 

In  the  progress  of  these  voyages  arose  a constantly  increasing  idea  of  the 
value  of  Virginia  among  the  merchants  of  England.  The  coast  claimed  by 
England  was  found  to  extend  through  above  eleven  degrees  of  latitude,  in  a 
temperate  climate,  with  noble  rivers  and  harbors,  and  everywhere  displaying 
a luxuriant  fertility,  and  abundant  material  for  supporting  colonies,  and  es- 
tablishing an  enlarged  trade.  The  waters  were  abundantly  stored,  the  wealth 
of  the  forests  was  exhaustless ; of  furs,  the  means  of  supply  seemed  illimita- 
ble ; and  what  variety  of  production  would  not  the  soil,  so  bountiful  in  its 
wild  state,  yield  to  regular  cultivation  ? The  drugs  and  spices  of  the  East 
might  be  transplanted  here,  and  thrive  with  all  the  aromatic  virtues  distilled 
in  the  oriental  gardens ; and  as  the  idea  of  those  times  associated  wealth  of 
soil  with  subterraneous  and  all  other  riches,  the  hope  of  silver  and  gold  and 
precious  stones  again  revived. 

Accordingly,  in  1606,  the  two  great  associations  of  adventurers  for  trade 
and  colonization,  the  North  and  South  Virginia  Companies,  were  formed — 
the  latter  compo^  of  wealthy  merchants  belonging  to  the  city  of  London, 
the  foremost  mercantile  men  of  England,  with  some  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men favorably  disposed  toward  the  profession,  and  not  without  practical  in- 
terest therein.  The  other  company  was  composed  of  the  merchants  less 
wealthy,  but  yet  of  most  respectable  means,  belonging  to  Bristol,  the  third 
commercial  city  of  England,  Plymouth,  and  other  towns  of  the  west  of  Eng- 
land, with  a proportion  of  estated  gentlemen  of  high  influence,  similar  to 
that  of  London.  The  charters  provided  that  whatever  was  necessary  to  the 
sustenance  or  Commerce  of  the  colonies  to  be  established,  should  be  exported 
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free  from  England  during  seven  years,  and  as  a farther  encoui^ement, 
James  granted  them  liberty  of  trade  with  all  nations^  and  appropriated  be- 
forehand the  revenues  that  might  be  collected  in  the  colonial  ports,  by  light 
duties  and  fines  from  foreign  vessels  and  commodities,  for  twenty-one  years, 
as  a fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  colonies.  They  were  allowed  also  to  restrict 
their  trade,  if  they  chose,  and  to  detain  all  ships  trading  at  the  colonies  with- 
out their  permission.  The  liberty  of  coining  money  for  their  own  use  was 
also  granted.  One-fifth  of  all  the  gold  and  silver  found,  and  one-fifteenth  of 
the  copper  were  to  go  to  the  crown.  Such  were  the  principal  commercial 
features  of  these  remarkable  charters,  as  liberal  toward  the  colonies  as  they 
were  illiber^  in  regard  to  their  political  condition,  which  was  an  abject  de- 
pendence upon  the  crown  and  the  companies,  themselves  but  the  creatures 
of  the  king,  without  any  intervention  of  the  parliament 

The  North  Virginia  Company  at  once  sent  out  a vessel  of  66  tons,*  with 
29  persons,  under  Gapt.  Chalons,  to  form  a settlement  at  the  place  visited 
by  Pring  and  Weymouth.  Chalons,  going  by  way  of  the  West  Indies,  was 
captured ; and  a second  vessel  which  followed  with  supplies,  under  Pring, 
not  finding  the  colony  or  any  trace  of  it,  returned  after  some  farther  explo- 
rations. 

In  December  of  the  same  year,  sailed  the  first  expedition  of  the  South 
Virginia  Company,  consisting  of  105  emigrants,  mostly  very  poorly  calcu- 
lated for  the  enterprise,  the  naval  conduct  being  confided  to  Capt.  John 
Smith  and  Newport,  who  were  accompanied  also  by  Gosnold,  the  three  be- 
ing among  the  ablest  seamen  of  the  time.  They  proceeded  by  way  of  the  Cana- 
ries and  the  West  Indies,  and  being  driven  northwardly  by  a storm,  entered 
the  Chesapeake,  and  in  April,  1607,  founded  Jamestown.  During  the  first 
year,  their  dependence  for  fo^  was  partly  on  the  supplies  sent  from  Eng- 
land, and  partly  on  the  trade  with  the  Indians.  Observing  the  straits  of 
the  colonists,  the  Indians,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Huguenot  colony  in  Florida, 
in  1664,  raised  the  prices  of  provisions  to  an  exorbitant  amount — a step 
which  might  have  proved  fetal  to  the  colonists  but  for  the  energy  of  John 
Smith,  who  undertook  the  regulation  of  the  market,  and  by  the  awe  which 
he  infused  into  the  Indians,  succeeded  in  his  effort.  The  Indian  harvest 
that  autumn  was  very  plentiful,  and  as  prosperity  usually  disposes  all  men 
toward  good  nature,  the  red  provision  dealers  were  content  to  carry  on  a 
feir  trafiSc,  and  even  to  give  something  of  their  abundance  to  the  poor  col- 
onists. 

The  same  year,  the  Plymouth  Company  dispatched  another  expedition, 
which  arrived  and  left  46  men  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Kennebec.  According  to  Strackey,  this  colony  built,  during  the  year,  “ a 
feire  pinnace  of  thirty  tons,”  called  the  “ Virginia,”  which  was  the  first  ves- 
sel built  in  New  England,  {not  the  first  within  the  United  /S and  was 
twenty-four  years  in  advance  of  the  “ Blessing  of  the  Bay,”  built  in  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  colony  in  1631,  and  often  spoken  of  as  the  firet  vessel 
constructed  in  the  country .| 

In  1608,  the  Sagadohock  colony,  (as  that  in  Maine  was  calle^)  was 
broken  up  and  returned  to  England — an  issue  which  so  discouraged  the 
Northern  Company,  that  there  was  long  “ no  more  speech  ” of  renewing  the 


* The  Engliah  had  at  this  time  bat  40  Tessels  of  orer  5U  tons  harden 
t See  the  third  number  of  these  artieles. 

t In  1607,  Captain  Hendrik  Uadaon  sailed  In  the  English  serWce,  in  search  of  the  northwest 
pnsage. 
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attempt  in  that  quarter.  Sir  Francis  Pophara,  the  governor  of  the  com- 
pany, however,  sent  out  some  vessels  to  the  same  coast  for  fishing  and  the 
fur  trade,  upon  his  own  account,  and  these  adventures  being  still  profitable, 
others  followed.  Thenceforward  vessels  from  England  annually  visited  the 
coasts  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts  (particularly  the  former)  for  these  ob- 
jects, and  it  is  stated  by  Mr.  Sabine,  that  at  least  one  vessePs  crew  wintered 
on  the  coast  before  Plymouth  was  settled. 

In  1608,  more  emigrants  arriving  at  Janfestown,  and  the  company  send- 
ing out  word  of  their  desire  for  gold,  a mania  was  excited,  and  everybody’s 
wits,  but  those  of  John  Smith,  seemed  turned  by  the  passion  for  the  yellow 
metal.  A ship  was  loaded  with  some  “gilded  dirt,”  as  Smith  called  it,  and 
carried  to  England,  where  it  was  again  unloaded,  at  loss  of  the  whole  ex- 
pense of  those  operations.  This  turn  of  employment  tended  to  keep  the 
colony  yet  longer  dependent  upon  the  intercourse  with  the  Indians  for  the 
main  part  of  their  subsistence.  While  the  fever  was  raging.  Smith  devoted 
himself  to  the  service  as  hard,  and  far  more  useful,  of  exploring  the  Chesa- 
peake and  its  tributary  rivers.  In  two  voyages,  in  an  open  boat,  occupying 
three  months  of  the  summer,  he  navigated  over  3,000  miles,  passing  far  up 
the  Susquehannah  and  the  Potomac,  and  even  penetrating  the  land.  He 
had  intercourse  and  eOTected  treaties  with  many  tribes,  and,  publishing  his 
adventures  under  the  title  of  his  Sixth  Voyage  to  America^  gave  to  England 
the  first  full  and  accurate  account,  in  fact  the  first  real  description  of  any 
sort,  which  she  had,  of  the  nature  and  capacities  of  any  part  of  her  Ameri- 
can possessions. 

Another  object  desired  by  the  company,  was  the  discovery  of  the  South 
Sea,  (as  the  Pacific  was  then  called,)  to  which  their  patent  extended  west- 
ward ly.  The  narrow  width  of  the  continent  at  the  explored  parts  of  Mex- 
ico and  Central  America,  was  supposed  to  continue  into  the  higher  latitudes, 
and  they  hoped  on  the  other  shore  of  their  possessions  to  find  opulent  In- 
dian kingdoms,  or  to  discover  from  these  the  much-sought  passage  between 
ocean  and  ocean ; or,  failing  of  that,  to  carry  on  from  that  coast  a trade  di- 
rectly with  India  and  China,  or  with  the  rich  islands  in  the  farther  sea. 
Newport  set  out  on  the  search  for  the  desired  coast,  although  Smith  derided 
the  project,  and  Powhaton  refused  guides  for  so  wild  on  adventure  as  the 
search  for  salt  water  beyond  the  mountains,  Newport  reached  the  foot  of 
the  mountains,  and  returned ; and  we  hear  no  more  of  the  object,  although 
it  was  long  b<  fore  the  error  on  which  it  was  founded  was  dissipated. 

Among  the  persons  sent  over  by  the  company  to  the  colony  at  this  time 
were  goldsmiths,  jewellers,  <kc.,  and  beside  these,  there  were  others  to  teach 
the  colonists  the  arts  of  making  glass,  tar,  pitch,  ashes,  and  other  naval 
stores,  from  which,  if  not  from  gold,  the  company  hoped  a return  for  the 
money  they  had  expended — a point  upon  whicn  they  were  very  urgent. 
Fearing  neglect  from  the  company,  should  they  fail  to  attend  to  this  import- 
ant point,  all  hands  were  summoned  to  make  up  some  sort  of  a cargo. 
Some  specimens  of  tar  were  obtained  ; but  the  colony  was  too  young  and 
unprepared  for  the  setting  up  of  the  manufactures  in  question,  and  the  chief 
application  was  to  the  cutting  of  timber  for  boards  and  wainscots,  at  which 
hard  employment  even  the  gentlemen  labored,  aftecting  an  amusement  of 
the  necessity.  A cargo  was  soon  made  up  of  cedar  and  other  woods,  but 
its  value  was  entirely  beneath  the  elevated  desires  and  expectations  of  the 
company,  who  continued  spending  without  any  prospect  of  present  remu- 
neration. 
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About  this  time  the  charter  of  De  MudIz  was  revoked,  in  consequence  of 
the  remonstrances  ot  the  French  merchants  against  it.  He  retained,  how- 
ever, a monopoly  of  the  fur  trade  on  the  St.  Lawreace,  and  sent  out  Cham- 
plain in  1608,  who  founded  Quebec.  Potrincourt,  in  1607  or  ’8,  carried 
to  France  some  wheat  and  other  products  grown  there,  while  the  Virginia 
settlement  was  yet  unable  to  feed  itself. 

In  1609,  the  South  Virginia  Company,  not  yet  discouraged,  though  so 
much  disappointed,  endeavored  to  insure  their  end  by  reorganizing  their 
plans.  A new  charter  was  obtained,  the  company  was  remodeled,  their 
scheme  was  enlarged,  and  a new  vigor  infused  into  their  efforts.  Glowing 
accounts  were  published  of  the  fertility,  resource,  and  extent  of  Virginia, 
and  an  active  enthusiasm  was  again  excited.  Amoni^r  these  publications 
was  a pamphlet  entitled  Nova  Britaine  offering  most  excellent  fruits  by 
planting  in  Virginia,’’  which  stated  that  cotton  would  grow  as  well  in  that 
province  as  in  Italy.  It  would  seem  from  this  that  some  experiment  had 
been  made  which  promised  success,  but  it  was  not  followed  up.  In  June, 
Newport  sailed  for  the  colony,  with  nine  ships  and  over  600  emigrants,  the 
largest  colonizing  expedition  yet  sent  from  England  to  America.  The  same 
year  50  or  60  houses  were  built,  and  the  colony  appeared  to  be  thriving  in 
agriculture  and  the  fishery,  and  was  gradually  establishing  some  few  manu- 
futures. 

In  1609,  the  Jesuits  from  Port  Royal  established  a trading  and  fishing 
post  and  mission  at  Mount  Desert  Island,  on  the  coast  of  Maine. 

The  same  year,  also,  Hendrik  Hudson,  in  the  service  of  the  Dutch  East 
India  Company,  and  in  search  of  the  northwest  passage,  for  which  object  he 
had  twice  before  sailed  in  the  employ  of  London  merchants,  visited  the 
coast  of  the  United  States  in  the  “Vlie  boat”  Half  moon,  of  80  tons. 
Touching  the  American  coast  first  at  Newfoundland,  he  proceeded  south, 
finding  the  French  engaged  in  a very  active  trade  at  the  St.  Lawrence 
River.  In  passing  Cape  Cod,  his  men  landed  at  several  points  and  traffick- 
ed with  the  Indians.  Discovering  the  noble  river  which  bears  his  name,  he 
ascended  as  high  as  Albany,  trading  along  with  the  Indians,  who  came  at 
first  in  great  numbers,  and  exchanged  maize  and  tobacco  for  knives  and 
beads.  An  assault  by  the  Indians  interrupted  this  intercourse.  Finding 
at  Albany  that  there  was  no  outlet  in  that  direction,  he  returned. 

In  1610,  Smith  having  left  Virginia,  the  hopes  of  the  company,  which 
had  seemed  about  to  be  realized,  were  again  disappointed,  the  colony  be- 
ing reduced  by  Indian  war  and  famine  in  six  months  to  60  persons,  who 
h^  actually  embarked  for  Newfoundland,  for  the  purpose  of  scattering 
themselves  among  the  fishing  vessels,  when  they  met  reinforcements  and 
supplies  in  the  river. 

While  the  efforts  of  the  English  to  establish  commercial  colonies  in 
America  had  met  with  such  poor  success,  their  yearly  adventures  to  New- 
foundland, directed  only  with  reference  to  the  wealth  of  its  waters,  had  a 
much  different  result  It  was  estimated  by  Sir  Wm.  Monson,  that  from 
the  discovery  of  that  island  by  Cabot  up  to  1610,  the  fisheries  there  had 
furnished  annually  to  England  an  average  clear  profit  of  £120,000,  beside 
occasioning  a large  increase  of  shipping  and  of  mariners,  particularly  in  the 
western  poits  of  England.  A company  was  formed  in  1610  by  the  mer- 
chants of  London  and  Bristol  for  colonizing  Newfoundland,  and  a settle- 
ment was  planted.  • 

Clmmiug  the  region  discovered  by  Hudson,  the  Dutch  East  India  Corn- 
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pany  in  1610,  sent  out  a ship  with  merchandise  for  traffick  with  the  Indians 
at  Hudson  River.  By  this  voyage,  the  fur  trade  of  the  Dutch,  so  long  and 
extensively  pursued  here,  was  opened,  and  to  facilitate  it,  several  stations 
(not  a regular  colony)  were  formed  on  Manhattan  Island.  Successful  in 
this  enterprise,  the  Dutch  sent  over  more  ships  in  the  following  years,  and 
in  a short  time  a lucrative  trade  was  established. 

Lord  Delaware,  the  governor  of  Virginia,  returning  to  England  in  1611, 
the  company  seriously  questioned  him  as  to  the  prospects  of  their  own  re- 
muneration from  the  colony.  Delaware  gave  a decidedly  favorable  report, 
declaring  it  wonderfully  fertile  in  com  and  wine,  and  well  adapted  to  rear- 
ing cattle,  beside  possessing  much  other  resource.  He  declared  his  readi- 
ness to  invest  all  his  fortune  in  the  colony.  This  report  determined  the 
company  on  further  perseverance.  The  king  soon  after  encouraged  them 
by  adding  the  Bermudas  to  Virginia,  and  by  allowing  them  a lottery,  which 
n ten  years  produced  J629,000,  and  was  called  “the  real  food  by  which 
Virginia  was  nourished.” 

Up  to  this  time,  the  colony  had  been  managed  upon  a public  stock  sys- 
tem, the  labor  of  each  man  being  appropriated  by  the  general  body,  and 
each  drawing  his  subsistence  from  the  common  result.  This  system  was 
one  of  the  most  potent  causes  of  the  failure  of  remuneration  to  the  com- 
pany, as  six  or  seven  men,  it  was  estimated,  accomplished  no  more  than  one 
should  have  done  under  the  individual  system.  The  latter  was,  however, 
now  gradually  introduced,  private  property  was  soon  completely  estab- 
lished, liberal  grants  of  land  were  made  to  the  cultivators,  and  things  soon 
began  to  wear  a better  aspect. 

Meantime  the  voyages  from  England  to  the  coast  of  North  Virginia,  or 
Norumbrega,  as  it  was  sometimes  called,  (New  England,)  for  fishing  and 
the  fur  trade,  were  continued.* 

By  1613,  it  seems,  the  people  of  Virginia  had  extended  their  fishing  voy- 
^es  as  far  as  the  coast  of  Maine ; for  Capt.  Argal,  afterwards  governor  of 
^^rginia,  was  wrecked  this  year  at  the  Penobscot,  while  on  such  an  expedi- 
tion. Learning  here  of  the  French  colony  at  Mount  Desert,  ho  was  dis- 
patched by  the  colonial  authorities  on  his  return,  with  a force  of  eleven 
armed  fishing  vessels  belonging  to  the  colony,  to  viadicate  the  claims  of 
England  to  all  that  region.  He  broke  up  the  settlement,  and  proceeding 
onward,  reduced  Port  Royal,  in  Nova  Scotia,  (settled  in  1605,)  which,  al- 
though a small  colony,  had  prospered  in  the  fur  trade  and  the  fishery,  being 
all  the  while  at  peace  with  the  Indians.  On  his  return,  ho  entered  the 
Hudson,  and  compelled  the  Dutch  traders  there  to  acknowledge  English 
sovereignty.  Argal’s  adventure  to  America  was  like  that  of  many  other  in- 
dividuals of  t le  colony,  a commercial  speculation.  His  partner  in  trade  was 
the  Earl  of  Warwick. 

In  1613,  an  attempt  was  made  to  plant  a second  English  colony  in  New- 
foundland, by  a new  company,  and  the  monopoly  of  the  Greenland  Whale 
fishery  was  given  by  the  king  to  a Greenland  Whaling  Company,  which, 

* Pirates  had  for  several  years  harassed  and  plundered  the  fishermen  at  Newfoundland,  and  in 
1612,  Peter  Easton,  a noted  freebooter,  made  himself  complete  master  of  the  seas  in  that  region,  and 
levied  a general  contribution  on  the  vessels  employed  in  fishing.  From  those  found  at  Concepcion 
he  impressed  106  men  for  his  own  fleet. 

The  same  year,  James  HaU  and  WUliam  BafiSn,  from  England,  were  in  Baffin's  Bay,  in  search  of 
the  northwest  passage. 

Canada,  at  this  time,  was  involved  in  religious  disputes,  between  the  Calvinists  and  Catholics, 
which  mush  Ipjured  the  fur  trade,  the  (rreat  ot>Ject  of  settlement  there.  But  more  serious  yet  was 
tlie  Indian  war,  which  lasted  from  1612  to  1620,  greatly  distressing  the  colony. 
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with  seven  armed  shipsf  drove  from  the  upper  seas  four  private  English 
ships  and  fifteen  Dutch  and  French  vessels,  forcing  some  other  French  ships 
allowed  to  remain,  to  pay  a tribute  for  the  privilege.* 

1614.  A grant  of  exclusive  Commerce  for  three  yftars  at  the  Hudson 
River,  was  made  by  the  States-General  of  Holland  to  the  “ United  New 
Netherlands  Company.”  The  company  sent  out  a governor,  built  a fort, 
and  pushed  their  trade  up  the  river. 

Capt  Smith,  now  entirely  disconnected  from  the  London  company’s  col- 
ony, turned  his  attention  earnestly  toward  North  Virginia.  In  1014,  he 
persuaded  four  merchants  of  London  to  fit  him  out  with  two  vessels,  on  a 
voyage  of  conjoined  trade — fishery  and  exploration.  The  inert  Plymouth 
Company  offered  no  opposition.  The  whale  fishery,  which  he  first  essayed, 
failed.  But  near  Monhegan  Island,  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  he  caught,  by 
boat  fishing,  40,000  codfish,  which  he  dried  there  on  the  shore,  and  7,000 
more  were  pickled.  By  traffick  with  the  Indians,  he  collected  also  a large 
amount  of  martin,  beaver,  and  other  furs — his  whole  cargo  being  valued  at 
about  £1,500,  which  rendered  it  a very  successful  voyage  for  those  times. 
Leaving  the  rest  employed  in  this  business,  he  landed  with  eight  men  and 
proceeded  into  the  interior,  after  which  he  explored  the  coast  from  the  Pen- 
obscot to  Cape  Cod,  making  a map  of  the  region,  and  naming  the  country, 
as  expressive  of  its  value.  New  England.  While  thus  engaged,  Thomas 
Hunt,  left  in  charge  of  the  other  ships,  inveigled  thirty  Indians  on  board, 
and,  proceeding  to  Malaga,  sold  them  as  slaves — a step  which  caused  the 
sacrifice  of  Capt.  Hobson  and  several  of  the  crew  of  the  vessel  which  next 
visited  that  part  of  the  coast.  On  his  return.  Smith  published  a full  account 
of  his  voyage,  highly  eulogizing  New  England,  and  describing  it  as  im- 
mensely more  valuable  for  the  fishery  than  Newfoundland.  Here,  he  says, 
“ there  is  victual  to  feed  us ; wood  of  all  sorts  to  build  boats,  ships,  or 
barges;  the  fish  at  our  doors ; pitch,  tar, masts,  and  yards.”  Crews  sharing 
£6  or  £7  a piece  yearly  at  Newfoundland,  would  divide  £14  in  New  Eng- 
land. He  regarded  New  England,  indeed,  as  superior  to  any  other  unin- 
habited place  that  he  had  ever  seen. 

Awakened  by  Smith’s  efforts,  the  Plymouth  Company  made  another 
effort  to  colonize  their  domain,  sending  Smith  with  two  vessels  and  fifteen 
emigrants.  He  was  driven  back  by  a storm,  sailed  again  with  one  vessel, 
was  taken  by  a French  pirate,  and  carried  into  Rochelle;  and  the  Plymouth 
Company  sunk  into  its  old  apathy. 

In  1615  the  New  Netherlands  Company  widened  greatly  the  relations  of 
their  settlement,  (numbering  thirty  souls,)  and  extended  their  Commerce  by 
a treaty  with  the  Five  Nations  occupying  the  upper  country,  the  tribes 
which  were  at  war  with  the  French  in  Canada.  This  treaty  was  never 
broken  while  the  Dutch  remained  in  possession  of  their  settlements  here. 
Extending  their  posts  up  the  river,  the  Dutch  now  built  a fort  at  Albany, 
(called  Fort  Orange,)  and  at  about  the  same  time  formed  a station  at  the 
mouth  of  Connecticut  River.  Their  trade,  confined  mainly  to  the  exchange 
of  European  goods  of  small  value  for  fine  furs  and  skins,  had  become  of 
great  importance.! 


• Commerce  of  England  In  1613— Imports,  £2,141,151 ; exports,  £2,090,640  ; customs  on  exports, 
£86,703:  merchants' gains,  estimated,  £300,000.  . , 

t In  1615,  the  English  h d 250  ressels  at  Newfoundland,  nnd  sent  a commissioner  with  Judicial 
powers  to  settle  disputes  and  preserve  order  among  the  fishermen  and  colonists.  The  English  fishery 
was  flourishing,  azia  the  product  was  tent  to  nearly  all  parts  of  Europe. 
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The  late  voyage  of  Smith  to  New  England  occasioned  the  sending,  in 
1616,  of  four  ships  from  London  and  two  from  Bristol  to  the  coast  of  Maine, 
for  fish  and  oil.  The  whole  six  obtained  full  fares  near  the  Island  of  Mon- 
hegnor,  which  became  a noted  fishing  station,  and,  carrying  iheir  cargoes  to 
Spain  and  the  Canary  Islands,  (afterwards  vduable  markets  of  New  Eng- 
land,) obtained  high  prices  and  made  excellent  voyages. 

In  1616,  Raleigh,  after  having  suflfered  twelve  years’  confinement,  on  con- 
viction of  an  alledged  conspiracy  to  dethrone  James  L,  was  released,  and,  un- 
able to  abandon  America,  was  granted  a charter  by  the  king,  authorizing 
him  to  vi-it  any  uninhabited  parts  of  that  continent,  in  order  “to  discover 
some  commodities  necessary  and  profitable  for  the  subjects  of  these  our 
kingdoms.”  One-fifth  the  precious  metals  and  stones  to  go  to  the  king.* 

Tobacco  comes  this  this  year  first  into  notice  as  a product  of  Virginia,  al- 
though before  cultivated.  It  had  now  become  an  article  of  export,  and  was 
planted  even  in  the  public  ways  of  Jamestown.  It  had  been  found  more 
profitable  than  any  other  article  of  culture  or  manufacture  which  had  been 
essayed.  After  the  failure  of  the  earnest  attempts  to  find  gold  and  to  es- 
tablish different  manufactures,  the  wished-for  source  of  profit  appeared  in  an 
unexpected  quarter — “ a dingy  weed  of  pungent  taste  and  odor,”  offensive 
on  first  use,  and,  in  fact,  an  actual  poison,  and  attended  always  with  most 
“ disagreeable  accompaniments,”  found  “ on  the  wild  meadows  and  river- 
banks.”  The  Spaniards  had  proved  the  singular  attractions  of  this  weed, 
and  others  had  caught  a reli>h  from  them.  The  colonists  in  Virginia  had 
tried  its  power  upon  themselves,  and  now  were  to  reward  the  effort  and  ex- 
penditure of  their  proprietary  company,  by  converting  Great  Britain  into  a 
nation  of  tobacco  chewers  and  smokers,  holding  in  their  hands  the  monop- 
oly of  supply.  The  taste  in  Great  Britain  had  not,  however,  to  be  entirely 
created  at  this  time,  as  some  had  been  brought  home  in  the  early  expedi- 
tions of  Raleigh,  dec.,  and  much  had  been  taken  in  the  Spanish  vessels  cap- 
tured by  the  English,  and  much  of  late  was  brought  in  the  way  of  direct 
trade  from  the  Spanish  West  Indies.  As  early,  indeed,  as  1603,  his  first 
year,  James  had  issued  a document — Commhsio  pro  Tobacco — enacting, 
that  whereas  this  drug,  brought  in  before  in  small  quantities,  and  used  only 
as  a physic  by  the  better  sort,  had  now  become  “ excessively  taken  by  a 
number  of  riotous. and  disorderly  persons  of  mean  and  base  condition,”  the 
heavy  duty  of  6s.  8d.  per  pound  should  be  added  to  the  previous  duty  upon 
import  of  2d.  per  pound. 

The  charter  of  the  New  Netherlands  Company  expiring  in  1617,  three 
years  now  followed,  in  which  the  trade  of  the  Hudson  River  was  disposed 
of  by  special  licenses  to  individuals. 

lialeigh  returned  from  his  voyage  in  1618,  having  found  no  gold,  where- 
upon, in  revenge  upon  himself  of  his  ill  success,  conjoined  with  the  craven  de- 
sire of  pleasing  the  king  of  Spain,  some  of  whose  American  possessions  Raleigh 
had  visited  during  the  voyage,  that  contemptible  monarch,  James  the  First,  a 
most  unworthy  successor  to  the  strong-minded  Elizabeth,  who  had  ever  been 
the  friend  of  Raleigh — approached  as  far  toward  infamy  as  so  feeble  a na- 
ture could,  by  causing  the  execution  of  the  noble,  and  now  venerable  adven- 
turer, upon  the  old  pretense,  referring  to  events  which  the  lapse  of  fourteen 
years  had  rendered  oblivious  to  the  memory  of  men.  So  perished  a man 
who  did  more  to  direct  the  enterprise  of  England  toward  the  United  States 
than  any  other  person  of  his  own  or  any  preceding  sge,  and  whose  energy 

* Baffin,  in  1616,  again  in  search  of  the  norUiwest  passage.  He  sailed  as  high  as  78  degrees  N. 
Le  Blaire  and  achoulon  discovered  Cape  Horn. 
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and  devotion  to  the  great  object  of  his  Me  are  now  and  ^ 

read  of  with  admiratfon  by  the  millions  of  the  country  he  vainly  e»deavomd 
to  colonize;  while  James  will  be  known  only  as  one  of  “ 
condition”  of  mind,  to  whom  the  accident  of  birth  ^ 

and  whose  only  credit  therein  is  that  he  was  both  preceded  and  followed  by 

men  as  unworthy  of  the  coronet  as  himself.  .u  * TiwUiaU 

Tobacco  had  become  so  extensively  cultivated  m Virginia,  that  the 
market  was  overstocked,  and  the  price  had  in  consequence  ^ome  greaUy 
reduced.  The  import  into  England  (whither  all  but  that  retained  for  ^me 
use  was  sent)  from  Virginia,  in  1619,  was  20,000  pounds  or  180  curt.,  a 
very  large  quantity  for  so  small  a colony,  equal  to  about  33  lbs.  i^r  h^ 
to  ie  Aole  population,  but  a small  amount  it  would 
produced  such  m effect  upon  the  British  market.  The  use  of  tobacco  was, 

plainly,  yet  quite  limited.  ^ ^ ‘ 

To  remedy  the  evil  of  the  diminished  price,  Argal,  the  gove 
ginia,  undertook  to  enforce  a higher  rate  in  the  province  by  stetute;  Jam^ 
It  the  same  time,  turned  his  attention  toward  colony 
and  issued  a series  of  regulative  measures.  He  prohibited  e ® ^ 
bacco  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  without  the  royal 

duty  had  been  paid,  and  an  exorbitant  valuation  was  made,  that  ‘be  im^t 

of  5d.  a pound  might  be  made  to  yield  6d.  He  ordered,  furthe-r  m order 

to  curtail  the  production,  that  there  should  not  be  raised  f ^ 

each  planter  in  Virginia,  and  advised  them  to  tmn  to 

the  inaking  of  potash  and  other  manufactures.  He  totally  forbid 

ing  of  tobacco  in  Great  Britain,  the  only  act  in  the  senes  ^ 

any  benefit  to  the  colony.  He  provided  also  for  the  garb  mg  o , ’ 

the  good  to  be  separated  from  the  bad,  arbitrarily,  by  ^ ,5 

In  the  same  year,  1619,  he  issued  also  his  “ Counterblast  apmst  Tobacco , 

but  his  statutory  regulations  aflfected  the  interests  of  the  plan  ers  a 

than  his  literary  eflPusions.  Finally,  he  attempted  a monopoly  of  the  saw 

in  Great  Britain,  assuming  a pre-emption  of  the  whole  impor  a ^ 

low  price  of  3s.  the  pound,  and  reselling  it  at  a large  advance  o 

chants.  He  did  not  succeed,  however,  in  the  full  enforcemen  o P 

oly ; and,  under  all  these  vexatious  regulations,  the  production  o 

Virginia  continued  to  increase.  , , . • 

In  twelve  years,  the  Virginia  Company  had  expended  £80,  i 

colonv,  which  had  yet  but  600  inhabitants,  and  most  of  the 
signed  an  ultimate  return  to  England.  To  remove  the  un^vora  e ' P 
sions  regarding  the  colony,  the  company,  in  1619,  published  a 
describing  the  richness  of  Virginia  in  “ all  God’s  natural  blessings, 
admirable  iron  ; the  finest  timber  in  the  world ; was  capable  of  yielcling, 
perfection,  tar,  pitch,  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  &c.  The  mam  » 

was  in  silk,  in  the  production  of  which  Virginia  could 
Italy.  And  though  the  attempts,  both  in  silk  and  wine,  had  hitherto  taiie^ 
they  would  be  renewed  with  ampler  means,  skill,  and  care.  In  regar 
tobacco,  the  odium  resting  upon  it  made  them  silent  To  compensate  pr^ 
prietors  for  want  of  dividends,  and  to  encourage  capital  and  settlers,  ii  w 
voted  for  every  £12  10s.  of  stock  subscribed,  to  grant  100  acres  of  land,  ana 
on  its  occupation,  another  hundred.  To  every  emigrant  going  out  at 
own  expense,  fifty  acres,  on  which,  after  seven  years,  he  should  pay  a ^ 
rent  of  twelve  pence.  Very  advantageous  patents  were  granted  to  t 
who  undertook  to  convey  emigrants.  By  these  encouragements,  an  g 
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efforts  on  their  own  part,  the  company  sent  over  in  1619,  twelve  ships  with 
1,261  persons,  including  90  females.  They  arrived  in  1620,  and  the  fe- 
males were  sold  to  the  planters  for  wives  at  120  lbs.  of  tobacco  each.  The 
colony  now  began  in  reality  to  prosper.  They  were,  meantime,  at  perfect 
peace  with  the  Indians,  the  company  proceeding  upon  the  just  and  wise 
principle  of  occupying  no  land  except  by  previous  purchase  of  the  natives. 

In  1619,  Captains  Darmer  and  Pocraft,  the  former  having  sailed  with 
Smith  to  New  England  in  1614,  were  sent  out  by  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges 
and  other  members  of  the  Plymouth  Company,  and  carried  on  the  fishery 
at  Maine  successfully,  besides  exploring  much  of  the  coast  to  the  south- 
ward. 

In  1620,  the  company  sent  out  800  more  emigrants  to  Virginia.  In 
August,  a Dutch  man-of-war  entered  James  River,  and  landed  twenty  ne- 
groes for  sale,  which  was  the  beginning  of  negro  slavery  and  the  slave-trade 
in  the  English  colonies,  although  the  English  had  themselves  long  been  en- 
gaged in  the  trade  between  Afinca  and  the  Spanish  colonies. 

An  English  company  this  year  introduced  tobacco  fh>m  England  into 
Germany,  and  thus  enlarged  the  market  for  Virginia. 

In  1620,  the  Dutch  founded  Schenectady,  sixteen  miles  northwest  of  Al- 
bany, on  the  Mohawk  River,  as  a trading  post,  penetrating  thus,  for  the 
sake  of  their  trade,  far  inland,  while  yet  very  weak  in  point  of  numbers. 

Smith,  upon  escaping  from  Rochelle,  returned  to  England,  and  strained 
every  nerve  to  carry  out  his  project  of  establishing  fishing  and  trading  col- 
onies in  New  Engl  md.  He  published  this  year  his  third  or  fourth  work  on 
New  England,  treating  therein  of  the  “ successe  of  twenty-six  ships  employed 
in  fishing  there  within  these  six  yeares.”  He  circulated  7,000  copies  of  his 
books  and  maps  at  great  expense,  and  traveled  from  city  to  city,  applying 
to  every  man  of  influence  from  whom  he  thought  there  was  anything  to  be 
hoped.  He  complains  that  he  might  as  well  have  attempted  to  cut  rocks 
with  oyster  shells.”  The  general  apathy  seemed  invincible — beside,  he  was 
regarded  as  an  unlucky  man — the  worst  reputation  a man  beni  on  such  an 
enterprise  could  incur.  A most  unfair  contrast  was  drawn  between  the 
Virginia  colony  when  struggling  for  existence  under  his  guidance,  which 
alone  saved  it  repeatedly  from  extinction,  and  in  its  present  prosperous  state, 
when,  as  Murray  says,  “ the  planters  were  living  in  ease  and  luxury  on  the 
juice  of  the  tobacco.” 

At  length  his  efforts  succeeded  in  arousing  the  old  Plymouth  Company 
again,  and  the  idea  was  entertained  of  colonization  upon  a grand  scale — 
rivaling  or  excelling  the  settlement  in  Virginia.  A new  charter  was  ob- 
tained, granting  to  the  “ Council  of  Plymouth,”  as  the  company  was  now 
called,  absolute  property,  with  the  exclusive  right  of  settlement^  trade^  and 
fishery^  in  all  lands  between  40®  and  48®  N.,  and  bounded  east  and  west  by 
the  two  oceans. 

This  grant,  the  extent  of  which  could  not  then  be  comprehended,  em- 
braced New  England,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Quebec,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  Canadas,  (including  all  the  French  settlements  in  this 
part  of  North  America,)  New  York,  with  all  the  Dutch  claim  therein,  and 
Pennsylvania.  Westward,  the  southern  boundary  line  runs  through  the 
middle  of  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  the  Indian  territory,  and 
includes  the  northern  part  of  California.  The  northern  limit,  passing  through 
Lake  Superior,  passes  thence  to  the  Pacific  at  about  one  degree  below  the 
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present  boundary  of  the  United  States.  The  area  thus  conveyed,  with  all 
its  resource  and  Commerce,  exceeds  1,400,000  square  miles. 

The  Council  of  Plymouth  appointed  Capt.  Smith  admiral  for  life,  but  the 
office  was  the  occasion  of  little  service  from  him,  as  both  he  and  the  com- 
pany were  doomed  to  more  disappointment  A fatality  seemed  to  attend 
all  the  efforts  made  by  the  Plymouth  Company  under  whatever  of  its 
phases.  The  Council  having  obtained  its  charter,  and  having  no  obstacle 
in  the  way  to  hinder  it  from  proceeding  directly  to  the  accomplishment  of 
its  object,  laid  an  inhibition  on  its  own  enterprise.  For  the  achievement  of 
the  great  results  which  all  aimed  at  and  hoped  for,  a variety  of  opinion  arose 
as  to  the  means  and  mode  best  calculated  to  the  end.  Obstinately  adher- 
i^  to  their  varying  ideas,  a sharp  collision  of  projects  followed,  and  the  di- 
vision neutralist  the  executive  vigor  of  the  company  so  that  it  was  unable 
to  take  an  effective  step  in  any  direction.  Emigrants  would  not  venture 
under  their  auspices ; they  remained  as  impotent  as  before  the  grand  re- 
organization was  effected  ; and  but  for  4 movement  in  another  quarter,  of  a 
very  different  nature.  New  England  might  have  remained  long  without  a 
white  population,  and  with  no  more  commercial  importance  than  was  afford- 
ed by  the  few  annual  fishing  and  trading  voyages  to  its  coasts. 


Art.  I1I.--JAHE8  GORE  KING. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  York,  at  a special  meeting,  held  on 
Wednesday,  5th  October,  in  order  to  express  their  sense  of  the  great  public 
loss  sustained  in  the  death  of  James  Gore  Kino,  adopted  the  following 
anoong  other  resolutions : — 

Resolved^  That  the  Chamber  do  declare  their  sense  of  the  great  intelli- 
gence and  high  moral  worth  of  the  deceased ; of  his  strictest  integrity  and 
honor ; of  his  great  public  spirit ; of  his  general  usefulness ; of  his  liberal 
Christian  charities,  and  of  the  high  tone  and  elevation  of  his  manly  nature. 

Resolved,  That  the  Chamber  have  no  higher  example  than  the  character 
and  career  of  their  late  associate,  to  point  out  to  the  admiration  and  imitation 
of  the  rising  members  of  the  mercantile  community. 

Of  him  thus  commemorated  by  his  associates — and  in  the  spirit  of  the 
second  resolution,  which  holds  him  up  as  an  example  to  those  who  are  com- 
ing forward  on  the  scene  which  he  so  long  adorned— it  is  proposed  to  pre- 
sent a faithful  memoir,  which  cannot,  it  is  believed,  be  without  interest  or 
encouragement,  especially  to  the  young. 

James  Gore  King  was  the  third  son  of  Rufus  King  and  Mary  Alsop  his 
wife.  He  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the  8th  of  May,  1791,  at 
the  residence  of  his  grandfather,  John  Alsop,  No.  38  Smith-street,  afterward 
known  as  62  William-street. 

When  just  turned  of  five  years  of  age  he  was  taken,  with  the  rest  of  the 
family,  to  England,  to  which  country  Mr.  Rufus  King  was  appointed  Envoy 
Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  by  Washington,  in  1796. 

Before  he  had  reached  his  seventh  year  he  was  placed  with  Mr.  Brown, 
who  kept  a select  boarding-school  of  high  reputation  at  Kensington  Gravel 
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Pits,  near  London,  and  there  he  remained,  making  satisfactory  progress,  until 
1801,  when,  for  the  benefit  of  acquiring  the  French  language,  James  was 
sent  over  to  Paris  to  the  care  of  the  late  Daniel  Parker,  an  old  friend  of 
Mr.  R.  King,  and  long  a resident  in  that  city.  Mr.  Parker  sent  him  to  a 
school  of  high  repute  in  Paris,  where  he  soon  acquired  a thorough  knowledge 
and  mastery  of  the  language,  while  prosecuting  other  studies. 

In  1803,  when  Chancellor  Livingston,  then  American  minister  in  Paris, 
was  about  returning  home,  he  took  with  him  our  young  student,  in  order 
that,  in  conformity  with  the  well  considered  views  of  his  father  as  to  the  im- 
portance of  a youth  receiving  his  education,  in  part  at  least,  in  the  country 
and  among  the  people  where  and  with  whom  he  was  to  live,  he  might  finish 
his  studies  at  home. 

After  a short  interval  passed  with  his  parents  in  this  city,  James  was 
confided  to  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gardiner,  Rector  of  Trinity  Church, 
Boston,  who  received  him  with  some  few  other  private  pupils  into  his  house, 
and  fitted  them  for  Harvard  University.  Into  the  University  accordingly,  of 
which  his  father  was  a graduate,  he  entered  in  1806,  and  graduated  from  it 
with  honor  in  1810. 

He  commenced  almost  immediately  the  study  of  law  as  his  future  profes- 
sion, with  the  venerable  Peter  Van  Schaick,  of  Kinderhook,  then  old  and 
nearly  blind,  but  to  whom,  as  to  Milton — 

“ The  celestial  light 

Shone  inward,  and  the  mind  thro’  all  her  powers 
Irradiated.” 

Mr.  Van  Schaick  was  an  old-fashioned,  black-letter  lawyer,  loving  his  pro- 
fession, and  adorning  it  by  an  upright  life,  and  by  sound  and  varied  scholar- 
ship. Under  his  teaching  and  his  example,  our  young  student  acquired  that 
thoroughness  which  in  all  things  character! ased  his  after  life.  With  the  su- 
perficial he  wjis  never  content  to  rest  satisded.  This  habit  he  owed  not  a 
little  to  Mr.  Van  Schaick,  of  whom  he  always  spoke  with  great  regard  and 
reverence.  After  some  months  spent  under  the  roof  of  Mr.  Van  Schaick, 
James  went  to  the  law  school  at  Litchfield,  then  in  its  brightest  estate,  and 
under  the  instruction  of  Taopan  Reeve  and  Judge  Gould  completed  his  ele- 
mentary education  as  a lawyer. 

Returning  home  to  Xew  York,  and  thrown  by  family  association  into  the 
society  of  the  late  Arch.  Grade  and  his  household,  in  February,  1812,  ho 
married  Sarah,  the  second  daughter  of  Mr.  Gracie,  and  from  that  time  was 
led  to  turn  his  attention  rather  to  Commerce  than  the  law  as  a profession. 
The  war,  however,  which  soon  followed,  left  little  opportunity  for  Commerce, 
and  he  was  fain  to  wait  for  peace  before  entering  into  business.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1814,  when  a very  large  militia  force  was  called  out  by  the  general 
government  and  stationed  in  this  city,  Mr.  J.  King  was  selected  as  bis  Assist- 
ant Adjutant  General  by  Major  General  Ebenezer  Stevens,  who  commanded 
in  chief  the  whole  militia  contingent,  in  subordination  to  the  general  officer 
of  the  United  States  army,  b>  whom  was  assigned  the  command  of  the  mili- 
tary district,  and  especially  the  defence  of  the  city  of  New  York.  Mr.  King 
entered  with  characteristic  method,  intelligence,  and  ardor  upon  this  before 
untried  field  of  duty,  and  he  acquitted  himself  most  abundantly  to  the  satis- 
faction of  his  commander,  and  with  general  acceptance  to  all  with  whom  he 
was  brought  into  official  relation.  The  troops  were  disbanded  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  winter  of  1814-15,  and  with  the  peace  which  was  con- 
cluded at  Ghent  in  December,  1814,  closed  his  military  service. 
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In  the  year  1815  he  established,  under  the  firm  of  James  G.  King  & Co^ 
a commission  house  in  this  city,  in  connection  and  partnership  with  his 
father-in-law  Arch.  Grade,  and  Mr.  Walker,  of  Petersburg,  Va.,  an  old  part- 
ner of  Mr.  Gracie,  and  was  measureably  successful  in  business.  In  the  year 
1818,  however,  upon  the  recommendation  of  his  father-in-law,  Mr.  Gracie,  he 
broke  up  h s business  in  this  city  and  went  to  Liverpool,  and  there,  with  his 
brother-in-law,  Archibald  Gracie,  established  the  house  of  King  <fe  Gracie. 

During  a residence  of  nearly  six  years  in  this  chief  of  English  seaports, 
with  a large  business,  and  encountering  heavy  responsibilities,  Mr.  K.  so 
skillfully  steered  his  bark,  that  in  despite  of  the  wide  spread  calamities  which 
both  in  England  and  America  marked  the  years  1822,  ’23,  ’24,  and  which 
overwhelmed  his  own  nearest  and  dearest  connections  in  this  country,  he 
maintained  his  own  high  character,  fulfilled  all  the  responsibilitiesS  of  his 
house,  and  on  leaving  England  in  1 824,  in  compliance  with  advantageous 
arrangements  made  for  his  future  residence  in  New  York,  left  behind  him  an 
enviable  name  and  reputation  for  urbanity,  intelligence,  promptness  and  in- 
tegrity. He  made  many  fast  and  valuable  friends  while  abroad,  and  retained 
their  good  will  and  confidence  unabated  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

While  in  Liverpool  he  was  brought  into  relations  of  business  and  much 
personal  intimacy  with  the  late  John  Jacob  As  tor  ^ who  was  on  a brief  visit 
to  Europe ; and  such  was  the  impression  made  upon  that  sagacious  observer 
and  almost  unerring  judge  of  character,  by  the  business  tact  and  prompt- 
ness of  Mr.  King  and  his  general  character,  that,  upon  his  return  to  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Astor  invited  him  to  come  to  New  York,  and  take  the 
chief  direction  of  the  American  Fur  Company,  with  a very  liberal  salary. 
The  offer  was  a tempting  one,  and  made  at  a time  when,  owing  to  the 
mercantile  disasters  already  alluded  to,  the  prospects  of  Mr.  King’s  house  in 
Liverpool  were  not  very  promising.  But  the  business  to  which  he  was  in- 
vited was  wholly  new  to  him,  and  moreover  it  was  in  his  character  to  prefer 
an  independent  position — though  it  might  be  less  lucrative — to  any  how- 
ever advantageous  of  which  the  tenure  was  at  the  pleasure  of  others.  Mr. 
King  therefore  declined,  but  with  such  expression  of  his  sense  of  the  liberal 
kindness  of  Mr.  Astor  as  was  both  natural  and  fitting;  and  Mr.  Astor  con- 
tinued bis  fast  friend  always,  and  had  another  occasion  of  proving  his 
friendship  about  the  close  of  1823.  Consulted  by  Mr.  Prime,  then  at  the 
head  of  the  house  of  Prime,  Ward,  Sands  Co.,  as  to  his  knowledge  of 
some  fitting  person  upon  whom  Mr.  Prime  might  safely  devolve  a portion 
of  the  business  of  his  prosperous  house,  Mr.  Astor  at  once  suggested  the 
name  of  James  G.  King,  and  accompanied  it  with  such  eulogies  as  to  de- 
termine Mr.  Prime,  who  it  seems,  from  some  business  intercourse  between 
their  houses,  had  himself  thought  of  Mr.  King,  to  invite  him  to  become  a 
partner  in  his  house. 

This  proposal  Mr.  King  took  into  serious  consideration,  but  with  his 
habitual  directness  and  prudence,  determined  upon  a personal  interview  with 
Mr.  Prime  and  the  other  partners  of  t^.e  house  before  accepting  it.  Mr. 
King  accordingly  made  a visit  to  New  York  in  1823,  and  having  satisfied 
himself  of  the  expediency  of  accepting  Mr.  Prime’s  proposals,  he  returned  to 
Liverpool,  wound  up  the  affairs  of  the  house  there,  came  back  to  New  York, 
and  on  the  Ist  of  May,  1824,  became  a partner  of  the  house  of  Prime, 
Ward,  Sands,  King  & Co.,  which  then  consisted  of  Nathaniel  Prime,  Samuel 
Ward,  Joseph  Sands,  J.  G.  King,  and  Robert  Ray. 

The  thorough  business  habits  which  Mr.  King  brought  with  him,  and  the 
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conBdence  with  which  his  character  had  inspired  some  of  the  leading  commer- 
cial houses  both  in  England  and  on  the  continent,  could  not  fail,  and  did  not, 
in  enlarging  at  once  and  methodizing  the  business  of  the  house  in  which  he 
had  become  a partner.  Capable  of  great  and  sustained  application,  clear  and 
prompt  in  his  language  and  in  his  transactionr,  and  tempted  never,  bj  any 
prospect  of  advantage,  however  dazzling,  from  the  prescribed  line  of  business 
in  which  he  was  engaged,  he  very  soon  created  for  himself  a position  and 
an  influence  among  the  merchants  of  our  city  and  country,  which  endured 
to  the  end.  Prosperity  rewarded  his  labors.  In  1826  the  death  of  Mr. 
Sands  caused  a dissolution  of  the  firm,  which  was  reconstituted  under  the 
name  of  Prime,  Ward,  King  & Co.,  consisting  of  all  the  surviving  partners 
of  the  firm,  with  the  addition  of  Mr.  Edward  Prime,  eldest  son  of  the  senior 
partner. 

Pursuing  the  even  tenor  of  his  way,  as  the  most  active  member  of  this 
bouse — for  Mr.  Prime  was  already  partially  withdrawing  himself,  and  actu- 
ally retired  in  1831,  and  Mr.  Ward,  who  had  been  a hard  worker,  now 
willingly  relinquished  the  laboring  oar  to  his  younger  associate — Mr.  King 
gave  himself  heartily  to  business,  and  found  himself  richly  rewarded  by 
success,  and  by  the  general  regard  and  confidence  of  his  associates  and  fellow 
citizens  of  all  classes.  He  did  not,  however,  permit  business  so  to  engross 
his  time  or  heart  as  to  be  inaccessible  to  the  charms  of  society,  the  claims  of 
benevolence  or  the  duties  of  a patriot  citizen.  Dispensing  always  a liberal 
hospitality,  and  enjoying,  and  himself  greatly  contributing  by  his  varied 
knowledge  and  conversational  talent  to,  the  pleasure  of  refined  society,  his 
ear  and  his  hand  were  ever  open  to  the  cry  of  misery,  and  his  charities  were 
ready,  unostentatious  and  discriminating. 

Although  averse  to  political  life,  he  nevertheless  deemed  it  a duty,  obliga- 
tory on  every  man,  to  take  such  part  and  interest  in  public  affairs  as  becomes 
every  citizen  of  a free  representative  republic.  Especially  on  all  questions 
connected  with  the  Commerce  and  finances  of  the  country  did  he  keep  him- 
self well  informed,  and  prepared  always  to  unite  with  his  fellow  citizens  in 
any  measures  which  he  deemed  conducive  to  the  general  welfare. 

In  the  year  1834,  two  years  after  he  had  removed  his  residence  to  the 
opposite  shore  of  the  Hudson  in  New  Jersey,  he  was  urged  to  allow  himself 
to  be  presented  as  a candidate  for  Congress  from  New  York,  and  consenting 
thereto  he  returned  to  the  city,  and  established  himself  in  Bleecker-street, 
to  the  end  that,  if  elected,  no  technical  objection  might  arise  as  to  residence. 
Although  sustained  by  a very  large  vote,  and  especially  by  a very  gratifying 
exhibition  of  zeal  on  the  part  of  the  merchants  of  the  city,  not  easily  aroused 
to  political  activity,  he  failed  of  an  election,  and  in  the  ensuing  spring  re- 
turned once  more  and  finally  to  his  New  Jersey  Home,  coming,  however, 
daily  to  his  business  in  town. 

About  this  period  it  was  that  he  became  warmly  interested  in  the  success 
of  the  great  undertaking  then  all  but  hopeless,  so  great  was  the  indifference 
of  the  public  to  its  claims,  and  so  general  the  distrust  of  its  feasibility — the 
Now  York  and  Erie  Railroad. 

After  well  considering  the  subject,  and  satisfying  himself  both  of  the  prac- 
ticability and  the  advantages  of  such  a road,  in  1836  he  consented  to  accept 
the  presidency  of  the  company — declining  however  to  receive  any  salary. 
A new  subscription  was  started,  with  gratifying  success.  Mr.  King  in  the 
summer  of  that  year  visited  and  inspected  the  whole  line  of  the  road,  new 
surveys  were  made,  and  a considerable  portion  of  the  road  along  the  Dela- 
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ware  was  put  under  contract,  and  in  the  following  year,  1836,  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State,  moved  thereto  in  no  slight  degree  by  the  high  character 
of  Mr.  King,  under  whose  management  it  was  felt  that  whatever  aid  might 
be  appropriated  by  the  State  would  be  feithfully  applied,  granted  to  the 
company  the  credit  of  the  State  to  the  amount  of  three  millions  of  dollars. 
The  pecuniary  diflSculties  which  were  then  disturbing  the  country  rendered 
it  impossible  to  avail  of  this  credit  upon  terms  at  all  suitable  to  the  character 
of  the  State  or  of  the  enterprise,  and  Mr.  King, finding  his  time  too  much 
diverted  by  the  duties  of  the  presidency  from  the  business  of  his  house,  re- 
signed the  office  in  183-.  Entering  upon  it  as  he  did  wholly  upon  public 
grounds,  and  from  public  considerations,  and  declining  all  compensation  for 
his  services,  be  was  seconded  in  his  disinterested  course  by  the  directors  of 
the  company,  who  upon  his  suggestion  adopted  a by-law,  that  no  director 
should  have  any  pecuniary  interest  in  any  contract,  nor  in  any  property 
along  the  line  of  the  road,  thus  giving  to  the  public  the  surest  guaranty, 
that  no  selfish  ends  were  to  be  subserved  by  any  of  its  arrangements.  It  is 
not  perhaps  too  much  to  assume  that  although  the  ultimate  success  and 
completion  of  the  road  were  brought  about  by  other  and  able  hands,  the 
impulse  given  to  it  by  Mr.  Bang  as  president  in  its  first  period  of  doubt  and 
danger,  assured  its  existence  and  its  accomplishment. 

In  the  year  1832  Mr.  King  had  removed  his  residence  to  the  bights  of 
Weehawken,  on  the  Hudson  River,  opposite  to  our  city,  where  he  h^  pre- 
viously bought  some  fifty  acres  of  land  and  built  a substantial  house.  The 
beauty  of  the  spot,  rough  and  unimproved  as  it  was  when  he  purchased,  its 
fine  natural  forest,  and  its  great  capabilities,  gave  ample  employment  to  his 
taste  and  to  his  means,  yet  never  tempted  him  into  hasty,  excessive,  or  other 
than  gradmal  and  measured  outlay  and  improvement.  And  to  those  who 
have  ever  been  exposed  at  all  to  the  fascination  of  embellishing  a rural  home 
and  with  means  in  hand,  have  realized  the  difficulty  of  holding  back,  and  of 
going  only  step  by  step  and  little  by  little,  this  remark  will  afford  a sure  test 
of  the  calm  and  sober  judgment  by  which  Mr.  K.  was  habitually  governed. 
The  late  Lord  Ashburton,  when  walking  round  the  grounds  with  Mr.  K., 
and  listening  to  his  description  of  what  he  had  done  and  how  long  he  had 
been  doing  it,  and  of  what  yet  might  be  done  and  the  time  it  would  require 
to  accomplish  it,  said  to  him — “ Half  the  failures  of  eminent  London  mer- 
chants have  been  occasioned  by  the  ambition  to  have  a fine  place,  and  by 
undue,  excessive,  and  hasty  expenditure  thereon ; but  I see,  by  the  manner 
in  which  you  have  gone  about  your  improvements,  that  you  are  in  no  dan- 
ger from  that  source.”  Lord  Ashburton  was  perfectly  right.  Mr.  K.  was 
of  too  steady  a temper  and  too  disciplined  habits  ever  to  suffer  himself  to  run 
into  excess  in  the  gratification  of  taste,  or  the  indulgence  of  that  refined  self- 
ishness, if  so  it  must  be  called,  which  delights  in  embellishing  Home. 

Becoming  thus  by  permanent  residence  a citizen  of  New  Jersey,  he  de- 
clined none  of  the  duties  consequent  upon  the  relation  ; whether  serving  as 
grand  juror,  or  aiding  in  the  encouragement  of  schools,  or  contributing  to 
the  creation  and  support  of  his  village  church,  or  actively  participating  in 
the  deliberations  and  researches  of  the  New  Jersey  Historical  Society,  he  ap- 
proved himself  a worthy  citizen  of  the  State.  As  an  .agriculturist,  too,  he 
took  pains  to  introduce  the  finest  cattle,  while  as  a gardener,  he  was  both 
earnest  and  successful  in  naturalizing  and  cultivating  the  finest  varieties  of 
fruits  and  flowers. 
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Loving  and  enjoying  as  Mr.  E.  did  country  life,  he  nevertheless  was  regu- 
lar and  attentive  as  ever  in  the  important  concerns  of  his  business.  By  the 
retiring  or  death  of  the  older  partners  of  the  house  and  the  introduction  of 
younger  members,  sons  of  those  old  partners  or  his  own,  Mr.  K.  had  became 
the  head  of  the  house,  and  its  chief  responsibilities  and  direction  rested  upon 
him,  and  they  found  him  always  ready  and  steady.  As  prosperity  never 
unduly  elated  him,  nor  tempted  him  beyond  the  line  of  prudence  and  of 
safety,  so  when  adverse  affairs  alarmed  others  he  retained  his  equanimity  ; 
and  steering  his  own  course  skillfully  and  confidently  in  every  tempest,  he 
not  only  afforded  an  example  and  encouragement  to  others  tossed  by  the 
same  storm,  but  was  enabled  to  save  from  shipwreck  some  that  but  for  timely 
aid  must  have  gone  down. 

Hence,  therefore,  when  the  year  1837  with  its  sweeping  commercial  dis- 
asters shook  others  from  their  propriety,  Mr.  King  looked  on,  not  unmoved, 
certainly,  for  the  sympathies  of  his  nature  were  generous,  but  without  being 
at  all  disconcerted,  and  with  the  calm  self-reliance  of  one  who  had  measured 
the  whole  case,  and  knew  the  extent,  the  applicability,  and  the  adequacy  of 
the  resources  that  could  be  availed  of  to  meet  it.  His  voice,  therefore,  his 
countenance,  his  counsel  were  cheerful  and  full  of  hope  when  clouds  seemed 
heaviest,  and  his  hand  was  stretched  forth  to  sustain.  It  was  a time,  never- 
theless, to  try  men’s  nerves,  as  well  as  credit. 

Failures  of  largely  extended  houses,  commencing  at  New  Orleans,  spread 
throughout  the  land.  New  York  had  its  full  proportion.  In  London,  too, 
several  houses,  chiefly  connected  with  the  Commerce  of  the  United  States, 
were  brought  to  a stand.  The  Bank  of  England  set  its  face  against  a further 
extension  of  credit,  and  this  policy  re-acted  with  great  intensity  in  New 
York. 

The  seasons,  too,  had  been  unfavorable  to  agriculture,  and,  for  the  first  time 
in  our  history  as  a nation,  even  wheat  was  imported  from  abroad  for  our  own 
consumption.  Nearly  a million  and  a half  bushels  of  wheat  were  brought 
from  Europe  into  New  York  in  the  course  of  the  spring  of  1837.  The  banks 
almost  everywhere  had  imprudently  increased  their  loans,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, with  its  specie  circular,  aggravated  the  evil,  and  universal  bank- 
ruptcy seemed  impending.  The  State  of  New  York,  for  a loan  not  exceed- 
ing half  a million  of  dollars,  at  6 per  cent  interest,  publicly  advertised,  re- 
ceived not  a bid. 

Mr.  King  was  too  sagacious  not  to  perceive  alike  the  magnitude  and  the 
extent  of  the  danger;  but  he  also  saw  and  knew  that  mutual  aid  and  co- 
operation would  mitigate,  if  they  could  not  control,  the  impending  storm. 
He  sought  earnestly  and  anxiously  to  avert  especially  the  loss  and  the  dis- 
grace of  a suspension  of  specie  payments  in  a time  of  universal  peace,  and 
when  no  scourge  of  pestilence  or  famine  was  at  hand  to  paralyze  industry  or 
to  extenuate  voluntary  insolvency.  But  the  concurrence  of  causes  pecuniary 
and  political — which,  however,  it  is  no  part  of  this  memoir  to  discuss,  or 
further  to  notice — overbore  all  individual  efforts  and  opinions.  The  banks 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  after  a long  and  honest  struggle,  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  a suspension  of  specie  payments  was  unavoidable,  and  indeed 
indispensable,  in  order  to  avert  the  necessity  of  further  sacrifice  of  property 
by  the  struggling  merchants  in  the  effort  to  meet  their  engagements. 

Accordingly,  after  deliberate  consultation  among  the  officers  and  direc- 
tors of  the  banks,  on  Wednesday,  10th  of  May,  the  following  notice  was 
issued : — 
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"HOTICE  TO  THE  PUBLIC  IE  RELATION  TO  THE  BANKS. 

^ At  a meeting  last  evening  of  all  the  banks  in  this  city,  except  three,  it  was 

Resolved^  That,  under  existing  circumstances,  it  is  expedient  and  necessary  to 
suspend  payments  in  specie. 

In  the  mean  time  the  notes  of  all  the  banks  will  be  received  at  the  different 
banks  as  usual  in  payment  of  debts  and  in  deposits ; and  as  the  indebtedness  of 
the  community  to  the  banks  exceeds  three  times  the  amount  of  their  liabilities  to 
the  public,  it  is  hoped  and  expected  that  the  notes  of  the  different  banks  will  pass 
current  as  usual,  and  that  the  state  of  the  times  will  soon  be  such  as  to  render 
the  resumption  of  specie  payments  practicable.” 

The  Manhattan  and  Merchants^  Bank  and  the  Bank  of  America,  the  three 
dissenting  at  the  meeting  on  the  previous  evening,  and  hoping,  perhaps, 
still  to  sustain  their  specie  payments,  were  borne  away  the  next  day,  and  fell 
in  with  the  rest. 

The  merchants  and  traders  of  the  city  met  the  same  day  at  the  Exchange, 
in  pursuance  of  a call  numerously  signed  by  leading  men  of  all  pursuits  and 
parties ; and  to  an  overflowing  meeting  Mr.  James  G.  King  presented  him- 
self, and  after  reading  the  call,  enforced*  its  objects  with  great  power  and 
effect.  He  inculcated  “ the  necessity  of  mutual  aid  and  forbearance,”  as  we 
find  him  reported  in  the  journals  of  the  day,  “ and  that  all  should  put  their 
shoulder  to  the  wheel,  without  looking  back  now  to  the  causes  of  our  calam- 
ities, though  a time  to  examine  into  and  proclaim  these  causes  would  surely 
come.  He  said  it  was  with  deep  humiliation  as  a merchant  that  he  wit- 
nessed this  hour ; and  it  was  only  in  the  belief  that  the  suspension  of  specie 
payments  by  the  banks  would  be  temporary,  and  in  the  conviction  that  in 
order  to  hasten  the  period  of  resumption  the  co-operation  of  all  was  required, 
to  sustain  the  credit  of  the  bills  of  the  banks,  that  he  had  consented  to  pre- 
sent himself  to  the  meeting.”  He  concluded  by  moving  the  following  reso- 
lutions, which  were  seconded  by  Mr.  N.  Prime,  and  adopted : — 

“ Resolved,^'  (after  reciting  the  resolution  of  the  banks  just  given,)  “ That,  re- 
lying upon  the  above  statement,  we  have  full  confidence  in  the  ultimate  ability  of 
the  ^nks  of  this  city  to  redeem  all  their  bills  and  notes,  and  that  we  will  our- 
selves contique  to  receive,  and  we  recommend  all  our  fellow-citizens  to  receive 
them  as  heretofore. 

That  in  an  emergency  like  the  present,  it  is  alike  the  dictate  of  patriotism  and 
self-interest  to  ab:4kiin  from  all  measures  tending  to  aggravate  existing  evils,  and 
by  mutual  forbearance  and  mutual  aid  to  mitigate  as  far  as  practicable  the  exist- 
ing difficulties,  and  thus  most  essentially  to  assist  in  the  restoration  of  specie 
payments.” 

These  resolutions  were  put  separately,  and  each  was  unanimously  adopted. 
The  sanction  thus  given  by  all  the  leading  men  of  business  to  an  accom- 
pltshed  fact  produced  an  instantaneous  effect ; a sense  of  relief  was  felt,  as  if 
a heavy  pressure  were  removed.  Stocks  and  other  securities  rose  in  price, 
and  business  became  more  active. 

It  is  a coincidence  which  at  the  time  was  ratifying  to  Mr.  King,  and  in 
the  retrospect  is  now  not  less  gratifying  to  his  family,  that  on  occasion  of 
suspending  8})ecie  payments  by  the  banks  in  1812-13,  during  the  war  with 
England,  Mr.  Rufus  King  was  called  from  bis  retirement  on  Long  Island  to 
urge  the  same  views  as  those  presented  by  his  son  in  1837,  and  that  in  each 
case  the  speaker  carried  his  hearers  and  the  country  with  him.  In  1812-13, 
however,  New  York  only  followed ; in  1837  it  was  her  hard  and  humiliating 
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fortune  to  lead  the  way  in  suspension ; and  her  example  swept  away,  as  the 
news  of  it  sped,  the  banking  institutions  East,  North,  South,  and  West.  The 
Pennsylvania  Bank  of  the  United  States,  which  had  succeeded  the  National 
Bank  destroyed  by  President  Jackson,  was  obliged  to  yield  with  the  other 
banks  of  Pennsylvania,  and  closed  its  vaults  on  the  day  after  the  suspension 
in  New  York. 

Throughout  the  summer  of  1837^  Mr.  King,  with  others  of  like  views, 
was  earnest  in  preparing  measures  for  the  speediest  possible  return  to  specie 
payments.  Disasters,  however,  thickened  around — the  failure  in  London  of 
three  of  the  largest  houses  interested  in  the  American  trade — followed  as 
this  unavoidably  was  by  feilures  in  the  United  States — and  the  return  of  a 
large  amount  of  sterling  bills  drawn  on  those  houses,  added  to  the  general 
consternation,  and  of  course  to  the  obstacles  of  a speedy  redemption.  Mr. 
King,  however,  never  lost  his  self-possession,  nor  confidence  in  the  opinion, 
and  in  the  expression  of  it,  that  the  banks  and  the  general  mercantile  com- 
munity had  ample  means  and  an  honest  purpose  to  meet,  ultimately,  all 
their  engagements.  Under  such  impressions,  both  with  a view  to  inspire 
on  the  other  side  confidence  in  such  a result,  and  to  judge  for  himself  of  the 
actual  condition  of  money  affairs  there,  he  embarked  in  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber for  England.  He  was  warmly  received  and  eagerly  consulted  by  bank- 
ers and  merchants  in  London ; and  did  not  fail,  by  his  calm  and  assured 
tone  and  judgment  about  the  means  and  responsibilities  of  his  own  country- 
men, to  allay  much  of  the  apprehension  which  panic  and  ignorance  of  the 
extent  of  resources  possessed  by  our  commercial  community  and  banks, 
had  produced. 

When  he  had  accomplished  thus  much,  he  went  further,  and  undertook 
to  show  to  the  leading  capitalists  and  to  the  Bank  of  England,  that  in  their 
own  interest,  if  from  no  other  view,  they  should  aid  the  Americans  strug- 
gling to  extricate  themselves  from  embarrassments,  and  to  return  to  specie 
payments.  He  startled  the  bank  parlor  in  Threadneedle-street  by  a sug- 
gestion, that  instead  of  embarrassing  American  merchants  by  discrediting, 
as  they  had  been  doing,  paper  connected  with,  the  American  trade,  it  nearly 
concerned  the  solvency  of  many  of  their  own  customers,  and  consequently 
their  own  interests,  that  liberal  aid  should  rather  be  extended  to  that  trade. 
Again  and  again  invited  to  consult  with  the  bank  authorities  as  to  measures 
fit  to  be  taken  in  the  crisis,  he  finally  brought  them  over  to  his  views,  and 
gave  practical  scope  to  those  views,  by  proposing  that  the  bank  should  at 
once  send  over  to  New  York  several  million  dollars  in  coin,  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  banks  in  America,  and  to  make  their  redemption  more  easy 
and  early.  Regularly  advised  from  home  of  the  systematic  measures  in 
progress  there  for  bank  resumption,  and  made  aware  that  timidity  rather 
than  want  of  actual  means  withheld  the  banks  of  the  city  of  New  York 
from  an  immediate  return  to  specie  payments,  he  himself  saw  clearly,  and 
proved  to  the  Governors  of  the  Bank  of  England,  that  at  such  a juncture  a 
supply  of  coin  from  that  institution  would  at  once  determine  the  New  York 
banks  in  their  right  course,  and  render  it  both  easy  and  permanent 

In  conformity  with  these  opinions  of  Mr.  King,  the  Bank  of  England  re- 
solved to  confide  to  his  house  the  consignment  of  one  million  pounds  ster- 
ling in  gold,  upon  the  sole  responsibility  of  that  house  and  tW  guaranty 
of  Baring,  Brothers  & Co.  The  object  and  the  terms  of  that  important 
movement  are  stated  in  the  letter,  of  which  a copy  is  subjoined,  addressed 
by  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  W.  Curtis,  to  Mr.  King: — 
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Bahk  or  Enoland,  Mareh  90, 1838. 

Sm : — I have  to  acknowledge  your  favor  of  yesterday’s  date,  and  to  express 
my  eoncQiTence  in  its  contents  in  res^pect  to  the  consignment  of  gold  coin  or 
bnlKon  and  the  returns  for  the  same.  Messrs.  Baring,  Brothers  & Co.  have  also 
addressed  me  guarantying  the  transaction  and  the  payment  of  the  bills  of  ex- 
change which  may  be  remitted. 

In  reply  to  your  observation  as  to  the  latitude  it  may  be  expedient  to  give  in 
the  time  for  making  these  returns,  I beg  to  say  that  it  is  not  at  all  the  intention 
of  the  bank  that  any  undue  haste  should  be  exhibited  in  taking  bills  of  exchange 
for  remittance.  I am  quite  aware  that  any  such  action  on  the  exchange  at  New 
York  would  tend  unnecessarily  to  raise  premiums  on  bills.  The  object  of  the 
bank  in  the  operation  is  not  one  of  profit — the  whole  transaction  is  one  out  of 
the  ordinary  course  of  its  operations.  Profit,  therefore,  is  not  what  the  bank 
seeks ; but  by  a judicious  course  of  proceeding,  the  bank  may  be  saved  from 
loss ; and  it  is  fairly  entitled  to  a moderate  rate  of  interest,  if  the  progress  of  the 
transaction  will  admit  of  it. 

I deem  it  inexpedient  to  fix  any  precise  period  within  which  the  returns  should 
be  made.  Having  shown  your  house  so  much  confidence  in  intrusting  the  man- 
agement of  this  great  concern  in  their  hands,  it  would  but  ill  agree  with  that 
confidence  if  I were  to  prescribe  limits  which  might,  in  many  ways,  act  most  in- 
conveniently, and  deprive  the  bank  of  the  advantage  of  your  judgment  and  ex- 
perience, in  both  of  which  1 hope  to  find  a satisfactory  result  to  this  important 
undertaking. 

Wishing  you  a safe  voyage,  I have  the  honor  to  be,  air,  your  very  obedient 
servant, 

T.  A.  CURTIS,  Governor. 

Jamm  Goat  Kmo,  Ek|., 

Partner  of  the  boose  of  Messrs.  Prime,  Ward  k.  King, 
of  New  York,  now  in  London. 

The  first  shipment  of  80,000  sovereigns  was  made  by  the  bank  the  next 
day,  per  packet  ship  Gladiator^  and  Mr.  King  himself  soon  followed,  with 
a much  larger  sura.  The  solicitude  of  Mr.  King  to  hasten  resumption  by 
the  banks  of  New  York  and  throughout  the  Unit^  States,  which  has  been 
already  dwelt  upon,  lay  at  the  botton  of  this  great  operation,  and  he  was 
oatarally  and  reasonably  elated  at  his  success.  He  thus  announced  the 
transaction  to  his  friend,  S.  B.  Haggles,  Esq.,  then  at  Albany  as  one  of  the 
members  of  Assembly  from  this  city : — 

LoxDOir,  M«rcb  15,  1838. 

^ 1 hasten  to  apprise  you  that  1 have  concluded  an  arrangement  on  the  part  of 
Baring,  Brothers  Co.,  and  Prime,  Ward  ^ King,  with  the  Bank  of  England, 
for  the  shipment  of  onb  miluo.v  of  sovereigns,  (in  gold  of  course,)  by  the  fonr 
or  five  ships  for  New  York  from  London  and  Liverpool,  and  1 hope  and  trust 
that  upon  their  arrival,  our  banks  and  those  of  the  Atlantic  cities  will  resume 
and  maintain  specie  payments,  towards  which  result  my  thoughts  and  efforts 
have  been  unceasingly  devoted.  The  service  which  I have  thus  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  render  my  own  city  and  State  by  aiding  it,  in  taking  the  initiative  in 
this  great  and  wholesome  measure,  affords  me  a satisfaction  in  which  I know 
that  you  and  my  other  friends  will  fully  participate.  The  arrangement  was  only 
coDcluded  definitely  this  morning,  but  i communicate  it  with  all  dispatch.” 

The  anticipation  of  Mr.  King  that  with  the  aid  thus  opportunely  and 
fortnnately  brought  to  them,  the  banks  of  New  York  would  resume  and 
maintain  specie  payment  was  abundantly  realized.  Already,  in  despite  of 
a convention  of  delegates  from  the  banks  of  New  England,  New  Jersey, 
Penns}  Ivania,  and  Maryland,  who  formally  declared  the  resumption  could 
not  yet  safely  be  attempted,  in  despite  of  the  absolute  refusal  of  the  banks 
of  Pennsylvania  to  come  into  the  measure,  the  banks  of  New  York  had  re- 
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solved  that  on  or  before  the  10  th  of  May  they  would  reeume,  and  the  ^vhole 
business  community  of  the  city  resolved  to  stand  by  the  banks  in  this  honest 
determination.  The  work  was  accomplished  by  the  vote  that  it  should  be 
done.  The  legislature  authorised  the  emission  of  small  notes.  They  also 
created  some  four  millions  of  stocks  for  canal  purposes,  for  which  the  banks, 
by  special  act,  were  permitted  to  subscribe,  so  as  to  obtain  an  available  re- 
source for  the  purchase  of  coin  in  England,  if  needed ; and  almost  without 
an  effort,  and  absolutely  without  any  shock,  the  reign  of  irredeemable  paper 
was  terminated : first,  by  the  issue  of  small  notes  and  their  redemption  in 
coin  whenever  asked,  and  then  by  a full  resumption  which  was  complete 
weeks  before  the  specified  day  of  May. 

As  the  coin  from  the  Bank  of  England  arrived,  it  was  disposed  of  on  easy 
terms  to  the  banks  here  and  in  Boston — a large  sum  ofiered  to  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States  of  •Pennsylvania  at  first  declined,  was  afterwards  availed 
of — and  thus  the  city  of  New  York,  which  had  seen  itself  compelled  to  lead 
the  way  in  suspension,  had  the  great  honor  and  satisfaction  to  lead  the  way 
itself  in  resumptibn,  and  to  smooth  the  way  for  others. 

The  signal  confidence  reposed  by  the  Bank  of  England  in  the  house  of 
Prime,  Ward  & King  in  this  important  transaction,  was  fully  justified  by 
the  event,  as  were  the  sagacious  previsions  of  Mr.  King,  as  to  the  good  re- 
sults to  be  effected  by  such  a use  of  the  Bank’s  treasure. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  add  that  a concern  of  so  large  import — en- 
tered into  not  without  high  motives  on  the  part  of  the  Bank  of  England 
and  conducted  with  equal  skill  and  fidelity  by  the  New  York  house — was 
wound  up  without  loss  and  with  great  promptness. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1839  Samuel  Ward  died,  but  the  partnership, 
according  to  its  tenor,  was  continued ; the  eldest  son  of  Mr.  Ward  and  the 
son-in-law  of  Mr.  King,  Mr.  Deming  Duer,  having  been  admitted  as  part- 
ners in  the  previous  month  of  May. 

The  business  of  the  house  went  on  in  its  steady,  regular,  and  as  to  profits, 
progressive  course.  In  1844,  A.  Gracie  King, .son  of  Jas.  G.  King,  l^came 
a partner,  and  the  house  then  consisted  of  J.  G.  King,  Edward  Prime,  Sam. 
Ward,  Deming  Duer,  and  A.  Gracie  King.  A diversity  of  views  as  to  the 
proper  scope  and  business  of  the  house  led,  in  1847,  to  its  dissolution.  J. 
G.  King,  with  his  son-in-law  and  son,  under  the  firm  of  James  G.  King  & 
Sons,  continued  the  old  business  in  the  same  line  exactly. 

Mr.  King,  shortly  after  the  formation  of  the  new  firm,  made  a second  . 
visit  to  Europe,  with  a view  both  to  business  and  pleasure,  taking  part  of  his 
family  with  him.  While  abroad,  though  only  gone  for  some  five  or  six 
months,  one  of  those  financial  disturbances,  which,  if  not  regularly  period- 
ical in  commercial  affairs,  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  came  to  try  the  skill, 
the  prudence,  and  the  nerve  of  the  younger  partners  left  in  charge  of  the 
house  in  New  York ; it  found  them  well  prepared,  and  passed  them  by  un- 
disturbed and  uninjured.  In  London,  a like  money  pressure  and  derange- 
ment existed,  produced  on  both  sides  by  the  same  cause,  deficient  harvests 
in  Europe,  and  excessive  speculations  in  breadstufe.  Mr.  King  bad  thus 
again  the  opportunity,  by  bis  steadiness  of  nerve  and  character,  and  his 
full  comprehension  of  all  the  diflSculty  as  regards  his  own  countrymen,  to 
encourage  and  relieve  the  j^ublic  mind  in  England.  He  had  too,  at  the 
same  time,  the  opportunity  to  manifest,  in  a very  special  manner,  the  in- 
terest he  continued  to  feel  in  the  welfare  of  his  late  partners. 

Mr.  King  came  back  at  the  close  of  1847,  bringing  with  him  an  increased 
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measure  of  confidence  and  regard  from  some  of  the  leading  capitalists  of 
Europe,  and  experiencing  most  satisfactorily  in  the  constantly  enlarging  busi- 
ness  of  the  house,  the  evidence  of  such  confidence.  He  did  not,  however, 
feel  himself  called  upon  to  devote  his  time  and  labor,  as  in  former  years,  in 
so  great  a degree  to  business.  His  young  associates  had  proved  their  pru- 
dence, capacity,  and  industry,  under  difficult  circumstances,  and  he  was  con- 
tent to  leave  to  them  the  burden  of  arork,  always  exercising,  however,,  a 
thorough  and  intelligent  supervision  over  the  business. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  friendly  and  confidential  relations  which 
subsisted  between  Mr.  King  and  the  late  J.  J.  Astor.  It  was  a cherished  wish 
of  Mr.  Astor,  many  years  ago  urged  upon  Mr.  King,  that  he  would  consent 
to  be  one  of  the  executors  of  his  estate.  Mr.  King  was  very  averse  to  un- 
dertaking any  such  trust,  of  which  the  responsibilities  would,  as  in  this  case, 
extend  beyond  the  probable  period  of  his  own  life ; but  after  repeated  re- 
quests he  consented,  and  by  the  last  will  of  Mr.  Astor,  Mr.  King  was  named 
an  executor  and  also  a trustee  of  the  public  library,  for  the  establishment 
of  which  the  will  made  so  liberal  provision.  It  so  happened  that  owing  to 
his  change  of  residence  and  consequently  ceasing  to  be  a citizen  of  New  York, 
Mr.  King  could  not,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  State,  enter  upon  the  duty 
of  an  executor  without  giving  bond  in  twice  the  amount  of  the  personal 
property  of  the  deceased,  for  the  faithful  performance  of  that  duty.  Mr. 
W.  B.  Astor,  who  well  knew,  and  himself  shared  in,  his  father’s  strong  desire 
that  Mr.  King  should  serve  in  that  capacity,  at  once  ofifered  to  give  the  re- 
quired bonds  himself,  but  Mr.  King  absolutely  declined,  not  willing  that  any 
one  should  be  bound  in  the  penalty  of  millions  for  him.  He,  however,  at 
the  request  of  the  executors,  habitually  met  with  them  as  a friend  and  ad- 
viser, but  without  any  official  character.  As  trustee  of  the  library,  he  was 
always  a punctual  and  interested  attendant  at  every  meeting  of  the  board, 
and  derived  much  satisfaction  from  being  instrumental  in  shaping  and  direc- 
ting a benefection  so  fraught  with  good  to  the  present  and  all  future  time. 

His  connection  too  with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  one  in  which  he 
took  much  pleasure.  It  began  with  his  earliest  mercantile  career,  having 
been  elected  a member  of  that  corporation  in  April,  1817.  When,  after 
several  years  of  absence  in  Europe,  he  returned  to  his  native  city,  he  renewed 
his  connection  with  the  Chamber.  In  1841  he  was  chosen  first  vice  pres- 
ident, and  annually  rechosen  for  four  years,  when,  in  1845,  he  became  pres- 
ident, and  served  in  that  station  four  years.  Over  and  alx)ve  the  ordinary 
business  of  this  body,  its  president,  by  the  will  of  Capt.  Randal,  the  gener- 
ous founder  of  the  Sailorn^  Snug  Harbor^  was  to  be  6a;  officio  a trustee  of 
that  noble  foundation.  Mr.  King  entered  very  thoroughly  uron  this  duty, 
and  was  instant  on  all  proper  occasions  and  in  all  proper  ways,  both  to  ren- 
der it  as  beneficent  as  possible  to  those  for  whom  it  was  instituted,  and  to 
confine  it  to  them.  Hence  he  always  sought,  so  far  as  depended  upon  his 
vote  and  influence,  to  place  all  the  subordinate  trusts  and  offices  in  the  hands 
of  sea-faring  men,  to  abolish  all  expenditure  not  needed  for  the  accommo- 
dation and  benefit  of  the  sailors,  and  all  sinecures. 

On  retiring  from  the  chair  of  the  Chamber  in  1848,  in  the  course  of  an 
address  of  thanks  to  the  assembled  members  for  the  partiality  shown  by  his 
frequent  re-election,  he  dwelt  with  particular  emphasis  upon  this  important 
ex  ojfficio  connection  of  the  president  of  the  Chamber  with  the  foundation  of 
the  Sailors’  Snug  Harbor,  and  expressed  fervently  the  hope,  both  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  sailor  who  had  so  good  a right  to  look  up  to  the  merchant  as 
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his  natnral  guardian,  and  in  behalf  of  the  dignity  and  efficiency  of  the 
Chamber,  that  this  part  of  the  president’s  duty  would  always  be  faithfully 
and  diligently  executed. 

The  state  of  public  afiairs  and  political  questions  in  1848,  was  such  as  to 
c»ll  forth  the  anxieties  of  thoughtful  men,  and  Mr.  King,  after  much  solicita- 
tion on  the  part  of  neighbors  and  political  friends  in  New  Jersey,  and  the 
urgnt  entreaties  of  many  of  his  associates — ^the  chief  commercial  men  of 
this  city — reluctantly  consented  to  accept  a nomination  for  Congress,  from 
the  Vth.  Congressional  district,  where  he  resided,  and  where  the  Whig 

K,  to  which  he  belonged,  had  the  ascendancy.  Having  once  accepted, 
3nt  heartily  into  the  canvass,  and  to  the  end  that  his  person,  and  his 
opinions,  as  well  as  his  manner  of  stating  these  might  be  widely  known  to 
those  whose  votes  he  asked,  he  visited  all  the  chief  places  of  the  district, 
addressing  large  meetings,  making  no  disguise  of  any  opinion,  and  assuming 
none  for  the  occasion ; and  dealing  thus  squarely  with  the  constituency,  he 
received  from  them  one  of  the  largest  majorities  ever  cast  in  the  district. 

He  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  at  Washington,  as  a 
member  of  the  31st  Congress,  on  Monday,  December  4th,  1849,  and  was 
present  without  flinching,  at  every  ballot — amounting  to  sixty-three  in  all, 
and  protracted  through  nearly  three  weeks,  from  Monday  the  3d  to  Satur- 
day the  2 2d  of  December  both  inclusive — for  Speaker,  when  Howell  Cobb, 
of  G^rgia,  was  finally  chosen,  by  a plurality  and  not  by  a majority  vote. 
This  organization  of  the  House  throw  Mr.  King  into  the  minority,  and  gave 
to  the  anti-administration  party,  General  Taylor  being  President,  the  con- 
trol of  all  the  committees.  Mr.  King  was  put  by  the  Speaker  upon  the 
standing  committee  on  roads  and  canals,  where  little  scope  presented  itself 
for  his  labors.  He  applied  himself  with  exemplary  punctuality  and  diligence 
to  the  business  of  the  house,  never  being  absent  from  his  seat,  however  long 
and  wearying  the  -ittings,  unless  actually  deterred  by  illness.  On  all  ques- 
tions touching  the  revenue  and  its  collection,  the  finances  and  Commerce,  he 
spoke  with  marked  effect,  never  wearying  the  house  with  prosy  essays,  nor 
disturbing  its  harmony  by  partisan  appeals.  As  a consequence  he  was 
eagerly  listened  to. 

On  the  bill  for  a collection  of  the  revenue,  his  efficiency  and  his  practical 
ability  were  specially  manifested.  The  House  had  talked  over,  and  cavilled 
at,  and  delayed  a joint  resolution  from  the  Senate,  authorizing  the  requisite 
expenditure  for  defraying  the  cost  of  collecting- duties  at  the  Custom-House. 
The  matter  was  urgent,  for  there  was  no  appropriation  and  no  money  there- 
fore available  for  such  uses.  In  consequence  the  business  of  the  Custom- 
House  was  seriously  embarrassed ; every  other  desk  almost  was  vacant,  for 
lack  of  means  to  pay  for  services,  and  ships  arriving  with  full  cargoes  were 
unable  to  discharge,  because  there  were  not  officers  to  attend  to  it.  Not- 
withstanding these  embarrassments  to  Commerce  and  danger  to  the  rev- 
enue, the  House  of  Representatives  hesitated  and  objected,  insisting  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  should  have  asked  a specific  appropriation  for  each 
head  of  expenditure,  and  seemed  disposed  to  vote  against  the  gross  sum 
asked,  although  it  was,  for  the  half  year  requiring  immediate  provision,  less 
than  half  of  the  sum  voted  to  Mr.  Walker  when  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
for  a year’s  expense.  Mr.  King,  feeling  the  great  wrong  and  the  great 
suffering  arising  from  delay,  applied  himself  strenuously  to  the  subject,  di- 
gested the  various  amounts  needed  under  specific  heads,  so  as  to  meet  ob- 
jections on  that  score,  and  then  moved  an  amendment  to  the  resolution 
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from  the  Senate,  in  which,  after  appropriating  the  respective  sums  needed 
for  the  half  year,  he  employed  this  phraseology — “ and  in  that  proportion 
for  any  shorter  or  longer  time,  until  Congress  shall  act  upon  the  subject,^ 
The  passage  here  marked  in  italics  fixes  permanently  and  without  any  fresh 
appropriation,  the  expenditure  for  the  collection  of  revenues  until  Congress 
shall  otherwise  order — a very  important  point  since  it  obviates  the  recur- 
rence of  any  like  embarrassment  to  that  the  resolution  was  designed  to  cure. 
Although  opposed  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means, 
Mr.  King  maintained  with  so  much  precision  and  force  the  merits  of  the 
resolution,  that  it  was  finally  adopted  by  a considerable  majority,  and  be- 
came, and  it  is  now,  the  law  of  the  land. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  session  the  Speaker,  influenced  probably  by  the 
impression  made  upon  the  House  by  Mr.  King’s  practical  business  informa- 
tion and  clear  and  ready  elocution,  without  any  suggestion  or  advance  from 
Mr.  King  or  his  friends,  placed  him  on  the  committee  on  Commerce,  where- 
in he  was  able  to  make  himself  very  useful. 

When,  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Crawford,  a commit- 
tee was  appointed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  to  investigate  his  con- 
nection with  what  was  commonly  known  as  the  Galphin  Claim,  and  the 
nature  of  that  claim,  the  Speaker  named  Mr.  King  as  a member  of  it.  A 
calculating  politician  would  probably  have  declined  such  a questionable 
distinction  ; but  Mr.  King,  strong  in  the  consciousness  of  right  purpose,  knd 
always  ready  to  follow  out  his  convictions  and  stand  by  them,  did  not  seek 
to  escape  the  responsibility  of  this  position.  He  examined  the  whole*  case 
cautiously  and  acutely,  and  finding  evidence  that  seemed  to  him  incontesti- 
ble  of  the  justice  of  the  claim,  he  recommended  its  payment;  and  discover- 
ing no  rightful  nor  equitable  difference  between  a debt  unlawfully  withheld 
from  its  creditor  by  a government  and  a debt  withheld  in  like  circumstances 
by  an  individual,  he  was  unable  to  perceive  why  the  rule  which  would  com- 
pel the  individual  to  pay  both  principal  and  interest  should  not  equally 
apply  to  the  government,  and  accordingly  he  concurred  in,  and  ably  defend- 
ed on  the  floor  of  the  House,  the  report  of  the  committee  which  recom- 
mended the  payment  of  principal  and  interest  on  the  Galphin  Claim.  He 
knew  the  outcry  that  awaited  such  a course  ; but  his  own  self-respect,  and 
the  utterance  of  and  adherence  to  his  honest  opinions,  pointed  it  out  to  him 
as  right,  and  he  took  it 

With  General  Taylor,  during  his  too  brief  career  as  President,  Mr.  King 
lived  on  a footing  of  great  confidence  and  intimacy,  and  none  mourned 
more  truly  than  he  the  decease  of  that  honest  and  good  chief  magistrate. 
He  foresaw  then,  what  soon  became  manifest  to  all,  that  with  the  disappear- 
ance from  the  scene  of  a man  of  such  positive  character,  such  pre-eminent 
merits,  and  such  deserved  {wpularity  as  General  Taylor^  a great  power  to 
restrmn  men  of  extreme  opinions  from  rushing  into  extravagant  measures, 
was  lost.  Already  the  menacing  questions  connected  with  the  admission 
of  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  California  into  the  Union,  were  disturbing  the 
harmony  of  the  country;  but  while  General  Taylor  lived  and  was  invested 
with  the  ^wer  of  chief  magistrate,  it  was  felt  alike  by  all,  that  he  would 
permit  no  violation  of  law  or  constitution,  but  possessing  himself  in  calmness, 
and  standing  aloof  from  the  hot  strife  of  sections,  that  he  would  guard  the 
rights  of  all,  and  subject  all  rights  to  the  test  of  the  supreme  law.  Mr. 
Eng  concurred  entirely  with  General  Taylor  and  his  cabinet  in  their  rec- 
ommendationa  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  disposing  of  the  knotty  questions 
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of  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  California,  and  was  therefore  not  prepared  for, 
and  did  not  approve  the  sudden  change  of  policy  adopted  by  the  successor 
of  General  Taylor,  and  finally  passed  through  Congress  in  the  shape  of  the 
Compromise. 

Against  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  in  particular,  Mr.  King,  faithful  to  his 
name  and  blood,  voted  ever,  as  against  every  proposition  that  looked  to  the 
spread  of  slavery.  Yet  amid  the  hottest  agitation  on  these  subjects  in  Con- 
gress, Mr.  King  neither  lost  his  calmness  nor  faltered  in  his  opposition.  He 
felt  indeed  no  solicitude  about  the  Union,  the  safety  of  which  he  well  knew 
depends  not  upon  hot-heads  in  Congress  or  out  of  it,  and  his  course  was  in- 
fluenced as  little  by  the  clamors  of  those  so  noisy  to  save,  as  by  those  other 
so  fierce  to  dissolve  the  blessed  bond  that  makes  us  a nation. 

Among  the  incidental  claims  upon  Congress,  as  administrators  of  the 
property  of  the  nation,  no  one  more  interested  Mr.  King  than  that  preferred 
by  Miss  Dix  for  a grant  of  public  land  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of 
establishing,  where  needed,  asylums  for  the  protection  and  the  cure  of  the 
insane.  He  felt  the  force  of  this  appeal  all  the  more  strongly  from  the 
beautiful  example  of  self-sacrifice  and  generous  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the 
most  desolate  of  God’s  creatures,  which  that  lady’s  life,  and  exertions,  and 
sufierings,  and  dangers  exhibited  — and  he  labored  zealously,  though  without 
success,  to  obtain  the  grant  she  asked.  He  had  the  happiness,  however,  of 
presenting  through  her  and  upon  her  suggestion,  a library  of  select  books 
to  the  Insane  Asylum  of  New  Jersey  at  Trenton,  and  subsequently  sent,  for 
the  embellishment  of  the  grounds  of  that  institution  and  for  the  supply  of 
its  conservatories,  a large  collection  of  plants. 

The  first  session  of  the  31st  Congress  lasted  almost  ten  monfAa,  and 
during  that  whole  time  .Mr.  King  never  left  Washington.  But  the  life 
was  unsuited  to  his  habits  and  tastes:  and  although  purposing  to  serve  out 
his  term,  he  made  up  his  mind  not  to  be  a candidate  for  re-election.  After 
attending  with  like  fidelity  through  the  second  session,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  had  occasion  again  and  again  to  press  upon  the  House  the  necessity 
and  advantage  of  establishing  a branch  mint  in  New  York,  Mr.  King  re- 
turned home  in  March,  1851,  with  the  settled  purpose  to  avoid  any  further 
engagement  in  public  life.  Yet  his  career  in  Congress  had  been  altogether 
successful.  As  a speaker,  he  was  always  attentively  heard,  for  it  was  known 
that  he  only  spoke  when  he  had  something  to  say,  and  left  oflf  when 
he  had  said  it ; while  his  accurate  information  and  large  experience  in  all 
matters  connected  with  Commerce  and  finance,  gave  great  weight  to  his 
opinions. 

When,  upon  the  accession  of  Mr.  Fillmore  to  the  Presidency,  a new  cabi- 
net was  formed,  Mr.  King  was  spoken  of  ns  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
and  his  name  was  urgea  upon  Mr.  Fillmore.  Mr.  King,  as  soon  as  he  heard 
of  it,  went  himself  to  Mr.  Fillmore,  and  at  once  begged  him  not  to  trouble 
himself  a moment  with  considering  his  (Mr.  King’s)  name,  in  reference  to 
that  or  any  office,  for  he  could  not  accept  one  under  any  circumstances. 

Putting  ofl*  his  official  robes  with  far  more  alacrity  than  he  had  put  them 
on,  Mr.  King  returned  with  increased  delight  to  his  trees,  his  garden,  and 
his  beautiful  rural  home. 

Withdrawing  himself  more  and  more  from  the  cares  and  the  require- 
ments of  business,  be  gave  himself  serenely  and  cheerfully  to  that  prepara- 
tion for  another  life,  the  need  of  which  advancing  years  bring  to  every  sensi- 
tive and  thoughtful  mind,  and  which  to  his  mind  was  brought  all  the  more 
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impressiyelj  by  reason  of  occasional  disturbances  of  the  regular  action  of 
the  heart  and  lungs.  These  symptoms  he  accepted  without  murmur,  as 
a kindly  and  merciful  warning.  **  There  is  something  wrong  here,”  he 
would  say,  laying  his  hand  upon  his  broad  chest,  “ I will  fight  it  while  I 
can,  but  it  is  to  prevail,”  and  beautifully  did  he  carry  out  this  manly  senti- 
ment. 

Thus  far  we  have  looked  at  Mr.  King  in  his  relations  with  the  world,  and 
with  society,  as  a man  of  business  and  a public  man.  Turn  we  now  to  the 
family  circle  and  his  inner  life.  There  he  was  the  radiant  center  of  as  much 
love,  happiness,  and  close  and  united  affection,  as  the  world  has  witnessed. 
His  manner,  his  voice,  his  eye,  his  smile,  revealed  the  deep  springs  within 
his  heart,  of  love  and  joy,  and  inventive,  considerate,  and  unselfish  kind- 
ness. With  an  exterior  somewhat  set  and  grave,  even  at  times  to  reserve  ; 
with  a steadiness  of  look  that  seemed  to  scrutinize  the  inmost  nature,  and 
that  sometimes  left  the  impression  of  coldness,  he  united  the  warmest  and 
tenderest  feelings,  the  quickest  and  truest  sensibilities,  and  the  most  unself- 
ish and  unchangeable  attachments. 

Of  a well  set  and  vigorous  frame,  untouched  by  excesses  of  any  sort,  with 
health  uninterrupted  till  towards  the  close  of  his  life — a sound  mind  in  a 
sound  body — he  took  his  part  in  the  world  cheerfully,  hopefully,  and  with 
head  and  heart  elate.  He  was  a thorough  man.  Diligent  and  punctual  in 
business,  he  jet  did  not  permit  it  to  shut  out  reasonable  recreation  and  the 
society  of  his  household.  He  loved  his  horse,  his  dog,  his  gun,  and  was  a 
proficient  in  the  use  of  all  of  them ; and  these  tastes  lasted  with  him  through 
life. 

The  country  had  great  charms  for  him,  and  much  of  his  attention,  of 
late  years,  was  given,  as  has  already  been  intimated,  to  the  cultivation  of 
fruits  and  flowers,  and  to  that  most  rational,  seductive,  and  withal,  even  in 
a mercantile  sense,  remunerating  employment,  the  planting  of  trees.  The 
groves  of  High  wood,  (his  residence  on  the  Weehawken  Mights  opposite  to 
the  city,)  will  recall  for  generations  the  tasteful  and  skillful  hand  which 
planted,  arranged,  and  grouped  them.  These  cannot  follow  him,  but  they 
will  bear  witness  to  him  long  after  all  who  now  enjoy  their  grateful  shade 
shall  have  followed  him  to  that  resting-place  where  the  funereal  cypress 
weeps  alone. 

Of  simple  and  child-like  feith,  of  unaffected  and  unpretending  piety,  with 
the  consciousness  of  a life  well  spent,  and  of  every  duty  fulfilled,  so  far  as 
may  be  predicated  of  any  mere  mortal,  with  no  rancor  in  his  heart  against 
any  human  being,  surrounded  by  all  temporal  blessings,  in  the  midst  of  a 
devoted  family,  all  centering  their  affections  on  him,  and  each  emulating  his 
good  example,  with  everything  to  gild  the  close  of  life,  he  seemed,  as  the 
shadows  were  lengthening,  to  have  withdrawn  himself  measurably  from  the 
busy  haunts  of  men,  chiefly  that  in  his  lovely  and  beloved  home  he  might 
busy  himself  in  devising  how  to  do  good  to  others,  and  thus  add  still 
brighter  and  more  beautiful  tints  to  the  calm  yet  glowing  sunset  which  his 
prophetic  heart  seemed  to  feel  was  near  at  hand. 

It  would  be  to  lift  to  much  the  sacred  vail  of  Home  to  attempt  to  specify 
how  and  how'  frequently,  and  how  thoughtfully,  and  how  wisely,  and  how 
liberally,  he  exercised  his  benevolence,  but  it  is  not  presumptuous  to  say, 
that  Heaven  seemed  to  smile  upon  his  wishes,  and  to  hallow  them.  One 
incident  in  illustration  of  this  remark,  may  be  mentioned  without  violating 
the  sanctities  of  the  domestic  hearth.  A misunderstanding  had  for  some 
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years  existed  aad  comparative  estrangement,  between  him  and  one  who  had 
been  nearly  connected  with  him  by  family  ties.  This  state  of  things  grieved 
him,  for  having  no  resentments  or  unkindness  in  his  own  heart,  he  was  un- 
easy even  under  the  appearance  of  cherishing  any.  A casual  and  most  im- 
probable meeting  in  a city  omnibus,  only  four  days  before  his  death,  with 
the  person  thus  estranged,  the  inhabitant  of  another  State,  afforded  him  the 
opportunity  of  reconciliation.  After  exchanging  friendly,  salutations  in  the 
omnibus,  when  the  person  alighted,  he  too  got  out,  and  when  alone  together, 
said,  extending  his  hand,  “ If  without  asking  or  giving  any  explanation  you 
are  willing  that  we  should  be  friends,  let  it  be  so adding,  with  that  solemn 
prescience  which  sometimes  goes  before  the  event,  “ I want,  before  I die,  to 
be  at  peace  with  all.”  The  extended  hand  was  taken — peace  was  his ; and 
the  last  words  heard  from  his  lips,  the  last  smile  on  his  glowing  face,  seen 
by  him  who  in  sorrow  and  in  sadness  writes  these  lines,  was  on  the  very 
next  day,  when  he  burst  in  upon  him  to  tell,  with  the  earnestness  of  com- 
plete happiness,  the  particulars  of  the  interview  just  related.  In  less  than 
sixty  hours  / that  warm,  gentle,  generous,  manly  heart  had  ceased  to  beat, 
that  tongue  was  still  in  death. 

His  death  was  very  sudden,  and  in  this  particular  not  unanticipated  by 
him.  Previous  severe  spasmodic  paroxysms  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  without 
warning,  and,  so  far  as  could  be  understood,  without  any  predisposing  cause, 
had  made  him  aware  of  the  peculiar  uncertainty  of  his  life.  He  had  looked 
at  the  case  with  the  calm  and  sound  judgment  which  was  his  characteristic, 
and  having  come  to  the  conclusion  that  at  any  moment  one  of  these  parox- 
ysms a little  more  prolonged  than  usual  would  terminate  his  existence,  he 
prepared  himself  for  such  an  issue ; he  set  his  house  in  order,  and,  though 
manifesting  no  anxiety,  omitting  no  duty ; failing  not  in  the  cheerfulness  of 
his  social  intercourse,  and  to  tne  common  eye  evincing  by  no  sign  that  he 
felt  himself  to  be  at  every  instant  on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  it  is  believed  ' 
that  he  had  not  for  a long,  long  while  ever  laid  his  head  on  the  pillow  at 
night  without  the  thought  that  he  might  never  see  another  morning,  nor 
without  tranquilly  saying,  as  with  his  last  breath  almost  he  repeated — “ Thy 
will  be  done.” 

And  this  prevision  as  to  the  manner  of  his  death  was  realized.  On  Mon- 
day the  3d  of  October  he  had  been  well  as  usual,  and  retired  at  his  accus- 
tomed hour  to  bed.  He  was  soon  and  suddenly  seized  by  one  of  those 
paroxysms.  The  remedies  always  at  hand,  before  applied  with  success, 
were  now  resorted  to  in  vain ; and  before  the  physician  could  reach  the 
house,  or  the  family  even  be  assembled,  with  perfect  consciousness  and  per- 
fect resignation,  without  a struggle  and  almost  without  a sigh,  he  breathed 
out  his  life,  in  less  than  half  an  hour  from  the  6rst  attack  of  the  paroxysm. 

Such  was  the  peaceful  close  of  a beautiful  life — a life  which  may  be 
summed  up  in  a few  brief  lines. 

Happily  born,  carefullv  educated,  with  a high  order  of  mind ; early  and 
happily  married,  blessed  with  dutiful  and  affectionate  children;  crowned 
with  prosperity,  surrounded  with  all  men’s  respect,  and  with  all  means,  ap- 
pliances, and  temptations  to  selfish  indulgences — James  G.  King  was  simple 
in  his  tastes  and  habits,  unostentatious,  self-denying,  considerate  of  others, 
actively  benevolent,  exact  yet  liberal  in  business,  cheerful  and  instructive  as 
a companion,  sought  after  and  prized  in  society,  but  loving  home  with  a 
fondness  which  years  rather  added  to  than  weakened,  and  especially  loving 
children  and  loved  by  them — he  has  passed  away ; the  scenes  that  knew 
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bim  shall  know  him  no  more  forever,  but  his  memory  will  endure,  and  his 
sample  shall  not  peiish  from  among  men. 

**  Qms  desiderio  sit  pador  ant  mod  ns 
Tam  can  capitia.  * * 

* * « « * 

* * Pudor  et  Juatitiie  eoror 

Incomipta  Fides  nudaqua  Veritas, 

Qoando  ullum  inveotent  parem  t 
Multis  ills  bonis  flebilb  ocddit 
Nnlli  flebiiior  quam  mihi.*’ 
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Art.  IT.— THE  COTTON  TRADE. 

In  presenting  to  your  readers  the  statistics  of  the  cotton  trade  for  the  past 
year,  1 am  compelled  by  unavoidable  drcnrostances  to  omit  any  remarks  or 
suggestions  they  might  present  to  me.  The  figures,  however,  will  not  be 
or  uninteresting,  so  numerous  and  varied  are  the  interests  connected 
with  this  branch  of  our  agriculture  and  Commerce. 

CONSUMPTION. 

In  Ensland  the  demand  for  1858  has  been  less  than  for  the  preceding 
year,  but  only  a little  less.  In  the  first  half  of  the  \ ear  the  amount  worked 
up  by  the  mills  was  really  larger  than  in  1852 ; but  the  Turkish  troubles, 
sod  the  high  price  of  corn,  has  reduced  the  consumption  very  considerably. 
The  Liverpool  deliveries  to  the  trade,  which  constitute  more  than  05  per 
cent  of  the  whole  purchases  of  the  manufacturers,  have  been  for  the  two 
years  as  follows : — 


Llrerpool  DeUTorj. 

Weekly  ConsumpUon. 

18U. 

i8n. 

isa. 

mi 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Kay  6 

. . . 688,000 

680,000 

88,000 

86,000 

JaM  8 

. . . 888,270 

870,140 

87,900 

89,600 

July  1 

. . . 989,560 

1,000,610 

88,100 

88,400 

August  5 

...  1,202,660 

1,194,400 

88,800 

88,600 

September  2 

1,806,420 

1,840,000 

87,800 

88,400 

October  7 

1,429,740 

1,880,040 

86,700 

88,000 

November  4 

1,546,260 

1,701,470 

86,100 

88,700 

- 11 

1,678,160 

1,718,700 

86,100 

88,200 

“ 18 

1,609,600 

1,781,100 

86,000 

87,600 

For  the  whole  year  the  consumption  of  Great  Britain  for  1852  was 
1,861,200  bales,  against  1,663,400  for  1851,  and  1,514,500  for  1852,  and 
1,474,420  for  the  average  of  the  five  preceding  years.  The  falling  off  for 
1854  is  not  so  great  as  would  appear  by  the  reported  deliveries,  since  the 
stocks  in  the  hands  of  the  manufacturers  were  estimated  to  be  50,000  bales 
more  than  usual  on  the  first  of  January  last,  and  at  the  present  time  they 
are  supposed  to  be  uncommonly  low. 

The  demand  for  the  coming  year  must  decline.  The  high  price  of  food 
must  seriously  interfere  with  the  domestic  consumption  of  Great  Britain. 
When  the  cost  of  the  English  quarter  of  wheat  is  now  (according  to  the  av- 
erage of  the  12th  of  November)  73s.  7d.  against  408.  for  1852,  the  portion 
of  their  wages  which  the  laborer  and  artisan  can  spare  for  clothing  is  much 
diminished.  The  scarcity  of  money,  as  indicated  by  an  advance  in  the  rate 
of  interest  from  2 to  5 per  cent,  must  also  discourage  the  wants  of  the  home 
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trade.  The  fevorable  circumstance,  such  as  the  high  price  of  iron,  the  gen- 
eral advance  in  wage,  the  abundance  of  work  for  the  laborer,  the  diminution 
in  the  number  of  paupers,  will  be  alike  operative  for  both  years.  The  export 
trade  will  be  seriously  embarrassed  by  the  war  between  Turkey  and  Russia. 
The  calicoes  sent  to  Turkey  and  the  Levant,  including  the  plain,  printed,  and 
dyed,  approach  100,000,000  yards  per  annum,  which  is  10  or  12  per  cent 
of  the  whole  export.  The  cotton  yarn  is  7 or  8 per  cent.  The  calicoee 
bought  by  Russia  are  few,  but  the  yarn  is  nearly  as  much  as  that  sent  to 
Turkey.  The  demand  from  both  these  countries  must  bo  very  much  de- 
creased by  the  war.  From  Austria  and  the  other  German  States  a decline 
must  b^expected  from  the  same  cause.  The  revolution  in  China  will  se- 
riously interrupt  the  exports  to  that  country.  The  cotton  cloths  sold  by 
Great  Britain  alone  to  this  populous  empire  are  larger  than  what  is  taken 
by  Russia  and  Turkey  together.  The  possession  of  Nankin,  and  the  control 
of  the  great  canal  by  the  rebels,  the  occupation  of  Amoy  and  Shanghai,  two 
of  the  live  open  ports,  by  lawless  usurpers  and  robbers  in  whom  the  mer- 
chants place  no  confidence,  the  famine  at  Pekin,  and  the  alarm  and  distrust 
at  Canton,  will  largely  curtail  the  English  exports  to  the  Celestial  Empire. 
From  Australia  and  India,  the  United  States  and  Canada,  no  falling  off  may 
be  anticipated;  but  if  we  notice  the  very  large  business  done  with  these  im- 
portant countries  for  the  year  1853,  no  increase  can  be  expected  for  1854. 
The  failure  of  the  harvests  in  Lombardy,  France,  and  Germany,  and  the  high 
price  of  food  in  all  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  will  lessen  the  demand 
for  English  cottons.  Everywhere,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  the  prospects 
of  the  English  manufacturers  are  discouraging. 

Under  these  circumstanc'=‘8,  it  may  be  expected  that  the  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  1852  and  1853  over  previous  years  will  be  entirely  lost,  and 
that  the  wants  of  Great  Britain  for  1854  will  not  much  exceed  the  average 
of  1849,  1850,  and  1851,  which  was  1,589,400  bales.  It  may  reach 
1,700,000,  but  its  probable  limit  is  1,600,000  bales. 

In  France  the  consumption  for  1853  is  nearly  as  largo  as  for  1852,  and 
both  are  decidedly  above  those  of  previous  years.  The  deliveries  at  Havre 
up  to  the  16th  of  November  were  349,045  bales,  against  367,587  for  1852, 
and  275,764  for  1851.  Our  exports  to  France  for  1852  and  1853  have 
been  421,375  and  426,728  bales;  but  the  stocks  on  the  16th  of  November 
were  36,716  bales  in  excess  of  last  year,  and  37,200  bales  over  1851.  This 
would  indicate  a probable  consumption  of  American  cotton  for  the  present 
year  of  390,000  bales ; but  on  account  of  the  unfavorable  circumstances  at 
the  close  of  the  year,  this  amount  will  scarcely  be  attained.  The  very  great 
deficiency  of  the  French  harvest  will  lessen  the  demand  for  1854 : but  as 
past  experience  shows  that  the  consumption  in  the  French  factories  is  much 
more  regular  than  in  England,  the  wants  for  the  coming  year  of  American 
cotton  will  not  probably  fall  below  350,000  bales. 

The  demand  for  United  States  cotton  on  the  continent  of  Europe  has 
not  declined  for  the  year  1853.  Our  exports  to  those  countries  are  larger 
than  ever  before,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  English  exports.  Ours  have 
been  364,812  bales,  against  353,522  for  1852,  and  269,000  for  1851.  The 
exports  from  Liverpool,  up  to  November  18th,  were  237,540  bales,  those 
of  1852  having  been  219,430.  The  sum  of  these  two  for  the  whole  year 
1852  was  636,322  bales,  and  for  1853  they  will  be  larger.  The  consump- 
tion in  the  German  Stat^,  and  even  in  Russia,  will  suffer  but  little  decline 
as  the  demand  has  for  many  years  been  advancing  with  great  steadiness 
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and  regularity.  For  1854,  these  countries  will  probably  require  not  less 
than  600,000  bales. 

For  the  last  year  the  consumption  of  the  United  States  has  advanced 
from  603,029  bales  to  671,009.  The  general  prosperity  of  the  New  Eng- 
land manufacturers  and  of  the  country  at  large,  warrants  the  anticipation  of 
an  increase  in  this  demand.  The  stringency  in  the  money  market  and  the 
decline  in  the  probable  demand  for  exportation  to  China,  will  be  more  than 
made  up  by  the  increased  population  of  our  country,  the  prosperity  of  the 
formers  on  account  of  the  high  price  of  breadstuffs,  and  the  abundant  crops 
which  have  generally  rewarded  the  labors  of  the  husbandman.  For  the 
coming  year  the  wants  of  our  manufacturers  will  probably  reach  700,000 
bales. 

The  following  table  comprises  the  consumption  of  1851  and  1852,  the 
probable  result  for  1853,  and  the  estimate  for  1854 ; — 


Result  for  Estimate  for 


I8S1. 

18$2. 

18§S. 

I8S4. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Wants  of  Great  Britain 

1,663,000 

1,861,000 

1,700,000 

1,600,000 

“ of  France 

310,000 

410,000 

375,000 

350,000 

“ of  United  States  .... 

404,000 

603,000 

671.000 

700,000 

• of  other  countries .... 

538,000 

636,000 

650,000 

600.000 

Total 

2,915,000 

8,510,000 

8,396,000 

3,250,000 

SUPPLY. 

In  the  United  States,  a falling  off  in  the  receipts  will  be  everywhere  ex- 
perienced ; but  the  deficiency  will  not  be  large.  The  promise  in  the  early 
part  of  thvi  year  was  good,  in  every  part  of  the  country.  Up  to  July  the 
season  had  been  dry ; but  the  drought,  though  disastrous  to  the  corn,  did 
but  little  damage  to  the  cotton.  On  the  uplands,  the  weed  was  stunted, 
but  on  the  good  lands,  especially  on  the  river  bottoms  and  in  swampy  local- 
ities, the  fields  could  not  look  better.  The  abundant  rains  that  set  in  during 
July  and  August  stimulated  the  plant  on  the  uplands  and  appeared  to  help 
it ; but  the  new  fruit  thus  produced  was  generally  cut  off  by  the  frost  on 
the  25th  of  October.  On  the  low  grounds  where  the  weed  was  thriving, 
on  the  appearance  of  the  rains  the  squares  dropped  very  extensively,  and 
the  late  fruit  in  some  places  was  ruined  by  the  frost.  In  very  many  places, 
however,  the  plant  was  not  killed,  and  the  fine  weather  that  followed  the 
frost  brought  out  the  crop  most  wonderfully.  It  was  feared  that  the  exces- 
sive wetness  of  the  season  would  encourage  the  production  of  the  caterpil- 
lar and  the  boll-worm  ; and  on  many  plantations,  indeed,  they  made  sad 
havoc ; but  they  did  not  appear  so  extensively  as  was  feared,  and  their  rav- 
ages were  not  general. 

From  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  a considerable  decline  might  be  ex- 
pected. The  first  crop  of  bolls  was  small,  on  account  of  the  drought ; the 
second  was  lessened  by  the  rains ; and  the  third  was  generally  cut  off  by  the 
frost.  But  many  places  have  escaped  one  or  the  other  of  these  calamities ; 
and  the  deficiency  of  the  receipts  at  Charleston  and  Savannah  will  be  made 
up  in  part  by  increased  shipments  from  Columbus  and  the  Tennessee  River. 
Instead  of  813,000  bales  for  past  year,  750,000  may  be  expected  for  1854. 
From  Florida  the  falling  off  will  be  small.  The  crops  on  the  Flint  and 
Chatahoocfaee  rivers^re  much  better  than  they  were  last  year,  and  were  it 
not  for  the  Muscogee  Railroad,  there  would  be  an  increase  rather  than  a de- 
cline. The  worm  and  caterpillar  have  done  some  damage.  But  the  plant- 
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ing  has  been  larger ; they  have  had  no  disastrous  storm ; and  the  October 
frost  did  not  everywhere  stop  the  growth  of  the  plant.  The  estimate  for 
1854  may  be  put  at  160,000  bales.  From  Alabama  the  reports  are  various 
and  contradictory.  Up  to  July  the  promise  was  never  letter.  The  wet 
weather  brought  the  boll-worm  on  many  plantations,  and  its  ravages  at 
some  places  were  very  great.  The  forms  fell  off  very  rapidly : many  blos- 
soms were  killed.  The  fine  prospects  of  the  summer  were  by  this  time  in- 
jured. The  frost  theti  came  and  destroyed  all  hope  of  the  late  crop  of  bolls ; 
but  in  many  districts  the  growth  of  the  cotton  was  not  interrupted  by  this 
frost,  and  during  the  whole  month  of  November  the  fine  weitther  for  open- 
ing aod  gathering  the  late  crop  favored  the  planters  very  much. 

For  Mobile  the  receipts  may  be  anticipated  to  be  about  the  same  as  for 
the  last  two  years.  Similar  remarks  apply  for  the  most  part  to  New  Orleans. 
The  worm  was  more  disastrous  in  Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  than  it  was  in 
Alabama;  and  the  malignancy  of  the  yellow  fever  interrupted  at  many 
places  proper  attention  to  the  crop.  A slight  decline  may  be  anticipated, 
therefore,  for  New  Orleans.  From  Texas,  on  account  of  the  increased  num- 
ber of  planters  and  the  favorable  seasons,  a small  increase  over  last  year 
may  be  looked  for.  From  the  whole  country  the  receipts  may  be  put  at 
3,000,000  bales,  as  in  the  table  below.  The  great  falling  off  in  the  receipts 
for  the  first  part  of  the  season,  would  appear  at  first  sight  to  warrant  the 
prediction  that  the  whole  crop  would  ba  very  small.  But  last  year  the 
rivers  were  very  favorable  to  early  shipments  from  the  plantations  to  the 
seaboard  ; and  the  extraordinary  continuance  of  the  yellow  fever  at  the  Gulf 
ports,  and  its  unusual  malignity,  have,  for  the  present  season,  discouraged 
the  planters  and  steamboat  owners  from  forwarding  to  an  early  market,  the 
cotton  that  was  otherwise  ready  for  shipment. 


1851. 

Crop  of 

185}. 

1851. 

Estimate  lor 

1854. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Bales* 

Bales. 

Texas  

64,000 

86,000 

90,000 

New  Orleans 

1,878,000 

1,681,000 

1,400,000 

Mobile 

649,000 

646,000 

640,000 

Florida 

181,000 

189,000 

179,000 

160,000 

Gieorgia 

826,000 

860,000 

• 826,000 

South  Carolina 

477,000 

468,000 

426,000 

Other  places 

84,000 

87,000 

69,000 

60,000 

Total 

8,016,000 

8,268,000 

8,000,000 

The  supply  from  the  East  Indies  will  be  large.  The  troubles  in  China, 
whither  a large  portion  of  their  exports  is  directed,  have  diverted  an  un- 
usual amount  of  cotton  from  Canton,  to  Liverpool  and  London.  The  im- 
ports into  Liverpool  alone  from  Surat,  Madras,  and  Bengal,  were,  on  the  18th 
of  November,  277,644  bales,  against  124,306  for  the  year  1862.  The 
whole  English  receipts  were  221,600  bales  for  1852,  and  328,800  for  1861. 
Of  these  amounts  ^e  Liverpool  receipts  were  166,673  and  232,100.  If 
the  same  proportion  yet  prevails  between  the  Liverpool  and  the  London  im- 
ports, the  receipts  for  Great  Britain  of  East  India  cotton  for  1863,  will  ex- 
ceed 400,000  bales.  For  the  year  1854,  the  revolution  in  China  will  pro- 
duce a more  decided  effect  on  this  diversion  of  the  trade,  th«n  it  has  hitherto 
done.  The  English  prices  which  always  influence  very  largely  the  amount 
of  Indian  imports,  do  not  promise  so  favorably  as  last  j^r.  Balancing  these 
two  causes,  the  estimate  for  1864  may  be  put  at  400,000  bales. 

From  B^ypt,  Brazil,  and  the  West  Indies,  the  supply  has  been  on  the  in- 
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crease  for  the  last  four  or  five  jears.  For  the  two  years,  1847  and  1848,  it 
averaged  136,450  bales.  For  1849  and  1850  it  was  251,350.  For  1851 
and  1852  it  was  263,850.  For  1853  the  receipts  at  Liverpool  up  to  the 
18th  of  November  were  219,451  bales  against  244,939  for  the  preceding 
year.  As  the  whole  English  receipts  for  1852  were  346,700  bales,  the 
smallness  of  the  decline  at  Liverpool  authorizes  the  expectation  that  at  the 
end  of  1853  they  will  reach  300,000  bales. 

Will  this  be  lessened  for  the  incoming  year  ? No  serious  falling  off  can 
be  expected  in  the  South  American  and  West  India  exports.  These  consti- 
tuted for  1851  and  1852  more  than  half  of  the  receipts,  and  for  1853  they 
were  two-thirds.  In  the  Egyptian,  a decline  may  be  expected  on  account 
of  the  Turkish  troubles.  But  as  the  planting  of  the  crop  took  place  before 
these  difiSculties  became  serious,  the  deficiency  of  the  present  year  will  be 
but  slight.  Not  less  than  250,000  bales  may  confidently  be  anticipated 
for  1854. 

The  supply  then  from  all  these  sources  will  probably  reach  3,650,000 
bales,  against  nearly  four  millions  for  1853,  as  appears  from  the  following 
table : — 


Result  for  RsUmate  for 

18jl.  18SI.  18$}.  18S4. 

_ . , Beks.  Bales.  Bales.  Balsa. 

United  States 2,366,000  8,016,000  8,263,000  8,000,000 

East  Indies 829,000  221,000  400,000  400,000 

Other  places 181,000  847,000  800,000  260,000 


TotaL 2,865,000  8,688,000  8,968,000  8,650,000 


PRIOBS. 

As  this  estimate  is  400,000  bales  above  the  probable  demand  at  present 
prices,  according  to  the  estimate  given  above,  it  would  seem  impossible  to 
sustain  the  rates  at  which  cotton  is  now  selling.  The  stocks  are  already 
large,  on  account  of  the  immense  production  of  last  year.  On  the  first  of 
September  the  amount  of  old  cotton  in  our  ports  was  135,648  bales  against 
91,176  for  the  year  1852.  On  the  first  Friday  of  October  it  was  in  Liver- 
pool, 770,770  bales  against  506,670  in  1852.  At  Havre  it  had  increased 
by  October  14th,  to  53,586  bales  over  the  preceding  year.  The  accumula- 
tion at  these  places  having  advanced  more  than  350,000  bales  during  1853, 
furnishes  a proof  that  the  large  crop  of  the  past  year  has  not  been  consumed. 
The  great  deficiency  in  our  receipts  at  the  seaboard,  for  the  early  part  of  the 
present  season,  and  of  our  exports  to  foreign  countries,  does  not  permit  the 
enhanced  amount  of  stocks  to  be  now  so  apparent  as  it  otherwise  would  be. 

Since  then  the  stocks  increased  largely  in  1853,  and  promise  to  continue 
to  advance  still  more  for  the  present  year,  it  would  seem  impossible  that  the 
market  price  for  cotton  should  continue  above  the  average  rates.  For  the 
last  fourteen  years,  from  1840  to  1853,  the  average  price  has  been  8 cents 
and  7 milb.  The  exports  to  foreign  ports  for  the  first  ten  of  these  years, 
amounted  in  all  to  7,128  millions  of  pounds;  for  the  last  four  they  have 
been  3,570  millions.  The  value  of  the  first  ten  was  552  millions  of  dollars; 
of  the  last  four,  381  millions.  For  the  whole  period,  10,698  millions  of 
pounds  were  exported  for  933  millions  of  dollars,  giving  the  average  price 
just  mentioned.  The  present  price  at  Charleston,  (December  9th,  1853,) 
for  middling  is  9J,  and  for  good  middling  10  cents.  These  rates  being 
decidedly  above  the  average,  cannot  well  be  maintained,  in  the  face  of  the 
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large  supply  and  the  diminished  demand,  while  food  remains  dear  and 
money  scarce,  while  actual  war  is  raging  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  and 
imminent  danger  of  general  hostilities  impends  over  the  principal  states  of 
Europe.  The  large  demand  in  the  United  States,  both  for  the  raw  material 
and  for  English  cotton  goods,  the  immense  trade  opened  in  Australia,  and 
the  general  prosperity  in  the  English  colonies  and  in  Mexico  and  ^uth 
America,  will  prevent  a serious  decline.  Biit  that  prices  must  fall  below 
the  average  of  past  years  appears  to  be  plainly  foreshadowed  by  the  history 
of  the  past  and  the  circumstances  under  which  the  new  year  opens. 
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IKSTJBANCE — TIME  POLICIES. 

in  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts,  November  Term,  1853, 
F.  W.  Capen  vs,  Washington  Insurance  Company. 

This  case  came  before  the  Supreme  Court  on  an  agreed  statement  of  facts  in 
March,  1851,  and  upon  the  opinion  as  delivered  by  the  Chief  Justice,  the  state- 
ment was  discharged,  and  the  case  sent  down  for  trial,  for  reasons  stated  in  that 
opinion,  a note  of  which  we  republish.  The  case  came  up  again  last  term  on 
the  report  of  the  Chief  Justice,  and  upon  that  report  the  opinion  of  the  Court 
was  stated  by  him  at  the  present  term.  The  Chief  Justice  said,  that  although 
the  Court  gave  no  opinion  upon  the  main  question  when  the  case  was  first  be- 
fore them,  yet  the  law  os  to  implied  warranty  in  time  policies  was  then  some- 
what fully  considered,  and  with  the  advantage  of  that  discussion,  he  had  drawn 
up  with  much  care  his  proposed  instructions  to  the  jury.  Those  instructions  had 
been  considered  by  the  Court,  and  received  their  assent,  and  as  he  had  prepared 
no  written  opinion,  he  would  read  those  instructions,  (with  some  general  re- 
marks and  illustrations,)  as  presenting  the  principles  on  which  this  case  would 
be  determined  by  the  Court. 

The  opinion  in  March,  1851,  upon  which  the  case  was  sent  to  the  jury,  was  as 
follows : — 

This  was  an  action  upon  a policy  on  the  ship  Riga  for  one  year,  and  came  be- 
fore the  Court  upon  an  agreed  sUitement  of  facts,  in  substance  as  follows : At 
the  time  the  policy  was  subscribed,  the  Riga  was  at  sea.  She  returned  to  Bos- 
ton, and  was  again  sent  out  with  an  assorted  cargo  to  Norfolk,  where  she  was 
surveyed  and  pronounced  unfit  to  resume  her  voyage  without  essential  and 
costly  repairs.  The  surveyors  thought,  however,  that  she  might  take  in  a light 
cargo  and  go  in  ballast  to  some  Northern  port,  where  she  could  be  repaired  at 
less  expense.  She  took  in  such  a cargo,  sailed,  and  was  burned  at  sea.  The 
plaintiff  admitted,  that  although  seaworthy  for  the  voyage  upon  which  she  was 
engaged  at  the  inception  of  the  policy,  yet  such  w’as  the  condition  of  her  timbers 
at  that  time,  that  it  was  certain  she  would  require  repairs  before  the  expiration 
of  the  year  in  some  essential  parts  of  her  frame  work,  to  fit  her  for  the  cargoes 
usually  carried  by  such  vessels,  but  reserved  the  right  to  go  to  the  jury  upon 
these  facts,  if  the  judgment  should  be  that  their  effect  was  to  vitiate  the  insur- 
ance. The  defendants  also  admitted  for  the  purposes  of  the  hearing,  that  she 
was  seaworthy  for  the  voyage  in  which  she  was  first  engaged,  but  likewise  re- 
served the  right  to  go  to  the  jury  if  the  judgment  of  the  Court  should  be  against 
them. 
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Chief  Jastice  Shaw  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  Court  The  question  here 
presented  is  purely  speculative.  The  great  business  of  the  courts  is  to  render 
judgment,  not  to  give  opinions,  although  the  performance  of  that  duty  often  re- 
quires the  expression  of  opinions  on  various  points,  directly  or  incidentally  in- 
volved, That  judgment  must  be  rendered  upon  facts  obtained  in  some  way  or 
other — ^by  the  verdict  of  a jury  or  the  agreement  of  parties,  as  the  case  m^  be ; 
but  there  must  be  a sufficient  number  of  facts  undisputed  or  proved.  Some- 
times a case  is  so  complicated  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  do  more  than 
pass  judgment  upon  the  special  circumstances  given — than  simply  to  put  it  on 
one  side  or  the  other  of  some  general  rule,  without  affording  an  occasion  or  op- 
portunity for  abstract  opinions  upon  points  of  law  generally  applicable. 

The  question  apparently  intended  to  be  presented  in  this  case  is,  whether,  if 
a vessel  is  seaworthy  at  the  date  of  a policy,  but  requires  essential  repairs  before 
the  expiration  of  the  time  for  which  she  is  insured,  and  is  subsequently  lost  from 
another  cause,  independent  of  such  defects,  the  insured  can  recover  on  his  pol- 
icy! This  is  a purely  abstract  question,  and  there  are  not  facts  enough  to 
enable  the  Court  to  form  an  opinion  even  upon  that  Was  the  condition  re- 
quiring repairs  one  of  natural  decay ! Did  it  arise  or  not  from  the  very  perils 
insnitm  against?  And  when  and  where!  If  from  such  perils,  was  she  at  home 
or  abroad!  Was  she  within  reach  of  repairs,  or  so  far  distant  from  a port 
where  they  could  be  obtained  as  to  render  it  hazardous  to  seek  them ! Such 
are  some  of  the  questions  which  it  may  become  necessary  to  answer  before  the 
point  presented  can  be  properly  passed  upon.  Nor  is  the  langu^e  used  suffi- 
ciently precise  to  enable  the  Court  to  come  to  a determination.  The  word  sea- 
worthy is  commonly  applied  to  the  condition  in  which  the  vessel  is  when  tlie 
policy  attaches,  and  is  used  to  express  her  capacity  for  navigating  the  sea.  If 
she  has  no  capacity  for  navigation,  there  is  nothing  for  the  policy  to  attach  to, 
and  the  contract  is  void,  simply  because  its  subject  does  not  exist.  But  the 
word  may  be  used  to  express  the  condition  of  a vessel  adapted  to  the  particular 
purpose  for  which  she  is  to  be  used,  and  then  a question  arises  as  to  the  duty 
of  the  insured  in  such  a case,  and  its  performance.  Must  he  make  her  seawor- 
thy for  each  new  adventure ! And  was  she  fit  for  the  voyage  upon  which  she 
was  sent!  The  possibility  of  such  a variety  of  circumstances  capable  of  being 
embraced  within  the  limits  of  this  statement,  renders  an  abstract  opinion  useless 
and  improper.  The  Court  have  said  that  when  a single  question  of  law  upon 
a state  of  facts  is  presented,  they  will  hear  it ; but  as  this  case  stands,  it  pre- 
sents a question  too  purely  abstract  The  opinion,  if  given,  would  be  upon  a 
partial  or  limited  view,  and  might  hereafter  embarrass  the  Court  The  state- 
ment of  fficts  must  be  discharged,  and  the  case  sent  down  for  trial. 

The  following  is  the  material  portion  of  the  Chief  Justice’s  report  of  the 
ease,  with  his  proposed  instructions  to  the  jury,  November  Term,  1861 : — 

This  is  an  action  upon  a policy  of  insurance  underwritten  by  the  defendants, 
April  10,  1848,  whereby  they  cause  the  plaintiff  to  be  insured  to  whom  it  might 
concern,  payable  to  him  in  case  of  loss,  ®6,240,  on  ship  Riga,  at  and  from  the 
port  or  place  where  she  was  on  March  30,  1848,  at  noon,  to  and  at  all  ports  and 
places  to  which  she  might  proceed  for  one  year  from  that  time ; and  with  a pro- 
vision that  if  she  should  be  at  sea  at  the  end  of  the  year,  the  risk  should  con- 
tinueat pro  rata  premium,  until  she  arrived  at  her  port  of  discharge. 

There  was  evidence  tending  to  show  that  at  the  time  of  subscribing  of  the 
policy  the  ship  was  at  sea,  that  she  afterwards  arrived  at  Boston  in  the  month  of 
September  with  an  assorted  cargo,  w’hich  she  delivered  in  good  order;  and  there 
was  no  evidence,  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  for  which  she  was  insured, 
March  30,  1848,  she  was  not  either  safe  in  port,  or  in  the  prosecution  of  a voy- 
age, on  which  she  had  sailed  in  a seaworthy  condition,  except  that  which  might 
have  resulted  from  the  surveys  subsequently  mentioned,  or  that  she  was  not  a 
vessel  capable  of  being  made  useful  and  fit  for  navigation,  with  suitable  repairs 
at  suitable  times  during  the  time  insured. 
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There  was  also  evidence  that  after  undergoing  some  repairs  at  Boston,  she 
sailed  from  thence  to  Norfolk  in  October,  that  she  there  took  in  a cargo  of 
staves,  which  is  a heavy  one  tending  to  strain  a vessel,  that  she  sailed  thence  for 
Sicily,  and  after  being  a short  time  at  sea  sprung  a leak  in  heavy  weather,  as  the 
plaintiff  maintained,  but  which  was  denied  by  the  defendants,  who  attributed  tlie 
same  to  decay  and  weakness,  in  consequence  of  which,  and  at  the  solicitation  of 
the  crew,  the  master  put  back,  and  went  into  the  port  of  Savannah,  Georgia. 
That  two  surveys  were  then  had,  the  result  of  which  was  a report  of  the  suney- 
ors  that,  in  their  opinion,  owing  to  the  weak  state  of  the  vessel  and  the  decay^ 
condition  of  her  timbers,  it  was  necessary  that  she  should  undergo  extensive  and 
costly  repairs,  in  the  removal  of  defectwe  limbers  among  other  things,  and  the 
substitution  of  new  ones,  though  she  might  be  in  a fit  condition  with  some  calk- 
ing and  slight  repairs  to  proceed  to  a northern  port  in  ballast,  or  with  a light 
cargo  of  cotton,  for  permanent  reparation,  the  cost  of  such  repairs  at  Savannah 
being  estimated  at  $10,000,  but  much  less  at  New  York  or  Boston. 

There  was  evidence  that  she  was  calked  and  slightly  repaired  at  Savannah,  and 
sailed  with  a light  cargo  for  New  York,  and  on  her  passage,  about  March  id  or 
4th,  was  burnt  at  sea  and  totally  lost. 

The  ground  of  defence  was  that  at  the  commencement  of  this  risk,  March  30, 
1848,  regarding  decay  only,  this  vessel  was  so  much  weakened  and  impaired  in 
strength  as  not  to  be  able  to  bear  the  ordinary  perils  of  navigation  without  es- 
sential repairs,  and  re-placing  with  new  the  timbers  thus  decayed  or  beginning  to 
decay,/or  and  during  the  time  of  one  year,  for  which  she  was  insured,  and  if  so 
that  she  was  not  seaworthy,  within  the  implied  warranty  which  the  assured  were 
bound  by,  and  so  the  policy  never  attached. 

2.  If  the  policy  did  attach,  the  assured  were  under  a like  implied  warranty  or 
obligation  to  have  the  vessel  sound,  in  good  repair,  and  seaworthy  at  the  com- 
mencement of  each  voyage  or  passage  during  the  time,  and  that  if  they  failed  to 
perform  this  duty  or  comply  with  the  condition,  the  insurers  were  thenceforth 
discharged  from  their  contract  of  insurance,  that  it  became  void,  so  that  if  a loss 
afterward  happened,  though  by  a peril  insured  against,  and  not  caused  in  whole 
or  in  part  by  such  unseaworthiness  arising  from  weakness  or  decay.  That  said 
vessel  did  sail  from  Norfolk  on  a voyage  toward  Sicily  in  an  unseaw'orthy  condi- 
tion, and  that  from  that  time  the  underwriters  were  discharged  from  further  lia- 
bility on  the  contract 

3.  That  the  vessel  sailed  from  Savannah  towards  New  York  in  a like  unsea- 
worthy condition,  by  means  of  which  the  policy  became  void  and  the  defendants 
discharged  before  the  loss  by  fire  which  occurred  during  that  voyage. 

But  the  court  ruled  that  on  a policy  on  time  for  a certain  term,  at  all  times 
and  places,  there  is  no  implied  toarraniy  on  the  part  of  the  assured  that  the  vessel 
is  seaworthy,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  term,  either  at  the  time  of^e  policy 
underwritten,  or  at  the  day  on  which  the  policy  by  its  terms  commences  the 
risk ; but  that  the  only  implied  warranty  in  this  respect  is,  that  the  vessel  is  in 
existence  as  a vessel,  not  lost  at  the  time  fixed  for  the  commencement  of  the 
risk,  capable,  if  then  in  port,  of  being  made  useful,  with  proper  repairs  and 
fittings,  for  navigation,  and  is  in  a safe  or  suitable  condition  for  such  a vessel 
to  be  in,  whether  at  sea,  in  port,  stripped  and  under  repairs  on  a suitable  rail- 
way for  that  purpose  or  otherwise,  and  is  seaworthy  when  she  first  sails  from 
port,  or  if  she  is  at  sea,  that  she  has  sailed  in  a seaworthy  condition,  and  is 
safe  {salvus — not  lost)  so  as  to  be  a proper  subject  for  a contract  of  insurance 
at  the  time  the  risk  attaches ; and  if  the  vessel  is  in  such  condition  and  the  im- 
plied warranty  to  this  extent  is  not  broken,  the  policy  attaches  and  is  not  void, 
and  the  premium  cannot  be  recovered  back ; but  if  the  vessel  was  then  lost,  be- 
came a wreck,  or  ceased  to  exist  as  a vessel,  or  was,  if  at  sea,  in  a condition  or 
under  circumstances  in  which  she  could  not  on  her  arrival  in  port  be  made  avail- 
able by  reasonable  or  suitable  repairs  and  fitting  for  navigation,  then  there  was 
no  subject  for  the  policy  to  take  effect  upon,  the  contract  would  fail  and  be  void, 
and  the  premium  liable  to  be  recovered  back. 
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This  was  a question  of  fact  for  the  jury.  This  direction  Wiis  in  effect  such 
as  to  negative  the  first  proposition  on  which  the  defence  was  placed,  to  wit : — 
that  in  every  policy  of  insurant^e  on  time,  there  is  any  implied  warranty  on  the 
part  of  the  assured  that  the  vessel  is  then  in  such  a state  of  strength,  soundness, 
and  freedom  from  decay,  that  she  must  be  considered  reasonably  capable,  with- 
out replacing  decayed  timbers  or  materials,  to  bear  the  ordinary  perils  of  nav- 
igation, during  the  term  of  time  covered  by  the  policy. 

The  second  and  third  grounds  of  defence  are  these,  viz : — that  if  the  vessel 
was  seaworthy  within  the  previous  ruling,  at  the  inception  of  the  risk,  yet  that 
the  assured  were  under  an  implied  warranty  or  obligation  to  keep  the  vessel 
seaworthy  during  the  time  for  which  she  was  insured ; and  that  if  she  was  per- 
mitted to  go  to  sea,  at  any  time  during  the  term,  from  a port  or  place  where  re- 
pairs, supplies,  and  equipments  could  be  obtained,  in  an  unseaworthy  condition, 
the  insurers  were  thereby  discharged  from  further  liability  on  the  policy;  and 
that  they  were  thus  discharged  by  the  fact  that  this  vessel  was  permitted  to  sail 
from  Norfolk,  where  repairs  might  be  obtained,  on  a voyage  to  Sicily  in  an  un- 
seaworthy condition  ; also  that  she  was  suffered  to  depart  from  the  port  of  Sa- 
vannah in  an  unsea w’orthy  condition,  both  of  which  events  preceded  the  loss  by 
fire  on  the  homeward  voyage. 

On  this  subject  the  chief  justice  proposed  to  rule  and  instruct  the  jury,  that  if 
the  vessel  was  seaw'orthy  at  the  inception  of  the  risk,  the  policy  attached,  and 
that  although  it  W’as  the  duty  of  the  assured,  relying  on  the  policy  for  idemnity, 
to  keep  the  vessel  sound,  stanch,  and  suitably  fitted  to  bear  the  ordinary  perils 
of  navigation,  yet  the  obligation  to  do  so  was  not  a warranty  of  seaworthiness, 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  tbat  term,  so  that  a failure  to  perform  it  would  deter- 
mine and  put  an  end  to  the  contract,  and  discharge  the  underwriters  from  their 
liability  from  any  or  all  perils ; but  the  obligation  of  the  assured  was  to  this 
effect,  that  if  they  failed  to  perform  it  and  the  vessel  should  become  unseaworthy 
during  the  term,  and  the  vessel  should  be  afterwards  lost  from  a cause  attribu- 
table in  whole  or  in  part  to  such  default  on  the  part  of  the  assured,  the  under- 
writers would  not  be  responsible  for  such  loss,  because  not  a risk  insured 
against. 

Bat  as  the  policy  is  not  rendered  void  by  such  unseawortbiness,  if  the  vessel 
be  aabsequently  lost  by  a peril  insured  against,  not  caused  in  whole  or  in  part 
by  such  default  of  the  assured,  they  would  be  entitled  to  recover.  In  applying 
this  rule  the  chief  justice  proposed  to  direct  the  jury,  that  the  sailing  of  a vessel 
from  Norfolk  on  a voyage  to  Sicily,  and  afterwards  from  Savannah  to  New  York,  al- 
though in  an  unseaworthy  condition,  was  not  a breach  of  warranty,  which  annulled 
and  rendered  the  policy  void,  if  the  loss  was  not  attributable  to  such  unseo- 
worthiness,  and  if  the  vessel  within  the  term  was  lost  by  fire,  which  was  an  in- 
dependent peril  insured  against,  the  underwriters  were  liable  for  the  loss. 

The  defendants*  counsel,  relying  upon  the  grounds  of  law  above  stated,  and 
objecting  to  the  above  directions,  declined  going  to  the  jury  to  find  upon  tho 
evidence  that  the  vessel  was  unseaworthy  at  the  time  of  the  inception  of  the 
risk,  according  to  the  directions  above  stated ; the  case  was  therefore  taken 
from  the  jury,  and  the  correctness  of  the  directions  given  to  be  submitted  to  the 
whole  court 

The  case  was  argued  at  the  last  term,  and  on  Monday,  2l8t  inst,  the  opinion 
of  the  court  was  given,  sustaining  the  above  proposed  directions  and  rulings. 

Judgment  for  plaintiff  for  total  loss. 

C.  G.  Loring  for  plaintiff.  S.  Bartlett  for  defendantSb 
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EBVIIW  OF  THE  EBPORT  OF  THE  EECRETAET  OF  THE  TREASURY— IKCREAEED  REYRHUE  OF  THE 
COUMTRT— STATISTICS  OF  THE  COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES— DECLINE  IN  SBIFMBNTS  OF 
SPECIE — BALANCE  AND  PROFITS  OF  FORBION  COMMERCE- PROPOSED  MODIFICATIONS  OF  THE  TARIFF 
-INCREASE  OF  THE  FREE  LIST— CONDITION  OF  THE  MONET  MARKETS  IN  ALL  SECTIONS  OF  THE 
COUNTRY- AVAILABILITT  OF  RAILROAD  BONDS— CONDITION  OF  THE  BANKS — FINANCIAL  CONDITtUN 
OP  EUROPEAN  MARKETS — STOCKS^  AND  THE  STOCK  MARKET — SUPPLY  OF  BOLD  FROM  CALIFORNXAf 
AND  DEPOSITS  AMD  COINAOE  AT  THE  MINT- FOREION  COMMERCE  OF  THE  COUNTRY  TO  NOVEMBER 
30tH — CASH  DUTIES  AT  BOSTON,  PHILADELPHIA,  AND  NEW  YORK— FOREIGN  IMPORTS  AT  NEW 
YORK  FOR  NOVEMBER  AMD  SINCE  JANUARY  FIRST— INCREASE  IN  THE  WAREHOUSING  BUSINESS — 
IMPORTS  OF  FORBION  DRY  GOODS  AT  NEW  YORK  FOR  NOVEMBER  AMD  SINCE  JANUARY  FIRST — 
EXPORTS  FROM  NEW  YORK  FOR  NOVEMBER  AND  SINCE  JANUARY  FIRST,  SHOWING  A VERY  GREAT 
INCREASE  FROM  FORMER  YEARS— COMPARATIVE  SHIPMENTS  OF  CERTAIN  LEADING  ARTICLES  OF 
PRODUCE  UP  TO  DECEMBER  IGtb— INCREASE  IN  EXPORTS  OF  BRBAD8TUPFS— CROP,  AND  PROS- 
PECTIVE SHIPMENTS  OF  CEREALS  AT  THE  SOUTH- LIMITED  RECEIPTS  OF  COTTON,  tc^  fcC- 

In  a review  of  the  commercial  history  of  the  country*  since  the  date  of  our 
last,  the  most  important  topics  which  claim  our  attention  are  embraced  in  the 
Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  recently  laid  before  Congress.  The 
increase  in  the  revenue  of  the  country,  which  for  the  last  fiscal  year  exceeded 
the  estimates  upwards  of  ten  millions  of  dollars,  had  already  been  noticed  in 
our  pages;  but  the  actual  summary  of  the  imports  exceeded  all  previous  calcu- 
lation. In  the  absence  of  the  full  official  tables  the  following  comparative  totals 
will  be  found  of  interest : — 

PORIION  COMMSROE  OF  THK  UMITKD  STATES. 


Year  ending  Exports  of  Exports  of  Exports  of 

June  30th.  Total  imports.  Domestic  prod’e.  ForetRn  pro'e.  Specie.  Total  Exports. 

1844  1108,485,086  $99,581,774  $6,214,058  $5,464,214  $111,206,046 

1845  117,254,564  98,465,880  7,684,781  8,606,495  114,646,606 

1846  121,691,797  101,718,042  7,865,206  8,905,268  118,488,516 

1847  146,646,638  150,674,844  6,166,754  1,907,024  158,648,622 

1848  154,998,928  180,203,709  7,986,802  15,841,616  164,082,181 

1849  147,857,489  181,710,081  8,641,091  6,404,648  146,755,820 

1860 178,188,818  184,900,288  9,475,498  7,522,994  161,898,720 

1851  216,224,982  178,620,188  10,295,121  29,472,762  218,888,011 

1852  212,618,282  164,981,147  12,037,048  49,674,186  209,641,626 

1868 267,978,647  189,869,162  13,096,218  27,486,876  280,452,250 


From  this  'it  will  be  seen  that  the  total  imports  of  the  country  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30th,  1863,  exceeded  those  of  the  previous  year  $65,365,366, 
while  the  total  exports  have  increased  only  $20,810,625.  The  exports  of  specie, 
however,  have  fallen  off  $22,000,000,  so  that  the  exports  of  merchandise  and 
produce  have  actually  increased  $32,763,435,  an  enormous  excess,  and  alto- 
gether unparalleled  in  the  history  of  our  Commerce.  The  total  difference 
between  the  declared  value  of  the  imports  and  the  exports  for  the  year  is 
$37,526,397,  an  amount  which  the  secretary  in  his  report  says  has  been  exceeded 
by  the  profits  on  our  exports  and  the  freight  of  our  vessels.  This  statement 
has  been  disputed  by  many  journals  of  the  opposite  political  party,  who  assert 
that  this  difference  has  been  made  up  by  the  sale  to  foreign  capitalists  of  our 
various  railway,  and  other  stocks  and  bonds.  The  falling  off  in  the  shipments 
of  specie  (which  show  a decline  of  about  45  per  cent,)  would  indicate  that  the 
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bulk  of  our  increased  imports  have  been  paid  for  in  something  besides  coin,  while 
there  mnst  be  added  to  the  imports,  in  a fair  estimate  of  our  indebtedness,  the 
government  bonds  forming  par!  of  onr  national  debt,  which  have  been  sent  home 
for  redemption  in  answer  to  the  call  of  the  secretary.  If  we  had  no  credits 
abroad  the  question  would  be  easily  settled,  and  in  that  case  the  excess  of  im- 
ports over  exports  wonld  be  looked  upon  as  a sign  of  increasing  wealth.  A 
fiirmer  who  sells  produce  to  the  value  of  01,000,  and  with  it  buys  other  pro- 
ductions to  the  value  of  $1,500,  has  cleared  $500  by  the  transaction.  Many 
will  not  be  able  to  see  why  a nation  which  ships  its  produce  to  the  value  of 
$230,000,000,  and  imports  for  it  other  produce  to  the  value  of  $267,000,000,  is 
not  also  a gainer  by  the  exchange.  If  it  could  be  distinctly  shown  that  such  an 
exchange  was  fairly  made,  we  believe  the  mysterious  theorizing  upon  this  sub- 
ject would  be  exploded ; but  credit  steps  in,  and  we  are  told  that  we  have  rolled 
up  a great  debt  which  is  still  hanging  over  us.  Our  own  opinion  is,  that  the 
amount  of  such  indebtedness  is  greatly  overrated,  and  that  it  would  not  be  in 
the  power  of  any  nation,  or  of  all  nations,  to  injure  our  standing  or  credit  if  an 
nmversal  settlement  of  balances  were  called  for  to-morrow. 

In  one  respect  this  country  occupies  an  anomalous  position  among  the  nations 
of  tho  globe ; our  revenue  is  so  much  above  our  necessities  as  to  be  really  em- 
barrassing, and  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  in  Congress  will  find  their 
chief  occupation  during  the  coming  session,  in  maturings  plan  for  the  depiction 
of  the  treasury.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  proposes  to  modify  the  tariff 
by  afilxing  a uniform  duty  of  100  per  cent  upon  foreign  liquors,  &c.,  (such  as 
is  now  levied,)  and  an  uniform  duty  of  25  per  cent  upon  all  other  articles  not 
included  in  the  free  list.  The  latter  he  proposes  greatly  to  increase  by  exempt- 
ing from  duty,  linens,  manufacturers  dye-stuffs,  raw  silks,  wool  with  less  than 
ten  per  cent,  and  a variety  of  other  articles  which  will  be  found  enumerated 
elsewhere.  These  modifications,  which  it  is  supposed  wonld  reduce  the  receipts 
from  customs  about  $12,500,000  per  annum,  have  most  of  them  been  received 
with  favor  by  a large  majority  of  the  people,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  they  can  all 
be  effected.  Congress  will  not  probably  abolish  the  duty  on  linens,  ns  if  any 
discrimination  is  to  be  used  in  the  laying  of  imposts,  our  infant  linen  manufac- 
tures are  deserving  of  consideration.  The  maximum  price  of  wool  to  be  im- 
ported free  of  duty  should  not  be  less  than  15  cents,  and  if  all  descriptions  of 
wool  were  included  in  the  free  list,  it  would  have  the  effect,  not  onlyHo  strengthen 
and  encourage  our  woolen  fabricants,  but  eventually  to  provide  a larger  market 
and  richer  reward  to  the  energetic  wool-grower  himself.  On  the  whole,  although 
the  report  of  the  secretary  is  unpretending  in  style,  it  may  be  classed  among  the 
most  successful  documents  which  have  ever  emanated  from  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  country  has  undergone  no  important  change 
since  our  last,  but  the  effects  of  the  money  pressure  are  still  plainly  apparent  in 
all  sections,  although  the  crisis  has  been  safely  passed.  In  Boston,  New  York, 
and  Philadelphia,  the  value  of  capital,  as  shown  by  the  street  rates  for  prime 
business  paper,  is  about  9 or  10  per  cent  per  annum,  and  at  this  rate  large 
amounts  can  be  readily  obtained.  Confidence,  however,  is  not  fully  established, 
and  second  or  third  class  securities  are  almost  unsaleable.  Even  railroad  bonds 
of  the  better  class,  if  not  strictly  rateable  as  prime^  are  negotiated  with  difiicnl- 
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ty,  and  financial  schemes  which  would  have  been  adopted  by  acclamation  a 
twelvemonth  since,  are  now  vetoed  with  scarcely  a dissentinfr  voice.  Through- 
out the  interior,  both  South  and  West,  and  more  especially  in  the  South  and 
Southwest,  currency  of  all  kinds  is  very  scarce,  and  it  is  difficult  to  obtain 
enough  for  the  transaction  of  the  regular  business  now  pressing  upon  merchants, 
traders,  and  forwarders.  How  far  this  will  affect  the  trade  of  the  coming  sea- 
son, we  cannot  predict,  but  we  think  the  chief  difficulty  to  be  apprehended  is 
from  this  source.  In  some  parts  of  New  England,  and  especially  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts  of  Connecticut,  the  scarcity  of  available  funds  is  almost  op- 
pressive, owing  to  the  sudden  but  necessary  curtailment  of  banking  facilities. 
New  Haven  and  Hartford  have  suffered  to  a considerable  extent  from  associa- 
tion with  certain  New  York  operators,  who  have  become  embarrassed  in  their 
efforts  to  build  railroads  or  carry  on  other  schemes  of  improvement,  chiefly  upon 
borrowed  capital ; and  it  is  estimated  that  those  two  cities  alone  hold  over 
81  ,500,000  of  second  class  railroad  and  other  bonds,  which  cannot  at  present  be 
converted  into  cash  means.  A very  large  class  of  these  securities,  in  the  larger 
cities  are  in  the  hands  of  private  capitalists  abundantly  able  to  hold  them,  most 
of  whom  are  too  much  chagrined  to  make  any  complaint.  These  bonds  may 
eventually  be  good,  but  the  holders  must  put  their  own  shoulders  to  the  work, 
in  order  to  effect  their  own  release. 

The  banks  in  most  sections  are  steadily  expanding,  and  the  change  is  consid- 
erable from  the  lowest  point  reached  during  the  hight  of  the  pressure.  The 
following  will  show  the  course  of  the  New  York  city  banks,  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  weekly  statements  required  by  law: — 


Week  endiog. 

August  6 

August  18 

August  20. ... . 

August  27 

September  8 . , 
September  10. . 
September  17. . 
September  24. . 

October  1 

October  8 

October  16 

October  22 

October  29 

November  6... 
November  12.., 
November  19.. , 
November  26. . 
December  8 . 
December  10. . 
December  17. . 


Average  amoont 
or  Loans 
and  Discounts. 
197,899,499 
94,683,282 
94,074,717 
92,887,618 
91,741,888 
91,108,847 
90,190,589 

90.092.766 
90,149,640 
89,128,998 
87,887,278 
85,867,981 
88,400,821 

88.092.680 
82,882,409 
8.3,717,622 

84.802.680 

86.824.766 
86,708,028 
87,866,078 


Average 
ansount  of 
Specie. 
19,746,441 
10,663,618 
11,082,274 
11,819,040 
11,268,049 
11,880,698 
11,860,286 
11,840,926 
11,281,912 
10,266,602 
11,880,172 
10,803,264 
10,866,672 
11,771,880 
12,828,676 
13,691,824 
18,848,196 
12,880,772 
12,498,760 
12,166,020 


Average 
amount  of 
Circulation. 
$9,618,053 
9,461,948 

9.889.727 
9,427,191 
9,664,294 
9,697,886 

9.666.728 
9,477,641 
9,621,666 
9,678,468 
9,464,714 
9,888,648 
9,800,860 
9,492,168 
9,287,629 
9,161,448 
9,082,769 
9,188,686 
9,076,704 
8,989,880 


Average 
amount  of 
Deposits. 
160,679,797 
67,667,60* 
67,807,229 
67,481,891 
67,602,970 
67,646,164 
67,612,801 
68,812,884 
67,968,661 
67,986,760 
69,068,674 
66,748,729 
68,886,462 
66,600,977 
66,201,007 
67,446,424 

68.678.076 
68,486,207 

67.888.076 
68,812,478 


It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  the  week  ending  November  12  was  the  taming 
point  of  the  bank  movement,  and  that  if  the  expansion  be  as  gradual  as  the  con* 
traction,  it  will  take  at  least  two  months  from  the  present  date  to  reach  the  posi- 
tion occupied  by  these  banka  when  the  alarm  was  first  given. 

The  financial  condition  of  foreign  States,  and  especially  of  England,  is  still  &r 
firom  favorable.  The  continued  current  of  specie  from  London  to  the  continent, 
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aeeelenited  by  the  moTements  of  Russia,  have  kept  up  an  uneasiness  in  British 
finaneial  circles,  which  only  a reaction  in  the  course  of  the  precious  metals  will 
allay.  The  embarrassments  growing  out  of  the  Eastern  question,  now  too  well 
known  to  need  discussion  here,  have  added  to  this  unsettled  feeling  in  the 
various  European  markets,  and  retarded  the  growing  prosperity  of  the  commer- 
dal  classes. 

There  has  been  less  activity  in  stock  speculations  since  our  last,  but  this  has 
not  been  owing  altogether  to  the  stringency  in  the  money  market.  The  num- 
ber of  adventurers  in  this  line  of  business  has  greatly  decreased.  The  stock  mar- 
ket is  never  animated  for  any  length  of  time,  unless  persons  engaged  in  other 
and  more  legitimate  pursuits — usually  known  as  outsiders — are  drawn  into 
the  whirl  of  speculation.  The  experiences  of  the  past  year,  and  especially  of  the 
last  six  months,  have  not  been  favorable  to  a renewal  of  this  excitement,  and  we 
doubt  if,  for  some  time  to  come,  there  will  be  any  general  movement  originating 
with  merchants  engaged  in  regular  business.  We  have  frequently  hinted  in 
former  numbers  at  the  impropriety  of  stock  speculations  on  the  part  of  clerks, 
aeconntants,  bank  officers,  &c.,  and  the  daily  developments  of  breaches  of  trust 
in  our  large  cities  where  facilities  for  such  a desperate  course  are  freely  offered, 
will,  we  trust,  point  our  warning  with  a directness  of  illustration  sufficient  to 
excite  general  attention. 

The  receipts  of  gold  from  California  for  the  month  of  November  were  less 
than  for  the  same  month  of  the  last  year ; but  the  deposits  of  silver  at  the  mint 
were  larger: — 

DEPOSITS  POE  NOTSMBXE. 

Gold  from  CtUroraia.  Other  Sonroee.  SlUer.  Total. 

Philadelphia  mint. .. . $8,460,000  $170,000  $288,000  $3,918,000 


The  total  gold  deposits  for  the  first  eleven  months  of  the  years  1851,  1852 
and  1853,  were  as  follows:^ 


18$l. 

18S2. 

I8S}. 

January 

16,071,669 

$4,161,688 

$4,962,962 

Februaiy 

8,004,970 

8,010,222 

8,648,628 

Mardi 

2,880,271 

8,892,156 

7,688,762 

ApriL 

2,288,858 

8,091,037 

4,766,000 

>Uy 

8,269,491 

4,886,678 

4,426,000 

June. 

8,687,660 

6,689,474 

4,645.179 

July 

8,127,617 

4,198,880 

8,506,881 

August 

4,185,812 

2,671,688 

4,612,000 

Se^ember. . . . 

4,046,799 

4,268,687 

8,027,806 

October 

4,748,684 

4,140,069 

4,462,000 

November  • . . . 

5,492,464 

7,279,941 

8,680,000 

ToUl 

142,287,980  $47,719,296 

$48,908,662 

OOIKAOS  AT  THE  PHILADELPHIA  HIST  POE 

HOVEMBBE. 

GOLD. 

8ILVEE. 

Pieces. 

Value. 

Pieces. 

Value. 

Double  eagles. . 

....  20,912 

$418,240 

llalf  dollars.. . 

160,000 

$80,000 

Half  eagles. . • . 

•••••• 

Quarter  dollars  . . 1,862,000 

838,000 

Quarter  eagles.. 

68,612 

169,080 

Dimes 

...  2,960,000 

296,000 

Gold  dollam. . . 

856,288 

866,288 

Half  dimes. . . . 

...  8,120,000 

166,000 

Total 

$982,608 

Total  silver. 

...  7,692,000 

$870,000 

Gold  bars 

827,979 

Cents 

. . . 268,000 

2,688 

Tbtal  gold. . . 

.... 

$1,760,487 

Total 

... 

$2,688,176 
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The  coinage  at  Philadelphia  during  the  first  eleven  months  of  the  present 
year,  has  been  as  follows : — 


January 

Gold. 

$4,809,388 

February 

2,981,280 

March 

6,698,808 

April 

• • • • . a 6,806,080 

May 

2,828,606 

June 

4,774,246 

July 

4,469,469 

August 

8,120,929 

September 

4,221,698 

October 

6,265,877 

November 

1,760,487 

Silver. 

Copper. 

TotaL 

79 

$98,760 

$8,860 

79 

$4,906,998 

97,800 

2,000 

81 

8,080,580 

81 

168,800 

4,181 

26 

6.861,739 

26 

419,007 

2,611 

64 

6,726,698 

64 

608,900 

9,120 

19 

8,441,186 

19 

660,000 

8,667 

82 

2,427,913 

82 

710,000 

4,882 

28 

6,171,801 

28 

860,000 

6,691 

60 

8,976,620 

60 

1,206,000 

3,100 

00 

6,429,698 

00 

1,210,000 

8,600 

00 

«, 484, 877 

00 

870,000 

2,688 

44 

2,688,176 

44 

Total 146,166,668  |6,8'7'i,666  $47,008  78  $62,089,087  78 


The  receipts  of  gold  since  December  Ist  have  been  on  a larger  scale,  and 
will  make  the  comparison  more  in  favor  of  the  current  year. 

The  following  is  a statement  of  the  deposits  and  coinage  at  the  New  Orleans 
branch  mint,  for  the  month  of  November,  1853  : — 


Dipoens. 

Oalifomia  gold $229,819  96 

Foreign  do  6,860  68 


$286,680  64 

Silver  parted  from  California 

gold. 1,686  14 

Silver  firom  other  sources .. . 460,288  42 


Total  value  of  deposits  . . $888,604  10 


OOUCAOK. 


12,600  eagles $135,000 


$186,000 

40.000  half  dollars 20,000 

162.000  quarter  dollars 88,000 

170.000  dimes 17,000 

700.000  half  dimes 85,000 


1,078,600  pieces. 

Total  viuue  of  comage $246,000 


We  have  already  shown  the  large  increase  in  the  imports  from  foreign  ports 
into  the  United  States  down  to  June  30,  which  is  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year. 
We  have  the  means  of  extending  this  comparison  at  some  of  the  ports  to  the 
30th  of  November.  The  duties  received  at  both  Philadelphia  and  Boston,  show 
that  the  imports  continue  in  excess  of  last  year : — 


OASH  Durns  on  mroETs  roa  novsmbxe. 


mi  mi  Increase. 

Boston $680,448  24  $687,589  21  $107,146  97 

Philadelphia 206,062  80  812.046  06  106,998  76 


$786,496  64  $949,685  26  $218,189  72 

The  increase  at  New  York  is  still  greater,  and  we  annex  a comparative  sum- 
mary from  the  Custom-house  records : — 
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CASH  DUTIES  EBOSIVED  AT  THE  PORT  OP  NEW  TORE. 


18i0.  18dl.  mt.  I8iS. 

Tint  Quarter $6,996,656  48  $9,296,257  80  $7,617,887  72  $11,125,500  47 

Second  quarter....  6,088,253  67  7,357,408  30  6,682,426  16  10,041,829  08 

Third  quarter 10,190,324  87  9,402,997  80  10,281,190  03  18,618,106  14 

lo  October 2,112,906  29  1,968.516  17  2,892,109  57  2,706,694  88 

In  Noyomber 1,642,126  27  1,488,740  09  2,051,476  86  2,642,985  92 


Total  11  mootha.  $26,975,265  98  $29,502,919  16  $28,975,088  88  $40,129,114  89 
The  following  will  show  the  comparative  imports : — 

POREION  IMPORTS  AT  NEW  TORE  FOR  NOVEMBER. 

18§0.  18S1.  18ii.  18U. 

Entered  for  consumption $5,375,652  $4,899,085  $7,167,851  $9,282,007 

Entered  for  warehousing 798,147  988,056  596,068  2,864,850 


Free  goods 416,191  416,888  891,882  884,228 

Specie. 18,680  218,478  80,766  164,842 


Total  entered  at  the  port. . . $6,608,570  $5,971,452  $8,786,067  $12,584,927 
Withdrawn  from  warehouse.  905,006  1,877,100  1,047,972  1,888,068 

This  shows  an  increase  of  receipts  at  New  York  for  the  month,  of  (3,848,860, 
which  is  made  up  in  great  part  of  the  goods  warehoused,  the  increase  in  that 
item  being  $2,268,282.  This  large  increase  in  the  warehousing  business  has 
not  been  altogether  owing  to  the  pressure  in  the  money  market,  and  the  conse- 
quent storage  of  goods  to  avoid  the  payment  of  duties ; nor  to  so  great  an  ex- 
tent as  many  think,  to  the  earlier  shipments  of  goods  for  the  spring  trade.  It  is 
owing  chiedy  to  the  increase  of  direct  shipments  to  New  York  of  goods  destined 
for  other  ports,  which  are  entered  at  that  port  in  bond,  and  being  transferred  for 
other  custom-house  districts,  do  not  appear  in  the  withdrawals  for  consumption, 
or  in  the  stock  on  hand ; and  to  the  large  reshipments  to  foreign  ports.  This  is 
more  fully  seen  in  the  comparison  for  the  previous  months  of  the  year: — 

FOREIGN  IMPORTS  AT  NEW  TORE  FOR  ELEVEN  MONTHS  FROM  JANUARY  IST. 

I8i0.  mi  18§2.  18§3. 

Entered  for  consumption $92,606,150  $100,615,950  $98,248,742  $144,007,797 

Entered  for  warehousing....  14,839,596  12,852,967  7,780,884  22,122,462 


Free  goods 8,260,688  9,144,170  11,276,195  11.721,200 

Specie 16,109,965  2,024,167  -2,295,410  2,317,901 


ToUl  entered  at  the  port...  $131,816,249  $124,637,254  $119,550,731  $180,169,860 
Withdrawn  from  warehouse.  10,281,496  12,781,070  14,511,468  14,204,069 

This  shows  an  increase  in  the  imports  at  New  York  for  the  last  eleven 
months,  of  $60,618,629  as  compared  with  the  same  period  of  1852,  $55,532,106 
as  compared  with  1851,  and  $48,853,111  as  compared  with  1850.  The  large 
item  of  specie  in  the  summary  for  the  last-named  year  includes,  however,  nearly 
ten  millions  of  California  gold  received  via  New  Grenada.  A careful  comparison 
of  the  above  shows  that  the  increased  receipts  for  warehousing  have  run  through- 
out the  season,  while  the  withdrawals  for  consumption  are  actually  less.  The 
stock  on  hand  is  but  little  larger  than  it  was  at  the  same  date  of  last  year,  so 
that  the  difference  must  have  been  transferred  to  other  ports,  or  re-shipped  in 
bond. 
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Many  writers  upon  this  subject  seem  to  infer  that  the  great  increase  in  the 
imports  from  foreign  ports  is  made  up  exclusively  of  dry  goods,  or  manufac- 
tured fabrics,  while  it  can  be  readily  shown  that  only  about  one-half  of  the  ex- 
cess is  in  merchandise  of  this  description.  The  following  will  show  the  com- 
parative receipts  of  dry  goods  at  the  same  port  for  the  month  of  November,  and 
since  January  Ist: — 

IMPORTS  OF  FOREIGN  DRY  GOODS  AT  NEW  TORE  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  NOVEMBER. 


ENTERED  FOR  CONSUMPTION. 


18$0. 

18§l. 

18»S. 

18»S. 

Manufactures  of  wool 

. *879,899 

$286,808 

*683,461 

$1,012,886 

Manufactures  of  cotton 

267,616 

264,439 

870,677 

664,878 

Manufactures  of  silk 

673,438 

347,862 

969,417 

1,178,826 

Manufactures  of  flax  

823,704 

821,716 

469,882 

612,680 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods. ....... 

240,446 

188,686 

208,849 

217,279 

Total 

. *1,884,602 

*1,868,009 

*2,687,276 

*3,676,498 

WITHDRAWN  FROM  WAREnOUSE. 

I8S0. 

18£1. 

mi 

18SI. 

Manufactures  of  wool  

164,997 

$62,948 

*48,886 

*116,961 

Manufactures  of  cotton 

. . 49,076 

84,911 

18,960 

64,887 

Manufactures  of  silk 

67,088 

184,660 

64,497 

128,471 

Manufactures  of  flax 

82,896 

26,160 

20,179 

68,892 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 

18,176 

66,088 

24,391 

67,842 

Total 

. . 1212,832 

$368,662 

*166,868 

*412,048 

Add  entered  for  consumption... . . 

..  1,884,602 

1,868,009 

2,687,276 

8,676,498 

Total  thrown  on  the  market  .... 

..  *2,096,884 

*1,711,671 

$2,804,189 

*8,987,641 

ENTERED  FOE  WAREHOUSING. 

18i0. 

18il. 

18M. 

18St. 

Manufactures  of  wool 

179,641 

*87,820 

*68,778 

*841,764 

Manufactures  of  cotton 

101,690 

81,087 

68,066 

876,111 

Manufactures  of  silk 

67,224 

172,607 

76,603 

816,871 

Manufactures  of  flax 

49,068 

101,206 

9,878 

146,026 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods. ....... 

46,697 

66,642 

41,128 

27,448 

Total 

$883,220 

*609,212 

$248,988 

*1,208,219 

Add  entered  for  consumption . . . . 

..  1,884,602 

1,868,009 

2,687,276 

3,676,498 

Total  entered  at  the  port 

..  *2,217,722 

$1,867,221 

*2,881,209 

*4,788,717 

IMPORTS  OF  FOREIGN  DRY  GOODS 

AT  NEW  YORK 

FOR  ELEVEN 

MONTHS  FROM  JAN.  IST. 

ENTERED  FOB  CONSUMPTION. 

18S0. 

18S1. 

18». 

18il. 

Manufiictures  of  wool 

*14,488,062  *12,668,004  *18,790,189  *24,001,971 

Manufactures  of  cotton 

9,601,966 

8,941,972 

8,664,810 

18,877,261 

Manufactures  of  silk 

18,646,469 

20,868,778 

19,806,978 

80,100,877 

Manufactures  of  flax 

7,046,810 

6,766,706 

6,664,618 

7,847,878 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods.. ....... 

2,666,614 

8,421,689 

8,848,048 

4,967,817 

Total 

*62,282,911  *61,662,098  *61,264,698  *79,796,799 
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WITHDRAWK  F&OM  WARSHOU8B. 


Manu&ctnres  of  wooL 

Manufactures  of  cotton 

Manufactures  of  silk. 

Manufactures  of  flax. 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods. 

18S0. 

,..  $1,744,877 
...  1,171,289 

1,086,084 
427,014 
145,290 

18§i. 

$1,819,885 

1,820,489 

1,654,921 

686,804 

486,268 

I8$2. 

$1,661,076 

1,833,761 

1,844,230 

766,305 

853,499 

18U. 

$2,029,660 

986,857 

1,840,906 

289,646 

857,689 

Total 

. . 84,678,554 

$6,717,817 

$6,867,870 

$6,004,608 

Add  entered  for  consumption . . 

..  62,282,911 

51.652,098 

61,264,598 

79,796,799 

Total  thrown  on  the  market $56,806,465  $57,869,910  $57,122,468  $84,800,407 

ENTERED  FOR  WARSUOUSING. 

18§0. 

I8il. 

1852. 

mm 

GO 

Mannflactures  of  wool 

. . $2,079,980 

$2,166,487 

$1,248,850 

$2,762,402 

Manufactures  of  cotton 

..  1,860,928 

1,518,872 

860,665 

1,780,460 

Manufactures  of  silk  

. . 1,829,806 

2,461,450 

1,909,168 

1,981,640 

Manufactures  of  

712,912 

819,971 

887,741 

699,848 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 

166,919 

498,298 

407,698 

864,605 

Total 

. . $6,140,645 

$7,448,628 

$4,759,122 

$7,428,856 

Add  entered  for  consumption.. . 

..  62,282,911 

61,652,098 

51,264,593 

79,795,799 

Total  entered  at  the  port 158,378,456  $59,100,621  $56,028,715  $87,224,664 


This  increase  in  the  imports,  large  as  it  justly  appears,  bears  no  comparison  to 
the  increase  in  the  exports,  which,  for  the  last  two  months,  have  been  larger  from 
the  port  of  New  York  than  ever  before  known : — 

EXPOETS  FROM  NBW  YORK  TO  FOBXIGN  POETS  FOB  NOVXMBEB. 


18)0.  18^1.  18§!.  I8$l. 

Domestic  produce $8,677,657  $2,461,511  $8,629,447  $7,489,987 

Foreign  merchandise  (free).. . 87,728  62,868  27,684  48,088 

“ “ (dutiable) «.  676.696  897,597  541,296  789,872 

Specie 905,894  5,038,996  809,818  8,856,775 

ToUl $6,297,470  $7,946,472  $4,908,190  $12,188,672 

Total,  exclusive  of  specie..  4,892,076  2,911,476  4,098,877  8,277,897 


The  increase  here  seen  is  enormous — exceeding  the  shipment  of  the  same 
month  of  last  year  more  than  100  per  cent.  A less  comparative  increase  is  seen 
in  the  total  since  January  let,  as  the  earliest  months  of  the  year  witnessed  less 
activity  in  shipments  of  produce : — 

EXPORTS  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  FOREIGN  POETS  FOE  ELEVEN  MONTHS  FROM  JAN.  1. 


18^0.  18)1.  18a  18S3. 

Domestic  produce $40,612,499  $86,652,889  $87,768,988  $58,874,066 

Foreign  merchandise  (free)... . 688,087  699,896  827.146  1,266,771 

**  **  (dutiable)....  4,987,988  8,672,624  4,810,270  4,851,966 

Specie 8,774,188  88,074,974  28,916,960  28.621,606 

Total $64,767,657  $79,099,832  $66,822,299  $88,118,297 


Total,  exclusive  of  specie  . . 45,988,469  41,024,868  42,906,849  69,491,792 

The  ratio  of  increase  as  shown  in  November  has  been  continued  throughout 
most  of  December,  and  there  is  every  probability  that  the  shipments  will  continue 
Larger,  at  least  into  the  spring.  The  following  will  show  the  comparative  ex- 
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ports  of  some  of  the  leading  articles  of  domestic  produce,  from  New  York  to 
foreign  porta  from  January  Ist  to  December  16th : — 


KXPOarS  FROM  NEW  TORE  TO  FOREIGN  PORTS  OF  CERTAIN  LEADING  ARTICLES  OF 


DOMESTIC  PRODUCE. 


im,  i8§s. 


I8Si  I8$l. 


Ashes — pots. . . .bbis.  16,682 

pearls 1,088 

Beeswax lbs.  408,901 

Breadstuff's — 

Wheat  flour  . .bbls.  1,811,495 

Rye  flour 8,289 

Corn  meal 44,819 

Wheat bush.  8,012,718 

Rye 286,460 

Oats 10,212 

Barley 867 

Com 768,928 

Candles,  mold . . boxes  57,490 

sperm 8,805 

Coal tons  87,185 

Cotton bales  881,574 

Hay 7,826 

Hops. 744 


10,483 

796 

196,246 

1,958,164 

4,066 

42,280 

6,714,871 

17,421 

63,290 

100 

943,985 

45,990 

5,285 

81,440 

869,188 

4,720 

825 


Naval  stores....  bbls.  611,926  442,489 

OU9,whale galls.  58,185  268,267 

sperm 791,829  918,615 

lard 26,899  62,649 

linseed 11,962  20,150 

Provisions — 

Pork. bbls.  88,747  69,587 

Beef.... 47,081  48,882 

Cut  meats lbs.  1,497,699  7,968,280 

Butter 681,180  1,866,448 

Cheese 1,068,989  7,018,097 

Lard 4,440,621  6,601.687 

Rice tree.  26,206  24,849 

Tallow lbs.  408,096  2,879,084 

Tobacco,  crude... pkgs.  24,245  28,854 

Do.,  manufacturedios.  4,5 15,207  5,556,464 
Whalebone 1,029,148  8,008,407 


This  shows  a very  large  increase  in  breadstuffs,  equal  to  an  increase  of  about 
1,600,000  bbls.  ot  flour.  Tliis  difference  is  astonishing,  and  will  go  far  to  explain 
the  prosperity  of  the  country  even  while  passing  through  a financial  crisis,  which 
would  otherwise  have  marked  its  progress  by  the  ruin  of  all  whose  business  had 
been  expanded  without  a sufficient  basis.  The  demand  for  our  cereals  is  still  large 
— not  only  from  France  and  England,  but  also  from  central  Europe.  How  this 
demand  is  to  be  supplied,  now  that  inland  navigation  at  the  North  has  been  closed, 
has  puzzled  many.  The  railroads  can  bring  but  little  more  than  sufficient  to 
supply  the  consumption  at  home,  while  the  stock  at  the  northern  seaports  is 
small.  VVe  think,  however,  that  sufficient  attention  has  not  been  given  to  the 
grain  resources  of  the  South.  The  crop  of  wheat  in  the  Southern  States  has 
been  of  unusually  good  quality ; and  the  condition  of  shipping  parcels  has  been 
farther  improved  by  a care  in  preparing  it  for  market  never  before  exercised.  The 
White  Wheat  has  been  carefully  separated  from  the  Red,  and  thus  the  prices 
realized  for  the  cereal  crop  at  the  South  will  be  far  beyond  the  usual  average. 
There  were  some  exceptions  to  this  in  the  earlier  shipments,  sent  forward  in  too 
green  a state,  but  all  of  the  later  parcels  are  unusually  fine.  We  shall  be  much 
mistaken  if  the  clearances  of  grain  from  southern  ports  to  foreign  countries  for 
the  present  and  coming  season  do  not  show  a large  increase.  Cotton  comes  for- 
ward slowly,  owing  to  a variety  of  causes  heretofore  stated,  in  addition  to  the 
scarcity  of  funds  in  the  cotton  districts,  which  prevents  as  much  activity  in  this 
trade  as  could  be  desired. 
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COVDITIOIV  OF  THE  BANKS  OF  ILUNOIS. 


RMnBfT  or  THI  OOHDinON  or  TAB  BANKS  Or  THB  BTATK  Or  ILLINOIS,  ON  MONDAY, 

APRIL  4,  1853. 


Notes 

Names  of  Banks.  discounted. 

Alton  Bank $16,660 

Belridere  Bank 

Bank  of  Galena 

* Bank  of  Rockford 

Bank  of  £1^ 55,600 


Commercial  Ba^. 80,000 

Central  Bank 79,000 

Du  Page  County  Bank.... . . . 85,880 

1 r nt.: 


Merchts’  A Mechs’  Bk  of  C..  126,588 

Stock  Security  Bank 40,850 

The  City  Bank  of  Chicago 

The  Itock  Island  Bank 4,076 

The  Quincy  City  Bank 49,992 

The  Chicago  Bank 

The  Bank  of  Ottawa 19,209 


The  Bk.  of  Lucas  A Simonds  58,745 

The  Bank  of  America 

The  Union  Bank 

The  Merchts’  A Farmers’  BIl  78,801 
The  Southern  Bk  of  Illinois.  ....... 

The  McLean  Co.  Bank... 


anODROBS.  UABIUTIBS. 


Stocks  of 

Capital 

other 

Total 

stock 

States.* 

Specie. 

resources. 

paid  in.  Circulation. 

$40,400 

$11,740 

$128,787 

$67,240 

$80,291 

60,000 

16,500 

119,605 

67,900 

50,000 

50,000 

... ... 

60,000 

60,000 

60,000 

11,891 

107,096 

67,101 

49,996 

62,000 

7,626 

182,884 

50,000 

85,918 

69,000 

44,898 

660,801 

288,880 

249,019 

60,000 

11,481 

106,679 

60,000 

60,000 

80,000 

26,740 

254,972 

89,600 

80,000 

60,000 

6,206 

128,555 

50,000 

49,784 

60,000 

51,118 

881,088 

160,000 

167,468 

60,000 

14,665 

260,296 

50,000 

54,700 

96,000 

15,697 

194,159 

95,000 

74,000 

60,000 

10,476 

127,786 

66,000 

59,985 

60,000 

10,188 

129,602 

50,000 

49,996 

60,000 

44,497 

149,489 

50,000 

14,026 

25,000 

218,842 

85,588 

85,576 

60,000 

12,163 

107,626 

60,000 

46,186 

60,000 

12,000 

129,496 

58,761 

88,746 

10,000 

60,000 

100,646 

60,000 

60,000 

60,000 

15,729 

109,995 

60,000 

49,995 

66,360 

15,645 

202,745 

77,000 

55,889 

60,000 

6,970 

81,643 

50,000 

16,778 

60,000 

50,000 

50,000 

586,404  1,152,950  419,531  8,926,049  1,702,456  1,851,788 

SUMMARY  STATEMENT  OP  THB  ABOVB-NAMBD  BANKS. 


Notes  and  bills  discounted $586,404 

Doe  from  other  banks  and  bankers 880,541 

Stocks  of  other  States  at  iho  rate  at  which  received  by  Auditor 1,152,966 

lUinois  stocks  at  rate  at  which  received  by  Auditor — interest  paying  . . 408,989 

Do.  non-interest  paying 89,177 

Notes  of  other  banks  on  hand 283,576 

Real  estate 18,202 

Expense  account 12,171 

Amount  paid  for  stocks  over  value  at  which  received  by  Auditor 129,554 

Total  resources 8,926,049 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital  stock  paid  in $1,702,456 

Circulation 1,851,788 

Due  other  banks  and  bankers 815,441 

Bills  which  banks  have  accepted  and  are  liable  for 14,116 

Due  to  depositors 522,476 

ProBts  doe  company  stockholders 19,769 

Total  liabilities 8,926,049 

Cents  are  omitted  in  the  above  table  for  the  sake  of  convenience. 


* At  the  rate  at  which  received  bj  the  Auditor. 
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THE  GOLD  FIELDS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

A little  work  entitled  “ Notes  on  tbe  Distribution  of  Gold  throughout  the  World,” 
from  the  pen  of  a gentleman  named  Wjld,  has  just  been  issued  in  London.  It  fur- 
nishes much  useful  information.  According  to  Mr.  Wyld,  small  particles  of  gold  are 
sometimes  found  in  the  Cornish  mines  and  tin-streams  of  Great  Britain,  but  heretofore 
not  to  a sufficient  extent  to  authorize  any  particular  attention  to  be  paid  to  them. 
Gold,  in  small  quantities,  has  often  been  found  in  various  other  sections  of  England  and 
Scotland.  In  Ireland,  the  only  remarkable  gold  district  is  on  tbe  east  shore  in  Wick- 
low. It  was  found  in  1796,  and  the  amount  raised  did  not  exceed  £10,000.  In  France, 
gold  is  found  at  Gardette,  in  the  Isere,  in  the  rivers  of  tbe  Rhone,  Rhine  and  Garonne, 
and  in  the  mountains  of  Cevennes  and  Languedoc. 

“ The  rivers  of  Spain  and  Portugal  have  gold  sands  but  they  are  not  now  wrought* 
At  Adissa,  in  the  St.  Ubes  district,  a gold  mine  was  for  some  time  worked;  the  pro- 
duce in  1815  was  41  lbs. ; 1816,  18  lbs.;  1817,  11  lbs.;  1818, 12  Iba  ; 1819,  18  lbs.; 
1820,  12  lbs.;  1822,  18  lbs.  The  total  value  of  the  produce  in  seven  years  was  only 
about  £6,000. 

**  Except  in  the  Alpine  regions,  no  considerable  traces  of  gold  are  found  in  Italy.  In 
Savoy,  it  is  reported,  river  deposits  have  lately  been  discovered.  In  Sicily  a mine, 
stated  to  have  been  formerly  worked  for  g^ld,  lies  in  the  mountains  north-west  of 
Taormina.  Pesterana,  in  the  Alps,  is  one  of  the  oldest  gold  mines. 

**  In  Germany  and  the  Germanic  States  gold  has  been  found  in  many  localities,  and 
was  formerly  extracted  to  a great  extent  in  Bohemia.  It  is  also  obtain^  from  the 
Hartz,  the  Mulda,  Bavaria  and  Baden.  Gold  is  got  from  the  arsenious  ores  of  Silesia. 
In  Hungary  gold  is  raised  from  the  mines  of  Schenmitz  and  Kremnitz,  being  the  rich- 
est for  this  mineral  in  Europe.  The  yield  is  taken  at  1,060  lbs.  of  gold  yearly,  worth 
£85,000.  In  1848,  40  lbs.  of  gold  was  found  in  granite,  in  Salzbuig,  and  3 lbs.  in 
Illyria.  Transylvania  is  another  rich  district,  and  yields  1,875  lbs.  of  gold  yearly.  In 
the  Banat  of  Temeswar  60  lbs.  of  gold  was  obtained  in  1848.  One  estimate  of  the 
whole  produce  of  gold  in  Austria  is  4,000  Iba  yearly,  and  in  twenty-six  years  85,000 
lbs.  In  Bohemia  are  gold  washings  on  the  Iser.  In  Salzburg  are  gold  mines  which 
yielded  85  lbs.  of  gold  yearly.  In  the  ^rol  are  gold  washings,  two  miles  from  ZelL 
In  the  Danube  are  washings,  between  Vienna  and  Pesth. 

“ In  Sweden  there  are  several  gold  mines.  That  of  Adelfors,  in  Smaland,  formerly 
yielded  16  to  20  lbs.  of  gold  yearly,  but  now,  it  is  said,  only  1 or  2 lbs.  The  working 
t«gan  in  1738.  The  Fahlun  mines  yield  about  2 lbs.  yearly.  In  Norway  is  the  gold 
mine  of  Edswold,  in  the  Romm^e  district.  At  Eongsberg,  in  Norway,  gold  has  been 
found  which  was  coined  by  Christian  IV. 

“ Turkey  has  gold  in  several  districts. 

^ In  Russia  the  chief  gold  deposits  are  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Ural  mountains ; 
but  in  1739  a gold  mine  was  found  and  worked  in  Olonetz.  Tbe  total  produce  of 
Russia  from  Europe  and  Asia  was,  in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  estimated  at 
42,675  lbs.,  or  about  £1,800,000  yearly.  In  183C  the  amount  was  estimated  at  15,000 
Ib^  and  at  the  like  amount  in  1831  ; in  1835  at  12,280  lbs.;  in  1842  at  41,009  lbs.; 
in  1843  at  55,000  lbs. ; in  1847,  73,300  lbs. ; in  1848,  75,600  lbs. ; in  1849,  69,600  lbs. 
The  production  of  gold  in  Russia  in  1847  was  about  £4,000,000 ; in  1848  something 
more,  and  in  1849  about  £3,500,000.  The  following  shows  the  gradual  produce  of 
gold  from  Siberia : — 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

1829 

65 

1884.... 

...  2,871 

1889  .... 

. . . 8,028 

1830.... 

465 

1836 

....  4,064 

1840 

....  11,202 

1881 

468 

1886 

...  4,610 

1841 

....  16,720 

1882.... 

....  965 

1837.... 

....  6,828 

1842 

...  27,782 

1888 

....1,600 

1838... 

....  8,460 

1848 

...  40,863 

**In  Hindostan  gold  is  found  in  several  regions;  also  in  China,  Malacca,  Japan, 
Borneo,  New  Guinea,  Now  Caledonia,  and  New  Zealand.  The  chief  Australian  ^Id 
diggings  hitherto  reported  are  connected  with  the  basin  of  the  river  Murray.  By  the 
latest  accounts,  gold  was  found  over  a length  of  400  miles  and  a breadth  of  500  miles. 
Tbe  first  shire  in  which  g^ld  was  found  was  that  of  Bathurst,  in  New  South  Wales. 

" In  1860  tbe  discoveries  of  gold  in  La  Chaudiere  river  and  tbe  neighboring  brooks, 
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in  Lower  Canada,  was  oooBnned.  Tliis  gold  basin  is  of  considerable  extent,  reaching 
into  Maine,  and  yields  auriferous  quartz.  In  the  winter  of  1852,  rich  and  extensive 
pold  deposits  were  discovered  on  the  estate  of  the  British  American  Land  Company, 
u the  district  of  Sherbrooke. 

**The  eastern  gold  region  of  the  United  States  b considered  to  begin  in  Virginia, 
extending  all  through  North  Carolina,  along  the  northern  part  of  South  Carolina,  and 
thoioe  north-westerly  into  Alabama,  terminating  in  Tennessee.  The  diggings  are 
tnpposed  to  be  pretty  well  worked  out,  though  very  productive  at  times.  A lump 
mm  a larancb  of  the  Rocky  river  weighed  28  lbs.  Q^ld  is  found  in  Virginia,  and  tM 
workings  in  1880  reached  $468,000,  or  about  £100,000,  and  in  1843  $1,200,000,  or  a 
quarter  of  a million ; the  whole  up  to  that  period  being  $10,000,000,  or  £2,000,000. 

" The  existence  of  gold  dust  in  New  Caliiomia  was  known  at  an  early  period.  The 
gold  diggings  of  Upper  or  New  California  now  embrace  the  whole  basin  of  the  Sacra- 
menta  Large  depoeits  have  been  found  in  the  neighboring  English  settlement  of  Van- 
coover^s  Isla^,  and  also  upon  Queen  Charlotte's  Island.  In  Oregon,  in  Utah,  and  all 
the  countries  bordering  on  California,  gold  is  found. 

**The  west  coast  of  America  is,  perhaps,  the  renon  having  the  greatest  number  of 
gold  deposits.  Between  20®  to  46®  nortn  lat  gold  is  found  everywhere.  In  Ecuador, 
in  Bolivia,  at  Caraboya  and  other  places  in  Peru,  great  gold  deposits  have  been  reoog* 
nis^ 

“ The  production  of  gold  in  Mexico,  in  1844  and  1846,  was  about  $1,800,000  yearly, 
bat  in  what  proportions  obtained  is  not  known.'* 

**  In  Central  America  gold  is  worked  at  Del  Aquacato,  in  Costa  Rica,  and  else- 
where. In  1823  the  yield  was  72  lbs.,  1824,  263  lbs.,  and  1826,  260  lbs. 

"The  Isthmus  of  Central  America,  from  the  Bay  of  Cbiriqui  to  the  Gulf  of  Darien, 
is  a great  gold  field.  From  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  the  accounts  were  kept  of 
the  ^Id  products  of  these  districts  under  the  Spanish  rule,  no  accurate  result  can  be 
obtaued  ; but,  from  the  royalties  paid  to  the  provincial  governments,  it  may  be  as- 
sumed that,  up  to  the  year  1804,  the  yearly  product  of  gold  was  at  least  one  million 
sterling.  The  sands  of  the  beach  at  Panama,  and  the  country  around  the  city,  contain 
p^des  of  gold ; and  when  the  railway  across  the  Isthmus,  and  the  ship  canal  of 
Darien  shall  be  completed,  this  country  may  again  yield  its  mineral  treasures  of  gold. 

" In  New  Granada  gold  is  found  in  the  Central  and  Western  Andes.  The  yield  is 
|d>oat  £500,000  yearly.  In  most  of  the  riyers  of  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  and 
ia  the  Cordilleras,  gold  is  found.  In  Peru  the  average  yield  is  £100,000  yearly.  The 
Deighboring  countiy  of  Bolivia  yields  £60,000.  There  are  many  gold  mines  in  Chill 
In  the  Great  Exhibition  there  was  a lump  of  gold  ore  weighing  three  hundredweight. 
The  average  yearly  produce  is  £160,000,  but  was  formerly  £400,000.  The  amount  of 
gold  cornea  in  the  Valparaiso  mint  for  the  six  months  of  last  year,  including  July,  is 
7,426  Spanish  lbs.,  valued  at  £448,000.  In  Brazil  the  yield  has  been  estimated  at 
17,000  lbs.  yearly,  but  in  the  last  century  the  averse  yearly  value  was  nearly  £800,000. 
From  Paraguay  a lump  of  gold  was  obtained  weighing  60  lbs. 

In  the  north  of  Africa  gold  is  found  throughout  the  Regency.  In  Morocco  gold  is 
found.  The  chief  gold  mines  belonging  to  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  are  in  Kordofan,  on  the 
Fazangoro.  In  Abyssinia  a little  gold  is  found  in  the  rivers.  In  North  Africa  the 
yearly  produce  is  reckoned  at  6,000  lbs.  The  interior  of  Africa  has  long  been  known 
for  producing  large  quantities  of  gold  dust.  Tlie  whole  yearly  yield  of  gold  from 
Africa  is  perhaps  £500,000.  Close  to  the  Ashantee  cauntry  is  that  of  the  Bunkatoos, 
who  have  rich  gold  workings  in  pits.  In  Natal  gold  was  discovered  in  1852,  on  the 
Mooi  river. 

" Of  the  total  yearly  yield  of  gold  no  accurate  estimate  can  be  made.  In  1800  the 
whole  yield  of  gold  and  silver  was  estimated  at  £10,260,000.  The  following  is  an 
estimate  of  the  yield  of  gold  and  silver  for  each  of  the  following  years : — 


Gold. 

Silver. 

TotaL 

1840 

£6,000,000 

£6,760,000 

£11,760,000 

1848 

. . . 7,000,000 

6,750,000 

13,760,000 

1850 

17,500,000 

7,500,000 

26,000,000 

1851 

22,500,000 

7,600,000 

80,000,000 

1852 

40,000,000 

7,600,000 

47,600,000 

1853 

46,000,000 

7,600,000 

62,600,000 

" The  whole  stock  of  bullion  of  gold  and  silver  now  in  circulation  is  estimated  by 
various  economists  at  £500,000,000,  but  complete  data  are  wanting.” 
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THE  BANK  OF  EN6LANP. 

One  of  the  aingcilar  features  atteudiug  the  iuilux  of  gold  from  California  and  Aus> 
tralia,  is  the  decline  in  the  amount  of  coin  and  bullion  held  the  Bank  of  England. 
It  is  known  that  the  deposits  of  gold  bullion  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint  during  the  year 
1862  amounted  to  $61,000,000  and  upward,  of  which  $25,000,000  were  re-exported 
from  New  York  to  Lirerpocd,  <bc.,  while  large  sums  were  transmitted  direct  from  San 
Francisco  to  England. 

The  arriyals  of  gold,  too,  from  Australia  at  English  ports  have  been  very  heavy 
during  the  years  1862-3  ; but  in  the  face  of  all  these  additions  from  various  quartera, 
the  amount  held  1^  the  Bank  of  England  is  four  millions  sterling  less  now  than  in 
July,  1862.  The  largest  sum  ever  held  by  the  bank  at  any  one  period  was  £22,232,1  S8. 
This  was  on  the  10th  of  July  last  This  sum  has  gradually  been  reduced  by  exp<lrts 
of  bullion  to  the  continent,  and  of  coin  to  Australia,  until  now  the  bank  bolds  only 
£18,663,906.  This  is  more  than  enough  for  the  actual  or  prospective  wants  of  the  in- 
stitution, its  active  circulation  being  less  than  twenty-three  millions. 

It  was  near  the  close  of  the  year  1861  that  the  Bank  of  England  first  began  to  feel 
the  effects  of  the  large  influx  of  gold  from  California.  The  additions  from  this  somce 
began  in  Angust,  1861,  and  were  regular  from  week  to  week  (with  two  exceptions 
only)  until  March,  1862.  Up  to  that  period  the  increase  amounted  to  $6,064,968. 
The  additions  were  still  large  until  the  second  week  in  July,  when  the  enormous  smn 
of  £22,232,138  was  in  their  vaults,  and  the  gross  circulation  amounted  to  £36,878,765. 

The  operations  of  buch  an  institution  must  of  course  be  profitable,  although  the  rate 
of  interest  during  the  past  year  was  only  2 or  2^  per  cent;  but  even  at  this  low  rate 
the  profits  must  amount  to  more  than  one  million  sterling,  or  about  five  millions  of 
dollars. 

The  public  deposits  are  lees  now  than  in  1860,  while  the  private  accounts  are  larger. 
The  puolic  depomts  show  the  following  as  the  highest  and  lowest  for  the  last  Uu^ 


years: — 

Highest  am't.  Lowest  smH. 

1860  £11,022,807  £4,627,318 

1861  10,796,566  3,957,007 

1852 9,447,516  2,802,361 


The  private  deposits,  including  those  of  bankers,  railway  and  Joint-stock  companiee, 
show  an  increase  during  the  same  period,  via. : — 


Highest  ain’t  Lowest  ain’t 

1850 £11,268,012  £8,860,077 

1861 10,075,866  8,121,481 

1852 15,464,288  9,871,117 


The  Rest  (or  reserved  profits)  on  the  7th  of  July,  1868,  amounted  to  £8,149,769. 
This  item  in  April,  1862,  was  £8,624,418,  on  a capital  of  £14,663,000,  or  within  a 
fi’action  of  26  per  cent  The  stock  has  been  for  some  years  an  eight  per  cent  stock, 
giving  half-yearly  dividends  of  four  per  cent  The  highest  rate  of  the  stock  in  the 
market  last  year  was  234,  (in  August,  1852,)  and  the  lowest  quotation  216A,  (in  Jan- 
ua^,  1852.) 

^e  last  quotation  we  have  seen  (July  1)  was  228^.  On  the  let  of  January,  1852, 
the  rate  of  interest  prevailing  was  2^  per  cent  at  the  bank.  Such,  however,  was  the 
rapid  accumulation  of  coin  and  of  deposits  that  the  bank  reduced  the  rate,  at  the  close 
of  April,  to  2 per  cent  The  enlarged  deposits,  circulation,  Ac.,  are  represented  in  the 
annexed  comparative  statement : — 


1858.  January  3. 

Notes  in  circulation  £19,284,690 

Public  deposits 9,447,616 

Private  deposits 9,371,117 

Government  loans 18,290,972 

Other  loans 12,214,222 

Gold  and  silver 17,667,641 


AprU24. 

£21,699,845 

2,993,878 

14,472.698 

18,836,779 

10,999,619 

19,687,670 


The  large  amounts  of  gold  and  silver  bullion  deposited  at  the  bank  are  shown  in 
the  annexed  summary : — 
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GOLD  REOKIVED.— OUNCES. 


I8S0. 

18S1. 

18$S. 

First  quarter 

326,084 

332,759 

1,081,959 

Second  “ 

♦ 821,714 

513,067 

1,819,638 

Third  “ 

520,631 

592,717 

1,095,514 

Fourth  **  

2,002,638 

1,318,644 

Total 

8,441,717 

4,816,(147 

SILVER  RECEIVED.— OUNCES. 

First  quarter 

4,112,491  • 

4,024,614 

6,070,962 

Second  “ 

3,909,671 

6,683,720 

Third  “ 

4,486,043 

6,262,608 

6,858,006 

Fourth  **  

5,188,230 

5,052,716 

4,038,347 

Total  received ... 

18,891,142 

18,239,510 

21,646,036 

Paid 

18,215,981^ 

21,705,064 

Notwithstanding  these  large  additions  of  silver,  the  payments  were  still  larger — 
being  in  three  years  16,845,396  ounces,  and  the  receipts  16,183,976.  The  amount  of 
•Over  held  by  the  bank  in  1846  was  £2,727,000,  while  in  August,  1852,  it  was  only 

£18,967. 

lie  present  condition  of  the  bank  is  as  annexed,  under  date  7th  July,  1853 : — 

LIABILITIES. 


Circulation  issued 

Less  on  hand 

Capital 

Rest  (undivided  profits)  . , 

Public  deposits 

Other  deposits 

Seven  day  and  other  bills 


£82,062,080 

9,204,260 


£22,847,820 

14,658,000 

8,149,789 

5,615,862 

12,604,620 

1,872,642 


Aggregate  liabilities 


£60,048,288 


ASSETS. 


Oovemment  debt £11,015,100 

Oovemment  securities. 16,101,897 

Other  securities 14,872,331 

Gold  and  silver 18,553,905 


Aggregate  assets £60,043,288 


The  securities  bearing  interest,  it  would  appear,  amount  to  £41,489,828.  Assuming 
8 per  cent  as  the  average  rate  of  interest,  the  annual  income  of  the  bank  is  shown  to 
be  upward  of  twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling. 

Twenty  years  since  the  number  of  clerks  and  porters  employed  in  the  bank  prem- 
ises was  820 ; printers  and  engravers,  38 ; clerks  and  porters  at  the  branches,  82 ; 
making  an  aggregate  of  940,  at  an  annual  expense  of  £211,903. 

At  the  present  time  the  number  is  largely  increased.  Nine  families  constantly  re- 
side within  the  precincts  of  the  bank — the  houses  of  the  secretary,  chief  accountant, 
and  gate-keeper  being  situated  around  the  court  The  whole  extent  of  the  bank  is 
surrounded  by  a par^t  wall,  on  which  thirty-four  private  soldiers  and  an  officer  keep 
watch  every  night.  Reside  these  guards,  there  are  fourteen  men  constantly  employed, 
day  and  night,  who  are  familiar  with  the  labyrinthian  mazes  of  the  building,  and  who 
have  fire  engines  at  command  in  case  of  any  alarm  of  fire. 

Every  department  of  manual  labor  connected  with  the  bank,  (except  the  manufac- 
ture of  paper,)  is  carried  on  within  its  limits.  There  are  three  steam  cylindrical  presses 
and  two  hand  presses  kept  for  letter  press  printing,  and  a steam-engine  of  ten-horse 
power  constantly  in  use.  In  the  bullion  department  are  kept  six  weighing  machines, 
by  means  of  which  the  precise  weight  of  all  coins  is  determined. 
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RATE  OF  INTEREST  AND  PENALTY  FOR  USURY  IN  THE  VARIOUS  STATES. 

Alabama. — The  legal  rate  of  interest  is  eight  per  cent  In  usurious  contracts,  the 
principal,  without  any  interest,  may  be  recovered, 

Arkansas. — When  no  rate  is  mentioned,  it  is^ix  per  cent  Parties  may  contract 
for  any  rate  not  exceeding  ten  per  cent.  Usurious  contracts  are  void. — Arks.  Digest ^ 
p.  613,  et  seq. 

California. — When  there  is  no  express  contract  in  writing,  fixing  a different  rate, 
interest  shall  be  allowed  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent  per  annum,  for  all  moneys  after 
they  become  due  on  any  bond,  bill,  promissory  note,  or  other  instrument  of  writing, 
or  any  judgment  recovered  before  any  court  in  this  State,  for  money  lent,  for  money 
due  on  the  settlement  of  accounts,  from  the  day  on  which  the  balance  is  ascertained, 
and  for  money  received  to  the  use  of  another. 

Parties  may  agree  in  writing  for  the  payment  of  any  rate  of  interest  whatever  on 
money  due,  or  to  become  due,  on  any  contract.  Any  judgment  rendered  on  such  con- 
tract shall  conform  thereto,  and  shall  bear  the  interest  agreed  upon  by  the  parties, 
and  which  shall  be  specified  in  the  judgment. 

The  parties  may,  in  any  contract  in  writing  whereby  any  debt  is  secured  to  be  paid, 
agree,  that  if  the  interest  on  such  debt  is  not  punctially  paid,  it  shall  become  a part 
of  the  principal,  and  thereafter  bear  the  same  rate  of  interest  as  the  principal  debt. — 
8tat.  Cal. 

Connecticut. — Six  per  cent  In  usurious  contracts,  the  principal  can  be  recovered 
without  the  interest.  Persons  guilty  of  taking  usury,  forfeit  the  whole  of  the  interest 
—one-half  to  him  who  shall  prosecute  to  effect,  one-half  to  State  Treasury. — Rev.  Slat, 
of  1848,  Public  Acts  of  1849,  p.  47. 

Delaware. — Six  per  cent  Whoever  exacts  more  is  liable  to  forfeit  the  whole  debt 
—one-half  to  the  State,  and  one-half  to  the  prosecutor. 

Florida. — Eight  per  cent  by  agreement ; if  no  rate  be  specified,  then  six  per  cent. 
The  person  reserving  a higher  rate,  shall  forfeit  the  entire  interest — Thompson's  Di- 
gest, p.  284. 

Georgia. — By  the  statute  of  1846,  the  legal  rate  of  interest  (which  previous  to  that 
time  had  been  eight  per  cent,)  was  reduced  to  seven  per  cent,  and  the  penalty  for 
usury  made  a forfeiture  of  the  whole  interest  legal  as  well  as  usurious. — See  Pam^ 
phlet  Act  of  1846,j>/>.  36  and  86. 

This  act  took  effect  17th  December,  1845.  All  contracts  previous  to  that  date, 
eight  per  cent  Interest  up  to  the  time  of  payment  although  not  discharged  until 
subsequently  to  the  above-mentioned  act 

Illinois. — Six  per  cent  where  no  rate  is  specified.  By  contract  parties  may  go  as 
high  as  ten  per  cent  He  who  reserves  a higher  rate  than  ten  per  cent,  shall  forfeit 
three  times  the  amount  of  the  entire  interest  reserved. 

Indiana. — Six  per  cent  Usurious  interest  cannot  be  recovered;  and  if  paid,  may 
be  recovered  back,  at  any  time  within  a year  after  the  payment  Any  person  receiv- 
ing illegal  interest  ahall,  upon  conviction,  be  fined  double  the  excess  of  interest  so 
taken. — Revised  Laws  of  Indiana,  pp.  680-683. 

Iowa. — When  no  agreement  is  made  respecting  interest,  the  legal  rate  is  six  per 
cent  The  Legislature  of  1851  passed  an  act  abolishing  all  usury  laws. 

Kentucky. — Six  per  cent  The  agreement  for  usurious  excess  only  is  void. 

Louisiana. — Five  per  cent;  but  parties  may  agree  on  any  sum  as  high  as  eight  per 
cent.  Usurious  contracts  are  void. 

ATamc.— Six  per  cent.  If  more  be  agreed  to  be  taken,  the  debt  or  claim  is  forfeited 
Usurious  interest  paid  may  be  recovered. 

Maryland. — Six  per  cent.  Contracts  where  more  is  agreed  for  or  reserved,  are  not 
void,  except  as  to  the  excess. 

Massackusetts. — Six  per  cent  When  the  defense  of  usury  is  established,  the  de- 
fendant shall  recover  his  full  costs,  and  the  plaintiff  shall  forfeit  threefold  the  amount 
of  the  interest  unlawfully  reserved  or  taken. 

The  party  paying  usurious  interest  may  recover  threefold  the  amount  of  the  unlaw- 
ful interest  so  paid. — Supplement  of  1846,  p.  888. 

Michigan. — Seven  per  cent,  with  permission  to  agree  upon  any  rate  not  higher  than 
ten  per  cent  for  a loan  of  money.  Contracts  are  not  void  tor  usury  beyond  the  usurious 
excess. 

Mississippi. — Eight  per  cent  for  a bona  fide  use  of  money ; six  per  cent  upon  other 
contracts.  The  penalty  for  usury  is  the  loss  of  the  entire  interest. — Hutchinson's  Miss- 
Code.  p.e>i\. 
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Miuouri. — Six  per  cent  If  plea  of  usury  be  sustained,  the  whole  interest  to  go  to 
the  use  of  common  schools.  A usurer  may  be  presented  by  an  informant,  and  the 
whole  interest  set  oflf  to  common  schools. 

yew  Hampshire. — Six  per  cent,  and  if  more  be  taken,  the  party  forfeits  three  times 
the  amount  unlawfully  taxen. 

New  Jer$cy. — Six  per  cent,  and  contracts  for  a higher  rate  are  void.  Persons  taking 
a higher  rate,  forfeit  the  whole  value  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  contract — one-half 
to  the  State,  one-half  to  the  prosecutor. — Siaiutes  of  New  Jersey^  p.  766. 

New  York. — Seven  per  cent  All  contracts  whereby  a higher  rate  is  reserved,  are 
void.  Corporations  cannot  set  up  the  defense  of  usnry. 

North  Carolina. — Six  per  cent  All  contracts  whereby  a greater  rate  is  reserved, 
are  void,  and  the  party  exacting  it  is  liable  to  forfeit  double  the  amount  of  the  debt 
-one-half  to  the  State,  and  the  other  half  to  the  person  suing  for  the  same,  by  action 
of  debt,  in  any  court  of  record. — Revined  Statutes,  cA  117. 

Ohio. — Six  per  cent.  On  written  agreement,  any  rate  as  high  as  ten  per  cent.  If 
more  be  reserved,  the  excess  is  void. 

PenH9yhania.—Six  per  cent,  and  if  a greater  rate  is  attempted  to  be  secured,  the 
pally  may  recover  the  actual  sum  loaned,  with  legal  interest  thereon,  and  a qui  tom 
action  must  be  instituted  within  one  year  from  the  commission  of  the  offense,  when  a 
forfeitore  is  sought. 

When  any  railroad  or  canal  company  has  borrowed  money  and  given  a bond  or 
other  evidence  of  indebtedness  in  a larger  sum  than  the  amount  actually  received, 
such  transactions  shall  not  be  deemed  usurious. 

Rhode  Island. — Six  per  cent  In  an  action  brought  upon  an  usurious  contract,  the 
plaintiff  can  recover  the  principal,  with  legal  interest  and  costs  of  suit 

South  Carolina. — Seven  per  cent  The  party  reserving  more,  forfeits  the  entire  in- 
terest and  must  pay  the  costs. 

Tennessee. — Six  per  cent,  and  the  person  exacting  more  is  liable  to  a fine  of  not  less 
than  the  amount  usuriously  taken. 

Texas. — Eight  per  cent  Parties  may  agree  upon  any  rate  as  high  as  twelve  per 
cent  Any  violation  of  this  statute  incurs  a forfeiture  of  all  the  interest. — Laws  of 
Jan.,  1840,  vol.  4,  p.  8. 

Vertnoni. — Six  per  cent,  and  interest  paid  beyond  that  rate  may  be  recovered  back, 
with  costs. — Rev.  Slat,  of  Vermont,  p.  866. 

Virginia. — Six  per  cent  All  usurious  contracts  are  void,  with  the  penalty  of  for- 
feiture of  twice  the  amount  of  the  debt. 

Wisconsin. — Seven  per  cent  Parties  may  agree  upon  any  rate  as  high  as  twelve, 
such  agreement  to  be  in  writing.  Any  agreement  for  more  forfeits  the  whole  debt — 
Act  0/1821. 


REVENUES  COLLECTED  IT  PORTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


TABLE  OF  CDSTOM-HOU9K  XEVENUES  COLLECTTED  AT  THE  LBADINO  PORTS  OF  THE  UNITED 
BRATES  FOR  THE  FISCAL  TEAR  ENDING  80tH  JUNE.  1868. 


New  York 

68 

Boston 

62 

Philadelphia 

16 

Baltimore. 

836,487 

99 

New  Orleans 

32 

San  Francisco 

68 

Charleston 

19 

Portland. 

22 

Savannah 

86 

SL  Louis 

78 

Cincinnati 

90 

New  Haven 

..  f 126, 178 

40 

Mobile 

102,981 

47 

Louisville 

48,307 

67 

Oswego 

128,667 

27 

Richmond 

78,992 

98 

Norfolk 

31,255 

51 

All  other  districts 

..  1,678,206 

04 

Amount  of  customs  re- 
ceived during  the  year.  $68,981,866  62 


HNANflAL  TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  ROTHSCHILDS. 

“ In  twelve  years,”  says  a recent  writer,  **  about  five  hundred  millions  of  dollars  were 
raised  by  this  house  for  different  powers,  by  way  of  loan  or  subsidy,  which  were  dis- 
tribnted  in  nearly  the  following  proportions : — For  England,  two  hundred  millions ; for 
Austria,  fifty  millions ; for  Prussia,  forty  millions ; for  France,  eighty  millions ; for 
Naples,  fifty  millions ; for  Russia,  twenty-five  millions;  for  several  Q^rman  courts. 
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four  millioDS ; for  Brazil,  twelve  millioDS ; exclusive  of  various  other  large  sums.  The 
remarkable  success  of  the  Rothschilds,  setting  aside  the  great  opportunities  which  they 
have  enjoyed  from  favorable  circumstances,  may  be  attributed  to  their  strict  adherence 
to  two  fundamental  maxims.  The  first,  in  compliance  with  the  dying  injunctions 
of  the  founder  of  the  house,  is  the  conducting  of  all  their  operations  entirely  in  com- 
mon. Every  proposition  of  magnitude  made  to  one  of  them  is  submitted  to  the  delib- 
erations of  all  No  project  is  adopted  until  thus  fully  discussed,  and  it  is  then  executed 
bjr  united  efforts.  A second  principle  is,  not  to  aim  at  exorbitant  profits — to  set  defi- 
nite limits  to  everv  operation — and,  so  far  as  human  prudence  and  foresight  can  do,  to 
render  it  independent  of  accidental  influences.  In  this  maxim  lies  one  of  the  main 
secrets  of  their  strength.” 


BRITISH  POST-OFFICE  RETURNS. 

The  post-ofllce  returns  of  1862  have  just  been  issued,  and  embrace — let,  the  num- 
ber of  letters  delivered  in  ^.he  United  Kingdom ; 2d,  the  revenue ; 8d,  the  cost  of  man< 
agement ; 4th,  the  payments  to  railways ; and  6th,  the  number  and  amount  of  money 
orders.  The  following  table  of  these  particulars,  in  a condensed  form,  will  show  the 
annual  progress  that  has  been  made  from  1889  (the  last  year  of  the  old  system)  to 
the  present  time : — 


Payments  to 

Net  revenue 

Railways 

include 

Estimated 

after  payina 

Cost  of 

In  cost 

Year. 

number  of 

cost  of 

manage- 

of  man- 

Honey-orders  Issued. 

letters. 

management. 

ment. 

agement. 

Number. 

AmounL 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£. 

1839 

82,470,696 

1,688,764 

600,789 

766,999 

62,860 

188,921 

818,124 

960,976 

1840 

168,768,384 

868,677 

62,862 

687,797 

1841 

. 196,600,191 

661,249 

938,168 

96,190 

1,662,846 

8,127,607 

1842 

. 208,484,460 

600,641 

977,604 

78,464 

2,111,980 

4,837,177 

1848 

. 220,460,306 

640,217 

980,650 

97,526 

2,501,623 

6,112,840 

6,695,395 

1844 

. 242,091,684 

719,967 

985,110 

92,493 

181,111 

2,806,803 

1846 

. 271,410,789 

761,982 

1,125,594 

8,176,126 

6,418,361 

1846 

. 299,586,762 

825,112 

1,188,746 

110,480 

8,515,079 

7,071,056 

1847  

. 822,146,248 

984,496 

1,196,620 

121,859 

4,081,186 

7,903,177 

1848 

. 828,830,184 
. 887,899,199 

740,429 

1,403,250 

818,631 

4,208,661 

8,161,294 

1849 

840,787 

1,824,662 

230,079 

4,248,891 

8,162,648 

I860 

. 847,069,071 

803,898 

1,460,786 

400,964 

4,439,713 

8,494,498 

1861 

. 860,647,187 

1,118,004 

1,804,168 

242,848 

4,661,025 

8,880,420 

1862 

. 879,601,499 

1,090,419 

1,848,907 

829,963 

4,947,825 

9,488,277 

^ With  regard  to  the  column  headed  “ 

net  revenue 

it  must  be  mentioned  that  the 

apparent  falling  off  in  1848  and  1850  arose  from  sums  of  upwards  of  £190,000  hav- 
ing been  disbursed  in  each  of  those  years  for  the  conveyance  of  mails  by  railway  in 
previous  years.  Coupled  with  these  accounts  we  have  a statement  of  the  money- 
order  oflBce  for  1862.  The  total  cost  for  the  United  Kingdom  was  £70,669  ; and,  as 
the  amount  of  commission  received  was  £82,888,  there  was  a profit  in  this  depart- 
ment of  £11,664.  But  for  an  excess  of  $1,056  in  the  expenditure  for  the  Irish  offices 
over  the  receipts,  the  surplus  would  have  been  £12,720,  as  the  gain  for  England  and 
Wales  was  £12,442,  and  for  Scotland  £278. 


HINTS  TO  BANK  CUSTOMERS. 

A correspondent  of  the  Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot  suggests  the  following  rules  for  the 
guidance  of  bank  customers : — 

I.  Keep  a good  deposit ; it  will  not  only  assist  you  in  getting  discounts,  but  an  un- 
expected call  will  not  then  put  you  in  anxious  locomotion  to  borrow  from  a friend : eo 
you  will  save  your  friend,  your  credit,  and  your  shins. 

II.  Offer  for  discount  go^  business  paper  rather  than  accommodation  notes. 

III.  Always  apply  for  discount  some  little  time  before  you  need  the  money,  as  such 
customers  are  preferred. 

IV.  Circulate  the  bills  of  the  bank. 

V.  Never  let  a note  lie  over  that  has  your  name  upon  it 

VI.  Bear  in  mind  that  a bank  is  often  without  funds,  and  however  desirous  the 
directors  may  be  to  serve  customers,  there  are  times  when  they  are  not  able  to  do  so. 
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VIL  If  a yoang  voyager  upoo  the  uncertain  sea  of  trade  and  traffic  wishes  bank 
accommodation,  it  is  often  for  nb  interest  to  give  in  a true  statement  of  his  pecuniary 
condition  ; thb  will  insure  him  all  the  bank  facilities  hb  circumstances  will  warrant-— 
and  a lack  of  such  definite  information  often  causes  loans  to  be  withheld  from  worthy 
applicaota. 


RATES  OF  EXCHANGE  AT  NEW  ORLEANS. 


OOKPAaaTTTE  aATES  OF  KZOHANGB  AT  NEW  OELBANS  ON  LONDON,  PARIS  AND  NEW  TOBK, 
ON  THE  IST  OF  EACH  MONTH  FOE  THREE  TEARS  PAST.  (gIXTT  DAT  BILLS.) 


18§l-2. 

oo 

London. 

Pvi.. 

N.  York. 

London. 

Paris. 

N.  York. 

London 

. Paris. 

N.rofk 

Sept. 

prem. 

per  dol. 

dis. 

prem. 

per  dol. 

dis. 

prem. 

per  doL 

dl.. 

. 10 

6 15 

U 

10^ 

5 12 

2 

9f 

5 28 

H 

Oct. . , 

■ n 

5 18 

lOf 

6 15 

n 

n 

5 28 

H 

Not.  . 

. 8i 

6 22 

H 

7 

5 25 

H 

H 

6 82 

2t 

Dec. .. 

• H 

6 25 

H 

n 

6 20 

2 

8 

6 30 

li 

JaiL. . 

. 8 

5 22 

2f 

H 

6 20 

n 

n 

5 28 

Febt.. 

• H 

6 20 

n 

8f 

5 25 

24 

6 30 

*1 

March. 

. 9 

6 18 

If 

9 

5 22 

2f 

n 

5 23 

2t 

April. 

• 81 

6 20 

If 

9 

5 22 

H 

10 

6 10 

i 

Vmj.. 

. 9i 

5 16 

If 

H 

5 26 

If 

10 

5 12 

i 

June.. 

■ 

5 16 

If 

5 20 

If 

104 

5 10 

( 

July... 

• H 

5 12 

If 

lOi 

6 20 

1 

lOf 

6 08 

1* 

Aqg... 

• 

6 08 

If 

10 

5 18 

H 

94 

5 10 

1* 

COMMERCIAL  STATISTICS. 


PE00BB88  OP  BRITISH  AND  COLONIAL  SHIP  BUILDINO. 

A return,  just  printed,  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  oo  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Ingraham,  of  the  Shipping  and  Tonnage  of  the  United  Kingdom,  furnishes  au  account 
of  the  progress  of  Bntbh  and  Colouial  ship  building  from  tl^  year  1814  to  the  present 
time. 

Ooe  of  the  most  remarkable  fiscts  presented  by  thb  statement  is  the  tendency  shown 
to  increase  the  size  of  vessels.  In  1814  the  average  capacity  of  all  the  ships  con* 
stmcted  in  Great  Britain  during  that  year  was  122  tons,  while  in  1852  it  was  236  tons. 
Hence,  although  the  aggregate  of  new  tonnage  per  annum  has  nearly  doubled,  the 
figures  having  been  86,076  tons  in  1816,  against  167,491  last  year,  the  number  of  ves- 
sels built  each  year  has  remained  nearly  stationary,  the  total  having  been  706  in  1815 
and  712  in  1862.  In  colonial  built  ships  this  tendency  is  observable  to  a still  greater 
extent,  their  average  capacity  having  oeen  only  84  tons  in  1815,  while  in  1851  it  had 
risen  to  207  tons.  At  the  same  time,  the  advance  of  the  colonies  had  been  such,  that 
ootwithstandiog  the  vast  increase  in  the  average  capacity  of  their  ships,  the  number 
constructed  likewise  shows  an  extraordinary  augmentation.  In  1815  they  built  131 
vesseb,  with  a total  capacity  of  11,069  tons,  aud  iu  1851  the  number  was  680  vessels, 
with  a capacity  of  141,116  tons.  lo  the  face  of  all  the  appreheosioos  ou  accouot  of 
the  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws,  the  total  tounage  of  Eoglbh  vesseb  annually  con- 
stmcted  since  that  event  has  showo  a steady  increase,  and  last  year  it  was  larger  than 
at  any  former  time,  with  the  exception  of  1840  and  1841,  when  an  unusual  addition 
Was  made  iu  consequence  of  a speculative  mania  that  had  prevailed  for  some  time  at 
Suoderlaod.  In  the  colooies  the  years  1840, 1841, 1842  and  1848  were  the  most  active 
ever  known ; and  although  after  the  latter  year,  duriug  which  a great  stimulus  had 
been  imparted  by  the  demand  for  freight  occasioned  by  the  famine  which  bad  just  been 
experienced  on  this  side,  a reaction  took  place,  there  has  subsequently  been  a steady 
recovery,  until  in  1851  the  figures  again  rapidly  approached  the  total  from  which  they 
had  receded.  For  1852  the  coloni^  returns  are  not  yet  complete,  but  they  will  pro- 
bably show  a considerable  further  advance. 

The  same  document  gives  an  account  of  the  number  of  vesseb  belonging  to  the  sev- 
eral ports  of  the  British  empire  in  each  year,  from  1814  to  1852  inclusive.  From  thb 
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it  appears,  that  in  1814  the  total  of  Tessels  was  24,418,  with  an  aggregate  capacity  of 
2,616,965  tons,  employing  172,786  men  and  boys.  Last  year  the  totd  number  was 
64,402  Tessels,  witn  a tonnage  of  4,424,692  tons,  employing  248,512  men  and  boys. 
l>uriDg  the  interval  of  thirty-nine  years,  therefore,  the  increase  of  vessels  was  equal  to 
41  per  cent,  of  tonnage  to  72  per  cent,  and  of  men  to  40  |>er  cent — the  augmentation 
of  capacity  and  the  improvements  in  construction  causing  a comparative  economy  in 
the  number  of  persons  employed. 

A return  is  likewise  nven  of  the  number  of  foreign  ships  purchased  by  British 
owners  since  the  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws,  namely — in  1850,  1851,  and  1852. 
From  this  it  appears  that  the  totals  were— 67,  with  a capacity  of  10,499  tons, in  1860 ; 
26,  with  a capacity  of  6,049  tons,  in  1851;  and  28,  with  a capacity  of  6,724  tons,  in 
1852. 

From  the  same  return  we  also  find,  that  in  the  year  1852  there  were  built  and  regis- 
tered in  the  United  Kingdom  650  steam  and  sailing  vessels  (timber,)  equal  to  a ton- 
nage of  189,451,  and  62  vessels  (iron)  of  28,040  tons.  In  the  same  year  2,485  vessels, 
with  a tonnage  of  432,545,  were  sold  and  transferred  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

We  also  find  that,  in  1852, 733  sailing,  and  9 steam  vessels,  of  an  aggregate  tonnage 
of  143,784,  belonging  to  the  United  Kingdom,  were  wrecked ; and  78  sailing,  and  of 
29  steam- vessels,  of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  7,212,  also  belonging  to  the  United  King- 
dom, were  broken  up. 


Tfl£  AMERICAN  PROVISION  TRADE  FOR  THE  SEASON  1852-8* 

[Fsom  thb  Livirpool  Timks.] 

In  the  last  annual  review  of  the  provision  trade  at  this  port,  an  opinion  was  ex- 
pressed that  the  high  prices  then  current  would  stimulate  the  packing  of.  beef  to  a 
greater  extent  than  required.  Messrs.  W.  Gardner  <k  Co.  report  that  the  result  has 
been  in  accordance  with  this  view,  the  import  exceeding  by  over  10,000  tierces  that 
of  any  former  year.  The  consequence  of  tnis  great  increase  has  been  a dull  and  unsa- 
tisfactory trade  to  the  importer  and  dealer,  prices  opening  high,  but  slowly  receding 
to  about  the  present  quotations,  a further  decline  being  arrested  by  the  satisfactory 
state  of  the  deliveries,  which  continued  good  throughout,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  stock 
now  left  on  hand  being  only  some  8,000  tierces  greater  than  that  of  last  year,  not- 
withstanding our  increased  import. 

The  import  of  pork  this  year,  (1863,)  in  round  numbers,  shows  10,600  barrels  from 
America  and  Canada,  16,000  banrels  from  France,  and  11,600  barrels  from  Ireland. 
The  quality  of  French  and  Irish  maintains  its  superiority  over  the  American ; hence, 
the  latter  has  ruled  at  prices  considerably  under  the  others,  and  has  been,  in  a corre- 
sponding degree,  dLMcuft  of  sale.  That  there  is  no  reason  why  this  inferiority  should 
exist  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  one  brand  of  Philadelphia  pork  has,  this  season,  sold  at 
the  price  brought  by  the  finest  French.  The  contractors  for  the  government  navy 
have  obtained  a large  advance  over  last  year's  prices,  and  Hamburg  curers  ask  858. 
per  barrel  for  winter  shipment. 

The  supply  of  American  bacon  is  over  four-fold  that  of  the  year  1851-52,  but  of 
this  excess  only  a veir  small  part  was  originally  intended  for  tUs  market.  In  the 
next  season  there  will,  probably,  be  a large  business  in  bacon ; the  comparatively 
moderate  prices  likely  to  rule  for  hoM  in  America  have  induced  packers  to  make 
arrangements  for  curing  more  extensively  for  this  market,  and  sales  have  already  been 
made  to  some  extent  for  forward  shipment  The  quality  of  the  hams  heretofore 
received  from  America,  with  few  exceptions,  has  been  very  indifferent 

The  supply  of  lard  shows  an  increase  over  that  of  the  two  previous  years,  but  the 
fluctuations  in  price  have  been  much  less  than  in  1861-2,  good  to  fine  lard  not  having 
touched  a lower  point  than  503.  to  52s.,  at  which  figures  it  remained  only  for  a very 
short  time  in  Spring,  when  the  heavy  part  of  the  New  Orleans  shipments  came  to 
band. 

The  receipts  of  cheese  are  fifty  per  cent  over  last  year’s,  with  the  prospect  of  a con- 
tinued increase.  In  June  the  duty  was  reduced  from  58.  to  2s.  6d.  per  cwt.  without 
causing  any  sensible  reduction  in  price.  As  anticipated  ak  this  pieriod  last  year, 
prices  nave  ranged  high;  and,  though  a slight  reaction  may  fairly  be  looked  for,  from 
the  present  extreme  %ures,  yet  it  is  evident  low  rates  are  not  likely.  The  make  of 
English  cbeeee  is  fair  in  quantity,  but  the  prospierous  state  of  the  consuming  classes 
has  given  such  an  impetus  to  consumptioo,  that  stocks  have  been  reduced  to  a lower 
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poiot  thiD  eyer  previously  known ; hence,  until  there  is  again  an  accumulation,  prices 
ouinot  decline.  A first'Class  article,  as  usual,  brings  a relatively  higher  price  than  an 
inferior. 

Subjoined  is  a comparative  statement  of  imports,  stocks,  and  prices  of  beef,  pork, 
bacon,  cheese,  butter  and  lard,  at  the  close  of  toe  last  nine  years : 


ooirpAEaTTva  imports  for  thb  bbasons  1846*7,  1847*8,  1848-9,  1849-60,  1860-61, 
1851-2,  and  1852-8,  tbars  ending  80th  septimber. 


Beef. 

Pork. 

Bacon. 

Hama. 

Lard. 

Cheese. 

Butter. 

1847  .. 

tea. 

bbU. 

cwta. 

cwta. 

tons. 

boxes. 

flrkina. 

. 19,446 

86,634 

63,623 

20,818 

4,893 

105, *284 

9,622 

1848. . . 

. 16,428 

81,511 

119,168 

16,296 

9,572 

106,165 

8,430 

1849... 

. 26,568 

37,152 

224,794 

22,768 

4,892 

113,780 

8,690 

18S0. . . 

. 21,081 

20,177 

166,347 

16,863 

10,049 

108,696 

7,978 

1861... 

. 27,619 

5,762 

66,161 

6,714 

8,749 

67,479 

12,124 

1862... 

. 24,814 

1,629 

26,108 

94 

8,849 

3,890 

6,029 

1863... 

. 41,826 

88,164 

118,906 

10,169 

4,766 

67,865 

6,285 

The  last  year’s  totals  include  American,  Continental  and  Irish ; hitherto,  in  this 
table,  American  only  has  been  noted. 


OOMPARanVE  statement  op  STOOES  in  this  market,  tear  ending  30th  SEPTEMBER. 


Beef. 

Pork. 

Bacon. 

Cheese. 

Lard. 

tea. 

bbsl. 

cwta. 

tons. 

tons. 

1849 

6,276 

18,336 

28,830 

, , 

1,110 

1860 

6,889 

9,821 

9,126 

, , 

2,030 

1861 

9,166 

150 

• • • • 

200 

1862 

6,889 

565 

1,200 

120 

1863. 

10,652 

7,807 

16,400 

87 

580 

COMPABATIVB  PRICES  AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  SEASON,  (eND  OF  SEPTEMBER,)  IN  EACH  YEAR. 

Year. 

Beef. 

Pork. 

Bacon. 

Ham. 

I.Ard. 

Cheese. 

per  tc. 

per  bbt. 

per  cwt. 

per  cwt. 

per  cwt. 

per  cwt. 

B.  a. 

a.  a. 

S.  B. 

a.  a. 

a.  s. 

a.  a. 

1848... 

75  to  90 

88  to  44 

..  to  .. 

. . to  . . 

84  to  87 

48  to  50 

1844... 

66  “ 66 

48  “ 60 

U 

ti 

86  “ 37 

46  “ 60 

1846... 

72  “ 76 

62  “ 60 

. . “ . . 

. . “ . . 

44  “ 46 

56  “ 63 

1846... 

70  “ 76 

63  “ 60 

38  “ 44 

. . “ . . 

86  “ 43 

62  “ 56 

1847... 

86  “ 92  6 

60  “ 67 

82  “ 67 

80  “ 42 

64  “ 68 

62  “ 68 

1848... 

87  “ 92 

40  “ 62 

80  “ 46 

80  “ 84 

89  “ 48 

48  “ 64 

1849... 

76  “ 86 

87  “ 66 

24  “ 38 

27  “ 42 

85  “ 37 

30  “ 42 

1850... 

78  “ 82  6 

40  “ 65 

27  6“  88 

22  “ 80 

84  6“  85 

26  *•  40 

1861... 

70  “ 75 

68  “ 62 

88  “ 48 

80  “ 40 

50  “ 62 

25  “ 42 

1862... 

97  6“ 120 

76  “ 81 

47  “ 49 

88  “ 46 

63  “ 65 

24  “ 48 

1863... 

80  “100 

70  “ 76 

44  “ 60 

40  “ 48 

58  “ 60 

80  “ 58 

COMPARAnVE  PBIOE8  OF  CATTLE  AT  LIVERPOOL  AND  OF  BACON  AND  BUTTER  IN  BELFAST.. 


Comparative  prices  at  Liverpool  Cattle  Market, 

Compamtlve  prices  of  butter 

Years. 

end  of  each  year. 

and  bacon  In  Belfast. 

Beef. 

Mutton. 

PlRS. 

Bacon. 

Butter. 

1843 

per  lb. 
iL  d. 

per  lb. 

1 d. 

per  l^lba. 
a.  8. 

per  cwt. 
a.  a. 

per  cwt. 
a.  a. 

4^to6 

41  to  61 

81  to82 

86  to  38 

68  to  70 

1844 

4f  - 6i 

6 “ 61 

46  “ 48 

84  “ 44 

74  “ 76 

1845 

5i  “ 51 

4*  “ 

48  “ 49  6 

42  “ 46 

82  “ 84 

1846 

H 5f 

61  “ 61 

64  “ 66 

66  “ 67 

87  “ 89 

1847 

61  “ 6| 

6 “ 61 

62  “ 68 

64  “ 72 

87  “ 88 

1848 

4f  “ 61 

61  “ 61 

57  “ 60 

60  “ 64 

72  “ 80 

1849 

41  - 61 

6 “ 61 

46  “ 46 

48  “ 50 

60  “ 66 

I860 

8 “ 4f 

6 “ 61 

40  “ 42 

87  “ 42 

64  “ 70 

1861 

8 “ 4f 

6 “ 61 

42  “ 44 

44  “ 48 

78  “ 80 

1852 

4 “ 6 

61  “ 6 

48  “ 46 

60  “ 66 

72  “ 80 

1868 

61  “ 6 

6 “ 7 

58  “ 68  6 

58  “ 60 

94  “ 99 
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RATES  OF  FREIGHT  TO  UYERPOOL  AlH)  LOEDOE. 

The  Shipping  Li$i  pnbliihes  the  following  corrected  table  of  freights  firom  New 
York  to  Liverpool  and  London  for  the  last  eight  years — that  is,  from  1846  to  1868 : — 

To  LnrKETOOL.  To  Lokdoh. 


Flour. 

Grain. 

Flour. 

Grain. 

I. 

d.  ■. 

<L 

d.  d. 

8. 

d.  s. 

d. 

d.  d. 

January  

...  3 

. a8 

3 

10a  .. 

4 

. a4 

6 

11  a .. 

February 

...  2 

. a .. 

, , 

8 a.. 

8 

6a  .. 

, , 

.... 

March 

...  2 

3 a2 

6 

9a  .. 

8 

. aS 

6 

.... 

April 

....  1 

9 a.. 

, , 

. 7a  .. 

8 

. a . . 

, , 

9 a.. 

May 

...  1 

9a2 

7a  .. 

2 

6 a.. 

8a.. 

June 

...  8 

. a . . 

9a.. 

8 

8a.. 

9 a.. 

July 

...  2 

6 a.. 

, , 

8a  .. 

8 

. a8 

8 

9 a.. 

August 

2 

. a . . 

, , 

8 a.. 

2 

9 a.. 

, , 

9 a.. 

September 

2 

8a.. 

, , 

8a.. 

2 

9 a 8 

, 

9a  .. 

October 

...  8 

. a .. 

9a.. 

4 

. a . . 

9 a 10 

November 

...  8 

6a.. 

12  a .. 

4 

. a4 

6 

12  a . . 

December 

...  4 

9 a6 

15  a .. 

5 

6 a.. 

16  a .. 

Average 

. . . 

2b.  8d. 

94d. 

Sa.  6d. 

10i<L 

18l7. 

January  

...  6 

. a6 

8 

18  a 19 

6 

. a6 

6 

16  a 17 

February 

...  7 

. a . . 

, , 

28  a 26 

7 

. a . . 

28  a 25 

March 

...  8 

. a8 

9 

27  a 28 

8 

6a.. 

24  a 29 

April 

...  7 

. a*. . 

, 

22  a 24 

7 

. a 7 

6 

20  a 24 

May 

...  8 

. a . . 

, , 

10a  .. 

4 

. a . . 

, , 

12  a 13 

June 

...  2 

. a 3 

8a  9 

8 

. as 

6 

10a  11 

July 

...  8 

. a 8 

6 

11  a .. 

8 

. aS 

6 

11  a .. 

August 

...  8 

6aS 

9 

10  a .. 

8 

9 a.. 

10  a 11 

September 

...  1 

6a.. 

, , 

6a  7 

2 

6a2 

9 

7a  8 

October 

...  1 

6a.. 

6a  6 

2 

9 aS 

November 

...  1 

6a.. 

6a.. 

^ 

December 

...  1 

6 a.. 

6a.. 

Average 

. . . 

Ss.  9d. 

ISd. 

4s.  9d. 

16ik 

1818. 

January  

...  1 

8 a . . 

6a.. 

February 

...  1 

6a.. 

6a  7 

2* 

6 a.. 

March 

...  1 

. a 1 

8 

4 a 6 

2 

6a.. 

April 

* 

4 a 6 

Mav 

June 

4 a 6 

. . . 1 

6a.. 

6 a 6 

August 

. . . 1 

. a . . 

4a.. 

September 

...  2 

8a.. 

, , 

6a  7 

October 

...  2 

6a.. 

, , 

7 a 8 

8 

. a . . 

November 

...  2 

8a2 

6 

7 a.. 

2 

6a8 

December 

...  2 

. a . . 

6a  7 

2 

6 a 2 

9 

Average 

... 

iB.  8d. 

6d. 

28.  8cL 

1849. 

January  

...  2 

8a.. 

6a.. 

2 

6a.. 

.... 

February 

...  2 

. a . . 

7 a.. 

2 

6a.. 

March 

2 

. a . . 

7a.. 

2 

6 aS 

April 

!!!  1 

9a.. 

4a  6 

2 

. a . . 

May 

...  2 

8a.. 

6a  7 

2 

. a . . 

June 

....  1 

9 a.. 

6 a 6 

2 

. a . . 

July 

...  1 

6 a.. 

6 a 6 

2 

. a .. 

August 

...  1 

8 a 1 

6 

4a  6 

1 

9 a.. 

September 

... 

6 a 1 

8a  .. 

1 

6 a.. 

October 

6a.. 

8 a.. 

November 

’.!!  i 

6 a2 

4a.. 

2 

. a , 

December 

...  1 

6 a 1 

9 

4a  6 

2 

. a . . 

Average 

... 

lB.7id. 

6id. 

2s.  Id. 
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To  Litbepool.  To  Londoe. 


Flour. 

Grain. 

Flour. 

Grain. 

loJu. 

a. 

d.  a.  d. 

d.  d. 

B. 

d.  B.  d. 

d.  d. 

Jaonary  

1 

6 a 

4a.. 

1 

9 a .... 

February 

1 

6a.... 

4a  5 

1 

6a2  . 

March 

1 

6a2  . 

5a  6 

1 

6 a .... 

April 

1 

6a2  . 

4a  . 

1 

6 a .... 

May 

1 

. a .... 

2a  8 

1 

8a.... 

June 

8 a . 

July 

. 

10  a .... 

Sa  .. 

1 

August 

, 

9a  .... 

8 a.. 

9 a .... 

September 

1 

9a.... 

5a.. 

i 

6al  9 

October 

1 

4 a 1 6 

4a  5 

1 

7 a .... 

November 

1 

8al  4 

4a  5 

1 

9 a .... 

December 

, 

10  a . 12 

8a.. 

1 

6 a .... 

Average 

l8.  Sid. 

4d. 

U.  6id. 

isJi. 

January  

1 

6 a .... 

4a  .. 

1 

7al  9 

Febnuur 

. 

9 a .... 

8a.. 

March 

12  a . 12^ 

4a.. 

April 

4a.. 

1 

6 a .... 

May 

1 

8 a .... 

4 a.. 

1 

6 a .... 

June 

1 

8 a .... 

4a  6 

1 

9 a .... 

July 

1 

9a2  . 

6a  .. 

1 

9 a .... 

August 

12  a . 18 

8 a 4 

1 

9 a .... 

September 

10  a . 11 

8 a.. 

1 

6 a ... 

October 

8 a.... 

8a.. 

1 

6 a .... 

November 

10  a . 12 

4a.. 

1 

6 a 1 9 

December 

12  a . 18 

4a.. 

1 

9a  1 10 

Average 

Is.  lid. 

4id. 

la7id. 

18)2. 

Jinnary  

9a.... 

8a  .. 

1 

9 a .... 

February 

12  a .... 

8a  .. 

1 

6 a 1 9 

March 

1 

9 a 1 10 

5 . 6 

2 

. a .... 

.... 

April 

1 

8 a 1 9 

5a.. 

1 

9 a 2 . 

May 

1 

8al  4 

4a.. 

1 

6 a .... 

. . a 5 

June 

. 

12a  .... 

8a  4 

1 

6 a 1 9 

July 

. 

12  a 

4a.. 

1 

6 a .... 

. . a 6 

August 

, 

9a  ..10 

8a  4 

1 

^a  ... 

.... 

September 

1 

8 a 1 4 

5a.. 

1 

9 a 2 . 

October 

1 

. a 1 2 

5 a.. 

2 

8 a 2 6 

November 

2 

.a  .... 

6a.. 

2 

6 a 2 9 

. . a 8 

December 

8 

6 a .... 

6 a.. 

8 

6 a 

Average 

U4id. 

4|d. 

Is.  llfd. 

eid.’ 

18)]. 

Januarv 

8 

6a  .... 

11  a .. 

8 

6a  .... 

FebnnuT' 

8 

.as  6 

10  a 11 

2 

8 a .... 

! ! ! ! 

March 

2 

6a2  9 

9 a.. 

2 

6 a 2 10 

..  a 10 

April 

2 

9 a8  8 

6a.. 

2 

9a8  .. 

..  a 8 

May.. 

2 

8 a .... 

5a  6 

2 

7 a2  10 

.... 

June  

1 

9 a .... 

5a  .. 

2 

. a .... 

..  a 7 

July 

1 

7 a 1 9 

5 a.. 

1 

10  a 2 2 

. . a 5 

August 

2 

6a  .... 

7a  .. 

2 

7a8  . 

8 a 9 

September  

2 

6 a .... 

8a.. 

8 

. a .... 

9 a 10 

October 

0 

9a8  . 

10  a .. 

8 

6 a 8 9 

12  a .. 

Average  for  10  mos. 

2a  6d. 

8d. 

2s.  lOd. 

lOid. 

COMMERCE  OF  NOVA  SCOTIA. 

It  appears  from  an  oflScial  statement  of  the  Commerce  of  Nova  Scotia  for  1852,  that 
the  total  value  of  exports  of  the  province  was  £970,780,  and  of  imports  £1,194,173. 
Of  the  exports,  £62,676  was  to  Great  Britam,  and  £257,849  to  the  United  States.  Of 
the  imports,  £427,532  was  from  Great  Britain,  and  £847,843  from  the  United  States. 
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PRICES  OF  PORK  Alf])  BEEF  IBf  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  is  a table  showing  the  price  of  pork  and  beef  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
for  the  months  of  January,  April,  July,  and  October,  of  each  year,  for  fourteen  years, 
including  1852; — 

Articles.  Jan.  April.  July.  Oct. 


1839 —  Mess  pork |28 

Prime  pork 19 

Mess  beef 16 

Prime  beef 12 

1840 —  Mess  pork 14 

Prime  pork 11 

Mess  beef 12 

Prime  beef 8 

1841 —  Mess  pork 18- 

Prime  pork 11 

Mesa  beef 10 

Prime  beef 6 

1842 —  Mess  pork 9 

Prime  pork 8 

Mesa  beef 8 

Prime  beef.  ...•••• 5 

1848 — Mess  Pork 9 

Prime  pork 6 

Mess  beef 6 

Prime  beef 8 

1844 — Mesa  pork 10 

Prime  pork 8 

Mess  beef 7 

Prime  beef 4 

1846 — Mess  pork 9 

Prime  pork 7 

Mess  beef 7 

Prime  beef 4 

1 846 —  Mess  pork 18 

Prime  pork 10 

Mc58  beef 8 

Prime  beef 6 

1847 —  Mess  pork .* 10 

Prime  pork 8 

Mess  beef 9 

Prime  beef 7 

1848 —  Mess  pork 11 

Prime  pork 7 

Mess  beef 8 

Prime  beef 6 

1 849 —  Mess  pork 18 

Prime  pork 11 

Mess  beef 11 

Prime  beef 7 

1860 —  Mess  pork 10 

Prime  pork 9 

Mess  beef 10 

Prime  beef 6 

1861 —  Mess  pork 12 

Prime  pork 8 

Mess  beef 10 

Prime  beef 6 

1862 —  Mess  pork 14 

Prime  pork 13 

Me^s  beef 10 

Prime  beef 6 
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SHIP  fiUILDIHO  Iir  MilBTE. 


Maine  stands  among  the  foremost  as  a ship  building  state.  The  following  table 
shows  the  increase  of  tonnage  of  ships  built  and  owned  in  that  State,  from  the  year 
1836  to  1862 


ToD*ge  bollt. 

Ton’ge  owned. 

Ton'ge  butlt. 

Ton’ge  owned. 

1836 

27,022 

276.869 

1846 

81,105 

820,060 

1837 

23,475 

260,669 

1846 

49,748 

858,128 

1838 

24,822 

270,232 

1847 

68.649 

884,353 

1889 

27,706 

282,282 

1848 

89.974 

462,329 

1840 

88,987 

808,066 

1849 

82,266 

466,489 

1841 

26,874 

805,291 

1850 

91,262 

601,422 

1842 

88,041 

281,880 

1861 

77,399 

636,816 

1843 

16,121 

285, .381 

1852.... 

110,047 

692,806 

1844 

20,200 

805,331 

Large  quantities  of  valuable  timber  lands  have  been  in  the  market  for  many  years, 
at  the  value  of  $1  60  per  acre.  There  is  no  part  of  the  country  that  offers  better 
prospects  than  Maine  for  the  capitalists.  The  new  ships  built  and  sold  in  1852  were 
of  the  more  valuable  class,  averaging  probably  from  ^50  00  U)  ^CO  00  per  ton,  giving 
an  export  trade  in  ships  of  from  two  and  a half  to  three  millions  of  dollars,  in  the  year 
1862.  The  income  from  freighting  ships  is  a large  item  in  the  business  of  Maine. 

Tbe  great  ship  owning  States  in  1852  were  as  follows : — 

New  York tons.  1,134,831  I Pennsylvania tons.  208,171 

Massachusetts 767,766  Louisiana 208,171 

Maine 692,806  | Maryland 206,247 


The  rate  per  cent  of  increase  from  1886  to  1862  hiclusive,  in  the  ownership  of  ves- 
sels by  the  above-named  States,  is  as  follows : — 


New  York  has  increased. . 
Masaachusetts  ^ 

Maine  “ 


166  percent 
66  “ 

114  “ 


Pennsylvania  has  increased 
Louisiana  “ 

Maryland  “ 


188  percent 
128  “ 

99  “ 


The  Bangor  Mercury  furnishes  the  annexed  summary  of  lumber  surveyed  at  Bangor 
from  July  let  to  October  1st,  1863,  compared  with  the  amount  surveyed  during  the 
corr^ponding  period  ot  1852  : — 


Green  Pine feet 

Dry  Pine 

^ruce 

Hemlock,  Hardwood,  Bass,  etc 

Total 

Amonnt  surveyed  from  Jan.  let  to  Oct  let,  1852  , 
For  same  time  in  1858  


m. 

46,065,130 

6,450,913 

23,530,429 

8,776.777 

79,882,279 


mi 

82,280,110 

1,909,142 

27,615.920 

8,584,880 

66,396,862 

137,022,098 

182,657,048 


Every  article  used  in  the  cemstruction  of  ships,  as  well  as  labor,  advanced  large- 
ly in  value  dunng  the  last  two  years.  The  contract  price  per  t<»n  has^,  iheiefore,  kept 
with  this  enhanced  value  of  materials.  Iron,  foreign  and  domestic,  parUikes  of 
thL*  greater  value. 


COASTING  TRADE  OF  FRANCE. 

The  official  returns  of  the  movement  of  the  coasting  trade  of  France  for  1852  have 
just  been  published.  The  general  movement,  whether  fn  in  one  m u to  another,  or 
within  the  same  sea,  represents  2,544,785  tons,  having  b.-en  2,12l,52(‘  t»>ns  in  1851, 

ind  1,918,030  tons  in  1848.  The  average  from  1847  to  1851  inclusively  is  2.145.675 

tons,  which  gives  19  per  cent  for  the  quinquennial  period.  Tlie  portion  of  the  Atlantic 
ttthis  movement  is  1,835,690  hms,  and  that  of  the  Mediterranean  709,195  tiin.**,  or  72 
per  cent  for  the  Atlantic  and  28  per  cent  for  the  Mediterranean.  For  the  2,544,785 
tMJs  thus  conveyed,  the  six  principal  ports  are  thus  cla^j^iried: — 

Borifcaux  tons.  272,1 36  ! Havre tons.  1 38,636 

Marseilles 188,717  I Nantes 111,086 

Cette 164,677  | Rouen 109,978 
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The  amount  of  the  six  ports  coming  next  in  importance  varies  from  96,128  to  48,314 
tons,  and  the  ten  next  ports  are  down  for  47,721  tons  at  most,  and  20,290  at  least. 
The  movement  in  the  leading  articles  is  as  follows : — 

Wine tons,  431,648  Building  materials tone.  242,172 

Timber 312,735  Oysters 112,000 

Com  and  flour. 288,690  Coals 98,628 

Salt 272,749  Brandies 76.222 


The  trips  made  are  76,061 ; of  which  8,099  are  to  be  assigned  to  Nantes,  6,796  to 
Bordeaux,  8,937  to  Brest,  3,614  to  Marseilles,  2,660  to  Havre,  and  2,226  to  Liboume. 
These  76,051  vessels  represent  2,806,726  tons  as  their  real  tonnage,  whatever  may  be 
their  real  cargo  carried.  With  respect  to  tonnage,  Marseilles  ranks  first,  and  then 
Bordeaux,  Havre,  Nantes,  Rouen  and  Cette.  The  vessels  employed  in  the  coasting 
trade  to  the  thirteen  ports  of  Algeria  where  a custom-house  is  established,  have  made 
2,036  trips,  representing  60.391  tons.  In  that  amount,  Algiers  is  down  for  977  trips, 
and  34,419  tons;  Bone  for  419  and  12,289;  Meroel-Kebir  for  405  and  11,620;  Tenea 
for  288  and  10,900;  Bougia  for  245  and  8,620;  and  Stora,  187  and  8,078  ; the  seven 
other  ports  had  1,699  trips  and  34,947  tons.  During  the  year  1852  the  general  move- 
ment of  navigation,  foreign,  colonies,  fisheries,  and  coasting,  presents  the  following  re- 
sults for  the  242  ports  of  France : — 

Vessels.  Tonnage.  Crews. 

Airival 119,410  6,150,842  736,670 

In  Atlantic  ports 94,267  4,287,613  663,129 

Mediterranean  ports 26,143  1,863,220  171,441 

Departure 119,947  6,226,230  684,878 

Atlantic  ports 94,719  4,864,661  463,098 

Mediterranean  ports 26,228  * 1,871,669  171,780 

Total  of  arrivals  and  departures 289,357  12,377,072  1,871,448 

The  number  of  vessels  in  ballast  has  been  62,157,  of  which  24,667  are  on  arrival, 

and  27,490  on  departure. 


COMMERCE  WITH  MEIUCO. 

The  following  table  derived  from  official  documents,  discloses  some  interesting  facts. 
It  would  seem  that  the  largest  share  of  Mexican  commerce  and  intercourse  was  with 
the  United  States,  and  which,  indeed,  was  greater  than  that  with  all  other  nations. 
Of  the  steamers,  146  were  from  the  United  States,  and  of  the  whole  number  of  ves- 
sels 435  were  American,  while  England  supplied  only  108,  France  69,  and  Spain,  (the 
talked  of  protectorate,)  60:— 


Passengers  Passengers 
Tonnage.  arrived.  left. 

Vera  Cruz 28,203  1,429  1,846 

Tampico 7,704  178  126 

Matamoras ....  ....  .... 

Cam  peachy 6,992  4,975  1 

Sisal 4,239  48  96 

Tobasco 3,789  81  21 

Hualtulco ...  ....  ....  .... 

Acapulco 131,880  81,242  28,640 

Manzanillo 1,402  11  .... 

San  Bias 80,821  4,868  4,920 

Mazatlan 80,762  6,096  6,000 

Allata 1,168  81  9 

Ouayamaa 4,836  718  86 


Among  the  arrivals  were  219  steamers,  viz.:  146  at  Acapulco,  7 at  Vera  Cruz,  4 at 
Tampico,  27  at  San  Bias,  36  at  Mazatlan,  and  1 at  Guayaraas.  Of  the  vessels,  68  be- 
longed to  Mexico,  435  to  the  United  States,  108  to  England,  69  to  France,  60  to  Spain, 
13  to  Hamburg,  24  to  Peru,  5 to  Belgium,  1 to  Portugal,  1 to  Nicaraugua,  1 to  Swe- 
den, 1 to  Hanover,  8 to  Bremen,  1 to  Venezuela.  Of  the  classes  of  vessels  besides 
steamers  there  were  66  frigates  ^vessels  of  war,)  114  barks,  165  brigs,  63  hermaphro- 
dite brigs,  165  schooners,  68  pilot-boats.  Total  number  of  vessels,  with  the  219 
steamers,  837.  Total  tonnage,  256,692  ; total  passengers  arrived,  43,816  ; total  pas- 
sengers left,  40,163. 
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LUMBER  TRADE  OF  6E0R6IA. 

The  lumber  trade  of  this  State  is  assumipg  an  increasiof  importance  each  year,  in 
consequence  of  the  decrease  of  white  pine  in  the  forests  of  Maine  and  other  Northern 
Stales;  and  also  from  the  character  of  the  pitch  pine  becoming  better  known.  For- 
merly, its  uses  were  partial,  but  now  it  is  found  equally  valuable  with  oak  for  the 
beams,  planking,  and  many  other  parts  of  a ship.  It  is  used  instead  of  white  pine  for 
deck  planks,  and  it  is  also  taking  the  place  of  spruce  and  pine  for  the  beams  and 
sleepers  of  large  brick  buildings.  Its  nrmness  renders  it  particularly  valuable  for  the 
latter  purpose. 

We  find,  by  reference  to  our  tables,  that  the  exports  of  Savannah  have  increased 
within  ten  years  over  five  hundred  per  cent,  and  we  hear  no  complaints  about  the 
decrease  oi  the  forests.  About  one-half  of  the  State  is  covered  with  pine,  and  the 
growth  of  all  trees  is  so  rapid  in  this  climate,  that  there  need  be  no  fear  about  ex- 
hausting the  supply,  unless  tne  demand  should  far  exceed  that  of  previous  years. 
Unlike  the  forests  oHhe  North,  the  same  land  will  produce  again  and  again  the  same 
growth.  The  lands  of  Maine  that  produce  the  white  pine,  are  generally  sterile,  and 
afUr  tbe  pines  are  cut  off,  the  next  growth  is  always  different 

The  Savannah  exports  of  lumber,  to  date  from  September  1,  1862,  are  80,680,000 
feet,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  (Sept  1)  will  probably  reach  81  millions.  The  ex- 
ports from  the  Altamaha  River,  at  Darien,  for  tne  same  time,  are  about  28  millions ; 
and  probably  the  exports  from  the  St  Mary’s  and  Saltilla  rivers  and  other  places,  will 
swell  the  total  to  near  sixty  millions  of  feet  This  includes  square  timber  as  well  as 
sawed  lumber.  We  think  the  value  at  shipping  ports  would  be  nearly  one  million  of 
dollars,  an  amount  equal  to  the  value  of  the  rice  crop  of  the  State.  Almost  the  whole 
value  of  the  lumber  consists  of  the  labor  required  to  cut  and  manufacture  it,  and 
transport  it  to  its  place  of  destination  ; and  the  distribution  of  this  labor  is  so  varied, 
that  It  seems  to  give  a greater  amount  of  good  to  the  working  classes  than  any  other 
business  thA  can  be  followed. 

The  Altamaha  will  afford  a greater  supply  than  any  river  in  the  whole  Southern 
country ; and  wo  find  that  well  directed,  efforts  have  been  made  to  prepare  mills  near 
Darien,  to  manufacture  all  that  may  be  cut  by  the  hardy  lumbermen. 

We  think  about  one-half  of  the  exports  from  Savannah  is  in  square  timber.  For 
ten  years  previous  to  September  1,  1861,  the  exports  to  foreign  ports  were  about 
equA  to  those  coastwise,  with  one  exception;  of  the  18,000,000  exported  in  1846, 
over  thirteen  were  to  foreign  ports,  and  more  than  eleven  to  Great  Britain. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  exports  of  1862  were  to  foreign  ports,  and  of  the  past  year 
three-fifths  are  to  foreign  ports.  Great  Britain  is  the  best  customer,  taking  usually 
about  half  the  foreign  exports  to  her  ports  direct,  besides  the  large  amounts  that  go 
to  the  provinces  of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia.  Within  the  past  year  several 
cargoes  have,  been  shipped  to  Spain  for  the  use  of  the  government  docks. 

We  have  no  means  of  referring  to  the  exports  of  previous  years  from  any  place  ex- 
cept Savannah,  but  below  we  annex  a table  of  the  totals  for  twelve  years : — 

EXPOET8  OF  LUMBER  AND  TIMBER  FROM  SAVANNAH. 

8,890,400  feet 
7,619,660  “ 
4,983,261  “ 

8,270,682  “ 
18,685,644  “ 
10,731,888  “ 
16,449,658  « 

16,880,200  “ 
17,719,100  “ 
17,764,300  “ 
25,508,600  “ 
80,530,060  “ 


EXPORT  TRADE  OF  PORTS  IN  ENGLAND,  SCOTLAND,  AND  IRELAND. 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  official  documents,  shows  the  comparative  ex- 
ports of  British  and  Irish  produce  and  manufactures  from  certain  ports  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  in  1850  and  1861,  distinguishing  the  ten  prmcipal  articles  of 


Year  ending  September  1, 1842., 
“ “ “ 1848. 

**  “ “ 1844. 

“ 1846. 

*•  “ “ 1846. 

“ “ “ 1847. 

“ “ “ 1848. 

MU  « 1549 

- “ “ 1860. 

“ **  “ 1851. 

“ “ “ 1862. 

From  Sept  1,  ’62,  to  Aug.  11, 1868. 
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export,  with  the  amount  of  Customs  duties  collected  at  the  same  ports  in  the  same 


years : — 

EXPORTS.  CUSTOMS  DUTIES. 

im.  1851.  1850.  1851. 

London £14,187,627  £14,489,494  £11,096,146  £11,241,281 

Liverpool 34,891,847  87,918,640  8,866,670  8,602,909 

Hull 10,866,610  10,126,421  888,619  852,669 

Bristol 862,089  419,968  1,061,892  1,100,609 

Southampton 1,869,647  1,916,787  66,066  90,628 

Newcastle 920,068  989,141  881,960  827,122 

The  Clyde 4,234,604  4,046,814  1,172,681  1,177.064 

Dundee 91,672  66,890  66,168  68,842 

Leith 366,880  889.298  681,220  499,204 

Aberdeen 4,806  9,682  88,244  88,645 

Dublin 60,864  60,070  874,943  898,888 

Cork 116,268  109,404  246,462  286,630 

Limerick 8,487  2,870  160,178  159,481 

Belfast 66,506  60,188  862,668  869,146 


COMMERCE  AND  NAVIGATION  ON  THE  HUDSON  RIVER. 

Thirty -two  years  ago  there  were  but  twenty-two  sailing-  vessels  navigating  the 
Hudson,  and  by  them  was  conducted  all  the  freighting  business  of  the  river,  as  steam- 
boats carried  only  passengers.  In  1848,  this  number  had  increased  to  616  ; in  1849, 
610;  in  1850,  667  ; in  1851, 683 ; and  in  1862,  569.  The  great  bulk  of  the  freighting 
business  is  now  done  by  steamboats  and  barges. 

The  number  of  vessels  navigating  the  river  for  a few  years  past,  as  reported  by  the 
harbor-master  to  the  Legislature,  was  as  follows : — 

1848.  1849.  1850.  1851.  1851. 


Schooners 284  802  839  882  829 

Sloops 881  808  826  801  240 

Barges 116  119  119  129  181 

Steamers 86  40  89  42  89 

Propellers 5 4 5 8 9 

Brigs ' ...  ...  8 

Scows 17  12  16  12  9 

Total 788  786  846  814  807 


By  the  foregoing  tables  it  will  be  seen  that  the  river  tonnage  has  more  than  doub- 
led in  twelve  years,  and  that  for  the  last  five  years  the  increase  has  been  gradual  but 
not  large.  This  is  in  part  attributable  to  the  fact  that  a large  number  of  canal  boats 
go  directly  through  to  New  York  from  the  lake  ports. 

BELFAST  (IRELAND)  AS  A COMMERCIAL  PORT. 

The  importance  of  Belfast  (Ireland)  as  a commercial  port  will  be  best  understood 
by  A reference  to  the  following  table,  compiled  by  Braithwaite  Poole,  Esq.,  of  a re- 
turn of  vessels  registered  at  each  port  in  Ireland,  with  the  tonnage  entered  and  cleared 


in  1861:— 

Tonnage  entered 

Veesels.  Tons.  and  cleared. 

Belfast 462  74,770  1,089,096 

Cork 422  61,702  681,162 

Dublin 444  89,853  1,898,822 

Limerick 101  12,291  164,691 

Newry 148  9,668  171,268 

Waterford 190  22,760  369,663 

All  other  ports 482  61,000  1,146,886 

Total 2,249  2,261,434  4,996,878 


By  this  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  the  trade  of  Belfast,  with  only  a population 
of  110,000,  conies  within  a trifle  of  Dublin,  and  nearly  equal  to  one-half  of  all  t^ 
other  ports  in  Ireland  added  together. 
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IMPORTS  OP  CERTAIN  ARTICLES  IRTO  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

XVBEACINO  WOOLENS,  COTTONS,  HEMPEN  GOODS,  IRON,  AND  MANUFACTDBES  OF,  SUGAB, 
HEMP,  SALT,  AND  COAL. 


The  following  statement  of  the  value  of  certain  articles  imported  during  the  years 
ending  on  the  30th  of  June,  1844,  1846,  1846,  1848, 1849,  1860,  1851,  and  1862, 
(after  deducting  the  re-exportation;)  and  the  amount  of  duty  which  accrued  on  each 


daring  the  same  periods,  respectively,  is  derived  from  a statement  of  N.  Sargeant, 

Regbter  of  the  Treosuiy,  January  6,  1863 : — 

1844. 

184§. 

Articles. 

Value. 

Duties. 

Value. 

Duties. 

Woolens 

$9,408,279 

$8,818,495 

$10,604,423 

$8,781,014 

Oottoos 

13,236,880 

4,860,781 

18,860,729 

801,661 

4,908,272 

Hempen  Goods 

866,427 

213,862 

198.642 

Iron,  and  manufactures  o£. 

2396,760 

1,607,118 

4,076,142 

2,416,008 

Sugar  

6,897,245 

4,697,098 

4,049,708 

2,666,076 

Hemp,  unmanufactured. . . 

261,918 

101,888 

140,872 

66,122 

Salt 

892,112 

654,881 

887,859 

678,069 

Coal 

203,681 

188,846 

187,962 

180,221 

Total 

84,161,247 

16,472,868 

84,008,366 

14,671,418 

1846. 

1848. 

Woolens 

9,936,926 

3,480,797 

16,061,102 

4,196,007 

Cottons 

12,857.422 

4,865,483 

188,394 

17,205,417 

4,166,673 

Hempen  Goods 

696,888 

606,900 

121,380 

Iron,  and  manufactures  of. 

8,660,681 

1,629,681 

7,060,470 

2,118.141 

Sugar 

4,397,289 

2.718,866 

8,776,228 

^ 2,632,667 

Hemp,  unmanufactured. . « 

^ 180.221 

62,282 

180,886 

64,100 

Salt :... 

• 748,666 

609,244 

1,027,666 

205,681 

Coal «... 

886,691 

264,149 

426,997 

128,099 

Total 

82,818,683 

18,668,796 

60,844,100 

18,622,498 

1849. 

1850. 

Woolens 

18,603,202 

8,723,768 

16,900,916 

4,682,467 

Cottons 

16,183,769 

8,769,666 

19,681,612 

4,896,278 

Hempen  Goods 

460,886 

92,067 

490,077 

98,015 

Iron,  and  manufactures  of. 

9,262,667 

2,778,770 

10,864,680 

8,269,404 

Sugar 

7,276,780 

2,182,784 

6,960,716 

674,788 

2,086,215 

Hemp,  immanufactured . . . 

478,232 

148,470 

172,486 

Salt 

1,424,629 

284,996 

1,227,618 

246,604 

Coal 

882,254 

114,676 

861,866 

108,667 

Total 

47,970,658 

18,089,966 

67,062,167 

15,647,866 

oo 

1852. 

Woolens 

19,239,930 

6,381,600 

17,848,184 

4,769,088 

Cottons 

21,486,602 

6,848,696 

18,716,741 

4,896,827 

Hempen  Goods 

615,239 

128,048 

348,777 

68,766 

Iron,  and  manufactures  of . 

10,780,812 

8,284,094 

18,843,669 

6,682,484 

Sugar 

13,478,709 

4,043,618 

18,977,893 

4,193,218 

Hemp,  unmanufactured . . . 

212,811 

63,843 

164,211 

49,263 

Salt 

1,026,800 

206,060 

1,102,101 

220,420 

Coal 

478,096 

148,429 

406,662 

121,696 

Total 

67,816,898 

18,493,882 

70,901,628 

19,960,246 

VOL.  XXX. ^NO.  I.  8 
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COMMERCIAL  REGULATIONS. 


POSTAL  C0x\V£NT10ff  B£TW££lf  TH£  UMT£1)  STAT£S  AND  BREM£JV. 

ADDinOIfAL  ARTICLES  AGREED  UPON  BETWEEN  THE  POST-OFFICE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  POST-OFFICE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  HANSEATIC  REPUBLIC  OF 
BREMEN,  MODIFYING  THE  ARRANGEMENT  ENTERED  INTO  BY  SAID  POST  DEPARTMENTS 
IN  1847  FOR  THE  RECIPROCAL  RECEIPT  AND  DELIVERY  OF  MAILS  TO  BE  CONVEYED 
BY  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  BREMEN  LINES  OF  STEAMERS,  DIRECT  BETWEEN  NEW  YORK 
AND  BREMENHAVEN. 

Article  1.  The  post-ofiSce  of  New  York  shall  be  the  United  States  office  of  ex- 
change, and  Bremen  the  office  of  exchange  of  that  republic,  for  all  mails  transmitted 
under  this  arrangement 

Art.  2.  The  international  correspcmdence,  conveyed  either  by  United  States  or  by 
Bremen  steamers,  as  hereinafter  stated,  between  the  United  States  or  its  territories, 
and  Bremen,  will  be  subject  to  the  following  postage  chaises,  viz.: — 

Postage  on  each  letter  or  packet  not  exceeding  half  an  ounce  in  weight  ....  10  cents 


Above  half  an  ounce,  and  not  over  one  ounce 20  “ 

Above  one  ounce,  but  not  exceeding  two  ounces 40  “ 


And  the  postage  will  increase  in  this  scale  of  progression,  to  wit : Additional  20 
cents  for  each  additional  ounce,  or  fraction  of  an  ounce. 

Payment  in  advance  shall  be  optional  in  either  country.  It  shall  not,  however,  be 
permitted  to  pay  less  than  the  whole  rate ; and  no  account  shall  be  taken  of  the 
prepayment  of  any  fraction  of  that  rate. 

Art.  8.  All  the  States  belonging  to  the  German- Austrian  Postal  Union,  respec- 
tively, are  to  have  the  advantage  of  the  rate  of  ten  cents,  established  by  the  preced- 
ing article,  ^d,)  whenever  their  postage  to  and  from  Bremen,  for  letters  to  and  from 
the  United  States,  shall  be  reduced  to  the  uniform  rate|>f  five  cents,  or  less.  On  all 
correspondence  for  or  from  such  of  said  States  as  shall  not  so  reduce  their  rates,  the 
charge  between  the  United  States  and  Bremen,  by  either  of  the  two  lines,  will  be 
fifteen  cents  the  single  rate. 

And  optional  prepay  ment,  a re^ar  progressive  scale,  Ac.,  upon  the  same  princi- 
ples as  in  article  2d,  shall  be  admitted  and  observed. 

Art.  4.  On  all  letters  originating  and  posted  in  other  countries  beyond  the  United 
States,  and  mailed  to,  and  deliveri^le  in  Bremen,  or  originating  and  posted  in  coun- 
tries beyond  Bremen,  and  mailed  to,  and  deliverable  in  the  United  States  or  its  ter- 
ritories, the  foreign  postage,  (other  than  that  of  Bremen,  and  other  than  that  of  the 
United  States,)  is  to  be  add^  to  the  postage  stated  in  article  2d  or  8d,  as  the  case 
may  be.  And  the  two  Post-office  Departments  are  mutually  to  furnish  each  other 
with  lists  stating  the  foreign  countries,  or  pLices  in  foreign  countries,  to  which  the 
foreign  postage,  and  the  amount  thereof,  must  be  absolutely  prepaid,  or  must  be  left 
unpaid.  And  until  such  lists  are  duly  furnished,  neither  country  is  to  mail  to  the 
other  any  letter  from  foreign  countries  beyond  it,  or  for  foreign  countries  beyond  the 
country  to  which  the  mail  is  sent. 

Art.  6.  Newspapers  not  weighing  more  than  three  ounces  each,  may  be  sent  by  the 
United  States  and  Bremen  steamers  when  the  whole  postage  of  two  cents  is  prepaid 
thereon  at  the  mailing  office.  The  postage  on  pamphlets  and  magazines  per  ounce, 
or  fraction  of  an  ounce,  shall  be  one  cent,  prepayment  of  which  shall  likewise  be  re- 
quired in  both  countries.  Said  newspapers,  pamphlets,  and  magazines,  are  to  be  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  and  regulations  of  each  country,  respectively,  in  regard  to  their  liabil- 
ity to  be  rated  with  letter  postage  when  containing  written  matter,  or  for  any  other 
cause  specified  in  said  laws  and  regulations.  They  must  be  sent  in  narrow  bands, 
open  at  the  sides  or  ends. 

Art.  6.  The  postage  for  which  the  United  States  and  Bremen  post-offices  shall 
reciprocally  account  to  each  other  upon  letters  which  shall  be  excnanged  between 
them,  shall  be  established,  letter  by  letter,  according  to  the  scales  of  progression  de- 
termined by  the  preceding  2d  and  8d  articles,  as  follows,  viz. : — 

The  Bremen  office  shall  pay  to  the  United  States  office  for  each  unptdd  letter, 
weighing  half  an  ounce  or  less,  originating  in  the  United  States  and  destined  for 
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Bremen,  as  well  as  for  eadi  letter  of  like  weight  prepaid  io  Bremen  and  destined 
for  the  United  States,  when  conveyed,  under  article  2d,  by  United  States 


steamer 9 cents 

And  when  by  Bremen  steamer 6 

When  conveyed,  under  article  8d,  by  United  States  steamer 14  “ 

And  when  by  Bremen  steamer 6 ** 


The  United  States  office  shall  pay  to  the  Bremen  office  for  each  unpaid  letter, 
weighing  half  an  ounce  or  less,  originating  in  Bremen  and  destined  for  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  for  each  letter  of  like  weight  prepaid  in  the  United  States  and 
dealing  for  Bremen,  when  conveyed,  under  article  2d,  by  United  States 


steamer 1 cent 

And  when  by  Bremen  steamer 5 cents 

When  conveyed,  under  article  3d,  by  United  States  steamer 1 cent 

And  when  by  Bremen  steamer 10  cents 


Respecting  the  postage  for  newspapers,  pamphlets,  and  magazines  received  in  either 
country,  the  whole  is  to  be  paid  to  the  United  States  office  when  the  same  are  sent 
hj  United  States  steamers,  and  one-half  to  the  United  States  and  the  other  half  to 
the  Bremen  office  when  sent  by  Bremen  steamers. 

It  is  understood  and  agreed  that,  of  the  portion  of  the  postage  for  which  the  United 
States  office  is  to  account  to  Bremen,  as  well  as  of  what  Bremen  may  collect,  all  but 
one  cent  a single  letter  is  to  go  to  the  benefit  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Bremen  line  of 
steamers. 

Letter  bUls  and  acknowledgments,  as  well  as  forms  of  account,  shall  be  made  to 
conform  to  these  articles. 

Aet.  7.  The  accounts  between  the  two  Departments  shall  be  closed  at  the  expira- 
tion of  each  quarter  of  the  calendar  ^or,  by  quarterly  statements  and  accounts  pre- 
pared by  the  General  Post-office  in  Washington;  and,  having  been  examined,  com- 
pared, aM  settled  by  the  Po«t-office  of  Bremen,  the  bdance  shall  be  paid,  without 
delay,  by  that  Department  which  shall  be  found  indebted  to  the  other.  If  the  balance 
is  in  fovor  of  Bremen,  it  shall  be  paid  over  by  the  United  States  at  Bremen ; and  if 
in  fovor  of  the  United  States,  it  shall  be  paid  over  by  Bremen  at  Washington,  or  to 
the  General  Post-office  at  London,  to  the  credit  of  the  United  States,  as  the  Post- 
master-General of  the  United  States  shall  direct  Neither  office  is  to  chaige  to  the 
other  any  commissions  upon  any  postage  it  may  collect  The  20  per  cent  commis- 
sioo  to  the  Postmaster  of  Bremen,  stipulated  in  article  6th  of  the  arrangement  of 
1847, is  to  cease  from  and  after  the  date  when  these  articles  take  effect;  and  Bremen 
k to  receive  no  other  compensation  for  the  services  required  by  the  arrangement  of 
1847  Uian  as  provided  in  article  6th  of  the  present  convention. 

Art.  8.  The  steamers  of  the  two  lines  shall  be  required  to  convey  all  dead  and  re- 
turned letters,  and  the  official  communications  of  the  respective  post  departments  of 
the  United  States  and  Bremen,  free  of  charge. 

Art.  9.  This  arrangement,  which  supersedes  the  temporary  arrangement  of  6th 
July,  1853,  is  to  go  into  effect  on  the  16th  of  August,  1853,  and  it  is  to  be  continued 
in  force  until  annulled  by  mutual  consent,  or  by  either  post  department  after  the  ex- 
piration of  three  month^  previous  notice  to  the  other;  and  it  may  also  cease  whenever 
the  Bremen  steamers  cease  running. 

In  witness  whereof,  we  have  hereto  set  our  names  and  affixed  the  seals  of  our 
respective  offices,  this  4th  day  of  August,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  fifty- three,  at 
the  city  of  Washington.  JAME8  CAMPBELL, 

PoMmssleMienersL 
RUDOLPH  SCHLEIDEN, 

Minister  resident  of  the 
Bepnblic  of  Bremen. 


BRiZIUAI  CUSTOM  HOUSE  FORMALITIES. 

The  ship  Maria,  belonging  to  Siffken  A Ironsides,  returned  in  ballast  on  her  last 
voyage  from  Rio ; and,  on  the  way,  touched  at  Pernambuco,  where  one  of  the  crew 
bought  three  parrots  and  a monkey.  The  vessel  was  not  allowed  to  leave  that  port 
till  this  cargo  was  regularly  manifested ; and  we  have  before  us  a sheet  of  fools^p, 
on  which  the  parrots  and  monkey  are  duly  entered,  and  their  shipment,  in  conformity 
with  Brazilian  law  attested  by  the  form^  signature  of  nine  several  officii  and 
appropriate  seal 
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LAW  RELATINfi  TO  THR  NEW  RECEIPT  STAMP  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


In  consequence  of  some  doubts  having  been  entertained  on  one  or  two  points  con- 
nected witb  the  British  Stamp  Act,  the  following  qneries  were  submitted  by  a firm  in 
the  city  of  London  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer : — 

1.  Does  the  purchase  of  goods  for  money  over  the  counter  of  a shop  or  elsewhere, 
wheie  1)0  bill  is  desired  or  given,  require  a stamped  receipt,  should  the  purchase  ex- 
ceed £2! 

2.  Does  a stamp  attached  to  the  back  of  a common  banker's  check,  and  written  over 
with  the  name  of  the  party  receiving  the  money,  fulfil  the  requirements  of  the  new 
act,  as  to  the  use  of  the  stamp ! 

I have  just  settled  two  accounts ; one  person  required  the  stamp  to  be  attached  to 
the  back  of  the  banker’s  check,  drawn  in  the  usual  form,  and  my  name  written  over 
it;  the  other  required  the  stamp  to  be  affixed  to  the  bottom  of  the  account,  and 
written  over  it  in  the  same  way. 

Mr.  B.  W.  'WiJbjabtm,  by  direction  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  has  given 
the  annexed  replies : — 

1.  That  whatever  pecuniary  transactions  have  hitherto  required  a receipt-stamp 

when  amounting  to  £6,  will  now  require  the  penny  receipt-stamp  when  amounting  to 
40:*.  ami  upward,  the  ailtiiTition  made  by  the  recent  act  of  Parliament  consisting  in 
fixing  the  price  of  stamps  at  1 d.,  and  altering  the  amount  of  the  transactions  requiring 
a froBri  £6  to  40s. 

2.  Inat  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  apprehends  that  either  a check,  or  any 
piece  of  paper  with  a receipt-stamp  atta^ed,  suffices  for  a valid  receipt 

A question  having  also  been  rabed  whether  a letter  by  post  acknowledging  the 
receipt  of  bills  of  exchange,  ckc.,  required  a stamp,  a correspondent  of  the  Shipping 
Ornette  refers  a contemporary  to  the  fifty-fifth  of  Oeo.  Ill,  c.  184,  by  which  “letters 
by  the  general  poet  acknowledging  the  arrival  of  any  bills  of  exchange,  promissory 
notes,  or  other  securities  for  money,”  are  specially  exempted  from  stamp  doty,  and 
such  exemptions  are  declared  by  the  new  act  to  be  still  in  force. 

IMPORTANT  TO  SHIP  OWNERS. 

ASSORTED  CARGOES — DRT  GOODS — CHLORIDE  OF  LIME. 

^Our  aiteDtion,  says  the  New  Orleans  True  Delta^  of  October  9, 1863,  Las  been  called 
to  the  condition  of  the  assorted  cargoes  of  the  ships  Espindola  and  Hudson,  recenUjr 
arrived  here  from  New  York,  laden  with  valuable  freight  chiefly  for  the  western  coun- 
try. On  opening  the  hatches  it  was  found  that  all  the  elegant  diy  goods,  carpetings, 
silks,  Ac.,  were  totally  destroyed ; in  fact  were  completely  rottea  by  what  on  exam- 
ination proved  to  be  chlorine  gas,  set  free  by  the  destruction  of  ten  casks  of  chloride 
of  lime  upon  the  first,  and  four  casks  of  the  same  powder  upon  the  second  vessel.  It 
is  impossible  to  state  the  exact  amount  of  the  damage,  but  Captain  Clark,  one  of  the 
port  wardens,  our  informant,  estimates  it  at  seventy  or  eighty  thousand  dollars. 

The  solution  of  the  matter  will  be  found,  we  presume,  to  be,  that  the  manufacturer 
of  the  chloride  of  lime,  (marked  for  Nashville,  Tenn.,)  anxious  to  undersell  his  honest 
neighbors,  used  lime  Ibr  the  purpose  of  saturation,  only  partially  slaked,  by  which 
means  much  of  the  chlorine  gas  would  be  absorbed,  and,  of  course,  less  expense  in- 
curred. In  time,  moisture  MiD^  absorbed,  the  usual  e^ect  upon  unslaked  lime  fol- 
lowed, the  bursting  of  the  casks  m which  the  chloride  was  packed,  and  the  extricatioa 
of  the  gas,  which,  set  free,  penetrated  the  bales  and  cases  of  valuable  merchandise 
and  ruined  tliem,  as  may  now  be  seen. 

Had  the  chloride  of  lime  been  carefully  and  faithfully  prepared,  no  such  unfortu- 
nate results  would  have  occurred,  and  it  is  melancholy  to  renect  upon  the  injury  in- 
nocent persons  will  sustain  by  the  avarice  and  dishonesty  of  oue  individual.  The 
whole  value  of  the  chloride  of  lime  that  has  worked  all  this  ruin  would  probably  not 
amount  to  two  hundred  dollars ; now  thousands  of  dollars  are  lost,  and  a plentiful  crop 
of  litigation,  disappointmeut,  and  vexation,  is  to  be  gathered  by  the  various  parties 
iotereated. 
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CONCENTRATED  MaUSSES^-QUESTION  OF  DUTIES. 

Hie  question  between  Belcher  <fe  Bros,  and  the  Custom  House  authorities  of  Hew 
Orleans,  relative  to  the  import  of  concentrated  molasses  and  concentrated  melado,  has 
been  finally  decided  by  the  Board  of  Qeneral  Appraisers.  The  decision  sustains  Messrs. 
Belcher  in  all  their  positions  in  the  controversy,  and  virtually  surrenders  the  ground 
taken  by  the  New  Orleans  Appraisers.  The  quantity  in  dispute  amounted  to  ten  mil- 
hons  of  pounds  of  concentrated  molasses,  and  five  millions  of  pounds  of  concentrated 
melado,  the  invoice  value  of  which,  exclusive  of  freights,  amounted  to  $300,000.  In 
mking  the  decision  a new  rule  bos  been  adopted,  that  of  adding  an  export  duty  to  the 
invoice  charges  on  concentrated  molasses,  the  same  as  the  export  duty  on  sugar  now 
charged  by  Uie  Cuban  authorities.  This  charge  is  to  be  affixea  by  the  appraiser  when 
not  charged  in  Cuba,  as  it  is  deemed  that  concentrated  molasses  is  unpurged  sugar,  no 
matter  what  it  is  made  from,  or  how  poor  its  quality.  This  latter  rule  will  be  the 
subject  of  further  litigation  in  the  courts  of  the  united  States. 

We  annex  the  official  report  of  the  General  Appraisers  upon  the  Belcher  A Brothers* 
sugar  case  referred  to  above : — 

OfKicc  OF  Gsnkral  Apfraissrs,  New  York,  Oct.  19, 18SS. 

Sir  : — The  Board  of  General  Appraisers,  to  whom  was  submitted  the  appraisement 
of  several  cargoes  of  concentrated  melado,  molasses,  wet  and  dry  “ tips,”  imported  into 
the  port  of  New  Orleans  by  Messra  Belcher  A Brothers,  specified  in  the  inclosed  state- 
ment, [a  list  of  packages  with  their  marks,  Ac.,]  having  examined  the  samples  pre- 
sented, and  upon  which  they  were  required  to  fix  the  true  market  value  at  the  time 
and  place  of  exportation,  make  the  following  report : — 

The  Board  assumes  that  both  the  concentrated  melado  and  concentrated  molasses 
are  sugars  in  a green  state,  and  they  are  borne  out  in  this  view  of  the  case  by  the  in- 
voices themselves — the  concentrated  molasses,  in  every  instance,  being  invoiced  per 
urroba,  as  sugar,  and  not  per  keg,  ns  molasses. 

The  casks  are  also  charged  as  sugar  casks. 

The  concentrated  molasses  is  not  susceptible  of  being  gauged,  which  is  another  evi- 
dence that  its  proper  classification  is  sugar. 

The  Board  further  assume  that  the  samples  of  the  respective  lots  presented  for  their 
examination  should  always  determine  the  value  of  the  whole  invoice. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

G.  W.  POMEROY, 

Chairman  orUonrd  of  General  Appraitein. 

To  Hon.  Jahbb  Guthrie,  Pec.  of  the  Trenroiy,  Washington,  D.  C, 


ISLE  OF  MAN  TARIFF. 

The  following  appeared  in  Friday’s  Gazette: — “After  our  hearty  commendations. 
By  virtue  of  the  power  vested  in  ua  under  the  fifth  section  of  the  Customs  Tariff  Act, 
16  and  17  Victoria,  cap.  106,  to  omit  and  re-impose  the  duties  levied  on  unenumer- 
ated articles  legally  importable  into  the  Isle  of  Man,  these  ore  to  authorize  you  under 
the  said  section  of  the  Customs  Tariff  Act,  to  allow  all  articles  enumerated  in  the 
tariff  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  not  enumerated  in  the  tariff  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  and 
which  under  the  tariff  of  the  island  would  be  subject  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  fifteen 
per  cent,  to  be  admitted  free  of  duty  so  long  as  the  order  permitting  such  free  im- 
portation shall  continue  unrescinded.  Fur  wmch  this  shall  be  your  warrant.  White- 
hall, Treasury  Chambers,  this  26th  day  of  August  (Sigoed)  Aberdeen,  John  Sao- 
LEia,  the  Commiasioners  of  Customs.  Authority  to  allow  articles  unenumerated  in 
the  tariff  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  subject  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  fifteen  per  cent, 
under  each  tariff,  to  be  admitted  of  duty  free.” — Liverpool  Time*. 


CHANGE  IN  THE  WEIGHT  OF  A TON  OF  COAL. 

A meeting  of  the  coal  dealers  was  recently  held  in  Philadelphia,  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  propriety  of  changing  the  weiAt  of  a ton  of  coal  from  2,240  pounds  to 
2,000  pounds.  Mr.  David  E.  Hance  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  John  J.  Heisler  ap- 
pobted  secretary.  A document  was  read,  signed  by  90  dealers,  recommending  the 
change  in  the  weight  of  a too.  A resolution  was  adopted,  that  the  uniform  weight  of 
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% ton  of  eoa],  to  be  given  in  the  retail  sale  of  coal,  shall  be  2,000  ponnds,  on  and  after 
the  let  of  December.  The  meeting,  which  was  attended  by  28  dealers,  was  unani- 
mously in  favor  of  the  reduction  of  240  pounds,  and  settled  the  question  of  the  proper 
weight  of  a ton  of  coal. 

l^e  dealers  are  allowed  at  the  mines  2,240  ponnds  to  the  ton,  with  an  addition  of 
five  per  cent  for  loss. 


NAUTICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 


S0TICE8  TO  MABINERS. 

Department  of  State,  Washington,  Not.  28, 185S. 
Sir  : — I transmit  for  publication  in  the  Merchants'  Magazine — if  you  should  deem 
such  a course  advisable — a translated  copy  of  a notice  of  the  Central  Marine  Board  in 
Trieste,  which  has  been  recently  received  at  this  Department,  through  the  Austrian 
Legation  in  this  city. 

I am,  Sir,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  L.  MARCY. 

To  Frizmaic  Hunt,  Editor  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine. 


TRANSLATION. 

aonoz  or  thz  j.  r.  ozntral  maritime  government,  imposing  likewise  upon  for- 
eign VESSELS  THE  OBUGATION  OF  KEEPING  A LIGHT  BURNING  AT  THE  HEAD  OF  THE 
FOREMAST  EVERT  TIME  THEY  HAPPEN  TO  BE  IN  ANY  OF  THE  AUSTRIAN  MARITIME 
PORTS,  HARBORS,  OR  OTHER  ANCHORAGE  GROUNDS,  DURING  THE  NIGHT. 

In  virtue  of  the  21st  paragraph  of  the  Regulations  of  January  25,  A C.  No.  8,026, 
relative  to  night  signals  to  be  hoisted  by  Austrian  vessels,  and  also  during  the  preva- 
lence of  fogs,  all  Austrian  ships,  whether  saihng  or  steam  vessels,  ships  of  war  as  wbU 
as  merchant  vessels,  which  happen  to  be  at  anchor  in  Austrian  ports,  unless  they  lie 
close  to  a pier  or  are  moored  in  some  sheltered  spot,  are  obliged  to  keep  a light  of  a 
natural  color  burning  at  the  head  of  the  foremast  from  sunset  to  sunrise,  so  that  the 
same  may  be  easily  seen  from  every  point  of  the  horizon.  The  aforesaid  obligation 
imposed  with  the  view  of  preventing  all  dangers  of  collision,  is  now,  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, and  with  the  modifications  above-mentioned,  extended,  in  virtue  of  the  present 
notice,  to  all  foreign  vessels  which  may  happen  to  be  in  Austrian  ports,  roadsteads,  or 
other  anchorage  grounds  on  the  Austrian  coast,  during  the  night ; and  this  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  that  have  been  made  in  regard  to  national  vessels,  under  pen- 
alty of  a fine  of  five  fiorins  of  conventional  currency,  to  be  levied  upon  the  respective 
captains  or  ship-masters  for  each  and  every  violation  of  the  aforesaid  regulation,  which 
will  go  in  force,  as  regards  foreign  vessels,  on  the  Ist  of  July  next 

The  respective  J.  R.  authorities  at  the  various  maritime  ports  are  charged  to  see, 
both  directly  and  by  means  of  their  dependent  organs,  to  the  faithful  observance  and 
execution  of  the  present  provision. 

The  J.  R.  Lieuteaaat  Marshal  and  President, 
WIMPFFEN. 

The  J.  R.  Viee-President, 

GUTMAN8THAL. 

The  J.  R.  Coverfiment  Councilor, 

WITTMAN. 

Txmstb,  March  14,  J953. 
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LINDKSNJES  AND  LI8TX&  LIGHTS. 

HTDEoaEAPBic  OrncK,  AdmiealtT)  13th  Sept,  1853. 

The  following  is  an  extract  firom  a notice  issued  Uiis  office  on  the  26th  of  Feb- 
marj  last: — 

1.  Lindeffliffis  Light,  7°  S'  east  long.,  67^  58'  north  lat,  I coal  light  to  be  altered 
into  1 reTolying  light  with  a flash  eyery  minute — first  order ; hight  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  163  feet;  visible  at  the  distaiice  of  22  to  24  miles. 

2.  Lister  Ligh^  6®  82'  16"  east  long.,  68°  6'  80"  north  lai,  1 revolving  light  with  a 
flash  every  minute,  second  order,  to  be  altered  into  3 fixed  lights,  second  order ; 126 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea : visible  at  the  distance  of  18  to  20  milea 

Her  Alajesty's  Qovemment  has  now  been  officially  informed  that  the  above-men- 
tioned alterations  have  been  carried  into  effect,  and  that  those  lights  will  re*appear  on 
the  1 6th  of  the  present  month. 

LindesDSBs  Light  will  be  visible  in  all  directions.  The  upper  portion  of  the  light- 
house being  constructed  of  iron  and  painted  red,  and  the  lower  being  of  white  st^e, 
the  whole  building,  which  is  164  feet  high,  will  be  a very  conspicuous  beacon  during 
the  day. 

At  Lister  the  three  fixed  lights  are  in  separate  towers,  forming  an  obtuse-angled 
triangle,  with  its  apex  toward  the  sea.  From  this  tower  the  two  others  bear  N.  b.  W. 
and  S.  R ^ E.,  distant  164  feet,  while  they  bear  from  each  other  N.  N.  W.  A W.  and 
S.  S.  £.  A R,  ffistant  290  feet.  The  seaman  will  therefore  observe,  that  on  any  of 
those  beings  two  of  the  lights  will  be  seen  in  one. 


HVIDINGBO  LIGHT. 

Htdrooraphic  OrncK,  Oct.  18Ui,  1853. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a notice  issued  by  this  office  on  the  26th  of  Febru- 
ary last : — 

Hvidingso  light,  £.  long.  6°  26',  N.  lat  69°  4',  1 coal  light,  to  be  altered  into  1 fixed 
%bt,  with  a fl^h  every  fourth  minute,  second  order;  140  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
tea,  and  visible  at  the  distance  of  20  to  22  miles. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  has  now  been  officially  informed  that  the  foregoing  ar- 
rangement has  been  carried  into  effect ; and  that  the  light  of  Hviding^  appeared  on 
the  1st  of  the  present  month,  as  a fixed  light,  varied  by  a flash  every  fourth  minute. 

The  foregoing  completes  the  alterations  in  the  Norwegian  lights  of  which  notice  was 
given  on  the  26th  of  Febmary. 


MEDITERRANEAN  LIGHTS. 

RKVOLYING  LIGHT  ON  CAPE  GIOEDAM,  ISLE  GOZO,  MALTESE  ISLANDS. 

Htdroorapbic  Ofpicr,  Admiralty,  Oct.  24lb,  1653. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  on  the  15th  of  this  month  a revolving  light  was  estab- 
litiied  on  the  northwest  part  of  the  island  of  Qozo,  near  Cape  Giordan,  in  86°  4'  north, 
and  14°  10'  east  from  Greenwich. 

The  period  of  revolution  is  one  minute ; the  light  is  elevated  400  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  U visible  at  the  distance  of  24  miles  when  bearing  from  N.  £.  ^ E.  round  by  the 
northward  to  N.  W.  by  W.  i W.  until  about  8 miles  from  the  island ; and  within  that 
distaoce  it  will  be  visible  as  far  to  the  northward  as  N.  A E.  unless  concealed  by  inter- 
vening land. 

Air.  Mainprise,  the  master  of  the  Britannia,  has  drawn  up  the  following  directions 
concerning  the  light : — 

Vessels  bound  to  Malta  from  the  westward  often  sight  the  island  of  Gozo  on  a port 
bearing  when  they  have  been  expecting  to  see  it  to  starboard,  especially  if  the  wind 
be  from  the  northwest : this  arises  from  two  causes — first,  a southeasterly  set  of  the 
eurrent;  and  secondly,  from  the  assumption  that  the  variation  of  the  compass  is  1| 
points,  whereas  it  is  only  14^°,  or  li^  points. 

The  light  kept  to  the  southward  of  R S.  £.  will  lead  to  the  northward  of  the  pitch 
of  Cape  St.  Demetri. 
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If  bound  to  Valetta,  run  along  the  north  side  of  Gk>zo,  whidi  is  perfectly  bold,  at  a 
conyenieot  distance  according  to  the  wind  and  sea  till  St  Elmo  Light  comes  in  sight, 
(which  will  first  be  seen  on  a S.  S.  K ^ E.  bearing,)  then  gradually  haul  to  the  south- 
ward. 

Ball’s  Bank  has  six  fathoms  on  it,  and  b reported  to  break  in  bad  weather ; at  other 
times  any  vessel  may  pass  over  it  Cape  Giordan  Light  kept  in  sight  will  give  it  a 
wide  berth. 

The  same  light  kept  in  sight  N.  W.  by  W.  will  lead  well  clear  of  the  island  of  Malta 
at  from  four  to  six  miles,  according  to  your  dbtance  from  the  light 

St.  Elmo  Light  south  clears  the  St  George  Shoal,  and  with  it  on  this  bearing  you 
may  run  for  the  harbor  of  Valetta.  A day-mark  will  be  Zabbar  Gate,  (the  highest 
building  on  the  Cottonera  lines,)  in  line  with  the  K angle  of  Fort  St  Elmo  S.  £. 

If  hove  to  off  Valetta,  waiting  for  daylight,  there  will  be  no  danger  of  the  Monaicar 
Shoal  to  any  class  of  vessel  as  long  as  St.  Elmo  Light  be  kept  in  sight 

VEDITERRANEAM.^LIGHT  ON  PLANA  ISLAND,  COAST  OF  VALENCIA,  SPAIN. 

fiTDROORAPHIC  OmcK,  Oct  19tll,  1853. 

Her  Majesty’s  Government  has  been  officially  informed  that  on  the  Ist  day  of  next 
January  a fixed  light,  varied  by  flashes,  will  oe  established  on  Plana  Island,  on  the 
coast  of  Valencia. 

The  lighthouse  stands  in  88°  10'  13"  north,  and  0°  26'  22"  west  from  Greenwidi; 
it  b 621  yards  dbtant  from  the  east  point  of  the  bland,  and  140  from  the  shore  due 
north  of  it 

The  light  b displayed  at  an  elevation  of  92  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  may 
therefore  be  seen  from  a vessel  at  the  distance  of  16  miles. 


KATTEGAT.~-U6HT  ON  THE  ROBBER  GROUND. 

Htdrooraphic  Offick,  Admiralty,  Oct  261b,  1853. 

Her  Majesty’s  Government  has  been  officially  informed,  that  the  intention  of  the 
Danbh  Marine  Board  to  place  a light-vessel  on  the  Kobber  Ground  south  of  Lseso 
Island  has  been  carried  into  effect 

In  the  Notice  No.  140  of  this  office,  dated  August  29th,  it  was  stated — “ She  will 
ride  8 or  4 cables’  lengths  S.  E.  b.  E.  (by  compass)  from  the  Nyvager,  [New  Beacon,] 
in  lat  67°  8'  80"  N.  and  long.  11°  20'  80"  K from  Greenwich.  She  will  be  schooner 
rigged,  and  each  side  painted  with  a white  cross." 

The  following  further  particulars  have  now  been  received : — 

The  vessel  will  carry  three  lights,  namely,  two  on  her  foremast,  one  above  the  other ; 
the  upper  one  at  an  elevation  of  60  feet  the  lower  one  26  feet ; and  the  third  on  her 
mainmast  40  feet  above  the  sea,  and  they  will  be  visible  at  the  distance  of  9 miles. 

The  vessel  was  moored  at  her  station  in  four  fathoms  of  water  on  the  20th  of  thb 
month. 


SANTO  DOMINGO  LIGHT— WEST  INDIES. 

Htdrooraphic  OrncK,  October  3d,  1853. 

Her  Majesty’s  Government  has  been  officially  informed  that  on  the  14th  of  August 
last,  a fixed  light  was  established  in  the  battery  of  San  Jose  at  the  port  of  Santo 
Domingo. 

The  Light  Tower  is  118  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  light  b 100  feet 
high,  and  vbible  in  all  directions  from  seaward,  beaiing  from  west,  round  to  nearly 
east,  at  the  dbtance  of  9 miles. 

'The  cupola  of  the  tower  i^ainted  white ; it  stands  in  18°  28'  6"  N.  and  69°  62'  80' 
West,  on  the  bearing  of  N.  W.  by  W.  by  compass,  from  Point  Torrecillo  dbtant  1,428 
yards. 

Masters  of  vesseb  bound  to  Santo  Domingo  roads  from  the  eastward,  are  reminded, 
that  having  passed  Point  Causedo,  the  light  tower  being  seen  over  the  land  to  the 
northward  of  Point  Torrecillo,  great  caution  will  be  required  in  rounding  this  point,  to 
avoid  a reef  which  extends  to  the  southwestward  from  it,  and  which  does  not  always 
show  itself  by  the  sea  breaking  on  it. 
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RAILROAD,  CANAL,  AND  STEAMBOAT  STATISTICS. 


THE  RAILWAYS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

FEKPAUD  KXPEXSSLT  FOR  THE  MERCHANTS’  MAGAZINE. 

The  Dumber  of  miles  of  railwRy  now  in  operation  upon  the  surface  of  the  globe  is 
34,176,  of  which  16,180  are  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  and  18,690  are  in  the  Western ; 
and  which  are  distributed  as  follows: — 


Miles. 

Miles. 

In  the  United  States. 

...  17,817 

1 In  Belgium 

682 

In  the  British  Provinces 

828 

In  Russia 

422 

In  the  Island  of  Cuba. 

869 

1 In  Sweden 

75 

In  Panama 

81 

' In  Italy 

In  Spain 

In  Africa. 

170 

In  South  America 

60 

60 

In  Great  Britain 

...  6.976 

26 

In  Germany  

In  France 

...  5,840 

. . . 2,480 

In  India 

........  100 

The  longest  railway  in  the  world  is  the  New  York  Central,  which,  with  its  branches, 

is  621  miles  in  length,  and  constructed  at  a cost  of  $24,988,840. 

The  total  number  of  railways  completed  in  the  United  States  is  266;  the  number 
of  railways  partially  completed  is  66 ; and  the  number  in  course  of  construction  is  84. 
The  total  number  of  miles  of  railway  in  operation  is  17,817 ; constructed  at  a cost  of 
$489,603,128  ; and  the  number  of  miles  in  course  of  construction  is  12,626. 

The  State  of  Massachusetts  has  one  mile  of  railway  to  each  seven  square  miles  of 
its  geographical  surface.  Essex  County,  in  that  State,  with  a geographical  surface  of 
400  square  miles,  has  145  miles  of  railway  facility,  which  is  a ratio  of  one  mile  of 
railway  to  each  three  square  miles  of  geographical  surface. 

For  the  names,  locality,  length,  and  cost  of  the  railways  of  the  United  States,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  table  below. 

MAINE. 

Miles  In  Miles  in 


length 

Including 

branches. 

course  of 

Nsmes  of  EaUwajs. 

When  opened  throughout. 

conslruc- 

tion. 

Cost. 

Androscoggin 

. . .September  15, 1852 

86 

$1,000,000 

Androscoggin  A Kennebec  . . . 
Atlantic  A St.  Lawrence 

...December  1,1860 

55 

2,064,468 

...January  29,1858 

149 

4,242,823 

Bangor  A IHscataqua 

...December  18,1886 

12 

850,000 

Buckfield  Branch 

...December  5,1848 

10 

870,000 

Calais  A Baring. 

. . .December  20,  1861 
. . .November  25,1851 

6 

100,000 

Franklin ” 

Penobscot  A Kennebec 

9 

56 

270,000 

Portland  A Kennebec 

....November  1,1862 

69 

2,614,056 

Portland,  Saco  A Portemouth. 

. ..November  22,  1842 

52 

1,801,888 

York  A Cumberland 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

19 

84 

449,425 

Ashuelot 

....December  81,1860 

24 

496,985 

Boston,  Concord  A Montreal. . . 

...May  80,1858 

98 

2,640,217 

2,684,148 

Cheshire 

. . . November  20, 1849 

64 

Cocbeco 

...October  16,1849 

18 

600,000 

Concord 

. . . .November  10,  1846 

85 

1,886,788 

Contoocook  Valley 

...December  5,1850 

14 

219,460 

Great  Falls 

...October  1,1848 

8 

60,000 

Hancbester  A Lawrence 

, . .December  19,  1849 

26 

717,648 

Freat  Falls  A Conway 

. . .November  80, 1849 

18 

800,000 
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Miles  in  Miles  in 
length  course  of 

Names  of  Railways.  When  opened  throngbont  inclnding  co^truc*  CoSL 

branches,  tion. 

Merrimac  <&  Connecticut  River 62  24  $1,190,994 

Northern November  9,1849  82  ..  8,016,684 

Portsmouth  <&  Concord. August  22,1852  40  ..  1,400,000 

Sullivan December  4,  1860  26  ..  678,600 

White  Mountain July  81,1863  16  ..  600,000 

WUton September  29,  1861  18  ..  600,000 

VEEHONT. 

Bennington  Branch . . 6 

Connecticut  A Passumpsic 61  63  1,600,000 

Rutland  Burlington DecemW  31,1861  119  ..  8,430,599 

Rutland  A Washington November  80,  1851  12  ..  250,000 

Vermont  Canada October  81,1850  88  ..  1,200,000 

Vermont  Central November  1,1849  115  ..  5,735,596 

Vermont  Valley December  20,1861  24  ..  1,000,000 

Western  Vermont June  26,1862  63  ..  1,000,000 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Amherst  <&  Belchertown 26  12  700,000 

Berkshire December  1,1842  21  ..  600,000 

Boston  & Lowell. June  24,  1886  28  . . 1,996,249 

Boston  A Maine. July  24,1848  88  ..  4,092,927 

Boston  A Providence June  11,1836  63  ..  8,646,204 

Boston  A Worcester July  8,1886  68  4,845,967 

Cape  Cod  Branch November  20,  1863  38  ..  6S8,907~ 

Charles  River  Branch December  31,1862  12  ..  160,729 

Connecticut  River November  1,1847  62  1,801,946 

Danvers  A Georgetown December  81,1863  14  ..  800,000 

Dorchester  A Milton May  1,1847  8 ..  124,718 

Eastern November  9,1840  76  ..  8,621,874 

Essex March  1,1849  21  609,007 

Fall  River June  9,1845  42  ..  1,060,000 

Fitchburg March  6,1846  69  ..  8,633,674 

Fitchburg  A Worcester February  11,1850  14  ..  312,219 

Grand  Junction 7 . . 1,282,073 

Harvard  Branch December  81,1849  1 ..  26,701 

Lexington  A West  Cambridge. . . .September  1,  1846  7 . . 237,328 

Medway  Branch December  81,1852  4 ..  87,088 

Lowell  A Lawrence  July  1,1848  12  ..  346,063 

Nashua  A Lowell October  8,1838  15  ..  651,215 

New  Bedford  A Taunton July  2,1840  21  ..  620,476 

Newburyport December  31,1852  16  ..  255,614 

Norfolk  County April  23,1849  26  ..  1,245,928 

Old  Colony November  10, 1846  46  ..  2,298,535 

Peterboro^  A Shirley February  16,1848  14  ..  263,640 

Pittsfield  A North  Adams October  8,1846  18  ..  443,678 

Providence  A Worcester October  20,1847  43  ..  1,781,498 

Salem  A Lowell August  6,1850  17  ..  862,672 

Saugus  Branch February  1,1853  9 ..  128,857 

Southbridge  A Blackstone September  30,  1863  27  ..  600,000 

South  Reading  Branch. September  1,  1860  8 . . 236,227 

South  Shore January  1,1849  11  ..  428,831 

Stockbridge  A Pittsfield January  1,1860  22  ..  448,700 

Stoney  Brook July  1,1848  18  ..  266,813'' 

Taunton  Branch August  8,1834  12  ..  807,136 

Stoughton  Branch April  7,1846  4 ..  98,433 

Troy  A Greenfield 31  86  700,000 

Vermont  A Massachusetts February  20,  1849  77  ..  8,461,629 

Western December  21,  1841  166  ..  9,953,769 

West  Stockbridge. November  80,  1888  8 ..  41,516 

Worcester  A Nashua December  16,1848  46  ..  1,821,946 
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OONKEOnCUT. 


NamM  of  Railwaj*.  Wben  opened  ihrooghont. 

Air  line 

CoUinsTille  Branch  December  81, 1851 

Danbury May  26,  1862 

Hartford,  Proyidence,  A Fishkill . . October  81,1 860 

Honsatonic February  1 2, 1 840 

HouNitonic  Branch December  81,  1860 

Middletown  Branch November  SO,  1861 

Naugatuc  - October  81,  1849 

New  Haven  A Hartford December  26,  1841 

New  Haven  A New  London June  20,  1862 

New  Haven  A New  York November  24, 1849 

New  Haven  A Northampton. October  23,  1850 

New  London  A Stonington 

N.  London,  Willimantic<k  Palmer.. SeptemW  1,  1860 
Norwich  A Worcester November  30,  1840 


BHODS  ISLAND. 

ProvideDce  A Stonington November  10, 1887 


KBW  TOEK. 


Albany  A Snsquehanna 

Attica  A Allegany 

Buffalo,  Coming  A New  York.. , 

Buffalo  A State  Line 

Canandaigua  A Jefferson 

Canandaigua  A Niagara  Falls..  , 

Cayuga  A Susquehanna. 

Central 

Genesee  Valley 

Hudson  A Berkshire.. 

Hudson  River 

Lake  Ontario,  Auburn  A Ithaca 

Lebanon  Springs. 

Lewiston 

Long  Island 

New  York  A Erie 

New  York  A Harlem. 

Northern,  (Albany) 

Northern,  (Ogdensburg) 

Oswego  A Syracuse 

Potsdam  A Watertown 

Rensselaer  & Saratoga. 

Rochester  A Lake  Ontario 

Rome,  Watertown,  St.  Vincent . 
Sacketts  Harbor  A Ellisburg  . . 

Saratoga  A Schnectady 

Saratoga  A Washington 

Sodua  Bay  <k  Southern 

Syracuse  A Binghamton 

Troy  A Bennington 

Troy  A Greenlmsh. 

Troy  A Rutland.. ............ 


.February  28,  1862 
September  15,  1851 
August  1,  1868 


.June  10, 1858 
December  81,  1868 
November  16,  1844 
.October  1,  1861 


.November  10,  1840 
.August  6,  1844 
.July  16,  1861 
January  19,  1852 
.November  6, 1868 
.October  1,  1860 
.December  81,  1886 


.November  25,  1836 
.May  18,1853 
.August  19,1861 
.December  31,  1852 
.November  80,  1832 
.December  24,  1846 


August  16,  1852 
.June  13.1846 

.June  28,1852 


KBW  JBB8ET. 

Belvidere  and  Delaware 

Burlington  and  Mount  Holly December  81,  1850 

Camden  and  Absecom December  31,  1868 

Camden  and  Amboy July  6,  1831 


MUes  la  Miles  in 
lenfrth  course  of 
inclading  construe* 

Cost. 

branches. 

22 

tion. 

78 

1500,000 

11 

275,000 

22 

600,000 

61 

1,313,819 

110 

2,500,000 

11 

276,000 

10 

250,000 

62 

1,.368,162 

62 

1,650,000 

66 

1,700,000 

76 

4,978,487 

46 

1,500,000 

10 

66 

1,460,411 

66 

2,696,488 

60 

2,614,484 

140 

80 

44 

800,000 

46 

88 

900,000 

69 

1,920,270 

47 

987,627 

92 

2,000,000 

85 

1,070,786 

621 

24,933,840 

49 

1,000,000 

81 

824,831 

144 

73 

10,627,664 

. . 

22 

10 

120,000 

96 

2,446.892 

464 

27,661,207 

181 

6,102,981 

82 

1.000,000 

118 

4,983,080 

86 

83 

607,804 

26 

774,495 

7 

200,000 

96 

1,698,711 

18 

201,820 

22 

471.568 

41 

34 

1,882,946 

80 

60 

, , 

1,000,000 

6 

294,796 

82 

•• 

829,577 

84 

29 

700,000 

6 

, , 

75,000 

60 

1,500,000 

90 

. . 

3,245,721 
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MUes  in  Hile«  in 
lengthy  coarse  of 

Names  of  Railways.  When  opened  throughout,  including  construe-  Cost* 

branches.  lion. 


Camden  and  Amboy  Branch 

.November  80, 1840 

26 

8si0,000 

Camden  and  Woodbury 

.October  81,  1847 

9 

100.000 

Morris  and  Essex 

.December  26,1861 

44 

980,918 

New  Jersey 

.June  20,  1886 

81 

680,000 

New  Jersey  Central 

.July  2,  1862 

75 

8,764,866 

Paterson 

.November  26,  1884 

17 

600,000 

Ramapo 

.October  24,  1860 

16 

470,000 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Allegany  and  Portage 

.November  80,  1888 

28 

700,000 

Beaver  Meadow 

.October  81,1887 

26 

160,000 

Beaver  Meadow  and  Branches . . . 

.December  20,  1837 

12 

100,000 

Blairsville  Branch 

.November  26,  1861 

8 

60,000 

Carbondale  and  Honeedale 

.October  24.  1887 

21 

600,000 

Catawissa,  Williamsport  dc  Elmira. October  26,  1868 

42 

1,000,000 

Chesniit  Hill  and  Doyleatown .... 

.December  16, 1862 

15 

800,000 

Chester  Valley 

10 

18 

1,600,000 

Cobb’s  Gap 

45 

Columbia 

.December  81,  1846 

88 

'800,000 

Coming  and  Blossburg 

.December  16,  1840 

40 

600,000 

Cumberland  Valley 

.November  14,  1840 

77 

1,205,822 

Dauaville  and  Pottsville  

.October  16,  1832 

44 

800,000 

Dansville  and  Shamokin 

20 

Erie  and  Ashtabula 

November  80,  1862 

40 

1, 200,000 

Franklin 

October  10,  1840 

22 

600,000 

Germantown  Branch 

• December  6,  1840 

6 

200,000 

Harrisburg  and  Lancaster 

.December  28,  1886 

25 

1,702,623 

Hazel  ton  and  Lehigh 

.November  6,  1840 

10 

80,000 

Hempfield 

82 

Holidaysburgh  Branch 

6 

Iron 

.October  81,  1862 

25 

600,000 

Lackawanna  and  Western 

.October  13,  1861 

68 

1,000,000 

Lebanon  Valley 

56 

Lehigh  and  Susquehanna 

.December  1,  1840 

20 

1,250,000 

Little  Schuylkill 

November  2,  1831 

20 

826,500 

Little  Schuylkill  and  Susquehanna 

28 

86 

600,000 

Lykens  Valley 

.December  81,  1837 

16 

170,000 

Mahonoy  and  Wisconisco 

.November  30,  1850 

17 

180,000 

Maunch  Chunk  and  Branches  .... 

June  17,1827 

25 

800,000 

Mill  Creek 

.October  31,  1832 

9 

180,000 

Mine  Hill 

December  26,  1836 

12 

896,117 

Mount  Carbon  

.November  24,  1830 

7 

70,000 

Nesquehoniug 

.December  19,  1840 

5 

60.000 

Nortli  East 

.January  1, 1862 

28 

600,0C0 

Norristown,  Doylestown  and  New 

Hope 

28 

North  Pennsylvania 

88 

Pennsylvania 

November  13,  1852 

228 

7,978,6o6 

Philadelphia  City 

November  21,  1840 

6 

800,000 

Philadelphia  and  Columbia 

.September  20, 1832 

82 

4,204,969 

Philadelphia,  Germantown  Nor- 

ristown 

.November  80,  1882 

17 

650,000 

Philadelphia  and  Reading 

.December  81, 1840 

92 

16,649,515 

Philadelphia  and  Sunbury . ...... 

.August  25,  1853 

50 

1,600,000 

Philadelphia  and  Trenton 

.October  28,  1833 

80 

600,000 

Philadelphia  and  W^est  Chester.. . 

.December  26, 1860 

21 

600.000 

Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Bal 

- 

timore 

.July  10, 18S7 

98 

6,421,229 

Pine  Grove 

.November  10, 1882 

4 

40,000 
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If omet  of  RaOwayt.  When  opened  throoghont 

Pittsburg  and  ConnelUTille 

Pittiiburg  and  Erie 

PitUsburg  and  Steubenville 

Pottsville  and  Sunbury 

Room  Run October  81,1836 

Schuylkill December  31,1832 

Schuylkill  Valley  and  Branches..  .November  80,  1832 

Strasburg  

Sunbury  and  Erie 

Sunbury  and  Sharookin 

Susquehanna 

Trenton  Branch Decern W 24,  1840 

Trevorlon  and  Mahonoy November  28,  1850 

Valley 

We^t  Cheater October  22,1860 

Williamsport  and  Elmira 

York  and  Wrights ville December  19,  1840 


Miles  in  Miles  in 
length,  course  of 
including  construe-  Cost, 
branches.  tion. 

150  

141  

. . 85  

40  

6 . . ^40.000 

18  ..  200,000 

26  . . 800,000 

85  

85  

20  

52  

6 ..  180,000 

16  ..  160,000 

20  

9 . . 250,000 

26  86  700,000 

18  . . 400,000 


DELAWARE. 


Delaware 

48 

Newcastle  and  Frenchtown 

. .September  20,  1832 

16 

600,000 

MARYLAND. 

Annapolis  and  Elkridge 

..December  31,1846 

21 

, , 

400,000 

Baltimore  and  Ohio 

491 

30 

22,264,888 

Baltimore  and  Susquehanna. . . . 

..November  80,  1846 

86 

• • 

8,870,282 

VIRGINIA. 

Alexandria  and  Orange 

70 

105 

1,400,000 

Appomatox 

..December  81,1850 

9 

200,000 

Central 

105 

90 

1,600,000 

Chesterfield 

..July  6,1832 

12 

. , 

150,000 

Clover  Hill 

..August  15,1852 

15 

800,000 

Covington  and  Ohio 

228 

Cumberland  Gap 

115 

Fredricksburg  and  Gordonsville. , 

38 

Loudon  and  Hampshire 

180 

Manapas  Gap 

New  River 

39 

91 

77 

800,000 

Kwfolk  and  Petersburg 

80 

Greenville  and  Roanoke 

..November  80,  1833 

22 

284,438 

Petersburg  and  Weldon 

..October  81,1833 

60 

, , 

946,721 

Richmond  and  Petersburg 

. .Norember  24,  1840 

21 

. , 

875,405 

Richmond,  Fredricksburg  and  Po- 

iomac 

.December  26,  1840 

76 

, , 

1,509,271 

Rirhmnnd  and  York  River 

42 

Southside 

62 

60 

1,800,000 

Richmond  and  Danville 

73 

74 

1,500,000 

Seaboard  and  Roanoke 

.January  1,  1853 

77 

, , 

1,464,171 

Winchester  and  Potomac 

.November  24,  1836 

32 

. . 

400,416 

ZfORTB  CAROLINA. 

Gaston  and  Raleigh.......... ...December  81,1840  87 

North  Carolina 

Wilmington  and  Weldon. ....... .November  80, 1850  102 


223 


1,606,000 

ii’oo’ooo 
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SOOTH  OAROLIKA. 


Names  of  Railways. 

Charlotte  and  South  Carolina. . 

When  opened  throoghont. 

. . .July  16, 1882 

Greenville  and  Columbia 

King’s  Mountain 

T.anrAna  ..  ..  - 

. . .October 

81,1851 

South  Carolina , 

, . .October 

2, 1888 

Spartmburg  and  Union 

Wilmington  and  Manchester .. . . 

GEORGIA. 

Atalaota  and  La  Grange October  1,  1858 

Athens  Branch December  81, 1840 

Brunswick  and  Florida 

Burke 

Central November  80,  1848 

Eatonton 

Georgia .October  1 3,  1843 

Macon  and  Western. December  26,  1844 

Milledgeville November  24, 1851 

Muscogee 

Rome .October  23,  1850 

Savannah  and  Albany 

South  Western.  December  20,  1851 

Western  and  Atlantic November  19, 1850 

Wilkes 


FLORIDA. 

St.  Joseph’s December  81, 1847 

Tallahassee  and  St  Marks November  80, 1846 

ALABAMA. 


Alabama  and  Mississippi 

Girard  and  Mobile 

Memphis  and  Charleston 

Montgomery  and  West  Point December  81, 1851 

Tennessee  and  Selma 

Tuscumbia  and  Decatur November  80,  1882 

MISSISSIPPI. 


Mississippi,  Natchez  and  Malcolm 

Mobile  and  Ohio 

Raymond December  81,1851 

Vicksburg,  Jackson  and  Brandon.  .November  30,  1846 

LOUISIANA. 

Carrollton December  81,  1881 

Clinton  and  Port  Hudson. November  80,  1860 

Lake  Ponchartrain April  16,  1851 

Mexican  Gulf October  81, 1860 

New  Orleans,  Opelousas  and  Great 

Western 

St  Francisville  and  Woodville April  16,  1881 

West  Feliciana December  26,  1848 

TEXAS. 


Harrisburg  and  Brazos 


MUeein  MUesin 


length, 

course  of 

Including 

branches. 

oonstruo-  Cost. 
Uon. 

112 

1988,416 

10 

85 

200,000 

108 

61 

2,000.000 

25 

600.000 

8 

23 

160.000 

108 

241 

, , 

6,948,678 

, , 

66 

76 

86 

1^(00,000 

87 

2,000.000 

89 

, , 

800,000 

, , 

180 

15 

88 

300,000 

190 

, , 

8,665,872 

, , 

22 

192 

, , 

8,100,000 

103 

1,279,000 

18 

850.000 

26 

46 

*500,000 

18 

, , 

200,000 

191 

57 

, , 

i.boo.ooo 

140 

, , 

8,000,000 

•• 

18 

28 

180,000 

26 

•• 

120,000 

90 

22 

198 

'400,000 

64 

12) 

1,800,000 

89 

, , 

1,286,208 

, , 

250 

46 

• • 

660,000 

80 

88 

406 

2,000,000 

7 

, , 

120,000 

60 

•• 

950,000 

6 

60.000 

24 

. , 

200,000 

6 

, , 

60,000 

27 

•• 

175,000 

119 

28 

, , 

468.000 

168.000 

26 

.. 

72 
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Names  of  Railwajs. 
Alabama  aod  Tennessee. . . . 
Atalanta  and  LaQrange. . . . , 
Cbatanoo^  and  Nashville  . . 
Olerelana  and  Chatanooga. . 
East  Tennessee  and  Georgia 
East  Tennessee  and  Virginia 
Nashville  and  Mississippi. . . 
Memphis  and  LaOrange  . . . . 
Raeburn  Gap 


Covington  and  Lexington  . 
Lexington  and  Frankfort. . 
Lexington  and  Big  Sandy  . 
Louisville  and  Chatanooga 
Louisville  aod  Danville  . . . 
Louisville  and  Frankfort  . . 
Louisville  aod  Newport  . . 
Majsville  and  Danville  . . . 
Majsville  and  Lexington  . 


TKNNXSSXB. 

Miles  In  MUesin 
length,  course  of 
includiDg  constn]o> 

When  opened  throughout,  branches,  tion. 

66  112 

...December  81.  1862  40 

....December  1,  1868  162 

80 

81  29 

60  164 

160 

60 

170 

KBNTUCKT. 

..December  81,  1868  96 

..December  31,  1840  28 

. . .V.V..V.  .*. . . . . . ! . 180 

66 

. .November  80,  1851  66 

78 

no 

44  23 


OHIO. 


Akron  Branch 

Bellbntaine  and  Indiana June  80. 1858 

Central 

Cincinnati.  Hamilton,  and  Dayton.  .September  80,  1861 

CincioDati.  Hillsboro’  A Parkers  burgh 

Cincinnati  and  Marietta 

Cincinnati  and  Xenia 

Cmcinnati.  Zanesville,  A Cleveland  ....  

Cleveland.  Coshocton,  A Zanesville  

Cleveland  aod  Erie November  28,  1862 

develand  aod  Mahoning 

Cleveland,  Norwalk,  and  Toledo  . .January  26.  1858 

Cleveland  and  Pittsbuig ; . .September  30.  1868 

Columbus  and  Cleveland October  26,  1858 

Columbus  and  Lake  Erie September  26,  1868 

Columbus,  Piqua,  and  Indiana  . .„. November  80,  1863 

Columbus  and  Springfield ...October  81.  1852 

Columbus  aod  Newark September  80,  1852 

Columbus  and  Xenia February  28.  1850 

Dayton  and  Miami November  80,  1862 

Dal  ton  aod  Michigan 

Dayton  and  Richmond Deceuiber  81.  1852 

Dayton  and  Springfield  December  26.  1851 

Dayton  and  Western October  81,  1863 

Dayton  and  Xenia 

Eaton  and  Piqua 

Findlay ....November  24,  1851 

Greenfield  and  Miami October  28,  1862 

Hamilton,  Eaton,  aod  Richmond  . .May  81,  185.S 

Irootoa November  16,  1852 

Junction 

Little  Miami October  16,  1847 

Mad  River  aod  Lake  Erie December  10,  1847 

Mansfield  and  Newark November  11,  1851 

Mansfield  and  Sandusky December  31,1853 

Newark  and  Zanesville 

Ohio  and  Indiana December  31,  1853 


14 

118 

69 

60 

87 

76 


95 

*88 

99 

185 

61 

102 

66 

86 

66 

46 

5 

62 

24 

20 

16 

16 

37 

115 

20 

12 

83 

166 

60 

66 

132 


19 

82 

168 

66 

60 

800 

180 

103 


135 


15 

85 


54 


80 


Cost. 

11,200,000 

800,000 

8,000,000 


1,800.000 

1,000,000 


2,000,000 

661,226 


1,868,764 


1,000,000 


800,000 

2,000,000 

1,200,000 

2,146,605 

800,000 

1,600,000 


2,000,000 


1,  61,714 
2.000,000 
8,00(‘,000 
1,200,000 
2,000,000 
1,800,000 

720.000 
1,194,074 
1,000,000 

100.000 

1,000,000 

600,000 

400.000 

800.000 


200,000 

740.000 
718,108 

400.000 

200.000 
1,508,402 
1,754,260 
1,200,000 
1,600,000 


2,700,000 
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Miles  in  Miles  in 
lengtbf  course  of 

Names  of  Railways.  When  opened  throughout,  includiug  construe- 

branches,  tion. 


Ohio  and  Fennsylyania April  9,  1863  187 

Pittsburg  and  Steubenville • . 

Scioto  and  Hocking  Valley 20 

Springfield,  Delaware,  and  Mount 

Vernon 60 

Springfield  and  Mansfield 

Springfield  and  Xenia November  19,  1862  20 

Steubenville  and  Indiana December  81,1863  112 

Troy  and  Michigan 20 

Western 


42 

106 

66 

72 


60 

78 


MICHIGAN. 

Central December  31,  1851 

Detroit  and  Pontiac November  80,  1840 

Erie  and  Kalamazoo December  81, 1840 

Southern,  (including  Northern  In- 
diana)   September  30,  1851 

INDIANA. 

Cincinnati,  Logansport,  & Chicago 

Central September  30,  1868 

Evansville  and  Terre  Haute 

Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago 

Fort  Wayne  and  Muusic 

Indianapolis  and  Belfontaine July  31,  1863 

Indianapolis  and  Lafayette November  30,  1862 

Indianapolis  and  Laurenceburg 

Indianapolis  and  Peru December  31,  1853 

Indianapolis  and  Terre  Haute  . . . .February  16,  1862 

JetTersonville  and  Columbus October  9,  1862 

Junction 

Martinsville  and  Franklin December  24,  1862 

New  Albany  and  Salem 

Ohio  and  Mississippi 

Shelby ville  and  Edinburgh October  24,  1860 

Shelby  ville  and  Knightstown  «...  .December  20,  1861 
Shelby  ville  and  Rushville November  19,  1851 

ILUNOIS. 

Alton  and  Chicago 

Alton  and  Jacksonville 

Alton  and  New  Albany 

Alton  and  Springfield .September  9, 1852 

Alton  and  Terre  Haute 

Aurora  Branch 

Belleville  and  lllinoistown 

Central 

Chicago  and  Aurora October  16,  1853 

Chicago  and  Mississippi October  20,  1858 

Chicago  and  Galena  Union August  31,  1863 

Chicago  and  St  Charles  

Illinois  and  Wisconsin 

Lake  Shore 

Northern  Cross — Eastern  Extension 

Northern  Cross — Western  Exten- 
sion   

O’Fallon  and  Coal  Bluff -.December  81,  1840 

Peoria,  Knoxville,  and  Burlington 

Peoria  and  Ocquaka 

Peoria  and  Warsaw 

Rock  Island  and  Chicago January  1, 1864 


228 

26 

88 

816 


174 

72 

27 


83 

61 

68 

73 

72 

66 

25 

260 

87 

16 

27 

20 


80 


*78 

86 

233 

160 

128 

175 

*24 


16 

7 

*60 

192 


105 

*84 

159 

60 


*28 


88 

25 

249 


270 

65 

175 

170 

19 

14 

466 


160 

81 

95 

80 

21 

11*6 

80 

120 


Cost 

$3,000,000 


400,000 

1,200,000 


400,000 

2,600,000 

400,000 


8,614.197 

800,000 

860,000 

4,678,082 


8,600,000 

1,500,000 

640,000 


1,800,000 

1.000,000 

1,200,000 

1,600.000 

1.500.000 

1.800.000 


600,000 

5,000,000 

1,800,000 

820,000 

640.000 

400.000 


600,000 


1,600,000 


720,000 


6,000,000 

8,000,000 

2,600,000 

3,600,000 


600,000 


800,000 

140,000 


1,200,000 


4,000,000 
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RaUroad^  Canals  and  SUamboai  Statisties. 

Miles  in  MUeein 
leo^h,  ooureeof 

Names  of  Rsilvrnjs.  When  opened  thronghoni.  incluoing  construe-  Cost 

branches,  lion. 


St  Charles  Branch 

.November  26, 

1860 

8 

$160,000 

SangamoD  and  Morgan 

, . . . . 

56  89 

1,000,000 

Springfield  and  Bloomington. . . . 

..October  81, 

1868 

60 

1,200,000 

Warsaw,  Rock  Island,  and  Byron 

180 

MISSOURL 

Harinp>>a1  and  8L  Joseph 

210 

Iron  Mountain. 

...  76 

North  Missouri 

228 

Pacific  (Kansas)  

60  135 

1,000,000 

Pacific  (South  ^est) 

280 

Rt-  Tallin  Jind  nhurlPA  , , , , , 

...  85 

IOWA. 

Bnrlingtnn  and  MiMAuri 

. . . 800 

Tltihqque  and  Keokuck 

...  180 

wisooNsnr. 

Milwaukie  and  Mississippi 

92  100 

2,000,000 

Milwaukie  and  Watertown 

...  60 

Bock  River  Valley  Union 

. .January  1, 

1854 

86 

1,800,000 

Kennahe.  and  Beloit 

...  60 

EXOAFlTULATIOir. 

No.  of 

No.  of 

miles  in 

miles  in 

Stales. 

No.  of 

opera- 

course  of 

Cost 

rsUwsya 

lion. 

oonstruc*n. 

Maine 

417 

90 

$12,662,645 

New  EUunpshire 

16 

512 

24 

16,186,264 

Vennoot 

8 

422 

59 

14,116,196 

Massachusetu  

1,288 

48 

66,602,687 

Rhode  Island 

60 

• a • 

2,614,484 

Connecticut 

. ...  • . 16 

669 

88 

20,657,857 

New  York 

2,846 

664 

94,628,785 

New  Jersey 

408 

29 

11,686,605 

Pennsylvania. 

64 

1,464 

987 

58,494,675 

Delaware 

2 

16 

48 

600,000 

Maryland. 

8 

697 

. 80 

26,024,620 

Virginia 

21 

678 

1,180 

12,720,421 

No^  Carolina  

8 

249 

228 

4,106,000 

South  Carolina 

• 

576 

874 

11,287,098 

Georgia 

16 

884 

446 

16,084,872 

Florida 

54 

... 

260,000 

Alabama 

6 

221 

669 

8,686,208 

Mississippi 

156 

486 

8,070,000 

I.<CHiiiiana 

7 

117 

119 

1,181,000 

Texas 

1 

72 

Tennessee 

9 

8«8 

695 

7.800,000 

Kentucky. 

9 

288 

452 

4,909,990 

Ohio 

2,867 

1,678 

44,927,058 

Michigan 

4 

601 

.... 

18,842,279 

Indiana 

18 

1,127 

748 

22,400,000 

Illinois 

1,262 

1,946 

26,420,000 

Missoari 

6 

60 

968 

1,000,000 

Iowa 

2 

480 

Wisconsin 

4 

i78 

200 

8,800,000 

Total 

. . . M.  • . 896 

17,817 

12,526 

$489,608,128 

VOL.  XXX. NO.  I.  9 ' 
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StatisHes  of  Population^  etc. 


STATISTICS  OF  POPULATION,  &c. 


THE  ENGLISH  CENSUS. 

It  appears  from  the  English  Census  of  1851  that  the  total  number  of  persons  form- 
ing the  people  of  Great  Britain  on  the  night  the  Census  was  taken — the  81st  of  March, 
1861 — was  21,129,967.  After  stating  this  chief  fact,  the  census  takers  sajr,  with  great 
truth : — 

It  is  difficult  to  form  any  just  conception  of  these  large  numbers,  for  men  are  rarelj 
seen  in  large  masses,  and  when  seen  tbeir  numbers  are  seldom  known.  It  is  only  bj 
collecting,  as  in  other  cases  of  measuring,  the  units  into  masses,  these  masses  into  other 
masses,  and  thus  ascending  pr^ressiyely  to  a unit  comprehending  all  others,  that  the 
mind  attains  any  adequate  notion  of  such  a multitude  as  a million  of  men.  Thus,  from 
a file  of  ten  persons,  which  the  eye  takes  in  at  one  yiew,  the  mind  readily  conceiyes 
ten  such  groups,  or  a hundred,  and  again  ascending  to  ten  hundred  or  a thousand ; to 
to  ten  thousand  or  a myriad;  to  ten  myriads  or  a hundred  thousand;  and  to  ten  hun- 
dred thousand  or  a million — arriyes  at  the  conception  of  the  twenty-one  millions  of 
people  which  Great  Britain  contained  within  its  shores  on  the  night  of  March  8,  1861. 
Another  way  of  arriying  at  this  conception  is,  by  considering  the  numbers  in  relation 
to  space ; as  4,840  persons  might  stand  without  crowding  on  the  4,840  square  yards 
in  an  acre,  8,097,600  persons  would  coyer  a square  mile,  (equal  to  640  acres ;)  and 
the  twenty-one  millions  of  people  in  Great  Britain,  allowing  a square  yard  to  each 
person,  would  therefore  coyer  seyen  square  milea 

Doubting  whether  this  statement  conyeys  a complete  idea  of  the  number  of  people 
in  Great  Britain,  the  Report  attempts  another  mode  of  illustration ; — 

The  building  of  the  Great  Exhibition  in  London  inclosed  18  acres,  and  60,000  or 
60,000  persons  often  entered  it  daily  ; on  the  9th  of  October  98,224  persons  filled  its 
floor  and  galleries,  and  could  almost  be  suryeyed  by  the  eye  at  one  time.  Of  100,000 
persons  a general  notion  can  be  formed  by  all  those  who  witnessed  thb  spectacle  at 
the  Crystal  Palace ; it  is  a greater  number  than  eyer  were,  at  one  time,  in  a building 
covering  eighteen  acres,  but  somewhat  less  than  the  greatest  number  (109,915)  that 
ever  entered  in  one  day,  October  7th.  The  population,  then,  of  Great  Britain,  inclu- 
ding men,  women,  and  children,  exceeds  211  hundred  thousands;  and  at  the  rate  of 
a hundred  thousand  a day,  could  have  passed  through  the  building  in  2 1 1 days ; the 
English — as  they  are  169  thousand — in  169  days;  the  Welsh,  10  hundred  thousand, 
in  10 days;  the  Scotch, 29  hundred  thousand, in  29  days;  the  148,126  islanders  in  the 
British  Seas,  in  less  than  a day  and  a half  ; the  162,490  soldiers  and  seamen  absent 
from  the  coun^  when  the  census  was  taken,  in  less  than  two  days.  The  population 
of  Great  Britain  in  1801  amounted  in  round  numbers  to  109  hundred  thousands;  and 
102  of  the  211  hundred  thousands  in  1861,  or  as  many  as  could  pass  through  such  a 
place  in  102  days,  would  represent  the  increase  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  in  half 
a century. 


COLORED  POPUUTION  NORTH  AND  SOUTH. 

The  Richmond  Examiner  publishes  an  interesting  statistical  article,  contrasting  the 
physical  condition  of  the  free  blacks  of  the  North  and  the  slaves  of  the  South.  The 
Examiner  says : — 

In  Maine  there  are  1,856  free  blacks,  of  whom  94  are  insane — 1 to  14  1 In  Louis- 
iana there  were  46  insane  out  of  198,194  slaves — I in  every  4,810.  In  MassachusetU 
the  ratio  of  insanity  among  the  free  negroes  was  1 to  every  43.  In  Virginia,  1 to 
1,286.  In  Missouri,  1 to  979.  In  Illinois,  1 to  47.  The  census  of  1850  showed  that 
there  was  1 blind  person  to  every  2,446  whites,  1 blind  to  every  2,646  slaves,  whilst 
among  the  free  colored  persons  of  the  North  there  is  1 blind  to  every  870.  There  is 
I idiot  to  every  1,040  slaves,  and  1 idiot  to  every  436  free  blacks  at  the  North  I The 
total  of  afflicted,  of  blind,  deaf,  dumb,  idiotic,  and  insane,  among  slaves  at  the  Sooth, 
is  1 to  every  1,057,  while  these  maladies  are  endured  among  the  free  blacks  of  the 
North  in  the  ratio  of  1 to  eveiy  81 1. 
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POPUUTIOI  OF  BRITISH  NORTH  AMERICAN  COLONIES. 


The  popoIatioQ  and  extent  of  the  British  North  American  Colonies,  will  be  seen  hj 
the  following  statement,  prepared  in  the  office  of  the  chief  snperintendent  of  educa- 
tion, at  Toronto : — 


Tear.  ProTinceo. 

1852  Upper  Canada 

1852  Lower  Canada 

1851  New  Brunswick 

1861  Nova  Scotia 

18-18  Prince  Edward’s  Island 

1851  Newfoundland... 

1851  Hudson’s  Bay  Territory. 
Ifii51  Labrador 

Total 


Popalation. 

Square  Milee. 

958,289 

147,882 

890,261 

201,989 

198,800 

27,700 

276,117 

18,746 

62,678 

2,184 

101,600 

67,000 

180,000 

2,600,000 

5,000 

170,000 

2,662,695 

8,126,401 

FOFULATION  OP  CHIXP  0171X8. 


1844. 

1846. 

I8SI. 

Toronto,  U.  0. 

21,000 

so, 776 

Hamilton 

6,882 

14,119 

Kingston 

9,600 

11,586 

Quebec,  L.  C 

87,000 

42,062 

Montreal 

60,000 

67,716 

Frederickton,  N.  B 

4,000 

4,468 

St  Johns. 

20,000 

!«,746 

Halifox,  N.  S 

28,500 

86,000 

(foarlottetown,  P.  K L 

4,600 

4,717 

8t  Johns,  N F..  

19,000 

Sl.ODO 

SCHOOL  POPUUTION  OF  CINCINNATI. 

The  School  Census  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has  just  been  taken  by  authority,  as  a basis 
for  distribution  of  the  State  education  fund.  The  Cincinnati  Atloi,  from  which  we 
derire  the  returns,  says : — **  It  is  a remarkable  fact — if  it  be  really  a fact — that  with 
the  increase  of  the  population  for  two  years,  the  number  of  children  is  two  thousind 
less  in  1858  than  in  1851.  It  will  be  noted  also  as  remarkable,  that  in  the  eighth  dis- 
trict there  is  a decrease  in  numbers  of  one  thousand  and  ninety-six ! There  certainly 
Dnst  have  been  some  mistake  in  the  collecting  together  this  census.” 

SCHOOL  OKlfSUS — YOUTH  BETWEEN  POUR  AND  TWENTY- ONE  TEAB8  OP  AOX. 


Ist  District ....... 

1861. 

1861. 

8,421 

-WHITKS— 

18il. 

8,274 

InertaM. 

Dccfeata. 

147 

OOLOED. 

18Ai. 

86 

2d 

« 

2,898 

8,818 

220 

.... 

872 

8d 

U 

1,154 

1,270 

116 

• • • • 

4th 

U 

1,659 

1,778 

119 

• • • • 

87 

5th 

u 

2,876 

2,682 

2,408 

.... 

224 

186 

6th 

u 

2,406 

2,458 

2,084 

2,668 

110 

.... 

69 

7ih 

M 

8,029 

8,848 

869 

• • • • 

158 

8tl> 

M 

8,626 

2,480 

.... 

1,096 

26 

9th 

« 

8,889 

2,649 

2,414 

2,736 

86 

.... 

104 

10th 

44 

2,836 

421 

.... 

16 

11th 

44 

8,560 

2,284 

4,162 

602 

. . . • 

12 

12th 

44 

2.617 

833 

• • . . 

86 

18th 

44 

4,278 

4,104 

• . . • 

168 

88 

14th 

4< 

1,767 

1,468 

.... 

804 

10 

16th 

Si 

106 

105 

.... 

.... 

see* 

40,269 

87,778 

88,206 

2,866 

1,989 

1,068 

The  returns  for  the  fifteenth  district  have  not  been  received,  it  is  therefore  estimated 
St  the  same  as  last  year. 
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JOURNAL  OF  MINING  AND  MANUFACTURES. 


SILTER  AT  THE  COPPER  MIIVES  OF  LAKE  SUPERIOR. 

The  Han.  Truman  Smith,  United  States  Senator  from  Connecticut,  has  written  a 
letter  announcing  an  important  discovery  in  respect  to  our  mineral  interest  on  Lake 
Snperior,  which  he  made  by  the  agency  of  an  ac^mplbhed  metallurgist  recently  from 
Europe.  Mr.  Smith  has  spent  most  of  the  summer  on  the  Lake,  actively  employed  in 
attending  to  the  interests  of  several  companies  in  which  he  is  concemecL  It  has  not 
been  known,  or  even  suspected  until  recently,  that  there  is  in  the  matrix  of  some  of 
the  mines,  if  noi  all,  an  ore  of  silver.  Mr.  Smith  gives  a statement  of  four  parcels 
which  were  reduced  with  the  results  (we  quote  from  his  letter)  as  follow : — 

Na  1.  From  Northwest  Mine,  yield  after  the  rate  of  66  oz.  of  silver  to  100  lbs.  of  ore 
—equal  to  1,120  oz.  per  ton;  value,  $1,865  21. 

No.  2.  Isle  Royale  Mine,  jield  after  the  rate  of  26  Oz.  to  the  100  lbs.— equal  to  520 
oz.  per  ton ; value,  $627  20. 

No.  3.  From  the  same  mine,  yield  after  the  rate  of  40  oz.  to  the  100  lbs.-~equal  to 
800  oz.  per  too ; value,  $968. 

Na  4.  Cliff  Mine,  yield  after  the  rate  of  12  oz.  to  the  100  lbs. — equal  to  240  oz.  per 
too ; value,  $390  40. 

I am  informed  by  Gen.  ViUomil,  the  very  able  Minister  from  Ecuador,  it  is  consid- 
ered in  South  America  that  an  ore  which  will  yield  from  4 to  6 ounces  will  pay  all 
expenses,  including,  of  course,  the  mining  expenses.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
I brought  forward  these  ores,  adhering  as  they  did  to  the  copper,  without  the  slightest 
suspicion  that  they  were  argentiferous  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  were 
selected  specimens.  But  1 must  believe  that  these  results  will  prove  gieatly  above 
any  average  that  can  be  obtained  hj  practical  operations.  That  the  ores  are  likely  to 
add  much  to  the  value  of  our  mines,  I stronglv  believe.  The  mining  expenses  are  all 
incurred  in  taking  out  the  copper.  Hence,  whatever  may  be  obtained  m the  form  of 
ailrer,  will  be  an  addition  to  our  resources. 

The  questions  may  be  asked — What  is  the  amount  of  these  ores  t Are  they  likely 
to  become  a matter  of  national  importance  t 

I am  not  prepared  to  answer  these  inquiries.  My  belief  i^  the  quantity  will  prove 
to  be  very  considerable,  and  perhaps  large  in  some  of  the  mines,  and  large  in  the  ag- 
negate.  I shall  take  measures  to  have  this  subiect  investigate,  so  far  as  it  can  be 
done  at  this  late  season  of  the  year,  and  I may  make  a further  communication  thereon. 

I feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  caution  the  public  against  wild  speculations  based  on 
these  revelations.  1 am  engaged  in  the  business  of  mining,  which  I hold  to  be  useful, 
legitimate,  and  proper ; but  1 abhor  stock-jobbing — it  has  been  the  greatest  curse  of 
Lake  Superior.  Iiet  us  keep  cool,  ascertain  the  &cts,  and  act  accordingly.  I make 
this  staiement  because  my  experiments  are  on  the  streets,  and  I deem  it  best  to  have 
the  case  in  an  authentic  form. 


RE-OPENING  OF  A SILVER  MINE  IN  PENNSTLVANU. 

The  re  opening  of  an  ancient  silver  mine  in  Pequea  Valley,  Lancaster  county,  has 
caused  some  excitement  The  mine  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  English  capitalists, 
who,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolutionaiy  war,  buried  their  tools  and  closed  up 
the  shafts  and  tunnels.  Since  then  the  existence  of  the  mine  has  been  forgotten,  or 
onl^  remembered  as  a traditional  fable,  until  recently,  when  some  traces  were  found 
of  it,  and  operations  were  commenced  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  R Bowen. 
He  has  succeeded  in  clearing  out  one  tunnel  or  adit  level,  100  yards  long,  7 feet  high, 
and  5 feet  wide;  a shaft  60  feet  deep,  and  the  beginning  of  another  adit  level 
Assays  that  have  been  made  of  the  ore  (argentiferous  galena)  show  that  it  contains 
OTer  $500  worth  of  silver  to  the  ton,  and  yields  about  80  per  cent  of  lead.  A letter 
from  Mr.  Bowen,  dated  October  26, 1863,  states  his  conviction  that  the  mine  was 
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abaodooed  hurriedly,  not  firom  its  proying  onprodtable,  bnt  solely  oa  aocoant  of  the 
war ; that  the  tools  will  be  foand  buried  in  the  mine,  and  that  a large  quantity  of  ore, 
previously  mined  and  cleaned,  is  deposited  also  with  them;  He  adds,  that  one  month's 
experience  proves  that  the  mine,  as  now  exposed,  will  pay  the  interest  of  1 1,300,000 
on  a working  capital  of  |1(0,000,  and  with  a capacity  equal  to  100  men.  He  pub- 
lishes, also,  a letter  from  Hon.  James  Cooper,  who  states  that  his  father,  who  was 
bom  in  17  64,  in  the  Pequea  settlement,  had  spoken  of  hearing  from  his  lather,  of  the 
existence  of  these  mines,  and  of  their  having  been  abandoned  and  filled  up  by  the 
English  operators,  on  account  of  the  war.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  either  of  the 
former  history  or  the  present  value  of  the  mines,  and  their  re- discovery  will  make  a 
great  addition  to  the  already  vast  mineral  wealth  of  Lancaster  county. 


QUICKSILVER  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

<TB1IISI.ATBD  FBOIC  THB  COOBIBB  DBf  BTATS  CNII.) 

The  annual  production  of  mercury  at  the  mines  of  Almaden,  (Spain,)  Idria,  (Frioul,) 
Hnngaiy,  Transylvania,  Peru,  etc.,  is  valued  at  from  thirty  to  forty  thousand  (juintal^ 
(cwt,)  China  and  Japan  also  produce  an  equal  quantity  of  mercury,  but,  I believe,  do 
not  export  the  article.  Notwithstanding  this  large  production  the  supply  is  by  no 
rneaos  equal  to  the  demand,  and  many  gold  and  silver  mines  have  ceased  to  he  worked 
on  account  of  the  scarcity  and  high  price  of  that  metaL  The  mystery  which  yet  en- 
Telops  the  operations  at  the  mines  of  New  Almaden,  has  prevented  me  from  obtain- 
ing accurate  returns,  but  we  can  to  some  extent  supply  that  want  lri>m  our  own  observa- 
tions, and  enable  your  readers  to  appreciate  the  value  of  these  mines  in  California. 
The  richest  minerals  of  Europe  are  those  of  Almaden  and  Idria;  the  first  contain  10 
per  cent  of  metal,  the  latter  6 per  cent  The  other  minerals  are  less  rich.  I have 
analyxed  several  samples  of  cinnabar,  taken  from  different  spots  in  New  Almaden, 
and  they  have  yielded  from  29  to  72  per  cent  Tlie  general  average  was  about 
50  per  cent;  tmit  is  to  say,  the  cinnabar  is  from  10  to  1 1 times  richer  than  that  of 
Europe. 

1 have  analyzed  the  refuse  which  came  from  the  furnaces  at  New  Almaden,  and 
found  8 and  10  percent  of  mercury.  I'hus  have  they  thrown  aside  a mineral  as  rich 
as  that  of  Idria  and  Almaden.  The  loss  of  8 to  10  per  cent,  combined  with  a equal 
loes  by  evaporation  on  account  of  defective  apparatus,  is  a most  deplorable  waste  of  the 
riches  of  toe  earth.  There  are  at  New  Almaden  ten  furnaces  for  roasting,  more  or 
less  imperfect  in  construction,  and  which,  nevertheless,  furnish,  if  in  constant  operation, 
from  thirty  to  thirty-five  thousand  pounds  of  mercury  weekly.  To  obtain  that  amount 
of  metal  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  cinnabar  are  consumed,  and  from  eighteen 
to  tweo^  thousand  pounds  of  mercury  lost  from  bad  management.  The  following 
calculation  will  serve  to  show  at  what  weekly  expense  these  mines  could  be  worked, 
onder  a proper  system  of  management : — 


Fuel 

Laborers’  wages 

Wear  and  tear  of  machinery. 
Expense  of  package,  etc.. . • 
Interest  on  capital 


$160 

1,60U 

200 

500 

1,600 


Total $8,800 

The  above  outlay  would  produce  50,000  lbs.  of  mercury.  This  would  be  working 
with  a very  limited  capital,  and  it  would  be  easy  to  double  the  product  by  increasing 
the  capital  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  I need  not  say  that  these 
calculations  are  not  founded  upon  any  results  obtained  at  New  Almaden ; I neither 
know  the  receipts  nor  expenses  of  working  those’  mines.  I only  wish  to  render 
appar^t  to  all  the  importance  to  which  that  branch  of  metallurgic  industry  can 
be  raised.  But  to  return  to  New  Almaden,  the  only  important  work  which  exists 
there  is  a rift,”  or  inclined  plain,  which  conveys  the  mineral  to  Uie  works.  Do  they 
find  collections  of  pure  mercury  in  those  mines  f We  do  not  know,  but  tliink  it  ought  to 
exist  in  considerable  quantities,  and  that  it  would  be  discovered  by  well  directed  re- 
searches. The  deposits  of  cinnabar  appear  very  extensive  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  mines  now  worked,  and  we  may  safely  predict  that  hereafter  new  and  extensive 
works  of  a similar  chanuler  will  be  establisned  diere.  D.  D’HfilNY. 
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STATISTICS  OF  THE  SHOE  MAHUFACTURE. 

This  has  become  a great  business — and  though  everybody  is  aware  of  this,  very  few 
are  aware  of  the  actual  extent  to  which  it  is  carried  on. 

In  the  State  of  Massachusetts  it  is  the  second  in  importance,  agriculture  being  the 
first.  It  has  not  only  a greater  number  of  persons  engined  in  it  than  any  other  l^di* 
craf^  but  it  probably  pays  better.  The  Andover  Advertiser  has  an  article  giving  the 
statistics  of  this  business,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  aggregate  value  of  boots  and 
shoes  manufactured  in  the  State  is  estimated  at  $87,000,000,  which  equals  the  manu- 
facture in  all  the  other  States  combined,  and  exceeds  that  of  any  other  manufacture  in 
this  commonwealth,  the  item  of  cotton  goods  of  all  kinds  amounting  to  but  $12,103,449. 
Of  the  above  value,  $12,000,000  worth  are  annually  shipped  to  New  York,  where  there 
are  250  boot  and  shoe  warehouses,  many  of  which  sell  from  $100,000  to  $1,000,000  a 
year,  and  three  of  them  even  exceed  the  highest  sum  named.  The  remainder,  that  are 
not  used  at  home,  are  sent  to  the  South  and  West,  to  California,  the  West  Indies, 
South  America,  Australia,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  to  England,  and  the  continent  of 
Europe. 

The  sale  of  “ findings/’  which  does  not  include  leather,  employs  thirty-eight  firms  in 
New  York,  and  amounts  to  $600,000  a year.  Most  of  the  pegs  used  in  this  immense 
business  are  made  in  New  Hampshire,  and  one  firm,  it  is  san),  manufactures  fifty  bush- 
els daily.  The  pegs  are  cut  by  machinery.  A machine  has  been  invented  recently  to 
drive  them  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time,  and  another  machine  for  sewing  and 
stitching  has  come  in  use. 

Lynn  is  engaged  in  this  business  more  extensively  than  any  other  town.  With  a 
popmation  of  14,267,  the  number  of  manufactures  is  144,  and  of  operatives,  8,787 
males,  and  6,422  females;  and  the  number  of  pairs  made  annually,  4,683,900 ; from 
1840  to  1850  there  were  707  dwelling  houses  built,  and  the  number  of  rateable  polls 
doubled.  Danvers,  population,  8,109 ; manufacturers,  85 ; operatives,  1,184  males,  698 
females ; pairs  made,  1,128,000 ; dwelling  houses  increased  from  479  to  1,020  from  1840 
to  1850,  and  the  number  of  rateable  polU  in  a similar  proportion.  Stoneham,  popula- 
tion, 2,886;  manufacturers,  24;  operatives, 415  males,  876  females;  850,000  pairs  of 
children’s  shoes  made  annually.  There  b more  than  one  male  shoemaker  to  each  fam- 
ily. In  Orafton,  one  manufacturer  uses  100  bushels  of  shoe- pegs  per  year. 

The  whole  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  business  within  the  Slate,  by  the  cen- 
sus of  1850,  b 89,944. 


MINERAL  WEALTH  OF  EGYPT. 

William  C.  Bstant,  in  one  of  hb  letters  published  in  the  Evening  Post,  says: — 

When  I was  in  Upper  Egypt,  I fell  in  with  an  Italian  who  was  employed  to  obtain 
sulphur  from  a mine  among  these  mountains.  They  are  incredibly  rich,  said  he,  in 
beds  of  ore  of  various  metals  and  other  mineral  productions ; but  these  cannot  be 
worked  for  want  of  fuel  Egypt  has  no  mines  of  coal — all  that  is  used  in  her  steam- 
ers and  her  manufactures  b brought  from  England.  She  has  springs  of  mineral  oil, 
the  indication  of  beds  of  coal,  and  wherever  they  are  to  be  found,  the  government  has 
made  excavations  to  a great  depth  and  at  a great  cost,  but  without  success.  An  Arab, 
in  wandering  among  the  mountains  at  the  Ked  Sea,  not  long  since,  found  a little  pool 
of  quicksilver  where  it  had  flowed  from  the  rocks.  He  attempted  to  scoop  it  up  with 
hb  hands,  but  it  slid  through  his  fingers.  He  then  drew  it  up  in  his  mouth,  filled  with 
it  the  leathern  bottle  in  which  he  carried  water,  and  brought  it  home.  He  was  taken 
ill  immediately  afterward  and  died,  probably  from  the  effect  of  the  quicksilver  be 
had  swallowed,  so  that  the  spot  where  he  found  it  is  still  unknown,  though  diligent 
search  has  been  made  for  it. 

CAPITAL  INVESTED  IN  MANUFACTURES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  entire  capital  invested  in  the  various  manufactures  in  the  United  States,  on  tbe 
Ist  of  June,  1850,  not  to  include  any  establishments  producing  less  than  the  annual 


value  of  $500 — 

Amounted,  in  round  numbers,  to $530,000,000 

Value  of  raw  material 560,000,000 

Amount  paid  for  labor 240,000,00  • 

Value  of  manufactured  articles 1,020,000,000 

N umber  of  persons  employed 1 ,050,000 
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MIL!  FOR  MAFUFACTURBRS. 

IfClk  now  possesses  other  offices  besides  the  production  of  hotter  and  cheese,  and 
the  flavoring  of  tea.  It  has  made  its  way  into  the  textile  factories,  and  has  become  a 
▼aloable  adjunct  in  the  bands  of  the  calico  printer  and  the  woolen  manufacturer.  In 
the  cl^  of  pigment  printing  work,  which,  indeed,  is  a sp^ies  of  painting,  the  colors 
are  laid  oo  the  face  of  the  goods  in*  an  insoluble  condition,  so  as  to  present  a full, 
brilliant  face.  As  a vehicle  for  eflhcting  this  process  of  decoration,  the  insoluble  alba* 
men  obtained  from  eggs  wm  always  used  until  Mr.  Pattison,  of  Glasgow,  found  a 
more  economical  substitute  in  milk.  For  this  purpose  buttermilk  is  now  bought  up 
in  large  quantities  from  the  farmers,  and  the  required  insoluble  matter  is  obtained 
fnvn  it  at  a price  fiur  below  that  of  the  egg  albumen.  This  matter  the  patentee  has 
called  **  lacbrine.’*  A second  application  of  the  same  article — ^milk — has  j'ust  been 
developed,  by  caoses  arising  out  of  the  recent  high  price  of  olive  oil  The  woolen 
manufiMtorers  are  now  using  the  high  priced  article  mixed  with  milk.  This  mixture 
is  said  to  answer  much  better  than  oil  alone,  the  animal  fat  contained  in  the  globules 
of  the  milk  apparently  furnishing  an  element  of  more  powerful  effect  upon  the  woolen 
fibers  than  the  pure  vegetable  oil  alone. — London  Med  Jour, 


MERCANTILE  MISCELLANIES. 


UT  OF  THE  ANXIOUS  DEBTORi 


(aDDBEBSKO  to  his  OONriDINO  BOTOHBB.) 
Ala — **  Will  you  love  me  then  <u  now/** 


Too  bsve  told  me  that  jou  trust  me, 
And  you  prove  the  words  you  speak, 
As  you  send  the  meat  in  daily, 

And  the  book  but  once  a week! 

May  1 hope  your  kindly  feeling 
Nothing  ever  will  estrange, 

And  this  pleasant  mode  of  dealing 
Circumstances  ne'er  will  change? 
When  you  send  a twelvemonth's  bill  in, 
And  to  pay  1 don't  know  how, 

When  vou  hear  I've  ^t  a shilling, 

WUl  you  trust  me  then  as  now  7 


Though  a month  may  pass  unclouded. 

And  you  send  what's  ordered  home. 
Yet,  as  week  on  week  advances. 

Thoughts  across  your  mind  roust  come. 
You  will  lose  your  old  polllenesa, 

And  reluctant  All  vour  tray. 

Cheerful  looks  will  lose  their  lightness 
When  you  find  1 never  pay. 

When  my  debts  have  pressed  upon  me, 
And  my  tradesmen  make  a row. 

Will  the  change  find  yon  unchanging — 
Will  you  trust  roe  then  as  now  l^Funck, 


FRAUDS  IN  WOOLEN  CLOTH. 

A correspondent  of  the  Oeneeee  Farmer  makes  a curious  development  in  relation 
to  woolen  cloths  manufactured  abroad  for  the  American  market  He  says : — 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  hundreds,  and  I might  say  thousands,  of  bales  of  the 
cast  off  ra^  of  paupers  have  been  import<^  and  worked  up  in  woolen  cloth  to  sell  to 
the  American  p^ple.  These  rags,  as  vou  told  us  not  long  since,  were  formerly  used 
as  manure.  Imported  rag^,  all  wool,  bring  seven  cents  per  pound  in  the  New  York 
market ; rags  bmf  cotton  and  half  wool,  three  to  four  cents  per  pound.  Now,  who 
among  your  readers,  if  they  knew  it,  would  wear  a garment  made  in  part  of  wool  of 
the  worst  description,  and  part  of  the  lousy  rags  of  beggars  t Who  would,  if  they 
knew  it,  wear  woolen  clothes  6t  only  for  manure  f All  the  low-priced  men’s  wear  la 
of  this  description  of  cloth,  and  may  be  easily  detected  by  putting  one’s  band  upon  it 
— it  feels  as  rough  as  a horse-card.  There  is  no  occasion  for  manufacturers  to  work 
up  old  rags  in  this  country,  where  wool  is  so  plenty ; but  they  will  continue  to  make 
it  as  long  as  they  can  humbug,  sell,  and  fleece  the  people  out  of  their  money.  This 
counterfeit  cloth  is  made  of  imported  rags,  and  imported  wool  that  cost  but  little  more 
than  the  rags.  The  frauds  the  manufacturers  commit  upon  the  unsuspecting  laboriog 
men  throws  the  rheep  speculation  entirely  in  the  shade. 

I reluctantly  acknowledge  the  general  laxity  of  trading  morals,  and  the  little  value 
set  upon  virtuous  actions ; and  it  is  astonishing  how  few  persons  among  the  laboring 
daises,  deeply  interested  in  agricultural  prosperity,  take  the  trouble  to  read,  think, 
and  act  upon  Woad  and  sound  principles. 
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THE  MAV  RETIEE])  FROM  BUSHTESS. 

Almost  erery  man  sets  out  in  life  with  the  determinatioo,  when  a certain  snm  has 
been  accumulated,  to  retire  from  the  cares  of  business  and  enjoy  the  balance  of  his 
days  “of  turn  cum  dignitate”  VisionB  of  sunny  farms  and  rural  retreats  are  ever  before 
him ; but,  unfortunately,  few  men  have  the  courage,  when  the  required  sum  has  been 
obtained,  to  be  content^  and  retire.  In  the  course  of  years  new  tastes  have  been 
squired,  and  new  wants  added  to  the  humble  catalogue  with  which  he  commenced 
life.  The  rural  retreat  has  become  a suburban  residence,  with  coach,  horses,  stables, 
dhc.,  and  a few  thousands  more  have  become  necessary.  So  he  goes  toiling  on,  his  ambi- 
tion widening  and  extending  as  he  pushes  and  ur^es  his  way  on  to  competence  and 
fortune.  During  all  this  time  he  forgets  he  is  getting  older — that  his  capacity  for  en- 
joyment is  getting  more  contracted  every  day — that  his  tastes  and  habits  are  becom- 
ing confirmed  in  business  life,  so  that  when  be  does  muster  up  the  firmness  to  yield 
his  place  in  the  business  world  to  younger  men,  be  is  about  as  unhappy  a mortal  as  one 
could  meet  on  a summer's  day. 

It  is  related  of  a tallow  diandler  of  London,  who  had  accumulated  a fortune  and 
retired  to  his  villa,  that  time  hung  so  heavily  on  bis  hands  that  he  used  to  have  a 
melting  day  once  a week,  and  make  his  own  candles  for  amusement.  He  had  pro- 
bably neglected  through  his  life  to  lay  in  a store  of  knowledge,  to  cultivate  a taste  for 
reading,  or  otherwise  prepare  his  mind  as  well  as  his  pocket  for  the  purposes  of  a 
life  of  leisure.  His  great  object  had  been  to  make  enough  to  retire  on,  without  caring 
to  provide  something  to  retire  with. 

That  man  alone  can  hope  to  enjoy  a pleasant  leisure  in  the  evening  of  bis  days  who 
has  intellectual  means  of  enjoyment  always  at  command.  He  must,  or  should,  be 
satisfied  with  a comfortable  independence  and  leave  the  cares  of  business  in  the  meri- 
dian of  life,  if  he  can,  before  he  Mcome  so  habituated  to  a certain  routine,  to  deviate 
from  which,  or  leave,  instead  of  comfort  or  happiness,  would  only  make  him  miserable 
and  discontented. 


FRAUDS  IN  TRADE. 

So  common  have  frauds  in  trade,  by  adulteration  of  cheap  with  dearer  substances, 
become,  that  one  scarcely  feels  safe  now-a-days  in  trusting  to  anything  save  his  own 
close  examination,  and  even  chemical  test  of  articles  of  family  consumption.  It  was 
not  so  when  old-fashioned  honesty  was  not  accounted  stupidity — when  a man  was 
content  to  earn  a respectable  living  for  himself  and  family,  and  did  not  set  up  his 
coach  contemporaneously  with  his  grocery-shop — when  bis  sons  chopped  wooa  and 
wore  home  spun,  and  his  daughters  cooked  his  breakfast  before  they  went  to  the  dis- 
trict school — when  swindling  was  accounted  crime,  and  cheatbg  retained  its  diction- 
ary definition. 

A mao  must  grow  rich  now,  with  a rush.  His  sons,  as  soon  as  they  shed  their  pet- 
ticoats, must  sport  gold  watches  and  diamond  rings,  and  his  daughters  leave  off  long 
pantalettes  for  long  Cashmere  shawls  and  rosewo^  pianos.  He  can’t  find  God  in  the 
old  wooden  church  or  the  little  village  school-house ; and  we  doubt  if  God  can  find 
him  in  the  dim  light  of  richly-stained  glass,  and  velvet  curtains,  hid  beneath  the  mass 
of  pride,  and  vanity,  and  avarice,  that  is  inclosed  within  the  frescoed  walls  of  our 
modem  theaters — churches,  we  meant  to  have  said.  It  tidses  a “ power  of  money  ” 
for  a poor  man  to  ape,  with  a moderate  degree  of  success,  a millionaire,  and  honest 
trade  is  too  slow  a process  of  becoming  a nabob. 


UW  TO  PREVENT  BAD  DEBTS. 

An  old  merchant  of  New  York  city  says  be  is  quite  convinced  that  if  a simple  law, 
like  the  following,  were  passed,  it  would  prevent  75  per  cent  of  the  bad  debts  now 
made,  besides  promoting  eminently  honor,  integrity,  and  upright  mercantile  char- 
acter:— 

“ Be  it  enacted,  dse..  That  all  laws  for  the  collection  of  any  debt,  contracted  after 
the  passage  of  this  law,  be  abolished,  except  where  property  is  transferred  for  its  se- 
curity ; the  property  so  transferred  to  be  the  only  legal  security  of  such  debt.” 

We  entertain  much  the  same  opinion. 
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A COMMERCIAL  C05SCIEHCE. 

Ad  old  Dutchman,  named  Shumm,  who  lived  in  one  of  the  wretched  hovels  that 
stand  in  the  rear  of  Sheriff- street,  and  whose  apparent  poverty  and  manifest  sufferings 
from  a dreadful  case  of  hernia  had  long  excited  the  sympathy  of  his  humane  neighbors, 
died  of  asthma  and  a complication  of  other  diseases.  He  was  well  known  to  be  of  a 
very  obstinate  and  eccentric  disposition ; and,  although  he  had  been  confined  to  his  bed 
some  weeks,  he  not  only  rejected  all  m^ical  aid,  but  persisted  to  the  last  in  his  singu- 
lar habit  of  sleeping  in  the  whole  of  his  wardrobe,  which  consisted  chiefly  in  a pair  of 
breeches,  that  at  some  remote  era  had  been  constructed  of  blue  velvet,  and  a sailor’s 
jacket,  and  a frieze  overcoat,  all  of  which  exhibited  accumulated  proofs  of  the  old  m^’s 
attachm^t  He  sent  for  Mr.  Van  Duerson,  a respectable  countryman  of  his  residing 
in  the  neighborhood,  who  had  given  him  charitable  relief,  and  privately  requested  him 
to  make  his  will  I To  this  gentleman’s  great  surprise,  he  bequeathed  various  sums  of 
money,  amounting  altogether  to  $8,700,  to  children  and  grand-children  residing  at 
Newark  and  Alb^y,  and  confidentially  informed  him  where  his  property  was  depos- 
it^ He  then  narrated  to  Mr.  Van  Duerson  the  following  remar^ble  facts  in  his 
history : — 

He  stated  that  about  twenty-five  years  ago  he  was  a porter  to  a mercantile  house 
in  Hamburgh,  and  having  been  long  in  its  employ,  was  frequently  entrusted  with  con- 
siderable sums  of  money  for  conveyance  to  other  establishments.  In  an  hour  of  evil 
influence  he  was  induced  to  violate  his  trust,  and  abscond  to  this  country  with  a large 
sum.  Having  arrived,  he  invested  the  greater  part  of  it  in  the  purchase  of  two  houses, 
which  adjoined  each  other,  and  which,  before  he  had  effected  an  insurance  on  them, 
were  burnt  to  the  nound.  Considering  this  judgment  of  heaven  upon  his  dishonesty, 
be  determined  to  devote  the  remainder  of  his  Urn  to  a severe  course  of  industry  and 
parsimony,  with  the  single  object  in  view  of  making  full  restitution  to  the  persons 
whom  be  had  injured,  or  to  their  descendants. 

He  adopted  another  name,  and  with  the  means  he  had  left,  commenced  business  in 
this  city  as  a tobacconist ; and  although  his  trade  was  a retail  one,  and  be  had  a^ain 
suflered  a heavy  loss  from  fire,  he  had  succeeded,  five  years  since,  in  acquiring  sufficient 
property  to  accomplish  his  just  and  elevated  purpose.  He  then,  accordingly,  sold  his 
stock  in  trade,  and  was  preparing  to  transmit  the  necessary  amount  to  Hamburgh, 
where  the  mercantile  firm  he  had  defrauded  still  continues,  when  be  ascertained  that 
it  had  a branch  establishment,  or  agency  counting  bouse,  at  Philadelphia.  Thither  he 
went,  and  paid  the  sum  of  $14,000,  being  emiivalent  to  the  original  sum  he  had  em- 
bez^ed,  with  a certain  rate  of  interest  The  latter,  however,  was  generously  returned 
to  him  by  a son  of  one  of  the  partners,  and  this,  together  with  some  surplus  money,  he 
hM  bequeathed  as  above  stated.  For  the  last  five  years  be  has  lived  in  utter  obscu- 
rity, and  in  severe  accordance  with  his  long-formed  habits  of  parsimony.  His  executor, 
Mr.  Van  Duerson,  found  the  aboved-named  sum  of  $8,700,  principally  iu  doubloons, 
curiously  concealed  in  a certain  private  department  of  the  tenadous  breeches  before 
specified ; and  it  was  ascertained  that  the  old  man’s  dreadful  case  of  hernia  was  a case 
of  something  frr  less  objectionable.  The  remainder  of  his  mone^  was  found  under  the 
patches  of  his  jacket,  with  the  exception  of  a small  sum  in  shillings  and  sixpences  dis- 
covered in  an  old  snuff-jar,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  depository  of  his  current 
funds. 


THE  PARIS  EXHIBITION  OF  1855. 

A letter  from  Paris  states  that  satisfactory  reports  have  been  received  to  the  invi- 
tation, which  the  French  government  transmitted  to  every  country  of  Christendom,  to 
supply  domestic  products  for  the  Universal  Exhibition  at  Paris  in  1855.  In  order  to 
astonish  the  world  the  more,  a committee  of  twelve  literati  of  the  capital  have  de- 
vised an  article  as  a tribute  and  illustration  of  French  literature ; it  is  a volume  of 
the  dimensions  of  a large  journal — a pand  folio  of  a thousand  pages,  to  which  a hun- 
dred French  writers  of  celebrity  will  be  summoned  to  contribute.  Each  will  treat 
seme  piarticular  and  prime  division  of  the  Exhibition — the  most  useful,  curious,  or 
brilliant ; in  verse  or  in  prose.  Thus  the  whole  will  be  emblazoned,  described,  com- 
memorated, and,  it  may  be  hoped,  immortalized,  by  the  most  gifted  and  practised 
pens.  The  volume  is  to  show,  besides,  the  utmost  excellence  to  which  typ^raphy, 
photography,  engraving,  drawing,  the  imaginative  and  the  exquisite  in  the  fine  lu^, 
nave  attained  so  far,  in  the  present  century.  The  cost  will  be  enormous;  how  it  is 
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to  be  defrayed,  has  not  been  determined;  but  on  this  head,  the  sanguine  projectors 
and  the  ^rreppondents  of  the  press,  do  not  seem  to  be  in  the  least  uneasy.  A lirely 
interest  is  already  excited  throughout  France,  in  the  success  of  the  Exhibition ; if 
Christendom  should  ren'ein  at  peace,  and  the  country  internally  tranquil,  it  will  be 
the  very  climax  in  every  respect 


GREAT  RESULTS  FROM  A SMALL  BEGINNING. 

The  New  Tork  Artisan  relates  the  following  anecdote,  which  we  republish  for 
the  encouragement  of  persi  na  uf  small  resources,  except  in  their  willing  hands  and 
honest  hearts : — 

Mrs.  B.  (the  respected  widow  of  Mr.  B.,  some  years  since  an  extensive  and  opulent 
merchant  in  this  city,)  becoming  reduced  in  circumstances,  with  four  children  to  sup- 
port, took  a small  thread  and  needle  store  in  Washington-street,  in  a bouse  fitted  up 
by  a suiter  of  a Mr.  A.,  an  eminent  baker  of  thirty  years’  standing  in  New  YoriL 
Having  purchased  7 lbs.  of  flour  wherewith  to  make  a batch  of  bread  for  her  children, 
she  innocently  enough,  on  its  withdrawal  from  the  oven,  placed  it  on  the  counter  to 
cool.  Some  parties  called  in  accidentally  to  make  some  trifling  purchase,  and,  re- 
marking the  nice  fresh  looking  bread,  exclaimed — 

“ Oh,  Mrs.  B.,  what  beautiful-looking  bread!  Will  you  sell  me  a loaf?”  She  re- 
plied— “ It  was  intended  for  my  children,  but  to  please  a customer,  I will  sell  it” 

'^e  proceeds  and  profits  on  that  one  sale  enabled  her  to  purchase  14  lbs.  more, 
which  was  speedily  converted  into  domestic  bread,  and  was  rapidly  sold.  Progress- 
ing thus,  and  finding  such  a demand  for  this  description  of  bread,  she  was  soon  ena- 
bled to  purchase  a barrel  of  flour,  und  finally,  after  some  years  of  extraordinary  suc- 
cess in  the  business,  she  purchased  600  acres  of  land  in  Michigan,  SOn  of  which,  five 
years  ago,  were  sown  with  wheat  and  in  a high  state  of  cultivation.  On  these  SOO 
acres  she  raised,  in  one  year,  16,000  worth  of  wheat 

SHIPNOLOGY. 

Nothing  so  strikingly  indicates  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  our  mercantile 
marine  as  the  ingenuity  displayed  in  the  invention  of  names  for  ships.  Formerly  our 
merchants  were  satisfied  with  a modest  nomenclature — calling  their  vessels  after  their 
wives  or  their  friends,  by  the  name  of  some  ancient  worthy  or  modem  hero,  or  by 
some  name  or  adjective  expressive  of  strength  or  safety.  Now  all  thb  is  changed, 
and  seems  to  be  the  only  desideratum.  We  have  the  Courser,  the  Buceph^us. 

the  Eclipse,  the  Flying  Dutchman,  and  the  Flying  Childers ; the  Stag  Hound,  the 
Wild  Pigeon,  the  Swallow,  and  the  Bald  Eagle  ; the  Sea  Foam  and  the  Ocean  Spray; 
the  West  Wind  and  the  Whirlwind;  the  Simoon  and  the  Sirocco ; and  lastly,  the 
Thunder  Cloud,  the  Phantom,  the  Tornado,  and  the  Wings  of  the  Morning.  What 
next? 


IT’S  WHAT  YOU  SPEND. 

“ It  8 what  thee’ll  spend,  my  bon,”  said  a sage  old  quaker,  not  what  thee’ll  make 
which  will  decide  whether  thee  a to  be  rich  or  not.”  The  advice  was  trite,  for  it  was 
Franklin’s  in  another  shape:  Take  care  of  the  pennies, and  the  pounds  will  take  care 
of  themselves.”  But  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated.  Men  are  continually  indulging 
in  small  expenses,  saying  to  themselves  that  it  is  only  a trifle,  yet  forgetting  that  the 
aggregate  is  serious — that  even  the  sea-shore  is  made  up  of  petty  grains  of  sand.  Ten 
cents  a day  even  is  thirty-six  dollars  and  a half  a year,  and  that  is  the  interest  of  a 
capital  of  six  hundred  dollars.  The  man  who  saves  ten  cents  a day  only,  is  so  much 
pener  than  him  who  does  not,  as  if  be  owned  a life  estate  in  a house  worth  six  hundred 
dollars. 


PROYERfiS  FOR  BUSINESS  MEN. 

Honesty  is  the  best  policy.  Short  reckonings  make  long  friends.  A man  may  buy 
gold  too  near.  A needy  man’s  budget  is  full  of  schemes.  A rolling  stone  gathers  no 
moss.  Credit  lost  is  like  a broken  looking-glass.  Debt  is  the  worst  kind  of  poverty. 
Pay  as  you  go,  and  keep  from  small  scores.  Sudden  trust  brings  sudden  repentance. 
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L — The  Lava  of  Conlraele.  By  THEOPaiLug  Parsons,  LL.  D.,  Dane  Professor  of  Law 
in  Harrard  University  at  Cambridge.  Vol.  L,  pp.  776.  ^ston : Little,  Brown  k 
Co. 

Mr.  ParaoDs’  long  experience  in  commercial  law,  both  as  a practitioner  of  the  high- 
est standing,  and  recently  as  Professor  in  the  Cambridge  Law  School,  has  enabled 
him  to  disease  the  subject  of  his  work  in  the  fullest  and  most  satisfactory  manner. 
Bailmen^  Partnership,  Bills,  and  Notes,  Agency,  and  all  other  matters  in  which  a 
contract  is  an  essential  part,  are  treated  of  with  a completeness  which  makes  the  book 
eren  snperior  to  most  of  the  large  separate  works  on  each  of  these  various  subjects, 
and  what  will  commend  it  especially  to  tho^e  who  have  sometimes  need  of  coming 
to  a speedy  conclusion  on  the  points  involved,  it  rigorously  excludes  from  the  text 
everything  in  the  nature  of  case-statements  and  conflicting  decisions.  Where  there  is 
yet  a doubt  the  Professor  says  so,  but  gives  his  opinion  as  to  the  preponderance  of 
authority,  adding  throughout  in  thf  foot-notes,  full  and  carefully  corrected  references 
to  the  reported  cases.  While  therefore  it  is  valuable  to  the  lawyer  as  a work  of  re- 
ference, it  is  easy  of  comprehension  to  those  not  bred  to  the  profession,  and  we  can 
recommend  it  to  merchants  desirous  of  learning  something  or  the  legal  rights  wd 
liabilities  connected  with  every-day  business,  as  a clear,  safe,  and  reliable  authority. 
In  every  respect,  both  of  style,  arrangement,  and  philosophical  deduction,  it  is  a valu- 
able accession  to  legal  literature,  and  cannot  fail  to  command  the  highest  reputation. 

2.  — Scotia  8 Bard$.  8vo.,pp.658.  New  York : Robert  Carter. 

We  have  books  containing  selections  from  the  poets  of  England,  America,  Germany, 
Italy  and  France,  and  now  one  of  the  brothers  of  the  enterprising  publisher  of  this 
volume  has  grouped  in  graceful  form  some  of  the  choicest  gems  of  Scotland's  gifted 
bards.  Commencing  with  Thompson,  the  author  of  the  “ Seasons,"  the  editor  intro- 
duces specimens  of  more  than  thirty  Scotch  poets,  each  prefaced  with  a concise  and 
pertinent  sketch  of  the  author. ' Then  follow  a few  pages  of  selections  from  **  Songs  for 
the  Nursery,”  which  Lord  Jeffrey  said  contained  more  touches  of  genuine  pathos — 
more  happy  poetical  images — more  sweet  and  engaging  pictures  of  what  is  peculiar  in 
depth,  softness  and  thoughtfulness  of  Scotch  domestic  anection,  than  he  had  met  with 
in  anything  like  the  same  compass  since  the  days  of  Burns.  Near  the  close  of  the 
volume  the  editor  has  placed  several  pieces  from  anonymous  writers,  with  a few  from 
others  of  less  celebrity  than  those  contained  in  the  bodv  of  the  collection.  The  seloc- 
tioos  have  been  most  copious  from  the  minor  poets,  or  those  least  known  in  this  toun- 
tiy.  The  selections  throughout  are  judiciously  made,  and  the  editor  has  displayed 
good  taste  and  a sound  judgment  in  the  entire  arrangement  of  the  work.  It  is  printed 
on  a large,  handsome  type,  on  the  floest  white  paper,  with  some  finely  executed  illus- 
trations, and  forms  altogether  a splendid  and  an  attractive  work. 

3.  — The  New  Household  Receipt  Book  ; containing  Maxims,  Directions  and  Specifics 
for  Promoting  Health,  Comfort  and  Improvement  in  the  Homes  of  the  People.  By 
Sarah  Joskpua  Hall,  author  of  “Northwood,”  “Woman’s  Record,”  “The  New 
Book  of  Cookery,”  <tc.  12mo.,  pp.  392.  New  York : H.  Long  & Brother. 

A most  useful  and  really  valuable  book,  containing  a thousand  things  which  every 
housekeeper  should  undcrstanil.  Mrs.  Hale  is  a woman  of  good  taste,  good  sense  and 
sonnd  judgment,  and  while  holding  the  pen  of  a ready  writer,  she  b not  deficient  by 
any  means  in  the  accomplishments  which  go  so  far  to  render  every  home  a comfort- 
able and  happy  one.  It  is  designed  as  a companion  to  her  “ Ladies*  New  Cook  Book,” 
and  contains  matter  equally,  if  not  more  important  and  useful.  It  should  be  found  in 
the  bands  of  every  housekeeper  in  the  land,  and  we.  hope  it  will  be. 

4.  — A History  of  England.  By  John  I^qabd,  D.  D.  Vol.  iv.  12mo.,  pp.  837. 
Boston : P^lips,  San  p on  di  Oa 

The  present  edition  of  this  histoiy,  which  we  have  before  noticed,  is  to  be  completed 
in  thirteen  volumes.  This  volume  commences  with  the  campaign  against  the  Scots, 
in  1827,  and  closes  with  the  execution  of  Sawtre,  in  1399.  It  includes  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.  and  part  of  Henry  IV.  and  Edward  III. 
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5* — The  Briiinh  Poete.  18mo.  volumes.  Boston : LitUe,  Brown  h Ca 
In  a former  number  of  the  Merchant’  Magazine  we  noticed  this  superb  collection  of 
the  British  PoeU,  in  course  of  publication  by  Little,  Brown  h Oo.,  of  Boston,  and  refer- 
red to  the  publi^tion  in  this  series  of  the  poetical  works  of  Gray,  Goldsmith  and  Pope, 
the  two  former  in  one  volume  each  and  the  latter  in  three  volumes.  We  have  since 
received  from  the  same  publishers,  in  continuation,  uniform,  and  in  the  same  beautiful 
and  correct  style,  the  poems  of  Prior,  in  two  volumes,  with  a life  by  the  Rev.  John 
Mitford ; the  poems  of  Cowper,  in  three  volumes ; the  pM>ems  of  Butler,  in  two  volumes, 
and  Collius  in  one  volume.  I'he  series,  when  completed,  will  form  beyond  all  ques- 
tion the  best  and  most  complete  edition  of  the  British  poets  from  Spencer  to  Moore, 
comprising  some  eixtv  volumes,  and  embracing,  besides  those  already  enumerated,  the 
poetical  works  of  Akenside,  Beattie,  Bums,  Churchill,  Dryden,  Falconer,  Milton,  Par- 
nell, Shakspeare,  Scerry,  Wyatt,  Swift,  Thompson,  Kirke  White,  Young,  Ac.  The 
enterprise  is  regarded,  as  well  it  may,  with  the  highest  respect.  The  volumes  are  in 
every  particular,  to  say  the  least,  equal  to  the  celebrated  Aldine  edition,  and  the  price 
at  which  they  are  offered — seventy-tive  cents  per  volume — so  low  as  to  place  the  vol- 
umes in  the  possession  of  almost  every  admirer  of  English  poetry.  Each  work  is 
ac<»mpanied  with  a comprehensive  personal  and  critical  memoir  of  the  author,  from 
writers  of  eminence.  Tnis  publication  will  do  away,  in  the  minds  of  Americana  of 
taste,  with  the  necessity  of  importing  tlie  Aldine  or  any  other  English  edition  of  these 
poets.  We  shall  refer  to  this  edition  as  it  progresses,  and  we  hope,  as  we  have  no 
uoubt  such  will  be  the  fact,  that  the  publishers  may  be  amply  remunerated  for  their 
liberality  in  this  noble  enterprise. 

6. — Wild  Scenee  and  Song-Birds,  By  C.  W.  Webber,  author  of  “Wild  Scenes  and 
Hunters,”  Ac.  With  Twenty  Illustrations,  printed  in  Colors,  from  Drawings  bv 
Mrs.  C.  W.  Webber  and  Alfred  J.  Miller.  8vo.,  pp.  849.  New  York  : George  P. 
Putnam  A Co. 


The  present  volume,  “ Wild  Scenes  and  Song-Birds,”  as  the  author  correctly  re* 
marks,  can  fairly  be  considered  but  another  step  towards  that  assimilation  between 
the  formalities  of  mere  technical  natural  history  and  the  graces  and  uses  of  generid 
literature,  for  which  the  author,  iu  his  proper  character  of  hunter-naturalist  (yet  in  bis 
prime,)  has  labored  for  so  many  years.  Discarding  every  thing  of  a purely  technical 
character,  he  blends  the  useful  in  nature  with  the  attractive,  and  discourses^  to  the 
reader  of  Nature’s  wildest,  gayest,  gentlest  themes.  The  fifteen  plates  of  birds  and 
flowers,  printed  in  colors,  by  Mrs.  Webber,  the  author’s  wife,  are  really  beautiful — the 
best  specimens  of  the  art  that  we  have  ever  seen.  In  these  “ she  has,”  says  the  author, 
“ simply  endeavored  to  illustrate  her  own  views  of  * wonan’s  rights,*  in  the  earnest 
effort  to  achieve  something  undoubtedly  in  the  true  departments  of  art  which  seem 
most  congenial  and  proper  to  femenine  ambition,  viz. — bird  and  flower  painting,  with 
toeir  cognate  associations  of  the  ornate,  the  graceful  and  the  beautiful.”  Five  plates 
in  the  volume  are  by  Alfred  J.  Miller,  of  Baltimore.  Four  of  these,  in  which  Indiana 
appear,  are  scenes  in  a campof  Delawares.  Their  elegance  adds  greatly  to  the  attrac- 
tive features  of  the  work,  ^e  letterpress  is  ornamental  and  the  illustrations  spirited 
and  brilliant — and  altogether,  we  have  a volume  of  more  than  ordinary  taste,  elegance 
and  beauty. 


7. — The  Works  of  Ben  Jonson.  With  a Biographical  Memoir,  by  William  Girroan. 

A New  Edition.  8vo.,  pp.  944.  Boston : Phillips,  Sampson  A Co. 

Ben  Jonson,  who  was  bom  ten  years  after  Shakspeare,  has  been  regarded  as  second 
only  in  dramatic  literature  to  the  great  dramatic  poet,  although  some  are  disposed  to 
claim  for  the  more  Sbaksperian  genius  of  Bumont  and  Fletcher  a higher  rank.  At  all 
events,  he  founded  a style  of  regular  English  comedy,  massive,  well  compacted,  and 
fitted  to  endure.  His  works  altogether  consist  of  about  fifty  dramatic  pieces,  but  by 
far  the  greater  part  are  masmies  and  interludes.  The  volume  before  us  is,  we  believe, 
the  first  complete  edition  of  Jonson’s  works  that  has  ever  been  published  in  this  coun- 
try. It  forms  a compact,  handsomely- printed  volume  of  nearly  one  thousand  pages, 
embracing  all  his  comedies,  ma^ues,  epipp^ms,  Ac.  The  collection  is  prefaced  wiUi  a 
biographical,  personal,  and  critical  memoir  of  the  author’s  life,  by  William  Gifford,  the 
celebrated  English  review  writer.  This  memoir  is  not  merely  a rehash  or  transcript 
of  the  vague  accounts  of  former  biographers,  which  each  has  taken  in  succe^ion  fixun 
his  predecessors ; but  it  is  written  with  great  ability,  and  evinces  a critical  acumen 
rarely  met  with  in  productions  of  its  cla^  We  are  happy  to  learn  that  it  is  to  be 
followed  in  uniform  style  by  the  works  of  Bumont  and  Fletcher. 
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8.  — Hittory  of  the  City  of  New  York.  By  David  Valintini,  Clerk  of  the  Common 
CounciL  Sva,  pp.  404.  New  York;  George  P.  Putnam  <b  Ca 

Mr.  Valentine,  who  has  for  many  years  been  connected  with  the  government  of  New 
York  in  the  capacity  of  City  Clerk,  enjoyed  rare  opportunities  for  collecting  the  mate- 
rials fifr  the  present  work.  It  has  been  his  aim  to  trace  the  progress  of  the  city  of 
New  York  in  such  a manner  as  to  illustrate  to  the  reader  of  the  present  day  its  gra- 
dual development,  from  a wilderness,  tlurough  the  maturing  stages  of  a hamlet,  a vil- 
lage and  a city.  Commencing  with  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  island  and  of  the 
adjacent  country,  he  brings  the  history  down  to  the  close  of  the  first  half  of  the  last 
century.  We  arc  glad  to  notice  that  the  author  is  engaged  in  preparing  for  press  the 
subsequent  history,  which  will  probably  bring  it  down  to  the  present  time,  llie  task 
thus  liar  has  been  performed  with  ability,  industry  and  zeal,  and  we  regard  the  present 
volume  as  a most  valuable  contribution  to  the  historical  literature  of  the  State  and  the 
country. 

9.  — A Month  in  England.  By  Henry  T.  Tuctkerman.  r2mo.,  pp.  248.  New  York : 
J.  S.  Redfield. 

A month  in  En^and,  in  our  day,  with  the  iron  road,  affords  moie  time  for  observa- 
tion than  a year  some  quarter  of  a century  since.  Novelty  in  books  of  travels  in  the 
mother-land  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  from  the  ordinary  writer ; and  although,  in  the 
present  instance,  well-known  scenes  and  places  have  been  examined,  a charm  is 
thrown  around  them  by  the  pen  of  one  of  the  purest  writers  and  best  minds  in  Ame- 
rica. It  is  just  such  a book  as  a Goldsmith  or  an  Addison  in  our  day,  and  visiting  as 
strangers  the  same  places,  Ac.,  would  be  likely  to  write.  It  has  chapters  on  London 
authors,  castles  and  Shakspeare,  a day  at  Oxford,  Ac.,  written  in  that  graceful,  elegant 
style  which  characterizes  every  thing  from  the  pen  of  the  accomplished  author. 

10.  — Jfinneeota  and  its  Resources.  To  which  are  Appended  Oamp-Fire  Sketches ; or 
Notes  of  a Trip  from  St  Paul  to  Pembina  and  Selkirk  Settlements,  on  the  Red 
River  of  the  North.  By  J.  Wesley  Bond.  12mo..  pp.  364.  New  York : J.  S. 
Redfield. 

This  work  is  designed  to  answer  the  numerous  inauiries  constantly  made  relative 
to  an  interesting  and  important  region  of  the  ^eat  West.  It  gives,  in  answer  to  such 
inquiries,  a general  view  of  Minnesota  as  it  existed  prior  to  its  organization  as  a terri- 
tonal  government,  in  1849,  and  **  as  it  is  ” at  the  present  time.  It  probably  contains 
more  reliable  information  on  the  subject  than  any  work  yet  published  As  a guide  to 
tlie  emigrant,  and  the  tourist  to  search  of  general  information  and  pleasure,  it  will  be 
found  to  contain  much  valuable  information  and  interesting  knowledge.  The  work  is 
highly  commended  in  letters,  which  are  append^,  from  distinguished  and  authorita- 
tive sources.  It  is  illustrated  with  a fine,  and  we  presume  accurate  map  of  Minnesota. 

11.  — The  Mud  Cabin;  or,  the  Character  and  Tendency  of  the  British  Institutions,  as 
Hustrated  in  their  ^ect  upon  Human  Character  and  Destiny.  By  Warbxn  Isham. 
12mo.,  pp.  812.  New  York : D.  Appleton  A Ca 

This  work  is  a sober  and  candid  examinatbo  of  the  effects  of  the  civil  and  political 
^sterns  of  England  upon  the  mass  of  the  people.  The  author  spent  many  months  in 
yisitiDg  the  various  classes  and  investigating  their  condition  ana  the  influences  which 
oppressed  them.  There  is  nothing  bitter  or  uncharitable  in  the  work, — which  can 
hardly  fail  to  impress  every  reader  with  the  sincerity  of  its  author’s  views.  It  is  de- 
serving of  an  extensive  circulation  throughout  this  country,  and  will  serve  to  dispel 
many  illusory  views  of  the  value  of  British  institutioDS. 

12.  — The  Lawyer's  Story : or^  The  Orphan's  Wrongs.  By  a Member  of  the  New  York 
Bar.  12mo.,  pp.  872*.  New  York : H.  Long  A Brothers. 

A story  of  more  than  ordinary  power.  The  orphan’s  wrongs  are  depicted  in  glow- 
ing language,  and  we  can  without  much  effort  realize  the  effect  that  an  orphan’s 
wrongs,  as  depicted  in  this  tale,  must  necessarily  have  upon  a lively  and  vivid 
imaginatioD. 

13.  — Harry  CoverdaJ^s  Courtship ^ and  Wftat  Came  of  it.  By  the  Author  of  “ Frank 
Fairlegb’s  Courtship,”  “ Ferris  Arundel,”  Ac.  12mo.,  pp.  341.  New  York : H.  Long 
A Brother. 

^ Frank  Fairlegh,”  although  less  known  from  the  obscurity  of  the  writer,  possessed 
io  an  eminent  degree  those  elements  of  character  and  genius  which  gave  so  much  edat 
to  the  most  favored  works  of  Charles  Dickens. 
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14.— -4  Dictionary  of  ArtB^  Mann faeturef,  and  Mina : containing  a Clever  Btpoei 
tion  of  their  Principlea  and  Practice,  By  Andrew  Ure,  M.  D.  lUustnited  with 
nearly  Sixteen  Hundred  Eogravinge  on  Wood.  Reprinted  from  the  fourth  London 
Edition,  corrected  and  greatly  improved.  2 vols.,  8vo.,  pp.  1,118  and  990.  New 
York:  D.  Appleton  A Co. 

This  edition  of  Ure’s  well-known  Dictionary  is  one-third  larger  than  any  previous 
one  issued  in  this  country.  It  is  brought  down  to  the  present  time  in  its  facts  and 
statements,  and  contains,  likewise,  the  results  of  the  London  Exhibition  on  all  those 
points  of  which  its  contents  treat  The  leading  objects  of  this  unrivaled  work  are  to 
instruct  the  manufacturer,  metallurgist,  and  tradesman  in  the  principles  of  their  re- 
spective processes,  so  as  to  render  them  in  reality  masters  of  their  business,  and  to 
emancipate  them  from  a state  of  bondage  to  such  as  are  too  commonly  the  slaves  of 
blind  prejudice  and  vicious  routine.  Also,  to  afford  to  merchants,  brokers,  druggist^ 
and  others,  characteristic  descriptions  of  the  commodities  which  pass  through  their 
hands ; also,  by  exhibiting  some  of  the  finest  developments  of  chemistry  and  physics, 
to  lay  open  an  excellent  practical  school  to  students  of  these  kindred  sciences;  likewiM, 
to  teach  capitalists  who  may  be  desirous  of  placing  their  funds  in  some  productive 
bank  of  industry,  to  select  judiciously  among  plausible  claimants ; also  to  give  the 
general  reader,  intent  cbiefiy  on  intellectual  cultivation,  a view  of  many  of  the  noblest 
achievements  of  science,  in  effecting  those  grand  transformations  of  matter  to  which 
England  and  the  United  States  owe  their  paramount  wealth,  worth  and  power  among 
the  nations.  The  work  is  published  in  two  handsome  and  substantially- bound  vol- 
umes, which  are  a fac  simile  of  the  London  edition,  but  free  from  many  typographical 
errors  which  appear  in  the  latter.  Indeed,  this  edition  of  U re’s  Dictionary  is  the 
most  accurate  and  complete  that  has  ever  issued  from  the  press. 

16. — The  Conflict  of  Ages : or^  The  Great  Debate  on  the  Normal  Relations  of  God  and 
Man.  By  Edward  Beecher,  D.  D.  l2mo.,  pp.  662.  Boston:  Philips,  Sampson 
A Co. 

The  conflict  of  which  this  author  treats  is,  to  use  his  own  words,  “ a conflict  of  the 
heart,”  ^ the  subject  of  the  conflict  is  a normal  renovation  of  man.”  It  is  his  opinion 
that  we  need  a system  that  shall  give  us  the  power  intelligently  to  meet  and  lo^callj 
to  solve  all  the  great  religious  and  social  problems  which  we  are  called  on  to  encoun- 
ter in  the  great  work  of  renovating  the  world  and  re-organizing  society.  He  endeavors 
also  to  point  out,  as  the  cause  of  the  conflict,  an  element  foreign  to  the  system,  creating 
confusion  in  doctrines  and  churches,  and  paralyzing  the  energies  of  Christianity.  We 
must  confess,  with  all  respect  for  the  talents,  piety,  and  learning  of  the  author,  that  he 
seems  to  have  undertaken  a work  beyond  his  reach.  With  the  peculiar  views  he  holds 
of  evil,  justice,  retribution,  and  human  nature,  the  question  is  not  solvable.  It  does  not 
come  within  the  compass  of  those  which  are  in  his  mind  first  principles.  The  reader 
will  be  instructed  in  many  prominent  topics  of  theology,  and  the  vanations  of  opinioot 
which  have  of  late  years  existed  in  a portion  of  the  Rew  England  cler^,  and  he  can- 
not withhold  his  approval  of  the  character  and  talents  of  the  writer ; but  the  conflict 
of  ages  will  still  continue,  unaffected  by  the  expositions  of  these  pages. 

16.  — Golden  Dreams  and  Leaden  Realities.  By  Ralph  Rorek,  with  an  Introductory 
Cl  apter  by  Francis  Fooie,  Sen.,  E^q.  12mo,  pp.  844.  New  York : Putnam  A CV* 
A highly  interesting  and  readable  book,  by,  we  presume,  a returned  Californian.  It 

abounds  in  racy  sketches,  happily  blending  the  “golden  dreams”  of  life  with  its 
“ leaden  realities.”  Francis  Fogie,  judging  Irom  the  vigor  of  his  pen,  is  anything  but 
an  **  old  fogie and  we  predict  for  bis  book  a wide  circulation,  and  a host  of  gratified 
readers. 

17.  — The  Worhs  of  Joseph  Addison.  Edited,  with  Critical  and  Explanatory  Notes, 
by  George  Washington  Green,  in  five  volumes.  12mo.,  pp.  684.  New  York:  G. 
P.  Putnam  A Co. 

The  second  volume  of  this  first  complete  American  edition  of  the  writings  of  Addi- 
son embraces  his  dialogues  upon  the  Usefulness  of  Ancient  Medals,  accompanied  with 
appropriate  illustrations.  Travels  in  Italy,  Ac.,  Essay  on  Vir^iFs  Georges,  Discourse  oo 
Ancient  and  Modern  Learning,  Essay  on  the  Christian  Religion,  and  his  private  letters, 
which  have  never  before  been  published  with  bis  works.  The  present  edition,  as  we 
have  before  stated,  contains  the  whole  contents  of  Bishop  Huru's  edition,  besides  iho 
leuers  alluded  to  above,  and  Macaulay’s  Essay  on  his  Lite  and  Works. 
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18.  — PerMonal  Sketch^  of  Hit  Own  Timet.  By  Sir  Jonah  Baertngton,  Judge  of  the 
High  OoQrt  of  Admiralty  in  Ireland,  Ac.,  Ac.  12mo.,  pp,  540.  New  York:  J.  S. 
R^field. 

A most  interesting  medley  of  sketches  of  men  and  things  in  Ireland  during  the  au-. 
tbor’s  life.  Commencing  with  his  family  connections,  he  goes  on  to  speak  of  bis  early 
education,  choice  of  a profession,  and  adoption  of  the  law.  But  the  larger  portion  of 
the  book  treats  of  “the  times”  of  Irish  oeauties,  Irish  inns,  singular  customs  in  the 
Irish  parliament,  dueling,  law  of  libel,  and  a hundred  other  subjects  of  equal  interest. 
The  anecdotes  of  Irish  judges,  lawyers,  and  Irish  characters  in  general,  who  figured  in 
his  time,  are  brought  prominently  before  the  reader.  His  political  character  will  be 
inferred  from  the  statement,  that  he  regarded  radical  reform,  in  reality,  proximate 
revolution ; universal  suffrage,  as  inextinguishable  uproar ; and  annual  parliaments, 
nothing  less  than  periodical  bloodshed  ! On  the  whole,  it  is  an  interesting  work,  and 
one  that  will  repay  the  student  of  Irish  character  and  history  for  the  perusal. 

19.  — Moral  Atpects  of  City  Life.  By  Rev.  E.  H.  Chapin.  New  York : Henry 
Lyon. 

New  York  may  well  be  proud  of  such  a preacher  as  this.  The  ei^ht  lectures — 
Moral  Significance  of  the  City,  World  of  Traffic,  Dominion  of  Fashion,  Circle  of 
Amusement,  Three  Vices,  Three  Social  Forces.  Lower  Depths,  Society  and  the  Indi- 
vidual— take  hold  of  the  blessings  and  perils  of  city  life  with  a giant’s  grasp,  yet 
with  an  artist’s  fineness  of  touch.  Seldom  is  an  eloquent  speaker  so  eloquent  upon 
ilie  printed  page ; almost  never  so  free  from  verbiage,  from  exaggeration,  from  cant 
of  profession,  or  place,  or  party,  or  creed.  This  born  pulpit-orator  has  a popularity 
fi^ded  upon  his  shrewd  common  sense,  bis  glowing  philanthropy,  bis  earuest  hope, 
his  enlarged  charity,  his  progressive  spirit.  Of  all  the  printed  utterances  Mr.  C.  has 
made,  these  lectures  will  stand  at  the  head. 

20.  — Outlinet  of  Comparative  Philology  : With  a Sketch  of  the  Languages  of  Europe, 
arranged  upon  Philosophical  Principles,  and  a brief  History  of  the  Art  of  Writing. 
ByM.  ScHELE  DE  Vees,  of  the  University  of  Virginia.  12mo.,  pp.  484.  New  York : 
6.  P.  Putnam  A Ca 

This  work  is  divided  into  three  parts,  commencing  with  an  inquiry  into  the  nature 
of  language,  showing  the  connection  between  thoughts  and  words,  with  the  various 
theories  of  the  unity  of  language.  The  second  part  is  devoted  to  the  languages  of 
Europe,  and  the  third  and  last  to  a history  of  writing  among  all  nations.  Although 
the  author  does  not  pretend  to  lay  before  the  reader  novel  or  original  views,  he  has 
succeeded  in  stating  briefly  and  in  a popular  manner,  with  a view  to  give  suggestive 
rather  than  complete  information,  what  comparative  philology  is,  and  what  it  hue  done. 
The  arrangement  of  the  subject  discussed  is  admirable,  and  its  treatment  clear  and 
comprehensive.  We  know  of  no  work  of  its  size  embodying  so  much  information  in  a 
form  so  desirable,  or  so  well  adapted  to  impart  to  the  student  correct  information  in 
the  important  science  of  philology. 

21.  — Up  the  River.  By  F.  W.  Shelton,  author  of  “ Rector  of  St  Bardolph’s”  and 
“ Salaiider  the  Dragon  ” With  illustrations  from  original  designs.  12mo.,  pp.  885. 
New  York : Charles  Scribner. 

These  papers  originally  graced  the  Knickerbocker  hfngazine.  and  are  worthy  of 
being  collected  and  published  in  a permanent  and  beautiful  forii . They  are,  to  use 
the  words  of  a coteuipary,  “inspired  and  infused  with  the  sweet  influences  of  the  gar- 
den. the  field  and  the  grove.  Their  spirit  is  of  the  grten  earth  and  the  blue  sky.  Their 
scenes,  and  feelings,  and  thoughts  all  belorg  to  the  country  ; and  all  arc  sure  to  touch 
the  heart  and  finely  linger  in  the  memory.  The  tendency  of  such  reading  is  to  cheer, 
elevate  and  purify,  and  the  more  we  have  of  it,  in  these  artificial  days,  the  better.” 

22.  — The  Old  Doctor:  or^  Stray  Leaves  from  My  Jourftal.  Being  most  Interesting 
Reminiscences  of  a Retired  Physiebn.  12mo.,  pp.  884.  New  York:  H.  Long  A 
Brother. 

The  sketches  of  character,  drawn  with  the  hand  of  a master,  in  this  volume,  are 
faithfully  and  gracefully  portrayed,  and  the  work  is  replete  with  interest  and  incident. 
Each  sketch — The  Old  Doctor’s  Study,  My  Surprise  on  finding  the  Wine  Bottle  half 
empty.  Edmond  Marsden,  Keeping  Buchelor’s  Hall,  The  Death  of  the  Poor  Artist — 
points  a separate  moral,  aa  well  as  forms  a tale. 
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28. — Justo  Ucwidono^  Prince  cf  Japan.  By  Philalethbs.  12ma,  pp.  843.  Balti' 
moro : John  Murphy. 

A.  Catholic  story,  founded  on  fact.  Justo  Ucuudono,  Prince  of  Japan,  marries 
Rosalia,  a Christian  virgin.  The  various  systems  of  religion  are  present^  to  the 
prince,  and  Christianity  in  its  every  shade  and  variety.  The  Bible  alone  and  the 
teaching  of  the  CathoUc  Church  are  brought  forward  and  carefully  balanced,  and  not 
dismissed  until  the  former  is  found  wanting.  Francis  Xavier,  representing  the  cause 
of  authority,  pleads  powerfully  and  convincingly  for  the  great  corporation.  He  con- 
vinces the  mind  and  affects  the  heart  of  Prince  Justo,  who  decides  in  favor  of  author- 
ity and  of  a teaching  church.  The  arguments  are  generally  advanced  in  the  form  of 
discourses ; and  there  is,  of  course,  in  the  thoughts  and  language  much  of  the  amplifi- 
cation which  in  a written  treatise  would  be  regarded  as  defects.  • 

24. — Leeturet  to  Young  Men.  By  William  G.  Eliot,  Jr.,  Pastor  of  the  Church  of 
the  Messiah,  St  Louis.  ISmo.,  pp.  190.  Boston:  Crosby,  Nichols  A Co. 

We  noticed  in  a former  number  of  the  Merchants^  Magazine  a volume  of  similar 
size  and  character,  addressed  to  young  women,  in  terms  of  commendation.  The  pres- 
ent volume  embraces  six  lectures ; the  introductory  lecture,  which  is  a general  appeal 
to  young  men  as  a distinct  class  in  the  community  and  as  individuals,  is  eloquent  and 
perusable.  The  five  which  follow  are  devoted  to  Self  education,  Lebure-time,  Trans- 
gression, the  Ways  of  Wisdom,  and  Religion.  They  are  well  written,  and  contain 
many  valuable  and  useful  suggestions,  which  we  can  cordially  commend  to  the  youQg 
men  of  all  our  large  commercial  cities. 

26. — The  Convent  and  the  Marne,  By  Hyla.  12mo.,  pp.  242.  Boston:  John  P. 
Jewett  A Co. 

A religious  novel,  designed,  as  the  writer  states,  to  show  the  contrast  between  the 
pure  and  peaceable  religion  of  Christ  and  that  system  which  is  its  dangerous  coun- 
terfeit, and  to  **  bespeak  for  the  humble,  deluded  stranger  such  kindly  Christian  treat- 
ment as  may  win  him  from  darkness  to  light”  It  is,  as  will  be  inferred  from  the 
title,  a Protestant  story,  written  in  a sincere  and  kindly  spirit. 

26.  — Old  England  and  New  England:  in  a Series  of  Views  taJeen  on  the  Spot,  By 
Alfred  Bunn,  author  of  the  “ Stage  before  and  behind  the  Curtain.”  Two  vol- 
umes of  the  London  edition  complete  in  one.  12mo.,  paper  covers,  pp.  815.  Phil- 
adelphia : A.  Hart. 

Another  book  about  America  by  an  Englishman,  much  in  the  vein  a la  Trollope, 
which  will  not  prevent  its  being  eagerly  sought  after  and  read  by  sensitive  Amer- 
icans. 

27.  — The  Captive : a Novel,  By  Loras  Ferdinand  Sohmanowskt,  author  of  the  **  Pall 
of  Warsaw,”  “Henry  Alfred,”  Ac.  Philadelphia : Published  for  the  author,  by  A. 
Hart. 

28.  — The  Electro- Magnetic  Telegraph,  With  an  Historical  Account  of  its  Rise,  Prog- 
ress, and  Present  Condition.  Also,  Practical  Suggestions  in  regard  to  Insulation, 
and  Protection  from  the  effects  of  Li^tning.  Together  with  an  Appendix,  contain- 
ing several  important  Telegraphic  Decisions  and  Laws.  By  Laurence  Turnbitll, 
M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  at  the  Franklin  Institute  of  the  State  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. 8vo..  pp.  2G4.  Philadelphia:  A.  Hart. 

The  character  and  design  of  this  work  is  succinctly  stated  in  the  title-page,  as 
quoted  above.  The  present  is  a second  edition,  which  has  been  revised,  enlarged, 
and  otherwise  improved.  Professor  Turnbull  has  availed  himself  of  all  the  publi^ed 
information — historical,  scientific,  and  practical — having  any  bearing  on  the  telegraph, 
and  presented  it  in  a convenient  and  comprehensive  form.  In  the  appendix  to  this 
edition  are  given  several  new  and  important  telegraphic  decisions,  the  telegraphic 
laws  of  several  States,  with  the  liability  of  telegraph  companies  for  errors  in  di^ 
patches,  Ac. 
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Irt.  I.— COIIKRGB  OF  TIB  UIHTBB  8TATB8. 

HO*  T. 

OVmSCB  AMR  TSB  niBBRlBB  BBABIBB  6BBBOTB  OF  THB  rLTKOTTri  tBmBBB^TSBIB  BIffcAROBS 
IBBAB  IB  BBLATIOB  TO  TBABB— ABBBBMBB*  WtTB  TBB  BBOUtB  MBBCBAMTB^BOOBBM  Of  THB 
COAOBT — BBintH  rUHBBT  AT  BBW  BMeLAMD-'TtBOllllA  TOBACCO— NBW  AMtTBBDAII— BrrOBT  Of 
THB  rCT MOUTH  COUNCIL  TO  BNTABLltH  TB8IB.  BZCLUtlVB  BIOBT  IB  THB  MBW  BHOLAMD  NBA^— 
TBB  LACONIA  COMPANT— BNOLISH  MOMOPOLIBN— TRtATY  OP  TUB  PUBITANN  AMD  DUTCH— COV> 
PANT  OP  NB«r  PBANOB— CLATBOBNB— CONMBCTtCUT,  BTC.,  BTO. 

Thb  Puritan  oongr^tion  which  migrated  from  the  North  of  England  to 
Holland  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  James  L,  had  been  agriculturists 
solely,  before  their  removal,  but  in  their  new  home  were  obliged  to  a de- 
pendence upon  the  mechanical  arts  mainly,  which  were  there  in  a much 
more  forward  state  than  in  England.  Some  of  them,  also,  in  the  leading 
commercial  nation  of  the  world,  yielded  to  the  temptation  of  the  prohts  to 
be  acquired  in  the  mercantile  profession.  In  the  situation  in  which  they 
were  thus  placed,  they  found,  it  Is  true,  that  their  spiritual  objects  either 
sufiered,  or  were  likely  to  suffer ; but  it  was  not  to  escape  from  Commerce 
and  manufactures  that  they  determined  on  another  emigration  from  Hol- 
land to  America,  but  to  avoid  the  too  ready  inclination,  as  they  regarded  it, 
resulting  from  these  pursuits,  and  from  other  circumstances  connected  with 
their  position,  to  commingle  with  the  Dutch  people,  and  to  reduce  their 
own  high  moral  and  religious  sentiments  to  the  lower  standard  there  pre- 
vailing. In  America,  it  was  never  any  part  of  their  idea  to  return  entirely 
to  their  original  occupation,  but  from  the  first  they  designed  to  transplant 
to  that  region  the  practice  of  the  new  arts  and  pursuits  which  they  had 
learned  at  Amsterdam  and  Leyden.  The  very  desire  of  conserving  their 
peculiar  religious  principle  and  social  organization  taught  them  the  neces- 
sity of  building  up  to  its  support  a power  of  wealth  and  political  strength 
in  the  colony  mey  had  projected,  and  they  well  understock  how  this  end 
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was  best  to  be  accomplished.  HencOy  Commerce  and  the  arts  were  eher* 
ished  among  the  very  foremost  objects  of  the  pilgrim^  Instead  of  flying 
to  a wilderness  to  avoid  what  has  been  called  the  contaminating  spirit  of 
trade,  they  went  thither  purposely  that  they  mi^ht  give  to  that  spirit  full 
liberty  of  exercise,  withont  fear  of  its  introducing  them  to  a too  intimate 
communion  with  principles,  coctoras,  and  manners  with  which,  though  found 
connected,  they  did  not  consider  it  to  have  any  legitimate  relationship. 
They  designed  an  exempliflcation  of  the  fact  they  were  well  assured  of,  al- 
though some  might  doubt  it  then,  as  a few  affect  to  do  now,  that  good 
merchants  may  not  only  fair  men,  hut  strict  Christians,  even  after  the 
straitest  sect  Had  they  come  directly  from  their  first  home  to  America, 
at  the  time  the  persecution  of  James  drove  them  out,  their  views  would, 
likely,  have  been  something  more  contracted ; but  their  sojourn  in  Holland 
furnished  an  excellent  school  for  men  who  were  to  found  new  states  in  a 
wilderness,  and,  joined  with  their  own  former  good  Qualities,  made  them 
the  most  efiBcient  colonists  ever  sent  out  by  Sighind  to  any  part  of  the 
world. 

It  was  indeed  not  likely  that  any  people  not  having  an  inclination  toward 
mercantile  pursuits  should  at  that  time  project  settlements  in  New  England, 
or  indeed  within  any  part  of  the  United  States.  All  the  examinations  of 
the  country  had  been  made  with  reference  to  its  commercial  capacities.  All 
the  published  accounts  were  devoted  to  the  detail  of  its  exchangeable  riches, 
and  to  speculations  upon  the  profits  and  magnitude  of  the  trade  which 
might,  through  colonization,  be  built  up.  Such  was  particularly  the  case 
with  Capt.  John  Smith's  publications,  which  furnished  by  far  the  most  full 
and  accurate  description  yet  made  of  either  Virginia  or  New  England.  Of 
course,  intelligent  men  designing  a removal  to  so  remote  a country,  could 
not  but  have  consulted  the  leading  authority  for  some  knowledge  of  its  na- 
ture ; and  we  are  told  by  the  great  adventurer  himself,  that  they  bad  met 
with  bis  book  and  map  upon  New  England,  and  had  their  thoughts  directed 
thither,  by  their  examination.  The  principal  topic  of  this  boox  is  the  fish- 
eries ; and  Smith's  statements  on  this  point  bad  been  confirmed  by  the 
voyages,  which,  though  limited  in  number,  had  been  for  some  years  regu- 
larly made  to  that  quarter.  Here  was  one  established  means  of  commercial 
pursuit  in  America,  a good  market  being  certain  in  Europe  for  whatever 
amount  of  fish  might  be  taken.  The  idea  of  the  fisheries  and  the  trade 
therewith  connected  became  then,  (as  it  could  not  but  occur  where  so  little 
else  was  known  of  the  country,  and  this  was  a resource  promising  so  well,)  a 
leading  element  in  the  calculations  of  the  Puritans.  It  appears,  according 
to  Gov.  Winslow,  that  while  their  agents  were  in  England  in  1618,  solicit- 
ing of  James  his  consent  to  their  emigration  to  America,  he  asked  them 
what  profit  would  accrue  to  England  therefrom,  and  they — showing  their 
ideas  at  that  time — answered  in  a single  word,  “Pishing,”  which  James  was 
pleased  to  declare  an  honest  trade.  The  fisheries,  it  is  true,  were  mainly 
confined  -to  the  coast  of  New  England,  and  the  Puritans  eventually  deter- 
mined on  a region  a little  to  the  south ; still  it  was  not  known  how  far 
along  the  coast  the  business  might  be  followed,  and,  at  all  events.  New 
England  was  easily  within  reach  from  the  proposed  point  But  it  is  certain, 
also,  that  they  had  entertained  serious  tbougbto  of  settling  in  New  England. 
Smith  speaks  of  their  settlement  there  as  designed  from  the  first;  and  it  ap- 
pears that  Weston,  an  English  merchant,  who  had  a leading  part  in  the 
aflUr,  and  waa  one  of  those  who  furnished  them  the  means  of  reaching 
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Ameriea,  advised  them  to  settle  in  New  England,  wHh  which  he  kept  up  a 
eoDstant  interooarse,  oflering,  as  the  chief  reason,  the  profit  to  be  derived 
from  the  fishery  and  fish  trade.  Most  of  the  other  merchants  who  assisted 
them  had  also  been  engaged  in  adventnres  to  that  quarter,  and  were  likely 
to  favor  their  settlement  Sere.  It  is  probable  that  they  unwillingly  changed 
their  intended  location  to  a point  farther  south  only  from  the  dispute  in 
which  the  Piymooth  Company,  from  which  they  would  have  to  obtain  their 
charter,  was  involved.  On  being  carried  to  New  England,  they  seem  at  no 
time  to  have  had  any  desire  to  leave  it  for  the  place  they  had  purposed 
occupying. 

And  as  well  as  profiting  by  Commerce  and  manufactures,  it  was  the  de- 
sign of  the  Puritans  to  do  so  in  the  most  enlarged  sense.  They  had  no 
exclusive  ideas  on  this  point  The  guardianship  of  a peculiar  form  of  reli- 
gion and  society  did  noi  in  the  least  indispose  them  to  a general  contact 
with  mankind.  It  might  be  supposed,  that  fleeing  from  what  they  consid- 
ered the  vices  and  errors  of  the  Dutch,  they  would  design,  for  the  very  ob- 
ject of  carrying  out  the  intention  of  their  removal,  to  cut  off  correspon^noe 
with  Holland.  But,  on  the  contrary,  they  earnestly  desired  from  the  out- 
set to  maintain  intercourse  with  that  country.  If  Holland  had  not  been 
deemed  a suitable  home  for  them^  yet,  for  a Chne,  it  had  been  their  selected 
abode,  as  affording  them  a better  security  and  a wider  privilege  than  was 
to  be  found  in  any  other  part  of  Europe.  If  Holland  had  modes  not  con- 
genial with  their  system,  and  vices  which  threatened  to  submerge  the 
principles  of  their  youth,  they  could  not  but  gratefrilly  remember  tbe  tolera- 
tion there  accorded  to  them — tbe  entire  freedom  of  thought,  and  of  all 
they  claimed  in  speech  and  in  action.  They  had  lived  there  long  enough, 
too,  to  form  pleasant  relations  with  many  of  the  Dutch  people,  which  they 
would  not  now  totally  interrupt.  The  character  of  the  Puritans,  likewise, 
had  become  known,  understood,  and  respected  in  Holland,  and  nowhere 
eottid  they  stand  on  so  favorable  relations  for  trade  as  with  the  Dutch  mer- 
<diants.  As  for  the  influences  they  bad  deprecated,  the  width  of  the  At- 
lantic was  sufficient  to  separate  them  therefrom.  The  little  corrupting 
element  which  might  be  transported  among  bales,  barrels,  and  boxes,  would 
he  ineffectual  upon  their  remote  society.  Nay,  even  with  the  Dutch  so 
near  as  New  York,  the  Puritan  colony,  when  six  years  founded,  established 
a commercial  treaty,  although  the  offer  was  prompted  by  the  weakness  of 
the  former,  and  to  secure  their  perpetual  neighborhood,  seriously  advised 
them,  as  the  means  of  avoiding  the  expulsion  or  conquest  which  did  after- 
ward occur,  to  effect  a purchase  of  the  territory,  or  some  acknowledgment 
of  their  right  from  the  English  government.  With  the  English,  too,  for 
reasons  akin  to  those  influencing  them  in  regard  to  Holland,  but  yet 
stronger,  they  earnestly  desired  a constant  and  enlarged  communication ; 
and,  in  short,  their  desire  from  the  outset  was  to  extend  their  eommeroial 
intercourse  to  all  nations,  and  to  admit  all  nations  to  their  ports  who  might 
he  disposed  to  trade  with  them.  Their  ideas  indeed  on  this  point  were  en- 
tirely in  advance,  not  of  that  age  only,  bnt  of  cun  also.  What  the  efiSrot 
of  their  plan,  had  they  been  allowed  to  carry  it  into  full  operation,  would 
have  been  upon  America,  upon  England,  and  upon  the  world — what  the 
effect  of  the  restraint  persistently  imposed  by  the  mother  government  upon 
this  desire  wa$  toward  these  all ^ what  the  influence  still  remaining  of  that 
■nwise  policy  ts  upon  each  of  them,  we  are  hereafter  to  exhibit 

The  Puritans  eatily  effected  an  arrmigement  with  the  Yiigioia  Company; 
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who  reodSy  iavoied  them,  for  a grant  within  the  territory  held  by  that  aiso- 
datioo.  But  the  king  was  with  gr^t  difficulty  prevailed  upon  to  wink  at 
their  heresy,  with  the  proviso  of  their  being  quiet  and  indnstrious  in  Amer- 
ica. The  sagacious  mcmarch  would  have  made  them  forever  Dntehy  rob- 
Inng  bis  kingdom  of  the  fine  colonial  empire  they  would  develop,  and  per- 
haps giving  it  to  a rival  whose  power  still  equaled,  and  whose  wealth  for 
exceeded  that  of  Britain.  Una^  to  provide  for  the  expense  of  their 
removal  to,  and  early  wants  in  America — a burden  so  weighty  in  the  case 
of  all  the  other  colonies  attempted — the  Puritans  formed  an  agreement 
with  some  London  merchants,  which,  though  very  severe,  they  acceded  to, 
as  it  left  them  free  in  point  of  foith  and  civil  rights.  These  merchants  un- 
dertook to  furnish  the  needed  means,  relying  for  repayment  upon  the  sue- 
cess  mainly  of  the  fisheries  and  trade.  The  contract,  indeed,  especially 
stipulated  that  the  colonists  should  themselves  engage  in  the  fisheries,  and 
employ  others  also  therein.  Until  the  debt  should  be  liquidated,  it  was 
provided  that  the  eol<mists  should  throw  the  produce  of  their  labor  in  com- 
mon tiocky  for  the  benefit  of  the  creditors.  This  was  a sjrslem  which  could 
not  operate  well,  and  had  before  much  repressed  the  growm  of  Virginia. 

Two  vessels  were  at  first  obtained,  one  being  bought,  the  other  hired — 
the  Matfloweb,  of  180  tons,  and  ^e  Speedwilly  of  80  tons — the  latter 
being  intended  to  enable  the  emigrants  to  comply  at  once  with  the  stipula- 
tion in  regard  to  the  fishery.  Proving  unfit,  however,  for  the  voyage,  the 
Mayflower  alone  came.  Arrived  at  Cape  Cod,  they  found  whales  so 
abundant  they  would  have  gone  to  whaling,  and  could  have  stored  their 
vessel  with  £4,000  worth  of  oil,  had  they  possessed  means  and  implements. 
Had  they  been  so  provided,  their  whole  enterprise  might  have  ended  in  a 
fortunate  whaling  voyage.  At  all  events,  the  formatiou  of  the  colony  by 
them  would  have  been  greatly  endangered.  Luckily,  they  could  not  sup- 
ply the  want,  and  so  were  obliged  to  look  about  at  ooce  for  a place  upon 
wnick  to  locale  their  settlement.  Some  advocated  a place  which  they 
called  Cold  Harbor,  as  affording  superior  advantages  for  both  the  whale 
and  ood  fishery.  But,  finally,  a site  inside  of  Cape  Cod  promontory  was 
selected,  and  here  was  the  new  Plymouth  founded,  one  hundred  years 
after  the  conquest  of  Mexico  by  Cortex,  and  one  hundred  aud  twenty-seven 
years  after  the  founding  of  the  first  Spanish  colony  in  America,  at  the  Island 
of  St.  Domingo.  Their  charter  was  of  no  use  to  them  here,  the  region  be- 
ing without  the  limits  of  the  Virginia  Company — but  that  was  no  mis- 
fortune. It  is  said  the  captain  of  the  Mayfiower  was  bribed  by  the  Dutch 
to  carry  them  to  the  north  of  the  Hudson  River,  where  they  bad  contem- 
plated settling ; but,  if  there  was  any  bribery  in  the  case,  it  strikes  us  that 
k was  quite  as  likely  made  by  the  very  meix^uts  who  had  furnished  them 
with  the  means  of  passage,  and  some  of  whom  were  certainly  anxious  to 
have  them  settle  within  New  England. 

In  the  spring  the  colonists  first  met  the  Indians,  and  paid  them  for  the 
eom  which  they  had  found  buried  in  the  sand.  Their  intercourse  was 
conducted  through  Samoset,  an  Indian,  who  had  been  acquainted  with  the 
English  fishermen  at  the  coast  of  Maine,  and  had  learned  to  speak  the 
language  through  this  intercourse.  A treaty  was  formed  with  Massaaoil, 
Sachem  of  the  Wampanoags,  the  leading  tribe  of  that  region,  which  was 
preserved  inviolmte  for  Jiflp  yeare.  A trade  was  established,  in  which 
for  supplies  of  com,  fish,  furs,  and  skins,  they  gave  the  Indians  knives, 
.afi»8on»  needles,  Ac.,  the  artielm  that  were  rs^y  of  moat  uiilkj  to  them. 
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The  fan  and  eldns,  and  some  other  articles  obtained  in  this  traffic,  were  sent 
home  to  England,  and  sold  there  for  ffirther  sopplies.* 

The  colonists  eanght  some  6sh  for  their  own  use,  bnt  were,  of  course, 
unable  jet  to  carry  out  fully  the  terms  of  the  agreement  with  the  English 
nierehants  upon  that  point,  wanting  yet  both  in  means  and  men,  and  hav^ 
ing  too  many  pressing  wants  requiring  their  eSbtts  on  shore.  That  their 
object  had  not  changed,  howerer,  is  seen  in  their  description  of  it  at  about 
this  time — “ We  are  settled  for  the  fishing  business  and  other  trade.”  Ten 
vessels  from  England  were  this  year  (1621)  employed  upon  the  New  Eng^ 
land  coast,  not  above  two  or  three  Imving  been  so  engi^^  in  any  former 
year. 

In  the  autumn  of  1621,  the  merchants  dispatched  thirty-five  more  emir 
grants  to  that  colony,  but  hearing  that  provision  was  plenty  at  Plymouth, 
sent  no  supplies  with  them,  and  even  the  crew  had  to  be  furnished  from 
the  small  store  of  the  settlers  with  f3od  sufficient  to  last  them  back.  The 
limited  resource  afibrded  by  the  Indians  fmling  with  the  winter,  the  settlers 
were  reduced  to  a half  allowance  of  com,  then  to  five  kernels  a day,  and 
finally  had  none.  Having  no  live  stock,  either,  they  w^e  obliged  to  de- 
pend UTOn  wild  fowl  and  wild  animals  for  the  rest  of  the  winter. 

The  Virginia  colony  at  this  time  was  in  a . very  prosperous  state.  There 
were  eighty  plantations  or  settlements  spread  out  along  the  banks  of  the 
dames  i^ver,  though  not  extending  far  l^k.  Sixty  more  women  were  sent 
over  in  1621,  and  the  price  of  wives  rose  from  120  to  150  pounds  of  to^ 
baoco,the  cause  being  perhaps  both  an  absolute  increase  in  the  value  of  the 
one  article  and  depreciation  in  that  of  the  other. 

In  1621,  the  English  parliament  passed  an  act  providing  that  ^^all  for- 
eign tobac^  shall  be  barred^  but  that  of  Virginia  or  any  the  king’s  do- 
minions shall  not  be  held  foreign.”  Another  law  was  enacted  to  restrain  the 
inordinate  use  of  tobacco  in  Great  Britain.  It  enacted  that  no  tobacco  should 
be  hnported  after  October  1,  1621,  but  from  Virginia  and  the  Somers’  Isles, 
(the  Mrmudas,  settled  about  1610,  by  Sir  George  Somers,  who  was  wrecked 
upon  them  while  bound  to  Virginia,)  and  after  that  day,  none  was  to  be 
planted  in  England.  A customs  duty  of  fid.  a pound  was  fixed  upon  the 
import  fW>m  Vir^nia  and  the  Somers’  Isles,  to  compensate  the  loss  the 
king  might  sustain  in  his  revenue.  The  maximum  price  for  the  sale  in 
England  was  fixed  at  eight  shillings  the  pound,  but  those  selling  tobacco  by 
the  pipe,  might  make  the  most  they  could.  The  latter  provision  was  plainly 
intended  to  discourage  the  use  of  tobacco  by  the  poorer  classes,  and  to  make 
it  solely  a luxury  of  the  rich.  This  is  the  first  instance,”  says  Macgregor, 
^of  the  policy  of  promoting  the  importation  of  the  produce  of  the  colonies 
in  preference  to  the  produce  of  foreign  states.”! 


* It  bi«  beea  too  mneb  tbe  babitto  ipoak  of  William  Pknr,  as  if  he  alone  deeerred  the  credit  of 
Mr  deallag  wUb  the  Indtaaa,  and  Ura  vUm  Boglaiid  setilera  are  oaually  blamed  aa  etpeoially  barab 
and  oDjiiBt  toward  them.  Bat  the  uninterrupted  sabsittenee  of  the  moet  friendly  relations  for  half 
a century,  about  tvo-thlrdi  the  duration  of  reon*t  treaty  itseir,  Is  snfflclent  ertdeoce  of  the  honor* 
able  dealing  of  the  Puritans  with  tbe  aborigines. 

t In  1S2I,  James  [.  grauted  to  Sir  William  Alezaader  a charter  gtviog  him  right  to  all  of  Aeadim 
tteo  tbec  called  Nora  Scotia.  Sir  William  seat  out  a small  eoloor  the  same  summer,  which  failed, 
bat  gave  ^ a most  ukmiao  deeeripiloa  of  tbe  country .**  Charles  1.  confirmed  this  grant,  and  added, 
to  IL.  with  singular  dlaregard  or  fo.*mer  eonreyancea,  all  of  Canada,  and  most  of  what  Is  now  tbe 
United  States;  but  the  kaigbt  could  neither  make  good  his  claim  in  entirety,  nor  even  efl^t  a set- 
tlemeat  at  Nora  Sootia,  which  be  tried  hard  to  eolonlze.  These  were  the  grants  under  which  the 
fceeiit  elalMU  were  set  up  by  Alezanderis  heirs  to  Nora  Scotia  and  tbe  fishing  grounds,  but  as  Sir 
William  blmseir  soM  sal  Am  litis,  we  do  not  understand  on  what  ground,  unless  by  su^quent  re- 
imiThesr  Bren  la  that  ease,  tbe  right,  whererer  lodged,  was  inralidaiea  by  disuse,  and  by  other 
laler  graala  made  ia  oouequeoee,  eoreriag  tbe  same  terziiocy. 
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Id  1621,  the  privilege  of  trade  by  license  at  Hudson  River,  which  the 
Dutch  government  had  granted  for  three  years  past,  was  supplanted  by 
another  monopoly,  the  Dutch  West  India  Company^  which  was  incorpor- 
ated for  twenty-four  years  from  June  3,  1621.  The  exclusive  privilege  of 
trade  and  settlement  was  given  to  this  company  for  the  whole  western 
coast  of  Africa  and  the  whole  eastern  coast  of  America,  from  Newfoundland 
to  Magellan.  This  was  a monopoly  of  the  whole  trade  of  Holland  for  nearly 
the  whole  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  other  great  ocean  was  monopolized  in 
like  manner  by  the  East  India  Company,  before  existing.  Within  their 
designated  limits,  they  had  nearly  absolute  power  of  government  over  the 
colonies  they  might  form,  and  were  also  autnorized  to  carry  on  war  on  their 
own  account  with  foreign  nations,  and  to  form  treaties  and  alliances.  The 
capital  stock  of  the  West  India  Company  was  at  first  7,200,000  guilders,  or 
about  $2,880,000. 

The  West  India  Company  commenced  with  towering  enterprises.  The 
Dutch  being  now  in  course  of  supplanting  the  Portuguese  in  the  East 
Indies,  and  in  hostility  with  Spain,  the  company  undertook  to  conquer 
Brazil,  and  even  to  take  possession  of  Pern.  These  great  objects  excluded 
the  interests  of  the  humble  Hudson  River  trade  from  their  view,  and  for 
two  years  private  individuals,  with  the  approval  of  the  States- General,  con- 
tinued to  make  adventures  thither.  The  company,  however,  instituted  a 
government  consisting  of  a Director-General  and  a council  of  five,  for  the 
•mall  colony  there.* 

In  the  Spring  of  1622,  the  Plymouth  settlers  were  reduced  to  extreme 
want  Wild  fowl  failed  them  in  May,  and  after  that  time  they  had  no 
resource  but  fish.  Bass  and  other  fish  were  plentiful  in  the  streams,  but 
they  had  not  nets  strong  enough  to  take  them ; and  although  they  had 
some  shallops,  they  were  unprovided  with  tackle  necessary  for  fishing  in 
the  open  sea.  Winslow  repaired  to  the  island  of  Monhegan,  where  he  found 
about  tkiriy  sail  of  English  fishermen,  to  purchase  supplies.  The  fishermen 
would  sell  none,  but  gave  liberally  of  their  little  stock.  Thus,  by  the 
fisheries  was  the  colony  saved  from  being  broken  up. 

The  Plymouth  Council,”  although  they  had  Wn  unable  to  make  any 
settlements  in  New  England,  were  determined  to  allow  no  invasion  of  their 
privileges.  Claiming  full  possession  of  the  American  waters,  as  well  as  the 
land,  from  Acadia  to  the  Delaware,  (overlying  a part  of  the  claim  of  the 
Virginia  company,)  they  were  excited  to  the  vindication  of  their  right  by 
the  private  adventures  to  the  New  England  fishery,  in  1621.  But  notwith- 
standing their  edicts,  the  number  of  vessels  there  from  England,  in  1622, 
was  increased  from  ten  to  thirty-seveny  of  which  thirty-five  were  from  the 
western  ports,  and  two  from  the  city  of  London.  It  was  not,  however,  the 
exclusion  of  those  vessels  which  the  company  desired,  but  to  make  them  a 
source  of  revenue,  since  it  had  no  other.  They  offered  the  right  of  the 
fishery,  on  payment  of  a sum  equal  to  about  eighty-three  cents  a ton.  This, 
for  a vessel  oi  forty  tons,  would  have  amounted  to  about  thirty-three  dollars, 

sir  George  Calvert,  Catholic,  eatabllahed  a colony  in  Newfoundland  for  the  benefit  of  people  of 
that  belief  In  1^1 ; but  although  great  auma  wereexpendcd  upon  It  by  Calvert,  It  aoon  failed.  The 
colony  before  alinded  to  aa  founded  In  Newfoundland,  atlll  exlated,  oa  did  alao  the  company  ta 
London  which  eatabllahed  It. 

* It  waa  atated  by  an  English  writer  In  165(1,  that  James  I.  granted  to  the  Dutch  SUUtt  pennia- 
■Ion  to  use  a certain  island  at  the  Hudson  Elver,  called  thence  Staten  Island,  as  a watering  place 
for  their  West  India  fleets,  and  that  through  this  privilege  they  obtained  their  footing,  and  added 
thereto  by  encroachments.  MacPber«on,  however,  finds  no  evidence  of  any  auch  grant.  The  Ehf- 
Uah  claimed  all  this  region  under  Cabot's  diaeovery. 
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«nd  on  tbe  wbole  fleet  of  (hk  year,  might  have  reached  $1,000  or  $1,100.* 
But  the  merchants  engaged  in  these  enterprises,  wonld  neither  pay  tax  nor 
refrain  from  the  inhibited  waters.  The  spirit  of  popular  liberty,  which  ter- 
minated the  next  reign  by  the  violent  conversion  of  Britain  into  a common- 
wealth, had  begun  to  make  formidable  exhibitions  of  its  power.  It  was 
tnpported  by,  and  in  foct,  owed  its  existence  prindpally  to  the  mercantile 
cl^  everywhere  the  original  nucleus  of  the  middle  estate  of  society,  and 
the  promoters  of  public  right  against  monarchial  assumption.  The 
Commons*  house  was  fast  rising  out  of  its  old  humility,  as  a simple  granter 
of  taxes  to  the  king,  and  was  becoming  used  to  bold  essays  for  the  redaction 
of  the  prerogative.  The  right,  hitherto  exercised  by  the  crown,  of  creating 
monopolies  in  trade,  was  unequivocally  denied,  all  the  merchants  and  shop- 
keepers, except,  of  course,  the  few  leading  ones  to  whom  monopoly  charters 
had  been  granted,  supporting  and  urging  forward  the  Commons  in  the 
efibrt  to  wrest  this  authority  from  the  monarch.  The  Commons  had  not, 
indeed,  a clear  conception  of  the  mischief  arising  from  monopolies,  as  is 
evident  from  their  afterward  instituting  and  protecting  them ; neither  were 
any  of  the  merchants  averse  to  them  where  they  were  themselves  interested. 
But  so  g^eat  a reform  as  that  of  transferring  the  power  of  creating  and 
regulating  these  exclusive  companies  from  the  king  to  parliament,  was  as 
long  a step  forward  as  could  be  expected  of  those  tiroes. 

In  regard  to  the  flsheries,  those  upon  the  coast  of  England  had  been  from 
the  earliest  times  kept  open  to  all  subjects,  and  a right  to  the  same  privilege 
in  thoee  of  America  had  obtained  a general  recognition.  No  attempt  h^ 
ever  been  made  to  give  any  association  exclusive  rights  at  Newfoundland, 
although  charters  for  colonies  upon  the  island  had  l^en  granted,  and  settle- 
ments actually  formed  under  them.  At  this  time,  the  hsheries  were 
becoming  more  and  more  a favorite  branch  with  the  English  merchants,  and 
as  the  great  Commerce  of  the  Dutch  bad  arisen  upon  their  fisheries,  they 
hoped  soon  to  excel  that  nation,  not  only  in  this  pursuit,  but  in  the  genera 
Commerce  which  it  would  aid  so  powerfully  to  build  up.  The  pretensions 
of  the  Plymouth  Council  were  deemed  utterly  outrageous,  and  to  be  resisted 
at  all  hazards. 

The  Council  complaining  to  the  king  of  the  infringement  upon  their 
patent,  both  by  the  use  of  the  waters  and  the  traffic  of  the  fishermen  with 
the  Indians,  James  issued  a proclamation,  commanding  that  none  should 
frequent  the  coasts  of  New  England,  or  traffic  with  the  Indians,  but  the 
agents  of  the  company  and  the  colonists  sent  out  by  them,  or  persons  having 
license  from  them.  This  edict  was  ineflectual.  The  House  of  Commons 
boldly  insisted  on  the  abrogation  of  the  monopoly,  and  that  the  fishery 
should  be  free  to  all  subjects.  A bill  was  pass^  to  efiect  this  object,  but 
foiled  to  become  a law.  The  people  aroused  to  the  support  of  the  Commons, 
but  the  Council,  backed  by  James,  gave  no  heed  to  the  clamor,  and  quietly 
endeavored  to  enforce  their  claim. 

These  fishing  adventures  to  New  England,  like  those  to  Newfoundland, 
were  conducted  upon  shares.  The  product  of  the  voyage  was  divided  into 
three  equal  parts,  between  the  owner,  the  victualler,  the  master  and  seamen. 
The  amount  received  by  the  seamen  usually,  according  to  Smith,  was  £17  to 


* Mr.  asbliieeerUfnly  oTerratM  this  tax,  m well  as  the  ttze  of  Uie  Teasels,  Id  estimating  It  at  $100 
Id  each  Taaspl,  whieb  would  aflbrd  an  aTerage  tonna^  of  ISO  tons  to  oacb.  Forty  tons  must  bare 
•aeepded  the  arerage  siae  ufthem— many  could  not  have  exceeded  twenty-Sre  tons.  A Teasel  of 
ns  Iona  was  aeooniitad  largo. 
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£20  each  Ibr  the  seaBob,  which  he  says  was  more  than  they  oonid  earn 
elsewhere  in  twenty  months.  The  estimate  must  be  somewhat  exaggerated, 
however;  as,  had  there  been  so  much  diflerenoe  in  favor  of  the  New 
England  over  the  Newfoundland  fisheries,  the  latter  would  have  been  aban- 
doned for  the  former,  instead  of  keeping  the  lead. 

In  1622,  Thomas  Weston,  the  merchant  befiwe  mentioned, attempted  to 
settle  a colony,  at  a place  which  the  settlers  called  Weymouth,  about  tweWe 
miles  south-east  of  l^ton.  But  the  settlement  soon  broke  up. 

The  Plymouth  Council,  unable  to  make  its  charter  of  any  other  avail, 
readily  disposed  of  its  territory  to  those  who  desired  to  purchase  it.  In 
1622,  an  association  called  the  Company  of  Laconia,”  composed  of  mer- 
chants of  London,  Plymouth,  Bristol,  Dorchester,  ^c.,  headed  by  Sir 
Ferdinando  Grorges  and  John  Mason,  leading  members  of  the  Council, 
bought  of  that  body  the  large  tract  between  the  Merrimac  and  Kennebec 
rivers,  the  design  of  the  purchasers  being  to  colonize  the  region,  but  with 
reference  almost  exclusively  to  trade.  Agriculture  was  scarcely  thought  o£ 
The  fisheries,  the  forest,  and  the  Indian  trafl^  were  the  great  resources  to 
be  relied  upon.  Boats,  vessels,  and  saw-mills,  were  to  be  the  great  agencies 
which  should  extract  a profit  to  the  company  of  Laconia,  from  their 
possessions. 

In  1()22,  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  Virginia  were  arrested  by  an  Indian 
war;  347  whites  were  killed  in  one  day,  and  the  settlements  were  reduced 
from  eighty  to  eight,  by  abandonment  The  war  ended  next  year,  by  the 
Indians  being  driven  far  into  the  wilderness,  conquest  now  replacing  the 
former  policy  of  buying  their  lands.  The  war  and  its  eflfects  were  in  great 
part  due  to  the  imprudent  trade  of  the  colonists  with  the  Indians  in  firearms, 
ammunition,  <kc. 

The  average  annual  import  of  tobacco  into  England  from  Virginia,  for  the 
seven  years  ending  in  1622,  was  142,085  pounds.  The  amount  raised  in 
1622  was  60,000  pounds. 

James,  desirous  that  Virginia  should  turn  to  the  culture  of  some  other 
staple  than  tobacco,  and  be^me  a source  of  profit  not  only  to  the  company 
but  to  the  crown,  undertook  now,  in  his  superior  wisdom,  to  regulate  the 
industry  of  the  colony.  In  1622  he  wrote  to  Lord  Southampton,  treasurer 
of  the  company,  commanding  the  present  setting  up  of  silk  and  the  plant- 
ing of  vines  in  Virginia,”  which  he  had  sever^  times  before  urged  the 
company  to  endeavor.  He  gave  strict  injunctions  that  every  efibrt  should 
be  used  to  accomplish  this  end,  repeating  his  oft  assevered  repugnance  to 
tobacco.  He  sent  them  also  instructions  upon  the  silk  and  vine  culture, 
prepared  by  Banoeil,  a Frenchman.  The  company,  hoping  both  to  please 
the  king  and  profit  themselves,  obeyed  the  mandate  with  zeal.  Southampton, 
not  in  strict  accordance,  as  Murrsy  says,  with  his  own  views,  he  being  of 
the  liberal  side,  sent  out  peremptory  orders,  that  if  any  one  omit  the  plant- 
ing of  vines  and  mulberries  in  an  orderly  and  husbandly  manner,  they  may 
by  a severe  censure  and  punishment  be  compelled  thereunto.”  The  vines 
of  all  the  southerly  parts  of  Europe,  those  of  Greece  last,  were  tried,  and  a 
considerable  quantity  of  mulberry  trees  were  planted.  But  little  wine  or 
silk  was  produced,  and  the  culture  of  both  was  suspended  on  the  dissolution 
of  the  company  in  1624,  tobacco  being  still  the  only  profitable  article  for 
export.  The  population  of  Virginia  was  now  about  2,500. 

Although  the  colony  was  described  as  latterly  prosperous,  the  company 
had  as  yet  found  it  an  unprofitable  enterprise  to  themselves.  The  stock  was 
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iiill  unprodvctive,  aod  the  Bhares  worth  litUe.  To  render  nettefs  worse,  the 
poiiticel  altercations  going  on  in  England  were  obtruded  into  the  oompanj’a 
affiurs,  the  war  of  lilMral  and  consenratire  raging  in  its  meetings. 

1623.  The  Plymouth  settlement,  in  1623,  without  relief  from  abroad, 
were  reduced  to  a iingle  boat  and  a single  net^  which  were  the  principal 
means  of  their  support  This  was  the  last  year  of  their  extreme  need, 
although  it  was  two  years  later  before  they  could  reduce  land  enough  under 
eultimtion  for  their  support  They  obtained,  this  year,  a patent  to  Cape 

as  a 6shing  ground,  and  granted  a right  of  forming  a settlement  thereon 
to  some  English  merchants,  engaged  in  the  6shery.  it  had  been  usual,  of 
late,  owinir  to  the  time  consumed  in  the  long  royage  to  the  fishing  grounds, 
and  thence  to  Spain,  leaving  so  short  a season  for  fishing,  to  send  double 
crews,  to  expedite  the  catch  aod  preparation  of  the  fores.  The  merchants  in 
question,  having  raised  a fund  of  £3,000,  bought  a vessel  of  fifty  tons,  which 
my  sent  out  this  year,  thus  equipped,  with  directions  on  completing  the 
cargo,  to  leave  half  the  crew  at  Cape  Ann  as  permanent  settlers.  The  plan 
so  for  was  executed ; but  the  vessel  arrived  so  late  in  Spain  that  the  market 
was  preoccupied,  and  a loss  was  sustained  on  the  adventure  of  £600. 

To  enforce  the  ordinance  which  James  had  issued  in  their  behalf^  the 
Plymouth  Council,  in  1623,  sent  over  Robert,  son  of  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges, 
as  ^lieutenant-general”  over  all  New  England,  and  Francis  West,  bearing 
the  pompous  commission  of  admiral  of  the  seas  of  New  England.  But  there 
were  thb  year  forty  sail  of  fishermen  on  the  coast,  from  England,  being 
altogether  too  strong  and  resolute  for  the  power  of  the  lieutenant-general 
and  the  admiral ; the  attempt  ending  in  only  causing  a renewed  clamor  in 
England  for  free  fishery. 

The  Laconia  company  sent  out  a party  in  1623,  which  settled  at  the 
Piscataqua.  They  enga^^  at  once,  and  exclusively,  in  the  fishery  and  the 
for  trade,  and  for  seven  years  completed  but  three  or  four  buildings.  The 
rest  of  the  company,  discouraged  by  the  expense  and  want  of  returns,  soon 
left  the  whole  of  Laconia  to  Gorges  and  Mason. 

The  director-general,  officers,  and  most  of  the  Dutch  population  of  New 
Amsterdam,  (as  the  settlement  on  Manhattan  Island  was  called,)  lived  still 
within  the  fort.  The  West  India  Company  had,  however,  now  resolved  on 
a vigorous  colonization  of  their  American  possessions.  A party  was  sent 
out,  under  Cornelius  Mey,  who  settled  on  the  South  river,  (the  Delaware,) 
in  New  Jersey,  opposite  to  the  present  city  of  Philadelphia,  calling  the 
seUleinent  Nassau.  Here  they  had  most  amicable  intercourse  with  the 
Indians ; but  the  colony  was  soon  abandoned,  to  the  great  regret  of  the 
natives,  who  long  cherished  the  memory  of  the  just  Mey  and  his  associates. 

1624.  In  the  year  1624,  the  Plymouth  colony  is  referred  to  by  CapU 
John  Smith,  as  in  a prosperous  oondiiion.  This  year,  he  says,  they 

freighted  a ship  of  an  hundred  and  fourscore  tun,  living  so  well,  they 
desire  nothing  but  more  company ; and  whatever  they  take,  return  com- 
moditiea  to  the  value.”  The  ship  was  loaded  with  fish,  cured  with  salt  of 
their  own  manufacture,  and  was  sent  to  England.  The  colony  numbered 
about  180,  and  was  making  every  effort  to  extend  its  fishery,  and  make  it 
the  source  of  a profitable  trade.  The  merchants  who  had  assisted  them, 
however,  were  discouraged  by  the  smallness  of  the  returns,  and  complained 
loudly.  They  refused  to  provide  a passage  for  Robinson  and  the  others,  in 
Holland,  and  even  sent  a ship  to  injure  their  trade  by  rivalry.  Three  heifers 
Md  a bull,  the  first  animals  brought  to  New  England,  were  among  the 
imports  this  year. 
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The  Cape  Ann  company  sent  out  another  vessel,  this  year,  on  the  same 
plan  as  that  of  last  year,  which  left  thirty-two  men  with  those  already  there, 
but  made,  like  the  other,  a losing  adrentnre.  The  same  year,  Roger  Conaoi, 
and  some  Puritans  from  England,  aided  by  sundry  merchants  there,  eflfected 
a settlement  at  the  same  place. 

There  were  fifty  English  vessels  in  the  New  England  fishery  in  1024. 
The  Plymouth  Council,  still  asserting  its  claim,  was  vehemently  assmled  in 
Parliament  Sir  F.  Gorges  was  summoned  before  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  Speaker,  Sir  Edward  Coke,  addressing  him,  denounced  the  attempted 
monopoly,  saying — ^ If  you  alone  are  to  pack  and  dry  fish,  you  attempt  a 
monopoly  of  the  wind  and  sun.”  A bill  passed  both  houses  revoking  the 
charter  of  the  Plymouth  Council,  but  the  king  refused  it  his  sanction.  The 
company,  however,  was  poweriess,  and  was  obliged  to  leave  the  New  Eng^ 
land  seas  free. 

The  trade  of  England  was  chiefly  carried  on  at  this  time  by  monopolies. 
There  were  now  in  full  operation  the  East  India  Company,  the  African  Com- 
pany,  (for  the  slave  trade,)  and  the  several  American  Companies,  with  those 
formed  under  the  latter — ^all  these  being  joint-stock  associations.  There 
were  also  others  without  a common  stock,  called  regulated  companies,  via., 
the  Merchants’  Adventurers,  Turkey  and  Eastland  (Greenland  whaling) 
Companies.  Not  one  of  all  these  was  legally  established  by  act  of  Parlia- 
ment ; yet  they  all  exercised  great  powers,  and  disturbed  and  oft*  n totally 
obstructed  the  body  of  unchartered  traders,  whom  they  called  interlopers. 
The  English  people,  that  is  the  independent  merchants,  shop-keepers,  and 
population  of  the  large  towns — for  the  rural  population  took  yet  Kttle  con- 
Mrn  in  politics — were  making  strong  but  vain  efiforts  to  suppress  the  lead- 
ing ones  of  these  associations. 

In  1624  the  charter  of  the  Virginia  Company  was  declared  forfeited,  ow- 
ing to  their  political  altercations.  The  colony  had  cost  the  company 
£150,000,  and  0,000  emigrants  had  been  sent  out,  of  whom  but  2,000 
were  left.  The  company  had  raised  for  the  colony’s  aid  £200,000  by  sub- 
scription, but  their  hopes  had  been  unrealized.  James  now  issued  another 
proclamation  upon  tobacco^  forbidding  the  export  except  fr^om  Virginia  and 
the  Somers  Isles,  and  granting  the  liberty  to  ^ese  but  as  a favor,  on  account 
of  their  weakness.  He  repeated  also  the  prohibition  against  planting  it  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

1625.  Charles  I.  repeated  his  father’s  proclamations  against  all  tobacco 
but  that  of  Virginia  and  the  Somers  Isles,  the  sale  of  which,  like  his  father, 
he  attempted  to  monopolize.  Against  this  latter  project  of  the  royal  tobacco 
membant,  Gov.  Yeardly,  five  of  the  council,  and  thirty-one  burgesses  of  Vir- 
ginia, so  earnestly  remonstrated  that  Charles  desisted. 

The  Plymouth  Colony,  in  1625,  sent  to  England  two  vesseb  loaded  with 
fish  and  furs.  One  was  captur^,  near  the  English  coast,  by  Moorish 
pirates. 

The  Cape  Ann  Company  sent  over  three  vessels,  and  with  them  twelve 
cows.  The  return  cargoes  of  these  vessels,  like  tliose  of  the  two  years  pre- 
ceding, left  them  a heavy  loss.  The  harbor  of  Ipswich  had  become,  before 
this,  a noted  station  for  the  English  fishing  vessels. 

In  1625  the  Commons  house  passed  a bill  for  the  increase  of  shipping  and 
navigation,  and  for  the  freedom  to  all  subjects  of  fishing  on  the  coasts  of 
Newfoundland,  New  England,  and  Virginia.  The  bill  was  lost  in  the  Lords. 
In  a declaration  of  grievances  sufiered  by  the  English  people  from  his  gov- 
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enunenti  which  the  Commcmt  presented  to  Cherles,  and  for  which  redress 
was  required,  this  matter  was  enumerated. 

About  1625  Charles  granted  to  Sir  Robert  Heath  the  territory  between 
30^  and  36^  N.,  called  Carolina.  Heath  effected  no  settlement,  and  his 
patent  was  afterward  made  void.* 

The  West  India  Company  sent  to  their  colony  at  Manhattan,  with  a num- 
ber of  settlers,  103  horses  and  cattle,  beside  a lot  of  sheep  and  hogs,  the  first 
animab  imported  there.  A new  settlement  was  also  formed  by  the  Dutch 
at  Brooklyn,  Long  Island. 

1626.  After  much  altercation  the  Plymouth  Colony  succeeded  in  pur- 
diasing  the  claims  of  the  English  mer<^ants  and  the  Plymouth  Council 
against  them.  The  governor  of  the  cobny,  and  seven  other  adventurers, 
agreed  to  pay  £1,800  thus  due,  in  yearly  installments  of  £200,  and  all  other 
debts  of  the  colony.  In  return,  these  eight  were  to  have  the  monopoly  of 
the  trade  of  the  colony  for  six  years,  to  return  then  to  the  company,  and 
were  to  import  yearly  hoes,  shoes,  Ac.,  to  the  value  of  £50,  to  be  sold  for 
corn  at  6 shillings  a bushel.  They  were  to  own,  also,  the  shallop  and  pin- 
nace built  at  Afonamel.  The  colony  was  to  supply  all  its  wants  itself.  The 
common  stock  arrangement  was  abandoned,  and  the  property  equitably  di- 
vided among  the  settlers.  Thereafter  the  progress  of  the  colony  was  fast. 
Trade  was  opened  by  the  colony  this  year  with  Monhegan  Island,  on  the 
coast  of  Maine,  and  to  other  parts  of  the  coast  for  fish  and  furs. 

The  Cape  Ann  Company  in  England,  discouraged  by  its  heavy  losses,  was 
dissolved,  and  most  of  the  settlers  returned  to  England.  A few,  with  Co- 
nant,  removed  to  Naumkeag  (Salem)  for  a better  station  and  better  fishing. 

The  crews  of  the  vessels  visiting  the  coast  of  Maine  for  fish  and  timber 
began,  in  1626,  to  form  settlements  at  the  vicinity  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Kennebec  and  Penobscot. 

The  Dutch  purchased  Manhattan  Island  of  the  Indians  for  the  value  of 
t24.  Their  fur  trade,  beside  reaching  up  the  river  and  into  the  Mohawk^ 
and  over  much  of  the  country  near,  had  extended  all  along  the  Sound, 
into  the  Connecticut  River,  and  to  Narragansett  Bay  even.  A commissioner 
from  New  Amsterdam  this  year  effected  the  treaty  with  the  Plymouth  Col- 
ony already  alluded  to.  The  Dutch  invited  the  Puritans  to  remove  to  Con- 
necticut, which  offer  they  declined,  advising  the  Dutch  to  make  themselves 
secure  by  a treaty  with  England,  and  rec^uestiog  them  also  not  to  send  their 
ski&  to  Narragansett  Bay  for  beaver  skm8.f 

1627.  Gov.  Bradford  complains  that  the  English  vessels  began  to  leave 
fishing  on  the  New  England  coast,  and  fell  wholly  to  trading  there,  to  the 
detriment,  as  he  says,  of  the  Plymouth  Colony.  A few  single  vessels  were 
sent  over  to  fish,  but  most  of  them  were  connected  with  establishments  in 
New  England.  The  cause  of  this  abandonment  of  the  fisheries  here  was  the 
great  superiority  of  the  Newfoundland  fishery,  after  all  that  had  been  said  to 
the  contrary ; many  of  the  voyages  to  New  England  had,  indeed,  of  late, 
proved  losing  adventures.  So  the  right  maintained  against  the  Plymouth 
Council  proved  of  little  avail  when  secured,  except  to  prevent  a like  effort  to 
iBonopolixe  the  other  fishing  grounds  of  America. 


* Tha  Eoffliah,  in  1635,  letUed  SU  Christopher's,  a West  India  iriand.  The  year  before  James 
gramed  Barbadoes,  the  most  easterly  West  India  island,  to  the  Earl  of  Marlborough. 

t in  1636  the  Dnich  settled  Berbloe,  in  Guiana.  They  also  took  San  Salrador  and  the  regioa 
•oiaad,  in  an  attempt  to  conquer  Brasil,  and  acquired  there  much  wealth.  War  followed  agaijmi 
ifcrfhnd  by  Portugal  and  Spaliu 
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Ofatfies  I.  oon6nn6d  Sir  William  Alexander's  ]>ateiit  to  Nova  Sootia,  and 
created  an  order  of  baroneU  for  that  province. 

To  push  their  colonial  empire  in  America,  the  French  government  created 
two  companiee  in  1627,  one  for  colonising  North  America,  the  other  the 
Antilles.  They  were  projected  by  Richelieu,  then  Superintendent-Qeneral 
of  Commerce  and  Navigation  and  High- Admiral  of  France.  The  firsts  called 
the  Company  of  New  France,  consisted  of  one  hundred  merchants,  with  a 
capital  of  600,000  livres,  equal  to  about  $108,000.  It  had  the  perpetual 
grant  of  all  French  North  America,  including  Canada,  Acadia,  the  Lake  and 
Mississippi  region,  and  even  Florida,  to  which  France  laid  claim — political 
supremacy  within  these  territories  being,  however,  reserved  by  the  king,  and 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  Commerce  limited  to  6fteen  years.  In  the  cod  and 
whale  fishery  their  rights  were  equal  only  to  those  of  other  subjects,  the 
French  and  English  fmlowing  the  same  policy  on  this  point,  except  that  the 
English  bad  granted  the  Greenland  whalery  to  an  exclusive  company.  The 
company  engaged  to  send  800  tradesmen  to  Canada,  and  supply  them  for 
three  years  with  food,  lodging,  clothing,  and  implements,  and  mI«o  to  settle 
there  6,000  French  inhabitants  before  1643.  The  other  company  had  the 
right  of  exclusive  trade  with  the  Antilles,  and  were  to  pay  for  their  privilege 
100  lbs.  tobacco  or  50  lbs.  cotton  for  each  settler  of  16  to  60  years.* 

For  several  years  past  the  English  had  employed  at  Newfoundland  about 
250  vessels,  of  a total  of  about  15,000  tons,  and  5,000  persons.  The  yearly 
estimated  profit  was  £135,000  sterling,  contrasting  remarkably  with  the  re- 
sults of  their  commercial  efiforts  upon  the  American  continentf 

1628.  A Dutch  bark  arrived  from  New  Amsterdam  at  Plymouth,  and  a 
trade  was  thus  begun  between  the  two  colonies,  which  continued  several 
years.  The  Dutch  sold  the  Puritans  linens,  stuffs,  and  other  articles,  and 
received  in  return  fish  and  corn,  and  it  is  stated  also  tobacco. 

The  government  of  the  Plymouth  Colony  made  complaint  to  the  Council 
in  England  against  Thomas  Morton,  for  carrying  on  an  independent  trade 
with  the  Indians.  The  same  complaint  was  also  preferred  against  the  Eng- 
lish fishing  vessels,  which  made  of  the  fishery  a mere  pretense  for  the  pur- 
pose of  trying  all  kinds  of  arms  to  the  Indians.  Some  of  the  planters  also 
bad  resorted  to  the  same  course.  The  aid  of  Gorges  was  solicited  to  stop 
this  abuse. 

Sir  Henry  Roswell,  Sir  John  Young,  and  other  gentlemen  purchased  of 
the  Plymouth  Council  the  territory  between  Charles  and  Merrimack  Rivers. 
The  patent  specified  the  object  of  the  purchasers,  as  in  other  cases,  to  be 
trade  and  settlement.  Some  London  gentlemen,  among  whom  were  Win- 
throp  and  Saltoustall,  became  associated  in  the  new  company,  and  were  af- 


* Champlnln  was  conUnaed  fforernor  of  Canada,  and  between  tbe  quarrels  of  the  Catholics  sad 
Bnguttutiis,  llie  Indian  war,  and  the  bad  manai^einenl  of  the  company,  ii  required  all  bia  geuiut  to 
keep  U)o  colony  even  In  exivlence.  Both  iheae  cumpuatea  ruin^  their  o^n  Inieretta  by  their  rs> 
pociiy.  lu  the  Islamit  colunlavd  by  the  Antilles  Company,  a contraband  trade  soon  spruttf^  up  whh 
tbe  Dutch  fur  merchandise  and  pruviaions,  which  the  company  sent  out  from  France  at  i nonmusn 
prices. 

t In  ICS7,  the  French  and  English  being  at  war,  tbe  former  sent  a force  to  take  possession  of  New 
foundtaod  aud  the  Fishing  Banks.  The  English  ve»>sels,  however,  went  out  under  prolectkNH  nad 
many  of  them  armed,  some  earrving  SU  guns,  aud  luo  men. 

Sir  WUHam  Alexander  seal  out  a few  armed  vesaels  to  Nova  Fcntla.  On  the  way  they  ceptared 
a French  fleet  of  iruiisports,  with  stores,  and  135  pieces  of  ordnance  for  Quebec  nod  Port  Ro>al,  ibe 
latter  having  been  partially  re-established  since  ArgePs  expedlliuu,  but  It  was  again  reduced  by  AF 
exaiider's  fleet. 

Tbe  English  settled  Barbadoes,  their  second  West  India  Island. 

The  Dutch  East  India  Uompanj*#  divtdeDd,  in  I6<7,  was  45  per  cent,  tbe  bigbest  Ibey  ever  iMule. 
Adventure  to  the  East  was  thus  atUl  far  more  profitable  than  to  the  WeaU 
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terw^  sole  patentees.  Mathew  Gnidock,  a weaRhy  London  merobant,  was 
appranted  the  Bret  governor  of  the  company.  John  £ndicott,  with  200  em- 
i^anu,  in  six  vessds,  was  sent  over,  and  settled  at  Salem,  where  Conant 
was  still,  with  a few  others.  A part  of  the  party  settled  at  Charlestown. 

Charles  Levett,  who  had  visited  New  England  in  1628,  published  in  1628 
Voyage  in  New  England,”  relating  to  her  fishing  interest  He  recom- 
mended 6xed  stations  on  the  coast  by  tlie  crews  of  the  vessels  sent  out,  by 
which,  beside  taking  doable  the  fish,  they  could  expend  seven  months  in  the 
year  in  labor  upon  shore. 

For  the  four  years  ending  1628,  under  the  possessorship  of  the  Dutch 
West  India  Company,  the  exports  from  Manhattan  were  $68,000,  and  the 
imports  $45,000.  The  colony  was  yet  small,  and  most  of  the  settlers  were 
in  the  employ  of  the  company,  which  was  too  much  employed  at  present  in 
its  profitable  forajrs  against  ^e  Spaniards  to  pay  much  attention  to  this 
humble  trading  establishment.* 

1 629.  The  West  India  Company  turned  its  attention  at  last  to  the  vig- 
orous colonization  of  the  New  Netherlands,  as  its  North  American  posses- 
lioDs  were  called,  promising,  in  1629,  extensive  grants  of  land  and  manorial 
titltt  to  all  persons  who  should  transport  fifty  emigrants  as  tenants  upon 
their  own  manors,  purchasing  the  land  from  the  Indians.  The  privilege  of 
having  negro  slaves  was  also  granted  them.  Under  the  offer  thus  made, 
fonr  directors  of  the  West  India  Company,  distinguished  by  the  title  of  pa- 
troons^  made  large  purchases  on  both  the  Hudson  and  Delaware  Rivers.  One 
of  them,  named  Godyn,  obtained  from  the  Indians  the  southern  half  of  the 
present  State  of  Delaware. 

The  company  which  had  purchased  the  region  between  the  Merrimack 
and  Charles  Rivers  obtained,  in  March,  a charter  from  Charles  L,  incorpora- 
ting them  as  the  “ Governor  and  Company  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New 
England.”  The  charter,  among  other  things,  very  particularly  secured  the 
full  liberty  of  all  English  subjects  in  any  of  the  seas,  arras  of  the  sea,  and 
water  rivers  of  the  colony,  as  well  as  that  of  drying,  keeping,  and  pack- 
ing fi>h  on  the  lands  adjoining.  The  population  of  the  colony  this  year  was 
506;  among  the  imports  from  England  were  115  cattle,  some  horses,  and 
41  goats. 

From  some  instructions  sent  by  the  Massachusetts  Company  to  its  agents 
in  the  colony  in  1629,  it  appears  that  a vessel  had  already  been  built  in  the 
colony.  The  company  direct  that  if  they  send  the  ships  to  fish  at  the  banks, 
expecting  not  to  return  again  to  the  plantation,  they  send  also  “our  bark 
that  is  already  built  in  the  country.” 

Rev.  John  Wheelwright  bought  of  the  Indians  all  the  tract  between  the 
Merrimack  and  the  Piscataqua,  being  within  Gorges  and  Mason’s  grant. 
This  purchase  was  the  occasion  of  great  contention  for  years  aflerward.f 

1630.  E e enteen  ships,  with  a^ut  1,500  emi^nts  were  sent  to  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  Colony  in  1630 — this  great  emigration  being  due  to  a revival 
of  religi'  us  persecution  in  England.  These  people  founded  Boston,  Dor- 
chester, Roxbury,  Cambridge,  and  Watertown. 


Dotcb  Weft  India  Companj  In  1098 divided  jrer  e«Nt  to  their  proprietors,  their  great 
neent  being  <iooi»loned  chiefly  by  the  capture  of  a Spanish  fleet  loaded  with  plate,  and  vgiued  at 
liiiOOUOOD  guildera,  (f4,80(MI00,)  and  by  the  pitmder  of  another  Bpaniah  aqaadron  on  the  coaat  of 
Pern. 

11099.  An  English  fleet,  under  Sir  David  Kiriie,  appearing  belore  Qnebec,  whlcb  was  in  a very 
rmeed  elate,  Cluunplain  aorrendered. 
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Rev.  Mr.  Higginson,  of  Salem,  in  a narrative  published  about  this  timai 
described  the  region  occupied  by  this  colony  as  a wonderment,  outstrippii^ 
the  increase  of  Egypt,  yielding  from  thirty  to  sixty  fold  ; the  ears  of  com 
nowhere  so  great  and  plentiful.’’  The  wealth  of  the  waters  he  described  as 
every  way  eaual — whates,  grampuses,  mackerel,  codfish,  bass,  salmon,  scate, 
thornbacks,  lobsters,  turl^t,  sturgeon,  cusks,  haddocks,  mullets,  eels,  crabs, 
muscles,  and  oysters,  in  endless  numbers.  This  account  produced  a great 
impression  in  England,  where  the  spirit  of  emigration  was  then  so  rife. 

The  expense  of  emigration  from  England  to  Massachusetts  Bay  was  esti- 
mated in  1630,  for  each  person,  as  follows : — 


Provisions £7  11  8 

Apparel 8 8 6 

Tools 0 17  6 

Building  implements S 0 0 


Arms. £2  0 0 

Fishing  implements 0 10  1 

Total £17  7 0 


The  Plymouth  Council,  in  1630,  disposed  of  the  soil  of  Connecticut  to 
Lords  Say-and  Seal,  Brooke,  and  other  persons.  The  same  year,  Winslow 
and  others  of  the  Plymouth  Colony  projected  a settlement  within  the  State 
of  Connecticut,  whither  the  Indians  there,  with  whom  they  had  had  some 
intercourse,  invited  them. 

Trade  had  been  established  before  this  by  Plymouth  Colony  with  the  In- 
dians in  Narragansett  Bay.  The  Indians  set  apart  Prudence  Island  (now 
within  the  State  of  Rhode  Island)  as  a trading  ground. 

Hemp  and  fiax,  afterward  so  much  encouraged  in  America  by  the  English 
government,  were  growing  in  the  New  England  colonies  at  this  time. 

In  1630  settlements  were  made  at  Cape  Porpoise,  near  the  Kennebec 
River,  and  at  other  points  in  Maine.  A fishing  establishment  had  also  been 
set  up  by  some  English  merchants  at  the  site  of  the  city  of  Portland. 

The  prospect  of  wine^  so  much  desired  in  Virginia,  was  quite  flourishing, 
and  several  French  vignerons  were  imported  to  make  it  better ; but  it  is  said 
their  bad  management  ruined  the  vineyards.. 

Charles  issued  another  proclamation  on  tobacco^  repeating  the  burden  of 
bis  former  edicts  thereon,  and  also  re-assuming  the  monopoly  of  its  sale  iu 
Great  Britain,  restricting  the  import  to  the  single  port  of  London,  and  as- 
serting his  purpose  of  limiting  annually  the  amount  of  the  importation.* 

In  1631  a vessel  of  about  thirty  tons,  owned  by  Gov.  Winthrop,  was  built 
in  Massachusetts,  being  launched  on  the  fourth  of  July.  She  was  called  the 
“ Blessing  of  the  Bay,”  being  intended  chiefly  for  fishing,  but  served  to  keep 
up  intercourse  with  different  parts  of  the  coast  of  the  colony,  and  also  made 
some  trading  voyages  to  the  Dutch  settlement  at  the  Hudson  River. 

The  court  of  assistants  in  Massachusetts  ordered  that  com  should  be  legal 


* sir  William  Alexander,  falling  In  bis  eflbrU  to  colonize  Nova  Scotia,  aold  all  bis  light,  in  1630, 
to  Claud  de  la  Tour,  a French  Pruteatant  residing  In  E^land,  having  been  captured  bjr  Alexander’s 
fleet.  In  the  transporta  before  alluded  to.  Claud’s  sun,  Etienne,  hdd  a fort  for  Prance  at  Cape  Sable, 
which  he  declined  vleldlng  to  his  father  for  England. 

Some  French  and  English  adventurers,  In  1630,  fleeing  fTom  St  Christopher’s,  captured  the  smalt 
island  of  La  Tortue,  near  Hayti,  and  a pan  of  them,  using  this  island  as  a depot,  became  Cunoua  ia 
the  West  India  seas  afierwaid  as  corsairs. 

In  seven  years  the  Dutch  had  taken  nearly  all  of  Pernambuco  province,  though  defended  by  40 
ships  and  3,000  soldiers,  beside  other  provinces  in  Brazil.  During  the  war  the  Dutch  took.  547  abipt 
fltlM  out  against  them  from  Sp^,  and  acquired  by  capturea  on  the  American  coast  45/NIO,000  flor> 
ins,  (about  018,000,000.) 

Bubble*  were  plentiful  in  England  In  1630.  Anderson  enumerates  a long  list  of  bubble  prqfeds 
now  chartered  by  Charles.  Some  of  these  referred  to  America. 

About  now  Selden  (English)  and  Groliiis  (Dutch)  were  disputing  about  the  dominion  of  the  see, 
the  former  claiming  that  the  sea  could  be  held  as  exclnalTe  property  of  a single  nation,  the  laiter 
asserting  its  unrestricted  Ueedom  to  alLnationB. 
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tender  for  the  payment  of  all  debts,  at  its  usual  price,  unless  money  were 
expressly  stipulated. 

The  Plymouth  Council  in  1631  made  its  eighth  and  last  grant  of  territo- 
ry in  New  England.  The  patent  gave  to  Aid  worth  and  El  bridge,  two  mor- 
dants of  Bristol,  England,  several  thousand  acres  of  land  at  Pemaquid  Point, 
in  Maine,  all  the  islands,  including  Monhegan,  and  exclusive  right  of  fishing 
in  the  waters  within  27  miles  of  the  shore  belonging  to  them.  The  grant 
lying  east  of  Gorges’  territory  was  within  the  French  claim.  Sabine  says 
this  was  the  last  patent  ever  issued  by  any  authority  whatever,  conferring 
the  privilege  of  exclusive  use  of  any  American  waters.* 

Godyn,  the  Dutch  patroon,  whose  purchase  was  within  the  State  of  Del- 
aware, sent  De  Vries,  with  thirty  settlers,  in  1631.  The  settlement  was  es- 
tablished near  Cape  Henlopen,  and  the  region  was  called  Zwanendel,  or  the 
Valley  of  Swans.  The  Dutch  claimed  now  from  Cape  Henlopen  to  Cape 
Cod. 

The  country  near  the  head  of  Chesapeake  Bay  was  early  explored  by  the 
Virginians,  and  a valuable  trade  in  furs  was  established  with  the  Indians  of 
that  region.  In  1631  William  Claybome,  a man  of  resolute  and  enterpris- 
ing spirit,  and  of  large  property,  who  had  been  first  sent  out  by  the  London 
Company  as  a surveyor,  obtained  from  the  king  a license  for  exclusive  trafifio 
at  this  place  with  the  Indians.  The  license  was  confirmed  by  a commission 
from  the  governor  of  Virginia,  and  under  it  Claybome  perfected  several 
trading  establishments  whiclf  he  had  already  partly  set  up,  acknowledging 
the  jurisdiction  of  Virginia.  One  of  these  was  on  the  Island  of  Kent,  the 
largest  island  in  the  Chesapeake,  having  an  area  of  about  45  square  miles, 
and  being  nearly  opposite  the  present  city  of  Annapolis.  He  had  another 
at  the  head  of  the  bay,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Susquehannah  River. 

1632.  The  population  of  Maine  at  this  time  was  about  1,000,  all  of  them 
being  upon  the  coast,  and  mostly  fishermen.  Trelawney  and  Goodyear’s 
establishment  at  Richmond  Island  (near  Portland)  soon  became  a noted  sta- 
tioB,  several  vessels  being  annually  loaded  there  with  fish,  on  account  of  the 
proprietors. 

The  Indians  exterminated  the  Dutch  colony  on  the  Delaware.f 

1633.  Reports  being  less  favorable  from  Massachusetts  in  1631-2,  emi- 
gration had  declined,  but  the  accounts  of  1633  again  stimulated  it.  Gov. 
Wiothrop  laments  that  the  high  wages  paid,  28,  Qd,  sterling  a day,  led  to 
idleness  and  dissipation. 

Among  the  laws  of  Massachusetts  adopted  near  this  time  were  statutes 
forbidding  all  persons  to  receive  interesi  upon  money  loaned,  to  wear  ap- 
parel too  costly  for  their  estates,  and  prohibiting  gaming. 

A vessel  was  built  at  Boston  in  1633,  called  the  “Trial.” 


• In  1631  Capt.  John  Smith  pabliabed  his  last  work  om  Sew  England,  glying  an  aoconnt  of  **  the 
jemrlf  pruceeUings  of  this  country  in  flshtaff  and  planting*/*  from  1614,  the  date  of  his  first  voyage 
tbitber,  to  1630.  The  same  year  he  died  in  London,  aged  53. 

Cnpt.  Pox  was  sent  by  Charles  I.,  and  Capt.  Thomaa  James  by  Bristol  merchants,  to  discover  the 
northwest  pasNige  to  Cbina. 

t The  war  In  Europe  was  ended  In  1632  by  the  tre^y  of  SL  Germains.  Charlea,  who  had  married 
n ^ncesa  of  Prance,  was  not  Indisposed  to  make  concessions  to  that  power,  and  was  glad  to  end 
the  war  on  almost  any  terms,  owing  to  the  tronble  encountered  while  prosecuting  it  from  his  refrac- 
tory parliament,  lie  resigned  to  Prance  again  the  right  to  Quebec,  Acadia,  and  Cape  Breton  Island, 
Loots  avr»>efnx  to  pay  83,700  livrM  for  skins,  furs,  knives,  Jcc.,  property  of  English  traders  found  by 
Use  French  at  Quebec,  which  they  had  lately  re-taken.  The  Company  of  New  France  began  now  to 
oxtend  its  esiabllshments  In  Canada,  but  quarrels  between  the  leading  traders  of  the  colony  about 
Ibw  for  tmdt*  hindered  its  prosperity. 

im  1633  the  English  setUed  Montserrat,  and  the  Dutch  Coraoos,  Weat  India  Islands. 
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A vessel,  with  a cargo  of  hsh  and  furs,  was  dispatched  from  Boston  to 
Virginia,  probably  the  first  such  adventure.  She  was  wrecked  at  the  capes 
of  the  Chesapeake. 

The  population  of  Plymouth  was  896. 

Wouter  VanTwiller,  the  Director-General  of  the  New  Amsterdam  Colony, 
in  order  to  anticipate  the  attempt  from  Plymouth  Colony,  in  Connecticut, 
purchased  of  the  Indians,  this  year,  lands  about  60  miles  up  the  Connecticut 
or  Fresh  River,  at  what  is  now  the  city  of  Hartford.  Here  a fortified  trad- 
ing house  was  erected,  within  the  present  limits  of  the  city,  called  the 
“ House  of  Good  Hope.”  In  October,  a party  from  Plymouth  having  come 
rqi^nd  by  sea  in  a small  sloop,  passed  the  station  in  disregard  of  a threat  to 
fire  upon  them,  and  established  a trading  house,  as  the  nucleus  of  a settle- 
ment, seven  miles  above,  at  Windsor.  Van  Twiller  protested,  but  in  vain. 

Charles  issued  three  proclamations  upon  tobacco— -one  prohibiting,  very 
strictly,  its  sale  in  Great  Britain  by  any  other  than  reputable,  subetantiai 
traders.  It  was  not  to  be  at  all  sold  by  keepers  of  taverns,  ale-houses,  inns, 
victualling  houses,  strong-water  sellers,  Ac.  Another  repeated  former  regu- 
lations, ai^  a third  re-asserted  and  increased  the  privilege  of  his  pre-emption. 
As  the  tobacco  trade  became  profitable,  and  the  king’s  revenue  enlarged 
therefrom,  the  royal  reflections  upon  the  malignity  of  the  weed  became  less 
severe.  Before  this,  it  had  been  deemed  expedient  to  allow  the  import  from 
the  Carribees,  as  well  as  from  Virginia  and  the  Somer  Isles.  The  dingy 
shrub  was  plainly  working  itself  into  favor — nbt  merely  with  the  people, 
so  easily  convert^  into  chewers,  smokers,  and  snuflfers,  but  with  the  most 
powerful  and  violent  enemy  it  had  yet  encountered,  whose  hostility  had 
seemed  invincible.  While  royal  lips  and  royal  ol&ctories  disdained  as  much 
as  ever  the  contamination  of  its  pungent  humor,  it  appealed  to  royal  cupid- 
ity by  its  respectable  and  ever-growing  availability  as  a financial  assistant  of 
the  government,  in  a time  when  the  tax-gran ters  and  tax- payers  were  get- 
ting too  chary  of  their  ^ rascal  counters.”  It  promised  to  become  an  eflicient 
tax-agent  for  the  exchequer,  among  a people  who  had  obstinately  demurred 
to  other  forms  and  authorities,  and  if  it  poisoned  the  subjects,  the  king  may 
now  have  begun  to  reflect  it  only  properly  punished  them  for  the  presump- 
tion of  resisting  his  own  divine  right  to  exercise  arbitrary  disposal  of  all  their 
properties. 


Art.  II.— MERCANTILE  BI06RAPHT. 

ERASTUS  BRIGHAM  BIGELOW. 

To  an  extent  unknown  before,  our  age  beholds  the  power  of  scientific  dis- 
covery and  mechanical  invention.  We  are  beginning  to  appreciate  their 
importance,  and  to  honor  the  men  of  genius  and  toil  to  whom  the  great  re- 
sults are  due.  We  confess  that  they  should  rank  with  the  bene&ctors  of 
the  race.  Why,  indeed,  should  they  not  stand  among  the  foremost  of  that 
illustrious  band  t 

Let  us  look  into  this  small  cell.  It  is  the  chemist’s  laboratory.  A few 
fluids  and  powders,  some  crucibles,  flasks,  and  test-tubes,  a trough,  a lamp, 
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and  a pair  of  scales,  constitute  its  furniture.  What  can  seem  more  insignifi- 
cant ? Yet  with  means  so  simple,  that  calm  philosopher  unlocks  the  secrets 
of  nature.  There  he  analyzes,  weighs,  measures,  reasons,  and  combines.  His 
labors  are  silent,  yet  their  result  may  ring  through  the  world.  It  may  give 
fresh  impulse  to  the  streams  of  Commerce,  may  even  turn  them  into  new 
channels,  and  tell  at  length  with  unquestioned  power  on  national  destiny  and 
human  progress. 

Take  another  case.  In  his  still,  lonely,  perhaps  dark  chamber,  sits  one  in 
deep  reverie.  Can  it  be  that  his  thoughts,  his  dreams  are  of  the  slightest 
consequence  to  mankind  ? Yes — ^for  3iat  dreamer  is  Arkwright,  or  it  is 
Watt,  or  Stephenson,  or  Fulton,  or  Whitney,  or  Morse  ? His  is  a nobler 
study  than  any  arts  of  diplomacy  or  of  war.  Cams  and  cogs,  levers,  valves, 
wheels,  are  the  tools  with  which  he  works.  A machine  is  in  the  process  of 
construction  by  and  within  that  most  wonderful  of  all  machines,  the  human 
brain.  At  present  it  is  only  an  ideal  form,  a mechanical  phantom.  But 
soon  we  shall  see  it  embodied  in  iron.  Fire,  air,  water,  will  ba  summoned 
to  impel  it.  It  will  become  a creature  endued  with  life  and  power.  A fairy, 
nimble  and  untiring,  it  will  spin,  knit,  weave  the  world^s  clotning.  A giant, 
at  once  obedient  and  beneficent,  he  will  yoke  each  elemental  force  to  his 
barge  and  car.  Time  and  space,  wind  and  wave,  the  earth  and  the  air,  frost, 
fire,  the  dreaded  thunderbolt  itself,  will  all  bow  before  the  wand  of  genius, 
and  swell  his  peaceful  triumphs. 

Why  should  such  a man  be  less  prized  than  the  warrior  who  rescues  his 
country  from  oppression — than  the  stat^man  who  lays  broad  and  deep  the 
foundations  of  empire — or  than  the  patriot  orator  whose  glowing  words  of 
counsel  or  remonstrance  have  saved  that  empire  in  some  hour  of  peril  ? If 
the  provinces  of  discovery  and  invention  make  a less  imposing  show  than 
those  of  war,  of  statesmanship,  and  of  eloquence,  they  have  certainly  a wider 
range  and  longer  duration.  The  benefits  conferred  by  science  and  art  (what- 
ever may  be  said  of  the  original  honor)  belong  to  no  particular  nation.  They 
cannot  long  be  confined  within  geographical  lines.  They  are  as  lasting  as 
time  itself. 

We  propose  to  give  some  account  of  an  eminent  inventor.  We  do 
this,  not  merely  to  make  better  known  to  his  countrymen  one  of  whom  they 
may  justly  be  proud ; not  merely  as  presenting  to  minds  philosophically  dis- 
pose a study  instructive  and  curious ; but  especially  as  a remarkable  instance 
of  struggle,  and  perseverance,  and  final  success.  Let  youth,  conscious  of  tal- 
ent, ambitious,  but  repressed  by  penury,  read  and  take  courage.  We  shall 
not  apologize  for  entering  into  some  minuteness  of  detul.  Incidents,  in 
themselves  trifling,  become  instructively  interesting  when  seen  to  be  indioa- 
tioos  of  individi^ity — the  tokens  and  first  steps,  however  liunt,  of  a distin- 
guished career. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  was  bom  April  2d,  1814,  in  West  l^Iston,  a 
small  town  of  Massachusetts,  seven  miles  north  of  Worcester.  His  father 
had  a little  farm,  to  the  toils  of  which  he  added,  with  Yankee  versatility,  the 
business  of  a wheelwright  and  that  of  a chair-maker.  The  boy  was  sent,  of 
course,  to  the  district  ^ool.  At  the  age  of  eight  he  asked  bis  master  to 
put  him  into  arithmetic  and  writing,  but  he  was  pronounced  too  young  for 
these  high  branches.  He  was  not,  however,  to  be  headed  off  sa  He  took 
up  Pike’s  Arithmetic  at  home,  performed,  unassisted,  every  question  as  far 
as  the  Rule  of  Three,  and  made  a fair  record  of  the  whole.  Who  does  not 
see  m this  a promising  outset  I 
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But  bis  school  and  bis  arithmetic  engrossed  only  a fraction  of  his  time. 
His  bojisb  activities  showed  early  a mechanical  tendency.  With  minute 
fence  of  regular  post  and  rail  he  inclosed  a few  yards  of  ground.  This  was 
hie  little  farm.  There  might  be  seen  a plow,  a cart,  a wagon  complete  in 
every  part,  with  other  implements  of  husbandry,  all  of  his  own  making,  and 
of  a size  to  match.  His  live  stock  was  a litter  of  kittens.  To  cany  out  his 
idea,  he  must  set  them  to  work ; a yoke  was  made,  and  two  of  these  small 
steers  were  attached  to  the  cart.  Finding  that  they  insisted  on  pulling  back- 
ward, he  turned  their  heads  toward  the  cart.  The  wheels  now  went  forward, 
but  the  team  could  not  be  guided ; the  experiment  consequently  failed. 

Not  content  with  being  a farmer  and  a wheelwright,  he  went  into  the 
chair  line.  Having  made  a chair-back,  he  so  hnified  it  with  paint  and  bronze 
and  gold,  that  folks  looked  on  with  wonder,  and  predicted  that  the  boy  was 
destined  to  become  a great  painter. 

He  contrived  to  get  a violin,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  could  execute 
with  facility  the  tlien  popular  airs  of  “Bounding  Billows,”  and  “Away  with 
melancholy.”  This  was  a new  phase.  His  career,  eridently,  was  to  be  a 
musical  one.  Kind  neighbors  even  suggested  thnt  he  might  hope  ere  long 
to  6nd  high  and  profitable  employment  in  the  orchestra  of  the  Boston  Mu- 
seum, consisting  at  that  time,  if  we  remember  rightly,  of  a fiddle  and  a hand- 
organ. 

John  Temple,  a neighbor  of  Mr.  Bigelow,  was  a substantial  farmer.  He 
had  noticed  the  lad’s  capacity,  and  sometimes  jokingly  asked  him  to  come 
and  live  with  him,  and  learn  his  occupation.  Erastus  regarded  this  proposi- 
tion as  a business  matter.  With  him,  an  offer  was  an  oflfer.  Accordingly, 
one  Monday  morning  in  early  spring,  this  boy  of  ten  years  presented  himself 
at  Mr.  Temple’s  door  and  demanded  employment.  It  was  given  him,  with 
no  expectation  that  he  would  continue  through  the  day.  He  worked  on, 
however,  and  at  the  end  of  the  week  suggested  to  Mr.  T.  that  it  would  be 
proper  to  come  to  some  understanding  in  regard  to  wages.  On  being  asked 
nis  terms,  be  ofiered  to  work  six  months  on  condition  of  receiving  at  the 
close,  a cosset  lamb  called  “ Dolly,”  to  which  he  had  taken  a strong  liking. 
The  moderate  demand  was  of  course  acceded  to.  But  scarce!  v had  a month 
elapsed  ere  a difficulty  rose.  Dolly  could  not  live  without  eating,  and  how 
was  he  to  provide  for  her  ? His  fellow  laborers  discovered  the  cause  of  his 
anxiety,  and  teasingly  aggravated  it.  At  length  he  proposed  and  effected 
an  alteration  in  the  contract.  Ho  relinquished  his  claim  to  Dolly,  and  Mr. 
T.  agreed  to  furnish,  instead,  a pair  of  cow-hide  boots,  and  sheeps  gray  cloth 
sufficient  for  a suit  of  clothes.  The  agreement  was  fully  carried  out  on  both 
sides.  At  the  close  of  the  period,  an  offer  of  four  dollars  a month  for  the 
ensuing  summer  was  made  and  accepted.  The  kind-hearted  man,  at  parting, 
gave  the  young  farmer  a silver  dollar. 

During  the  next  two  years  he  continued  to  work  for  Mr.  Temple  in  the 
summer,  and  to  attend  school  in  winter.  The  farmer  urged  him  to  stay  till 
he  should  be  of  age,  and  he  offered  to  do  so  if,  at  the  close  of  the  term,  he 
could  receive  in  compensation  a small  outlying  farm  belonging  to  his  em- 
ployer. Fortunately,  this  offer  was  declined.  It  was  an  escape  not  unlike 
that  of  Daniel  Webster  from  the  clerkship  of  the  county  court. 

In  1827  Mr.  Bigelow  removed  to  another  part  of  the  town,  and  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  yarn.  Erastus  was  set  to  work  in  the  mill.  So 
long  as  be  found  anything  to  study  in  the  machinery  and  its  working,  he 
was  interested  ; the  occupation  then  became  distasteful.  While  employed 
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ia  this  drudgery  of  tending  spindles,  he  was  busy  in  framing  plans  for  the 
future.  His  grand  desire  was  to  obtain  a liberal  education.  As  his  parents, 
from  their  limited  circumstances,  could  not  encourage  him  in  this,  he  began 
to  consider  in  what  way  he  might  accomplish  the  object  himself.  He  already 
knew  how  to  earn  and  to  save.  He  had  not  only  clothed  himself  by  his  toil, 
but  to  his  first  silver  dollar  had  added  several  more.  Like  Goldsmith,  he 
now  turned  his  musical  talents  to  account  In  a community  where  critical 
connoisseurship  was  unknown,  he  passed  for  an  accomplished  performer.  At 
all  balls  and  dancing  parties  for  many  miles  around  his  services  were  in  re- 
quest After  a long  day  of  spinning,  how  tedious  must  have  been  a whole 
night  of  fiddling ! Often,  doubtless,  his  eyelids  grew  heavy  and  his  arm 
a-weary.  Who  can  think  of  the  moUve  which  nerved  that  arm,  without 
respect  for  the  young  violinist  ? 

About  this  time  he  made  his  first  invention.  It  was  a hand-loom  for 
weaving  suspender  webbing.  It  accomplished  the  object ; but  as  the  busi- 
ness would  not  justify  the  employment  of  an  operative,  he  abandoned  it,  after 
realizing  from  it  a few  dollars.  His  next  invention  was  of  more  importance. 
A ball  of  cotton  cord,  known  in  the  market  by  the  name  of  “ piping  cord,” 
had  been  brought  into  the  house  for  domestic  use.  On  examination,  he 
found  it  to  be  of  yarn  like  that  which  he  was  spinning  every  day.  On  in- 
quiry, he  learned  that  it  was  made  by  hand,  in  the  ordinary  rope-walk.  He 
was  sure  that  it  could  be  formed  more  expeditiously  and  cheaply  by  auto- 
matic machinery.  In  a few  weeks  he  had  matured  the  plan  of  a machine, 
and  within  two  months  he  had  it  in  successful  operation.  It  worked  well- 
earning  for  the  youthful  inventor  in  the  course  of  a year  about  one  hundred 
dollars.  At  length  the  article  fell  greatly  in  price,  and  the  working  of  the 
machinery  was  abandoned. 

These  first  developments  of  a peculiar  genius  were  evidently  called  forth 
by  his  burning  desire  for  an  education.  They  were  temporary  expedients  to 
enable  him  to  pay  his  way.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  they  were  the 
achievements  of  a lad  only  fourteen  years  of  age.  Having  now  by  his  in- 
dustry and  ingenuity  acquired  a small  fund,  he  obtained  parental  consent  to 
attend  a neighboring  academy,  at  his  own  expense.  This  was  in  1830. 
Here  he  entered  on  the  study  of  Latin.  His  teacher  was  pleased,  and  wrote 
to  the  father,  recommending  a collegiate  course  for  the  boy.  But  to  the 
cautious  parent,  a trade  seemed  safer  and  better.  As  the  son  preferred  not 
to  engage  again  in  the  dull  employment  of  the  spinning  mill,  the  matter  was 
compromised,  and  he  was  told  that  he  might  go  to  Boston  and  become  a 
commission  merchant,  if  he  could. 

To  Boston  accordingly  he  went.  He  carried  no  letters — knew  no  one* 
After  a few  inquiries  from  door  to  door,  he  found  employment  in  the  whole* 
sale  and  retail  dry-goods  establishment  of  S.  F.  Morse  A Co.  The  firm  was 
highly  respectable,  and  the  place  was  deemed  a good  one.  But  the  charm 
of  novelty  was  soon  over,  and  then  the  occupation  of  measuring  and  selling 
ribbons  and  calicoes  seemed  petty  and  monotonous.  He  felt,  he  knew, 
that  he  was  made  for  something  beyond  that.  The  idea  of  a college  course 
still  haunted  him.  On  one  occasion  he  walked  out  to  Cambridge,  and  had 
a talk  with  President  Quincy.  It  only  served  to  show  that  there  was  no 
chance  yet  for  him. 

About  this  time  a teacher  of  stenography  came  to  Boston  and  gave  les- 
sons in  the  art.  He  drew  much  attention  and  formed  large  classes.  Our 
young  clerk  shared  in  the  general  interest,  but  the  cost  of  a course  (ten  del- 
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lars,)  was  beyond  bis  means.  So  he  got  some  books  and  taught  himself. 
He  was  surprised  to  find  the  art  so  simple.  In  a few  days  he  could  write 
with  ease  in  short- hand.  A new  thought  struck  him.  If  he  could  learn 
stenography  in  this  way  so  quickly  and  easily,  why  should  not  others — why 
should  not  many  avail  themselves  of  the  useful,  labor-saving  process?  The 
rareness  of  the  acquirement  must  be  owing  to  the  expense.  He  would  ob- 
viate that  He  would  write  a book  on  short  hand,  illustrated  by  plates,  and 
filled  with  rules  and  examples.  Energetic  and  industrious — to  resolve,  with 
him,  was  to  act.  In  a short  time  his  work — “ The  self-taught  Stenographer” 
— was  ready  for  the  press.  To  prosecute  this  new  enterprise,  he  relinquishd 
his  post  behind  the  counter,  much  to  the  regret  of  his  parents,  who  naturally 
questioned  the  expediency  of  the  step,  and  to  that  of  his  employers,  too, 
whom  he  had  fully  satisfi^. 

Having  printed  a small  edition  of  his  work  he  became  his  own  bookseller, 
add  in  ten  dajs  sold  seventy-five  dollars’  worth  in  Boston  alone.  This  greatly 
encouraged  him.  Forgetting  that  Boston  was  peculiar  and  prepared  ground, 
he  regarded  his  sales  there  as  an  exponent  of  the  national  demand,  and  im- 
mediately ordered  a large  impression  of  the  work.  To  meet  the  extensive 
business  now  opening  upon  him  he  took  a partner,  a medical  student,  who 
was  anxious  to  see  a little  of  the  world  before  he  settled  down  as  a profess- 
ional drudge.  The  young  doctor  was  to  pay  the  entire  cost  of  printing,  to 
share  equally  in  the  labor  and  expense  oi  distribution  and  sale,  and  to  re- 
ceive one-half  of  the  profits.  These  hopeful  adventurers  set  out  at  once  upon 
their  commercial  travels.  They  visitea  the  most  inviting  portions  of  New 
England,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania.  Here  the  cholera, 
then  on  its  first  terrible  march  through  America,  put  a stop  to  their  jour- 
neyings.  They  went  home,  ha\dng  made  about  a hundred  dollars.  Four 
hundred  dollars  were  still  due  the  printer,  a large  part  of  the  edition  was 
yet  on  hand,  and  all  the  best  ground  had  been  canvassed.  It  looked  de- 
cidedly dark.  Young  Bigelow  without  hesitation  released  his  discouraged 
partner  from  the  pecuniary  obligation. 

Behold  him  now  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  His  little  educational  fund  has 
vanished,  all  his  schemes  have  failed,  and  he  is  four  hundred  dollars  in  debt. 
His  father,  in  the  mean  time,  had  been  extending  and  diversifying  his  bus- 
iness. He  had  formed  a partnership  with  the  celebrated  “John  Smith,”  and 
a new  mill  had  been  erected  for  their  operations.  As  the  old  mill  now  stood 
idle,  Erastus  thought  that  he  might  turn  it  to  some  account.  In  this  pro- 
ject he  found  a person  willing  to  join  him.  John  Munroe  was  the  name  of 
his  second  assoaate.  Their  Winess  was  the  manufacture  of  twine.  It  was 
beginning  to  be  moderately  successful,  when  a disagreement  between  Smith 
and  his  partner  put  a stop  to  the  operations  of  the  younger  firm. 

Bigelow  Munroe  then  undert^k  to  run  a cotton  factory  in  Wareham, 
a pla^  in  the  eastern  part  of  Massachusetts.  At  the  end  of  nine  months 
this  arrangement  terminated  in  a loss.  As  author  and  as  manufacturer,  he 
was  now  obligated  to  the  extent  of  fourteen  hundred  dollars.  In  Massachu- 
setts his  way  seemed  completely  hedged  up.  But  Massachusetts  is  not  the 
only  place  in  the  world.  Soon  after  this  we  find  our  hero  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  taking  lessons  in  penmanship  of  the  renowned  Professor  Bris- 
tow. His  improvement  astonishes  even  himself.  A dozen  exercises  have 
transformed  a poor  writer  into  an  accomplished  penman.  Then,  for  some 
time,  he  supported  himself  by  teaching  the  art  Newark,  and  several  other 
large  towns  in  New  Jersey  and  on  the  North  River,  enjoyed  the  benefit  of 
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his  instructions.  But  he  was  not  the  person  to  be  content  with  such  a life. 
Indeed,  he  soon  became  deeply  dissatisfied  with  that  and  with  himself.  An 
important  period  of  his  existence  was  passing  away  in  desultory  and  un- 
profitable efforts.  He  was  conscious  of  powers  that  needed  discipline  only 
to  insure  him  success.  His  literary  aspirations  returned  in  full  force.  But, 
alas ! what  could  he  do  ? 

In  this  state  of  mind  he  returned  home.  His  parents  received  him  kindly, 
but  could  not  suppress  their  anxiety  concerning  his  future.  In  that  humble 
fiunily  council  many  plans  were  started  and  rejected.  At  length,  with  unan- 
imous approval,  the  youth  resolves  to  become  a physician.  A^r  a winter 
passed  in  classical  studies  at  Leicester  Academy,  he  entered  his  name  as  a 
student  in  medicine.  This  study  he  prosecuted  with  diligence  for  more  than 
a year,  being  much  interested  in  the  science,  but  constantly  annoyed  by  a 
sense  of  his  imperfect  literary  preparation.  Even  then,  could  he  but  find  the 
means,  he  would  go  back,  to  start  anew  and  aright.  Again  the  stimulus 
of  thb  early  and  strong  desire  put  him  on  the  look-out  for  some  source  of 
pecuniary  g^n.  With  his  mind  in  this  state  he  happened,  while  on  a visit, 
to  sleep  under  a knotted  or  Marseilles  quilt  Years  before  he  had  seen  sim- 
ilar fabrics  woven  by  the  slow  and  costly  process  of  the  hand-loom.  Why 
— ^he  now  asked  himself — could  not  a power-loom  be  made  to  weave  them  ^ 
It  was  not  until  a year  afterwards  that  he  set  himself  in  earnest  to  solve 
this  problem.  Having  suspended,  for  a rime,  his  medical  studies,  he  ma- 
tured the  plan  of  a loom.  With  some  pecuniary  aid  he  was  enabled  to 
oonstruct  the  machine,  which  worked  to  tne  satisf^rion  of  alL 

But  to  prosecute  the  enterprise,  capital  must  be  had.  In  quest  of  this 
he  went  to  Boston.  A sample  of  the  fabric  was  shown  to  Messrs  Freeman, 
Cobb  Co.,  who  were  large  importers  of  the  article.  Satisfied  that  it  must 
euoceed,  they  entered  at  once  into  an  agreement,  contracting  to  pay  all  ex- 
penses thus  far  incurred,  to  be  at  the  cost  of  patents  for  this  country  and 
Ibr  England,  and  to  erect  and  furnish  a mill  that  should  meet  all  prc^able 
demands  of  the  market.  In  consideration  of  his  contribution,  the  inventor 
was  to  receive,  free  of  expense  to  himself^  one-quarter  of  the  profits.  A 
brighter  day  had,  at  length,  dawned  on  the  straggling  youth.  He  had 
reaped  the  position  so  long  sought.  He  could  now  secure  a thorough  ed- 
fiearion.  Accordingly  he  renewed  his  studies  under  the  care  of  a clergyman, 
who  was  in  the  halnt  of  fitting  young  men  for  college.  Must  we  state  that 
even  this  fair  prospect  was  soon  clouded  ? Freeman,  Cobb  Co.  failed  in 
business.  The  period  was  one  of  commercial  depression,  and  was,  therefore, 
BO  rime  to  raise  capital  for  new  enterprises.  To  increase  his  embarrassments, 
bis  fiither  had  been  unsuccessful  in  his  affairs,  and  was  now  in  declining 
health.  His  own  position  and  his  sense  of  filial  duty,  left  him  no  alterna- 
tive. The  sternly  exacting  present  must  be  provided  for.  Postponing  to 
an  indefinite  future  his  half-realized  schemes  and  hopes,  he  once  more  relin- 
quished his  classical  studies. 

While,  to  meet  the  exigency,  he  was  earnestly  considering  the  question 
of  ^ ways  and  means,”  an  incident  of  travel  recurred  to  his  memory.  In  his 
stenographic  journeying  he  had  accidentally  witnessed  the  process  of  weav- 
ing coach-laoe.  At  the  time,  he  had  felt  no  interest  in  the  matter — had 
taken  no  note  of  the  details.  He  only  remembered  that  hand-looms  were 
employed.  With  this  recollection,  the  idea  of  a power-loom  immediately 
presented  itself.  Two  days’  study  convinced  him  that  the  thing  could 
done.  But  another  point  must  also  be  settled : would  it  pay  f He  was 
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whollj  unacquainted  with  the  character  and  extent  of  the  coach  lace  bnsineas. 
Hiring  of  a neighboring  farmer  his  work  horse  and  old  yellow-bodied  chaise, 
he  starts,  with  characteristic  promptness,  on  a tour  of  inquiry.  The  carriage 
makers  of  Worcester,  Grafton,  Framingham,  Medway,  and  Dedham,  were 
successively  visited  and  interrogated.  The  result  was  a general  reference  to 
Messrs.  Fairbanks,  Loring  Co.,  of  Boston,  renders  of  the  article,  with 
whom  these  mechanics  all  dealt.  Into  Boston,  accordingly,  went  the  yellow 
chaise.  Messrs.  Fairbanks  (fe  Co.  settled  every  doubt  A coach  lace  power- 
loom,  they  said,  would  certainly  do  well ; but  the  thing  had  been  often  con- 
sidered by  the  principal  lace-makers,  and  pronounced  an  impossibility.  They 
expressed  a wish  to  join  with  him  in  case  of  his  succeeding — though,  as 
they  afterwards  confessed,  without  the  slightest  faith  in  the  project 

Mr.  Bigelow  went  home,  and  with  no  other  guide  or  help  than  a piece  of 
coach-lace,  set  himself  to  the  accomplishment  of  a task,  which,  up  to  that 
time  had  been  deemed  impossible.  Spurred  on  by  necessity,  and  encouraged 
by  a confident  hope  of  success,  his  mind  became  intensely  active.  To  others, 
indeed,  he  seemed  to  have  grown  suddenly  stupid.  When  spoken  to,  he 
appeared  to  listen,  and  yet  ^owed  by  his  silence  or  inapposite  reply,  that 
he  bad  not  understood  a word.  One  evening  he  was  asked  to  show  a vis- 
itor the  way  out.  To  the  surprise  of  the  latter,  be  took  an  unligbted  can- 
dle, marched  silently  before  him  through  a long,  dark  entry,  and  gravely 
bowed  him  from  the  door.  During  this  period  of  mental  aUtraction,  he 
took  no  note  of  time.  He  sat  in  the  family  circle  with  as  little  share  in  the 
conversation  as  if  he  had  been  deaf  and  dumb.  All  hints  about  bed-time 
were  thrown  away  upon  him,  and  the  unmoved  candle-stick,  whose  taper 
had  expired  in  its  socket,  usually  showed  in  the  morning  that  he  must  have 
gone  otf  to  bis  rest,  at  some  late  hour,  in  the  dark. 

The  fruits  of  this  extraordinary  application  soon  appeared.  Within  six 
weeks  from  the  time  of  its  first  conception,  he  had  a power-loom  in  suc- 
cessful operation.  Let  any  one  examine  this  beautiful  and  complicate  piece 
of  mechanism,  in  which  iron  seems  to  act  like  an  intelligence,  and  exhibits 
a dexterity,  wbich  human  fingers  scarcely  surpass.  Let  him  consider  that 
this  machine  involved  all  the  essential  principles  of  a far  more  important 
one — the  Brussels  carpet  loom ; that  the  inventor  was  a young  man  not 
twenty- three  years  old,  who  had  never  even  looked  into  a treatise  on  me- 
chanics ; and  finally,  that  all  this  was  accomplished  in  the  brief  space  of 
forty  days  ; and  he  will,  at  least,  allow  that  the  history  of  useful  art  exhib- 
its few  such  instances  of  mental  and  executive  eflSciency. 

Thus  far  we  have  traced,  with  some  particularity,  the  ardent  aspirings,  the 
varied  efforts,  the  successive  struggles  and  disappointments  of  a poor  but 
persevering  youth.  It  shows  what  may  be  accomplished  by  high  mms,  a 
fixed  purpose,  and  resolute  industry.  It  will  appeal  to  the  warm  sympa- 
thies of  those  who  love  to  contemplate  the  development  of  mind  and  char- 
acter under  a discipline  of  hardship.  We  have  followed  a rivulet  from  its 
mountain  spring.  Obstacle  after  obstacle  has  opposed  its  progress.  But 
above,  or  round,  or  through  them  all,  it  has  still  forced  its  way.  In  one 
bright  flash  it  has  just  leaped  over  the  last  wall  of  rock.  It  becomes  a deep, 
broad  river : its  banks  widen  out  and  wave  with  fertility.  But  we  must  not 
be  disappointed,  if  we  miss,  henceforth,  the  picturesqueness  of  its  upper 
course. 

The  complete  success  of  the  coach-lace  loom  brought  the  inventor  at  once 
into  notice.  Fairbanks,  Loring  A Co.  of  Boston,  John  Wright  of  Worces- 
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ter,  Israel  Langley  of  Shirley,  together  with  the  inventor  and  his  brother 
Horatio,  united  for  the  purpose  of  building  and  running  the  looms.  This 
associatioii  afterwards  became  the  ^ Clinton  Company.”  Mr.  13.  was  now 
in  a eondition  to  carry  out  his  early  and  long-cherisbed,  though  often  frus- 
trated wish  in  regard  to  education.  But  the  time  for  that  scheme  had,  he 
felt,  gone  by.  He  bad  become  better  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  meas- 
ure of  his  own  capacities.  He  saw  opening  before  him  a career  of  activity, 
success,  and  usefulness.  To  this,  accordingly,  he  resolved  to  devote  his 
future  life. 

Soon  after  the  Clinton  Company  began  its  operations  in  Lancaster,  the 
affairs  of  Freeman,  Cobb  <fe  Co.,  had  become  so  far  adjusted  as  to  liberate 
from  its  legal  embarrassments  the  counterpane  loom.  One  of  the  6rm  im- 
mediately contracted  with  the  inventor  on  terms  highly  favorable  to  the 
latter  for  a number  of  the  looms.  But  Mr.  Bigelow  happening  soon  after 
to  be  in  New  York,  saw  there  a new  and  different  species  of  counterpane 
then  just  introduced  from  England.  An  examination  of  this  fabric  con- 
vinced him  not  only  that  it  would  be  more  marketable  than  the  knotted 
counterpane,  but  that  it  could  be  made  at  less  cost.  With  a disinterested- 
ness hardly  less  rare  than  his  ingenuity,  he  advised  Mr.  Roberts  to  give  up 
the  contract,  and  thus  lay  aside  entirely  the  very  curious  and  perfectly  suc- 
cessful loom  already  made.  He  at  the  same  time  agreed  to  invent  a power- 
loom  for  weaving  this  new  fabric.  Within  six  months  from  that  time  he 
had  such  a loom  in  successful  operation.  A small  mill  in  Lancaster  was 
filled  with  the  machinery,  and  the  business,  steadily  prosperous,  has  remu- 
nerated the  inventor  and  enriched  others. 

After  starting  the  coach-lace  and  counterpane  establishments,  Mr.  Bige- 
low took  up  the  question  of  weaving  the  ingrain  or  Kidderminster  carpet  by 
means  of  power-looms.  It  was  no  easy  matter  to  produce  a fabric  in  which 
the  figures  should  match,  which  should  have  a smooth  even  face  and  perfect 
selvedge,  and  do  this  with  a rapidity  so  much  beyond  that  of  the  hand- 
loom  as  to  make  it  an  object.  The  hand-loom  weaver  can,  to  some  extent, 
meet  these  conditions  by  the  exercise  of  his  judgment.  If  the  shuttle  has 
not  fully  done  its  work,  he  can  give  the  wefl-thread  a pull  with  his  fingers. 
If,  on  measuring,  he  finds  that  the  figure  is  getting  to  be  too  long,  or  too 
chort,  he  remedies  the  fault  by  putting  either  more  or  less  force  to  the  lathe, 
as  he  beats  up.  If  he  perceives  that  the  surface  of  the  cloth  is  becoming 
rough,  he  regulates  the  tension  of  the  warps.  By  the  exercise  of  constant 
vigilance,  skill,  and  judgment,  he  can  approximate  to  the  production  of  a 
complete  and  regular  fabric.  But  how  shall  these  properties  be  imparted  to 
inert  matter  ? How  shall  iron  be  taught  to  observe,  to  judge,  and  to  vary 
its  action  with  such  modifications  as  the  case  may  require  ? 

To  the  achievement  of  this  seeming  impracticability  our  inventor  now 
addressed  his  extraordinary  powers  of  analysis  and  concentration.  A short 
study  assured  him  that  the  idea  was  feasible.  On  the  strength  of  this  con- 
victi^ — before  he  had  made  a model  or  even  complete  drawings  of  the 
machine — he  entered  into  a written  contract  with  a company  in  Lowell,  to 
furnish  them  with  power  looms  for  making  ingrain  carpets.  His  first  loom 
for  two-ply  carpets  was  set  up  within  a year.  In  the  matching  of  its  figures, 
in  evenness  of  surface,  and  in  the  regularity  of  its  selvedge,  its  product  far 
surpassed  that  of  any  hand  loom.  Its  average  daily  work  was  from  ten  to 
twelve  yards ; that  of  the  hand-loom  is  about  eight  yards. 

He  muat^  be  cou/d,  do  better  than  that.  A second  loom,  with  various 
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modidcatioDs  and  improvements  was  ere  long  produced.  By  this  the  daily 
product  was  raised  to  eighteen  yards.  Still  he  was  not  satisfied.  A third 
machine,  with  essential  variations,  at  length  appeared.  This  loom  made, 
with  perfect  ease,  from  twenty-five  to  twenty-seven  yards  a day.  The  others, 
of  course,  like  his  first  counterpane  loom,  were  thrown  aside.  This  loom 
was  started  in  the  summer  of  1841.  In  the  autumn  he  went  to  England. 
During  this  short  visit  the  manufactures  of  that  country  naturally  drew  his 
special  regard.  He  at  once  saw  that,  in  some  important  particulars,  the 
English  manufacturers  were  in  advance  of  ours.  His  opinion,  to  this  effect, 
frankly  expressed  on  his  return  to  Lowell,  was  received  at  first  with  mur- 
murs of  surprise  and  incredulity.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the 

Eractical  adoption  of  his  suggestions  showed  that  they  had  taken  full  effect. 

a 1842  the  several  manu^turing  corporations  of  l^well  paid  a deserved 
tribute  to  Mr.  Bigelow^s  knowledge  and  skill,  by  creating  a new  office,  with 
a liberal  salary,  and  appointing  him  to  fill  it.  duties  were  to  make  im- 
provements and  suggestions,  and,  generally,  to  advise  and  consult  with  the 
agents  of  the  respective  companies.  In  this  capacity  he  brought  forward 
some  important  improvement^  which  were  adopted  bv  all  the  cotton  mills 
of  Lowell.  Finding  his  new  office  too  general  in  its  character  and  duties  to 
give  results  satisfactory  to  himself,  he  resigned  at  the  end  of  eighteen  months, 
and  with  his  retirement  the  office  itself  expired.  During  this  period  he 
built,  for  the  Lowell  Company,  a mill  to  receive  his  power-looms ; and  thus 
started  the  first  successful  power-loom  carpet  factory  recorded  in  the  annals 
of  manufacture. 

Before  (quitting  his  post  at  Lowell,  Mr.  Bigelow  had  projected  a new 
manufacturing  establishment  at  Lancaster  for  the  weaving  of  ginghams.  A 
company  was  formed;  the  required  capital  was  promptly  subscribed,  and 
the  projector  was  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  design.  At  the  same 
time  the  Lowell  Company  resolved  to  build  a large  mill  for  the  reception  of 
their  carpet  power-looms,  and  Mr.  Bigelow  was  commissioned  to  design  and 
erect  it.  Both  of  these  mills  are  of  vast  size,  and  in  character  perfectly 
unique.  The  one  last  named,  with  its  two  hundred  iron  looms,  is,  in  fact,  a 
grand  carpet  machine — the  mill  and  its  furniture  being  so  combined,  adjust- 
and  a^pted,  as  to  produce  the  most  harmonious  action  and  the  higheat 
results.  The  Lancaster  mill  is  even  more  remarkable.  Its  connected  struc- 
tures, covering  more  than  four  acres  of  ground,  are  filled  with  machinery 
and  apparatus  of  the  most  perfect  character,  much  of  which  was  invented  or 
adapted,  and  all  of  which  was  arranged  and  adjusted  by  Mr.  Bigelow.  Of 
this  mill,  the  Editor  of  the  MerchanCa  Magazine  says : It  is  deservedly  rated 
as  the  most  perfect  establishment  in  the  United  States.”  Of  the  dye  house 
connected  with  it,  he  speaks  as  probably  the  most  perfect  in  the  world 
adding,  “ that  the  entire  arrangement  is  of  the  most  perfect  descripUon,  and 
in  its  vast  completeness  stands  a splendid  monument  to  the  genius  and 
masterly  power  of  the  mind  of  its  projector.”  These  immense  structures, 
with  their  numerous  and  various  and  complicate  machines,  many  of  ^hich 
were  new,  and  nearly  all  of  which  were  newly  modified  or  adjusted,  were 
carried  on  simultaneously — the  working  plans  for  the  buildings  and  the  ma- 
chinery being  furnished  as  fast  as  the  work  advanced.  Of  Mr.  Bigelow*s 
business  talent,  his  constructive  abilities,  and  clear,  fiur-reaching  mental 
vision,  some  estimate  may  be  formed  from  the  fact,  that  extensive,  complex, 
various,  and  costly,  as  these  works  were,  not  even  fifty  dollars  were  lost 
from  any  change  of  plans.  Cotemporaneously  with  these  labors,  he  super- 
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intended  important  enlargements  of  the  Counterpane  Works,  and  of  those 
belonging  to  the  Coachdaoe  Companj.  Nor  was  this  all.  During  the  three 
jears  thus  occupied,  he  made  nine  distinct,  important,  and  patented  inven- 
tions. It  would  have  been  strange  if,  under  a mental  pressure  so  constant 
and  intense,  his  health  had  not  given  way.  Justly  alarmed,  at  length,  he 
fled  from  the  toil  and  care  which  would  soon  have  ended  all.  A voyage  to 
Enrope,  with  his  family,  and  a continental  journey,  completely  restor^  him. 

On  his  return  in  1848,  he  proceeded  to  develop  and  complete  the  Brus- 
sels Carpet  Loom.  The  basis  of  this  machine  was  indeed  contained  in  the 
loom  for  coach  lace.  But  farther  invention  was  needed  to  adapt  it  to  the 
weaving  of  wider  fabrics,  to  the  making  of  figures  that  match,  and  to  the 
formation  of  velvet-pile.  This  was  fully  accomplished.  His  power-looms 
weave  rapidly  and  perfectly  the  Brussels  and  the  Wilton,  the  tapestry  and 
velvet  tapestry  carpets.  They  are  competent,  in  fact,  to  every  kind  of 
looped  and  velvet-pile  fabric  known  in  the  market. 

In  September,  1851,  Mr.  Bigelow  took  with  him  to  En^rland  specimens 
of  his  Brussels  carpet.  Their  appearance  at  the  Exhibition,  though  late, 
drew  much  attention,  and  largely  increased  the  fiavor  with  which  the  Brit- 
ish public  had  already  begun  to  look  on  the  so  long  despised  American 
Department.  The  juries  having  then  closed  their  labors,  no  prize  could  be 
awarded  to  these  fabrics.  But  in  a supplement  to  the  Report  on  Class 
XIX,  we  find  the  following : — 

“The  specimens  of  Brussels  carpeting  exhibited  by  Mr.  Bigelow  are  woven 
by  a power-loom  invented  and  patent^  by  him,  and  are  better  and  more 
perfe^y  woven  than  any  hand-loom  goods  that  have  come  under  the  notice 
of  the  jury.  This,  however,  is  a very  small  part  of  their  merit,  or  rather  of 
that  of  Mr.  Bigelow,  who  has  completely  triumphed  over  the  numerous  ob- 
stacles that  presented  themselves,  and  succeeded  in  substituting  steam  power 
for  manual  labor  in  the  manufiicture  of  five-frame  Brussels  carpets.  Several 
patents  have  been  taken  out  by  different  inventors  in  this  country  for  effect- 
ing the  same  object ; but  as  yet  none  of  them  has  been  brought  into  suc- 
cessful or  extensive  operation,  and  the  honor  of  this  achievement — one  of 
great  practical  diflSculty,  as  well  as  of  great  commercial  value,  must  be 
awarded  to  a native  of  the  United  States.” 

The  shrewd  and  practical  manufacturers  of  England  were  quick  to  see  and 
prompt  to  acknowledge  the  value  of  the  new  machinery.*  An  arrange- 
ment was  immediately  made  with  Messrs.  Crossly  A Sons  for  placing  tne 
looms  in  their  immense  carpet  manufactory  at  Halifax.  Subsequently  these 
gentlemen  purchased  and  now  hold  the  patent-right  for  the  United  King- 
dom. 

Previously  to  the  introduction  of  Mr.  Bigelow's  inventions,  power-looms 
had  scarcely  been  used  for  any  but  the  pliunest  and  simplest  fobrics.  These 
improvements  cover  the  whole  higher  range  of  textile  art.  If  we  except 
snch  regal  luxuries  as  the  pictured  tapestries  of  the  Gobelins,  there  is  no 
complex,  or  useful,  or  beautiful  texture  produced  by  skill  and  patience  in  the 
hand-loom,  to  which  his  machinery  has  not  been  or  may  not  be  adapted. 
As  compared  with  the  plainer  and  more  prosaic  processes,  this  almost  magi- 
cal mechanism  and  its  results  of  endless  and  beautiful  variety,  may  be  calM, 
not  unaptly,  the  poetry  of  the  loom.  With  such  means  at  their  command. 


* Af  a teatimony  to  the  merit  and  Imporiaooe  of  hie  ioTenUon,  the  eompllment  of  a poblle  din- 
aer  was  tendered  to  Mr.  Bigelow,  by  genUemen  of  high  standing,  among  whom  were  some  dlatin- 
faiibed  members  of  ParUament.  This  honor,  his  modeety  led  him  to  dedine. 
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and  aided  by  the  untiring  arm  of  falling  or  of  expanding  water,  our  modm 
Penelopes  are  pro<lucing  webs  that  rival  the  fabled  labors  of  Arachne,  with 
a rapidly  which  Pallas  might  have  envied. 

To  appreciate  the  difficulties  of  this  achievement,  and  the  greatness  of  the 
success,  one  must  keep  in  view  the  nature  and  demands  of  the  weaving  arL 
Each  different  fiber  which  it  uses,  has  its  own  peculiar  properties,  and  whe- 
ther it  be  cotton,  or  wool,  or  flax,  or  silk,  the  machinery  must  be  adapted  to 
those  peculiarities.  The  number  of  fabrics  which  differ  essentially  in  their 
texture  is  almost  • ountless.  To  these  considerations  must  be  added  the 
constantly  recurring  changes  in  figure  and  in  color  required  to  meet  a fickle 
taste  and  ever-varying  demand.  He  must  be  a good  arithmetician  who  can 
calculate  the  combinations  required  to  produce  by  automatic  machinery  the 
numerous  dissimilar  fabrics  which  fill  up  the  long  interval  between  plain 
cloth  and  a Wilton  carpet  More  than  all,  perhaps,  it  deserves  to  be  con- 
sidered, that  a power-loom  for  weaving  tissues  of  the  higher  class,  must 
have  not  only  many  and  complex  mechanical  movements,  but  to  a certain 
extent  also,  the  capacity  of  self-adaptation — an  ability,  in  fact,  to  meet  exi- 
gencies as  they  arise. 

The  extent  of  Mr.  Bigelow’s  contributions  to  inventive  art  has  often  been 
misapprehended.  Many  think  of  him  ^ the  inventor  of  a single  machine — 
the  carpet  power-loom — and  suppose  this  to  be  all.  It  is  a great  mistake. 
The  numerous  and  complex  requirements  of  the  textile  art  were  not  to  bo 
mot  by  a single  invention.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Bigelow  has,  in  this  connec- 
tion, twenty-two  United  States  patents.  Each  of  these  is  a distinct  but  ne- 
cessary part  in  a closely-connected  series  of  improvements,  by  means  of 
which,  under  appropriate  modificaUons,  every  variety  of  fabric  may  be 
wrought  by  power-looms. 

It  is  difficult  by  mere  description  to  impart  a clear  idea  of  mechanical 
movements.  All  that  we  shall  here  attempt  will,  we  trust,  be  intelligible  to 
any  one  who  has  ever  seen  a loom  in  action.  The  figure  on  coach-lace  is 
formed  by  raising  on  the  surface  of  the  ground-cloth,  a pile  similar  to  that 
of  the  Brussels  carpet.  It  is  made  by  looping  the  warps  over  fine  wires, 
which  are  inserted  under  such  of  them  as  have  been  selected  by  the  Jac- 
quard to  form  the  figure.  These  warps  are  then  woven  into  the  body  of  the 
cloth.  The  wires  are  now  withdrawn,  to  be  reinserted.  In  the  Bigelow 
loom  this  finger  work  is  executed  by  automatic  pincers.  There  is  something 
wonderfully  cunning  in  the  movement  of  these  nippers.  Seizing  the  end  of 
the  wire,  they  draw  it  out  from  the  loops,  carry  it  back  towards  the  lathe, 
thrust  it  into  what  is  called  the  open  shed,  and  there  drop  it.  The  warp- 
threads,  which  had  been  drawn  apart,  are  now  closed,  and  immediately  re- 
opened for  the  passage  of  the  shuttle,  which  carries  the  woof  to  tie  and  bind 
the  loops.  The  pincers  having  dropped  their  wire,  return  to  take  another. 
As  it  is  necessary  to  have  a number  of  these  wires,  and  as  they  lie  close  toge- 
ther, a difficulty  arose.  It  was  clearly  impossible  to  make  the  pincers  so 
narrow,  and  so  exact  in  their  discrimination,  as  to  seize  the  proper  wire  and 
not  molest  its  neighbors.  This  was  avoided  by  a mechanical  contrivance  on 
the  other  side  of  the  loom,  which,  just  at  the  right  moment,  gives  a iitUe 
push  to  just  the  right  wire,  and  thus  puts  it  in  just  the  right  place  for  the 
waiting  pincers.  The  curious  mechanism  by  which  these  little  rods  are 
withdrawn  and  replaced,  must  work,  it  is  evident,  in  perfect  harmony  with 
that  which  forms  the  figure. 

The  loom  for  Brussels  and  tapestry  carpeting  is  the  coach-lace  loom  full 
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grown.  Nothing  short  of  actual  inspection  can  give  any  just  idea  of  its 
wonderful  capacities  and  life-like  action.  Wires  three  feet  or  more  in  length 
are  here  inserted  and  withdrawn  with  a precision  and  quickness  which  no 
manual  dexterity  ever  attained.  Let  us  watch  the  operation.  First,  mark 
that  intruding  knife  or  wedge,  which,  as  it  rises,  separates  from  its  compan- 
ions the  wire  next  to  be  taken,  and  guides  the  pusher,  which  shoves  it  along 
towards  the  pincers.  The  pincers  now  walk  up,  grasp  the  wire,  and  draw  it 
entirely  out.  While  this  is  doing,  another  set  of  nippers,  hanging  down 
like  two  human  hands,  come  forward,  descend,  and  catch  the  wire  at  the 
moment  when  the  drawing  pincers  drop  their  prey.  No  sooner  have  they 
seized  the  wire  than  they  retreat  to  their  original  position,  beneath  which  a 
small  angular  trough  has  just  arrived.  The  fingers  relax,  and  the  wire 
drops  into  the  trough,  which  immediately  returns.  Last  of  all,  a triangular 

S usher  rushing  through  the  trough  sends  the  rod  into  the  open  shed, 
lote  also  the  double  action  of  the  withdra*^ing  pincers,  which,  while 
they  attend  to  their  own  special  mission,  perform  also  sergeant’s  duty, 
by  constantly  bringing  into  line  the  straggling  wires.  Those  bird  like  three- 
fingered claws,  which  dart  back  and  forth  with  such  rapidity,  are  busy  in 
plaiting  the  selvedge,  and  their  work  is  perfect  These,  too,  are  “ contrived 
a double  debt  to  pay,”  for,  whenever  their  thread  breaks,  they  instantly  stop 
the  loom.  In  this  loom,  and  that  for  coach-lace,  the  mechanical  contrivance 
for  weighting  the  warp  threads  is  the  same,  being  one  of  the  most  ingenious 
as  well  as  most  important  of  Mr,  Bigelow’s  improvements. 

What  is  this  remarkable  process  which  we  call  invention  ? How  does  the 
brain  act  while  devising  its  wonders  of  mechanic  skill  ? These  are  questions 
of  interest  to  inquiring  minds,  and  may  well  puzzle  those  to  whom  even  the 
witnessed  action  of  complicate  mechanism  is  a mystery  impenetrable.  By 
some  it  is  supposed  to  be  a sort  of  hybrid  process — a result  in  which  chance 
snd  calculation  are  about  equally  concerned.  Accident  has,  doubtless,  at 
times,  had  something  to  do  with  it.  The  slightest  incident  may  start  the 
train  of  thought,  which  shall  lead  to  some  great  discovery  or  invention. 
But  in  that  train  of  thought  there  is  nothing  random  or  accidental.  The 
mathematical  element  must  of  necessity  figure  largely.  Yet  in  the  mental 
series  it  is  not  first  in  order,  nor  is  it,  in  fact,  more  essential  than  another 
fiwulty  seldom  associated  with  our  ideas  of  machinery.  The  great  mechani- 
cal inventor  is  perhaps  the  only  person  who  compels  the  Mathematics  to 
wait  upon  the  Imagination.  This  power,  and  this  alone,  can  supply  him 
with  the  means  of  accomplishing  his  purposes.  For  the  eftectual  use  of 
these  means  he  depends  on  the  science  of  number  and  quantity.  That  this 
substantially  was  the  process  in  those  inventions  to  which  our  attention  has 
DOW  been  turned,  appears  from  the  following  answer  of  Mr.  Bigelow  to  an 
inquiry  on  that  point. 

“I  am  not  sure  that  I can  convey  to  your  mind  a satisfactory  idea  of  the 
inventive  process  in  my  own  case.  One  thing  is  certain,  it  is  not  chance. 
J^eitber  does  it  depend,  to  any  great  extent,  on  suggestive  circumstances. 
Tliese  may  present  the  objects,  but  they  are  no  guide  to  the  invention  itself. 
The  fidling  apple  only  suggested  to  Newton  a subject  of  inquiry.  All  that 
we  know  of  the  law  of  gravitation  had  to  be  reasoned  out  afterward. 

“ My  first  step  toward  an  invention  has  always  been  to  get  a clear  idea  of 
the  object  aimed  at.  I learn  its  requirements  as  a whole,  and  also  as  com- 
posed of  separate  parts.  If,  for  example,  that  object  be  the  weaving  of  coach- 
lace,  I ascertain  the  character  of  the  several  motions  required,  and  the  rela- 
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tions  which  these  must  sustain  to  each  other  in  order  to  effect  a combined 
result.  Secondly,  I devise  means  to  produce  these  motions;  and,  thirdly, 
I combine  these  means,  and  reduce  them  to  a state  of  harmonious  co- 
operation. 

“ To  carry  an  invention  through  its  first  and  second  stages  is  comparative- 
ly easy.  The  first  is  simply  an  investigation  of  facts ; the  second,  so  far  as 
I can  trace  the  operations  of  my  own  mind,  comes  through  the  exercise  of 
the  imagination.  I am  never  at  a loss  for  means,  in  the  sense  above  ex- 
plained. On  the  contrary,  my  chief  difiiculty  is  to  select  from  the  variety 
always  at  command  those  which  are  most  appropriate.  To  make  this  choice 
of  the  elementary  means,  and  to  combine  them  in  unity  and  harmony — to 
conduct,  that  is,  an  invention  through  its  last  or  practic^  stage,  constitutes 
the  chief  la’jor. 

In  making  this  choice  of  the  elementary  parts,  one  must  reason  from 
what  is  known  to  what  is  not  so— keeping  in  mind,  at  the  same  time,  the 
necessary  combinations,  examining  each  element,  not  only  in  reference  to  its 
peculiar  function,  but  to  its  fitness  also  for  becoming  a part  of  the  whole. 
Each  portion  must  be  thus  examined  and  re-examined,  modified  and  re- 
modified,  until  harmony  and  unity  are  fully  established.  From  the  severity 
of  this  labor  many  inventors  shrink,  and  this  is  the  main  reason  why  some 
very  ingenious  men  fail  to  obtain  satisfactory,  results.  In  my  own  case,  the 
labor  has  not  ended  with  the  perfection  of  my  looms ; other  machines,  pre- 
paratory and  auxiliar,  were  necessary  to  give  full  effect  to  the  inventions. 

It  is  a well-known  fact  that  complex  inventions  have  not,  as  a general 
thing,  come  at  once  into  use.  In  many  cases  this  has  been  because  they 
were  not  immediately  brought  into  harmony  with  other  things.  In  a state 
of  natural  progress  things  move  on  together  and  become  mutually  adjusted. 
An  important  invention  often  disturbs  these  adjustments,  and  cannot  be 
made  to  work  efficiently  until  other  inventions  and  new  arrangements  have 
brought  all  the  related  processes  into  accordance  with  it.  This  arduous  duty 
I have  endeavored  to  perform  for  all  my  looms.  Lee’s  hand  stocking-loom 
was  invented  several  years  before  it  was  reduced  to  practice,  and  even  this 
was  not  eftected  by  the  inventor.  The  comparatively  simple  power-loom  for 
weaving  plain  cloth  was  of  very  slow  growth.  A long  time  elapsed  before 
its  organization  was  so  far  harmonized  as  to  work  at  all,  and  for  several  years 
afterward,  successive  improvements  only  gave  to  it  a moderate  speed.  Its 
capacity,  in  this  respect,  has  actually  been  doubled  within  the  last  fifteen 
years.  If  my  own  more  complex  machines  for  the  production  of  figured 
fabrics  have  attained  at  once  to  a high  state  of  perfection,  I attribute  it,  in 
part,  to  the  fact  that  my  attention  has  also  been  given  to  those  processes 
which  are  subordinate,  preparatory,  and  colhiteral,  and  that  these  have  been 
made  to  accord  with  the  main  invention.  That  this  claim  of  success  is  not 
extravagant  will  appear,  I think,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  cost  of  weav- 
ing coach-lace  was  at  one  stride  reduced  from  twenty-two  cents  to  three  cents 
a yard,  and  that  of  Brussels  carpet  from  thirty  cents  to  four  cents.  Of  the 
fabric  last  named,  my  power-loom,  under  the  e^sy  tending  of  a single  girl, 
produces  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  yards  daily,  and  this  of  the  best  qusJity. 
That  mechanical  possibilities  do  not  reach  much  farther  in  this  direction, 
will  be  conceded  probably  by  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  peculiar  char- 
acter of  the  process. 

I find  no  difficulty  in  effecting  that  concentration  of  thought  which  is  so 
necessary  in  pursuits  like  mine.  Indeed,  it  is  not  easy  for  me  to  withdraw 
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mj  mind  from  any  subject  in  which  it  has  once  become  interested,  until  its 
general  bearings  at  least  are  fully  ascertained.  I always  mature  in  my  mind 
the  general  plan  of  an  invention  before  attempting  to  execute  it,  resorting 
occasionally  to  sketches  on  paper  for  the  more  intricate  parts.  A draughts- 
man prepares  the  working  drawings  from  sketches  furnished  by  roe,  which 
indicate  in  6gures  the  proportions  of  the  parts.  I never  make  anything  with 
my  own  hands.  I do  not  like  even  drawing  to  a scale.” 

It  has  become  almost  a proverbial  remark  that  great  inventors  seldom 
reap  the  fruit  of  their  ingenious  toil.  This  has  happened,  not  merely  from 
the  fact  referred  to  above,  that  they  have  failed  to  perfect  their  inventions  by 
meeting  as  they  ought  the  new  demands  which  their  own  improvements  had 
created,  but  also  because  they  have  too  frequently  been  inventors  only.  Ab- 
sorbed in  their  own  pleasing  projects,  neglecting  to  avail  themselves  of  what 
they  have  actually  accomplished,  in  their  ardent  zeal  to  achieve  something 
greater,  they  leave  their  rights  unsecured,  or  suffer  them  to  slip  out  of  their 
hands.  They  labor,  and  other  men — far  inferior  men — enter  into  their  la- 
bors. To  this  rule,  if  it  be  one,  Mr.  Bigelow  is  a striking  exception.  He  is 
no  dreaming  genius,  who  needs  a guardian  to  protect  his  rights  and  manage 
his  affairs.  He  is  as  much  at  home  in  matters  of  business  as  among  the 
wheels  and  levers  of  his  looms.  Several  of  his  most  important  contracts, 
drawn  wholly  by  himself,  have  commanded  the  admiration  of  acute  lawyers. 
More  than  once  his  patents  have  been  invaded ; but  in  every  case  the  offend- 
ers have  yielded,  either  to  his  prudent  firmness,  or  to  the  strong  arm  of  law. 
In  a single  instance — and  then  through  the  negligence  of  a legal  agent — he 
failed  to  obtain  protection,  in  the  English  patent  office,  for  some  important 
principles.  It  was  a serious  injury. 

In  the  ingrain-carpet  power-looms  of  the  great  mills  at  Lowell,  about 
thirteen  hundred  thousand  yards  are  made  annually.  The  same  fabric  is 
woven  in  large  quantities  by  companies  at  TariflVille  and  Thorapsonville,  Ct., 
whose  power-looms  are  worked  under  license  from  the  Lowell  Company. 
Messrs.  Higgins  <k  Co.  are  using  the  Bigelow  looms  for  tapestry  and  velvet- 
tapestry  carpets,  in  their  establishment  in  New  York.  Another  company, 
in  IVoy,  N.  Y.,  is  weaving  the  same  article  under  license  from  Mr.  Bigelow. 
At  Humphrey sville,  Ct.,  several  looms,  are  now  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  silk  brocatelle.  Mr.  B.  adapted  and  constructed  the  machinery  for  this 
beautiful  fabric  in  1861.  Goods  for  which  the  hand-loom  artisans  of  Lyons 
get  three  francs  a yard,  are  made  here  at  a cost  for  labor  of  fifteen  cents  a 
yard.  The  agent,  Mr.  Huraaston,  is  entitled  to  much  praise  for  the  skill 
and  perseverance  with  which  he  has  brought  these  works  into  successful 
operation 

In  1849,  Clinton  was  made  a township  by  legislative  act.  In  1837,  when 
the  brothers  Bigelow  went  to  this  spot,  that  they  mi^ht  use  one  of  its  brooks 
in  operating  the  coach-lace  loom,  it  was  the  least  cultivated  and  least  valued 
part  of  the  old  and  beautiful  town  of  Lancaster.  At  that  time  it  contained 
some  two  hundred  inhabitants ; it  has  now  about  four  thousand.  There 
may  be  seen  the  great  gingham  mill  already  named,  producing  annually 
nearly  five  millions  of  yards ; the  counterpane  mill,  which  turns  out  yearly 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars’  worth  of  goods ; the  establishment 

* Spedmeiif  of  vmrioiu  ftbrlcs  woven  in  the  Bigelow  kx>me  may  be  seen  in  advantagoona  com- 
perleon  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  New  York.  Mo. 3 In  Division  A, Court  3, is  a case  of  sUkbrocatellea 
mm  Sevmonr,  Ct.  No.  3 of  Class  19,  in  the  gallery,  is  an  exhibition  of  carpets  by  the  Lowell  Co. 
Ro.  37  is  Brussels  carpeting  firom  the  Bigelow  Carpet  Co.,  and  ooach-laoe  flrom  the  Clinton  Co.  No. 
51  Is  tapestry  velvet  and  tij>oatry  Bmasw  from  the  establishment  of  the  Messrs.  Higgins. 
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of  the  Clinton  Company,  where  two  million  yards  of  coach-lace,  tweeds, 
are  woven ; and  that  of  the  Bigelow  Carpet  Company,  belonging  to  the  two 
Bigelows  and  to  H.  P.  Fairbanks,  of  Boston,  the  daily  results  of  which  are 
a thousand  yards  of  Brussels  and  Wilton  carpeting.  The  amount  made  by 
this  single  establishment,  now  only  Uiree  years  old,  is  equal  to  the  entire 
importation  of  Brussels  carpet  from  England  at  the  time  when  the  works 
were  started.  Though  these  looms  run  night  and  day,  they  are  inadequate 
to  the  constant  demand. 

We  have  seen,  with  admiration,  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean,  many  a village 
and  City  which  owed  their  prosperity,  if  not  their  existence,  to  the  genius  of 
modern  manufacture.  But  to  us,  there  is  a charm  in  Clinton  which  belongs 
to  no  other  place  of  the  kind.  As  from  those  gentle,  woody  hights  we  have 
surveyed  its  monuments  of  ingenuity,  wealth,  and  enterprise — its  numerous 
evidences  of  industry  and  thrift — its  pleasant  homes  of  competence  and  con- 
tent— its  institutions  for  learning  and  social  improvement,  and  its  neat  tem- 
ples reared  fur  God — all  of  it  the  magical  creation  of  a few  short  years — the 
spectacle  cerUiinly  lost  none  of  its  interest  because  we  could  trace  it  directly 
to  the  efforts  of  a single  mind.  Clinton,  with  all  its  actual  and  its  prospec 
ive  importance,  was  assuredly  predestinated  in  that  abode  of  honorable  pov- 
erty, those  hours  of  toil  and  vigil,  and  that  filial  love,  which  gave  birth  to 
the  coach-lace  loom.  Happy  he  who  may  thus  behold  around  him  the  good 
which  he  has  done!  While  scattering  “plenty  o’er  a smiling  land,”  he 
plants  also  in  good  ground  the  blessed  seeds  of  individual  and  domestic  hap- 
piness, of  social  progress,  of  education,  and  morals,  and  religion. 

It  would  be  a great  injustice  to  omit  in  this  reference  to  Clinton,  one,  who 
deserves  to  be  called  its  twin  founder — Horatio  N.  Bigelow.  At  the  very 
outset,  while  success  was  yet  uncertain,  when  he  was  himself  poor  and  strug 
gling,  he  gave  pecuniary  aid  to  his  brother  in  the  patenting  and  building  of 
bis  inventions.  All  the  mills  in  Clinton  were  started  by  him,  and  two  of 
them  are  still  under  his  management.  To  his  skill,  industry,  and  business 
talent,  much  of  their  success  is  undoubtedly  due.  It  is  not  easy  to  estimate 
the  advantage  derived  by  the  inventor  from  so  able  and  so  faithful  an  exe- 
cution of  his  plans. 

Mr.  Bigelow’s  father,  for  whose  sustenance  and  comfort  he  gave  up  his 
own  cherished  schemes  and  devoted  himself  to  invention,  after  aiding  his  son 
in  building  the  coach-lace  loom,  died,  much  to  the  son’s  regret,  just  before 
its  success  was  made  certain.  His  mother,  not  yet  very  far  advanced,  lives 
to  share  the  prosperity  and  affection  of  her  sons.  He  has  been  twice  mar- 
ried. His  first  wife  died  early,  leaving  an  infant  child.  This  boy  of  much 
promise  survived  his  mother  hardly  seven  years.  His  present  wife  is  a 
daughter  of  the  late  Col.  David  Means,  of  Amherst,  N.  H.  They  have  one 
child — a daughter. 

Mr.  B.  is  a man  of  middling  stature,  and  slightly  inclined  to  roundness. 
Tlie  lineaments  of  his  face  and  head,  which  the  engraving  gives  with  great 
fidelity,  are  such  as  one  might  look  for  after  hearing  his  story. 

The  individual,  whose  well-directed  labors  have  not  only  gained  for  him- 
self ref)utation  and  fortune,  but  furnish  employment  and  support  to  many 
thousand  persons,  while  they  save  annually  for  his  native  land  millions  of 
dollars,  is  ^till  under  forty  years  of  age.  With  such  power  of  intellectual 
analysis  and  combination,  such  energy  and  persistency  of  purpose,  he  cannot 
yet  have  discharged  the  debt  which  he  owes  to  his  country  and  to  mankind. 
That  he  still  intends  to  devote  himself  to  the  advancement  of  industrial  art, 
in  all  its  interests,  moral  and  material,  we  have  the  best  reason  to  believe. 
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Jrt.  III.~THB  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE  OP  BALTIMORE  IN  18St. 

In  several  of  our  marts  of  trade,  as  New  Orleans  and  Cincinnati,  the 
commerciiJ  year  closes  with  September.  In  others  it  commences  in  January 
and  ends  on  the  Slst  of  December.  Among  the  latter  are  St.  Louis  and 
Baltimore.  In  each  of  these  cities  admirable  annual  statements  are  pre- 
pared, and  published  in  one  or  more  of  the  mercantile  journals  of  these 
cities,  as  is  well  known  to  most  of  our  readers.  Some  of  these  reports  are 
made  under  the  superintendence  of  their  Boards  of  Trade  or  Chambers  of 
Commerce.  Several  of  these  statements  we  have  transferred,  from  year 
to  year,  to  the  pages  of  the  Merchante^  Magazine^  with  a view  of  presenting 
in  our  works  a faithful  history  of  the  progress  of  industry  and  Commerce  at 
ail  the  leading  points  of  our  country,  and  further,  to  give  them  a more  per- 
manent record,  and  one  more  easy  of  access  than  they  could  obtain  in  the 
oolumDs  of  a daily  or  weekly  journal 

In  accordance  with  these  views  we  published,  in  the  MerchanU^  Magor 
tine  for  February,  1852,  and  in  the  same  month  of  1853,  the  annual  reports 
and  ^tatistic8  of  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Baltimore,  as  furnished  to  our 
hands  by  the  reliable  editors  of  the  Baltimore  Price  Current.  We  now 
give,  in  continuation  of  this  series,  the  fourth  annual  statement  (derived 
from  the  same  reliable  source)  of  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Baltimore  for 
the  year  ending  December  30th,  1853  : — 

Amshican  Cotton  and  Woolen  Goods.  The  amount  of  business  done  In 
domestic  dry  goods  in  Baltimore  the  past  twelve  months  has  been  equal  to  that 
of  almost  any  former  year,  and  prices  of  most  descriptions  of  goods  have  ruled 
at  very  remunerating  figures.  Our  market  opened  firm  in  January,  both  for 
bleached  and  brown  cotton  goods,  with  a good  demand,  and  so  continued,  with 
but  slight  variation,  tbrou^miut  that  and  the  next  month.  Since  that  time  the 
demand  has  held  on  remarkably  well,  there  being  a very  fair  quantity  of  goods 
sold  in  the  summer  season,  with  a slight  decline  in  prices,  which  was  recovered 
in  anticipation  of  an  unusually  active  fall  trade.  The  season  for  cottons  closes 
with  prices  unchanged  and  light  stocks.  For  woolens  the  market  opened  very 
firm,  with  a good  demand,  during  the  spring — the  demand  in  May  and  June  was 
rather  limited,  but  prices  remained  steady  until  September,  when  there  was  a 
tendency  to  give  way  on  many  styles,  the  market  being  influenced  by  the  new 
clip  of  the  raw  material,  and  in  that  month,  as  well  as  October  and  November, 
sales  were  made  at  a reduction  of  10  a 15  per  cent  on  most  styles.  There  was 
a good  business  done,  however,  in  that  season,  and  toward  the  close  of  Novem- 
ber prices  improved  with  light  stocks.  The  year  closes  with  much  animation, 
but  with  little  disposition  to  give  way  in  prices. 

Coal.  Our  trade  in  both  Cumberland  and  anthracite  has  greatly  increased 
within  the  year  just  closed,  os  our  table  below  indicates,  and  had  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Kailroad  Co.  possessed  the  facilities  generally  calculated  upon,  in 
January  last,  for  accommodating  the  rapidly  growing  demand  for  Cum^rland, 
the  receipts  here  doubtless  would  have  reached  at  least  100,000  tons  additional, 
and  thereby  have  justified  the  estimates  then  made  of  the  ensuing  year's  business. 
This  deficiency,  however,  has  happened  well  on  one  very  important  account,  and 
that  is  the  g¥eat  difficulty  in  obtaining  vessels,  so  characteristic  of  the  past  year, 
to  carry  the  coal  from  our  wharves.  The  day  is  by  no  means  distant,  we  tnink, 
when  the  Cumberland  district  will  prove  equal  in  productiveness  to  any  coal 
region  in  the  world.  It  is  calculated  that  less  wood  and  more  coal  has  been 
consumed  the  past  year  than  for  a long  period  of  time  before,  the  high  price  of 
the  former  article  having  induced  many  to  substitute  coal  for  culinary  and  other 
domestic  purposes.  This  in  part  accounts  for  the  large  increase  in  the  receipts 
of  anthracite  at  our  port,  which  exceed  those  of  1852  by  nearly  60,000  tons. 

vouzxx. — KO.  II.  12 
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BKOIIPTS  OF  COAL  AT  BALTIMOBB  FOE  THE  PAST  NINE  TEAES,  TO  THE  SlST  OF  EEOEHEEE. 

Camberlaod.  Anthracite. 

1845  1 6,000  tons.  90.000  tons. 

1846  18,898  “ 100,000  “ 

1847  60,259  “ 110,000  “ 

1848  60,289  « 125,000  •* 

1849  71.699  « 140.000  “ 

1850  146,645  “ 160,000  “ 

1851  168,855  “ 200,000  “ 

1852  266,000  “ 125,000  “ 

1868 406,000  “ 188,000  “ 


Coffee.  The  importations  of  this  important  article  of  our  trade  have  fallen 
off  somewhat  the  past  year,  as  will  be  seen  by  our  table  below.  This,  howev^, 
is  to  be  attributed  to  the  diflSculty  that  has  existed  of  executing  orders  at  Rio, 
on  account  of  the  advanced  prices  there.  Of  Laguayra  there  is  likewise  a de- 
crease in  the  importations.  The  stock  on  hand  in  this  market  January  Ist,  1853, 
was  32,600  bags;  the  importations  of  all  kinds  during  the  year  amount- to 
208,702  bags,  wing  44,990  bags  less  than  in  the  year  1852,  and  about  100,000 
bags  less  than  1861.  Stock  on  hand  January  1st,  1864,  40,000  bags — a small 
portion  only  being  in  first  hands,  and  the  residue  divided  pretty  generally  among 
the  trade. 

In  referring  to  the  files  of  this  paper  for  the  past  ye^r,  we  find  that  the  market 
for  Rio  opened  very  quiet  in  January,  but  grew  more  active  toward  the  close  of 
that  month,  the  ruling  prices  being  for  run  of  cargo  9 a 91^  cents ; February 
opened  brisk,  and  prices  slightly  improved,  reaching  for  prime  parcels  10  cents; 
these  quotations  continued  to  rule  with  but  little  variation  until  the  beginning  of 
summer ; in  the  meanwhile,  however,  large  purchases  were  made  on  specula- 
tion— based  upon  statements  contemplating  a short  crop  in  Brazil — at  an  average 
of  9i  cents  for  run  of  cargos.  Subsequently  the  market  again  became  dull  and 
inactive,  principally  on  account  of  the  large  stock  in  importers’  hands,  which  in 
the  month  of  July  amounted  to  87,000  bags ; prices  were  nevertheless  well  sus- 
tained at  9^  a 10  cents  until  the  close  of  the  month  of  August,  when  a more 
active  demand  prevailed,  and  the  article  began  to  improve,  the  stock  sensibly  de- 
creasing under  large  sales  and  light  importations.  This  feeling  continued  during 
the  month  of  September,  the  quotations  being  11)  a 12  cents.  Subsequently, 
the  market  declined  again  to  lOf  a 11)  cents,  and  continued  to  rule  at  those 
figures  until  the  middle  of  November,  when  it  was  considerably  relieved  by  large 
shipments  south,  leaving  a reduced  stock.  Favorable  advices  were  also  received 
from  Brazil  confirming  previous  intelligence  of  a short  crop  and  enhanced  prices, 
and  a corresponding  improvement  was  realized  here ; since  when,  prices  have 
continued  to  advance,  the  market  closing  firmly  at  13  cents  for  prime,  12)  cents 
for  good,  and  12  cents  for  ordinary  Rio.  The  average  price  during  the  year  has 
been  10  cents ; during  last  year,  under  larger  importations,  it  was  9)  cents  per 
pound. 


IMPOETS 

OF  OOFFEE 

AT 

TBIS  POET 

FOE  FODE 

tears: 

I8S1. 

isn. 

I8S1. 

1850. 

From  Rto  Janeiro 

182,888 

224,083 

266,240 

150,194 

From  Laguayra 

From  Porto  Cabello. . . . , 

f 

12,241 

16,241 

21,081 

24,040 

From  Maracaibo 

• • • • 

664 

5.878 

2,754 

From  West  Indies 

8,3«7 

8,636 

8,114 

6.533 

From  coastwise 

10,766 

4,280 

8,885 

8,934 

Total 

208,702 

253,692 

805,103 

187,464 

Cotton.  Within  the  past  year  evidences  of  a much  larger  trade  in  this  ^at 
stnple  have  shown  themselves  in  our  midst,  and  a considerable  quantity  has  been 
exported  direct  to  Europe.  Heretofore  our  manufacturers  have  taken  the  greater 
portion  of  the  receipts.  Since  the  completion  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road, we  have  been  receiving  quite  freely  from  Tennessee,  and  the  coming  year 
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gives  promise  of  large  additions  to  onr  trade  from  that  quarter.  All  that  hu 
come  to  hand  was  taken  for  export  mostly  at  lOi  cents.  The  first  week  in 
January  our  quotations  were,  middling  to  middling  fair  Upland  and  Gulf  9i  a 1(^ 
cents,  6 months.  In  April,  sales  were  made  at  9 a 12  cents  for  Virginia,  Georgia 
and  Gulf.  Near  the  close  of  June,  the  range  was  10  a 12  cents,  4 and  6 months, 
for  Upland,  Mobile,  New  Orleans,  and  Tennessee.  In  September,  sales  were 
made  at  11  a 12  cents,  4 and  6 months,  for  Gulf  and  Tennessee.  At  the  close 
of  November  prices  were  10  a Hi  cents,  6 months,  Virginia,  Georgia,  and 
Charleston.  The  market  closed  the  last  week  in  December  with  a fair  demand 
from  the  trade  at  9 a Hi  cents,  6 months,  for  Upland  and  Gulf.  The  cotton 
crop  of  1853  was  the  largest  ever  grown,  amounting  to  3,262,882  bales. 

The  receipts  of  cotton  at  this  port  for  the  last  four  years  have  been  as  follows, 
as  near  as  can  be  ascertained 


18SS. 

18iS. 

ISil. 

ISM. 

lYom  New  Orleans 

4,696 

4,784 

8,070 

4,016 

From  Mobile 

2,452 

8,869 

8,737 

1,871 

From  Apalachicola 

883 

1,496 

677 

1,888 

From  Savannah 

....  8,189 

2,995 

2,950 

2,600 

From  Charleston 

IS.OOO 

12,500 

10,000 

From  North  Carolina 

2,000 

2,009 

2,000 

1,600 

From  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Ac. . . 

11,000 

6,000 

6,500 

4,600 

Total 

....  86,008 

83,694 

29,484 

26,769 

Fish.  The  inspections  of  mackerel  within  the  year  1853  show  a further  de* 
crease  as  compart  with  those  of  the  two  previous  years.  Our  dealers  account 
for  this  by  the  smallness  of  the  last  “ catch,^*  the  high  prices  which  have  prevailed, 
and  last,  though  not  least,  the  system  of  obligatory  inspection  now  existing  in  our 
State.  From  this  reason,  it  is  found  that  large  orders  are  being  sent  from  the 
west  to  Boston,  which  merely  pass  in  transitu  through  our  city  without  inspec* 
tion,  and  these  amount  to  three  or  four  thousand  barrels  yearly — the  saving  to 
the  western  merchant  being  about  18  cents  per  barrel.  Tlie  law,  as  it  at  present 
operates,  is  complained  of  as  an  odious  species  of  discrimination  against  our 
t^e,  and  we  trust  the  dealers  will  again  make  application  to  our  Legislature  for 
its  repeal,  and  meet  with  more  success  than  heretofore. 

The  stock  of  mackerel  on  hand  January  Ist,  1853,  was  3,200  barrels;  inspec- 
tions daring  the  year,  12,597  barrels;  showing  a decrease,  compared  with  the 
year  1852,  of  10,740  barrels,  and  17,204  barrels  compared  with  1851.  Stock  on 
mind  Ist  instant  was  estimated  at  2,000  barrels.  We  note  the  prices  on  the  Ist 
of  each  month  as  follows : — 


MAOKaaKL. 

No.1.  No.2.  No.  3. 


January 

. $18  60 

to  |14  00 

February 

..  18  50 

M 

14  00 

March 

..  12  60 

« 

13  00 

April 

. 12  60 

M 

13  50 

lUy 

. 12  60 

M 

18  60 

Jane 

..  13  25 

U 

18  60 

Jnly 

..  18  26 

U 

18  60 

August 

..  13  00 

« 

18  60 

September 

..  18  00 

a 

18  60 

October 

> . .... 

<4 

• • • • 

November 

> . .... 

(( 

• • • • 

December. . . .... 

. 17  00 

(4 

• • • • 

. . . 

to 

, 

• 

. • * 

to 

• 

• • 

19 

60 

M 

111 

00 

$8 

26 

44 

18 

60 

10 

26 

M 

11 

60 

8 

26 

44 

8 

60 

10 

50 

M 

11 

50 

8 

60 

44 

8 

76 

10 

62 

U 

11 

76 

8 

76 

tt 

9 

26 

10 

60 

U 

H 

50 

8 

75 

tt 

9 

00 

10 

60 

u 

11 

60 

8 

60 

tt 

8 

62 

10 

60 

M 

11 

50 

8 

62 

44 

8 

76 

10 

60 

41 

11 

60 

8 

62 

44 

8 

76 

12 

50 

44 

, 

. . * 

8 

76 

44 

9 

00 

18 

60 

44 

16 

60 

9 

00 

44 

9 

25 

IS 

00 

W 

• 

• • • 

8 

76 

44 

9 

26 

Herrings,  The  supply  the  past  year  had  been  large,  on  account  of  the  in- 
creased catch,  both  of  the  Eastern  fisheries  and  our  own.  The  first  of  new  from 
North  Carolina  were  received  in  the  latter  part  of  March,  and  sold  at  $6  00  per 
barrel,  and  as  the  season  progressed  prices  declined  to  $4  75  a 5 00  in  May,  and 
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continued  to  rule  at  ^5  00  for  the  residue  of  the  season,  for  Potomac.  Eastern 
have  likewise  commanded  good  prices  throughout  the  year,  opening  in  April  at 

93  87i,  declining  in'August  to  13  00,  and  improving  again  toward  the  fall  to 

94  00  a 4 25,  and  have  continued  to  rule  quite  steady  at  about  those  figures 
since,  closing  however  dull,  with  a stock  of  about  10,000  barrels. 

Shad.  I ne  inspections  the  past  year  show  an  increase  over  1852  of  1,606 
barrels.  I'be  first  receipts  of  new  catch  were  near  the  close  of  March,  and  sold 
at  111  per  barrel;  and  us  the  season  advanced,  the  receipts  increased  and  prices 
declined,  ruling  during  the  balauce  of  the  season  at  |9  00  a 9 50  per  barrel. 

Flour.  The  total  inspections  of  both  Howard  street  and  City  Mills  flour  for 
the  last  year  show  a slight  falling  off  compared  with  those  of  1852.  Among  the 
principal  causes  assigned  for  this  decrease  is  the  short  crop  of  wheat  raised  in 
some  sections  of  western  Virginia,  front  which  a large  proportion  of  our  supplies 
of  flour  are  obtained,  and  the  unusually  low  stage  of  water  in  all  the  streams, 
from  which  the  millers  have  sufiered  very  materially.  It  will  be  seen,  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  receipts  of  wheat  are  about  the  same  os  those  of  last  year, 
which  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  last  mentioned,  and  it  is  supposed  that  but  for 
the  long  continued  scarcity  of  water,  the  inspections  in  Baltimore  would  have 
amounted  to  some  three  hundred  thousand  barrels  more  than  the  quantity  given 
below. 

We  present  as  follows  a brief  review  of  the  course  of  our  market  for  the  last 
twelve  months.  Few  years  have  been  attended  with  more  remarkable  fluctua- 
tions in  this  exceedingly  sensitive  article  than  the  one  just  closed,  nor  do  we 
think  it  has  often  been  the  case  that  so  active  an  Interest  has  been  felt  in  its  rise 
or  fall  by  those  not  immediately  interested  in  the  trade.  The  rupture  between 
two  great  European  powers  has  been  watched  in  all  its  phases  as  afiecting  bread- 
stufis,  and  as  the  prospect  of  peace  becomes  less  and  less  apparent,  the  whole 
continent  being  now  the  same  as  involved  in  the  “ last  resort  of  kings,”  it  deeply 
concerns  the  people  of  this  country  to  know  the  probable  extent  of  a future 
foreign  demand,  so  long  as  we  maintain  friendly  relations  with  all  the  world. 

Howard  street.  The  market  opened  active  in  January,  under  favorable 
European  advices,  with  large  sales  at  15  18^  a 5 25,  and  continued  to  rule  at 
those  figures  for  the  remainder  of  the  month.  February  opened  with  an  im- 
provement, the  sales  being  at  §5  25  a 6 37i,  but  the  market  declined  again  in  a 
lew  days  to  9fi  12f,  and  on  the  18lh  to  94  81i  a 4 87^.  During  the  rest  of 
the  mouth  it  was  unsteady,  running  up  to  95  25,  and  closing  at  |5  00.  March 
opened  dull  ut  |5  00,  and  on  the  11th  March  market  declined  to  94  75,  at 
which  it  ruled  qui*e  steady  for  some  days,  and. then  further  declined  to  |4  62i, 
at  which  the  month  closed.  April  commenced  dull  at  same  figures,  but  the 
prices  improved  on  the  8th,  the  sales  being  at  14  81^,  and  on  the  15th  to  |5  00, 
but  declined  again  to  14  75  on  the  2l8t,  and  for  the  balance  of  the  month  fluc- 
tuated between  14  75  a 4 87^.  May  opened  at  |4  87i,  but  market  declined  on 
the  20th  to  14  68f , and  closed  at  |4  50^.  In  June  prices  ranged  from  $4  50  a 
4 75,  principally  at  14  56^  a 4 62^.  In  July  tne  market  opened  at  $4  62^,  and 
continued  to  improve,  reaching  15  25  on  the  22d — the  advance  being  mainly 
attributed  to  tiie  small  stock  on  band  and  the  active  demand  which  then  existed, 
but  toward  the  close  of  the  month  the  foreign  news  created  a decline,  sales  being 
made  at  15  00  a 5 12i.  in  August  the  market  was  brisk  under  favorable 
European  advices,  and  prices  further  advanced  to  |5  25  a 6 37i,  but  declining 
again  to  15  12^  a 5 25  at  the  close.  SSeptember  opened  active  under  continued 
fkvorable  news  from  Europe,  and  prices  advanced  to  |5  50  on  the  2d,  and  to 
|6  12^  on  the  15th ; prices  again  receded  on  the  23d  to  |5  87i,  and  closed  on 
the  30th  at  16  25.  October  opened  at  16  25,  market  advanc^  to  |6  75  the 
first  week,  and  on  the  14th  touched  |7  00,  declining  again  on  the  21st  to  |6  25, 
at  which  it  continued  steady  through  the  following  week,  closing,  however,  at 
|6  37i.  November  opened  at  |6  37^,  and  under  further  foreign  news,  the  mar- 
ket again  advanced  to  97  00  on  the  4th,  declining  again  on  the  18tl)  to  |6  37i, 
and  closing  at  |6  75.  In  December  this  price  prevailed  for  a time,  but  the  mar- 
ket declin^  on  the  17th  to  16  25,  advancing  again  toward  the  close  to  17. 
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FLOUR  INSPBOriONS  FOE  THE  LAST  FIVE  TEARS. 


Howard  street 

isa 

474,610 

18S0. 

649,233 

I8$l.  . 

533,649 

I8U. 

729,532 

I8$S. 

693,807 

City  Mills 

346,768 

295,236 

324,158 

486,096 

439.590 

Sasquehanna 

16,273 

17,067 

23,899 

61,817 

66,687 

Ohio 

• • • • 

• • • . 

• • . • 

6,291 

66,210 

Family 

27,874 

86,171 

84,494 

83,929 

26,409 

ToUl 

764,618 

896,697 

915,600 

1,807,165 

1,181,608 

Rye 

8,011 

6,480 

7,678 

(1,450 

6,894 

88,478 

Com  Meal 

64,887 

46,360 

38,145 

57,188 

Graht.  It  affords  us  muuh  satisfaction  to  be  enabled,  after  an  almost  incred- 
• iWe  amount  of  labor,  together  with  the  generous  assistance  of  one  of  the  largest 
houses  in  the  trade,  to  spread  before  our  readers  to-day  another  full  and  reliable 
exhibit  of  the  receipts  of  this  highly  important  article  of  the  business  of  our  port, 
which  will  be  found  under  their  appropriate  heads  below,  os  well  as  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  same  during  the  past  year.  Whilst  there  appears,  by  this  exhibit,  to 
be  a slight  filling  off  in  wheat,  it  is  more  than  made  up  by  the  receipts  of  corn, 
which  swell  the  aggregate  even  above  that  of  1853.  The  crop  of  wheat,  as  a 
general  thing,  in  the  sections  from  whence  Baltimore  draws  her  supplies,  was 
large,  and  in  quality  superior  to  that  of  last  year. 

Wheat  The  year’s  business  opened  with  very  light  receipts,  which  continued, 
notwithstanding  a steady  active  demand,  until  the  receipts  of  nevV  crop,  which 
was  early  in  July.  Sales  of  white  parcels  were  made  early  in  January  at  $1  18 
a 1 23,  and  $1  14  a 1 17  for  red.  In  February  and  March  supplies  continued 
Kght  although  at  the  close  of  the  latter  month  a decline  took  place,  and  in  the 
beginning  of  April  the  quotations  were  $1  08  a 1 13  for  white,  and  ?1  00  a 1 04 
for  red.  From  this  lime  the  market  gradually  improved,  until  it  reached  |1  15 
a 1 17  for  white,  and  $1  13  a 1 14  for  red,  but  receded  subsequently.  In  July, 
new  crop  sold  at  $1  10  a 1 15  for  red,  and  $1  15  a 1 18  for  white,  under  the 
influence  of  European  advices.  Much  of  the  wheat  which  came  to  market 
within  the  ensuing  month  proved  damp  and  sprouted,  or  otherwise  unsuitable  for 
shipment  or  immediate  grinding.  Since  that  time  prices  for  good  parcels  have 
continued  to  improve  as  the  market  advanced  abroad.  The  closing  prices  are  the 
highest  realized  during  the  year,  being  for  red  ll  55  a 1 60,  white  |1  63  a 1 68. 


The  receipts  have  been  as  follows : — 

WHEAT. 

By  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad .bush.  186,000 

" ” Susquehanna  Railroad 144,268 

**  Philadelphia,  WUmington  and  Baltimore  Railroad 6,000 

**  Tide-Water  Canal  and  wagons 822,870 

" Water-borne  from  Maryland  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina 2,766,882 


Total 8,411,966 

Which  has  been  dbposed  of  as  follows : — 

Shipped  coastwise 1,091,000 

**  to  Europe. 242,469 

**  British  North  American  Colonies . • • 6,7  89 

Ground  by  city  millera. 1,720,717 

Stock  held  by  millers 240, COO 

**  others,  and  on  shipboard  not  cleared 11 2,000 


Total 8,411,965 


The  stock  held  by  millers,  December  31st,  1852,  was  estimated  at  320,000 
boshela. 
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Com,  JanuaiTf  receipts  were  fair;  sales  of  white  at  64  a 66  cents;  yellow, 
60  a 64  cents,  ruling  quite  steady  during  the  month.  February,  white,  65  a 67 
cents;  yellow,  60  a 62  cents.  March,  prices  had  declined  to  61  a 52  cents  for 
white,  and  55  a 56  for  yellow ; subsequently  the  market  improved,  the  variations 
being  but  slight,  until  near  the  close  of  May,  the  quotations  then  being,  for 
white,  55  a 57  cents,  and  yellow,  60  a 61  cents ; still  further  advancing,  reaching 
July  21,  to  70  cents  for  white,  and  69  cents  for  yellow.  In  Au^st,  prices  were, 
for  white,  60  a 62  cents,  and  yellow  68  cents.  In  September,  smes  of  white  were 
at  70  a 71  cents,  yellow,  74  a 76  cents;  in  October,  opened  at  82  a 84  cents  for 
white;  80  a 82  cents  for  yellow,  and  closed  at  64  a 67  cents  for  white,  and 
68  to  70  cents  for  yellow.  In  November  new  crop  began  to  arrive,  and 
sold  at  58  a 63  cents  for  white  and  yellow,  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  year 
fluctuated  considerably,  closing  quotations  being  60  a 62  cents  for  white,  and  64 
a 66  cents  for  yellow.  We  give  the  receipts  as  follows : — 


ooEir. 

By  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 260,000 

" **  Susquehanna  Railroad. 207,978 

“ Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  and  Baltimore  Railroad 12,000 

Tide* Water  Canal  and  wagons 90,000 

Waterborne -. 8,846,616 


Total 8,906,494 

Which  has  been  disposed  of  as  follows : — 

Shipments  coastwise. 2,658,189 

**  to  Europe 188,322 

**  to  West  Indies  and  British  North  American  Colonies 89,988 

**  to  K.  D.,  com  meal 160,000 

Taken  by  distillers 67 5,000 

City  consumption 400,000 


Total 8,906,494 


Oals,  The  past  year  has  yielded  another  large  crop  of  oats,  particularly  of 
Pennsylvania,  from  whence  receipts  amount  alone  to  over  200,000  bushels.  In 
January,  sales  of  Pennsylvania  were  made  at  42  a 44  cents,  and  Maryland  and 
Virginia  38  a 40  cents ; in  March,  sales  of  the  former  were  made  at  40  a 42  cents, 
and  the  latter  at  38  a 40  cents,  at  about  which  prices  the  market  continued  until 
December,  when  it  advanced  to  44  a 45  cents* for  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland 
and  Virginia  40  a 42  cents.  The  total  receipts  amount  to  about  780,000  bush- 
els, of  which  275,000  bushels  were  brought  by  railroad,  and  the  balance  by 
wagons  and  vessels.  Shippers  have  taken  about  140,000  bushels,  the  balance 
having  gone  into  home  consumption. 

Rye,  The  receipts  sum  up  about  130,000  bushels,  of  which  distillers  have 
taken  140,000  bushels.  Prices  have  ranged  from  80  to  93  cents  for  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  about  75  to  80  cents  for  Maryland. 

B.  E,  Peas,  Receipts  amount  to  about  13,000  bushels,  all  taken  for  the 
West  Indies. 

White  Beans,  Receipts  about  4,000  bushels. 

The  following  are  the  comparative  receipts  of  grain  for  four  years:— 


m. 

I8il. 

18». 

18$}. 

Wheat 

2,600,000 

8,451,160 

8,411,965 

Corn 

2,660,000 

3,146,900 

8,906,494 

Oita 

600,000 

460,000 

800,000 

780,000 

Rye 

160,000 

165,000 

160,000 

Peas 

80,000 

16,000 

10,000 

18,000 

Beans 

8,000 

6,000 

4,000 

Total 

6,868,000 

8,177,060 

8,876,469 
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Guaho.  As  generally  anticipated,  the  importations  of  the  favorite  article 
under  this  head,  Peruvian,  have  greatly  increased  during  the  past  year,  not  only 
at  this  port,  but  at  other  ports  of  the  United  States,  and  we  need  hardly  add 
that  if  the  government  agents  had  been  enabled  to  supply  our  markets  with 
four  times  the  quantity  imported,  it  would  have  been  re^ily  disposed  of.  The 
demand  is  in  fact  only  limited  by  the  supply ; but  arrangements  having  been 
made  by  which  a for  greater  quantity  may  be  received  in  this  country  than  ever 
heretofore,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  agriculturists  will  again  be  subject- 
ed to  the  incorvcniences  from  which  they  have  suffered  so  materially  within  the 
past  year.  So  deficient  has  been  the  supply,  notwithstanding  the  marked  in- 
crease of  the  importations,  that  other  descriptions  of  guano  have  been  substi- 
tuted to  an  unusual  extent,  and  when  obtained  from  speculators,  the  most  exor- 
bitant prices  have  frequently  been  paid  for  them.  Recently  discovered  deposits 
of  this  excellent  fertilizer  have  attracted  the  attention  of  some  of  our  importers, 
and  there  has  been  quite  a considerable  quantity  of  Mexican  received  at  Balti- 
more during  the  last  three  months,  amounting  in  all  to  about  4,000  tons,  in- 
cluding several  cargoes  from  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

There  have  been  imported  into  the  United  States  during  the  year  1853,  in  107 
vessels,  70,530  tons  of  Peruvian  Guano ; of  which  5U  vessels  have  arrived  at 
Baltimore,  and  57  vessels  at  other  ports. 

DTPOBTS  ov  FSaUYIAN  GUANO  AT  BALTmORX  FOB  THB  LAST  VIYB  TBABS. 


1849 2.700  tons 

1860 6.800  “ 

1861 26,000  “ 

1862 26,600  “ 

1868 82,162  “ 


Hides.  The  importations  at  this  port  have  been  gradually  decreasing  for 
several  years  past,  in  consequence  of  which  our  market  has  been  without  a sup- 
ply for  a large  portion  of  the  last  year,  the  deficiency  being  made  up  from  neigh- 
boring ports. 

For  the  first  three  months  our  market  was  almost  entirely  bare.  In  April  the 
quotations  were,  for  Laguayra  14i  a 15;  La  Plate,  18i;  Kio  Grande,  17i  a 18 
cents.  In  June,  Laguayra,  14  a 14^;  Rio  Grande  17  ; and  La  Plate,  17i  cents. 
In  October  the  quotations  were,  for  La  Plate,  18i;  Rio  Grande,  17^;  and  Lag- 
uayra, 12|  a 14  cents.  During  the  remainder  of  the  year  the  supply  was  almost 
exclusively  from  coastwise  ports,  the  market  being  left  unusually  bare. 

IMPORTS  FOB  THE  TKAB  1868. 


River  Plate 16,048 

Rio  Qrande 21,784 

Galifomia 8,668 

Porto  Oabeilo 29,064 

Other  foreign  ports 19,887 

Coastwise 41,426 

Total,  1868 187,690 

“ 1862 178,987 

“ 1861 268,794 

I860 268,096 

“ 1849 286,742 


Iron.  The  course  of  the  iron  market  since  the  close  of  last  year  has  been 
regular  and  tending  upward  for  the  most  part,  the  demand  throughout  our  coun- 
trv  having  greatly  increased,  so  much  so,  that  nearly  all  the  blast  furnaces, 
which  eighteen  months  ago  were  standing  idle,  are  now  in  full  operation  again, 
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and  are  in  fact  taxed  to  their  utmost  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  trade.  Of  foreign 
manufacture,  on  the  contrary,  there  has  been  rather  a falling  off  in  the  imporU^ 
tions,  if  we  except  Scotch  pig,  much  of  which  has  been  sold  in  our  market  to  ar- 
rive, on  speculation.  The  past  year  has  been  one  of  handsome  remuneration  to 
manufacturers  and  dealers,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  of  American  iron  there 
will  continue  to  be  a steady  active  demand  for  some  time  to  come,  or  at  least 
until  the  present  railroad*making  “mania”  shall  have  ceased.  To  give  an  idea 
of  the  present  and  prospective  demand  for  iron  in  the  United  States,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  state  that  there  are  now  over  18,000  miles  of  railroad  under  con- 
struction, besides  something  like  15,000  miles  which  were  already  finished  and 
doing  business  on  the  1st  inst.  On  January  Ist,  1853,  our  completed  railroads 
amounted  to  about  13,000  miles.  We  note  the  changes  in  our  market  as 
follows: — 


1851.  Balto.  For. 

Pig  char.  No.  1. 

Pig.  Ad.  No.  1. 

Scotch  Pig. 

Jan. 

1 . . |88  00  a 

|86  00  a 

$82  00  a 

$32  00  a 

, , 

. . - 

22  . . 86  00  a 

40  00 

85  00  a 

40  00 

82  00  a 

86  00 

35  00  a 

. . 

Feb. 

6 ..  46  00a 

45  00  a 

42  00  a 

45  00 

40  00  a 

42 

60 

16  . . 46  00  a 

46  00  a 

42  00  a 

46  00 

40  00  a 

. • 

• . • 

Mar. 

6 . . 45  00  a 

46  00  a 

40  00  a 

45  00 

40  00  a 

. • , 

• • . 

19  . . 42  60  a 

42  50  a 

88  00  a 

40  00  a 

April 

2 . . 40  00  a 

42  60 

88  00  a 

40  ^ 

86  00  a 

87  00 

40  00  a 

. . . 

► . . 

80  . . 40  00  a 

87  00  a 

88  00 

86  00  a 

88  00  a 

40 

00 

May  14  . . 88  00  a 

40  00 

86  00  a 

88  00 

86  00  a 

88  00  a 

40 

00 

June 

4 ..  88  00  a 

40  00 

86  00  a 

88  00 

86  00  a 

84  00  a 

85 

00 

25  . . 87  00  a 

40  00 

86  00  a 

88  00 

86  00  a 

83  00  a 

84  00 

July 

9 . . 87  60  a 

40  00 

86  00  a 

88  00 

86  00  a 

88  00  a 

84 

00 

22  . . 87  60  a 

88  00 

86  00  a 

86  00  a 

84  00  a 

85 

00 

Aug. 

6 . . 88  00  a 

40  00 

88  00  a 

86  00  a 

82  00 

85  00  a 

86 

00 

20  . . 88  00  a 

40  00 

88  00  a 

86  00  a 

88  00 

86  00  a 

87 

60 

Sept 

8 . . 40  00  a 

88  00  a 

86  00  a 

88  00 

40  00  a 

17  . . 40  00  a 

88  00  a 

86  00  a 

88  00 

88  00  a 

Oct 

8 . . 42  00  a 

44  00 

40  00  a 

88  00  a 

40  00 

40  00  a 

Nov. 

6 . . 40  00  a 

42  00 

40  00  a 

88  00  a 

40  00 

40  00  a 

Dec. 

17  . . 49  00  a 

40  00  a 

40  00  a 

40  00  a 

81  ..  41  00  a 

42  00 

40  00  a 

42  50 

40  00  a 

40  00  a 

Lumber.  Our  table  at  foot  shows  an  increase  in  the  receipts  as  compared 

with  those  of  last  year.  There  has  been  a continued  active  demand  throughout 
the  whole  twelve  months,  and  our  dealers  have  suffered.  Prices  have  ruled 
higher  than  for  several  years.  The  following  is  a statement  of  the  receipts  of 
lumber  for  the  past  six  years : — 


1848  88,182,688 

1849  69,678,089 

1860 68,000,000 


1851 60.000,000 

1862 76.402,129 

1868  88,000,000 


Molasses.  By  reference  to  the  table  of  imports  below,  it  will  be  seen  that 
they  show  a very  material  decrease  from  the  Vr  est  Indies,  compared  with  former 
years,  and  also  a slight  falling  off  coastwise  compared  with  last  year.  Sales  of 
New  Orleans  were  made  in  January  at  30  a 30i,  and  later  in  the  month  at  29  a 
30  cents.  The  first  of  new  crop  Cuba  was  received  on  the  13th  February,  and 
sold  at  24  cents  for  Muscovado,  and  clayed  at  22  cents ; early  in  March  sales  of 
New  Orleans  were  made  at  29  a 30  cents  and  Cuba  at  20  a 22  cents — market 
generally  dull,  and  holders  refusing  to  sell  at  current  prices.  The  first  cargo  of 
new  crop  Porto  Rico  was  sold  at  auction  in  March  at  274  & 28  cents ; on  the 
17th  Cuba  sold  at  29  cents;  May  opened  with  small  receipts  and  light  stock, 
and  market  firm,  and  continued  so  through  the  year,  the  market  having  been  en- 
tirely bare  for  the  last  three  months. 
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nCPORTATIOMS  OF  MOLAS8R8  AT  BALTOIOEE  FOB  THE  LAST  FOUBTEEN  TEARS. 


TFEST  INDIES.  COASTWISE. 


Hhds. 

Trees. 

Bbls. 

Hbds. 

Trees. 

Bbls. 

1840 

6,420 

816 

167 

901 

868 

6,817 

1841 

4,256 

169 

610 

678 

621 

6,964 

1843 

8,676 

166 

224 

418 

476 

9,805 

1848 

2,769 

168 

16 

1,S60 

899 

9,641 

1844 

5,654 

434 

620 

586 

76 

4,996 

1846 

8,620 

248 

480 

786 

688 

10,160 

1846 

6,586 

642 

692 

407 

201 

6,925 

1847 

7,862 

488 

165 

248 

8 

2,907 

1848 

6,608 

852 

247 

721 

654 

12,703 

1849 

6,888 

6,816 

499 

112 

• • • 

251 

11,068 

1850 

629 

294 

77 

244 

14,716 

1861 

7,638 

8,829 

808 

818 

171 

7,616 

1852 

7,027 

2,064 

682 

80 

888 

168 

14,794 

1853 

8,820 

72 

192 

116 

18,187 

pROvisroNs.  An  unexpectedly  large  crop  of  hogs  in  the  West,  and  conse- 
quently low  prices  of  cured  provisions,  have  caused  a year  of  losses  rather  than 
profits  to  dealers  in  this  large  item  of  the  domestic  trade  of  our  city.  Still,  no 
one  can  deny  that,  considering  the  amount  of  their  losses,  the  merchants  of  Bal- 
timore have  held  their  own  remarkably  well,  though  no  better  perhaps  than  is 
characteristic  of  them.  Low  prices  are  confidenUy  expected,  and  we  think  the 
result  will  show  their  course  has  been  by  no  means  an  unwise  one.  Heavy  con- 
tracts were  made  in  the  West  for  hogs  during  the  last  summer,  at  $4  75  a 5 25 ; 
these  prices,  however,  on  the  opening  of  curing  season,  were  not  sustained. 
The  caution  of  buyers  suggesting  lower  figures  for  safe  operations,  the  prices 
receded  to  $4 — even  this  figure  was  considered  too  high  by  many  Eastern  buy- 
ers, but  as  it  served  to  keep  back  the  supply,  the  idea  began  to  gain  ground  that 
the  crop  would  not  exceed  that  of  last  season,  and  as  at  length  many  were  in- 
duced to  give  it  credence,  purchases  were  made  more  freely,  and  the  market 
gi^aally  advanced,  and  the  price  at  the  present  time  has  again  reached  |4  75. 
This  mark,  though  not  as  favorable  as  farmers  anticipated,  serves  to  bring  up 
the  actual  number  of  bogs  to  the  markets  where  there  has  hitherto  been  a de- 
ficiency compared  with  last  year’s  receipts,  so  much  so  that  there  is  now  every 
probability  of  a material  excess  upon  the  total  crop  of  1852-3.  The  prices  for 
Won,  pork,  and  lard  daring  the  last  season,  it  is  believed  by  those  well  con- 
versant with  the  trade,  would  not  have  proved  remunerative  to  curers  had  only 
85  been  paid  for  hogs.  This  fact  should  serve  as  a caution  to  those  paying 
present  prices  with  the  evidence  of  a larger  crop,  without  any  fair  prospect  of  an 
increased  demand  for  either  export  or  home  consumption. 

Prices  of  bacon  in  January  ruled  very  high,  sales  of  new  being  made  at  9}  a 
lOi  cents  for  shoulders  and  sides,  lard  12i  a 13  cents  in  kegs.  In  February  lard 
sold  at  11  a 111  cents  in  kegs,  bbls.  at  10  cents.  Dealers  soon  began  to  force 
their  stock  on  the  market,  and  in  April  sides  sold  at  7|  and  shoulders  6|  cents ; 
lard  in  kegs  10|  cents,  and  bbls.  9|  cents.  The  market  improved  somewhat  to- 
ward the  middle  of  May,  when  prices  were,  shoulders  6f  a 7 cents ; sides  8 a 8| 
^nts;  lard  in  bbls.  9|  cents,  and  in  kegs  10|  cents.  In  June  the  dullness  con- 
tiouei  July  opened  with  some  speculation  in  lard,  which  was  11  cents  for 
bbls.,  12  cents  in  kegs,  and  there  was  a better  feeling  in  the  market  for  all  de- 
scriptions. Toward  the  close  of  summer  the  stock  of  bacon  became  much  re- 
dact, and  prices  stiffened  somewhat,  and  in  October  sides  sold  at  8|  a 8|,  and 
shoulders  7|>  a 8 cents.  The  year  closed  with  shoulders  and  sides  at  8 cents, 
lard  10|  a lOf  cents  for  kew,  and  9|  a 9|  for  bbls. 

The  stock  remaining  on  hand  January  1st,  1854,  was  as  follows:  Mess  pork, 
old  and  new,  1,400  bbls.;  lard,  650  bbls.  and  800  kegs;  bulk-meat,  150  hhds. 
(ides ; no  hams  or  shoulders  worthy  of  mention. 
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Spirits.  The  only  article  under  this  head  possessed  of  any  especial  interest 
during  the  past  year  has  been,  as  usual,  French  brandies.  The  second  failure  of 
the  vintage  in  the  several  districts  of  production  has  caused  advances  equally 
worthy  of  note  as  those  to  which  we  alluded  in  our  last  annual  statement. 
About  the  middle  of  January  last  there  were  large  orders  filled  here  on  Phila- 
delphia account  for  Cognac  and  Rochelle,  vintage  of  1861.  The  quotations  at 
that  time  were,  Hennessy,  &c.,  $2  70  a 4 ; Alex.  Seignette,  12 ; T.  Faure  &.  C^.t 
92  60  a 4.  In  the  E istern  markets  there  continued  to  be  an  urgent  speculative 
demand  during  the  following  month,  and  numerous  orders  were  received  without 
being  filled.  The  la‘»t  week  in  February  Cognacs  had  advanced  to  12  90  a 4, 
at  which  they  continued  until  the  beginning  of  August,  when  Hennessy  was 
quoted  at  $3  a 6 per  gallon,  in  consequence  of  the  reported  bad  prospect  of  the 
current  year’s  grape  crop;  from  that  period  until  the  present  there  has  been  a 
steady  advance,  although  the  demand  in  general  has  not  been  very  active,  the 
continued  unfavorable  advices  from  abroad  being  almost  wholly  the  cause  of  the 
remarkably  high  prices  that  now  prevail.  Holders  are  still  firm,  and  we  see  no 
reason  to  doubt  considerably  higher  rates  within  the  next  two  months.  Hen- 
nessy is  now  selling  at  $3  86  a 6 ; Roullet  & Co.,  |3  76;  and  Alex.  Seignette, 
$3  a 3 10  per  gallon. 

Sugar.  During  the  post  year  our  market  for  this  article  has  presented  but 
few  features  worthy  of  special  note.  It  opened  dull  in  January,  and  remained 
rather  inactive  until  the  close  of  that  month,  when  the  demand  improved,  though 
prices  continued  to  rule  low,  varying  but  slightly  for  several  months  following. 
In  April,  under  large  receipts,  the  market  was  well  sustained,  which  it  continura 
to  be  throughout  the  spring  months,  declining  somewhat  in  June,  and  continuing 
dull  and  inactive  for  several  weeks.  In  July  the  market  assumed  more  firmness, 
with  some  disposition  to  take  hold  on  speculation  ; prices  improved  a shade,  the 
stock  being  light,  and  the  market  ruled  firm  during  the  summer  and  fall  months, 
but  the  transactions  were  of  a very  limited  character  during  the  residue  of  the 
year,  on  account  of  the  very  light  stock  on  hand,  which  on  the  1st  instant  was 
900  hhds.  The  stock  on  hand  January  1st,  1863,  was  2,226  hhds.  Total  im- 
ports (from  West  Indies  and  Louisiana)  in  1863,23,913  hhds.,  against  25,228 
hhds.  in  the  year  1862 — being  1,316  hhds.  less.  Rrst  receipts  of  new  crop  New 
Orleans  last  year  were  on  the  Ist  of  December,  and  this  year  on  the  2l8t  do. 
First  of  new  crop  Cuba  early  in  February,  and  of  Porto  Rico  on  the  2d  March. 
The  crop  of  Louisiana  last  year  was  the  largest  ever  made  in  that  State,  amount- 
ing to  321,934  hhds.,  and  exceeded  the  crop  of  1861  by  96,000  hhds.  From 
present  prospects  the  crop  of  1853  will  be  even  larger  than  ever.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  our  imports  of  sugar  the  present  year  will  be  much  larger,  the  de- 
mand here  for  refining  purposes  being  likely  to  require  a great  increase. 


STOCKS. 


-PRIOIS.- 


Hhds.  New  Orleans.  Porto  Rico.  Cabo. 

Jannary  1 2,226  $4  75  a 6 00  86  60  a 6 75  ....  a 6 00 

February  1 2,476  4 75  a 6 00  6 50  a 6 50  ....  a 6 00 

March  1 2.867  4 87*  a 6 00  6 26  a 6 00  a 6 00 

April  1 8,046  4 25  a 5 75  4 45  a 6 20  a 6 20 

May  1 2,472  4 60  a 5 50  6 00  a 6 25  4 25  a 6 00 

June  1 8,722  4 87*  a 6 50  4 76  a 6 20  4 25  a 6 26 

July  1 8,687  4 87*  a 6 50  4 60  a 6 00  4 00  a 5 00 

August  1 5,509  4 50  a 5 50  4 50  a 6 25  4 50  a 6 25 

September  1 5,083  4 62  a 5 62  4 62  a 6 25  4 60  a 5 88 

October  I ....  2,612  4 76  a 6 62  6 00  a 6 25  5 00  a 6 60 

November  1 1,902  4 62*  a 6 60  4 76  a 6 00  4 50  a 5 50 

December  1 1,248  4 62*  a 5 50  5 00  a 6 00  ....  a ... . 
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DIFOlTATlOirB  OF  8UOAE  AT  THE  PORT  OF 


1840, 

1841, 

1842, 
1848, 
1844, 
1846, 

1846. 

1847. 

1848. 
1842 
1860. 
1861. 
1862, 
1868, 


BALTIICORK  FOR  TBX  LAST  FOURTEXN  TEARS, 


From  New  Orleans. 

From  West  Indies. 

Hbds. 

Bbia. 

Ubda. 

Bbla. 

7,483 

288 

8,007 

1,906 

4,184 

11 

8,760 

4,006 

6,108 

264 

10,828 

1,268 

7,642 

741 

7,488 

736 

6,172 

114 

10.886 

436 

12,602 

418 

6,161 

209 

9,845 

617 

6,641 

224 

6,018 

183 

18,240 

4,286 

10,279 

8,268 

14,841 

2,398 

9,861 

2,384 

12,670 

6,664 

11,066 

8,146 

11,454 

1,420 

7,174 

8,432 

16,782 

2,642 

18,153 

807 

12,619 

2,668 

10,476 

888 

2,006 

18,967 

Tobacco.  The  stock  of  leaf  in  our  State  warehouses  on  the  1st  of  January 
1853,  was  11,960  hhds.  The  inspections  during  the  year  amounted  to  48,667 
hhds.,  which,  added  to  the  stock  on  hand  January  let,  1863,  together  with  re- 
ceipts from  the  District  of  Columbia  (not  inspected,)  600  hhds.,  makes  the  total 
supply  61,227  hhds.  Of  this  quantity  there  have  been  shipped,  as  shown  by  the 
statement  annexed,  50,688  hhas.,  leaving  stock  on  hand  Ist  inst,  10.539  hhds. 
—being  1,421  hhds.  less  than  the  stock  of  same  date  last  year.  The  exports 
^ow  a decrease  compared  with  those  of  1852  of  4,125  hhds.,  being  principally 
in  the  shipments  to  Bremen,  France,  and  England,  whilst  to  Holland  there  is  an 
increase  of  3,838  hhds. 

Our  market  for  Maryland  ruled  dull  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  at  the  fol- 
lowing prices : — ordinary  to  good  do.  $4  a 4 50,  good  middling  to  fine  50  a 
7 ; the  stock  at  this  period  was  very  light  and  vessels  W’ere  scarce  and  obtainable 
only  at  hi|fh  freights,  to  which  causes  the  dullness  was  mainljr  owing.  In  April 
the  stock  in  State  warehouses  was  reduced  to  9,000  hhds.,  with  less  than  1,000 
hhds.,  in  factors’  hands,  the  balance  being  held  by  shippers ; operations,  conse- 
quently, continued  much  restricted.  Toward  the  close  of  that  month,  however, 
the  receipts  improved  and  more  activity  ensued ; prices  also  slightly  advanced, 
particularly  for  inferior  to  good  common,  the  range  being,  inferior  to  good  com- 
mon (4  a 5,  fair  to  middling  $5  25  a 6,  seconds  $4  75  a 6 50,  good  to  fine  brown 
16  50  a 7 50 ; fine  brown  $7  50  a 9.  Throughout  the  rest  of  the  Spring  the  market 
continued  very  active,  the  receipts  being  taken  by  shippers  as  fast  as  offered,  and 
prices  were  firmly  maintained.  Toward  the  close  of  June  accounts  began  to  come 
in  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  of  injury  to  the  growing  crop  from  the  drought. 
The  weather  continued  unfavorable  for  planting,  and  with  light  receipts  in  July, 
holders  grew  firmer  and  prices  improved,  the  sales  early  in  Au^st  being  made 
at  $5  75  a 6 for  fair  crop,  and  good  to  fine  crop  $6  50,  and  in  September  for 
common  to  good  ordinary  $6  50  a 6,  middling  $6  25  a 6 75,  good  to  fine  brown 
$6  75  a 7 50,  and  fine  do.  #7  60  a 9.  These  prices  continued  to  rule,  under  a 
very  active  demand,  until  October,  when  the  market  sustained  a check  by  an  ad- 
vance in  freights;  this  state  of  things  continuing,  prices  declined  in  November 
about  50  cts.  per  100,  but  toward  the  close  of  that  month  a better  feeling  pre- 
vailed, and  the  demand  increasing,  former  prices  were  recovered,  the  quotations 
being  for  common  to  ordinary  $5  25  a 6,  middling  $6  a 6 50,  good  to  fine 
brown  86  50  a 7 25,  fine  selections  $8  a 9,  ground  leaves  $5  a 6,  which  are  the 
rates  now  ruling.  In  both  Maryland  and  Virginia  the  fall  weather  was  very  fa- 
vorable for  the  curing  of  the  leaf,  and  the  crops  will  no  doubt  be  brought  to 
market  the  coming  season  in  much  better  condition.  We  learn  from  the  most 
reliable  data  that  the  crop  of  Maryland  for  1853  will  not  exceed  25,000  hhds.,  or 
sbout  5,000  hhds.  less  than  that  of  the  previous  year. 

The  market  for  Ohio  opened  last  spring  with  considerable  sales  to  the  coo- 
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tractor  for  France  at  the  low  average  of  $5,  which  price  ruled  till  about  the 
middle  of  June,  when  accounts  of  the  excessive  drought  began  to  reach  us  from 
all  parts  of  the  tobacco  growing  regions  of  the  West,  and  prices  gradually  im- 
proved till  about  the  Ist  of  October,  reaching  tlie  average  of  $6  a 6 25.  The 
market  then  declined  about  25  cts.,  with  sales,  but  improved  in  November,  and 
nearly  the  entire  stock  in  the  haUds  of  the  agents  was  sold,  prices  closing  as 
high  as  at  any  time  during  the  summer.  The  new  crop  was  estimated  in  the 
early  part  of  the  fall  at  jmout  13,000  hhds.,  but  as  the  dealers  in  Ohio  have 
now  made  their  purchases,  a more  correct  opinion  can  be  formed,  and  the  most 
sanguine  believe  that  the  receipts  at  this  port  next  year  will  not  exceed  9,000 
hhds.,  or  less  than  half  an  average  crop.  Should  France  require  only  half  her 
usual  supply  in  1854  and  no  European  war  exist,  high  prices  may  be  calculated 
upon. 

The  receipts  of  Kentucky  this  year  have  been  about  twice  as  large  as  those 
of  1852,  and  although  it  has  been  a season  of  high  prices,  and  other  consider- 
ations have  operated  against  us,  yet  the  charges  in  Baltimore  for  inspection, 
storage,  and  commissions,  and  the  prices  obtained,  have  been  so  satisfatory, 
Western  shippers  seem  entirely  pleased  with  this  market  and  satished  with  their 
returns.  We  may,  therefore,  look  with  confidence  for  a healthy  and  regular  in- 
crease of  our  trade  in  this  important  staple. 

TOBACCO  STATEMSNT. 

SHOWING  THE  QUANTITT  IN  THE  SEVERAL  WAREHOUSES  ON  THE  IST  OF  JANUART,  1853, 
THE  INSPECTIONS  BY  EACH  HOUSE  FOR  THE  TEAR  ENDING  DECEMBER  81,  DELIVERIES 
FOR  THE  SAMS  PERIOD,  AND  STOCK  OK  HAND  JANUARY  I,  1854. 


State  Tobacco  Warehouses.  No.  1.  No.  'i.  No.  3.  No.  4.  No.  5.  TotaL 

Stock  January  1,  1868  2,142  1,869  1,882  8,124  2,948  11.960 

Inspections  of  1858 10,678  9.8rM  8,714  7,688  11,827  48,667 

ToUl 12,820  11,784  10,696  10,707  14,770  60,627 

Deliveries  in  1853 11,404  10,564  9,077  8,351  11,452  50,848 


Stock  January  1.  1854  ....  1,416  l,r0  1,519  2,856  8,818  9,779 


NoTB.—Add  Tobacco  on  shipboard  not  cleared,  760  hhds.,  and  the  total  stock  on  hand,  January 
1,  1854,  wUl  be  10,539  hhds. 

THE  FOLLOWING  STATEMENT  SHOWS  THE  STOCK  IN  WAREHOUSES  ON  THE  IST  OF  JANUARY, 
1853,  AND  THE  QUANTITT  OF  EACH  KIND  INSPECTED  FOR  THE  YE.AR  ENDING  DECEM- 


BER 81. 

Stock  in  warehouses  January  1.  1858 hhds  11,960 

Inspections  from  January  l,to  December  31, 1853,  viz: — 

Maryland .* 29,248 

Ohio 17.947 

Kentucky.. 1,880 

Virginia 78 

Pennsylvania 14 

48,667 

To  which  add  received  from  District  of  Columbia,  and  not 

inspected 600 


EXPORTED  1853.  61,227 

To  Bremen 18,947 

To  Amsterdam 9,980 

To  Rotterdam 10,896 

To  France 6,880 

To  Trieste 1,619 

To  England 2,773 

All  other  ports,  including  coastwise  1,594 

60,688 

Stock  on  hand  January  1,  1854 10^89 
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Manufactured  Tobacco,  The  receipts  of  this  article  within  the  past  year  have 
been  sufficient  to  meet  a very  large  increased  and  increasing  demand  in  our  mar- 
ket»  dealers  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  going  eastward  for  their  purchases, 
having  found  stocks  here  not  only  well  assorted  but  of  a character  to  meet  any 
demand.  Prices  within  the  past  few  months  have  not  been  remunerating  to 
manufacturers,  but  the  probability  of  their  doing  a materially  curtailed  business 
daring  the  present  year,  the  high  prices  of  the  raw  material  and  the  firmness  of 
the  markets  in  Virginia,  together  with  large  European  orders  for  that  article, 
incline  us  to  the  belief  that  better  prices  may  be  obtained  for  the  manufactured 
article  before  the  closing  out  of  the  present  stock  on  our  market.  We  quote — 


Fancy  tobacco 50c.  a $2  00 

Poaud  lumps.  No.  1 brands^ 80  a 40 

**  medium 20  a 28 

“ common. 10  a 18 

Best  Brands,  6*8,  8*8,  and  10*s  lump 17  a 22 

Medium 14  a 16 

Gommou 10  a 13 

16’s,  IS’s,  and  20*8,  lump 8 a 10 

Ladies’  twist  and  best  ^ lb.  rolls 21  a 25 


Whisky.  Wo  are,  as  usual,  at  a loss  to  determine  the  exact  amount  of  business 
done  in  this  article  during  the  year.  From  what  information  we  have  been  en- 
abled to  glean  from  several  very  reliable  sources,  however,  we  are  justified  in 
slating  that  the  receipts  have  amounted  to  but  little  short  of  146,000  bbls.,  from 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  Ohio,  and  inclusive  of  the  business  done  by  the 
four  city  distilleries.  The  following  is  as  close  an  estimate  as  we  are  enabled 
to  make  of  the  receipts  at  present,  and  although  not  wholly  derived  from  direct 
data,  may  be  relied  upon  as  very  nearly  correct.  Those  set  down  as  per  rail- 
roads and  the  Tide- Water  Canal  are  right  as  far  as  they  go : — 


Baltimore  Su^uehannah  Railroad bbls.  29,904 

Baltimore  Ohio  Railroad 12,156 

Susquehanoah  Tide- Water  Canal 1 2,698 

Coastwise  vessels. 25,000 

Wagons. 6,000 

Turned  out  by  city  distilleries 60,000 


Total  receipts ^ 145,768 


raicsa  or  raw  whisky  in  barrels  at  baltiuorb,  ok  the  1st  and  15th  or  each 

HOKTH  or  1853, 

Cents.  Cents. 


January  let 

..  2H  a 23 

15th 

February  let 

24  a 24i 

15tb 

28i  a 24 

March  Ist 

..  23i  a 24 

16th 

. . 23^  a 24 

16th 

22^  a 23 

. . 22i  a 23 

15th 

22i  a 28 

June  1st 

22i  a 23 

16lh 

July  1st 

23  a 2H 

16  th 

August  let. 

26i  a 27 

15th 

September  st 

26  a 26i 

15th 

29i  a 30 

October  Ist 

28^  a 29 

15th 

82  a 82i 

November  Ist 

80  a 31 

16th 

December  Ist 

27i  a 28 

15th 

Wool.  The  total  receipts  of  this  article,  of  both  foreign  and  domestic  growth, 
amount  to  about  900,000  lbs.,  of  which  250,000  lbs.  was  foreigu,  (all  from  Peru,} 
100,000  lbs.  Western  fine  fleece,  300,000  washed  and  unwashed,  a part  from  the 
West  and  the  balance  from  our  own  State,  and  about  250,000  lbs.  pulled  in  this 
city.  It  was  anticipated,  early  in  the  season,  that  there  would  be  a short  crop, 
and  the  market  advanced  considerably  in  consequence,  but  the  result  proving 
contrary  to  the  general  supposition,  prices  receded  toward  the  close.  As  re- 
gards the  prospects  for  the  coming  year,  there  is  a probability  that  the  market 
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will  rule  rather  low,  as  the  high  prices  which  growers  have  been  obtaining  within 
the  last  several  months  induct  them  to  turn  their  attention  more  especially  to 
the  raising  of  sheep  than  for  some  time  past,  and  the  supply  of  wool  will  be 
considerably  larger  in  1854  than  usual.  Another  thing  which  will  operate  some- 
what against  wool  is  the  proposed  change  in  the  tariff  during  the  present  session 
of  Congress,  which  will  admit  the  lowest  grades  into  this  country  free  of  charge. 
The  wool  interest  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy  in  our  country,  and  although  we  do 
not  assume  to  be  learned  in  the  matter,  we  conceive  that  the  contemplated  change, 
whatever  it  may  do  for  the  manufacturers  of  woolen  fabrics,  who  are  as  yet 
comparatively  few  in  number,  can  inure  to  no  particular  benefit  to  our  agricul- 
tural interests.  With  studious  care  on  the  part  of  our  legislators,  the  produc- 
tion of  wool  in  the  United  States  may  one  day  become  a source  of  incalculable 
wealth  and  prosperity.  The  value  of  the  foreign  wools,  such  as  are  affected  by 
this  modification,  which  were  imported  the  last  fiscal  year  into  the  United  States, 
was  1674,1 1 1 — the  amount  of  duty,  36  per  cent,  was  over  $200,000.  This  item 
is  intended  to  be  imported  in  competition  with  our  native  common  wools,  and 
we  cannot  but  conjecture  that  the  immediate  effect  would  be  to  discourage,  in 
a great  measure,  that  favorable  feeling  which  now  prevails  amongst  so  large  a 
portion  of  our  farmers  for  the  raising  of  sheep,  and  which  has  of  late  been  stim- 
ulated by  legislative  enactments  in  a number  of  our  States.  The  statistics  of 
the  trade  show  a large  increase  in  the  quantities  of  native  growth  brought  to 
market,  and  that  our  people  are  yearly  giving  more  attention  to  the  subject. 

Freights.  Vessels  of  every  description  have  been  greatly  in  demand  daring 
the  past  year,  as  the  large  number  required  for  California,  Australia,  and  East 
India  voyages,  and  the  extraordinary  crop  of  cotton,  sugar,  &.C.,  in  Louisiana, 
as  well  as  the  great  foreign  demand  fur  our  breadstuffs,  gave  employment  to  an 
unprecedented  amount  ot  tonnage.  The  rates,  consequently,  have  been  gradu- 
ally improving.  Our  large  receipts  of  coal  and  grain  have  likewise  required  an 
increased  amount  of  tonnage,  and  created  for  the  most  of  the  year  a very  active 
demand  for  coasting  vessels  at  good  remunerating  rates  of  freight.  From  these 
causes  an  extraordinary  amount  of  business  has  been  prosecuted  in  our  ship 
yards,  and  a large  increase  made  to  the  tonnage  of  the  port 

HIGHEST  AND  LOWEST  RATES  OF  FREIGHT  ON  FLOUR  TO  LIYEEPOOL  IN  1853. 


BIghett  Lowest. 

■•4.  8.  d.  s.  d.  e.  d. 

January... 4 a 4 8 4 a . . 

February 4 a . ..  2 6a.. 

March 8 6a.  ..  8 a. 

April 8 a . ..  2 9a.. 

May 2 8a.  ..  2 8a2  6 

June 2 8a.  ..  2 8a.  . 

July 2 6a...  2 a . . 

August 8 6a...  8 a.. 

September 8 6a.  ..  8 a.  . 

October 8 10a.  . . 8 a . . 

November 4 6a.  ..  8 6a.  . 

December 6 a . ..  4 a . . 

INSPECTIONS  OF  FISH  AT  BALTIMORK  IN  1858. 

18iS.  m 18SI. 

No.  1.  No.  2.  No.  3.  Condem'd.  Total.  Total.  TotaL 

Mackerel bbls.  547  542  9,498  1,174  11,756  20,581  29,601 

*•  halves  197  237  1,223  26  1,688  5,518  6,629 

Herrings..... bbls.  26,758  465  ....  8,492  85,715  28,848  22,404 

“ halves  1,841  15  66  1,922  1,608  1^18 

Shad bbls.  5,877  276  ....  55  6,208  4,702  8,081 

“ halves.  905  22  927  726  1,144 

Codfish bbls.  186  10  196  278  174 

Salmon 77  78  57  67 

Bcalefish 10  10  22  142 

VTbitefish.  ....  ...  ....  18  18  ....  .... 
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Art.  IT.— SUBMABINI!  BLASTING. 

Few  late  discoveries  promise  to  be  of  more  practical  utility  to  Commerce 
aud  navigation  than  that  of  the  system  of  submarine  blasting^  by  Mens 
Maillefert,  now  in  successful  operation  in  the  United  States.  One  of  the 
very  6rst  tests  imposed  upon  its  power,  has  resulted  in  an  achievement  which 
establishes  its  reputation  upon  a rock.  Hell  Gate,  the  formidable  obstruc- 
tion in  the  eastern  outlet  from  the  city  of  New  York,  where  lives  uncounted 
and  property  unestimated  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  insatiable  genius  of 
the  whirlpool,  was  the  object  of  this  trial ; and  the  issue  is,  that  Hell  Gate 
has  yielded — is  destroyed,  annihilated.  Its  sharp  boulders  have  been  broken 
down,  its  boiling  pot  has  ceased  to  rage  and  foam,  its  violent  eddies  have 
been  converted  into  mere  ripples.  The  terrors  that  for  over  two  centuries 
have  frowned  upon  the  navigators  of  the  Sound  and  the  East  River  have 
vanished  forever,  and  their  comparatively  safe  locality  will  hereafter  be 
pointed  out  only  as  the  scene  of  dangers  that  have  been. 

As  an  historical  account  of  an  invention  destined  to  so  important  a use 
will  be  of  general  interest,  we  have  obtained  from  Mr.  Maillefert  a statement 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  discovery,  and  of  the  several  operations  in  which 
it  has  since  been  employed. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Maillefert,  by  birth  a Frenchman,  came  from  England, 
where  he  had  for  some  time  resided,  in  1846,  to  Nassau,  in  the  island  of 
New  Providence,  one  of  the  Bahamas.  Being  of  an  active  turn,  he  had 
previously  passed  a life  of  considerable  adventure,  a decided  spice  of  romance 
being  mixed  up  in  his  career.  While  residing  at  New  Providence,  in  1847, 
the  ship  Sybella,  of  Boston,  loaded  with  cotton,  iron,  <&c.,  ran  upon  some 
rocks  at  the  Berry  Islands,  which  belong  to  the  Bahama  group,  and  sunk. 
Mr.  Maillefert  undertook  to  blow  up  the  wreck,  in  order  to  enable  the  divers 
to  get  at  her  cargo,  and  to  save  the  copper  from  her  bottom.  The  charges 
were  placed,  in  the  usual  way,  under  the  ship’s  bottom,  and  between  her 
planks  and  the  underlying  rock.  Eighty  charges  were  fired  in  this  manner, 
doing  little  execution  upon  the  hulk.  But  he  was  surprised  to  discover,  in 
the  course  of  this  operation,  that  while  the  vessel  was  thus  slightly  injured, 
rock  was  very  materially  affected.  This  suggested  to  him  a new  mode 
of  procedure.  A charge  was  placed  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel,  and 
there  fired,  as  an  experiment,  and  the  result  was  that  by  the  single  explosion 
thus  made  the  vessel  was  completely  shivered  into  fragments. 

A new  principle  was  evolved,  but  one  of  such  simplicity  as  to  carry  its 
own  explanation  with  the  very  first  observation  of  its  effect.  The  idea  has 
always  prevailed,  that  to  break  up  a rock  or  other  ponderable  body,  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  water,  by  the  force  of  gunpowder,  it  was  necessary  to  place 
the  chaise  underneath  the  substance  to  be  demolished,  or,  where  this  was 
impracticable,  to  find  the  means  of  inserting  it  within  the  body  of  the  sub- 
stance itself,  necessitating,  in  most  cases,  a laborious,  tedious,  and  expensive 
system  of  drilling.  This  method  is  affected  by  a thousand  difficulties  and 
contingencies,  which  have  rendered  it,  to  a very  great  extent,  inefficient — 
often  entirely  impossible  of  application. 

The  mistake  of  this  idea  was  its  assimilation  of  very  different  cases — ap- 
plying  the  same  theory  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  that  is  held  in  regard  to 
the  surface  of  the  land.  If  a large  quantity  of  powder  is  exploded  upon  the 
face  of  the  ground,  or  upon  the  upper  side  of  a rock,  exposed  to  the  air,  the 
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great  bulk  of  the  force  is  dissipated  in  the  atmosphere,  and  very  little  propor- 
tional execution  upon  the  earth  or  rock  is  etfected.  Water,  being  like  air, 
a fluid,  and  easily  displaced,  the  principle  governing  the  one  was  readily 
extended  to  the  other,  and  to  a superficial  view  there  were  not  wanting 
abundant  facts  to  justify  the  idea  of  the  extreme  transmissibility  of  water  to 
any  force  exerted  upon  or  within  it. 

We  are  not  to  wonder  that  this  error  was  so  long  entertained,  although 
it  would  seem,  now^  that  a very  little  reflection  should  have  led  to  the  per- 
ception of  the  truth.  Every  one  knew  then,  as  well  as  at  this  time,  that 
even  air  has  the  quality  of  gravity ; that  it  furnishes  a pressure  really  very 
great  upon  all  bodies  at  the  surface  of  the  earth ; that  to  displace  large 
masses  of  it  suddenly,  with  all  its  elasticity,  the  exercise  of  great  force  is  re- 
quired ; and  that  in  the  explosion  upon  the  face  of  the  rock,  or  on  the 
ground,  the  part  of  the  force  exercised  upon  these,  solely  in  consequence  of 
the  resistance  of  the  air,  is,  though  comparatively  small,  yet  sufficient  to 
cause  a displacement  of  matter  and  an  agitation  of  the  earth  around,  in  a 
due  proportion  to  the  measure  of  force  elicited.  Every  one  knew,  also,  that 
the  density  of  water  is  far  greater  than  that  of  air,  that  large  bodies  of  water 
possess  vast  weight,  equal  to  about  one-third  their  bulk  of  solid  earth.  The 
facts  had  been  often  heard,  that  a human  body,  or  other  object  whic}i  floats 
on  the  surface  of  water,  at  a certain  distance  below  the  surface  can  never 
rise  again ; and  that  at  the  bottom  of  a very  deep  sea  the  pressure  is  so 
great,  as  to  force  the  water  through  the  pores  of  a glass  bottle.  Not  a man 
but  has  observed  the  rapid  accumulation  of  force,  as  the  water  deepens,  in 
the  attempt  to  dam  up  even  a very  small  stream,  or  wondered  at  the  great 
power  of  the  waterfall,  a very  small  moiety  of  the  force  of  which  sets  the 
great  mill,  with  all  its  wheels,  levers,  and  complication  of  machinery,  in  full 
action.  Every  one  had  witncs  ed  the  remarkable  strength  of  the  tides,  and 
had  heard  of  or  with  awe  beheld  the  sublime  energy  of  a whirlpool.  In 
addition,  also,  to  its  superior  power  and  weight  over  the  air,  the  inelasticity, 
and  of  course,  the  incompressibility  of  water,  were  well  known.  It  was  un- 
derstood that  whatever  pressure  were  applied  to  it,  it  would  not,  like  the 
atmosjffierc,  yield  to  the  force  by  a ready  contraction  of  bulk,  but  would  re- 
sist the  efibrt,  until  the  latter  were  sufficient  to  remove  it  bodily.  But  while 
knowing  all  these  facts,  and  while  proper  inferences  from  these  might  so 
easily  have  been  drawn,  appearances  were  so  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  other 
idea  that  it  was,  by  learned  and  unlearned  alike,  received  as  an  unquestioned 
truth.  Philosophers,  indeed,  might  have  admitted,  had  the  thought  ever 
occurred  to  their  minds,  that  a heavy  explosion  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  in 
its  very  deepest  parts,  would  be  as  likely  to  tear  up  the  hard  substance,  and 
to  demolish  rocks  even,  as  to  displace  the  contiguous  waters.  But  that  in 
shallow  or  moderate  depths,  any  such  effect  would  be  produced,  argument 
would  have  been  entirely  incompetent  to  convince  them. 

The  resisting  force  offered  by  a superincumbent  mass  of  water,  at  the 
point  of  desired  operation,  is,  then,  the  apparent  principle  upon  which  the 
theory  of  Mr.  Maillefert  is  based,  and  is  for  all  practical  purposes  the  essen- 
tial point.  It  is  the  actual  extent  of  the  discovery.  But  there  is  combined 
with  this  principle  the  extension  of  another  old  one,  viz.,  that  of  the  con- 
centric nature  of  the  force  generated  by  explosion.  It  is  to  the  latter  prin-. 
ciple  that  the  results  effected  under  the  theory  are  really  in  the  main  part 
due.  The  philosophic  fact  in  the  discovery  is  not  the  finding  and  applica- 
tion of  a resisting  force,  before  unknown,  but  it  is  in  proving  the  mu^  in- 
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ferior  d^ree  of  resisting  power,  compared  with  the  measure  of  the  old  idea, 
which  it  is  necessary  should  meet  a concentric  force  on  one  side,  in  order  to 
give  it  efficiency  against  a fixed  object  at  the  other.  The  tendency  of  ex- 
plosive power  is  to  burst  forth  with  equal  violence  in  all  directions ; and, 
although  obstacles  may  turn  any  segment  of  this  ener^  aside,  throwing 
the  main  part  into  a channel  of  easier  access,  the  obstacle  iteelf  must  always, 
when  near,  even  where  escape  is  most  easy,  sustain  the  shock  of  a consider- 
able part  of  the  force  primarily  directed  upon  it,  which  of  course  is  sub- 
tracted from  the  element  turned  into  the  new  channel.  A slight  obstruction 
io  the  other  avenues,  though  speedily  removed,  gives  opportunity  for  the 
expenditure  upon  the  fixed  body  of  an  additional  force  much  dispropor- 
tioned  to  the  magnitude  of  the  obstacle  itself.  The  latter  becomes  a ful- 
crum affecting  the  motion  of  a power  of  perhaps  a thousand  times  its  own 
weight  It  is  as  when  a man  runs  over  a field  of  thin  ice  which  but  for  the 
motion  of  his  body  could  not  for  an  instant  sustain  his  weight.  A very 
small  obstacle  to  the  escape  of  the  charge  from  a cannon,  a little  irregularity 
in  loading,  is  often  sufficient  to  burst  the  thick  iron : and  a certain  quan- 
tity of  powder  fired  upon  the  surface  of  the  hardest  rock  in  the  most  exposed 
•ituation  possible  toward  the  air,  would  rend  it  io  fragments,  and  scatter  the 
parts  past  regathering.  The  strongest  exercise  of  the  force  generated  by 
so  explosion  is  effected  upon  a fixed  object,  and  never  upon  a moveable  one. 
But  a fraction  of  the  power  which  at  first  meets  the  latter  is  expended 
u^o  it,  for  besides  wanting  fulcrum,  it  is  rapidly  scattered  by  the  facility 
of  continual  divergence.  An  explosion  confined  within  a tube  forms  no  ex- 
ception ; for  the  barrel  of  the  gun,  although  intended  to  direct  and  trans- 
mit the  force,  sustains  a greater  power  than  is  imparted  to  the  ball.  With 
the  knowledge  of  these  tacts  before  existing^  conjoined  to  those  mentioned 
io  regard  to  the  water,  there  would  be  occasion  of  astonishment  that  it  was 
led  to  a man  born  so  late  as  Mr.  Maillefert  to  make  the  discovery  he  did, 
were  we  not  aware  how  near  men  may  approach  toward  a fact,  how  many 
of  its  antecedents  and  relatives  they  become  intimate  with,  and  yet  without 
•oy  more  blindness  than  attaches  to  the  general  nature  of  mao,  never  once 
recognize  the  fact  itself. 

The  principles  we  have  thus  endeavored  to  illustrate,  explain  the  phenom- 
ena of  the  ship  and  the  rock.  The  former,  formed  of  much  softer  material 
than  the  latter,  with  her  bottom  quite  as  low  beneath  the  water  as  the 
parts  of  the  rock  affected,  and  therefore  subjected  to  the  same  pressure  from 
above,  and  being  quite  as  contiguous  to  the  explosions,  escapes  with  less 
injury  from  eighty  successive  charges,  from  her  ability  of  rising  in  the  water 
and  allowing  the  force  to  part — a portion  passing  under  her  bottom,  the  rest 
escaping  up  her  side,  and  from  the  water  dividing  with  her  the  shock  of 
the  force. 

Such  was  the  effect  of  a force  having  a fixed  fulcrum,  but  directed  against 
a moveable  object,  aided  even  by  that  part  of  the  power  turned  upward 
from  the  rock,  although  the  vessel,  with  her  weighty  cargo,  would  to  ordi- 
nary forces  have  been  herself  a complete  fixity.  But  with  the  vessel  and 
water  above  as  a fulcrum,  although  moveable,  and  the  fixed  rock  as  the  ob- 
ject, the  execution  was  very  considerable.  When  the  charge  was  placed 
upon  the  upper  side  of  the  vessel,  although  the  fulcrum  was  so  much  re- 
duced, being  only  the  depth  of  water  above  the  vessel,  which  could  not 
have  been  much  probably  at  that  place,  the  vessel  had  become  the  fixed 
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object,  and  the  ooneequence  was  her  annihilation  at  the  first  discharge  so 
naade. 

The  first  attempt  made  by  Mr.  Maillefert,  after  the  discovery  thus  effected, 
to  apply  it  to  the  demolition  of  the  obstacles  of  the  sea,  was  directed  against 
a coral  reef  called  Rockhsh  Shoal,  at  the  mouth  of  Nassau  harbor.  This 
shoal  was  about  200  feet  in  length  and  70  feet  wide,  with  an  average  depth 
of  about  1 1 feet  only,  forming  a very  serious  impediment  to  the  harbor,  and 
greatly  endangering  navigation.  In  four  months  he  had  removed  over  900 
tons  of  rock,  and  had  deepened  the  water  over  the  whole  bed  of  the  shoal 
to  18  feet,  giving  a safe  and  convenient  entrance  to  and  egress  firom  the 
harbor. 

Mr.  Maillefert  now  determined  to  repair  to  the  United  States,  and  wiUihi 
the  United  States  to  visit  first  New  York,  with  the  idea  of  making  his  sec- 
ond great  effort  at  the  famous  Hell  Gate.  He  reached  the  city  in  October, 
1849,  and  laid  his  propositions  before  some  of  the  leading  merchants. 

Of  the  nature  of  the  obstruction  at  Hell  Gate,  it  is  unnecessary  to  give 
here  a particular  description,  as  an  account  was  published  in  the  tierchanU^ 
Magazine  no  longer  since  than  in  September,  1852.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
it  was  formed  of  a series  of  rocks  and  reefs  of  a most  formidable  character, 
dividing  the  channel  into  several  crooked  and  narrow  branches,  and  occa- 
sioning a fearful  whirlpool,  beside  several  strong  eddies.  It  was  always  an 
object  of  great  importance  that  this  obstacle  should,  if  possible,  be  over- 
come, as  in  that  case  a second  channel  to  and  from  New  York,  accessible  to 
the  largest  ships,  would  be  opened  through  the  Sound,  which  would  be  ex- 
tremely valuable  on  many  accounts — particularly  as  an  avenue  to  the  ocean 
in  case  of  adverse  winds  preventing  the  passage  by  way  of  Sandy  Hook,  or 
in  case  of  the  blockade  of  the  latter  during  war.  Small  vessels,  and  for 
some  years  steamboats,  have  constantly  used  this  passage,  but  not  without 
much  danger.  It  has  been  calculated  that  one  in  fifty  of  all  vessels  attempt- 
ing it,  are  more  or  less  injured,  and  the  number  passing  is  sometimes  200 
or  300  in  a single  day.  Even  steamboats  have  narrowly  escaped  wrecking 
here.  Small  boats  have  been  frequently  upset  and  lives  lost  No  one  can 
estimate  the  amount  of  life  and  property  destroyed  here  from  the  outset 
Yet,  from  the  days  of  Dutch  dominion  until  the  year  1849,  nobody  had 
thought  of  undertaking  the  removal  of  so  terrible  an  evil.  To  the  old  sys- 
tem, the  very  attempt  was  utterly  impracticable.  It  was  impossible  to  fix 
any  apparatus  for  drilling  near  any  of  the  rocks.  Amid  all  the  wealth,  ener 
gies,  and  enterprise  of  New  York,  she  was  obliged  to  tolerate  the  existence 
of  such  a plague  at  her  very  door.  Amid  all  the  improvements  of  art  and 
science,  amid  all  the  speculations  even  of  visionaries,  no  plan  appeared  for 
opening  the  highway  thus  barricaded. 

By  the  greater  part  of  those  to  whom  the  scheme  of  Mr.  Maillefert  was 
at  first  introduced,  it  was  treated  as  of  the  wildest  and  most  absurd  charac- 
ter. Their  skepticism  was  not  unreasonable.  The  attempt  was  so  great 
and  the  plan  so  novel,  that  it  is  no  cause  of  wonder  that  men  were  not 
ready  to  give  it  their  confidence.  But  there  were  some  intelligent  mer- 
chants and  others,  to  whom  he  applied,  who  were  soon  convinced  that  the 

Elan  proposed  was  worth  trial.  By  the  favor  of  these  individuals,  Mr.  Mail- 
fert  was  enabled  to  commence  and  carry  forward  his  operations. 

The  work  commenced  on  the  19th  of  August,  1851.  Up  to  December 
12th,  when  operations  were  suspended  by  the  cold,  there  had  been  fired  on 
Pot  Rock,  the  principal  obstruction,  801  charges,  being  a total  of  27,981 
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pounds  of  powder,  at  an  expense  of  about  $6,000.  The  rock  was  a conical- 
shaped boulder  of  about  60  feet  bight,  and  at  the  depth  of  24  feet,  285  by 
75  feet  area.  The  depth  of  water  had  been  extended  in  this  time  from 
about  8 to  about  17  feet  Another  rock,  called  Bald-Headed  Billy,  16  feet 
long  and  10  wide,  had  been  also  dislodged  and  carried  into  deep  water,  and 
two  other  dangerous  rocks  demolished.  Eleven  charges  had  also  been  ex- 
ploded upon  the  Frying  Pan,  and  seven  upon  Way’s  Reef,  with  good  effect 

In  February,  1652,  operations  were  resumed  and  continued  to  March  26, 
when  Mr.  Maillefert  was  wounded  by  the  accidental  explosion  of  a canister, 
containing  126  lbs,  of  powder,  in  his  boat  In  June  he  recommenced,  and 
continued  his  operations  at  intervals.  Up  to  this  time  there  had  been  bro- 
ken and  removed  about  40,000  cubic  feet  of  the  very  hard  kind  of  rock  call- 
ed gneiss.  There  was  18  feet  3 inches  of  water  at  Pot  Rock,  and  the  depth 
of  water  on  Way’s  Reef,  the  Frying  Pan,  Shelldrake  Rock,  and  Diamond 
Reef,  between  the  Battery  and  Governor’s  Island,  was  also  more  or  less 
increased. 

The  improvement  effected  at  this  time  was  thought  by  many  to  be  quite 
sufficient,  the  whirlpool  having  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  eddies  havring 
mostly  subsided ; but  operations  have  since  continued  at  intervals,  and  it  is 
probable  that  before  they  cease  entirely,  all  trace  of  the  former  dangers  will 
be  eradicated.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  here,  that  while  all  these  operations 
have  been  going  on,  they  have  not  in  the  slightest  degree  interrupted 
navigation. 

A final  survey  was  to  be  made  at  the  close  of  operations  the  late  season, 
the  result  of  which  Mr.  Maillefert  could  not  foretell  with  certainty ; but  from 
what  he  had  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  during  the  operations,  he  was 
under  the  impression  that  there  would  be  very  few  if  any  spots  covered  with 
less  than  22  feet  of  water  at  low  tide,  and  that  a considerable  portion  of  the 
rock  had  been  broken  down  to  a depth  of  24  feet,  to  which  depth  it  is  de- 
signed to  reduce  the  whole  surface.  The  area  of  the  rock  enlarges  at  each 
step  downward,  but  the  increased  depth  of  water  affords  additional  power  of 
execution.  It  is  probable  that  all  necessary  operations  further,  at  this  point, 
will  be  completed  in  the  course  of  the  next  season. 

Several  months  since  Mr.  Maillefert  undertook  operations  upon  Middle 
Rock,  in  Long  Island  Sound,  about  one  mile  from  the  lighthouse  at  New 
Haven,  with  the  design  of  improving  the  entrance  to  that  harbor.  He  has 
since  then  fired  94  charges  upon  that  rock,  demolishing  a portion  of  it. 
Owing  to  the  approach  of  cold  weather,  the  completion  of  the  work  has  been 
deferred  to  the  next  spring  and  summer. 

There  is  a befriending  power  provided,  which  the  interests  of  Commerce 
and  navigation  have  long  earnestly  demanded.  There  is  abundant  oppor- 
tunity for  its  exercise  upon  the  long  line  of  our  coast,  and  in  the  multitude 
of  our  harbors.  The  same  expenditure  which  is  necessary  to  build  and 
maintain  lighthouses,  to  warn  the  mariner  of  these  dangers,  which  warning 
affords  never  more  than  a partial  security,  and  is  often  given  utterly  in  vain, 
would,  in  most  cases,  entirely  demolish  the  danger  itself.  As  well  as  de- 
tached rocks,  re6&,  banks  formed  of  shells  and  other  like  material,  coral 
formations,  (kc.,  the  plan  is  applicable  in  many  cases  to  supposed  sand-bars, 
where  a hidden  nucleus  of  rock  or  other  hard  substance  may  be  found,  which 
is  very  often  the  case  where  the  entire  obstacle  is  thought  to  consist  in  the 
drift  of  sand. 

In  the  improvement  of  our  western  rivers  and  lakes,  this  system  is  destined 
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to  be  of  especial  service.  Those  great  water-ways  are  sadly  in  need  of  the 
action  of  such  an  agent,  as  any  one  may  see  who  refers  to  the  yearly  losses 
of  steamboats  and  other  vessels,  by  snags,  sawyers,  and  all  the  himily  of 
dangers  that  lurk  beneath  their  channels.  From  almost  its  own  outset  has 
the  government  been  urged  to  take  upon  its  hands,  as  a national  object,  the 
scheme  of  clearing  out  these  waters ; but,  though  well  disposed,  the  succes- 
sive administrations,  alarmed  at  the  magnitude  of  the  project,  beholding  here 
the  sink  of  an  immeasurable  revenue,  have  shrunk  from  the  enterprise  under 
the  plea  of  constitutional  inability — only  one  President,  J.  Q.  Adams,  having 
been  disposed  to  take  hold  of  the  project  in  earnest  But  the  occasion  of 
that  fear  is  now  greatly  mitigated,  and  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  goverament, 
or  of  private  enterprise,  or  what  is  better,  a combination  of  both,  to  effect,  at 
a moderate  expense,  great  improvements  in  these  waters.  The  Mississippi 
and  its  tributaries  may,  by  blasting,  combined  with  dragging  and  dredging, 
be  made  as  safe  as  the  Hudson  or  Penobscot.  Wo  are  glad  to  see  that 
Mr.  Maillefert  has  already  turned  his  attention  to  that  quarter,  and  that  he 
has  gone  this  winter  to  Alexandria,  in  the  State  of  Louisiana,  to  make  an 
effort  upon  several  ledges  of  rock  in  the  Red  River,  causing  the  falls  and 
rapids  in  that  stream.  He  expects  to  annihilate  bodi  rock  and  rapids,  by 
which  means  a clear  passage  will  be  opened  up  the  river  to  Nachitoches, 
through  all  seasons. 

We  are  glad  to  hear,  also,  that  some  of  the  diplomatic  agents  of  foreign 
governments  within  the  United  Stiites,  have  made  inquiries  about  the  system 
and  its  success,  with  a view  to  its  trial  in  different  parts  of  Europe.  So  long 
ago  as  October,  1851,  the  attention  of  Chevalier  Steen  de  Bille,  Charge 
d’ Affaires  of  Denmark,  was  attracted,  and  he  addressed  a note  to  Prot 
Bache,  of  the  U.  S.  Engineers,  requesting  information  on  the  subject. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  simply  to  express  the  hope  that  a man  who  has 
not  only  the  quick  comprehension  to  make  the  discovery,  but  also  the  energy 
to  carry  it  into  practical  execution,  with  success  full  and  uninterrupted,  will 
find  that  reward  to  which  his  services  in  behalf  of  human  life  and  property 
so  eminently  entitle  him. 


JOURNAL  OF  MERCANTILE  LAW. 


ACTION  TO  RECOVER  FOR  LOSS  AND  DAMAGE  BY  OWNERS  OF  A SHIP,  FOR  NON- 
FULFILLMENT OF  A CHARTER  PARTY. 

In  United  States  Circuit  Court,  1853,  before  Chief  Justice  Nelson.  Decision 
on  an  appeal  from  Judge  Betts.  William  R.  Beecher  and  others,  vs,  George 
J.  Beckhel  and  others. 

This  libel  was  filed  to  recover  compensation  for  the  loss  and  damage  sustained 
by  the  owners  of  the  ship  Buenovento,  for  the  non-fulfillment  of  a charter  party 
entered  into  by  the  respondents.  The  vessel,  which  was  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  tons  burden,  was  chartered  on  the  2d  October,  1849,  to  carry  a cargo  of 
lumber  and  timber  from  Charleston,  S.  C.,  to  Barcelona,  Spain.  The  owners 
engaged  that  the  whole  of  the  vessel,  except  the  part  necessary  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  officers  and  crew,  the  stowage  of  sails,  cables,  and  provisions, 
should  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  charterers,  who  agreed  to  furnish  a full  and 
complete  cargo  of  lumber  and  timber  for  the  voyage,  and  to  pay  for  the  freight 
9 1 1 per  thousand  superficial  feet,  with  five  per  cent  primage.  The  cargo  was  to 
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be  delivered  and  received  alongside  of  the  vessel,  within  reach  of  her  tackles. 
The  charter  was  to  commence  when  the  vessel  was  ready  to  receive  the  cargo 
at  her  place  of  loading,  and  notice  thereof  given. 

The  vessel,  in  pursuance  of  the  charter  party,  arrived  at  the  port  of  Charleston 
on  the  14th  of  the  month,  ready  to  receive  her  cargo ; and  after  having  received 
on  board  a considerable  portion  of  it,  tlie  agent  of  the  shippers  delivered,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  shipped  on  board,  two  large  masts  or  spars — the  one 
twenty-seven  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  other  twenty-eight  inches — round  tim- 
bers, and  sixty  feet  in  length.  The  lumber  was  received  through  a square  port 
in  the  forward  part  of  the  ship  called  the  bow-port,  and  which  could  not  receive 
Umber  of  the  length  and  dimensions  of  these  spars,  the  port  being  only  twenty- 
four  inches  square,  which  would  not  receive  timber  of  the  length  of  the  spars 
exceeding  twenty-two  inches  in  diameter. 

The  port-hole  was  of  the  usual  size  for  vessels  of  the  burden  of  the  Bueno- 
vento.  The  master  having  waited  some  sixty-three  days  in  all  for  lumber  and 
timber  suitable  to  the  size  and  capacity  of  the  vessel,  and  the  agent  of  the  ship- 
pers refusing  to  furnish  other  lumber  till  the  spars  were  taken  on  board,  insist- 
ing that  the  port-hole  shonld  be  enlarged  so  as  to  receive  them,  landed  the  por- 
Uon  of  the  cargo  on  board,  in  pursuance  of  orders  from  the  owners  in  New  York, 
and  left  for  another  port,  in  ballast,  after  full  notice  to  the  agent  of  his  intention 
ao  to  do,  unless  the  cargo  of  the  ship  was  completed. 

A good  deal  of  evidence  has  been  taken  on  both  sides  upon  the  point,  whether 
or  not  the  port-pole  could  have  been  enlarged  without  injury  to  the  strength, 
and  affecting  the  seaworthiness  of  the  vess^.  It  is  exceedingly  doubtful  upon 
the  evidence,  whether  or  not  the  necessary  alteration  could  be  made  without 
permanently  disabling  and  rendering  her  unseaworthy,  and  the  expense  varied 
from  $15  to  $300,  according  to  the  estimate  of  the  witnesses.  I shall  not  un- 
dei^e  to  weigh  this  evidence,  either  as  it  respects  the  question  of  the  practica- 
bility  of  the  alteration,  or  the  cost  of  it;  for,  in  my  judgment,  the  owners,  upon 
any  just  and  proper  construction  of  the  charter  party,  were  neither  bound  to 
m^e  or  to  submit  to  the  required  change.  The  charter  was  entered  into  in 
this  city,  and  the  vessel  lay  in  this  port  at  the  time,  affording  the  charterers  im 
opportunity  to  make  any  examination  of  her  they  might  desire.  Her  tonnage  is 
specified,  and  the  only  covenants  entered  into  in  respect  to  her  character  and 
condition  by  the  owners  are,  that  she  shall  be  seaworthy,  and  that  during  the 
voyage  she  shall  be  kept  tight,  staunch,  well  fitted,  tackled,  and  provided  with 
eveiy  requisite,  and  with  men  and  provisions  necessary  for  the  voyage  ; and  to 
receive  on  board  the  vessel  all  such  lawful  goods  and  merchandise  as  the  char- 
terers may  see  fit  to  ship;  to  be  properly  stowed  by  the  ship’s  crew,  or  other 
suitable  persons  the  captain  may  employ  at  the  ship’s  expense ; the  charterers 
agreeing  to  famish  a full  and  complete  cargo  of  lumber  and  timber. 

1 agree,  if  the  owners  hod  undertaken  to  convey  from  Charleston  to  Barce- 
lona a given  quantity  of  lumber  and  timber  generally,  for  a specified  price,  that 
they  would  have  been  bound  to  have  furnished  a vessel  that  could  have  received 
and  shipped  any  description  of  the  article  mentioned,  which,  according  to  the 
usage  and  custom  of  the  trade,  was  ordinarily  shipped  at  that  port  Such  would 
have  been  the  fair  and  reasonable  import  of  the  contract.  But  here  no  such 
contract  has  been  entered  into.  They  have  simply  chartered  their  vessel,  and 
have  stipulated  that  the  whole  of  it,  with  the  exceptions  stated,  shall  be  at  the 
sole  use  and  disposal  of  the  charterers  during  the  voyage ; and  that  no  goods  or 
merchandise  whatever  shall  be  laden  on  boaid  otherwise  than  from  them  or  their 
agenta,  without  their  consent.  It  is  an  agreement,  therefore,  on  the  part  of  the 
owners,  not  that  they  will  convey  from  and  to  the  ports  mentioned  a given 
amount  of  lumber  or  timber  for  the  price  mentioned,  but  that  the  vessel  named 
■hall  be  employed  for  the  particular  voyage  in  the  conveyance  of  this  article. 
U seems  to  me,  therefore,  clear,  that  the  undertaking  of  the  charterers  is  to  fur- 
nish a cargo  at  the  port  designated,  of  such  lumber  as  was  suitable  to  the  capa- 
city and  condition  of  the  ship,  and  that  it  would  be  carrying  the  contract  beyond 
the  intent  and  scope  of  it  to  consider  it  the  same  as  an  agreement  to  convey  a 
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giTten  quantity  of  the  article  generally,  and  without  regard  to  the  means  of  the 
conveyance. 

Such  evidence  has  been  given  tending  to  show  that  it  is  not  unusual  to  en- 
large port-holes  of  vessels  employed  in  the  conveyance  of  lumber,  to  enable 
them  to  receive  on  board  spars  of  the  size  of  those  delivered  in  this  case.  But 
the  evidence  is  slight,  and  does  not  approach  to  the  establishment  of  a usage  or 
custom  in  the  trade,  especially  not  in  the  case  of  a charter  party  like  the  one  in 
question.  It  may  well  be  that  the  owners,  entering  into  an  engagement  gene- 
rally to  convey  a given  quantity  of  lumber  and  timbers,  mi^t  find  it  necessary 
to  alter  materially  the  construction  of  their  vessel,  to  enable  them  to  comply 
with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  their  obligation,  as  under  such  a chaKer  they 
would  be  bound  to  carry  any  description  of  the  article  within  the  usage  and  cus- 
tom of  the  trade.  Under  such  a contract  there  would  be  no  reference  to  any 
particular  vessel  or  mode  of  conveyance,  but  os  in  the  present  case,  where  a par- 
ticular ship  has  been  chartered  for  the  conveyance  of  a cargo  of  lumber,  the  oh- 
ligation  is  different;  the  charterers  are  bound  to  regard  the  capacity  and  condi- 
tion of  the  vessel  in  respect  to  the  cargo  to  be  furnished. 

I agree  that  changes  of  a temporary  character  as  it  respects  the  interior  of  the 
vessel,  such  as  may  ne  usual  and  customary  in  the  trade  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  cargo,  may  be  proper  and  the  duty  of  the  owners ; but  changes  like  the 
present,  affecting  her  safety  and  seawortMness,  and  thereby  permanently  lessen- 
ing her  value,  it  seems  to  me  cannot  be  regarded  as  falling  within  the  contract ; 
and  this,  even  assuming  that  the  question  may  be  matter  of  doubt  whether  the 
damage  to  the  vessel  be  or  be  not  serious  and  permanent  The  contract,  in  my 
judgment,  does  not  impose  upon  the  owners  the  hazard  of  the  contingency  8U[^ 
posed. 

Upon  the  view,  therefore,  I am  obliged  to  take  of  the  case,  I think  the  decree 
below  erroneous  and  should  be  reversed,  and  the  case  be  referred  to  the  clerk  to 
ascertain  the  loss  and  damage  sustained  by  the  libellants. 

LEGAL  BESPOKSIBILITT  OF  FATHERS. 

A father  is  not  responsible  for  the  business  debts  of  an  infant  child — ^i.  e.,  a 
child  under  twenty-one — nor  is  he  ordinarily  responsible  for  food,  clothing,  or 
other  necessaries  furnished  the  infant  by  third  parties.  In  the  case  mentioned, 
therefore,  the  father  would  not  be  liable  to  the  son’s  creditors.  The  debts  of  the 
son  would  be  voidable  obligations,  which  might  be  ratified  after  he  became  of 
age;  in  which  case  judgment  could  be  recovered  thereon  against  the  son  by  his 
creditors.  There  is  much  popular  error  on  the  subject  of  a parent’s  liability  for 
the  debts  of  bis  sons  under  age.  A parent  is  under  a natural  obligation  to  fur- 
nish necessaries  for  liis  infant  children,  and  if  he  neglect  that  duty,  any  other 
person  who  supplies  necessarie.s  is  deemed  to  have  con^rred  a benefit  on  the  de- 
linquent parent,  for  which  the  law  raises  an  implied  promise  to  pay  on  the  part 
of  the  parent;  but  what  is  actually  necessary  will  depend  on  the  precise  situation 
of  the  infant,  and  which  the  party  giving  the  credit  must  be  acquainted  with  at 
bis  peril.  No  man  can  take  upon  himself  to  dictate  what  clothing  a child  shall 
wear,  at  what  time  they  shall  be  purchased,  or  of  whom.  On  this  subject  Chan- 
cellor Kent  bolds  the  following  language : — 

^ A father  is  not  bound  by  the  contracts  of  his  son  even  for  articles  suitable 
and  necessary,  unless  an  actual  authority  be  proved,  or  the  circumstances  be  suf- 
ficient to  imply  one.  Were  it  otherwise,  a father  who  had  an  imprudent  son 
might  be  prejudiced  to  an  indefinite  extent  What  is  necessary  for  the  child  is 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  parent ; and  where  the  infant  is  under  the  control  of 
his  parent,  there  must  be  a clear  omission  of  duty  as  to  necessaries  before  a third 
person  can  interfere  and  furnbb  them  and  charge  the  father.  It  will  always  be  a 

auestion  for  a jury  whether,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  father’s  au- 
lority  was  to  be  inferred.  If  the  father  suffer  the  children  to  remain  abroad 
with  their  mother,  or  if  he  force  them  from  home  by  severe  usage,  he  is  liable  for 
their  necessaries.” 
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UBSL  FILID  TO  FORECLOBK  MOBTOAOB  OtVSIl  BY  THB  PUBCHASEH  OF  A SHIP. 

In  United  States  Circuit  Court,  October,  1853.  Before  Chief  Justice  Nelson* 
Important  to  mortgagees.  Seba  M.  Bogert  and  others  vs.  the  steamboat  John 
Jay.  In  this  case  Chief  Justice  Nelson  delivered  the  following  opinion,  on  an 
appeal  from  the  decision  of  Judge  Betts  in  the  court  below : — 

The  libel  in  this  case  was  filed  in  the  court  below  to  foreclose  a mortgam 
given  by  the  purchaser  of  the  ship,  to  secure  the  consideration  money.  The  siue 
was  absolute,  and  the  transfer  duly  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  collector,  and  en- 
rolled in  the  name  of  the  vendee.  The  mortgage  was  given  back  at  the  time  of 
the  execution  of  the  bill  of  sale,  and  provided  for  the  payment  of  the  purchase 
money  by  installments,  some  of  which  had  become  due  previous  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  suit.  The  mortgage  is  set  out  in  the  libel,  the  default  of  the  pay- 
ments, and  concludes  with  a prayer  for  a decree  that  the  purchase  money  be  paid 
or  the  ship  condemned  to  pay  the  same.  The  respondent,  Georp^e  Logan,  clums 
under  the  vendee  and  mortgagor.  It  is  not  material  to  state  his  title  more  par- 
ticularly. The  court  below  dismissed  the  libel  for  want  of  jurisdiction,  holding 
that  the  Admiralty  Court  possessed  no  power  to  entertain  proceedings  for  the 
foreclosure  of  mortgages.  The  case  has  been  brought  to  this  court  on  appeal 
from  the  decree,  and  a motion  is  now  made  to  amend  the  libel  so  as  to  change 
the  character  and  nature  of  the  proceeding  from  a suit  to  foreclose  a mortgage  to 
a possessory  action  to  recover  possession  of  the  ship,  on  the  ground  of  the  gen- 
eral principle  that  in  case  of  default  in  the  payment  of  a personal  mortgage,  the 
title  becomes  absolute  in  the  mortgagee.  The  amendment  sought,  it  will  be 
seen,  goes  to  the  gravemen  of  the  matters  in  controversy,  and  introduces  a new 
and  different  subject  of  litigation  from  that  put  forth  and  contested  in  the  court 
below.  It  b possible,  from  the  liberality  with  which  amendments  in  pleadings 
are  allowed  in  the  courts  of  original  jurisdiction,  that  if  thb  application  had  been 
made  to  that  court,  it  might  have  been  granted  on  some  terms;  but  even  there,  I 
apprehend,  it  would  have  been  the  e.xercise  of  very  considerable  indulgence  to 
have  allowed  it.  But  be  tliat  ns  it  may,  it  is  clear  we  have  no  authority  in  thb 
court  to  make  the  amendment ; for  to  make  it,  and  entertain  the  suit,  would,  ob- 
viously, be  in  effect  assuming,  not  an  appellate,  but  original  cognizance  of  the 
subject  matter  of  the  litigation.  The  question  of  title  to  or  right  of  property  in 
the  ship,  or  the  right  to  the  possession  of  it,  all  of  which  would  become  involved 
in  the  controversy  if  the  amendment  is  made,  have  never  been  before  the  court 
below,  and  of  course  never  passed  upon  by  it.  In  hearing  the  case,  therefore,  we 
should  not  be  sitting  os  nn  appellant  court.  The  amendment  to  the  libel  allowed 
by  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  the  case  of  Houseman  vs.  the  cargo  of  the  North  Car- 
olina, (15  Peters  R.  40,)  and  which  was  held  to  be  error,  was  much  less  effectual 
in  changing  the  subject  of  the  litigation  than  the  one  proposed  in  this  case.  Upon 
this  ground,  therefore,  the  motion  must  be  denied.  There  is  also  another  diffi- 
culty in  the  way  of  allowing  this  amendment,  and  this  is,  as  I am  at  present  ad- 
vised, it  would  not  remove  the  objection  to  the  jurisdiction.  I am  not  aware  of 
any  case  of  authority,  or  of  any  settled  practice  or  usage  of  the  courts  of  admi- 
ralty in  thb  country,  affirming  juri'^diclion  in  cases  where  the  title  or  right  of 
property  in  ships  simply  has  been  in  dispute,  and  where  the  proceeding  has  been 
maintained  to  recover  the  possession,  except  ns  between  part  owners;  and  I shall 
not  be  the  first  to  set  the  precedent.  The  appropriate  remedy  is  at  common  law, 
in  an  action  of  trover  or  replevin,  where,  in  the  latter  action,  if  the  party  seeks  to 
obtain  the  possession  in  the  first  instance,  ho  must  give  securi^  for  the  return  of 
the  property  with  damages  for  the  detention,  in  case  he  fails.  That  is  a summary 
renoedy,  and  while  it  enables  the  person  claiming  the  title  to  get  immediate  pos- 
session, it  protects  the  rights  of  the  adverse  party.  The  proceeding  in  admimty 
in  a case  where  the  title  of  the  ship  or  the  right  to  the  possession  is  simply  in 
dispute,  and  in  which  the  vessel  is  seized  in  the  first  instance,  and  taken  out  of 
the  custody  and  possession  of  the  adverse  party,  is  harsh,  and  may  frequently 
lead  to  abuse.  There  was  an  instance  before  me  at  this  session,  involving  a cose 
of  grievous  wrong,  in  which  the  rightful  owner  was  deprived  of  the  possession 
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aod  ase  of  the  ship,  and  is  still,  and  where  the  libelant  was  a man  of  straw,  and 
the  owner  of  course  remediless  as  to  the  loss  of  the  use  of  the  vessel,  besides  the 
heavy  expenses  incurred  in  the  custody  and  care  of  it,  pending  the  litigation.  I 
refer  to  the  case  of  the  ship  Brewer.  This  jurisdiction  was  not  exercised  by  the 
High  Court  of  Admiralty  in  England,  till  conferred  upon  it  by  the  late  act  of 
Parliament,  3 and  4 Victoria  chap.  65,  2 Hagg.  305.  The  John,  ib.  181.  The 
Fruit  Preserver,  2 Dodson,  288.  The  Warrior:  and  see  the  cases  collected  in  2 
Woodb.  and  M.,  108,  109,  110,  111,  112,  and  113,  Leland  et  al.  vs.  the  ship  Me- 
dora.  There  is  some  conflict  in  the  cases  on  this  subject  in  tlie  English  Admi- 
ralty, but  the  weight  of  them  is  against  the  jurisdiction.  The  act  of  Parliament 
conferring  it  contains  several  regulations  providing  means  possessed  by  the  courts 
of  common  law  and  equity  of  arriving  at  the  truth  and  justice  of  the  case,  and 
among  others  the  court  is  empowered  to  award  issues  of  fact  to  be  tried  before 
the  common  law  courts.  We  do  not  see  that  there  is  anything  in  the  question 
of  mere  title  or  right  of  property  in  a ship  beyond  that  in  the  case  of  any  other 
article  of  personal  property,  that  should  make  it  the  subject  of  admiralty  jurisdic- 
tion. The  dispute  between  part  owners  about  the  employment  of  her  is  a very 
different  matter ; so  the  exercise  of  the  power  to  dispossess  the  master  who  has 
become  disloyal  to  his  owners,  and  such  like  cases.  No  doubt  the  title  may 
quently  come  collaterally  in  question  in  cases  where  the  subject  matter  in  dispute 
is  clearly  witnin  an  admiralty  jurisdiction.  We  are  speaking  of  cases  where  the 
subject  of  controversy  is  simply  the  title,  or  property,  in  the  ship,  or  right  to  the 
possession,  disconnected  with  matters  confessealy  within  admiralty  cognizance. 
As  we  have  looked  into  the  whole  of  this  case,  and  concur  with  the  court  below 
that  it  had  no  jurisdiction,  and  have  also  denied  the  application  to  amend  the  libel 
in  this  court,  we  may  as  well  dispose  of  the  case  finally,  and  shall  therefore  order 
a decree  denying  the  application  for  leave  to  amend,  and  also,  that  the  decree  be- 
low be  affirmed  with  costs,  leaving  the  party  to  go  before  the  proper  tribunal  al 
law  for  redress. 


ACTION  ON  A BILL  OF  EXCHANGE. 

In  Nisi  Prius  Court — August  13,  1853— before  Mr.  Justice  Erie.  Scott  r«. 
Longmore. 

This  was  an  action  for  a bill  of  exchange  for  £200,  drawn  by  George  Long- 
more  upon  William  Longmore,  his  father,  (since  dead,)  in  favor  of  John  Stuart 
and  another,  and  indorsed  by  them  to  the  plaintiff,  Mr.  Henry  Scott.  The 
plaintiff,  Mr.  Atherton,  said,  in  opening  the  case,  was  a merchant,  and  a member 
of  the  firm  of  John  Stuart  & Co.,  who  carried  on  business  in  Manchester,  and 
had  a branch  establishment  at  New  York.  The  defendant  was  a wholesale  pro- 
vbion  merchant,  in  Manchester,  and  the  transaction  arose  in  this  way.  In  the 
year  1847  Mr.  Longmore,  the  defendant,  went  to  the  United  States,  taking  with 
him  a letter  of  credit  from  his  Manchester  house,  and  obtained  from  the  house 
in  New  York  money  to  the  extent  of  £2,000.  which  he  covered  by  tw’o  accept- 
ances, each  for  £1,000.  The  first  of  these  bills  was  duly  honored;  the  second 
the  defendant  wished  to  have  renewed,  and,  in  consequence,  the  plaintiff* ’s  firm 
took  two  bills  of  £200  each,  and  another  for  £600.  The  latter  was  still  unpaid, 
and  is  in  the  hands  of  Stuart  & Co.  at  present  One  of  the  bills  of  £200  each 
was  taken  up  and  honored  by  the  defendant,  and  it  was  for  the  remaining  bill 
for  £200  that  the  present  action  was  brought.  The  defense  was,  that  the  plain- 
tiff himself  being  the  drawer  of  the  bill,  though  in  strict  law  he  would  not  be 
liable  to  an  indorsee  of  that  bill  unless,  the  bill  having  arrived  at  maturity,  it 
were  presented  to  the  person  upon  whom  it  was  drawn,  and,  being  dishonore  1, 
notice  were  promptly  given  to  the  drawer;  or  unless  the  drawer,  previous  to 
the  maturity  of  the  bill,  dispensed  with  the  necessity  of  that  presentment  The 
bill  in  question  undoubtedly  was  not  presented  to  Mr.  Longmore,  the  father,  at 
maturity.  The  plaintiff’s  did  not  pretend  that  such  was  the  case,  but  they  said 
that  they  failed  to  make  that  presentment  because  the  defendant  himself  re- 
quested, thro^h  his  brother  James,  that  the  person  who  held  the  bill  should  not 
present  it.  'Ae  plaintiff’s  were  nonsuited  on  the  ground  that  authority  from 
George  Longmore  to  James  to  act  in  the  way  stated  was  not  proved. 
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UBVL  TO  RECOVEB  VALUE  OF  GOODS  ALLEGED  TO  BE  L03T  IN  COURSE  OF  SHIPMENT.  / 

In  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  October  4,  1863.  Before  Chief  Justice 
Nelson.  Interesting  to  traders  on  the  Isthmus  and  common  carriers.  James  N. 
OJney  ra.  the  steamship  Falcon.  This  came  up  on  appeal  from  Judge  Betts  sit- 
ting in  the  court  below  as  Admiralty  Judge.  Chief  Justice  Nelson  delivered  the 
following  opinion : — 

This  libel  was  filed  to  recover  the  value  of  goods  (carbines)  which  were  al- 
leged to  be  lost  in  the  course  of  shipment  from  this  port  to  Chogres,  in  the  ship 
Falcon,  in  April,  1849.  The  bill  of  fading  which  was  signed  by  the  purser  of  the 
•hip  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the  box, and  engaged  to  convey  and  deliver  the 
same  at  Chagres  in  good  order,  the  damages  of  sea,  &c.,  excepted,  outside  of  the 
bar,  to  8.  Lea  or  Zachrisson  & Nelson,  or  their  assigns.  The  shippers  were  Liv- 
ingston, Wells  & Co.,and  the  goods  were  destined  to  the  house  of  Cooke,  Baker 

Co.,  of  San  Francisco.  On  the  arrival  of  the  ship,  at  Chagres,  this  box,  with 
other  goods,  was  put  on  board,  in  charge  of  the  second  mate  of  the  ship,  and  sent 
on  shore  to  be  delivered  to  J.  Rames,  whose  place  of  business  was  at  the  landing, 
and  who  was  the  agent  of  the  house  of  Zachrisson  & Nelson,  of  Panama,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Isthmus. 

The  ship  was  anchored  a little  over  a mile  from  the  place  of  landing.  After 
this,  8.  L^  came  on  board  and  called  for  the  box.  The  purser,  who  had  charge 
of  the  landing  of  the  goods  at  that  place,  advised  him  that  it  had  already  been  « 
sent  on  shore.  There  was  no  warehouse  at  the  place  of  landing,  and  the  usual 
oostom  of  this  ship  in  1849  was  to  land  the  goods  at  the  storehouse  of  Rames, 
which  was  at  that  place  in  the  old  town  of  Chagres.  Whether  the  box  ever 
reached  the  hands  of  Rames  does  not  appear,  as  we  have  no  evidence  respecting 
this  from  either  the  libelant  or  the  claimant.  There  is  proof  that  it  did  not  reach 
the  house  of  Cooke,  Baker  Co.,  of  San  Francisco,  the  place  of  its  destina- 
tion. 

'Fhe  court  below  dismissed  the  libel  on  the  ground,  principally,  that  evidence 
of  the  non-delivery  of  the  goods  to  8.  Lea  was  not  sufficient  to  charge  the  carrier 
—that  evidence  should  also  have  been  given  of  the  non-delivery  to  the  house  of 
Zachrisson  & Nelson,  the  other  consignees.  The  case,  as  thus  presented  on  the 
evidence,  is  undoubtedly  a close  one,  and  if  it  had  been  before  me  originally  I 
might  possibly,  in  weighing  the  evidence,  have  inclined  to  a different  conclusion 
from  that  to  which  the  learned  judge  arrived.  But  as  the  weak  point  in  it  has 
not  been  strengthened  by  the  additional  testimony  in  this  court,  and  ns  the  libel- 
ant has  since  the  appeal  had  an  opportunity  to  supply  the  defect,  perhaps  it  is 
but  right  to  conclude  that  the  inference  of  the  court  below  was  the  proper  one. 

It  seems  to  be  well  settled  that  in  order  to  charge  the  carriiT,  some  evidence 
most  be  given  on  the  part  of  the  shippers,  or  owners,  of  the  non-delivery  of  the 
goods  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  bill  of  lading,  (1  Carr  & P.  110,  11 
E. ; Com.  Law,  R.  333  6 Ad.  dt  £11.  643  2 Greenlf.  Ev.  P.  213;  Angel  on  Car- 
riers, 470.)  Very  slight  evidence  will  be  sufficient  to  throw  the  burden  of  proof 
upon  the  carrier  to  show  the  goods  have  been  delivered.  But  there  must  be 
some  evidence  in  the  first  instance  of  the  non-delivery  by  the  shippers. 

Now  the  weak  point  of  the  case  on  the  part  of  the  libelant  is  this ; According 
to  the  bill  of  lading  the  box  was  to  be  delivered  to  8.  Lea,  or  to  Zachrisson  £ 
Nelson,  at  Chagres.  Lea  has  been  examined,  and  proves  clearly  enough  that  the 
goods  were  not  delivered  to  him.  But  there  is  a total  absence  of  any  evidence 
of  a non-delivery  to  the  other  consignee.  There  is  evidence  that  the  box  did  not 
reach  the  house  of  Cooke,  Baker  & Co.  of  8an  Francisco,  but  this  affords  no  in- 
ference, legal  or  logical,  that  it  did  not  come  to  the  hands  of  Zachrisson  & Nel- 
son of  Panama.  And  beside,  the  tendency  of  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  claim- 
ants is  not  that  there  was  a delivery  to  Lea,  but  to  Rames,  who  was  the  agent  of 
ZnchriHson  & Nelson  at  Chagres  to  forwarid  goods  to  them,  and  his  place  of 
business,  and  the  place  where  the  goods  were  landed,  was  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river  from  that  of  Lea.  The  box  had  been  sent  there  before  Lea  called 
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for  it  on  board  the  ship ; and,  if  any  effect  is  to  be  given  to  the  rule  of  law,  that 
the  owners  must  give  at  least  some  evidence  of  the  non-delivery  in  order  to 
charge  the  carrier,  it  seems  to  me  the  plain  application  of  it  in  this  case,  sustains 
the  view  taken  by  the  court  below.  As  we  have  already  said,  proving  that  the 
box  did  not  reach  Cooke,  Baker  & Co.  of  San  Francisco,  in  no  respect  helps  the 
case.  It  may  have  been  lost  in  the  hands  of  Rames,  or  in  the  transit  across  the 
Isthmus  before  it  reached  Zachrisson  & Nelson,  or  if  it  did,  while  in  their  hands 
at  Panama.  I admit,  ^e  point  upon  which  the  case  turns  is  a nice  one,  and  not 
without  its  difficulties,  and  which  might  have  been  cleared  up  and  disembarrassed 
by  further  testimony  on  the  other  side ; but,  I am  inclined  to  think,  ufwn  the 
strict  principles  of  the  law  governing  the  case,  the  burden  lay  upon  the  libelant 
to  furnish  the  evidence.  He  should  have  given  some  testimony  legally  tending 
to  show  that  the  goods  had  not  been  delivered  to  Zachrisson  & Nelson,  or  to 
Rames,  their  agent  at  Chagres.  I find  no  such  evidence  in  the  case,  and  must^ 
therefore,  affirm  the  decree  below  with  costa. 


DELIVERY  OF  WARRANT  COMPULSORY — PRESENTATION  INSUFFICIEKT. 

A sold  to  B 1,000  tons  of  iron,  then  in  the  hands  of  the  ironmaster,  and 
handed  over  to  him  the  delivery  warrant,  indorsed  by  himself,  by  which  the  iron- 
master was  to  deliver  to  A or  his  order,  ^ upon  presentation  ’’  of  the  warrant. 
B required  the  ironmaster  to  deliver  upon  the  warrant  being  merely  exhibited 
to  him.  The  ironmaster  demanded  the  delivery  of  tiie  warrant  before  the  deliv- 
ery of  the  iron.  A brought  an  action  against  B for  the  price  of  the  iron.  B 
in  his  plea  traversed  the  allegation  in  the  declaration,  that  he  might  have  ob- 
tained delivery  of  the  iron.**  The  question  was,  what  was  the  meaning  of  the 
vvord  “ presentation  ?**  Jervis,  C.  J.,  said  : — 

**  I am  of  opinion  that  * presentation  * means  that  the  party  holding  the  iron 
had  a right  to  demand  that  the  warrant  should  be  delivered  over  to  his  keeping. 
The  word  * presentation  * means  either  a showing  or  delivery  over,  as  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  require;  and  I think  that  here  the  latter  construction  is  re- 
quired. I think  it  natural  that  there  should  have  been  a delivery  of  the  warrant 
before  the  delivery  of  the  iron.**  (Bartlett  V5.  Holmes,  21  L.  T.  Rep.,  104.) 


BANKRUPTCY. 

In  ex  parte  Legge,  21  L.  T.  Rep.,  79,  the  Commissioner  was  held  to  be  justi- 
fied in  recommitting  a bankrupt,  who  on  his  lost  examination  had  given  unsatis- 
factory answers,  for  which  he  had  been  committed;  and  subsequently,  being 
again  brought  up  for  examination  at  his  own  request,  and  being  asked  if  he  adt- 
hered  to  his  former  statement,  he  gave  a totally  different  account  of  the  whole 
transaction ; and  being  asked  what  were  his  intentions  in  dealing  with  the  prop- 
erty, he  mode  a statement  which  induced  the  Commissioner  to  recommit  him. 


ABSOLUTE  LIABILITY  OF  A DECEASED*S  ESTATE. 

A general  direction  by  a will  to  carry  on  the  business  does  not  limit  the  liabil- 
ity for  the  debts  arising  out  of  such  business  to  the  capital  actually  employed  in 
it  at  the  time  of  testator*8  death,  but  the  liability  is  extended  to  the  whole  estate. 
(M*Neille  vs,  Acton,  21  L.  T.  Rep.,  84.) 


PATENT  LAW. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  has  extended  to  seven  months  the  time  allowed  to 
patentees  to  file  their  specification,  under  the  circumstances  stated  io  the  report. 
{Re  Simpson,  21  L.  T.  Rep.,  81.) 
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COMMERCIAL  CHRONICLE  AND  REVIEW. 


IBTLUBIICB  or  rOLtnCAL  DISTUBBAMCKI  UPON  COMHBBClAL  AFFAlBB — tTATB  OF  TBK  MOMIY  MAlr 
BBT— BFFtCT  OF  PORBIOM  BZCITBMKNTS  OFOB  OCR  EXPORTS  OF  COTTOK— EXPORTS  FROM  KEW 
ORLEANS  TO  FORElaN  PORTS—DUTIES  ON  IMPORTS  AT  PHILADELPHIA — CONDITION  OF  THE  BANKS 
AT  BALTIMORE  AND  NBHT  YORK— DEMAND  FOR  RAILROAD  AND  OTHER  BONDS — COMPARATIFB 
FRODOCT  OF  DOMESTIC  GOLD— DEPOSITS  AT  PHILADELPHIA,  NEW  ORLEANS,  AND  DAHLONEOA  FOE 
1853— IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  AT  NEW  YORK  FOR  THE  YEAR— INCREASE  OF  IMPORTS  CHECKBD, 
AND  INCREASE  OP  EXPORTS  CONTINUED— FULL  MONTHLY  COMPARATIVE  TABLES  OP  THE  FOBEION 
COMMERCE  OF  NEW  YORK- BUSINESS  AT  THE  UNITED  STATES  BONDED  WAREHOUBB— CASH  REY- 
BKUB  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AT  NEW  YORK — COMPREHENSlVB  TABLE  OP  THE  IMPORTS  OF  FOR* 
EIMN  DRY  GOODS  AT  NEW  YORK,  GIVEN  IN  MONTHLY  ITEMS  FOR  A PERIOD  OP  FIVE  TEARS— 
PRICKS  OF  BREADSTUrPS  IN  EUROPE,  AND  COMPARATIVE  EXPORTS  OP  DOMESTIC  PRODUCB— 
EPPKCT  OF  DEAR  POOD  UPON  POPULAR  INSUBORDINATION,  ETC. 

The  history  of  Commerce  for  the  past  month  has  been  intimately  connected 
with  the  uncertainties  which  have  agitated  the  political  world.  There  has  been 
no  general  panic,  and  comparatively  but  little  excitement ; the  prevailing  tone 
of  the  financial  market  has  been  negative  rather  than  positive — a general  indis- 
position to  engage  in  any  matters  of  importance  which  could  not  be  carried  to  an 
immediate  conclusion.  Thus,  while  there  has  been  no  scarcity  of  money,  except 
at  a few  points  where  adverse  domestic  exchanges  effected  a temporary  deple- 
tion, there  has  been  no  return  to  the  ease  and  confidence  which  have  been  real- 
ized throughout  most  of  the  previous  year.  The  banks  have  operated  with  cau- 
tion, and  while  their  real  strength  has  on  the  whole  been  steadily  increasing, 
they  have  shown  but  little  disposition  to  extend  their  accommodations.  In  Bos- 
ton, New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  loans  have  been  readily  negotiated 
outside  of  the  banks  at  9 a 12  per  cent  per  annum,  and  borrowers  seem  to  have 
conformed  themselves  to  this  order  of  things  without  any  restiveness.  Still,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  there  is,  and  has  been  for  the  last  month  or  two,  an  under 
current  of  anxiety,  a vague  fear  of  trouble  at  hand  from  the  dark  cloud  which 
hangs  over  Eastern  Europe. 

Commerce  has  done  more  than  all  other  influences  combined  to  promote 
peace  among  men,  and  it  ever  shudders  at  the  sight  of  the  flashing  steel.  In 
order  to  see  how  a war  between  the  principal  nations  of  Europe  will  injure  our 
financial  interests,  we  have  but  to  look  at  a single  item  of  our  national  exports. 
The  cotton  crop  of  the  United  States  cannot  be  used  at  home.  When  all  of  our 
spindles  are  at  work,  we  cannot  use  800,000  bales  out  of  a crop  of  3,000,000. 
In  1851,  we  exported  927,237,089  lbs.  of  cotton,  valued  at  $112,315,317 ; in  1852, 
1,093,230,639  Iba,  valued  at  $87,965,732 ; and  last  year  (more  than  ever  be- 
fore since  this  staple  was  first  planted)  we  exported  1,111,570,370  lbs.,  valued 
at  $109,456,404.  A general  war  throughout  Europe  must  greatly  diminish  the 
power  of  our  regular  customers  to  consume  this  staple,  and  there  are  no  looms  in 
other  quarters  of  the  world  which  can  make  up  the  deficiency.  Our  total  exports 
of  domestic  produce  for  the  last  year  were  $189,869,162,  and  of  this,  as  we  have 
seen,  over  $109,000,000  were  in  raw  cotton.  Stop  this  traflSc,  and  who  does  not 
see  that  the  great  heart  of  trade  is  at  once  paralyzed.  We  do  not,  however, 
hdieve  in  a general  war;  we  cannot  think  that  two  of  the  most  civilized  nations 
of  Europe  will  resort  to  this  barbarous  pastime,  and  yet  the  knot  of  diplomatic 
intrigue  seems  too  firmly  tied  to  be  parted  except  with  the  sword.  The  falling 
off  in  the  shipments  of  cotton  from  New  Orleans  during  the  last  quarter  has  not, 
however,  had  much  to  do  with  foreign  troubles.  The  sickness  there  and  at  all 
of  the  markets  near  that  port,  until  late  in  the  season,  was  of  itself  sufficient  to 
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prevent  cotton  from  reaching^  the  seaboard,  and  thus  we  find  that  the  receipts 
there  are  far  behind  the  corresponding  date  of  the  previous  year.  There  has 
been  a slight  improvement  in  the  Gulf  shipments  of  some  articles  of  produce,  but 
on  the  whole  the  total  exports  from  that  district,  for  the  last  quarter  of  1863,  are 
much  behind  the  corresponding  total  for  1852. 

XZPOBTS  FROM  NXW  ORLEANS  TO  FORBION  PORTS,  FOR  TERRE  MONTES  ENMNO 

DEO.  SlST. 

I85i.  18SI. 

DomesUc  prodoce.  Foreign  goods.  Dom.pnxFe.  For’n  goods. 
In  American  vessels.. ...  116,166,597  $112,866  $8,446,222  $28,664 


In  foreign  “ ....  8,978.692  22,626  2,651.807  80,110 

ToUl $20,129,289  $184,881  $11,097,629  $63,674 


Here  it  will  be  seen  that  the  shipments  of  domestic  produce  from  that  single 
port  have  declined  during  the  period  stated  upwards  of  nine  millions  of  dollars. 

The  receipts  for  cash  duties  for  the  current  month  will  not  be  as  large 
throughout  the  country  as  for  the  same  period  of  last  ye.*ir.  In  this  respect 
1853  is  likely  to  carry  the  banner  for  some  time.  The  following  will  show  the 
comparative  total  at  Philadelphia  for  each  month  of  the  last  four  years : — 


18§0.  1851.  185!.  185J. 

January $603,829  46  $426,288  10  $316,877  66  $267,010  26 

February 147,484  60  829,066  70  489,000  00  628.642  76 

March 815,068  92  868,994  90  367,400  70  427,620  88 

April 222,042  80  277,612  46  803,922  63  264,763  65 

May 268,940  72  297,088  00  257,786  70  816,817  77 

June 216,684  80  259,604  60  261,290  60  628.608  90 

July 462,381  60  606,118  00  414,814  86  665,489  00 

August 466,679  26  428,487  76  490,201  00  649,108  68 

September 222,214  49  244,698  66  816,292  60  621,811  00 

October 206,482  80  228,162  60  210,149  62  802,941  80 

November 169,328  86  171,041  26  206.062  80  846.642  58 

December 148,080  40  140,140  90  402,160  96  475,742  26 


$8,861,112  18  $3,678,128  80  $4,033,909  20  $6,278,088  66 


Increase  in  1868  over  1862.. $1,244,174  46 

“ 1858  over  1861 1,604.969  86 

“ 1863  over  1860 1,916,971  47 

“ 1863  over  1849 2,668,118  41 


The  banks  have  been  cautiously  expanding,  but  on  a substantial  specie  basis. 
At  Baltimore,  on  the  2d  inst.,  the  official  statement  of  the  twelve  banks  showed 


the  annexed  comparative  result: — 


Date 

Capital. 

DlBCOUOtS. 

Specie. 

Circa  latioD. 

DeposiU. 

Jan.  2, 

1854.. 

$7,692,380  : 

$14,969,218 

11 

$2,848,708 

62 

$2,966,682  i 

$6,962,939 

68 

8, 

1853.. 

7,291,416 

14,291,221 

16 

2,991,910 

44 

8,828,068 

6,021,709 

04 

5, 

1852.. 

7.141,461 

11,428,609 

81 

1,967,664 

67 

2,180,667 

8,916,977 

09 

6, 

1861.. 

7,101,066 

11,788,786 

69 

2,810.174 

81 

2.281,918 

4,628,966 

86 

7, 

1850.. 

6,976,814 

10,924,113 

07 

2,118,768 

49 

2,078,688 

8,648,817 

8S 

1, 

1849.. 

6,974,646 

9,797,417 

21 

1,781.911 

11 

1,852,168 

2,827,896 

81 

1, 

1848.. 

6,971,852 

10,699,963 

00 

1,884,167 

00 

2,104,712 

8,123,869 

00 

4, 

1847.. 

6,969,829 

10,082,285 

00 

1,814,808 

00 

1,986,248 

8,261.999 

00 

8. 

1846.. 

6,971,681 

10.143,299 

00 

1,861,500 

00 

1,269,140 

8,118,750 

00 

At  New  York,  the  expansion  noticed  in  our  last  continued  up  to  the  7th  of 
January,  when  there  was  a slight  check  given  to  it,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  offi- 
cial  averages  which  we  annex  below.  The  New  York  banks  have  now  reached 
about  the  same  position  they  occupied  last  September: — 
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WESELT  AVERAGES  OF 

NEW  TOEE  CITT 

BANKS. 

Averm  araoont 

Average 

Average 

Average 

of  Loans 

amount  of 

amount  of 

amount  of 

Weekrading. 

and  Dlecoonts. 

Specie. 

Circulation. 

Deposits. 

August  6. 

$9,746,441 

$9,618,058 

$60,579,797 

August  IS 

10,668,618 

9,451,943 

67,467,604 

August  20 

11.082,274 

9,389,727 

67,807,228 

August  27 

11,819,040 

9,427,191 

67,481,891 

September  8 . . . . 

11,268,049 

9,564,294 

67,602,970 

September  10. . . . 

11,880,698 

9,597,886 

67.646,164 

September  17 ... . 

11,860,285 

9,666,728 

67,612.801 

September  24 ... . 

11,840,926 

9.477.541 

68,812,884 

October  1 

11,231,912 

9,521,666 

67,968,661 

October  8 

10,266,602 

9,673,468 

67,986,760 

October  15 

11,880,172 

9,464,714 

59,068,674 

October  22. 

10,303,264 

9,888,543 

56,748,729 

October  29 

83,400,821 

10,866,672 

9,800,850 

63,886,462 

November  5 

83.092,680 

11,771,880 

9,492,158 

65,500,977 

November  12 

82,882,409 

12.828,676 

9,287,629 

66.201,007 

November  19 

18,691,824 

9,151.448 

57,446,424 

November  26. . . , 

18,843,196 

9,082,769 

68,673,076 

December  8 .... 

12,880,772 

9,183,586 

58,485,207 

December  10 

86,708,028 

12,498,760 

9,076,704 

57,888,076 

December  17 

87,865,078 

12,166,020 

8,939,880 

58.312,478 

December  24.. . . . 

88,766,402 

12,074,499 

8,872,764 

68,154,802 

December  81 

11,068,478 

8,927,013 

58,963,976 

January  7, 1854 . 

11,606,124 

9,076,926 

60,835,862 

January  14 

11,894,468 

8,668,844 

68,396,956 

January  21 

11,455,166 

8,605,285 

69,071,252 

Since  onr  last,  the  Panama  Railroad  Company  have  issued  $1,478,000  of  7 per 
eeot  eonvertible  bonds,  which  were  taken  by  highly  respectable  bidders  at  an  av- 
verage  of  $92  96.  They  have  since  risen  to  par,  showing  that  railroad  bonds 
are  not  yet  doomed  to  lie  on  the  shelf.  The  demand  from  Europe  and  capitalists 
in  this  country  for  firsUcloss  bonds  for  investment  has  been  steady,  and  is  rather  in- 
creasing. The  product  of  our  gold  mines  has  been  larger  during  the  past  than  any 
previous  year,  but  the  total  cannot  be  so  well  ascertained,  owing  to  the  fuct  that 
large  quantities  of  California  gold  are  now  exported  in  ingots,  just  as  they  are  re- 
eeived  by  the  steamer,  and  without  reaching  our  mints.  The  following  will  show 
the  total  gold  deposits  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint  for  the  last  five  years : — 


•OMPAEATIVE  8TATEMEKT  OF  GOLD  DEPOSnS  AT  THE  MINT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  PHILA- 
DELPHIA,  SINCE  THE  CALIFORNIA  DISCOVERIES. 


1849. 

18S0. 

18)1. 

1852. 

GO 

January  

1263,989 

$1,189,969 

$6,071,667 

14,161,680 

$4,962,097 

februaiy 

886,672 

2.114,718 

8,004,970 

8,010,222 

8,648,628 

March 

885.940 

1,606,860 

2,880,271 

8,892,166 

7,683,763 

April 

477,448 

1,782.825 

2,878,368 

8,091,087 

4,861,821 



669,721 

2,608.526 

8,269,491 

4,886,678 

4,866,688 

1,198,764 

2,144,880 

8,637,660 

6,689,474 

4,646,179 

July 

907,834 

2,610,486 

.3,127,617 

4,198,880 

3,606,381 

August 

1,464,877 

8,870,579 

4,186,812 

2,671,636 

4,518,903 

September .... 

1,033,809 

8,460,088 

4,046,799 

4,253,687 

8,027,805 

October 

1,187,921 

8,624,760 

4,743,686 

4,140,069 

4,472,606 

November  .... 

867,774 

4,478,284 

5,492,466 

7,279,942 

8,660,061 

OecemW  .... 

1,788,986 

4,620,168  ^ 

6,641,425 

8,836,982 

4,446,000 

Total 

10,491,676 

88,240,468 

47,929,407 

61,066,243 

63,426,206 

The  total  silver  deposits  for  the  year  were  over  $8,000,000. 

At  New  Orleans  the  total  gold  deposits  for  the  year  were,  from  California, 
12,006,673  14,  and  from  other  sources  $145,681,  making  a total  of  $2,152,254  10. 
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The  total  deposit  of  silver  was  much  larger  than  usual,  amounting  to  $4,536,131. 
The  total  deposit  of  gold  at  Dahlonega  Mint  was  (462,289  76.  We  annex  our 
usual  monthly  statement  of  the  deposits  and  coinage  at  Philadelphia  for  the 
month  of  December : — 

DEPOSITS  FOB  DEOBMBEB. 

Gold  rrom  California.  Other  Sources.  aihrer.  TotaL 

Philadelphia  mint $4,895,000  $50,000  $160,000  $4,605,000 

OOINAQE  AT  THE  PHILADELPHIA  MINT  FOB  DECEMBEB. 


GOLD. 


Double  eagles 

Pieces. 

. 81,159 

Vilne. 

(623,180 

Esffles 

Half  eagles 

. 85,068 

850,680 

. 18,666 

93,280 

Quarter  eagles.. . • . 

. 145,124 

862,810 

Gold  dollars. 

. 241,672 

241,672 

Total  gold  coin. . 

. 471,674 

(1,671,672 

Odd  bars 



2,619,661 

SILVEB. 


Dollars 

Pieces. 

7,110 

Value. 

(7,110 

Half  dollara 

448,700 

224,350 

Quarter  dollars  . . 

268,000 

67.000 

Dimes 

8,638,000 

868.800 

Half  dimes. 

5,040,000 

252,000 

Total  silver. . . . 

9,401,810 

$914,260 

OoppxE. — Cents . . 

1,581,289 

15,818 

Half  cents . . 

87,114 

185 

We  are  now  enabled  to  give  full  comparative  tables  of  the  Commerce  of  the 
port  of  New  York,  for  the  year  ending  December  3l8t  Never  before  in  the 
history  of  this  country  have  the  totals  of  imports  and  exports  exhibited  anch  a 
marked  increase.  The  total  imports  at  New  York  from  foreign  ports,  for  the 
year  1853,  are  $64,248,033  greater  than  for  1852,  $62,736,074  greater  than  for 
1851,  and  $58,390,710  greater  than  for  1850. 


FOBEIGN  niPOBTS  AT  NEW  TOBK. 

Year.  Dutiable.  Free  Goods.  Specie.  Total. 

1863 $179,512,182  $12,156,887  $2,429  088  $194,097,652 

1852 115,886,052  12,105,842  2,408,225  129,849,619 

1851... 119,592,264  9,719,771  2,049,548  181.861,578 

1850 110,988,768  8,645,240  16,127,989  185,706,942 


The  imports  for  the  year  1850  contain  upwards  of  ten  millions  of  gold  entered 
from  California,  via  New  Granada,  which  should  not  be  included  under  the  head 
of  foreign,  but  cannot  well  be  separated. 

The  exports  from  New  York  to  foreign  ports  have  also  increased  in  about  the 
same  ratio,  although  this  increase  assumed  no  marked  importance  until  toward 
the  middle  of  the  year.  The  total  for  the  year  1853,  exclusive  of  specie,  is 
$20,709,288  greater  than  for  1852,  $23,226,002  greater  than  for  1851,  and 
$17,000,342  greater  than  for  1850.  In  order  to  show  the  short  period  of  time 
during  which  most  of  this  increase  occurred,  we  annex  a comparative  quarterly 
statement : — 


EXPOBTS  FROM  NEW  TOBK  TO  FOBEIGN  POBT8, 


18§0. 

First  Quarter $9,272,482 

Second  “ 12,069,818 

Third  “ 15,189,399 

Fourth  “ 18,606,151 


1861. 

$10,890,819 

18.419,107 

10,186.156 

8,964,558 


EXCLUSIVE  OF  SPECIE. 


18^1 

$11,844,412 

18,742,208 

9.655.796 

11,684,948 


18St. 

$11,892,650 

16,268.097 

16,810.526 

22.165,869 


Total. . 


..$50,186,300  $48,910,640 


$46,427,854 


$67,186,642 


Thus  while  the  imports  at  New  York  for  1853  show  an  increase  of  about  50 
per  cent  over  the  total  for  the  previous  year,  the  exports  of  produce  and  mer- 
chandize at  the  same  port  show  also  a coresponding  increase.  There  is,  how- 
ever, this  difference — the  heaviest  increase  in  imports  was  daring  the  earlier  part 
of  the  year,  and  it  has  now  ceased ; while  the  great  increase  in  the  exports  was 
daring  the  last  quarter,  and  is  still  continued. 
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One  of  the  most  striking  items  in  the  preceding  tables  is  the  large  amount  of 
imports  entered  for  warehousing,  the  total  for  1853  being  125,197,091  againsi 
$8,665,641  for  the  preceding  year.  The  withdrawals  from  warehouse  for  con- 
sumption show  but  a trifling  increase,  while  the  exports  from  bond,  it  will  be 
seen,  are  but  little  larger;  the  stock  in  hand  does  not  show  the  diflerence,  which 
must  be  found  in  the  increased  amount  distributed  to  other  ports.  The  follow- 
ing will  exhibit  the  comparative  entries  and  withdrawals  for  consumption  during 
the  year : — 


WAREUOUSIKG  BUSINESS  AT  NEW  YOtBJL 

Entered  Wnrehoase.  Withdrawn  from  WarahoMa. 


January 

1891. 

....  } 1,281.694 

18SI. 

$642,279 

1851. 

$1,684,652 

I8}t. 

$1,636,366 

February 

1,0&3.883 

1,012,664 

1.788,997 

830J>2S 

March 

. . 916.619 

2,016,011 

1,606,849 

«97,118 

April 

782,422 

2,286,428 

1,265,429 

1,880,871 

1,229,708 

May 

468,109 

2,690,000 

1,049,660 

June 

640,722 

3,010,404 

911,479 

1,181,396 

1,702.448 

July 

428,919 

2,080,908 

1,095,800 

August 

464,962 

2,226,299 

1,829,991 

1,746,864 

September . . . . 

628,260 

1,677,368 

1,264,868 

1,709,062 

October 

. . . 694,426 

1,866,866 

1,266,670 

1,188,988 

November, . . . 

- t - - T T T 

696,068 

2,864,860 

1,047,972 

1,388,068 

December. . . .. 

936,267 

3,074,629 

908,841 

1,468,986 

Total 

$25;i  97,091 

$16,416,809 

$16,698,066 

The  exports  of  specie  for  the  year  1853  are  $26,753,356,  against  $25,096,258 
for  the  year  1852,  $43,743,209  for  the  year  1861,  and  $9,982,948  for  the  year 
1850.  The  cash  duties  received  at  New  York  have  not  increased  in  quite  the 
same  relative  proportion  as  the  dutiable  imports.  The  following  is  a comparison 
for  the  last  four  years ; — 


CASH  DUTIES  RECEIVED  AT  NEW  TORE. 


I8S0. 

18§l. 

18Si. 

mi. 

January  

$2,948,925 

26 

$3,511,610 

04 

$2,600,562 

64 

$8,311,187 

87 

February 

2,018,780 

68 

2,658,886 

87 

2,286,956 

47 

3,878,895 

47 

March 

2,028,960 

66 

8,124,811 

89 

2,730,869 

61 

8,936  967 

68 

April 

2,216,669 

13 

2,647,682 

62 

2,447,684 

07 

8,848,262 

14 

Blay 

2,311,900 

68 

2,644,940 

16 

1,962,110 

86 

2,852.868 

66 

June 

1,604,683 

76 

2,805,186 

62 

2,232,680 

23 

8,840.728 

88 

July 

4,210,116 

96 

8,558,400 

12 

8,240,787 

18 

4,640,107 

16 

August 

8,484,966 

66 

8,284,764 

21 

• 8,884,295 

66 

4,746.657 

81 

September 

2,496,242 

77 

2,609,832 

97 

8,166,107 

29 

4,226,840 

18 

October 

2,112,906 

29 

1,958,516 

17 

2,392,109 

67 

2.705,694 

88 

November 

1,642,126 

27 

1,488,740 

09 

2,061,476 

36 

2,642.986 

92 

December 

1,072,173 

76 

1,678,843 

92 

2,867,648 

98 

2,969,110 

94 

Total 

$28,047,489 

74 

$81,081,268 

08 

$81,882,737 

81 

$43,088,225 

88 

The  increased  imports  at  the  port  specified  have  been  nearly  equally  divided 
between  dry  goods  and  general  merchandise.  The  following  will  show  the  com- 
parative receipts  of  dry  goods  for  a series  of  years,  and  will  be  found  the  most 
complete  table  of  the  kind  ever  published  in  this  country ; — 
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TiLui  or  roEnoH  det  goods  entseed  roE  oonsumption  at  the  foet  of  new  toek. 

MANOFAOTUEES  OF  'WOOLEN. 


1849. 

18i0. 

18il. 

18SS. 

18il. 

JiOQary 

f 180Ji9l 

$1,586,186 

$1,600,093 

$1,806,822 

$1,614,872 

Febnuiiy 

893,311 

1,266,968 

1,278,619 

990,291 

2,867,171 

Hireh 

582,085 

802,202 

1,134,479 

1,182,921 

2,066,217 

April 

587,540 

1,821,310 

918,580 

762,030 

1,421,906 

M»r 

237,652 

768,810 

586,350 

897,805 

1,026,461 

Joos 

474,237 

696,170 

1,068,752 

688,786 

2,820,855 

Julj 

1,020,673 

8,552,120 

2,854,648 

2,187,187 

4,097,260 

August 

2,968.604 

2,254,069 

1,786,282 

2,528,842 

8,605,759 

September 

1,830,188 

1,880,248 

1,298,205 

2,085,897 

8,200,641 

0(^ber 

600,418 

676,680 

416,788 

1,077,608 

1,270,014 

XoTember 

418,584 

879,899 

285,808 

688,451 

1,012,885 

December 

465,659 

226,117 

690,489 

1,028,500 

1,181,088 

Botei'd  for  ooosumptioD 

10,055,062 

14,708,779 

18.858,493 

14,818,689 

25,183,064 

From  warehouse 

1,928,217 

1,856,237 

1,898,585 

1,637,376 

2,174,496 

Toil  pau*d  to  oonsomp’n 

11,988,279 

16,666,016 

15,262,028 

16,451,015 

27,867,660 

KANUrAOrUEES  OF  OOTTON. 

January  

$1,108,448 

$1,774,888 

$1,848,441 

$1,808,462 

$1,748,168 

February 

1,609,522 

1,106,145 

1,462,882 

988,177 

1,977,027 

March 

1,048,282 

946,697 

1,123,009 

1,002,885 

1,696,977 

657,472 

1,148,289 

698,767 

768,902 

921,810 

275,090 

656,829 

287,894 

277,861 

880.808 

June 

876.450 

889,551 

428,928 

830,786 

908,011 

July 

817,520 

1,607,776 

1,198,817 

1,089,786 

1,847,216 

Ao^t 

1,142,686 

943.925 

870,116 

1.240,071 

1,648,746 

September 

648,616 

546,628 

600,078 

960,820 

1,199,298 

October 

269,654 

814,028 

229,166 

887,464 

606,828 

Forember 

245,812 

267,616 

264,489 

870,077 

664,878 

December 

868,264 

806.972 

676,468 

1,867,606 

1,168,892 

Eotered  for  consumption 

8,867,216 

9,908,988 

9,618,425 

10,022,415 

14,641,168 

From  warehouse 

1,152,756 

1,229,457 

1,409,519 

1,416,841 

1,128,742 

Toil  pass'd  to  coosump’o 

9,619,972 

11,188,895 

11,027,986 

11,488,766 

15,669,895 

MANUFAOTVEES  OF 

SILK. 

Jaouary. 

$2,196,760 

$2,061,816 

14,082,002 

$2,970,688 

$8,888,165 

February 

1,672,882 

1,861,499 

2,423,859 

1,980,164 

2,871,017 

March 

963,619 

1,191,433 

1,640,677 

1,688,099 

8,536,156 

April.. . . 

883,876 

879,996 

1,281,669 

999,303 

2,104,615 

% 

267  692 

1,080,895 

918,399 

518,868 

1,500,868 

June 

454,577 

885,851 

1,512,986 

1,011,909 

2,459,280 

July 

1,784,797 

4,672,161 

8,983,092 

8,074,265 

4,824,918 

Au^t 

2,859,992 

2,803,146 

2.682,029 

2,706,702 

2,981,048 

September 

1,180,628 

1,874,496 

1,668,948 

2,070,823 

8,864,625 

October 

529,063 

762,231 

687,855 

1,317,806 

1,397,424 

FoTember 

601, 27u 

673,438 

847,862 

969,417 

1,178,326 

December 

764,762 

582,807 

988,506 

1,519,669 

1,700,943 

Eotered  for  consumption 

18,909,203 

19,128,766 

21,802,279 

20,826,647 

81,801,820 

From  warehouse 

1,886,550 

1,152,268 

1,684,177 

1,918,056 

1,513,206 

Totl  pars’d  to  consump’n 

15,295,758 

20,281,084 

28,486,456 

22,744,708 

88,815,115 

VOU  XXX. NO.  11. 
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XAinirAonTExs  of  flax. 


1849. 

18S0. 

18H. 

I8t2. 

18U. 

January 

1402, 276 

$1,066,766 

$692,188 

$669,161 

$870,460 

February 

467,441 

686,167 

887,894 

504A50 

909,467 

March 

587,847 

764,261 

878,261 

701,672 

1,062,246 

April 

845,225 

1,848,491 

569,899 

604,499 

609,780 

May 

176,877 

867,677 

268,986 

268,607 

857.549 

June 

158,000 

215,898 

244,949 

292,015 

899,969 

July 

281,650 

741,096 

611,250 

488,586 

719,807 

August 

706,075 

619,777 

586,816 

614,686 

712.842 

September 

448,266 

488,040 

477,742 

742A96 

767,986 

October 

827,291 

451,455 

278,066 

418,464 

485.059 

Norember 

291,829 

828,704 

821,716 

459,882 

512,580 

December 

224,184 

216,914 

865,801 

6604)87 

715A07 

Entered  for  consumption 

4,211,910 

7,262,724 

6,122,006 

6,804,706 

8,054.180 

From  warehouse 

544,651 

468,968 

627,812 

799,182 

882,028 

Totl  pass’d  to  coosump’n 

4,766,661 

7,781,687 

6,749,818 

7,108,887 

8,446,208 

IdSOXLLANlOUS  DET 

GOODS. 

January 

$<81,881 

$270,898 

$640,204 

$461,248 

$478,461 

February 

404,169 

270,504 

419,240 

849,486 

597A^ 

March 

886,888 

174,668 

899,988 

519,964 

599,879 

April 

299,776 

166,117 

259,456 

291,088 

522,568 

May 

198,981 

52,528 

124,013 

246,796 

241,651 

June 

161.787 

72,100 

176,670 

108,888 

245,875 

July 

262,297 

880,698 

468,476 

580.595 

569,761 

August 

861,886 

888,468 

882,881 

586,684 

515,007 

September 

209,243 

842,998 

831,601 

446,681 

585,585 

October 

95,184 

202,295 

195.475 

168,879 

292,485 

NoTember 

101,882 

240,445 

188,685 

208,849 

217.279 

December 

189,072 

128,195 

201,299 

412,660 

871.579 

Entered  for  consumption 

2,990,791 

2,678,809 

8,622,938 

4,260,708 

5,889,496 

Firom  warehouse 

868,419 

208,628 

487,226 

898,277 

402,517 

Totl  pass’d  to  cooaump’n 

8,859,210 

2,882,487 

4,110,168 

4,668,986 

5,742,018 

TOTAL  BHTSaXD  FOE  OOMSUXPTION. 

January 

$4,669,946 

$6,748,492 

$8,707,888 

$6,606,811 

$8,089,525 

February 

4,946,825 

5,190,278 

6,456,994 

4,762,668 

8,721,992 

March 

8,517,646 

8,869,056 

5,171,804 

6,044,941 

9,050,474 

April  ...  

2,678,889 

4,868,158 

8,727,861 

8,426,767 

5,580,174 

May 

1,156,142 

2,776,789 

2,186,097 

1,708,427 

8,505,417 

June 

1,615,001 

2,108,570 

8,482,280 

2,426,882 

5,829.941 

July 

4,116,987 

10,858,849 

8,646,278 

7,870,869 

12,058,447 

Aug^ 

8,088,698 

7,004,884 

6,058,024 

7,626,986 

9,868,901 

September 

8,662,881 

4,627,804 

4,256,564 

6,296,817 

9,518,084 

October 

1,721,606 

2,806,589 

1,801,799 

8,864,210 

8,901.805 

Kovember 

1,668,277 

1,884,502 

1,858,009 

2,687,276 

8A75.498 

December 

1,961,891 

1,455,105 

2,872,048 

^,968,621 

5,188.908 

Enter’d  for  consumption 

89,684,182 

58,688,016 

54,524,141 

66,228,114 

84,929,708 

From  warehouse 

5,880,598 

4,910,558 

6,102,259 

6,164,182 

6,601,079 

Tol  pass’d  to  coDsump’n 

44,914,776 

58,598,569 

60,626,400 

62^92,296 

90^80,788 
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TALUS  OF  FOSSXOK  DST  GOODS  WITHDRAWS  FROM  WARRHOUBB  AT  SSW  TORK. 


MANUFAOTDRSS  OF  WOOLEN. 


JuHULry 

1849. 

18i0. 

1861. 

Kit 

18$:. 

. |S10,46l 

$94,513 

$106,827 

$214,102 

$117,711 

Febrtu^, 

..  152.127 

114,056 

90,176 

801,986 

107,751 

MsTcb 

#7,918 

67,061 

84A52 

148.427 

98,278 

April 

67.881 

58,112 

117,081 

149,562 

95,484 

^r- 

88.686 

28,095 

76,800 

70,684 

88,667 

JU06 

88,776 

62,594 

108,444 

62,094 

184,618 

Jul/ 

105,694 

814,619 

818,717 

287,484 

531,250 

Augudt 

. . 666.676 

458,417 

297,124 

221,498 

846,668 

September 

880,604 

861,100 

494,484 

166.667 

287.924 

October 

145,862 

151,818 

78,782 

49,986 

114,678 

November. 

. 48,177 

64,997 

52,948 

48.886 

116,951 

December 

85,966 

111,360 

78,660 

76,801 

144A86 

Total  wooleoa.. . • • • 

...  1,928,217 

1,866,287 

1398,685 

1,687,876 

2,174,496 

MASUrAOTORRS  OF  COITOS. 

Januarj 

..  $261,826 

$190,243 

$264,224 

$280,601 

$165,887 

February 

. . 228,999 

199,016 

202,950 

811,647 

145,056 

March 

126,471 

74,746 

171,886 

229,218 

116,078 

April 

..  112,257 

108,688 

140,401 

144,867 

100,071 



44,608 

40A07 

52,646 

87,902 

29,00T 

June 

..  16,417 

40A66 

29,446 

24,586 

48,687 

July. 

. . 88,078 

104,880 

157,871 

96,970 

98,266 

August 

..  129,701 

201,480 

121.812 

96,769 

86,119 

September 

. . 84,996 

117,801 

107,154 

69,448 

94,480 

October 

..  18,440 

48,808 

48,188 

28,798 

49,881 

November. 

. . 14,220 

49,675 

84.911 

18,960 

64,887 

December 

. 27,260 

58,168 

89,071 

82,580 

141,885 

Total  cottoa 

...  1,152,766 

1,229,457 

1,409310 

1,416,841 

1,128,742 

manufactures  of 

SILK. 

January 

. . $262,263 

$149,029 

$106,870 

$291,886 

$886,582 

February 

. . 220,744 

129,579 

140,724 

884,198 

96,755 

March 

. . 150,666 

56,075 

119.483 

193,600 

58,471 

April 

71,499 

182,760 

104,785 

165,249 

100.671 



. . 40,979 

46,720 

49,848 

188,717 

79,177 

..  88,818 

60,284 

72,562 

88.182 

108,650 

July 

. . 79,656 

124,674 

266,709 

149,894 

288,066 

August 

..  201,481 

146,787 

121,689 

140,143 

101,271 

September 

,.  118,677 

126,816 

245,100 

97,148 

68,968 

October 

..  58,128 

65,982 

144,646 

141,266 

68,824 

November. 

. . 59,288 

57,088 

184,660 

64,497 

128,471 

December 

99.521 

67,184 

129,256 

78,826 

172,890 

Total  ailk. 

. . . 1,886.560 

1,152,268 

1,684,177 

1,918,056 

1,518,296 

MANUFACTURES  OF 

FLAX. 

January 

$88,817 

$40,889 

$109,985 

$121,685 

$29,965 

February. 

64,684 

54,298 

69,065 

188,788 

87,386 

March 

..  42,790 

85,214 

56,204 

140,042 

24,261 

. . 89,867 

84,116 

68,188 

76,829 

16,228 

. . 20,066 

• 87,506 

28,980 

40,856 

9,890 

Juae 

..  21,760 

81,440 

27,245 

17,810 

18,464 

July 

59,189 

24.695 

87,782 

32,064 

18,957 

August 

90,478 

46,888 

65,850 

42,129 

14,672 

September 

. . 80,286 

65,715 

44,778 

56,955 

48.844 

October  

..  83,571 

23,907 

58,667 

80,619 

22,697 

November 

..  24.161 

82,896 

25,160 

20,179 

58.892 

December 

..  29,117 

41,949 

41,608 

88,827 

92,882 

Total  flax 

. . . 544,651 

468,968 

627,812 

799,182 

882,022 
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1849. 

18S0. 

1891. 

18S!. 

18iS. 

JEDuary 

...  $61,262 

$26,081 

$68,960 

$22,820 

$75,096 

February 

46,868 

19,047 

42,686 

68,071 

29,016 

March 

...  66,321 

9,618 

46,166 

60,674 

89,026 

fpril- 

. . 68,467 

14,686 

60,262 

66,664 

49,024 

May 

21,849 

6,088 

128,616 

26,706 

9,697 

June 

. . 8,076 

1,924 

19,046 

7,628 

12,898 

July 

. . . 24,481 

10,984 

21,109 

12,416 

82,766 

August 

21,882 

8,912 

19,767 

21,686 

10,699 

September 

28,790 

28,816 

81.069 

86,601 

28,491 

October 

11.626 

6,268 

68,688 

82,666 

17,964 

November 

22,276 

18,176 

66,083 

24,891 

67342 

December 

18,142* 

68,888 

60,967 

89,778 

44,978 

Total  mlBcellaneouB  . . . 868,419 

208,628 

487,22|1 

898,277 

402,617 

January 

TOTAL 

$874,108 

WITHDEAWir. 

$600,705 

$680,806 

$980,644 

$724,741 

February 

718,423 

616,996 

646,600 

1,149,6S9 

766,966 

416,968 

March 

478,166 

282,614 

477,240 

880,118 

April 

864,961 

838,097 

480,667 

681,661 

362,478 

May 

166,173 

168,911 

236,884 

814,263 

210,788 

June 

113,886 

186,797 

261,742 

199,647 

818,848 

July 

866,998 

679,762 

800,688 

628,278 

914,824 

August 

1,109,618 

867,884 

626,242 

922,676 

621,226 

658,814 

September 

688,102 

694,748 

426,819 

608,707 

October 

262,122 

296,218 

212,882 

898,821 

288,076 

268,844 

November. 

168,106 

868,662 

166,863 

412,048 

December 

209,996 

886,999 

884,442 

806,812 

696,471 

Total  withdrawn 

6,880,698 

4,910,668 

6,102,269  . 

6,164,182 

6,601,079 

YALUE  or  rOEEION 

DET  GOODS 

EKTEEBD  FOB  WAEEHOU81NQ  AT  NSW 

TORE. 

MAirUFACTUEES  OF 

WOOL. 

January 

$62,767 

$79,880 

$189,666 

$184,111 

$72,961 

February 

109,142 

24,908 

72,846 

108,492 

89,981 

March 

80,672 

44,481 

126,691 

164,179 

211,410 

April 

118,996 

194,628 

142,721 

121,917 

213,943 

May. 

108,260 

243,648 

107,244 

109,786 

178,918 

June 

162,176 

289,268 

284,916 

106,126 

618,264 

July 

198,662 

486,889 

841,815 

126,628 

272,786 

August 

196,664 

368,198 

496,967 

86,890 

270,868 

September 

147,661 

282,788 

277.968 

96.804 

277,410 

October 

44,629 

96,866 

128,408 

86,196 

208,609 

November 

87,097 

79,641 

87,820 

68,778 

841.764 

December 

60,702 

89,719 

214,278 

118,762 

278,690 

Total  for  warehousing  . 
Add  ente’d  for  conpti’n 

1,297,008 

2,119,699 

2,869,710 

1,862,602 

8,081,092 

10,056,062 

14,708,779 

18,868,493 

14,813,689 

25,188,054 

Total  entered  at  the  port 

11,862,070 

16,828,478 

16,728,208 

16,176,241 

28,214,146 
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MAVUFACIUEBS  OF  OOTTOV. 


1849. 

1840. 

1841. 

184t. 

I8$S. 

JazitiArj 

$166,448 

$296,567 

$222,412 

$208,866 

$108,491 

Febroary 

141,764 

46,828 

173,326 

62,681 

126,606 

March 

79,981 

96,299 

170,126 

164,088 

191,024 

April 

84,201 

186,796 

106,878 

80,984 

120,166 

May. 

86,894 

199,648 

92,118 

89,619 

68.967 

Jime 

219,582 

187,866 

144,811 

82,665 

181,817 

July 

181,028 

898,938 

129,672 

72,226 

119,021 

Angoat 

86,961 

181,462 

148,970 

46,018 

182,627 

SeF^cmber 

26,861 

116,729 

169,998 

69,597 

166,676 

October. 

22,897 

94,746 

90,180 

67,180 

244,165 

Norember 

66,877 

101,690 

81,087 

68,066 

876,111 

December 

112,228 

103,186 

849,086 

240,266 

481,860 

Total  for  warehouBiiig  . 
Add  eote’d  for  coosom’o. 

1,260,687 

1,964,114 

1,862,468 

1,100,980 

2,262,820 

9,619,972 

11,188,896 

9,618,426 

10,022,416 

14,641,168 

Total  entered  at  the  port 

10,780,609 

18,092,609 

11,480,888 

11,128,846 

16,808,478 

MlMUFaOTDEn  OF 

SILK. 

January 

$860,194 

$116,006 

$206,006 

$887,857 

$288,769 

Febmary 

168,076 

61,112 

196,862 

160,177 

86,220 

March.. 

181,047 

112,061 

211,848 

182,883 

264,792 

April 

117.984 

167,772 

186,904 

208,884 

144,818 

M.y 

78,601 

49,368 

111,418 

111,309 

107,694 

June 

41,267 

76,091 

109,085 

86,984 

148,979 

July 

164,866 

222,142 

268,818 

180,624 

144,791 

Aoguat 

88,277 

181,643 

871,662 

72,679 

99,278 

September 

44,692 

282,620 

184,289 

88,160 

120,867 

0(^ber 

19,000 

68,977 

494,462 

19,718 

278,991* 

Norember. 

121,880 

67,224 

172,607 

76,603 

816,871 

December 

241,776 

64,063 

146,876 

218,074 

896,218 

Total  for  warehousing. . 

1,652,689 

1,388,869 

2,607,827 

2,127,242 

2,827,768 

Add  en’d  for  coneump’a 

18,909,208 

19,128,766 

21,802,279 

20,826,647 

81,801,820 

Total  enter'd  at  the  port 

16,461,742 

20,612,626 

24,409,606 

22,968,889 

84,129,678 

ifAMuracruin  of 

FLAX. 

Jaooarj 

$4,891 

$66,146 

$64,866 

$66,889 

$11,516 

February 

18,896 

80,419 

82,402 

8,662 

6,628 

March 

89,268 

71,685 

116,799 

87,620 

88,190 

April 

47,720 

107,286 

69,923 

48,171 

66,820 

M»y 

68,708 

66,004 

69,082 

26,680 

48.740 

Jooe 

46,968 

80,690 

28,100 

19,708 

20,963 

Julj 

66,641 

71,207 

46,008 

16,299 

9,488 

Aognst 

88,244 

70,028 

92,295 

19,878 

47,881 

September 

82,901 

66,888 

187,148 

56,782 

60,068 

October 

72.872 

68.647 

98,668 

27,984 

166,144 

Horember 

26,678 

49,068 

101,206 

9,878 

146,025 

December 

29,166 

80,186 

148,176 

46,481 

126,107 

Total  for  warehousing.. 
Add  ent’d  for  cons'mp’n 

616,742 

743,097 

968,147 

883,222 

726,966 

4,211,910 

7,262,724 

6,122,006 

6,804,706 

8,064,180 

Total  ent'red  at  the  port 

4,727,662 

8,006,821 

7,086,168 

6,687,927 

8,790,186 
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1849. 

1890. 

18$I. 

1851. 

18§1. 

January 

$20,828 

$8,012 

$42,268 

$24,402 

$63,476 

February 

11,883 

12,559 

70,171 

45,685 

24,876 

Marfth 

66,104 

1,594 

48,392 

52,762 

89,421 

April 

86,677 

28,488 

24,487 

46,801 

60,929 

Hay 

10,709 

4,926 

9,777 

19,817 

26,459 

June 

88,258 

4,621 

12,845 

18,022 

87,182 

July 

20,645 

12,818 

27,466 

21,666 

21,121 

August 

7,687 

7,626 

88,698 

28,586 

12,436 

September 

87,707 

25,521 

90,092 

61,718 

39,185 

October 

8,154 

20,912 

73,081 

68,776 

22,624 

November. 

6,811 

46,697 

66,542 

41,128 

27,448 

December 

16,850 

60,671 

21,651 

44,886 

62,778 

Total  for  warehousing.. 

276,468 

217,690 

519,949 

452,084 

427,388 

Add  ent'd  for  coos'mpf  n 

2,990,761 

2,678,809 

8,622,988 

4,260,708 

5,389,496 

Total  ent’rd  at  the  port 

8,266,254 

2,896,899 

4,142,887 

4,712,742 

6,766,879 

TOTAL. 

January 

$608,128 

$555,650 

$664,681 

$1,821,566 

$475,192 

February 

489,250 

176,816 

546,107 

860,647 

882,710 

March  

896,967 

826,110 

668,255 

540,877 

784,887 

April 

400,425 

669,920 

468,908 

499,707 

695,670 

May 

841,672 

558,389 

879,639 

806,961 

480,778 

June 

498,191 

587,826 

524,267 

267,404 

947,155 

July 

616,522 

1,185,984 

811,678 

867,828 

668,206 

August 

406,568 

798,747 

1,142,667 

262,896 

562,485 

September 

888,712 

664,886 

849,490 

868,001 

664,080 

October 

162,062 

889,647 

884,789 

244,808 

909,521 

November 

247,688 

888,220 

509,212 

248,988 

1,208,219 

December 

460,216 

277,814 

874,062 

666,908 

1,845,651 

Total  for  warehousing.. 

4,901,889 

6,418,869 

8,822,690 

6,426,080 

8,774,608 

Add  eas’d  for  coos’mpt’n 

89,584,182 

58,688,016 

64,624,141 

66,228,114 

64,929,708 

1 

1 

1 

1 

44,485,571 

60,106,876 

62,846,781 

61,664,144 

98,704,211 

The  imports  of  dry  goods  since  the  opening  of  the  year  1854  have  fallen  off, 
and  the  total  for  the  year  will  probably  fall  considerably  behind  the  very  large 
amount  for  the  last  year.  The  high  prices  for  our  domestic  produce  in  Europe 
are  encouraging  to  shippers,  and  if  the  stock  at  our  Northern  seaports  were  not 
limited,  the  exports  would  be  most  astonishingly  increased.  As  it  is,  the  ship- 
ments for  the  last  week  from  the  port  of  New  York  have  been  nearly  double 
the  amount  for  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  The  very  large  shipments 
recently  arrived,  and  now  arriving  at  European  ports,  are  in  the  main  paying 
very  handsome  profits,  and  many  of  the  early  shippers  have  acquired  a fortune 
equal  to  the  ordinary  income  of  their  business  for  a number  of  years.  In  this 
connection,  it  may  be  interesting  to  compare  the  exports  of  domestic  produce 
from  New  York  for  the  entire  year,  and  we  annex  a table  for  this  purpose,  it 
will  be  seen,  from  the  comparison  with  the  previous  year,  that  the  shipments  of 
wheat  flour  have  increased  725,016  barrels;  of  wheat,  4,120,093  bushels ; and 
of  corn,  344,959  bushels.  The  shipments  of  oil,  and  of  all  kinds  of  provisions, 
have  also  largely  increased. 
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KXPOETs  or  OKRTAnr  AETicTLn  or  Domsno  psoduct  rsoK  nsw  toek  to  romuor 

POETt  rOE  THE  TEARS  EAMEO: — 


Ashes — Pots.... 

. • • ...  albek. 

1851. 

24, <28 

185S. 

16,790 

1851. 

11,077 

Pearls 

I,<8T 

1,088 

796 

Beeswax 

280,820 

412,782 

224,268 

Bseadstotis— Wheat  flour. . . • . . 

1,264.822 

1,866,607 

2,000,612 

Rye  flour 

8,244 

8,868 

5,802 

Cm  meal 

88,888 

46,897 

46,616 

Wheat 

1,468,468 

8,124,226 

7,244,819 

Rye 

18,162 

286,460 

28,081 

Oats 

5,282 

10,886 

68,782 

Barley 

867 

100 

Com 

i, ‘606,674 

768,488 

1,102,897 

Caedus— Mold 

87,882 

60.802 

47,668 

Sperm 

4,ns 

8,987 

6,886 

Coal 

11,208 

87,161 

88,875 

COTTOE 

280,646 

886,670 

875,788 

Hat 

<,776 

7,620 

4,776 

Hors 

418 

746 

828 

Navai.  Sroaia 

8<7,240 

680,661 

476,621 

Oils — Whale 

1,122,818 

62,822 

269,178 

Sperm 

648,6<6 

706,661 

966,266 

Laid 

210,492 

28,011 

62,709 

linseed 

7,972 

12.427 

20,866 

PsovxsioKS — Pork. 

47,482 

80,626 

71,641 

Beef 

40,147 

48,876 

62,248 

Cat  meats 

8,427,111 

1,628,804 

8,684,669 

Butter 

2,196.638 

602,240 

1,967,876 

Cheese 

7,487,139 
6, <86,867 

1,249,021 

7,184,890 

Lard 

4,646,641 

6,916,898 

Rice 

29,100 

26,113 

26,342 

Tallow.  

2,221,268 

461,886 

8,494,666 

Toeaooo — Crude 

19,196 

26,638 

24,160 

MaonCictured 

8,798,864 

4,676,400 

6,617,862 

Whaleboee 

1,802,626 

1,033,980 

8,167,087 

What  effect  the  high  prices  of  breadstuffs  and  provisions  are  to  have  upcn 
the  popalatioD  of  Earope,  it  is  now  difficult  to  determine.  In  this  country  it 
will  create  but  little  inconvenience,  although  seriously  felt  already  among  tJie 
poor  in  our  larger  cities.  But  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  where  the  whole 
income  of  large  classes  of  the  people  is  barely  sufficient  to  supply  necessities 
for  their  daily  consumption  at  average  prices,  the  question  assumes  a graver  a^ 
peet.  If,  as  historians  say,  important  battles  have  been  lost  through  a fit  of  ip- 
digeation  on  the  part  of  the  commander,  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  many  crowns 
have  been  lost  and  governments  subverted,  for  want  of  something  to  digest  in 
the  stomach  of  the  masses.  While  the  common  people  of  France  and  other 
continental  States  have  cheap  food,  they  will  bear  even  a tyrannical  government; 
while  with  dear  food  the  mildest  rule  seems  oppressive.  It  is  too  much  the 
habit  of  the  common  mind  to  trace  all  misfortunes,  even  those  which  follow  its 
own  misdirected  efforts,  to  the  acts  of  others;  and  all  classes  of  the  people,  in 
all  countries  and  ages,  have  leaned,  and  do  lean  too  much  upon  government. 
The  habits  of  the  people  have  more  to  do  with  their  prosperity  or  adversity  than 
any  action  of  their  rulers,  and  these  hcabits  ore  less  dependent  upon  the  govem- 
meot  ibaa  the  latter  is  upon  them. 
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ARGUMEUrrS  FOR  USURY  UWS  STATED  AVD  ANSWERED. 

The  following  arguments  for  stringent  usury  laws  are  fairly  stated,  in  a circular  re- 
cently issued  by  parties  who  are  asking  a modification  of  the  usury  laws  of  New 
York.  As  the  law  now  stands,  the  offender  forfeits  the  entire  sum  lent,  is  also  sub- 
ject to  fine  and  imprisonment,  and  may  be  placed  upon  a witness  stand  to  swear 
himself  into  prison.  This,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  very  discreditable  to  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  great  commercial  and  manufacturing  State  of  New  York. 

AROUMENTS  FOR  STRINOENOT.  ' 

1.  Money  is  the  creation  of  sovereignty,  is  brought  into  existence  by  government^ 
and  is  made  a legal  tender  in  the  payment  of  debts.  Therefore,  it  is  the  right  and 
duty  of  government  to  regulate  the  price  for  its  use. 

Answer. — Government  regulates  dl  weights  and  measures,  but  not  the  prices  of  the 
articles  weighed  and  measured. 

No  government  in  the  world  creates  money,  any  more  than  they  create  the  articles 
made  by  manufacturing  companies  that  are  incorporated  by  government.  Nor  can 
any  but  the  Federal  government  make  money  a lawful  t^oer  in  the  payment  of 
debts.  Any  party  owing  gold  or  silver  in  any  form,  can,  at  their  own  <mtioo,  take  it 
to  the  mint  to  be  coined  according  to  law,  and  then  it  is  the  duty  of  the  United  States 
government  to  regulate  the  weights  and  fineness  of  the  metal,  also  its  subdivision  into 
small  pieces,  and  the  stamp  indicating  their  value.  Such  a person  then  carries  away 
his  own  gold  or  silver  coin,  with  an  ownership  perfect  and  absolute,  subject  only  to 
the  general  control  incidental  to  all  property. 

2.  The  State  government  authorize  the  issue  of  paper  money  by  certain  incorpora- 
tions of  theirs,  cdled  “ banks.” 

Anmer. — Banks  stand,  or  ought  to  stand,  in  the  same  relation  to  our  State  govem- 
ments,  that  other  incorporations  authorized  by  our  Legislature  do. 

Our  Legislature  charters  insurance  companies,  but  they  never  regulate  premiums. 
They  do  not  force  our  insurance  companies  to  insure  poor  ships  at  the  same  rate  aa 
for  good  ones  ; and  therefore  they  commit  an  error  when  tney  hinder  a needy,  yet 
useful  and  enterprising  man,  from  borrowing,  merely  because  he  cannot  find  a party 
willing  to  lend  for  the  maximum  rate  of  interest  fixed  by  law. 

8.  Money  is  a license  provided  by  government,  to  enable  or  qualify  men  to  transact 
business. 

Answer. — Just  as  much  as  a set  of  weights  and  a yard  stick  are  a license  for  a re- 
tailer to  sell  sugar  and  calico. 

4.  High  rates  of  interest  have  been  denounced  from  the  earliest  ages. 

Answer. — So  have  high  prices  as  compared  with  low,  for  all  the  comforts  of  life. 

Severe  laws  have  been  passed  against  usury,  and  so  they  have  against  religions 

freedom  In  both  cases  such  laws  have  been  a great  deal  worse  than  idl& 

5.  All  civilizf  d governments  have,  from  time  to  time,  provided  restrictive  usury 
lawSf  for  what  they  deemed  good  reasons. 

Answer. — Nearly  all  civilized  governments  have  since  repealed  such  laws  for  still 
better  reasons. 

6.  The  relaxation  as  to  usury  on  business  contracts  will  advance  the  rate  of  interest, 
and  dbturb  mortgages. 

Answer — Relaxation  has  never,  in  one  single  instance,  failed  to  lower  the  rate  of 
interest.  Twenty -one  of  our  States  are  now  under  the  literal  system  as  to  usury  laws, 
and  have  found  the  result  highly  satisfactory  to  borrowers  and  to  business  men  gene- 
rally. 

7.  The  modification  sought  for  will  benefit  the  city  more  than  it  will  the  country,  or 
will  benefit  the  city  to  the  injury  of  the  country. 

Answer. — All  history  shows  that,  in  all  free  countries,  any  measures  that  ccmduce 
to  the  benefit  of  great  trading  points,  immediately  send  forth  proportionably  good  in- 
fluences to  all  surrounding  interests.  In  a word,  the  pecuniary  interest  of  city  and 
country,  in  the  same  State,  are  perfectly  reciprocal  or  identical.  What  benefits  one, 
always  benefits  the  other. 
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THS  BALTIMORE  STOCK  MARKET  FOR  18(8. 

In  a former  part  of  the  present  nomber  of  the  Merchants*  Magazine^  according  to 
onr  nanal  custom,  we  have  given  the  jodiciouslj  prepared  annual  statement  of  the 
Trade  and  Commerce  of  the  Baltimore  Price  Current  of  that  city  for  the  year  1863. 
We  here  subjoin,  from  the  same  reliable  source,  the  prices  of  stocka  in  the  Baltimore 
market,  on  the  fifteenth  of  each  month  during  the  year  1868 : — 

QOOTATlOIfS  roa  STOCKS  IN  THB  BALTDIOBB  MABXET. 

FUBUO  LOA2I8. 


m.' 


U.  S.  6 per  cents,  1867 

Jan.  15. 

Feb.  15. 

March  15. 

April  15. 

Ma7l5. 

Jana  15. 

1191 

.... 

118} 

119 

119 

a a a a 

“ “ 1868 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

• . • • 

• a a a 

Maryland  6 per  cents,  1870. . . 

109 

.... 

106} 

108 

108 

107 

**  “ 1890... 

109A 

109} 

.... 

109 

108 

107} 

“ “ Ooupon  bonds. 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

108 

• • • . 

**  6 per  cent  qua*ly .... 

100 

99 

100 

98 

• • . • 

**  5 per  cent  sterlmg. . . 

109 

.... 

110 

no 

109 

Virginia  6 per  cents 

.... 

106 

• see 

• . . • 

a a a a 

Bal&more  6 per  cents,  I860.. . 

106 

106 

• • a • 

104 

a a a a 

“ “ 1870... 

106^ 

107} 

.... 

105* 

106 

107 

- “ 1890... 

107A 

109} 

108 

106} 

108 

108} 

**  6 per  cents 

98i 

96 

96 

91} 

98 

100 

B.  A 0.  R.  R.  6 per  ct  b’ds,  1864 . 

99| 

100} 

100 

.... 

. ..  • 

**  **  “ 1867. 

lOOf 

100 

.... 

97* 

.... 

98 

« « 1876. 

98A 

96} 

96* 

96} 

97} 

95 

* “ “ 1880. 

.... 

96} 

98 

94 

96} 

96 

- “ “ 1886. 

see* 

92} 

91 

92 

91* 

Park’g.  guar.,  1878  

• • e • 

108} 

106 

104 

“ convertibles,  1878  .... 

• • • • 

• • • • 

.... 

99} 

99} 

York  <k  Cumberland  R.  R. . . . . 

97 

• • • • 

• . . • 

97 

• . . • 

**  guar’d  by  city . . . 

• • • • 

• • • • 

106 

106 

107 

Ches.  <k  Ohio  0.  pref,  bonds  . . . 

“ guar’a  by  Viiginia. . 

64 

68 

66 

66 

a a a • 

BANK  BTOOX8. 

•••• 

102* 

a a a a 

a a a • 

Bank  of  Baltimore 

loiA 

102 

99} 

100* 

1C2} 

100 

Merchants’ 

IlOA 

112 

112 

112 

118 

116} 

Union  Bank  of  Maryland 

74* 

741 

H} 

74* 

76 

77 

Farmers  and  Merclumts 

41 

41} 

41} 

86 

87 

89 

Com.  and  Farmers,  full  period. 

40 

• • a • 

«... 

• • . . 

“ “ short  “ . 

22} 

• • • • 

a a • a 

.... 

• • • • 

Marine 

80* 

80} 

81 

80 

80 

80} 

Farm,  and  Planters 

28f 

28} 

.... 

28} 

29 

29} 

Chesapeake 

26 

26 

26 

26 

24 

• . . • 

Western 

21* 

21* 

21} 

21} 

21} 

21} 

Mechanics’ 

19 

19 

18 

18} 

18} 

18} 

Franklin 

12* 

12* 

12} 

12} 

18} 

18} 

Citizens’ 

lOf 

10* 

10 

10} 

10} 

10} 

Farmer’s  Bank  of  Maryland . . . 

60 

61 

60 

Patap.  Bank  of  Maryland 

22}  28 

INSUaANOB. 

28} 

*22} 

22} 

.... 

Baltimore  Life 

67* 

68 

.... 

60 

a a a a 

Firemen's 

24 

26} 

24 

28} 

24 

24 

Baltimore  Fire 

IS* 

14 

18} 

18} 

18* 

18} 

Associated  Fireman’s 

8 8} 

RAILROADS. 

8} 

H 

8* 

8} 

Baltimore  and  Ohio 

98 

91 

m 

82} 

80 

22} 

Washington  Branch 

.... 

. • . • 

• . . • 

112 

York  and  Cumberland 

28 

28 

22* 

*21} 

21} 

20} 

Baltimore  and  Susquehannah.. 

80* 

81 

28 

80 

80 

• ••• 
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TURNPIU  ROADS. 

Ifi&t  . 

21* 

/ — 

Jan.  15. 

Feb.  15.  March  15.  April  15. 

May  IS. 

Jobs  15. 

Bsltimors  and  Hartford 

1 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

• see 

Roieteratown 

*i 

4* 

4 

4 

4) 

4) 

York 

.... 

a a a • 

2 

Frederick  

8 

8) 

8) 

8) 

8) 

8) 

Baltimore  Gas  Company 

MIBOXLLAKBOUS. 

116  118 

117 

117 

119 

Baltimore  Water  Ca 

87) 

91 

91 

91 

90 

90 

Union  Manu&cturiog  Ca 

18 

IS 

18) 

18) 

14) 

16 

Canton  Compai^ 

C*nfil 

118 

128 

*81 

28) 

81) 

.... 

.... 

16) 

.... 

16 

15 

.... 

Cumberland  Coal  <k  Iron  Ca.  • . 

* « • * 

• * * a 

• • . • 

48 

.... 

George’s  Creek  Co 

«9) 

82 

72 

78 

68 

68 

Kew  Creek  Company 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

2 

• e • e 

Maryland  Institute 

.... 

— 

.... 

.... 

4) 

4 

PUBUO  tOARS. 
July  15.  Ang.  15. 

Sept.  15. 

Oet.15. 

Hot.  15. 

Dee.  18. 

U.  Q.  6 per  cents,  1807 

.... 

.... 

.... 

• • « 

.... 

.... 

“ “ 1868 

.... 

.... 

.... 

• • e • 

.... 

.... 

MaiyUod  S pereenta,  1870... 

“ 1890... 

107) 

108 

108 

107 

107 

108 

108i 

109 

109* 

108 

. ••• 

109 

**  6 per  ct  Coupon  bonds 

108i 

lC8i 

• • • • 

.... 

**  5 per  cent  qualy 

.... 

99 

• • • • 

e • • e 

a e • • 

**  **  sterlu^ .... 

.... 

.... 

. • • • 

ease 

• • e • 

Virginia  6 per  cents 

• • • . 

. • • • 

• • • . 

.... 

e • • • 

• • • • 

Baltimore  6 per  cents,  1860. . . 

.... 

• • • • 

.... 

.... 

... 

.... 

- “ “ 1870... 

107) 

.... 

106 

.... 

.... 

104 

“ “ “ 1890... 

108 

106* 

106 

104* 

102 

104* 

**  6 per  cents 

92 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

EAO.R.RI6  per  ctb’ds,  1864. 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

“ “ “ 1867. 

96 

90 

96 

98 

92* 

95 

“ “ “ 1876. 

96 

90 

91 

.... 

87* 

90 

“ “ “ 1880. 

94 

.... 

.... 

.... 

. • • • 

“ “ “ 1886. 

92 

86 

87) 

82 

80* 

84* 

Psrk’g  guar.,  1878 

102 

100 

Ido 

101 

.... 

“ oonTertibles,  1878 

97 

a • • • 

e • • e 

96 

.... 

• • . • 

York  and  Cumberl^d  R.  R.. . 

. . ■ • 

e • • e 

even 

.... 

.... 

.... 

“ guar’d  by  ci^. 

Obea  and  Ohio  C.  prel  bonds. . 

104 

104 

104 

.... 

102 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

**  gnar’d  by  Virginia. . 

— 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

Bank  of  Baltimore 

BANK 

100 

STOOXS. 

100 

102* 

108 

102 

102* 

Merchants* 

118 

112 

118 

118 

118 

116 

Union  Bank  of  Maryland 

Farm,  and  Merchants* 

75 

78) 

76* 

76 

76 

77* 

40 

89* 

40* 

89* 

89* 

40* 

Com.  and  Farm.,  full  period.  • . 

• . • • 

.... 

40 

.... 

**  **  short  period.. 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

. . . 

Marine 

SO) 

81) 

ai* 

81* 

80 

80* 

Farm,  and  Planters* 

27 

29 

29 

28 

28 

28* 

Chesapeake  . * 

.... 

26 

26 

.... 

• . • • 

.... 

Western 

22 

21* 

21* 

22 

22 

22 

Mechanjos* 

19* 

19* 

19* 

19* 

19 

19 

Franklin 

18f 

6 • • • 

18* 

18* 

18* 

Oitifma* 

10* 

10) 

‘io* 

10* 

10* 

10* 

Fumers*  Bank  of  Maryland. . . 

• 4 e • 

e • • • 

51* 

Pktap.  Bank  of  Marylrasd 
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INSUBANOE. 
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19 
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91 
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47 

36 

87 
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68 

60 

60 

50 

New  Creek  Co 

8 

2i 

26 

“26 

26 

Maryland  Institute 

e • e • 

4 

4 

4 

4 

U5IT£D  STATES  TREASURY  NOTES  OUTSTANDING. 

Amoant  outstanding  of  the  several  issues  prior  to  22d  July,  1846,  as 

per  records  of  thu  office 9108,761  64 

Amount  outstanding  of  the  issue  of  22d  July,  1846,  as  per  records  of 

this  office  8,100  00 

Amount  outstanding  of  the  issue  of  28th  January,  1847,  as  per  records 
of  this  office 2,500  00 


1114,361  64 

Deduct  cancelled  notes  in  the  hands  of  accounting  officers,  all  under 
acts  prior  to  22d  July,  1846 160  00 


$114,211  64 

Trbaburt  Dkpartmrnt,  F.  bigger,  R^^iater. 

ReKister’s  Office,  Jro.  3, 1854. 


DOLLARS  IN  CHINA. 

The  Boston  Daily  Advertiser  has  received  a Gazette,  supplement  to  the  China 
Mail,  of  September  29,  which,  among  other  public  documents,  contains  a communi- 
cation from  the  Imperial  Commissioner,  Yan,  Governor-General  of  the  Twang  prov- 
inces, and  a proclamation  of  the  local  autiiorities  of  Canton,  Hoo,  and  Lee,  decreeing 
Uiat,  in  coo6e<}uence  of  the  scarcity  of  the  dollars  which  ^ve  hitherto  formed  the 
principal  medium  of  trade,  all  dollars,  whether  of  the  new  or  old  coinage,  shall  be 
allowed  to  circulate  among  merchants  and  dealers  in  one  uniform  mode,  and  that  the 
treasury  will  in  future  be  guided  in  the  receipt  of  dollars  by  their  purity,  without 
raising  any  question  wheSier  they  bear  the  “ devices  of  eagles,  horses,  nowera,  or 
plants,  at  one  and  the  same  rate  as  those  with  floweiy  millings.”  This  decree  appar 
rently  authorizes  the  receipt  of  United  States,  Mexican,  Peruvian,  and  Bolivian  dol- 
lars on  the  same  footing  as  Spanish  milled  doll^,  subject  to  an  allowance  for  differ- 
ence of  purity  and  weight  when  ascertained. 
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SELF-IMPOSED  TAIATIOE  IN  EN6LA5D. 

Tea  and  coflee  are  pleaBant  beverages,  and  may  be  said  to  have  become  necessaries 
of  life  with  a large  number  of  people ; bat  it  is  an  equally  indisputable  fact  that 
Dombers  among  the  rural  population  never  taste  tea  or  coffee,  or,  at  all  events,  they 
ose  them  only  on  special  and  rare  occasions ; and  nevertheless  these  individuals  en- 
joj  robust  health.  Do  not,  however,  let  it  be  imagined  that  we  argue  for  the  disuse 
of  these  articles ; our  feeling  is  the  reverse.  The  consumption  of  tea  and  coffee  is 
commendable,  as  indicative  of  improved  habits  and  tastes;  and  the  only  room  for  re- 
gret is  the  coetliness  of  the  articles,  in  consequence  of  the  duties  with  which  they  are 
diargeable.  Allowing  that  the  family  of  a workingman  consumes  about  eight  pounds 
of  tea  in  the  course  of  a year,  the  amount  of  his  contribution  to  the  State,  including 
the  items  above  noted,  will  be  not  more  than  twenty  shillings.  If  coffee  be  used  in- 
stead of  tea,  the  contribution  will  be  very  much  less.  It  is  not,  indeed,  in  the  con- 
sumption of  either  tea  or  coffee,  or  in  the  use  of  sugar — a confection,  by  the  way, 
quite  unnecessary,  if  not  positively  injurious — that  the  manual  laboring  classes  show 
aoj  extravagance.  Self-imposed  taxation,  to  any  extent  worth  mentioning,  lies  in 
another  direction — the  abusive  use  of  stimulants.  We  refer  to  spirits,  ale,  beer,  por- 
ter, tobacco,  and  snuff;  these  being  in  reality  the  articles  through  whose  agency  the 
laboring  classes  contribute  so  largely  to  the  national  exchequer.  On  this  pomt  we 
happily  do  not  need  to  present  our  own  imperfect  calculationa  The  subject  was 
treated  with  masterly  precision  by  the  late  G.  R.  Porter,  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade, 
in  a paper  which  he  read  at  the  late  meeting  of  the  British  Association.  We  invite 
attention  to  the  following  abstract  of  this  valuable  paper : — 

The  quantify  of  spirits  of  home  production  consumed  in  1849  within  the  kingdom 

wae — 

In  England  9,068,876  imperial  gallons 

Scotland 6,986,008  *•  « 

Ireland 6,978,888  “ “ 


Together 22,962,012  - « 

^ihe  duty  upon  which  quantify  amounted  to  6,798,881/.  The  wholesale  cost,  in- 
duding  the  duty,  would  probably  amount  to  about  8,000,000/.,  a sum  which  would, 
, however,  be  very  far  short  of  that  paid  by  the  consumers.  According  to  the  best 
calculations,  the  retail  price  to  the  people  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  respec- 
tively, in  1849,  was  17,881.648/.,  thus  divided: — 

England £8,888,768 

Scotland 6,869,868 

Ireland 8,178,007 

£17,881,648 

To  this  must  be  added  the  sum  spent  for  rum,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  is  used  by 
the  same  classes  as  consume  gin  and  whisky,  of  which  the  cost  is  here  estimated. 
The  consumption  of  rum  in  1849  amounted  to  8,044,768  imperial  gallons,  the  duty 
paid  on  which  was  1,142,855/.  The  class  of  consumers  being  the  same,  and  tbie 
means  of  distribution  nearly  if  not  wholly  identical,  it  may  fairly  be  assumed  that  the 
cost  to  the  consumer  bears  an  equal  relation  to  the  duty  with  that  assigned  to  British 
spirits,  in  which  case  the  expenditure  for  this  kind  of  spirit  will  reach  8,428,565/., 
making  the  whole  outlay  of  the  people  for  these  two  descriptions  of  ardent  spirits 
2(^810,208/.,  thus  locally  divided: — 

England 
Scotland 
Ireland  . 


£20,810,208 


£8,206,242 

6,285,114 

6,819,852 
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for  the  pnrpoee  of  the  calculation,  we  aeenme  that  the  popolatioD  of  the  three  di- 
yisioos  of  the  United  Ein^om  was  the  same  in  1849  as  it  was  found  to  be  at  the 
enumeration  of  1841,  the  consumption  per  head  in  the  year  was — 

In  England 0M9  gallons 

Scotland 2.647  “ 

Ireland 0.858  ** 

These  proportions  are  such  as  would  fall  to  the  share  of  each  mao,  woman,  and  child 
throughout  the  land;  but  it  must  be  eyident  that  many,  especially  the  women  and 
children,  can  count  for  very  little  in  the  calculation,  if  indeed  they  should  not  be 
wholly  discarded  from  it  Adopting  this  latter  yiew,  and  diyiding  ue  quantity  ooo- 
snmed  among  the  adult  males  in  all  ranks  of  life,  as  they  were  asoertamed  in  1841, 
the  following  portions  would  fall  to  the  share  of  each  i — 


In  England 2.880  gallons,  or  about  2 1-8  gallons 

Scotland 11.168  “ “11  1-6  “ 

Ireland 8.469  “ “ 8 1-2“ 


On  brandy  there  is  expended  the  sum  of  8,281,250/.  per  annum ; but  this  liquor  ia 
consumed  chiefly  by  the  middle  and  higher  classes.  [Of  wines  of  yarious  kinds  no 
account  is  taken,  for  they  are  not  used  by  the  classes  to  whom  we  are  referring.] 

While  whisky  is  the  <mief  excisable  liquor  used  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  beer  in  Ha 
yarious  forms  is  ooosuBied  principally  in  Englandu  By  the  most  careful  calculations, 
it  would  appear  that  the  sum  spent  annually  on  beer,  ale,  and  porter,  amounts  to 
25.883,165/. 

Next,  as  regards  tobacco,  in  its  yarious  forms.  The  quantity  of  manufactured  to- 
bacco upon  which  duty  was  paid  in  1849  was  27,480,621  lbs.,  and  of  manufactured 
tobacco  and  snufiT,  205,066  lbs.,  yielding  a reyenue  of  4,408,017/.  14a  1 Id.  The  retail 
price  ranges  from  48.  to  14a  per  lb.,  17-20th8  or  85  per  cent  of  the  whole  being  of  the 
lowest  pnce  here  named,  and  only  about  2 per  cent  being  of  the  highest  quality — 
proportions  which  were  stated  by  seyeral  respectable  manufacturers  who  gaye  eyi- 
deoce  before  a committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1845.  On  the  same  authority 
we  are  told  that  an  addition  is  made  of  other  ingredients  in  the  processes  of  manu- 
facture, amounting  to  15  per  cent  upon  the  85  per  cent,  which  consists  of  cut  or  shag, 
and  roll  tobacco,  while  the  snufif,  which  comprises  18  out  of  15  parts  of  the  remainder, 
admits  of  an  increased  weight  to  the  extent  of  from  50  to  60  ^r  cent  The  ayerag^e 
price  of  six  qualities  of  tobacco  is  at  present  6s.  2d.  per  lb.,  and  that  of  the  fiye  quali- 
ties of  snuff  is  7a  6d.  per  lb.  The  great  bulk  of  the  consumption  falls  upon  the 
lowest- priced  quality  of  tobacco,  which  is  8d.  per  oz , or  4s.  per  lb.  It  cannot,  there- 
fore, giye  an  exaggerated  yiew  of  the  sum  expended  for  t^  article,  if  we  assume 
that  lowest  price  as  being  paid  for  the  whole.  In  regard  to  snuff,  a larger  proportion 
of  the  wh(de  than  in  the  case  of  tobacco  is  used  by  the  middling  and  easy  classes,  to 
whom  the  difference  of  a penny  in  the  price  of  an  ounce  of  snuff  cannot  be  any  object, 
and  who  rarely,  if  eyer,  will  buy  the  most  inferior  quality.  The  prices,  it  will  be 
seen,  run  from  58.  4d.  to  88.  per  lb.;  if  we  take  the  mean  of  these  two  prices  as  the 
averrge  of  the  whole — that  is,  fls.  8d.  per  lb. — we  shall  probably  be  witiiin  the  mark. 
At  these  rates,  the  cost  to  the  consumers  generally  will  be  as  follows 


26,862,808  lbs.  of  tobacco,  at  48.  per  lb. £5,872,461 

5,687,844  lbs.  snuff,  at  68.  8d 1,845,781 

549,612  lbs.  Engliah-made  cigars,  at  9a. 247,825 

Total  for  British-manufactured £7,465,567 

205,066  foreign-manufactured,  atl26. 128,040 

Total  value  as  paid  by  consumers £7,588,607 


—which  amount  would  yield  60  per  cent  above  the  cost  of  the  tobacco  as  imported 
and  the  duty  paid  thereon — a moderate  increase  to  defray  all  the  expenses  of  manu- 
facture, and  the  charges  attendant  upon  the  retailing  of  an  article  nearly  the  whole  of 
which  is  paid  for  in  copper  coins. 

If  it  be  conceded  that  the  sums  here  brought  forward  are  justified  by  the  facts  and 
calculations  on  which  they  are  based,  it  w<^d  appear  that  the  people,  and  chiefly 
the  working  classes  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  voluntarily  tax  themselyes  to 
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the  eDioyo^t  of  only  thm  artidw,  netther  of  whidi  is  of  any  absolute  necessity  for 
the  foUowing  amoimt : — 


British  and  colonial  spirits £20,810,208 

Brandy 8,281,250 


Total  of  spirits £24.09 1,468 

Beer  of  all  kio^,  exclusive  of  that  brewed  in  private  families 26,888,106 

Tobacco  and  snuff 7,688,607 


£67,063,280 

The  apoorot  of  self-trapesed  taxation  may  be  judged  from  these  figures,  and  we 
may  easily  imagine  the  increased  degree  of  comfort  and  prospericy  arncmg  the  hum- 
bler classes  generally  by  the  disuse  of  spirits  and  other  ministrants  of  intemperance. 
There  is  one  consideration  arising  out  of  this  view  of  the  subject  which  is  of  a painful 
diaracter,  and  which,  if  it  were  hopeless  of  cure,  would  be  most  disheartening  to  all 
who  desire  that  the  moral  progress  of  the  people  should  advance  at  least  at  an  equal 
pace  with  their  physical  pr^ess.  It  is,  that  among  the  working  classes  so  very  l^ge 
a portion  of  the  earnings  of  Sie  male  head  of  the  family  is  devoted  by  him  to  his  per- 
sonal and  sensual  gratifications.  It  has  been  computed,  that  among  those  whose 
earnings  are  from  10s.  to  168.  weekly,  at  least  one-half  is  spent  by  the  man  upon  ob- 
jects in  which  the  other  members  of  the  familv  have  no  share.  Among  artisans  earn- 
ing from  208.  to  80a  weekly,  it  is  said  that  at  least  one-third  of  the  amount  is  in  many 
eases  thus  selfishly  devoted. 

That  this  state  of  thioj^  need  not  be,  and  that,  if  the  people  generally  were  better 
fnatmcted  as  re^ds  their  social  duties,  it  would  not  be,  may  s^ely  be  inferred  from 
the  fsct  that  it  is  rarely,  if  ever,  found  to  exist  m the  numerous  cases  where  earnings 
net  jneatsr  than  those  of  the  artisan  class  are  all  that  are  gained  by  the  head  of  the 
fiuxiDy  when  employed  upon  matters  where  education  is  necessary.  Take  even  the 
case  of  a clerk  with  a salary  of  80/.  a year — a small  fraction  beyond  80a  a week-« 
ttid  it  would  be  considered  quite  exceptional  if  it  were  found  that  anything  approach 
ing  to  a fourth  part  of  the  earnings  were  spent  upon  objects  in  which  the  wife  and 
children  shoulcl  have  no  share.  The  peer,  the  merchant,  the  clerk,  the  artisan,  and 
the  laborer,  are  all  of  the  same  nature,  bom  with  the  same  propensities,  and  subject 
to  the  like  influences.  It  is  true,  they  are  placed  in  very  different  circumstances-* 
the  ^ef  difference  being  that  of  their  early  training— one  happily,  which  it  is  quite 
possible  in  some  degree  to  remedy,  and  that  by  means  whico  would  in  many  ways 
add  to  the  sum  of  the  nation’s  prosperity  and  respectability. 

Little  remains  to  be  added.  It  must  be  apparent  that  through  the  use  of  intoxi) 
catiDg  agents  the  manual  laboring  classes,  who  are  the  principal  consumers,  contribute 
a very  large  sum  annually  to  the  exchequer — probably  ten  millions  in  the  aggregate. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  debate  the  much-vexed  question,  whether  taxation  should  be 
direct  or  indirest  The  fact  is  at  least  conclusive  that,  by  the  present  system,  taxa- 
tioo  ii  in  a great  measure  the  penalty  of  improvidence,  aad  comparative  exemption 
from  fiscal  burdens  the  reward  of  the  prudently  temperate  and  economical. 


BBDEMPnOll  OF  UBflTBD  STATES  STOCIS. 

Hm  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  gives  official  notice  that  he  will  redeem,  up  to  the 
1st  of  June  next,  17,000,000  of  IJ.  S.  Stocks  on  the  following  terms*. — 

1.  The  par  value  or  amount  specified  in  each  certificate. 

2.  A premium  on  the  stock  or  the  loan  authorised  by  the  act  of  July,  1846,  redeem- 
able November  12, 1866,  of  6 per  cent  On  the  stock  of  the  loan  authorized  by  the 
act  of  1842,  of  16^  per  cent  On  the  stock  of  the  loans  authorized  by  the  acts  of 
1847  and  1848,  of  21  per  cent;  and  on  the  stodt  of  the  loan  authorized  by  the  act  of 
1850,  commooly  called  the  Texan  Indemnity,  10  per  cent 

8.  Interest  on  the  par  of  each  certificate  from  January  1, 1854,  to  the  date  of  the 
receipt  and  settlement  at  the  Treasury,  with  an  allowance  of  one  day’s  intereet  in 
addition. 
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AMERICAir  COINS  IN  PORTO  RICO. 

DBPARTMBirr  OP  Btatb,  WASHiHOTOif,  Doc.  29, 18S3. 
The  following  informatioo  has  been  received  at  this  Department  respecting  the 
Talae  of  coin  of  the  United  States  in  Macuquino  currency  of  the  Island  of  Porto  Rico, 
as  established  by  an  ordinance  of  the  Spanish  government,  under  date  of  Septem- 


ber 24,  1853:— 

GOLD  COINAGE. 

Double  eagles $21  25 

Eagles 10  62^ 

Half  eagles 6 81 A 

Quarter  eagles 2 65| 

Tenth  eagles 1 'O&k 

SILVER  COINAGE. 

Dollar $1  124 

Half  dollar 564 

Quarter  dollar 284 


The  coins  above  mentioned  are  understood  to  be  receivable  at  all  the  govemmenl 
offices  of  the  island,  and  declared  a legal  tender  in  circulation  at  the  rates  therein  ex- 
pressed. 


EXPORT  OF  SPECIE  FROM  BOSTON  IN  1853. 


The  export  of  specie  from  the  poH  of  Boston  has  been  as  follows : — 


Total  for  December  .. 

$1,268,688 

68 

1 Total  for  June 

....  $672,680  28 

“ November  . 

. . . . 693,709 

13 

M 

May 

....  463,480  98 

“ October. . . . 

788,846 

54 

64 

Apiil 

....  166,907  63 

“ September . 

. . ...  509,845 

60 

64 

March 

....  21,948  60 

• August 

. . . . 246,776 

14  1 

i ** 

February 

426,000  00 

“ July 

... . 618,819 

00  1 

66 

January  . . . 

....  8,627  80 

Total,  186S  .... 

....  $6,763,617  88 

ToUl,  18S2 

....  8,496,006  82 

CONDITION  OF  THE  BANKS  IN  MICHIGAN. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  Michigan  banks  for  January,  1854,  show  the  following 


items: — 


Banks. 

Capital. 

Clrcalation. 

Coin. 

Loans. 

Michigan  State  Bank 

$161,678 

$350,000 

$104,800 

$484,000 

Government  Stock  Bank. . . . 

100,000 

180,000 

25,000 

87,00C 

M.  Insurance  Bank 

200,000 

206,000 

101,000 

508,000 

Peninsular  Bank 

201,906 

124,000 

81,000 

473,000 

Farmers*  and  Mec.  Bank  .... 

181,000 

74,000 

6,000 

609,000 

CONDITION  OF  THE  BANKS  OF  NEWARK. 

The  Banks  at  Newark,  New  Jersey,  show  the  following  returns  from  Janih 
ary,  1854 : — 

Ciroalatlon.  Coin.  Loans. 

Banking  and  Insurance  Company $288,000  $39,000  $1,060,000 


State  Bank 258,000  60,000  984,OOQ 

Mechanics’ Bank 245,000  65,000  1,080,000 

City  Bank  (Free) 118,000  11,800  891,000 


SILVER  COIN  AT  UNITED  STATES  MINT. 

According  to  a statement  published  in  the  Philadelphia  papers,  the  United  States 
Mint  has  fully  overcome  the  complaint  among  small  dealers  of  a want  of  change. 
There  is  now  lying  at  the  mint  in  that  city,  subject  to  the  call  of  all  who  may  desire 
it,  over  one  million  of  dollars  in  silver  coin.  This  coin  is  given  out,  not  as  formerly, 
•^y  in  exchange  for  silver  bullion,  but  in  exchange  for  gold. 
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TARIFF  DECISIONS  OF  THE  TREASURY  DEPARTMENT. 

Tbe  Ibllowhig  decLioDs  of  the  Treasury  Department,  made  since  the  4th  of  March, 
1868,  and  not  comprehended  in  the  general  instructions  heretofore  issued,  (and  pub- 
fished  in  former  numbers  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine^)  have  been  communicated  to 
the  collectors  and  other  officers  of  the  customs  for  their  information  and  government 
They  are  of  importance  to  merchants. 

Trkaburt  Difartmxnt,  November  30th,  1853. 

Additiomal  duty  of  50  per  cent  of  the  duty  to  which  goods  are  liable,  levied  under 
(be  nth  section  of  the  act  of  1842,  on  the  appraised  value  of  tbe  same,  is  incurred 
when  tbe  goods  belong  to  the  manufacturer,  or  are  obtained  by  other  means  than  by 
purchase ; on  goods  actually  purchased  tbe  **  additional  duty  ” of  20  per  cent  on  the 
appraised  value  is  to  be  charged  as  provided  in  the  8th  section  of  the  act  of  1846. 

This  duty  is  not  incurred  by  a simple  excess  of  quantity  over  the  invoice  quantity, 
but  only  where  the  value  of  the  article,  as  given  in  the  invoice  and  entry,  shall  be  10 
per  cent  below  the  appraised  market  value.  The  regular  tariff  duty  is,  however,  to 
06  assessed  on  the  excess  as  ascertained. 

Allowances  for  Tare,  Leakage,  Breakage,  and  Draft.  It  has  been  decided  that 
none  of  these  allowances,  specified  in  the  58th  and  69th  sections  of  the  act  of  2d  March, 
1799,  can  now  be  made,  they  being  considered  inapplicable  to  imports  subject  to  ad 
valorem  duties — allowances  of  this  character,  therefore,  under  existing  laws  can  only 
be  made  as  follows : — 

Tbe  actual  tare  ascertained  in  the  mode  specially  pointed  out  in  General  Instructiona 
Ma  11,  dated  25th  August,  1868. 

Tbe  actual  leakage  or  breakage,  incurred  during  tbe  voyage  of  importation ; the  for- 
mer to  be  ascertained  by  gage,  and  the  latter  by  careful  examination  of  tbe  packagee 
or  articles,  by  the  proper  officers  of  the  customs. 

The  allowance  for  draft  (draff  or  dust)  being  only  applicable  to  articles  in  bulk,  a 
reasonable  estimate  of  allowance  may  be  made  by  weigbmg  or  measuring  a portion  of 
the  article  so  imported. 

Animals  Imported  for  Breed.  The  existing  laws  simply  provide  for  the  exemp- 
tion from  duty  of  animals  imported  for  breed.” 

Tbo  declaration  of  tbe  importer  to  the  fact  of  their  being  so  imported,  made  under 
oath  or  affirmation,  in  compliance  with  the  94th  section  of  the  act  of  2d  March,  1799, 
is  not  to  be  considered  conclusive  where  circumstances  may  induce  a doubt  in  the 
mind  of  the  collector ; hence  a discretion  is  vested  in  that  officer,  who  is  to  determine 
any  question  of  doubt  by  tbe  exercise  of  a sound  judgment  in  view  of  all  the  facts  and 
drcomstances  of  cose. 

Appraisement  of  Merchandise.  The  act  of  8d  March,  1851,  amendatory  of  the 
acts  regulating  appraisements,  declaring  that  duties  must  be  assessed  on  the  general 
market  value  or  wholesale  price  of  merchandise,  with  costs  and  charges  added,  at  the 
period  of  exportation  to  the  United  States,  any  provision  or  previous  laws  which  would 
substitute,  as  the  basis  of  duty,  the  general  market  value  at  any  other  period,  are  ne- 
cessarily repealed,  as  inconsistent  with  tho  latter  provision.  It  follows  that  tbe  value 
of  merchandise  at  tbo  date  of  purchase,  as  stated  in  the  invoice,  can  in  no  case  be  le- 
gally made  the  basis  of  tbe  dutiable  value  of  the  importation,  unless  it  be  also  the 
market  value  or  wholesale  price,  at  the  period  of  the  exportation  to  the  United  States. 

In  all  cases  when  duties  are  paid  on  imports  under  protest,  the  appraisers  will  be 
careful  to  retain  samples  of  tbe  merchandise,  duly  designated  and  marked,  so  that  the 
quantity  and  description  of  tbe  goods  may  be  legally  established,  should  a suit  be  in- 
stituted against  the  collector.  The  report,  or  statement  of  tlie  appraisement  of  imports 
must  in  e.'ich  case  be  in  writing  and  signed,  not  by  initials,  but  m full,  so  os  to  consti- 
tute legal  proof  of  tbo  appraisement.  This  report  or  statement  should  be  written  on 
the  invoice  or  entry,  if  practicable,  and  if  not,  on  a separate  paper  to  be  permanently 
attached  to  the  invoice  or  entry. 
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To  eiiAble*tlie  oolkctor  to  report  additioiis  made  oo  appraitement  to  tlie  ralne  giten 
hi  io voices  or  entries,  in  compliance  with  the  circulars  of  the  26th  December,  1848,  and 
9th  October,  1850.  a record  must  be  faithfully  kept  of  all  each  additions  or  advances 
in  which  record  must  be  set  forth  in  each  case  the  name  of  the  importer,  the  merchan* 
^e,  the  vessel  in  which  imported,  the  value  given  in  the  invoice  or  entry,  and  advance, 
made  by  the  appraisement 

The  attention  of  collectors  is  called  to  the  form  No.  5 of  the  oath  to  be  administered 
to  merchant  appraisers  on  appeal,  and  form  No.  6 of  their  report  appended  to  Treasory 
Oircnlar  of  the  25th  August  last,  a rigid  compliance  with  which  must  be  enforced. 

Duties  assessed  and  paid,  in  conformity  with  the  law,  on  the  appraised  ralae  of 
goods,  cannot  be  refunded  on  any  claim  founded  exclusively  on  the  decree  of  a court, 
pronounced  in  a case  where  the  only  question  before  it  was  of  libel  against  the  goods, 
CB  being  undervalued  in  the  invoice,  with  intent  to  defraud  the  revenue.  In  the  trial 
of  such  a case,  it  is  conceived  the  court  has  no  power  or  authority  over  the  appraise- 
ment  so  made,  and  its  opinion  thereto  would  be  extra  judicial. 

Aegols,  or  Crude  Tartar.  The  article  imported  under  the  designation  and  com- 
mercially known  as  **  Argols,  or  Crude  Tartar,**  to  be  admitted  to  entry  at  a duty  at 
'6  per  cent  ad  valorem,  as  provided  in  Schedule  H of  the  Tariff  Act;  unless  reported 
by  United  States  appraisers  as  refined,  half -refined,  or  partially  refined,  in  which  caae 
it  would  become  liable  to  the  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  under  the  8d  section  df 
the  act,  as  a non-enumerated  article. 

Articles  for  the  use  of  the  Umited  States.  By  a special  act  of  Congress  passed 
the  29th  of  March,  1848,  books,  maps,  and  charts  imported  for  the  use  of  the  Hbranr 
of  Congress,  are  admitted  to  free  entry — •*“  Provided,  that  if  in  any  case  a contract  shall 
have  been  made  with  any  bookseller,  importer,  or  other  person  aforesaid,  shall  have 
paid  the  doty,  or  included  the  duty  in  said  contract,  in  such  case  the  duty  shall  not  he 
remitted.** 

The  **  Act  to  supply  deficienciee,**  Ac.,  passed  the  26th  January,  1 849,  in  providing 
for  the  free  admission  of  all  articles  imported  for  the  use  of  the  United  States,  con- 
tains no  similar  provision ; but  a like  precaution  being  deemed  necessary  and  proper 
under  the  last-named  law,  the  collector  is  directed,  in  cases  of  any  importations  al- 
leiiged  to  be  for  the  use  of  the  United  States,  to  await  the  instructions  from  this  De- 
partment, which,  on  its  being  advised  by  the  proper  oflScer  of  government,  will  be 
transmitted,  for  the  delivery  of  the  articles  free  of  duty  or  charges,  to  the  agent  duly 
authorized  to  receive  them. 

Articles  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  United  States,  exported  to  a 
foreign  country  and  brought  hack  to  the  United  States,  in  the  same  condition  as  when 
exported,  are  exempted  from  duty  under  Schedule  I of  the  existhig  tariff.  In  additkxi 
to  the  proof  of  identity,  speciBed  in  the  Treasury  Circular  of  the  Slst  December,  1847, 
it  is  directed  that,  before  admitting  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  so  brought  back  to 
fiee  entry,  the  collector  shall  require  the  pro<luction  of  certified  statements  from  the 
custom  house  in  the  United  States  and  abroad  through  which  the  articles  in  questrau 
had  passed,,  containing  particular  descriptions  of  said  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise. 

Articles  imported  for  the  use  of  certain  Associations  and  SsinNAEiBs  or 
Learning,  mentioned  in  the  civil  and  diplomatic  appropriation  act  of  12th  August, 
1848,  are  to  be  admitted  to  free  entry  only  when  of  the  description  and  character 
therein  designated.  Articles  for  the  use  of  churches,  it  has  been  decided,  are  not  en- 
titled to  exemption  from  duty  under  the  provisions  of  this  act 

Articles  of  Taste  entitled  to  free  entry,  as  provided  in  schedule  I of  the  existing 
tariff  act,  are  limited  to  paintings  and  statuary,  imported  in  good  faith  as  objects  of 
taste  and  not  merchandise. 

Articles  imported  for  the  use  of  Foreign  Legations  in  the  United  Stater. 
The  exemption  from  duty,  accorded  by  comity,  to  all  articles  intended  for  the  personal 
or  family  nee  of  foreign  ambassadors,  ministers,  or  charges  d’affaires  to  the  United 
States,  is  not  to  be  extended  to  the  importations  of  Secretaries  of  Legation,  Attacbea, 
or  Consuls. 

Articles  of  Ministers  or  Charge  d’affaires  of  the  United  States  to  foreigR 
governments,  returning  home,  and  having  belonged  to  them  while  abroad,  to  be  enti- 
tled to  free  entry,  if  brought  with  them,  or  when  shipped  to  the  United  States  oo  their 
account 

Articles  or  packages  lost.  It  has  been  decided  by  the  Department  that  no  allow- 
ance  or  abatement  of  duties  can  bo  made  in  the  estimate  oi  duties,  for  any  missing 
article  or  package,  entered  oo  the  invoice  or  bill  of  lading,  unless  satisfactory  proof  bn 
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wWoced  that  it  waa  oot  shipped ; pr.  being  shipped,  that  it  was  lost  or  destroyed  du- 
ring the  voyage  of  importation,  and  before  the  vessel  arrived  in  a collection  dUtrict  of 
the  United  Slates.  After  such  arrival,  no  allowance  can  bo  made  for  loss  or  injury 
sustained  in  the  transportation  of  goods  from  one  district  to  another.  If  articles  or 
packages  are  lost  while  in  the  custody  of  the  United  States  appraisers,  the  owner 
may  be  entitled  to  remuneration  in  the  actual  cost  of  the  same,  with  return  of  any  du- 
ti»  he  may  have  paid  on  the  goods,  but  no  snch  allowance  can  be  made  for  loss  or 
injury  sustained  with  regard  to  goods  under  bond  in  public  warehouse. 

B«k>K8.  Editions  published  abroad  of  works  of  Amerioan  citizens,  when  imported 
mto  the  United  Stat^  do  not  come  within  the  exemption  of  duty  provided  by  law, 
as  personal  effects  nr  other wse.  Editions  of  foreign  reviews  and  magazines,  intended 
to  take  the  place  of  the  reprints  of  the  bot^ks  in  the  United  States,  cannot,  wh  iiever 
he  the  contnmt  rate  at  which  the?  are  famished  to  importers,  be  taken  by  the  Uidted 
States  appraisers,  in  estimating  the  duties,  at  a lower  valuation  than  the  wholesale 
price  of  similar  b^ka  in  the  general  foreign  market,  at  the  period  of  the  exportatkxi 
to  the  United  States.  1 

Canal  Boats.  The  exemption  of  canal  boats  from  the  payment  of  fees  and  ho'ipita 
oioney,  as  provided  by  the  act  of  20th  July,  1846,  cannot  extend  to  boats  or  barges 
•iceeding  fifty  tons,  although  without  mast^or  steam-power  within  themselves,  when 
the  usual  practice  of  such  b ^ats  or  barges  is  to  come  out  of  the  canals,  and  trade,  by 
the  aid  of  steamboats  and  propellers,  on  natural  navigable  waters,  from  district  dis- 
trict, such  boats  or  barges  thus  becoming  liable  to  the  regular  payment  of  h ispital 
money  and  fees,  beside  being  by  law  required  to  be  registered,  licensed,  or  etirulled 
•od  licensed,  and  governed  by  the  several  provisions  of  the  laws  regulating  the  t oast- 

Cases  oa  boosbeads,  of  American  manufacture,  exported  from  tho  United  States 
ompty,  and  returned  filled  with  molasses,  to  be  included  among  the  dutiable  ch  irges, 
being,  when  so  imported,  **  in  the  same  condition  ^ as  when  exported,  as  required 
hj  the  provisions  of  schedule  I of  the  existing  tariff  act 

Cbains,  for  mooring  vessels,  of  foreign  manufacture,  imported  for  the  purpose  of 
being  left  in  the  United  States  as  mo<  ring  chains  for  a lino  of  foreign  steam  packets^ 
become  liable  on  being  landed  to  the  charge  of  duty  provided  in  the  existing  tariff  act* 
M manufactures  of  iron.  * 

Cbabocs  roB  Tbanspobtation  or  Peeigbt.  As  a general  rule,  when  goods  are  trans- 
ported from  the  place  of  their  production  or  manufacture  to  another  port,  and  thence 
tosashipped  to  the  United  States,  the  cost  of  transportation  from  the  first  to  the  second 
port,  Uigether  with  the  cost  of  transhipment,  ana  other  shipping  expenses  at  such 
shipping  port,  are  to  be  added  to  the  value  of  the  goods  at  their  place  of  proiluciion 
or  mmoufaicture,  at  the  time  of  exportation  from  the  last  port  of  shipment  to  the  United 
^^Ates,  in  making  up  the  dutiable  value  of  the  same ; as  in  tlie  shipment  of  wines  from 
Malaga  to  Valparaiso,  and  thence  to  San  Francisco  in  California ; or  of  iron  or  coal 
^om  Cardiff  or  Newport  in  Wales,  to  Liverpool ; or  from  Troon  or  Glasgow,  to  Lon- 
and  thence,  or  from  Liverpool,  transhipped  direct  for  Sau  Francisco. 
Eaocptioos  in  the  application  of  this  rule  however,  in  some  instances  to  be  made, 
from  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case ; as,  for  example,  where  goods  are  shipped 
m good  f iith  from  any  shipping  port  in  Europe,  their  destination  declared  to  be  for 
enj  port  of  entry  of  the  United  States  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  to  be  transported 
•cross  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  In  such  cases  neither  the  freight  from  the  port  of  de- 
purl  nre  in  Europe  to  the  Isthmus,  nor  the  charge  of  transit  over  the  samu ; nor  the 
■oui  freight  or  transportation  from  Panama  to  their  destined  port  in  the  United  States 
oo  the  Pacific,  is  to  be  added,  in  their  appaisement,  in  estimating  the  dutiable  value 
of  the  goods.  The  appraisement  must,  nowever,  exhibit  the  true  market  value  or 
wholesale  price  of  the  goods,  in  the  principal  markets  of  the  country  whence  origin- 
ally sbipp^,  on  the  destination  before  mentioned,  at  the  period  of  exportation  to  the 
United  States.  In  like  manner,  goods  shipped  at  Colan,  or  any  other  port  of  South 
America  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  destined  for  a port  of  the  United  States  on  the 
Atlantic,  via  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  are  exempt  from  the  payment  of  duty  on  uoy 
of  the  charges  of  freight  or  transportation. 

Ohioobt  Root,  not  being  one  of  the  several  mots  specially  mentioned  in  the  existing 
tariff  act,  as  liable  to  various  rates  of  duty,  becomes  entitled  to  free  entry, 
sebedule  I,  as  necessarily  included  in  the  provisions  regarding  roots  not  otherwise 
provided  for.” 

Coal  MxASuaEs.  The  measures  to  be  used  for  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  imported 
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coal»  will  be  tubs  contaiDiog,  when  even  full,  three  heaped  bushels,  equiralent  to  three 
and  three  quarters  struck  bushels.  They  will  be  constructed  of  the  following  dimen* 
lions,  to  wit: — 

nrriEioE  DUfiNsioifs. 

14^  inches  depth. 

26  7-10  “ breadth  of  bottom. 

27  6-10  “ “ “ top. 

In  the  measurement  of  coal  these  tubs  will  be  filled  even  full,  and  will  be  estimated 
M containing  three  bushels  each. 

Cocoa  Wins.  If,  on  examination,  it  appears  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  collector  that 
the  article  so  named  is  not  imported  to  be  used  as  a beverage,  like  the  wines  of  Com- 
merce, but  is  exclusively  used  medicinally — it  is  to  be  considered  as  entitled  to  duty 
M a medicinal  preparation,  at  a doty  of  60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

CouiiissioMS.  At  the  usual  rates,  but  not  less  than  2^  per  cent,  as  regulated  by  the 
law  and  Treasury  Ii^troctions,  No.  8,  dated  25th  of  Au^st  last,  are  chargeable  on  the 
cost  of  the  goods,  with  addition  of  the  expenses  of  packing,  baling  and  boxing,  trans- 
portation to  the  place  of  exportation  to  the  United  States,  and  of  transhipment  and 
other  shipping  charges  at  such  port. 

OoNOKNTaATXD  M0LA88E8  OE  MxLADO.  The  article  imported  under  such  designation, 
being  brought  by  process  of  manufacture  to  the  point  or  c^stalization,  is  to  be  consi- 
dered as  inferior  su^r,  and  is  to  be  so  taken  in  the  appraisement,  ascertainment  and 
estimate  of  the  foreign  general  market  value  of  the  article. 

Concentrated  Lemon  Juice.  The  article  having  gone  through  a process  of  pre- 
paration for  the  purpoee  of  being  used  in  calico  printing,  is  taken  out  of  the  classinca- 
tion,  made  in  schedule  O,  of  the  existing  tariff  act,  as  **  lemon  juice,”  and  becomes 
liable  to  the  duty  of  20  per  cent  under  the  8d  section  of  the  act,  as  a non-enumerated 
article. 

Coffee  in  platis,  inches  in  length,  inches  in  width,  and  f of  an  inch  in  tbick- 
0668,  not  being  considered  a manufacture  of  copper,”  as  provided  for  in  schedule  0, 
nor  **  copper  in  pigs  or  bare,”  as  provided  fur  m schedule  H,  necessarily  becomes 
liable  to  the  duty  of  20  per  cent,  as  a non-enumerated  article  under  the  provisions  of 
the  8d  section  of  the  tariff  act 

Ceotohxt  Needles,  not  considered  as  comprehended  in  the  class  of  needles  specified 
in  schedule  £ of  the  tariff  act,  but  liable  to  duty  as  manufactures  ” according  to  the 
material  of  which  they  are  composed. 

Crucibles  or  Platina,  specifically  imported  for  the  use  of  a scientific  school,  to  be 
exeunt  from  the  payment  of  duty,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Ist  section  of  the  Civil 
and  Diplomatic  Appropriation  Act  of  12th  August,  1848. 

Currencies.  The  list  of  foreign  currencies,  the  value  of  which  has  been  fixed  by 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  has  been  given  io  the  general  instructions  from  the  de- 
partment, No.  8,  dated  the  25th  August,  1853.  The  department,  having  received 
satisfactory  information  of  the  depreciation  of  the  currencies  of  Austria,  Chili,  Bolivia, 
Peru,  Porto  Rico,  and  Nova  Scotia,  collectors  are  advised  that,  on  invoices  of  mer- 
chandise, made  out  in  such  depreciated  currencies,  with  certificates  of  United  States 
Consuls  annexed,  being  presented,  they  may  be  received  by  tlie  collectors,  subject, 
however,  to  the  restrictions  contained  in  circular  instructions  of  the  department  Nafi, 
dated  the  19tb  September,  1851. 

Deficiencies.  Under  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
allowance  is  to  be  made,  in  the  assessment  of  the  duties,  for  deficiencies  in  importa- 
tions of  merchandise,  the  duty  to  be  assessed  only  on  the  value  of  the  quantity 
received  of  sugars,  molasses,  liquors,  oils,  &c^  arising  from  actual  drainage,  leakage, 
or  damage ; but  no  allowance  can  be  made  for  the  shrinking  or  drying  of  article!  dur- 
ing the  voyage  of  importation,  where  the  full  quantity  shipped  of  such  articles  as  per 
invoice  has  been  landed,  and  no  further  allowance  under  the  59  th  section  of  the  gene- 
ral collection  act  of  2d  March,  1799. 

Discounts.  In  conformity  with  the  regulations  established  in  general  instructions, 
Na  8,  dated  25th  August,  aud  No.  12,  dated  6th  October,  1853,  the  usual  discount 
may  be  allowed,  in  the  estimate  of  duties,  it'  claimed  on  the  invoice  of  goods  shipped 
by  the  manufacturer,  to  be  sold  on  account,  provided  the  oaths  or  affirmations  are  made 
by  the  manufacturer  and  consignee,  as  prescribed  by  existing  laws;  aud  provided 
further,  that  the  deduction  of  such  discount  do  not  reduce  the  invoice  below  the  gene- 
ral market  value  of  the  goods,  at  the  time  of  shipment  to  the  United  States. 
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DnoRiMTNATnro  Duties.  It  appearing  from  a communication  from  the  charge 
d*aflair8  of  Spain,  dated  23d  August,  1853,  as  well  as  from  the  certificate  of  the 
American  Consul  at  Teneriffa,  dated  19th  April,  1853,  that  bj  a royal  Spanish  decree, 
dated  11th  July,  1852,  and  proclaimed  in  the  said  island  on  the  10th  of  October,  1852, 
American  vessels  and  their  cargoes  arriving  in  said  island  after  the  said  10th  October, 
1852,  were  placed  on  the  same  footing  with  riie  vessels  of  Spain  and  their  cargoes. 
No  discriminating  duty  is  to  be  levied  on  Spanish  vessels  or  their  cargoes  from  that 
island  arriving  in  ports  of  the  United  States,  provided  that  on  each  su^  arrival  there 
be  filed  wiUi  the  collector  of  the  port  in  which  the  vessel  arrives,  a certificate  of  the 
American  consul  at  said  island,  showing  that  the  said  Spanish  decree  remains  in  full 
force. 

EscraRANTs  arriving  in  the  United  States  to  be  entitled  to  the  free  entry  of  Uieir 
household  and  personal  effects,  together  with  their  tools,  implements  and  instruments 
of  trade  or  profession,  comprehending  any  apparatus  or  machine  worked  by  manual 
power  exclusively. 

Ehgeavinos  or  Plates,  bound  or  unbound,  are  entitled  to  entry  at  a duty  of  10  per 
cent,  as  provided  in  schedule  O,  but  when  in  frames,  the  frame  is  liable  to  a further 
du^  as  a manufactured  article,  according  to  the  materials  composing  it 

Error  ix  the  Assessuent  of  Doties.  Where  tlie  correction  of  such  errors  is 
claimed,  without  proof  of  protest  os  required  in  all  other  claims  for  return  of  excess 
of  duty  paid,  such  claim  cannot  be  entertained  and  considered  by  the  department  un- 
less it  appear  by  the  certified  statement  of  the  collector,  that  it  has  been  presented 
to  the  collector  within  one  year  from  the  time  of  payment  of  the  duties  alleged  to 
have  been  exacted  in  error. 

Excess  in  Weight,  over  the  invoice  quantity,  when  arising  from  the  damaged 
condition  of  the  article,  as  in  the  case  of  indigo  partially  saturate  with  sea  water,  is 
not  considered  liable  to  duty,  the  assessment,  in  such  cases,  being  properly  limited  to 
the  invoice  quantity. 

Fabrics,  composed  of  silk  and  metal,  or  silk,  cotton,  and  metal,  are  entitled  to  entry 
at  a duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  as  provided  in  schedule  D.  of  the  tariff  act  on 
manufactures  composed  in  part  of  silk,  unless  the  metal  be  the  component  material  of 
chief  value,  in  which  case  the  fabric  would  be  liable  to  the  duty  of  SO  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  under  special  provision  in  regard  to  that  component  material  in  schedule  C. 
If  the  fabric  be  composed  of  silk,  paper,  and  metal,  although  metal  be  not  the  com- 
ponent material  of  ^ief  value,  the  fabric  would  be  still  liable  to  the  duty  of  30  per 
cent;  any  manufacture  composed  in  part  of  paper  being  subject  to  that  rate  of  duty 
by  the  proviaioos  of  schedule  C of  the  existing  tariff  act 

Fees,  for  weighing,  guaging,  or  measuring  imports,  under  the  provision  in  the  4th 
■ectioD  of  the  tariff  act  of  1846,  it  has  been  deciued  by  the  courts  of  the  United  States, 
can  be  legally  exacted  of  the  importer  only,  in  cases  where  the  invoice  or  entry  shall 
not  oontam  the  weight  or  quantity,  or  measure  of  the  merchandise  weighed,  gauged, 
or  measured.  This  decisiou  of  the  courts  is  acquiesced  iu  by  this  department,  but 
whenever  the  weighing,  gauging,  or  measuring  shall  disclose  a difference  between  the 
actual  weight  or  quantity,  and  that  specified  in  the  invoice  or  entry,  affording  a well- 
grounded  presumption  of  fraud,  the  collector  will  advise  with  the  Uuited  States  Dis- 
trict Attorney  on  the  case,  and  will  be  governed  by  bis  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of 
instituting  le^  proceedings  for  enforcing  the  penalty  provided  by  law. 

Figures  of  porcelain,  or  other  material,  of  an  obscene  or  indecent  character  are 
liable  to  seizure  and  to  be  libeled  under  the  provisions  of  28tb  section  of  the  tariff  act 
of  SOth  August,  1842. 

Fish,  caught  in  the  lakea  near  the  Canada  shores  or  islands,  by  American  fisber- 
meo,  and  brought  by  them  into  ports  of  the  United  States,  fresh  or  put  up  in  Ameri- 
can barrels,  with  American  salt,  are  exempt  from  duty  under  provisions  of  schedule  1 
of  the  existing  tariff  act,  provided  they  are  so  brought  into  tne  United  States  in  an 
American  vessel,  duly  licensed  for  the  fisheries ; otherwise  they  become  liable  to  a 
duty  of  20  per  cent,  as  provided  in  schedule  £ of  said  act 

Glass.  No  decisioo  of  this  department  has  recognized  as  window  glass,**  entitled 
to  entry  at  a duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  any  other  than  the  **  l^oad  crown  or 
^linder  glass,’*  specified  in  schedule  £.  Glass  ground  on  one  side  must  be  taken  as  a 
**  manufacture  of  glass,**  provided  for  in  schedule  C;  and  if  colored  or  stained,”  it  ia 
fooixl  in  the  same  schedule,  chaiged  with  a duty  of  thirty  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Glass,  Jaos,  specially  imported  for  a school  or  college,  are  exempt  from  the  pay- 
zneot  of  duty  under  the  provision  of  the  act  of  the  12th  August,  1848. 
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Grain,  brought  from  Cauada  into  the  United  States,  there  CToond  into  flour,  and 
thence  export^  back  to  Canada,  is  not  entitled  thereby  to  a drawback  of  the  duties 
paid  on  importation,  the  article  not  being  in  the  same  condition  as  when  imported 
into  the  United  States. 

Horses,  purchased  by  ofiicers  of  the  army  of  the  United  States,  or  others,  on  their 
own  account,  and  not  as  authorized  agents  of  the  goTernment,  and  brought  into  the 
United  States  from  the  adjacent  foreign  possessions,  are  not  exempt  from  me  payment 
of  duty  by  any  provisions  of  law. 

Indians.  Under  the  provision  of  the  105th  section  of  the  general  collection  act  of 
2d  March,  1799,  peltries  may  be  brought  into  the  United  States  hj  Indians  from  the 
adjacent  foreign  possessions : and  also  the  goods  and  effects  bona  fide  their  property, 
provided  the  said  goods  and  effects  are  moderate  in  quantity  and  value,  and  ufual 
among  Indians.  The  officers  of  the  customs  have  been  enjoined  in  General  Instruc- 
tions No.  11,  dated  22d  September,  1853,  to  exercise  vigilance  in  preventing  or  de- 
tecting the  illegal  introduction  of  foreign  dutiable  merchandise  into  the  Unit^  States 
by  means  of  the  agency  of  Indians ; and  it  has  been  decided  by  this  Department  that 
such  articles  as  shingle  and  stave  bolts,  cord  wood,  salted  fish  in  barrels,  cattle,  horses, 
and  agricultural  products,  when  brought  into  the  United  States  by  Indians  from  the 
neighboring  forei^  possessions,  in  quantities,  for  sale  or  on  contract,  as  merchandise, 
are  not  entitled  to  entry  free  of  duty,  under  the  law. 

Indian  Corn,  or  Maize.  This  article  is  not  admissible  without  the  payment  of  du- 
ty, as  seeds  for  agricutural  purposes,  being  specified  in  sdiedule  E of  the  tariff  act  as 
charged  with  a duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

India  Rubber,  when  in  a liquid  state,  to  be  admitted  as  unmanufactured,  at  a duty 
of  10  per  cent,  as  provided  in  schedule  G of  the  existing  tariff  act. 

Invoices.  Shipments  of  merchandise  by  several  vessels  cannot  be  embraced  in  a 
single  invoice,  and  be  covered  by  a single  consular  certificate.  The  merchandise 
shipped  by  each  vessel  must  be  embraced  in  a single  invoice,  duly  verified,  if  on  for 
eign  account,  by  oath  of  the  owner,  and  authenticated  by  consular  certificate.  Foreign 
merchandise  destined  for  a port  of  the  United  States  by  way  of  the  River  St  Law- 
rence, is  not  unfrequently  transhipped  from  the  importing  vessel  to  one  or  more  ves- 
sels of  light  draft,  and  on  arrival  at  the  port  of  destination  is  found  to  be  unaccompa- 
nied by  the  documents  entitling  it  to  entry. 

Where  all  the  articles  embraced  in  the  invoice  are  transhipped  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
to  a single  vessel,  the  proper  invoice  mast  be  presented  on  entry,  together  with  a cnpy 
of  the  clearance  from  the  foreign  port  of  exportation  of  the  vessel  from  which  the 
transhipment  took  place,  certified  to  be  a true  copy  by  the  collector  or  other  chief 
revenue  officer  of  the  Canadian  port  at  which  the  vessel  was  entered.  When  the  ar- 
ticles embraced  in  a single  invoice  are  transhipped  on  the  St  Lawrence  to  several 
vessels,  they  will  be  admitted  to  entry  on  the  production  of  the  proper  invoice,  and  a 
statement  under  oath  of  the  person  or  agent  superintending  the  trani^bipment,  describ- 
ing the  articles,  by  numbers,  marks,  ikc.,  transhipped  to  each  vessel,  and  stating  ia 
what  invoice  they  are  embraced,  together  with  the  certified  copy  of  the  clearance  of 
the  importing  vessels,  as  above  required. 

Invoice  and  Manifest.  The  attention  of  collectors  of  the  customs  in  districts  adja- 
cent to  foreign  territory  is  called  to  those  provisions  of  General  Instructions  Na  7, 
which  relate  to  the  manifest  prescribed  in  the  act  of  March  2d,  1821.  entitled  ^ An  act 
further  to  regulate  the  entry  of  merchandise  imported  into  the  United  States,  from  any 
adjacent  territory,”  and  the  invoice  required  by  the  act  of  March  let,  1823,  supplemeii- 
tary  to  and  amendatory  of  the  general  collection  law  of  2d  March,  1799. 

Whenever  the  importer  presents  an  invoice  or  manifest  of  the  description  referred 
to  in  General  Instructions  No.  7,  duly  supported  by  oath,  he  may  be  permitted  as  well 
to  enter  for  warehousing  as  consumption ; and  the  warehouse  regulations  heretofore 
prescribed  by  the  department  are  modified  to  that  extent ; and  if  the  goods  are  with- 
drawn for  transportation  under  bond  to  another  district,  the  triplicate  copy  of  the  entry 
with  the  duty  estimated  thereon  required  by  the  regulations  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
collector  of  toe  district  to  which  the  goods  are  destined,  will  be  occompanied  by  a cer- 
tified copy  of  the  invoice  or  manifest,  (as  the  one  or  the  other  has  been  presented  oo 
the  original  warehouse  entry,)  with  the  appraisers’  report  thereon. 

Iron  ore,  imported  into  the  United  States  from  the  adjacent  British  posaeesioos,  or 
elsewhere,  to  be  charged  as  provided  in  schedole  C of  the  existing  tariff  act,  with  m 
duty  of  80  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Liksexd  Oil.  It  being  represented  to  the  department  that  diversity  of  praotieo 
prevails  at  some  of  the  ports  m the  mode  of  ascertaining  the  quantity  imported  of  this 
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cc^kctore  are  inetracted  tbat,  as  well  in  order  to  assessment  of  dntiea  aa 
for  statistical  purposes',  such  miantity  must  uoiformlj  be  as^rtained  by  gage. 

Logs  of  Pine  and  other  Wood,  sent  from  the  adjacent  foreign  possession#,  to  be 
sawed  into  lumber  in  the  United  States  and  then  exported  back  to  said  possessions,  to 
be  liable  to  the  charge  of  duty  on  importation,  which  esunut  be  returned  as  drawback 
on  exportation,  the  article  not  being  in  the  same  condition  as  when  imported. 

Machines  for  making  paper  or  other  uses  of  manufacture,  cannot  be  admitted  to 
free  entry  under  the  kw,  as  models  of  machinery,  if,  ae  imported,  they  cannot  be 
“ itted  for  use,” 

Marble  Blocks,  imported  for  the  cemetery  of  a benevolent  society,  or  for  any  other 
purpose  than  the  use  of  the  United  States,  cannot  be  admitted  without  the  paymeni 
of  the  duty  provided  by  law. 

Medallian  Casts,  in  plaster,  from  antique  gems,  are  not  admitted  to  free  entry, 
atber  as  “ objects  of  taste,”  or  as  “ medals  or  other  antiquities,”  and  become  liable  on 
importation  to  the  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  as  non  enumerated  articles. 

Old  Type,  brought  from  the  adjacent  British  possessions,  and  represented  as  origi- 
nally of  American  manufacture,  and  as  being  imported  for  the  purpose  of  l^ing  re* 
cast,  and  returned  to  the  said  possessions,  are  chargeable  with  auty  on  their  importa- 
tion, as  spemlly  provided  for  in  schedule  E of  the  existing  tariff  act ; and  no  draw- 
back of  auties  can  be  allowed  on  their  exportation  as  new  type,  the  condition  of  the 
article  being  essentially u:hanged. 

Paper  cuppings  and  shavings,  intended  for  the  purpose  of  being  ground  into  a pulp 
for  makiOjg  paper.  This  article  is  not  specified  in  the  law,  but  bearing  a similitude, 
particularly  in  the  use  to  which  it  mi^  be  applied,  to  **  rags  of  whatever  material,” 
provided  lot  in  scbecule  H of  the  tariff  act  of  1846,  becomes,  under  the  operation  of 
the  Sd  section  of  the  act  of  the  10th  August,  1 843,  entitied  to  entry  at  a duty  of  6 per 
eeot  ad  valorem. 

Picul.  On  importations  of  hemp  from  Manilla,  the  pieul  to  be  taken  at  1 86  lbs. 

Platina.  It  being  satisfactorily  ascertained  that  this  article  is  never  imported  into 
the  United  States  in  an  absolutely  crude  state,  it  has  been  decided  by  the  Department 
that  the  exemption  from  duty,  provided  in  schedule  I of  the  tariff  act  of  1846,  of  pla- 
tioa  unmanufactured,  extends  to  and  comprehends  platina  imported  either  in  ingots  or 
in  the  form  of  sheets,  u^ed  in  the  manufacture  of  retorts  and  other  vessels,  or  in  the 
form  of  wire  used  by  dentists  in  the  manufacture  ol  pivots  for  artificial  teeth,  or  gen- 
erally to  the  substance  platina,  in  any  shape  or  form  not  constituting  an  article  suita- 
able  for  use  without  further  manufacture. 

Protests.  In  order  to  the  allowance  of  ^ return  of  excess  of  dudes  claimed  under 
the  provisions  of  existing  laws,  and  decisions  of  courts  of  the  United  States,  authorix* 
ing  the  return  of  duties  paid,  the  certified  statements  transmitted  by  the  collectors  of 
tl«  customs  must  show  that  the  protest  prescribed  by  such  laws  or  decisions  of  courts 
and  required  by  this  department,  was  duly  made  at  or  before  the  time  of  the  payment 
of  the  duties  on  each  several  importation  mentioned  in  the  said  statement,  it  being  de- 
cided by  this  department,  in  conformity  with  the  judicial  decisions,  that  a general  pro- 
test, made  on  any  one  importation,  rannnt  be  taken  os  extending  and  applying  to  future 
importations  of  a similar  character. 

bAMPLES  OF  Goods.  The  class  of  articles  under  this  title,  considered  by  this  Depart- 
ment admissible  free  of  duty,  must  be  only  such  as  small  strips  or  pieces  of  silk,  cot- 
ton, or  other  fabrics ; small  quantities  of  raw  material,  and  generally  articles  of  any 
description  having  little  or  no  intrinsic  value  as  merchandise ; in  regard  to  which  the 
proper  officers  of  the  cu  toms,  in  their  examinations,  are  to  exercise  a reasonable  dis- 
cretion, it  being  understood  that  articles  of  a certain  value,  although  imported  under 
the  designation  of  samples,  such  as  pieces  of  carpeting,  which,  from  their  size  and  form, 
are  suitable  fur  and  sold  as  ruga  or  bed  sides,  Ac.,  cau  be  exempted  from  the  payment 
of  duty. 

Shoe,  slipper,  boot,  bootee,  or  button  stuffs,  of  mohair  cloth,  silk  twist,  or  any 
other  fabric  of  cloth  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  those  articles  exclusively,  are  en- 
titled, under  the  provision  in  schedule  H of  the  existing  tariff  act,  to  entry  at  a duty 
of  five  per  cent  ad  valorem.  To  be  so  admitted,  however,  the  importation  must  be  in 
•trips  or  pieces,  or  so  puuctured  or  worked,  or  stamped  in  figures,  colored  or  otherwise, 
as  to  render  them  unsuitable  for  other  purposes  than  the  manufacture  of  the  articles 
enumerated  in  the  law.  Plain  cloths,  although  cut  or  punctured  at  the  edges,  but 
leaving  uoinjured  material  sufficient  and  suitable  for  other  uses, cannot  be  so  admitted; 
and  manufoctureB  of  leather  and  silk,  imported  in  the  shape  of  uppers  of  shoes  or  slip- 
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pert,  do  DOt  come  within  the  provision  of  law  referred  to,  bat  are  liable  to  the  doty  of 
80  per  cent  under  the  provisions  of  schedule  0 of  the  existing  tariff  act 
^ 8pai^,  or  other  articles  of  wood,  floated  across  a river  or  lake,  from  an  adjacent  foi^ 
eign  possession,  into  the  United  States,  become  liable  to  the  appropriate  rate  of  duty, 
according  to  their  distinctive  character  as  provided  by  law,  and  Bj>ecially  referred  to 
in  general  instructions  Ko.  11,  dated  22d  September,  i853. 

Statuary,  when  imported  as  objects  of  taste,  is  entitled  to  free  entry.  The  term 
statuary,  as  used  in  the  law,  is  understood  to  be  confined  in  its  application  to  “ figure 
representing  living  or  deceased  creatures,  of  whatever  species,  real  or  imaginary",  in 
full  relievo,  insulated  on  every  part,”  and  which  may  be  formed  of  marble,  plaater, 
bronxe,  or  other  material  appropriate  to  composition  of  an  “ object  of  taste.”  Sculp- 
tures of  figures,  in  mezzo  relievo,  cannot,  therefore,  consistently  with  the  constructioo 
of  the  law  given  by  this  Department,  be  admitted  to  free  entry. 

Stones  foe  building,  to  be  liable,  under  the  provisions  of  schedule  G of  the  emsting 
tariff  act,  to  a duty  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Swedish  Oebm an  Steel.  This  article  being  known  to  the  trade  as  “ German  steel,* 
although  coming  from  countries  other  than  Germany,  on  the  principle  established  by 
courts  of  the  United  States,  is  to  be  admitted  to  entry  as  ” German  steel,”  at  a duty  of 
16  per  cent  od  valorem,  as  provided  in  schedule  F of  the  tariff  act. 

Venetian  Red,  chargeable  as  an  ochre  with  the  duty  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem,  m 
provided  in  schedule  C of  the  tariff  act 

Warebousing  and  re  warehousing.  As  duties  payable  on  merchandise  transported 
in  bond  and  re  warehoused  under  the  warehousing  law  and  regulation^  arc  collected 
according  to  the  ascertainment  and  estimate  made  at  the  port  of  original  entry  and 
warehousing,  collectors  and  other  officers  of  the  customs  are  instructed  to  cause  the 
utmost  care  to  be  used  in  all  the  acts  necessary  in  determinig  the  exact  quantity, 
quality,  dutiable  value,  such  as  weighing,  gauging,  measuring,  and  appraising,  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  precise  amount  of  duties  chargeable  on  the  merchandise  imported. 

Witnesses.  Where  the  United  States  district  attorney  requires  the  attendance  of 
witnesses  on  behalf  of  the  collector  of  the  customs,  in  revenue  cases,  the  latter  will 
advance  the  necessary  fees,  in  order  that  proper  and  legal  service  may  be  made. 

/ JAMES  GUTHRIE,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

B.  W.  White,  of  Bear  Spring  Seminary,  Giles  County,  Tennessee,  thinks  it  entirely 
unnecessary  to  have  three  or  four  different  kinds  of  weights.  Writing  to  the  Scienti- 
fic Amtricany  he  says: — 

**  I have  found,  by  many  years’  experience  in  teaching,  that  it  is  very  perplexing 
to  students,  and  unnecessarily  retards  their  progress,  in  having  to  learn  so  many 
tables,  and  still  more  perplexing  to  go  through  the  Exercises  under  these  tables.” 

Mr.  White  proposes  the  following  substitute  for  what  he  objects  to : — 

Let  Apothecaries’  aud  Troy  weight  be  abolished,  and  let  us  have  such  divisions  of 
the  lower  denominations  of  Avoirdupois  weight  as  may  be  necessary  to  express  the 
■mallcst  quantities  desired.  And  where  is  the  necessity  for  so  many  kinds  of  meas- 
ure? If  all  our  measures  of  capacity  have  the  same  unit,  why  not  have  tlie  same 
number  of  units  for  the  same  denomination  in  all  the  tables?  Let  us  have  but  one 
measure  for  all  solids  and  liquids,  and  let  our  present  standard  of  dry  measure  be 
made  that  standard.  Our  tables  of  long,  square,  and  solid  measure,  I would  not  have 
altered.  There  is  a vast  deal  of  ignorance  among  the  people  on  this  subject,  particu- 
larly io  reference  to  measures.  Many  (A  not  seem  to  know  that  Congress  alone  bat 
power  to  establish  weights  and  measures;  and  hence  we  bear  of  Tennessee  measure, 
Alabama  measure,  Ac.  Such  a State  gives  82  quarts  to  the  bushel,  and  another 
gives  40  quarts,  Ac.  Now  if  a cubic  inch  is  the  measuring  unit,  and  the  law  requirea 
a bushel  to  contain  2160.4  of  these  units,  the  value  of  a bushel  will  not  be  changed 
by  dividing  it  into  82  parts,  or  into  82,000  parts ; for  the  sura  of  the  parts  is  equal 
to  the  whole.  But  if  a quart  is  one  thirty-second  part  of  2150.4  inches  equal  67.2 
inches,  then  no  community  has  a right  to  set  up  a standard  that  require-*  40  quarts, 
or  any  other  number  of  quarts  to  the  bushel,  inasmuch  as  it  would  be  an  open  viola- 
tion of  the  Constitution. 
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For  full  statistics  of  the  Commerce  of  New  York  for  the  year  ending  December  SUt, 
1853,  <kc..  see  our  ^ Commercial  Chronicle  and  Review/’  in  subsequent  pages  of  tlss 
present  number  of  the  IferchanU*  Magazine. 


CkJUmAN  TRADE  STATISTICS.  . 

TAKEN  FROM  THE  DISPATCH  OF  THE  GOVERNOR* GENERAL  OF  CANADA. 
IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  CANADA  DURING  THE  FOLLOWING  TEARS. 


1842  

1843  

1844  

1846 

1846  

1847  

1848  

1849  

1860 

1861 

The  following  is  a statement  of  the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  in- 
wards and  outwards  at  the  ports  of  Quebec  and  Montreal,  in  each  of  the  seven  years 


Imports. 

£2,127,643 

6 

8 

Exports. 
£1,291,218  9 

10 

1,990,116 

3 

11 

1,817.968 

14 

8 

8,669,767 

16 

10 

1,680,850 

6 

0 

8.444.925 

6 

8 

2,084,980 

6 

9 

8,711,633 

16 

6 

1,965,004 

9 

9 

2,966,870 

16 

0 

2,203,064 

8 

8 

2,628,584 

17 

11 

2,302,880 

17 

6 

2,469,130 

6 

9 

2,168,078 

8 

8 

8,489,466 

8 

5 

2,457,786 

1 

2 

4,404,409 

0 

2 

2,668,983 

14 

4 

Ships. 

TODDSgS. 

Ships. 

Tonnage. 

1846 

...  1,699 

628,889  1 

1849 

1,828 

502,613 

1846 

...  1,669 

628,791 

1850 

1,341 

475,906 

1847 

...  1,444 

642,505 

1851 

578,397 

1848 

. . . 1,360 

494,247  1 

During  the  earlier  years  of  this  series  an  impulse  was  given  to  the  trade  of  Quebec 
and  Montreal,  by  the  preference  accorded  in  the  markets  of  Great  Britain  to  produce 
conveyed  by  the  route  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Since  that  prefereiKe  has  l>een  with- 
drawn. the  facilities  afforded  by  the  Government  of  tlic  United  States  for  the  trans- 
portation in  bond  of  Canadian  imports  and  exports  through  its  territory,  and  the  mul- 
tiplication of  railways  connecting  the  southern  band  of  the  St.  Lawrence  with  differ- 
ent points  on  the  coast,  have  diverted  a portion  of  the  trade  of  that  river  from  the 
Gan^ian  seaports  to  those  of  the  United  States. 

Return  showing  the  number  an^  tonnage  of  vessels  built  at  Quebec  in  each  of  ten 
years  ending  with  1862 : — 

Vessels. 


Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

13,785 

1848 

...  41 

19,999 

14,046 

1849 

...  86 

24,896 

26,147 

1860 

...  46 

80,387 

19,764 

1861 

...  65 

41,505 

87.176 

1852 

...  42 

27,866 

and  tonnage  of  vessels  entered 

inwards  and  out- 

wards  at  the  port  of  Quebec  in  1862,  with  cargoes  or  in  ballast:^ 


With  cargoes. 
In  ballast. . . . 


OUTWARDS. 


With  cargoes.. 
In  ballast. . . . 


Ships. 

Tons. 

569 

224,525 

671 

280,499 

1,228 

618,580 

Return  giving  the  number  of  immigrauts  arrived  at  the  ports  of  Quebec  aod  New 
York  respectively,  for  four  years : — 
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Qaebec.  New  York.  Quebec.  New  Tort 

1849  38,494  •2*20,60.3  I 1861  r. 41,076  289,601 

1850  82,292  212,796  I 1852 89.176  234,268 

Although  there  was  no  increase  in  the  gross  amount  of  immigration  to  Quebec  m 
1858,  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  it  comprised  an  unusually  large  proportion  (7,256) 
of  foreign  emigrants,  who*  could  have  been  attracted  to  this  port  only  by  the  superi- 
of  tlie  route. 

The  progress  of  Upper  Canada,  in  respect  of  population,  has  been  remarkable.  In 
the  year  1791,  the  date  of  the  constitutional  act,  it  amounted  to  60,000, 

In  1811 77,000  In  1842 486,058 

1824 161,097  1851 962,004 

1832 261.060 

Some  interesting  points  of  comparison  between  the  progress  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  present  themselves  on  a review  of  the  census  returns 

TOTAL  FREE  POPOLATION  OP  THE  D.SITKD  STATES. 

In  1840 14,682.102  | In  1860 20,089,909 


Increase.. 


87.77  per  cent 


In  1840. 


Increase.. 


TOTAL  SLAVE  POPOLATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

..  2,487.868  I In  1850 8,179^8'! 


27.81  per  cent. 


TOTAL  POPITLATION  OF  CANADA. 

In  1841 1,166,139  1 In  1861 1,842,295 

Increase 69.84  per  cent. 


TOTAL  POPULATION  OF  UPPER  CANADA. 

In  1841 466,367  | In  1861 962,004 

Increase 104A7  per  cent 

WHEAT  CHOP,  UPPER  CANADA. 

Bushels.  Each  InhabitaaL 

In  1841 8,221,991  6.60 

In  1847 7,668,778  10.45 

In  1861 12,692,862  18.33 

Nearly  quadrupling  itself  in  ten  years. 

WHEAT  CROP,  LOWER  CANADA. 

liioots.  Each  InhabitaaL 

In  1843 942,835  1.36 

In  1861 8,076,868  8.46 

The  minot  is  about  one-twelfth  more  than  the  bushel. 

WHEAT  CROP,  UNITED  STATES.  * 

Bushels.  Each  InhabitaaL 

In  1860 100,479,160  4.38 

VALUE  OF  IMPORTS  OF  BRITISH  GOODS  INTO  CANADA. 

British  Imports.  Population. 

In  1851 £2,476,648  14  7 1,842,265 

About  268.  per  bead. 

VALUE  OF  DfFORTB  OF  BRITISH  GOODS  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

British  Imports.  Populatitm. 

In  1850 176,169,424  28,246,801 

' About  ISs.  per  bead. 


The  British  imports  into  the  United  States  increased  in  1861  to  $93,847,996,  making 
about  16s.  per  head  on  the  estimated  population. 


REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE  OP  CANADA. 

Revenue £692,206  4 9 

Expenditure 521,684  If  S 

Showing  on  the  financial  transactions  of  the  year  an  excem 
in  revenue  over  expenditure  of £170,562  18  7 
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IMPORTS  AJID  EXPORTS  OF  TEAS  IH  1853. 


ooupARED  wrra  the  pbetious  tsar. 

We  subjoin  a statement  of  teas  imported  into  the  United  States,  for  the  years  end- 
ing December  81, 1852  and  1868 : — 


18§2.  18SS. 

Hyson .lbs.  1,276,846  1,280,187 

Young  Hyson 13,898,637  14,428,726 

Hyson  Skin 2,631,646  2,671.342 

Twankay 2,184,806  2,162,672 

Ganpnwder 2,849,240  2,488,127 

Imperial 1,884.666  1,690,742 


Total  green 2^,724,189  24,601,746 

Soocbong  and  Congo 6,681,719 

O.>long 7.880,427 

Powchong 1,971,726 

Pecco ' 886,691 


Total  Black 

Total  Green  and  Black. 
Increase  in  1863 — Green  . 
Decrease  in  1853 — Black. 


16.188,620  15,869,468 

89,912,659  89,971,209 

877,607 

819,057 


Net  increase  in  1868 
Imports  in  1851 — Green. . . 
Imports  in  1861 — Black  . . . 


68,650 

16,667,000 

13.690,403 


Total 


Hyson 

Young  Hyson 
Hyson  Skins. . 


BPXORT  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  1868. 


Jbs. 


125,664 

182,810 

146,674 


Twankay. . 
Gunpowder 
Imperial. . . 


80,257,403 


lbs.  182,656 
108,672 
88,880 


Total  Green 774,296 

“ Black 1,588,601 


Total  Green  and  Black 


2,812,897 


NEW  VESSELS  REGISTERED  AT  BALTIMORE  IN  1853. 

The  American  furnishes,  from  reliable  data,  the  following  list  of  vessels  built,  regis- 
tered, Ac.,  at  Baltimore,  during  the  year  1858.  The  exhibit  is  a satisfactory  one, 
Aoving  that  the  commercial  marine  of  the  port  has  largely  increased  during  the  year  ^ 
•nd  that  the  ship-builders  have  participated  in  the  general  prosperity  that  has  attended 
ill  branches  of  business  in  that  city.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  1862  the  number  of  ves- 
sels bnilt  was  68,  and  the  aggregate  tonnage  12,981.01 — in  1863  the  number  of  vessels 
bolt  was  71,  and  their  aggregate  tonnage  18,391.62,  an  increase  of  18  in  the  number 
of  Tessels  built,  and  of  5,410.61,  or  nearly  one  half  in  the  amount  of  aggregate 


tonnage: — 

ISSI. 

Tons. 

I8Si. 

Tons. 

8 ibips. 

. . ..  8,687.04 

6 ships 

4.676.12 

7bark8 

2,724.06 

7 barks 

Sbrigs 

1,616.61 

6 brigs 

952.87 

41  schooners 

4,689.66 

38  schooners 

4,004.26 

8 sloops 

....  28.77 

2 steamers 

976.88 

4 . . 

796,60 

68  vessels. 

12,981.01 

71  vetseU 

18,891.62 
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PRICE  OF  FLOUR  IN  BALTIMORE  FROM  1790  TO  1868. 

The  Baltimore  American ^ one  of  the  most  reliable  journals  in  the  United  Statcs» 
publishes  the  annexed  statement  of  the  price  of  flour  for  the  first  three  months  of  the 
year,  from  1796  to  1863,  inclusive.  This  table  possesses  peculiar  interest  at- the 
present  moment,  showing  as  it  docs  the  great  and  rapid  fluctuations  of  the  market* 
and  stating  the  fact  that  at  periods  when  labor  did  not  obtain  more  than  one- half  the 
price  it  now  commands,  floor  has  sold  at  much  higher  prices.  In  1796,  for  instance, 
it  sold  08  high  as  $15  a barrel,  and  at  $14  26  in  1817. 


PBIOXS  or  FLOUR  FOB  THE  FIRST  THREE  MONTHS  OF  THE  TEAR,  FROM  1796  TO  1863, 

INCLUSIVE. 


T'ears.  January. 

February. 

March. 

Years. 

January. 

Febrnary. 

March. 

1796. 

$12  00 

$13  60 

$16  00 

1826 

14  87 

$5  12 

16  IS 

1197. 

....  10  00 

10  00' 

10  00 

1826 

4 76 

4 62 

4 60 

1798. 

8 60 

8 60 

8 60 

1827 

6 76 

6 00 

4 76 

1799. 

....  9 60 

9 60 

9 26 

1828 

6 00 

4 87 

5 75 

1800. 

U 60 

11  26 

11  60 

1829 

8 60 

8 25 

8 00 

1801. 

11  60 

11  26 

11  60 

1830 

4 62 

4 50 

4 50 

1802, 

....  7 00 

7 00 

7 00 

1831 

6 12 

6 26 

7 00 

1808. 

....  6 60 

6 60 

6 60 

1882 

5 50 

6 50 

6 60 

1804. 

7 40 

7 60 

7 00 

1883 

6 76 

6 00 

5 60 

1806. 

11  00 

12  26 

13  00 

1834 

6 25 

5 00 

6 87 

1806. 

....  7 60 

7 60 

7 00 

1835 

4 87 

6 00 

5 00 

1807 

....  7 60 

7 60 

7 60 

1836 

6 60 

6 62 

6 76 

1808* 6 00 

6 76 

6 60 

1837.  ... 

11  00 

11  00 

10  76 

1809*....  6 60 

7 00 

7 00 

1838 

8 76 

8 00 

8 00 

1810+....  776 

8 00 

8 25 

1839 

8 00 

8 25 

7 60 

1811 

....  11  00 

10  60 

10  50 

1840 

6 37 

5 60 

4 87 

1812^ 

....  10  60 

10  12 

9 76 

1841 

4 60 

4 60 

4 26 

1813: 

11  00 

10  00 

9 60 

1842 

6 87 

6 56 

5 26 

18U: 

9 26 

8 26 

8 00 

1843 

S 87 

3 68 

3 76 

1816] 

....  8 00 

8 00 

7 76 

1844 

4 25 

4 50 

4 62 

1816 

....  9 00 

9 00 

8 00 

1846 

4 00 

4 26 

4.26 

1817 

....  18  60 

18  76 

14  26 

1846 

6 25 

4 87 

4 68 

1818 

....  10  00 

10  76 

10  60 

1847 

4 76 

6 87 

6 12 

1819 

....  9 00 

8 76 

8 26 

1848 

6 00 

6 60 

5 94 

1820 

....  6 00 

6 60 

5 00 

1849 

6 00 

4 87 

4 81 

1821 

....  4 00 

4 00 

3 76 

1850 

4 76 

4 75 

4 62 

1822 

....  6 26 

6 26 

6 26 

1861 

6 56 

4 50 

4 37 

1828 

7 00 

6 76 

7 00 

1862 

4 00 

4 18 

4 12 

1824 

6 00 

6 00 

6 12 

1853 

6 25 

6 25 

5 00 

We  have  chosen  the  first  three  months  of  the  year,  January,  February,  and  March, 
for  the  foregoing  statement,  for  the  reason  that  flour  has  generally  reached  its  highest 
point  during  those  months.  In  1847,  the  Irish  famine  year,  during  the  month  of  Jm 
.flour  advanced  to  $9  76,  although  sales  were  made  in  November  at  $6  12^,  from  which 
time  it  commenced  to  advance. 

We  yesterday  stated  that  at  one  period  during  the  year  1847  there  were  sales  in 
Baltimore  of  Howard  street  flour  at  $10  76  per  barrel, — this  was  correct  so  far  as  re- 
lates to  tlie  store  price,  but  the  wholesale  and  wagon  price  did  not  exceed  $9  76. 
There  was  a sale  made  to  government,  published  about  thb  time,  of  160  barrels  at 
$10,  but  it  was  never  delivered,  the  agent  having  withdrawn  from  his  contract  before 
it  was  legally  closed. 


IMPORTS  OF  GENERAL  MERCHANDISE. 

The  Journal  of  Commerce^  in  publishing  the  annual  statement  of  the  general  im* 
ports  of  foreign  merchandise  at  the  port  of  New  Pork,  remarks  that  the  list  ia  very 
suggestive.  It  says : — 

The  formidable  array  of  drugs  ia  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  expenses  of  sick- 
ness, independently  of  the  charges  of  the  M.  D.’s,  who  are  just  now  striking  for  higher 


* Embargo  t la  July  and  August  Uda  year,  11  and  IS.  % War. 
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wagea  Those  who  think  the  trade  in  toys  a small  business,  will  be  surprised  to  see 
thii,  in  addition  to  the  playthings  brought  out  under  other  titles,  this  heading  alone 
ibovs  a total  of  nearly  half  a million  dollars.  There  is  a large  business  done  in  books, 
the  total  for  the  year  being  1689,872.  Nearly  the  same  vidue  has  been  imported  in 
bottoos ; while  upwards  of  two  millions  of  foreign  cigars  have  ended  in  smoke.  The 
value  of  foreign  goods,  entered  directly  for  the  Crystal  Palace  Exhibition,  was  less 
than  one  million  of  dollars ; but  a larae  quantity  were  also  displaced  which  were  taken 
the  stock  entered  for  sale.  How  many  interesting  associations  are  connected 
with  these  details  of  a trade  reaching  $96,000,000  I 

NAVIGATION  OF  BALTDIORE  IN  1853, 


vtasxLs  ARaivao  at  Baltimore 

DUEINO  TUE  TEAR 

I85i. 

1853,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  BAT 

CKAn. 

18$]. 

January 

No.  of  ships. 

Barks. 

Brigs. 

Schooners. 

Total. 

TotaL 

4 

13 

29 

82 

128 

66 

February 

10 

22 

19 

79 

180 

168 

Slardi 

17 

25 

89 

88 

169 

170 

£pril 

2 

24 

28 

87 

186 

175 



19 

24 

24 

97 

164 

163 

25 

26 

42 

96 

189 

166 

July. 

24 

29 

80 

74 

167 

167 

August 

81 

26 

80 

93 

179 

166 

September 

26 

27 

88 

98 

184 

187 

October 

84 

27 

84 

102 

197 

188 

November 

26 

17 

19 

69 

181 

152 

December 

80 

18 

24 

127 

199 

154 

Total,  1863.... 

248 

277 

851 

1,087 

1,968 

1,889 

“ 1862..- 

188 

292 

401 

1,068 

1,889 

“ 1861..- 

103 

214 

846 

970 

1,638 

Note. — The  large  increase  in  the  number  of  ships  arrived  the  past  year,  is  to  be  ao- 
eounted  for  by  our  including  all  the  steamships  of  the  Parker  Vein  Coal  Company’s 
line  in  that  class. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  COTTON  IN  EUROPE  AND  UNITED  STATES. 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  publishes  the  following  table,  furnished  by  a 
correspondent,  showing  the  distribution  of  the  cotton  supply  for  the  last  ten  years, 


tfpreseed  by  the  per  centage 


Crop  and 
stock,  say 
total 

Great 

Britain. 

France. 

North 

of 

Europe. 

Other 
Foreign 
ports. 
Per  ct. 

United 

States. 

Burnt, 
stock  on 
band. 

Tears. 

•apply. 

Per  Cl, 

Per  ct. 

Per  cl. 

Per  ct. 

Perct 

1862-3 

8,364,068 

61.78 

12.72 

6.10 

6.77 

20.59 

4.04 

1861-2  

8,143,920 

2,623,187 

68.03 

13.40 

6.87 

6.87 

19.18 

8.15 

1860-1 

56.13 

11.94 

6.13 

6.63 

16.02 

5.25 

1849-50 

2,261,459 

49.16 

12.86 

5.20 

6.40 

21.66 

7.72 

1848-9 

2,900,964 

2,662,771 

68.03 

12.70 

6.71 

6.89 

17.86 

5.81 

1847-8 

61.63 

10.89 

4.70 

6.25 

20.76 

6.78 

1846-7 

1,886,773 

44.06 

12.81 

4.01 

4.94 

22.60 

11.49 

1845-d 

2,194,663 

60.28 

16.39 

3.95 

5.38 

19.26 

4.79 

1844-5.. 

2,654,275 

56.84 

14.06 

5.26 

6.89 

16.22 

8.28 

1843-4 

2,124,895 

66.60 

13.30 

8.25 

8.54 

16.32 

7.00 

Average  per  year 

62.20 

13.11 

8.67 

6.30 

18.95 

6.87 

The  total  supply  figures  show  the  crop  of  each  season,  including  stock  brought  over. 
1897,  that  year  of  European  famine,  stand  i out  in  bjM  relief,  showing  the  decided 
•fleet  of  high  bread  prices  upon  cotton  consumption.  In  it,  crop  of  lSl6-’47,  England, 
•uflering  under  famine,  took  6 per  cent  less  of  the  supply,  viz : 1,835,773  bales,  than 
h bad  the  year  before,  of  viz:  2,194,663  bales.  Francs  nearly  2 per  cent  less ; other 
Qountries,  especially  the  United  States,  profiting  by  the  high  prices  of  bread  stuffs, 
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took  a larger  proportioD  than  usual,  consuming  equal  to  half  of  the  quantity  taken  bf 
Great  Britain,  jet  leaving  11^  per  cent  of  supply  as  stock  on  band.  1848,  the  year 
of  continental  revolutions,  favored  ^gland's  manufacturing  interest  It  took  5 If  per 
cent  of  a supply  of  2,562,471  bales;  F^rance,  the  chief  seat  of  disturbances,  taking  w 
lof  per  cent  less  than  it  took  of  any  crop.  We  are  entering  upon  a new  season,  with 
by  no  means  low  prices  for  cotton,  with  an  advancing  grain  market  in  Europe  and 
unsettled  state  of  politics  threatening  war  over  the  European  continent,  besides  an  in- 
creasing stringency  in  the  leading  money  markets. 


IMPORTS  OF  COFFEE  AT  BALTIMORE. 

The  following  table,  showing  the  imports  of  coffee  at  the  port  of  Baltimore,  b de- 
rived from  the  Coffee  Circular  of  White  (k  Elder,  brokers: — 


1849... 

Imports  In  bsgs. 
219.458 

Max.  price. 

12  c. 

Min.  price. 

6 c. 

At.  price. 
8 c. 

1860... 

190,919 

15 

H 

11 

1861... 

801,634 

Hi 

H 

H 

1862... 

248,248  ' 

H 

8t 

1858... 

m 

9 

10 

During  the  several  years  enumerated,  the  stocks  have  not  been,  at  any  time,  lets 
than  10,000,  or  more  than  50,000  bags,  until  July  last,  when  there  accumulated 
87.000  bags;  yet  the  market  held  up  bravely  at  for  good  average  lota. 


LUMBER  TRADE  AT  BANGOR  IN  1853. 

The  official  report  of  the  lumber  trade  for  1858,  at  Bangor,  shows  a short  supply  as 
.compared  with  the  year  1852.  The  lumber  surveyor  reports  the  following  quantities 
m surveyed  for  the  two  years : — 


m.  1811. 

Feet  Green  Pine 102,448,465  82,540,021 

“ Dry  Pine 21,956,271  9,944,600 

“ Spruce 63,859,929  78,087,006 

“ Hemlock,  Ac 11,129,767  12,870,477 


Total 199,889,428  182,942,284 


NAUTICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 


HOTICE  TO  UARINSRS. 

Stookbolm,  October  7, 16S3. 

The  royal  Ministry  of  Marine  announce,  for  the  information  and  guidance  of  sea- 
faring men,  that  a change  in  the  mode  of  lighting  the  beacon  upon  the  Siaryun^fhi, 
which  was  decreed  and  notified  on  the  4th  of  March  last,  (namely,  that  a third-rlaas 
refierting  light  should  be  established  in  place  of  the  coal-fire  beacon,)  has  been  efl^- 
ed  during  the  past  summer ; and  that  the  new  liglit  which  has  been  ready  since  the 
28th  ultimo,  will  hereafter  be  continued  during  the  hours  ordered  fur  the  other  light- 
houses in  the  kingdom. 

7'he  light-tower  is  built  of  gray  stone,  (granite.)  plastered  and  whitewashed,  to  the 
bight  of  46^  feet,  where  a balcony  begins,  and  a breast- wall  of  fire-proof  brick  for  the 
light  apparatus.  From  this  a strong  fixed  light,  57  feet  above  ground  and  88  feet 
above  the  sen,  (the  cliff  being  81  feet  high,)  shines  upon  the  horizon  from  about  N.  W. 
by  W.  ^ W.  around  the  compass  north,  enst,  nr.d  south,  to  3.  W.  ^ S.  The  light  may 
be  seeu  from  a ship’s  deck,  in  clear  weather,  at  a di^tHnce  of  8^  Swedish  sea  mile*,  ur 
14  English  minutes.  It  is  situated  in  north  latitude  61^9'  56”,  east  of  Ferroe  85^  30', 
or  east  of  Grtenwhich  17°  20'  15”. 

.As  it  appears  that  the  building  for  Holm<^a<ld’s  Light  cannot  be  completed  this 
year,  the  present  provisional  light,  of  which  notice  was  given  io  the  above-uaiDcd  ad- 
vertisement, will  be  continued  until  next  year. 
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UOBTS  Oil  THE  RIVER  ELBE. 

NSW  LIGHT  AT  KUQELBAAK,  AND  CHANGES  IN  THE  OTHER  LIGHTS. 

Hydroobafuic  Ornct)  December  6tb,  1853. 

Captain  E.  Abendroth,  Chief  Pilot  of  Cuxhavcn,  has  announced  that  the  following 
changes  in  the  lights  on  the  Elbe  will  take  place  about  the  end  of  this  month : — 

1.  NEUWEEK  FIXED  LIGHT. 

The  Low  Light  on  the  Island  of  Nenwerk,  at  the  entrance  of  the  River  Elbe,  is  in- 
tended to  be  screened  so  as  not  to  be  seen  by  a vessel  when  it  is  between  the  bearings 
of  S.  by  W.  and  S.  W.  by  S.,  or  when  she  is  between  the  buoy  No.  6 (V.)  and  the 
buoy  F.  which  carries  a vane,  off  Neuwerk  Island. 

The  intention  of  this  arrangement  is  to  apprise  vessels  coming  up  the  river  that 
they  are  entering  the  narrow  and  dangerous  part  of  the  channel,  and  tnat  it  would  be 
WTident  therefore  to  anchor.  If,  however,  they  persist  in  standing  on,  as  soon  as  the 
light  reappears,  they  should  alter  the  course  from  S.  E.  by  K to  E.  by  S.  and  even  E., 
in  order  to  allow  for  the  indraft  of  the  Eitzen  Loch,  which  is  strong  from  first  to  half 
flood. 

2.  EUGELBAAK  FIXED  LIGHT. 

At  Kugelbaak,  or  the  Ball  Beacon,  a fixed  light  is  to  be  established  which  will  be 
visible  between  the  bearings  of  S.  E.  by  S.  and  S.  W.,  or  from  the  buoy  J.  to  the  buoy 
L.orNo.lO,(X.)  o / . J j 

A vessel  coming  up  the  rhrer,  on  opening  this  light,  being  thus  apprised  that  she  is 
to  the  eastward  of  the  buoy  J.  should  immediately  alter  her  course  to  S.  E,  or  S.  E. 

until  the  Kugelbaak  and  Cuxhaven  Lights  are  in  one,  about  S.  by  E.  ^ £.,  and  steer 
directly  for  them  till  she  shoals  the  water  to  6 or  4 fathoms,  according  as  it  is  high  or 
low  water.  She  may  then  take  up  a S.  E.  or  8.  E.  by  S.  course,  so  as  to  bring  Cux- 
haveu  Light  on  her  starboard  bow.  When  she  has  passed  the  buoy  L.  she  will  lo.^e 
Mght  of  the  Kugelbaak  Light,  and  be  in  8 or  10  falhoros,  from  whence  a S.  by  E. 
course  will  clear  all  the  shoals  up  to  the  anchorage  of  Cuxhaven,  but  she  should  rec- 
ollect that  this  Reach  is  frequently  so  much  crowded  by  vessels  as  to  require  the  ut- 
Mt  caution  to  avoid  them. 


8.  CUXHAVEN  LIGHT, 

When  seen  from  the  lower  part  of  the  river,  will  appear  as  a flashing  light,  and  will 
thoB  be  distinguished  from  the  fixed  light  of  Kugelbaak. 


NEW  U6BTS  ON  TDE  COAST  OF  FRANCE. 

1.  AT  BALEINES  FOINT,  WEST  COAST. 

Hydroorapbic  OrricK,  Nov.  25tb,  1853. 

The  French  government  has  given  notice  that  the  present  light  which  revolves  in 
three-quarters  of  a minute  on  Baleinea  Point,  (the  northwestern  extremity  of  Re  Isl- 
and.) in  46®  14'  41"  N.,  and  1®  88'  27  ' West  from  Greenwich,  will  be  discontinued 
00  the  15th  of  January  next,  and  instead  thereof  these  two  following  lights  will  be 
eaUblished : — 

1.  A revolving  light  on  the  same  Point,  at  a little  distance  to  the  eastward  of  the 
present  tower,  but  with  intervals  of  only  half  a minute  between  the  eclipses.  The 
light  will  stand  1 64  feet  above  the  sea,  and  will  be  visible  20  miles.  The  eclipses  will 
not  be  total  within  the  distance  of  10  miles. 

2.  A fixed  light  on  the  reef  which  projects  a mile  and  a half  to  the  N.  W.  of  Baleines 
Point  It  stands  on  the  rock  called  the  Uaut-Banc  du  Nord,in  46°  15'  61"  North, 
ind  34'  59"  West  from  Greenwich.  It  is  29  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  visible  13 
miles. 

Navigators  are  reminded  that  the  dangers  off  Baleines  Poiut  extend  moru  than  a 
mile  to.  seaward  from  this  light 

2.  AT  PORTRIBUX,  NORTH  COAST. 

Since  the  24th  of  June  last,  a small  fixed  red  light  has  been  exhibited  on  the  pier 
of  Purtrieox,  49  feet  within  its  extremity.  It  stands  in  48°  38'  60"  North,  and 
VO  4^/  jQ'/  ffOi2^  Greenwich,  and  being  29  feet  almve  the  sea,  is  vnible  13 
mdea. 
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8.  uotrrs  ox  TBE  CHKBBODRO  BESA&TfATSB. 

On  the  1 2th  of  lost  month  a temporary  red  fixed  light  was  placed  on  the  western 
head  of  the  Breakwater  of  Cherbourg,  in  49°  40'  29"  north,  and  1°  38'  40"  west  from 
Greenwich.  Its  hight  is  89  feet  above  the  sea,  and  it  may  be  seen  10  miles. 

A similar  temporary  fixed,  but  green  light,  will  be  established  in  the  course  of 
December  next,  on  the  eastern  head  of  this  Breakwater,  but  its  hight  will  not  be  to 
much  as  of  that  on  the  western  head. 


UOHT  ON  BEAR  ISLAND,  MAINE. 

A fixed  white  light  will  be  exhibited  on  Monday,  the  6th  day  of  February,  1864,  at 
■unset,  and  on  each  succeeding  day  from  sunset  to  sunrise,  in  the  light  house  recently 
rebuilt  to  supply  the  place  of  the  one  destroyed  by  fire  last  December,  on  the  souU^ 
west  point  of  Bear  Island,  (which  is  one  of  the  northernmost  of  the  Cranberry  Islands, 
and  south  of  Mount  Desert  Island.)  This  light  is  intended  as  a guide  to  vessels  ei>* 
tering  Cranberry  Island,  northeast  and  southwest  harbors,  and  will  illuminate  | of  the 
arc  of  the  horizon. 

The  tower  is  constructed  of  red  brick,  and  is  joined  to  the  end  of  the  keepei^i 
dwelling ; the  roof  of  the  lantern  is  painted  black. 

The  center  of  the  lantern  is  24  feet  above  the  ground,  and  the  base  of  the  tower  88 
feet  above  high  water  mark. 

The  light  should  be  visible  in  good  weather  from  a position  ten  feet  above  the 
water,  at  the  distance  of  15A  nautic^  or  18  statute  miles. 

The  approximate  positiob  of  this  light  as  derived  from  Blunt’s  Chart,  is 

Lat.  44°  17'  North, 

Lon.  68°  17'  30"  West  from  Greenwich. . 

'The  following  magnetic  bearings  have  been  taken  from  the  light  house : — 

To  Baker’s  Island  Ligbt-housc,  S.  K.  by  S.,  distant  6A  miles ; Monument  on  Bunker^ 
Dry  Ledge,  K by  S.  A S.,  distant  2A-  miles ; Granite  Ledge,  (8  ft.  at  low  water,) 
E.  A S.,  distant  1 mile ; outer  end  of  Long  Ledge,  S.  W.  A S.,  distant  4A  miles ; north- 
west point  of  Cranberry  Island,  S.  by  W.  A W.,  distant  4 miles ; Flynn’s  Ledge,  & W. 

S., distant  3 miles. 

By  order  of  the  Light  bouse  Board, 

W.  B.  FRANKLIN, 

Corps  TopU  Enaiueers,  and  Inspector 

POETLAHD,  Mk.,  Dec.  8, 1853.  1st  L.  U.  District. 


BEACON  AND  UGHT  IN  KIEL  FIORD. 

HYDRooRApmo  Opficr,  Nov.  25tb,  1883. 

Her  Majesty’s  Government  has  been  officially  informed,  that  a beacon  has  recently 
been  placed  on  the  extremity  of  the  covered  part  of  the  reef  off  Friedrichs  Ort,  in 
Kiel  Fiord. 

It  consists  of  an  iron  rod,  fixed  in  the  ground,  and  carrying,  by  day,  three  balb, 
placed  in  the  form  of  an  equilateral  triangle,  on  the  following  marks: — The  old  beacon 
on  the  point  bearing  W.  A N.,  (mag.)  and  the  small  light  shown  on  the  rampart 
W.  N.  W. 

At  night,  when  the  weatliar  will  permit,  a lantern  is  suspended  from  the  above  new 
beacon,  16  feet  above  the  sea;  and  when  prevenied  by  storms, drift-ice,  or  other  causes, 
a lantern  will  be  hung  on  a pole  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  beacon,  bota 
little  above  it. 

DISCONTINUANCE  OF  THE  REVOLVING  LIGHT  ON  CAPE  MACflICHACO, 

(nortb  coast  or  spain.) 

Htdroorapbic  Oppick,  Nov.  S4lh^  1883. 

Her  majesty’s  government  has  been  this  day  informed  that  the  revolving  light  on 
Cape  Macliichaco,  about  four  leagues  to  the  eastward  of  Bilbao,  in  43°  28'  north,  and 
2°  49'  10"  west  of  Greenwich,  was  discontinued  on  the  14th  inst,  for  cerUin  repain 
required  to  be  made. 
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IN  OPIDAI  FACTORY. 

At  Gbazeepore,  one  hot  and  windy  day,  I went  down  to  the  “opiutu  go-downs”  or 
stores.  The  atmosphere  of  a hot  and  windy  day  at  Ghazeepore,  if  it  should  ever  be 
tboQght  suitable  for  invalids  or  others,  may  be  inhaled  in  England  by  any  one  who 
will  stand  at  the  open  door  of  an  oven  and  breathe  a fog  of  fried  sand  cunningly 
blown  therefrom.  After  a two  miles  drive  through  heat,  and  wind,  and  odoriferous 
bazaar,  we — I and  two  friends — found  our  way  to  a practicable  breach  or  gateway  in 
a high  railing  by  which  the  store-house  is  surrounded.  A faint  scent  as  of  decaying 
vegetable  matter  assailed  our  noses  as  we  entered  the  court  of  the  go -down  ; as  for 
the  go-down  itself,  it  was  a group  of  long  buildings  fashioned  in  the  common  Indian 
style,  Venetian-doored,  and  having  a great  deal  more  door  than  wall.  In  and  out  and 
about  these  doors  there  was  a movement  of  scantily  clad  coolies  (porters)  bearing  on 
their  heads  large  earthen  vessels ; these  vessels,  carefully  sealed,  contained  o[num 
fresh  out  of  the  poppy  district.  Poppy-headed — I mean  red-turbaned — accountants 
bustled  about,  while  burk unday  (or  ^licemen)  whose  brains  appeared  to  be  as  full  of 
drowsiness  as  any  jar  in  the  go-down,  were  lazily  lounging  about,  with  their  swords 
beside  them,  or  el^  fastened  in  sleep  beside  their  swords. 

The  doorway  was  shown  to  us  through  which  we  should  get  at  the  Sahib,  or  officer 
on  duty.  Entering  the  doorway,  we  pushed  through  a crowd  of  natives  into  an  atmo- 
sphere drugged  powerfully  with  the  scent  of  opium.  The  members  of  the  crowd 
were  all  carrying  tin  vessels ; each  vessel  was  half  full  of  opium,  in  the  form  of  a 
black,  sticky  dough,  and  contained  also  a ticket  showing  the  name  of  the  grower,  a 
specimen  of  whose  opium  was  therein  presented,  with  the  names  of  the  village  and 
(ustrict  in  which  it  was  grown. 

The  can-bearers,  eager  as  cannibals,  all  crowded  round  a desk,  at  which  their  vic- 
tim, the  gentleman  on  duty,  sat.  Oans  were  flowing  in  from  all  sides.  On  the  right 
hand  of  the  Sahib  stood  a native  Mcphistopheles,  with  sleeves  tucked  up,  who  darted 
his  band  into  the  middle  of  each  can  as  it  came  near,  pawed  the  contents  with  a mys- 
terious rapidity,  extracted  a bit  of  the  black  dough,  carried  it  briskly  to  bis  nose,  and 
instantly  pronounced  in  English  a number  which  the  Sahib,  who  has  faith  in  hit 
familiar,  inscribed  at  once  in  red  ink  on  the  ticket.  As  I approached,  Mephistopheles 
was  good  enough  to  hold  a dainty  morsel  to  my  nose,  and  call  upon  me  to  express  the 
satisfaction  of  a gourmand.  It  was  a lump  of  the  finest,  I was  told.  So  readily  can 
this  native  tell  by  the  feel  of  opium  whether  foreign  substance  has  been  addecT,  and 
so  readily  can  he  distinguish  by  the  smell  its  quality,  that  this  test  by  Mephistopheles 
is  rarely  found  to  differ  much  in  its  result  from  the  more  elaborate  tests  presently  to 
be  described.  The  European  official,  who  was  working  with  the  thermometer  at  a 
hundred,  would  be  unable  to  remain  longer  than  four  hours  at  his  desk ; at  the  end  of 
that  time  another  would  come  to  release  him,  and  assume  his  place. 

Out  of  each  can,  when  it  was  presented  for  the  first  rough  test,  a small  portion  of 
the  dough  was  taken,  to  be  carried  off  into  another  room.  Into  this  room  we  were 
mtroduced,  and  found  the  thermometer  working  its  way  up  from  a hundred  and  ten 
degrees  to  a hundred  and  twenty.  On  our  left,  as  we  entered,  was  a table,  whereat 
about  half  a dozen  natives  sat,  weighing  out,  in  measured  portions  of  one  hundred 
mins,  the  specimens  that  bad  just  been  sent  to  them  out  of  the  chamber  of  cans. 
Each  portion  of  a hundred  grains  was  placed,  as  it  was  weighed,  upon  a small  plate 
by  itself,  with  its  own  proper  ticket  by  its  side.  The  plates  were  in  the  next  place 
carried  to  another  part  of  the  chamber,  fitted  up  with  steam  baths — not  unlike  tables 
in  appearance — and  about  these  baths  or  tables  boys  were  sitting,  who  with  spatulas 
industriously  spread  the  opium  over  each  plate,  as  though  the  plate  were  bread,  and 
the  opium  upon  it  were  a piece  of  butter.  This  being  done  over  the  steam-bath, 
caused  the  water  to  depart  out  of  the  drug,  and  left  upon  the  plate  a dry  powder, 
which,  being  weighed,  and  found  to  be  about  twenty-three  grains  lighter  by  the  loss 
of  moisture,  is  called  standard  opium.  If  the  hundred  grains  after  evaporation  leave 
a residue  of  more  than  seventy -seven,  the  manufacturer  is  paid  a higher  price  for  bis 
more  valuable  sample ; if  the  water  be  found  in  excess,  the  price  paid  for  the  opium- 
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dough  is,  of  course,  lower  than  the  standard.  I thought  it  a quaint  sight  when  I 
watched  the  chattering  young  chemists  naked  to  the  waist,  at  work  over  their  heated 
tables,  grinding  vigorously  with  their  blunt  knife-blades  over  what  appeared  to  bfr  a 
very  dirty  set  of  cheese  plates.  But  the  heat  of  this  room  was  so  great  that  we  felt 
in  our  bodies  what  was  taking  place  about  us,  and  before  there  had  been  time  for  the 
reduction  of  each  hundred  grains  of  our  own  flesh  to  the  standard  seventy -seven,  we 
beat  a retreat  from  the  chamber  of  evaporations. 

With  the  curiosity  of  Bluebeard^s  wives  we  proceeded  to  inspect  the  mysteries  of 
the  next  chamber.  It  was  full  of  vats,  and  in  the  vats  was  opium,  and  over  the  vats 
were  ropes  depending  from  the  ceiling,  and  depending  from  the  ropes  were  naked 
Men — natives — themselves  somewhat  opium- colored,  kicking  and  stamping  lustily 
within  the  vats  upon  the  opium  ; each  vat  was  in  fact  a mortar,  and  each  man  a living 
pestle,  and  in  this  room  a quantity  of  opium — worth  more  lacs  of  rupees  than  I have 
ever  had  between  my  fingers — was  being  mixed  and  kneaded  by  the  legs  of  m^ 
preparatory  to  being  made  up  into  pills.  From  the  chamber  of  pestles,  with  curiosity 
unsated,  we  went  forward  to  peep  into  the  chamber  of  the  pills. 

A rush  of  imps,  in  the  tight  brown  dresses  furnished  to  them  gratuitously  by  their 
mother  nature,  each  imp  carrying  a bolus  in  bis  hand  of  about  the  size  of  a foi^  two 
pound  shot,  encountered  us,  and  almost  laid  ns  prostrate  as  we  entered.  This — the 
fourth — chamber  was  a long  and  narrow  r:om  quite  full  of  busy  natives,  every  tongue 
industriously  talking,  and  every  finger  nimble  over  work.  Around  the  walla  of  this 
room  there  are  low  stools  placed  at  even  distances,  and  upon  each  stool  a workman 
rather  squats  than  sits,  having  before  him  a brass  cup,  of  which  the  interior  would  fit 
one  half  of  a bolus.  Before  each  man  upon  a stool  there  stands  a man  without  a sti^ 
and  a boy  with  a saucer.  The  man  without  a stool  has  by  his  side  a number  of  dried 
poppv  leaves,  of  which  he  takes  a few,  and  having  moistened  them  in  a dark  gummy 
liquid,  which  is  simply  composed  of  the  washings  of  the  various  vessels  used  in  the 
establishment,  be  hands  the  moistened  poppy  leaves  to  the  mao  upon  the  stool  who 
sits  before  the  cup.  The  man  upon  the  stool,  who  has  been  rubbing  the  same  liquid 

fum  with  his  fingers  over  the  inner  surface  of  the  cup — as  housekeepers,  I suppose, 
utter  their  jelly  moulds — proceeds  to  fit  in  two  or  three  leaves ; then,  with  his  fingers 
spreads  over  them  more  gum ; then,  adds  a few  leaves  more,  and  fits  them  neatly 
with  his  closed  hand  round  the  bottom  of  the  cup,  until  he  has  made  a good  lining  to 
St.  Hie  companion  without  the  stool  has,  in  the  meantime,  brought  to  his  band  a fixed 
quantity  of  opium,  a mass  weighing  two  pounds,  and  this  the  genius  of  the  stool  puts 
into  the  cup ; leaves  are  then  added  on  the  top  of  it,  and  by  a series  of  those  dexter- 
ous and  inscrutably  rapid  twists  of  the  band  with  which  all  cunning  workmen  are 
familiar,  he  rapidly  twists  out  of  his  cup  a ball  of  opium,  within  a yellowish  brown 
coat  of  leaves,  resembling,  as  I have  already  said,  a forty-two  pound  shot  He  shoots 
it  suddenly  into  the  earthen  saucer  held  out  by  the  boy,  and  instantly  the  boy  takes 
to  bis  heels  and  scampers  off  with  bis  big  pill  of  opium,  which  is  to  be  taken  into  the 
yard  and  there  exposed  to  the  air  until  it  shall  have  dried.  These  pills  are  called 
cakes,  but  they  belong,  evidently,  to  the  class  of  unwholesome  confectionary.  A work- 
man of  average  dexterity  makes  seventy  such  cakes  in  a day.  During  the  manufac- 
turing season,  this  factory  turns  out  daily  from  six  thousand  five  hundred  to  seven 
thousand  c ikes ; the  number  of  cakes  made  in  the  same  factory  in  one  season  being 
altogether  about  twenty-seven  thousand.  A large  proportion  of  these  cakes  are  made 
for  the  Chinese,  but  they  do  not  at  all  agree  with  the  Chinese  digestion.  The  manu- 
facture of  the  opium  is  not  hurtful  to  the  health  of  those  who  are  engaged  upon  the 
factory. 

The  key  of  a fifth  chamber  being  in  our  power,  we  continued  steadfast  in  onr  en- 
terprise, and  boldly  looked  into  the  chemical  test-room  of  a small  laboratory,  of 
which  the  genius  appeared  before  us  suddenly  with  a benign  expression  on  his  ooon- 
tenance,  and  offered  chairs.  His  clothes  are  greatly  splashed,  and  he  is  busy  among 
opium  tins,  of  which  the  contents  have  been  pronounced  suspicious  by  the  Mephisto- 
pneles  in  the  first  chamber.  From  the  contents  of  one  of  these  cans  an  assistant  take# 
a portion,  and  having  made  with  it  a solution  in  a test  tube,  bands  it  to  die  chemist 
The  chemist,  from  &>ttle8  in  which  potent  and  mysterious  spirits  are  locked  np, 
selecting  one,  bids  it,  by  the  mysterious  name  of  iodine,  depart  into  the  solution  and 
declare  whether  he  finds  starch  to  be  there.  The  iodine  spirit  does  its  bidding,  goes 
among  the  opium,  and  promptly  there  flashes  through  the  glass  a change  of  color,  the 
appointed  signal,  by  which  the  magic  spirit  of  the  bottle  telegraphs  to  the  benign 
genius  of  Uie  laboratory  that  **  The  grower  who  sent  this  opium  fraudulently  added 
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flour  to  to  increue  its  weight**  The  fraud  having  been  exposed,  the  adalterated 
drag  has  a little  red  ink  mark  made  upon  its  ticket.  The  consequence  of  that  mark 
viH  be  confiscation,  and  great  disap^intment  to  the  dealer  who  attempted  a dis- 
honest increase  of  his  gain. 

We  have  nothing  more  to  see,  bat  we  have  something  more  to  hear,  and  the  veiy 
kind  chemist  will  be  our  informant  There  are  two  opium  agencies,  one  at  Patna  and 
one  at  Ghazeepore.  I know  nothing  whatever  about  Patna.  For  the  Gbazeepore 
igency  the  opium  is  gprown  in  a district  lying  between  its  headquarters,  Ghazeepore 
lod  Agra.  Its  cultivation  gives  employment  to  one  hundred  and  twenty- seven 
thousand  laborers.  The  final  preparation  of  the  ground  takes  place  in  the  months  of 
October  and  November.  Under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  of  soil  and  season, 
twenty-four  or  twenty-six  pounds  weight  of  standard  opium  is  got  from  one  biggah  of 
lind;  one  biggah  being  a little  more  than  three-fifths  of  an  acre.  Under  unfavorable 
drcumstances  the  yield  may  be  as  little  as  six  or  eight  pounds  to  the  biggah,  the 
average  produce  being  from  twelve  pounds  to  sixteen. 

To  obtain  the  opium,  as  is  well  known,  the  capsule  of  the  poppy  is  scored  or  cut ; 
the  scoring  is  effected  with  a peculiar  tool  that  makes  three  or  four  (vertical  and 
parallel)  wounds  at  a single  stroke.  This  wounding  of  the  hearts  of  the  poppies  is 
eommonly  the  work  of  women.  The  wounds  having  been  made,  the  quantity  of 
juice  exuding  seems  to  depend  very  much  upon  conditions  of  the  atmosphere.  Dews 
increase  the  fiow,  but  while  they  make  it  more  abundant,  they  cause  it  also  to  be 
darker  and  more  liquid.  East  winds  lessen  the  exudation.  A moderate  westerlv 
wind,  with  dews  at  night,  is  the  condition  most  favorable  to  the  opium  harvest,  both 
as  regards  quantity  and  quality  of  produce. 

The  average  per  centage  of  morphia  in  this  opium  is  from  one  and  three  quarters  to 
three  and  a half;  of  narcotine,  from  three  quarters  to  three  and  a half  These  are  the 
valoable  principles  of  the  drug.  In  some  opium,  the  per  centage  of  moiphia  runs  up 
to  ten  ana  three  quarters  per  centage  of  morphia,  and  six  per  centage  or  narcotine. 

The  income  drawn  from  its  opium  by  the  East  India  Company  amounts  to  some 
two  and  a half  crores  of  rupees — ^two  and  a half  millions  of  pounds  sterling. — Diekeiu, 


ANCIEHT  MIMES  OM  LAKE  SUPERIOR. 

The  Lake  Superior  region  of  America  is  richer  than  any  other  region  of  the  world 
io  copper.  It  is  not  many  vears  ago  since  these  rich  seams  of  copper  were  discovered, 
end  with  our  knowledge  of  the  Indian’s  character,  and  our  entire  ignorance  of  the 
history  of  the  past,  io  respect  to  the  inhabitants  of  Northern  America,  it  was  supposed 
that  our  modern  discoveries  of  these  minerals  were  the  first  ever  made  by  mortal  men. 
The  huge  mounds  scattered  over  our  country  have  left  traces  behind  them  of  a race 
long  since  passed  away,  but  in  a more  striking  manner  have  evidences  of  that  race 
been  recently  broi^ht  to  light  in  the  discovery  of  ancient  mines,  tools,  Ac.,  in  the  Lake 
Superior  region.  In  1848  Uie  first  of  these  old  mines  was  discovered,  and  in  it  was 
lofi^  a mass  of  pure  copper,  weighing  six  tons,  which  had  been  raised  by  ancient 
wedges,  and  rolled  along  tne  gallery,  ^ese  ancient  mines  extended  over  a tract  of 
country  100  miles  long,  running  from  N.  & to  S.  W.  A great  number  of  ancient  tools 
have  been  found,  they  all  consist  of  bard  stone,  with  single  and  double  grooves  for  the 
reception  of  handles,  like  those  now  employed  by  blacksmiths  for  bolding  their 
wedges. 

^e  marks  of  old  fires  extended  everywhere,  showing  that  they  employed  beat  in 
their  mining  operations — by  heating  the  rock  first,  then  cooling  it  quickly  with  water 
to  soften  it — the  plan  for  softening  copper.  When  did  those  ancient  miners  work 
these  mines,  and  who  were  they  f Trees  of  hundreds  of  years  standing,  extend  their 
rooto  on  the  sur&ce  of  a soil  which  have  required  ages  to  accumulate,  over  some  of 
their  deepest  works.  We  have  no  evidence  of  who  those  miners  were,  except  by  the 
tools  which  have  been  left  behind  them ; but  at  one  time  they  must  have  been  nu- 
merous, for  quite  a number  of  their  old  excavations  have  been  opened  up.  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  th^  were  the  forefathers  of  the  present  race  of  Indians!  It  is  possiole ; 
savage  man  in  all  countriee  is  a wreck  of  former  civilization.  The  descendants  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  are  not  like  their  forefathers ; we  know  them  to  be  wrecks  of  a 
former  dvilizatioa  Tribes  and  men,  separated  from  communication  and  contact  with 
others  of  their  species,  soon  degenerate,  and  dwindle  into  the  savage  state.  It  is, 
therefore,  quite  possible  that  the  old  copper  mines  of  the  Lake  Superior  region  were 
the  forefiathers  of  the  present  race  of  Indiana 
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IROIT:  AND  TflS  WATS  FOR  CONTERTING  IT  INTO  STEEL 

A late  number  of  Appleton* % Meehaniet*  Maganns  contains  an  article  on  iron,  and 
the  various  ways  for  its  conversion  into  steel.  The  following  is  a portion  of  it,  which 
embodies  much  interesting  and  valuable  information : — 

Steel,  which  has  been  rendered  excessively  hard  and  brittle  by  heating  to  redness 
and  suddenly  quenching  in  water,  admits  of  having  its  hardness  reduced,  and  of 
acquiring  elasticity  by  a process  c^ed  **  tempering.”  This  admits  of  the  following 
illustrations : — 

Let  three  strips  of  elastic  steel,  of  equal  length  and  breadth,  and  thickness,  be 
placed  on  a clear,  glowing  fire ; when  they  become  equally  red-hot,  remove  two  of 
them  with  a pair  of  tongs,  and  drop  them  into  cold  water ; then  remove  the  third, 
and  place  it  upon  the  hearth  to  cool. 

T^e  one  of  the  suddenly-quenched  stripe,  and  attempt  to  bend  it  by  the  strength 
of  the  hands ; it  will  not  bend,  but  will  break  short,  and  will  scratch  glara ; so  that  the 
steel  by  this  treatment  has  be^me  exceedingly  brittle  and  hard. 

Take  the  strip  that  has  slowly  cooled  upon  the  hearth;  it  will  bend  with  the  same 
facility  as  a similar  sized  slip  of  copper  would  bend ; and,  like  it,  will  keep  the  form 
into  which  it  is  bent,  and  will  not  scratch  glass ; so  that  the  ste^  by  this  treatment 
has  become  extremely  flexible  and  soft. 

Lastly,  take  the  remaining  strip  of  suddenly-quenched  steel,  polish  one  of  its  sur- 
faces with  emery  paper,  then  let  the  end  of  a large  iron  poker  oe  heated  bright-red 
hot,  and  afterwards  ^ supported  horizontally  upon  a brick  or  tile,  placed  on  a table 
near  the  light;  lay  the  strip  of  steel,  with  its  polished  surface  uppermost,  on  the  red- 
hot  poker  in  the  direction  of  its  leng^ ; in  the  course  of  a few  seconds,  the  steel  will 
present  a curious  display  of  colors,  commencing  with  straw  tint,  which  gradually 
deepens  to  brown,  next  to  red,  with  streaks  of  purple,  and  ultimately  to  fine  blue ; 1^ 
it  be  removed  and  allowed  to  cooL 

When  cold,  it  will  be  found  to  bend  with  readiness,  and  to  fly  back  to  its  original 
straight  form  when  the  bending  force  is  removed : it  admits  of  bebg  scratched  with  a 
piece  of  the  brittle,  hard  strip  ; so  that  by  this  treatment  the  steel  has  become  less 
brd  than  it  was,  and  also  regained  its  elasticity,  or  technically,  it  has  acquired  **  spring 
temper.” 

The  colors  that  appear  upon  steel,  during  the  process  of  tempering,  depend  upon  its 
iron  sustaioing  slight  oxidation,  and  is  therefore  rendered  capable  of  decomposing 
light,  and  of  reflecting  some  of  its  chronic  rays,  or  their  mixtures ; for  when  polished 
steel  is  heated  out  of  the  contact  of  air,  it  retains  its  peculiar  lustre,  and  only  reflects 
white  light,  yet  it  becomes  perfectly  tempered  to  any  required  extent. 

The  chemist  has  accurately  determined  the  degree  of  heat  by  which  steel  may  be 
suitably  tempered  for  various  implements,  and  has  communicated  another  important 
fact  to  the  artisan,  that  mercury  may  be  heated  to  any  degree  short  of  its  lx>iltDg 
point,  so  that  a thermometer  introduced  into  it  will  denote  the  temperature  which 
auy  given  tenmer  will  be  acquired.  The  best  temper  for  pen-knives  is  attained  at  the 
straw  color.  This  appears  at  450  degrees ; accordingly,  the  mercury  is  heated  to  such 
temperature,  and  introducing  two  or  three  hundred  hard  steel  blades,  they  will  be 
effectually  and  simultaneously  tempered  without  involving  the  tedious  necessity  of 
watching  the  appearance  of  the  straw  color  upon  each  individual  blade,  as  must  be 
done  if  they  were  placed  on  heated  iron. 

The  tempering  of  steel,  therefore,  consists  in  reducing  its  excessive  hardness  to  a 
moderate  degree,  by  gentle  heating,  which  also  restores  its  toughness  and  elasticity. 

The  various  colors  that  announce  its  fitness  for  cutting  instruments,  and  the  tem- 
perature at  which  they  appear  if  it  be  heated  in  air,  or  at  which  temper  is  conferred 
if  it  be  heated  under  mercury,  are  hereby  subjoined ; — 

At  430  deg.,  very  faint  yellow,  for  lancets. 

450  pale  straw  for  razors  and  scalpels. 

470  “ full  yellow  for  pen-knivea 

490  **  brown,  for  scissors  and  chisels,  for  cutting  iron. 

510  “ red,  with  purple  spots,  for  axes  and  plane-irons, 
t‘  purple,  for  table  knives  and  laige  shears. 

550  “ bright  blue,  for  swords,  watch  and  bell  springs. 

650  **  full  blue,  for  daggers  and  fine  saws. 

600  **  dark  blue,  or  almost  black,  the  softest  gradation  for  hand  and  pit  saws. 

Steel,  if  heated  still  further,  becomes  perfectly  soft. 
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Id  the  earlj  days  of  cbiTaliy.  the  art  of  tempering  steel  does  not  appear  to  haTe 
been  so  perfectly  understood  or  conducted  by  British  as  by  foreign  artificers,  especially 
those  of  Milan  or  Toledo ; and  as  an  “ armor  of  proof  and  trusty  sword**  were  of  vital 
importance  to  the  wearer  of  such  martial  panoply,  the  preference  was  generally  given 
to  foreign  manufacture.  Many  allusions  to  its  popularity  may  be  found  scattered 
throughout  the  pages  of  history  and  historical  romance. 

Artificers  who  wrought  in  steel  were  formerly  held  in  ^eat  estimation.  The  chief 
■mith  was  an  officer  of  considerable  dignity  in  Britain,  and  enioyed  many  privileges  ; 
among  others  he  was  entitled  to  a draught  of  every  Idnd  of  liquor  brought  into  his 
lord*8  dining  hall,  and  sat  next  to  the  chaplain  at  meals. 

The  iron  of  Sweden  is  highly  prized  for  the  production  of  steel,  and  commonly  bears 
the  title  of  “ steel  iron.’*  It  is  extremely  pure,  having  been  reduced  from  loadstone  or 
other  rich  oxides  of  iron,  by  the  direct  action  of  charcoal,  as  wood  fuel  is  plentiful  in 
that  country,  whilst  in  Britain  mineral  coal  is  more  abundant,  and  therefore  is  gener- 
ally employ^,  after  coking,  in  the  reduction  of  iron  ores,  which,  containing  a variety 
of  extraneous  matters,  deteriorate  the  quality  of  iron,  and  can  only  be  removed  with 
difficulty. 

When  iron  is  converted  into  steel  by  heating  with  charcoal,  its  surface  always  pre- 
sents a scarified  appearance,  and  Is  accordingly  distinguished  as  **  blistered  steel.** 
The  exact  cause  of  the  blistering  is  unknown,  although  it  has  been  referred  to  the 
vaporization  of  a portion  of  the  carbon  of  the  charcoal ; but  this  is  highly  improbable, 
as  it  is  eminently  distinguished  by  its  extreme  fixity  in  the  most  intense  artificial  heat. 

Blistered  steel,  when  reduced  into  smaller  bars,  and  beaten  under  heavy  hammers, 
Ibms  what  is  termed  “ titled  steel.’*  The  building  in  which  the  operation  is  perfornled 
is  called  “a  tilt,”  not  so  particularly  in  allusion  to  its  being  covered,  as  denoted  by  the 
word  of  Teutonic  origin,  but  on  account  of  the  workmen  when  holding  the  bar  of  steel 
aittiog  in  a kind  of  cradle  suspended  from  the  roof,  and  swinging  to  and  fro  as  he 
thrusts,  or  “ tilts,”  the  bar  under  the  hammer.  The  word  “ tilt,”  as  applied  to  this 
action,  and  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  hammer,  b of  Saxon  origin — imply  mg  to  thrust 
at,  aod  abo  to  vacillate,  or  to  move  up  and  down. 

Tilted  steel,  when  broken,  heated,  welted,  and  again  forged  into  bars,  is  known  as 
" shear  steel,**  from  the  circumstance  of  its  universM  employment  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  best  shears  for  sheep- shearing. 

English  cast  steel  is  another  variety  of  this  protean  compound  of  iron  and  carbon, 
aod  is  obtamed  by  melting  steel  with  vitrifiable  matters  and  diarcoal,  then  casting  it 
into  the  form  of  ingots,  which  are  subsequently  geutly  heated,  and  carefully  hammered, 
or  rolled  ioto  the  form  of  smaller  bars. 

Blistered  steel  and  cast  steel  contain  from  98  to  99  per  cent  of  iron ; the  remaining 
portion  consbts  of  carbon. 


VISIT  TO  A COAL  MINE. 

A corespondent  of  the  Kew  York  Journal  of  Commerce^  writing  from  the  Wyoming 
Valley,  fumbhes  a pleasant  account  of  a visit  of  inspection  made  by  himself  and  party 
to  one  of  the  extensive  coal  mines  in  that  region.  As  our  readers  may  feel  some  in- 
terest in  learning  the  mode  by  which  thb  important  and  necessary  article  of  fuel  b 
mined,  we  sulyoin  the  principal  portion  of  the  account : — 

Beautiful  as  the  valley  is,  and  rich  in  story  of  brave  old  times,  you  cannot  be  here 
long  without  yielding  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  admiring  the  wealth  which  lies  hid 
under  these  magnificent  mountains.  You  will  have  gazed  curiously  at  the  heaps  of 
shining  coal,  and  marveled  at  the  idea  that  thb  is  to  be  carried  from  these  remote  re- 
gions and  placed  on  your  grates  in  the  city,  or  used  to  ferry  you  across  the  rivers,  or 
to  carry  you  through  the  Sound ; and  you  will  possibly  have  peered  curiously  into  one 
of  the  numerous  black  boles  which  you  see  ou  every  side,  but  answered  with  a peremp- 
tory no,  any  proposition  that  has  been  made  to  snow  you  the  interior.  Thb  cannot 
last  long,  however,  and  you  find  yourself  some  pleasant  morning  in  a suit  of  regimen- 
tals for  penetrating  the  earth,  armed  with  a greasy  lamp,  your  sole  weapon  wherewith 
to  meet  and  overcome  the  darkness  of  blackness  which  opens  before  you. 

Thb  morning  we  formed  a party  to  visit  a coal  mine,  and  selecting  those  at  Wilkes- 
barre  as  most  desirable  on  account  of  cleanliness,  we  filled  two  carriages  with  our 
party,  and  drove  down  the  valley  road  through  Kingston,  and  across  the  Susquehanna 
i o Wilkesbarre.  Here  we  rested  only  long  enough  to  determine  which  mine  to  enter. 
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and  having  choeen  that  of  Mr.  Hilliard  and  Oaptain  Bowman,  about  half  a mile  ftum 
town,  we  presented  ourselves  to  Mr.  McOullough,  their  energetic  head  miner,  who  im- 
mediately provided  us  with  the  means  of  entering.  ^ 

There  were  three  ladies,  four  gentlemen,  and  one  boy  in  the  party,  just  enough  to 
fill  a car,  which,  being  emptied  of  its  load  of  coal,  had  two  benches  placed  lengthwise 
in  it,  on  which  wo  sat,  four  and  four,  facing  each  other,  each  gentlemw  cairyiM  m 
lamp,  and  the  ladies  covering  their  heads  with  every  available  protection  from  dnp- 
ping  water.  ^ * v i. 

This  mine  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  valley ; that  is  to  say,  it  penetmtes  the  ncbess 
vein  ever  found,  being  the  same  vein  with  that  worked  by  the  Baltimore  Company , 
and  beween  twenty  and  thirty  feet  in  thickness.  The  entrance  was  unusually 
sive ; and  probably  had  the  proprietors  anticipated  the  difficulty  they  exper^ced, 
they  woulci  never  have  attempted  the  opening.  The  vein  of  coal  was  reached  only 
after  penetrating  solid  rock  for  one  thousand  and  forty  feet 

Through  the  tunnel  thus  constructed  our  car  was^  drawn  by  a mule,  driven  by  u 
imp- like  boy  who  carried  the  never-missing  lamp  on  his  <»p,and  yelled  and  tormented 
the  mule  with  truly  diabolical  spirit  and  success.  Curious  exclamations  of  wonder, 
terror,  laughter,  fright  and  fun  escaped  from  the  ladies,  who  began  to  wish  themselw 
out  before  the  sunlight  disappeared;  but  their  courage  increased  as  we  advanced,  arc 
was  up  at  full  hi^t  when  the  guide,  stopping  the  car,  informed  us  we  were  at  tM 
coal.  It  looked  very  much  as  if  we  were.  Profound  blackness  was  all  around  us,  arc 
he  might  have  told  us  that  wo  were  at  the  coal  a hundred  feet  back,  and  it  womd 
probably  have  looked  as  much  like  it  But  as  our  eyes  became  accustomed  to  the 
iamp>-]igbt,  we  could  see  an  occasional  gleam  from  the  walls  of  the  cavern,  whidi  bad 
now  greatly  enlarged,  and  at  length  we  approached  the  sides  and  admired  the  glow- 
ing ebony  walls  and  shining  points.  We  now  walked  on,  with  mther  drap 
in  a confusion  of  mules,  and  cars,  and  miners,  out  of  which  chaos  it  seemed  impo^ble 
for  any  one  to  extract  order.  But  a brief  view  showed  that  all  was  going  on  regularly, 
and  we  began  to  understand  ourselves. 

The  vein  lay  on  an  inclination  of  perhaps  thirty  degrees  with  the  honxoo,  and^  of 
course  part  of  the  mine  was  on  a higher  level.  From  tois  higher  gan^ay,  ot  mine, 
the  shutes  were  constantly  pouring  down  their  masses  into  the  cars  below,  and 
as  fast  as  filled  were  arranged  in  trains  of  five  or  seven  and  sent  out  to  daylight 
through  the  tunnel  by  which  we  had  entered.  A large  furnace  glowed  in  the 
level,  kept  constantly  burning  for  the  purposes  of  ventilation,  while  the  intense  Uack- 
nesB  was  relieved  by  the  glaring  lights  in  the  cape  of  the  miners. 

The  roof  was  supported  by  enormous  pillars  of  coal,  left  sliding  as  they  worked 
around  them,  and  the  floors  were  everywhere  intersected  with  tracks  for  the  cm^ 
Pursuing  one  of  the  gangways  to  its  extremity,  we  found  the  men  working 
actual  labor  of  getting  out  the  coal  Some  were  picking  at  it  with  heavy  picks,  othere 
drilling  for  blMts,  and  others  loading  cars  with  the  scattered  masses  that  lay  aroimd. 
Satisfied  with  viewing  everything  we  returned  to  our  car,  remounted,  and  again,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  same  black  and  yelling  imp,  who  now  urged  his  mule  into  a gal- 
lop, were  drawn  out  into  the  sunshine.  • • 

There  are  a ^eat  many  matters  of  interest  connected  with  the  coal  business  in  the 
valley,  which  I have  amused  and  instructed  myself  by  collecting,  but  which,  I fw, 
will  prove  too  dull  and  statistical  for  a letter  of  this  sort ; but  I will  venture  to  add  a 
few  facts  that  will  interest  some  readers,  and  which  those  who  think  them  stupid  may 
pass  over.  . 

One  general  feet  of  interest  is,  that  the  coal  mines  are  seldom  worked  by  their 
owners.  They  are  opened  at  more  or  less  expense,  and  after  the  vein  is  reached  aM 
proves  good  and  plentiful,  the  owner  lets  the  mine  to  a contractor,  who  agrees  to 
It,  paying  so  muen  per  ton  to  the  owner  for  every  ton  he  takes  out  The  value  of  coal 
lands  may  be  estimated,  when  you  loam  that  one  gentleman  receives  fifty  cents  per 
ton  for  every  ton  taken  out  of  his  mine,  and  the  yield  is  a great  many  thourand  tons 
per  annum.  But  this  is  an  unusually  large  payment,  the  major  portion  of  owners  re- 
ceiving from  ten  to  thirty  cents  per  ton. 

The  effect  of  the  coal  deposit  is,  of  course,  great  on  the  value  of  land  in  the  valley, 
and  sales  are  not  unfrequently  made  of  large  tracts,  with  a reservation  of  all  rights  m 
mining,  as  well  as  sales  of  the  right  of  mining  without  selling  the  surface  of  the  soil. 
Produce  of  all  kinds  commands  the  highest  prices,  even  higher  than  in  the  city  mar- 
kets, and  although  the  valley  is  one  of  the  richest  grain-growing  remons  in  the  Stat^ 
as  you  miaht  ju^e  from  its  broad  fields  of  gold  and  areen,  yet  all  that  it  produce 
consumed  here,  and  nearly  as  much  again.  It  is  probable  that  nearly  the  whole  vallej 
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is  underlaid  with  coal  strata,  and  in  manj  places  the  upper  yein,  which  is  very  thin 
and  poor,  crops  out  on  the  surface.  The  owner  of  the  soil  bores  for  coal  in  the  usual 
way,  driying  a bar  down  into  the  rock,  drilling  deeper  and  deeper  until  the  bar  is  en- 
tirely down,  when  a joint  is  added,  and  the  hwt  is  hfted  and  let  drop  in  the  hands  of  a 
man  ontil  joint  after  joint  has  been  added.  The  dust  is  taken  out  of  the  hole  from 
time  to  time,  and  the  boring  continued  until  the  dust  is  either  coal  or  conglomerate 
rock.  If  the  latter  be  the  result,  the  work  is  abandoned.  Coal  is  neyer  found  below 
this  formation.  (I  am  particular  in  giving  the  minutis  of  this  process,  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  are  as  ignorant  as  1 was  a few  years  aga)  Large  tracts  of  land  are  owned 
by  companies,  such  as  the  Pennsylyania  Coal  Company,  which  are  not  worked,  nor  in- 
tended to  be  for  years,  but  which  will  in  time  yield  millions  of  tons  of  coal  to  the 
market 

You  cannot  fail  to  notice  the  immense  heaps  of  coal  lying  around  the  openings  of 
mines,  and  by  the  sides  of  the  railroads  leading  from  them  to  the  canals  and  else- 
where. These  are  the  accumulation  of  wmter  work,  when  the  canals  are  closed,  and 
are  yery  important  to  the  proprietors  as  a means  of  preventing  strikes  among  laborers. 
If  there  be  a sudden  demand  for  coal  in  the  market,  and  an  unusual  anxiety  to  fulfil 
orders,  the  miners  are  ready  to  seise  the  opportunity  for  a strike,  and  demand  higher 
wages.  The  result,  however,  is  only  to  throw  the  proprietors  back  on  their  reserved 
heaps,  from  which,  with  a half  doxen  men,  they  can  load  boats  as  fast  as  they  come, 
and  supply  a demand  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons.  The  check  b,  as  you  per- 
ceive, a very  useful  one,  and  costs  nothing. 

It  may  be  mtereating,  before  1 finish  my  letter  on  coal,  to  mention  the  various  routes 
by  which  the  article  reaches  the  market  The  Wilkesbarre  coal  goes  south  by  the 
iforth  Branch  Canal  to  the  various  Pennsylvania  marketa  The  Pittston  coal  follows 
the  same  route  to  some  extent  but  the  principal  portion  of  it  well  as  that  taken 
out  of  the  mines  at  Port  Griffith,  is  brought  over  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company’s 
railroad  to  Hawley,  where  it  takes  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal,  and  then  via  the 
Hudson  River  reaches  New  York.  This  railroad  is  a curious  structure,  being  laid  up 
and  down  the  mountains,  crossing  sometimes  by  high  trestle-work  over  the  tops  of 
lofty  trees,  carrying  nothing  but  coal  The  propelling  power  consists  of  stationary 
engines,  which  draw  the  cars  up  inclined  planes  to  hi^  points,  whence  they  go  down 
long  grades,  sometimes  for  miles,  by  their  own  impetus,  and  when  they  reacn  the  low- 
est part  of  the  grades  are  drawn  up  by  other  engines  and  again  started  down  hiU.  By 
this  expensive  route  the  price  in  the  market  is  kept  up ; and  Carbondale,  using  the 
same  fort  of  conveyance  to  Honesdale,  and  thence  via  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal 
azKl  Hudson  River  to  New  York,  is  of  course  unable  to  supply  the  market  at  any 
cheaper  rate. 


THE  OALBffi  LEAD  TRADE. 

We  derive  from  the  Galena  Jeffersonian  some  interesting  facts  in  regard  to  the  lead 
tnuie  of  that  section  of  the  country  for  the  year  just  closed : — 

Amount  of  lead  shipped  from  Galena  from  ISth  March  to  16  November, 


1862  pigs.  281,896 

Sent  forward  by  railroad  to  lakes 18,895 

Pigs 295, 7 88 

Amount  shipped  from  Dubuque,  Potosi,  Buena  Yista,  and  Cassville 95,794 

Total  shipments  for  1852 891,582 


When  compared  with  the  trade  of  1851  there  is  a deficiency  of  85,282  pigs.  But 
this  is  accounted  for  by  the  early  closing  of  navigation,  the  low  water  of  nearly  the 
whole  season,  and  the  bad  state  of  the  roads.  Immediately  preceding  the  close  of 
■avigation,  the  roads  between  Galena  and  the  furnaces  were  nearly  impassible,  and 
very  little  lead  was  received.  But  the  low  water  of  the  season,  and  nigh  freights, 
was  a still  more  serious  interruption  to  bostoess,  and  to  this  is  to  be  added  the  fact, 
that  navigation  closed  three  weeks  earlier  than  usuat  In  1851  the  last  shipment  was 
made  December  8d,  this  year  the  last  was  sent  forward  November  16.  A much  larger 
amount  has  been,  however,  left  on  the  levee  at  Galena.  The  Jeffersonian  thinks  that 
the  lead  shipments  have  now  reached  their  minimum,  and  that  hereafter  greater  sup- 
plies may  be  expected. 
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COAL— OUR  BUCK  D1AM05DS. 

There  was  a time  when  a moral,  brave,  and  industrious  people  could  become  a 
powerful  nation  independent  of  climate  and  natural  resources  of  country,  but  this,  we 
believe,  cannot  occur  again.  Men  are  indeed  animated  by  the  same  passions  that 
swayed  mankind  in  the  days  of  Pharaohs  and  Crosars,  but  the  nations  of  the  earth 
are  now  controlled  by  outward  circumstances  of  a totally  different  character,  and 
these  have  but  recently  come  into  existence.  The  invention  of  the  steam-engine  and 
the  application  of  its  mighty  power  to  manufacturing  and  commercial  purposes,  have 
made  those  nations  the  rulers  of  the  world  which  have  within  themselves  the  great- 
est resources  for  maintaining  the  all-conquering  agency  of  steam.  Commerce  is 
President  of  Nations,  and  Coal  is  her  Secretary  of  State.  With  only  a superficial 
area  of  816,000  square  miles  of  country,  and  a climate  by  no  means  favorable  for 
agricultural  productions,  what  would  Great  Britain  be  without  her  valuable  9,000 
miles  of  coal  fields?  Without  this,  where  would  be  her  10,000  woolen  and  cotton 
factories;  where  her  2,000  steamships  and  boats;  and  where  her  innumerable  rail- 
roads and  locomotives?  Echo  answers — ^where?  The  coal  fields  of  the  United 
States  embrace  an  area  of  133,669  square  miles;  those  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
only  11,869;  those  of  Spain,  3,400;  France,  1,710.  With  the  exception  of  the  North 
American  Colonies,  which  has  an  area  of  18,000  square  miles,  the  coal  fields  of  all 
the  other  nations,  in  comparisons  with  those  of  the  United  States,  are  mere  patches 
on  this  globe.  Two-thiras  of  the  Commerce  of  the  world  is  carried  on  by  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  and  as  no  nation  can  be  commercially  powerful  now  with- 
out steamships,  and  as  no  long  sea  voyages  can  be  maintained  without  coal,  the  coal 
resources  of  our  country  form  a well-grounded  basis  on  which  to  predict  the  future 
greatness  and  power  of  our  republic. 

Hitherto  our  forests  have  afforded  abundance  of  fuel  for  every  want,  and  while  we 
have  used  about  4,000,000  tons  of  coal  per  annum.  Great  Britain  has  been  using  for 
a number  of  years  more  than  82,000,000  of  Ions  ; France  has  been  consuming  4,1 4 1 .6 1 7 
tons  ; Belgium,  4,960,077;  and  Prussia,  8,600,000  tons.  The  great  amount  of  coal 
used  by  England  indicates  her  commercial  and  manufacturing  power,  in  comparison 
with  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  but  such  a comparison  with  the  United  States 
would  not  be  correct,  owing  to  our  great  resources  of  timber  fuel.  We  have  been  in- 
formed on  good  authority,  however,  that  since  we  commenced  to  build  and  run  ocean 
steamers,  a few  years  ago,  the  demand  for  coal  has  increased  so  rapidly  that  no  less 
than  17,000,000  of  tons,  it  is  believed,  will  be  consumed  per  annum  within  two  years 
from  the  present  date.  Two  lines  of  steamships — 8 vessels — running  between  New 
York  and  Liverpool  used  no  less  than  82,200  tons  lost  year  themselves.  We  ought 
to  be  grateful  that  the  resources  of  our  country  can  meet  every  demand  for  coal,  even 
to  100,000,000  tons  per  annum,  for  thousands  of  years  to  come.  The  time  has  now 
arrived  when  the  quantity  of  coal  used  by  a nation  may  be  taken  as  an  exponent  of 
its  power,  its  commercial  greatness,  ocean  and  inland. 

The  invention  of  railroads  has  extinguished  the  diflScultics  of  transporting  our  coal 
to  the  remotest  parts  of  our  country  where  no  such  fuel  exists,  and  such  places  other- 
wise uninhabitable,  may  be  render^  cheerful  and  gladsome  in  the  coldest  nights  of 
our  dreary  winters.  In  some  places  where  silence  and  solitude  now  reign,  the  hop- 
per, the  spindle,  the  shuttle,  and  saw,  will  soon  dance  by  the  agency  of  coal  to  the 
music  of  steam. 

Our  country  is  not  only  favored  by  Providence  with  twelve  times  more  coal  area 
than  any  other  country,  but  with  every  valuable  variety  of  it,  such  as  Anthracite,  can- 
nel,  and  bituminous  of  every  description.  It  is  a singular  fact,  that  although  our  an- 
thracite coal  fields  do  not  form  the  two  hundredth  part  of  our  coal  area,  nearly  twice 
as  much  of  this  coal  should  be  used  as  any  of  the  bituminous  kind.  It  is  also  a little 
singular  that  our  bituminous  coals  are  almost  unknown  and  but  little  used  in  our  At- 
lantic cities. 

In  Great  Britain  no  person  bums  anthracite  for  domestic  use ; the  reverse  has  been 
the  rule  in  New  York.  Withim  the  past  year,  however,  the  good  qualities  of  some 
of  our  bituminous  coals  have  attracted  much  attention,  especially  those  that  are  called 
the  **  Cumberland  coals.”  This  coal  is  excellent  for  domestic  purposes,  mnkiug  a 
cheerful  and  warm  fire,  very  durable,  and  so  excellent  for  raising  steam,  that  it  is 
preferred  by  some  steamship  companies  to  all  others.  Having  looked  over  the  re- 
port of  W.  R.  Johnson  on  the  coals  of  the  United  States,  we  find  that  he  estimates 
their  highly.  The  demand  for  them  has  increased  to  such  an  extent  lately,  that  700 
tons  per  day  have  been  brought,  we  have  been  told,  from  the  mines  by  a single  oom- 
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^puxy  io  this  city.  'We  could  do  'without  the  gold  of  California,  for  it  does  not  add  a 
sio^e  real  comfort  to  the  life  of  man ; but  we  could  not  do  without  our  coals.  The 
Eooh  i Door  diamond  is  valued  at  $2,600,0rK) — a sura  which  could  purchase  500,000 
tons  of  coal.  K this  diamond  was  dropped  into  the  depths  of  the  sea  and  lost  forever, 
no  one  in  the  world  would  suffer  for  a single  useful  article  the  less;  but  if  600,000 
tons  of  coal  were  prevented  from  coming  to  New  York  city  this  summer,  200,000 
people  would  be  reauced  to  a state  of  intense  suffering  during  the  next  winter.  Coals, 
then,  are  the  real  diamonds  of  our  country. 


MINITESOTA  SALT  REGION. 

Probably  there  is  not  a richer  salt  region  on  the  face  of  the  earth  than  the  one  in 
Minnesota.  That  territory  is  generally  supposed  to  be  valuable  for  its  agricultural 
resonrces  alone ; nothing,  however,  can  be  more  erroneous.  True,  its  natural  agricul- 
tural wealth  is  probably  second  to  none  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  but  its  mineral 
wealth  is  not  less  extensive  and  valuable. 

Among  the  latter  its  salt  stands  pre  eminent  This  regi-^n  lies  between  forty-seven 
and  forty-nine  degrees  north  latitude,  and  ninety-seven  and  ninety-nine  degrees  west 
longitude.  Its  exact  locality  was  ascertained  and  defined  by  an  expedition  sent  out 
from  Fort  Snelling  under  Major  Long  io  1822  3 — the  same  Major  Long  who,  after- 
wards, was  commander  of  the  expeditiim  across  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  explore  the 
Columbia  River  and  Oregon  territory,  known  as  “ Long’s  Expedition.”  A description 
of  that  salt  region,  together  with  its  locality,  will  be  found  in  the  Topographical  De- 
partment at  Washington.  Our  first  information  of  that  salt  region  was  from  a soldier 
m the  expedition.  He  says  that  they  had  been  traveling  for  several  days  over  a vast 
rolling  plain,  with  no  trees  or  water,  the  troops  and  horses  were  almost  famishing  with 
^irst,  when  they  came  suddenly  upon  the  shore  of  a beautiful  lake,  about  half  a mile 
in  diameter,  sunk  down  deep  in  the  plain,  it  resembling  more  a vast  “ sink  hole.” 
From  the  height  above  the  waters,  a vast  snow  bank  appeared  to  line  its  shore,  but, 
upon  examinaiioQ,  it  proved  to  be  an  encrustation  of  salt  as  pure  and  white  as  snow. 
The  waters  of  the  lake,  also,  were  also  of  the  strongest  brine.  So  strong  was  it,  that 
one  bathing  in  it  upon  coming  out  would  be  covered  with  the  white  crystalization  of 
•alt  If  this  salt  region  be  as  rich  as  it  is  supposed  to  be,  a railroad  projected  into  it 
would  prove  to  be  the  best  stock  in  the  country.  Here  are  mines  of  undeveloped 
wealth  more  extensive,  more  durable,  and  more  *important  than  all  the  gold  regions 
beyond  the  rocky  mountains.  We  are  informed  also,  that  at  a very  short  distance 
below  the  surface  the  pure  rock  salt  lies  io  strata  like  coal  or  lime  rock.  We  hope 
the  attention  of  the  public  and  the  government  will  be  turned  to  the  subject.  There 
is  a region  lying  io  our  immediate  neighborhood  almost  unknown,  containing  more  in- 
trinsic wealth  than  any  State  in  the  Union,  and  which  would  yield  an  annual  income 
probably  equalling  the  entire  revenues  of  the  country. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  GOLD  PENS, 

The  gold  for  pens  is  rolled  into  thin  strips,  about  the  tbirty-secood  part  of  an  inch 
in  thickness.  In  this  state  it  is  black  on  the  surface,  and  looks  like  brass.  The  first 
operatiuo  is  cutting  it  into  stubbs — short  pieces  pointed  and  angular  at  one  end,  and 
cut  square  otf  at  the  other ; this  is  done  in  a die : the  stubbs  are  (hen  run  through  a 
machine,  and  each  point  is  indented  for  the  reception  of  the  real  pen  points.  The 
next  operation  is  pointing  the  stubbs.  The  substance  used  for  points  is  rhodium,  a 
hard  bnttle  metal  like  steel,  uooxidizable.  It  is  to  tliis  metal  we  wish  to  direct  par- 
ticolar  attention. 

There  are  various  qualities  of  it,  some  worth  twelve,  twenty,  thir^,  and  forty  dol- 
lars per  ounce,  and  even  $120  has  been  paid  for  a superior  Quality.  It  is  found  in  the 
ores  of  platinum  associated  with  irridium,  osmum,  and  palladium.  Irridium  is  used 
by  some  for  the  points  of  gold  pens,  but  rhodium  is  the  dearest  and  best  All  of  this 
metal  used  in  the  United  States  comes  from  the  Peruvian  or  Russian  mines,  but  we 
hare  been  assured  tbit  there  is  plenty  of  it  in  California.  It  is  also  found  there  pure, 
iMoclated  with  sands,  and  requiring  no  chemical  manipulation  for  its  separation,  as  in 
the  platina  ores  of  the  Ural  Our  gold  seekers  io  California  should  direct  their  atten- 
tion to  ibis  metal,  as  it  is  far  more  valuable  than  gold.  It  is  of  a white  glassy  steel 
color,  and  io  minute  roundish  particles  like  sand ; the  round  globular  particles  are  the 
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beet  for  pen  points ; in  fact,  ont  of  one  ounce  of  this  metal  petbape  not  one-eereotieth 
of  the  granules  can  be  used,  the  rest  are  rejected.  A fine  parUcle  of  rhodium  is  sol- 
dered on  the  indented  pomt  of  each  stub  of  gold  The  solder  is  mostly  composed  of 
gold,  for,  unless  it  is  gold,  ink  soon  corrodes  it,  and  the  rhodium  point  soon  drops  (AL 
This  is  Uie  case  with  poor  pens  made  by  indifferent  makers. 

After  the  pen  is  pointed,  it  is  rolled  between  rollers  with  indents  in  them  to  ssts 
the  points,  until  the  stub  is  drawn  out  to  its  proper  length  and  correct  thicknesa  The 
rolling  also  makes  the  gold  elastic.  Many  suppose  that  gold  pens  can  be  re-pointed, 
but  such  is  not  the  case,  for  the  heat  employed  to  solder  on  the  point  renders  the  gold 
as  plastic  as  a piece  of  tin ; the  heat  changes  the  relative  position  of  the  ivystals  of 
the  metal — thrusts  them  out  as  it  were — and  the  gold  requires  rolling  or  hammering 
afterwards  to  give  it  elasticity — that  spring  so  requisite  for  pens.  This  is  the  reason 
why  old  pens  cannot  be  re-pointed.  Some  makers  do  not  hammer  their  pens  after 
being  rolled ; they  are  never  so  good.  After  being  rolled,  they  are  cut  to  the 
form  in  a finish  die,  then  stamped  with  the  name  of  the  maker,  and  afterwards  turned 
up  to  the  rounding  quill  form.  After  this  the  point  is  slit  with  a thin  copper  disc 
Tolving  at  a great  velocity  ; the  great  speed  makes  the  soft  metal  disc  cut  the  haro 
metal  rhodium ; the  gold  is  slit  with  another  machine ; therefore,  to  make  a slit  in 
each  pen,  it  has  to  undergo  two  operations.  The  point  is  next  ground  on  a 
wheel  revolving  at  a great  velocity.  This  is  a very  delicate  operation,  and  a 
artist  gets  high  wages.  After  this  the  pens  are  “ stoned  out,”  that  is,  they  are  groi^ 
down  on  the  mside  and  out  by  fine  Water  of  Ayr  stones,  by  hand,  on  a bench  aloogsi^ 
of  a tub  of  water ; the  stones  are  long,  thin,  roundish  slips,  and  ^e  pens  have  to  be 
operated  so  as  to  make  one  part  more  thin  than  another,  to  give  them  the 
spring.  They  are  then  polished  on  swift  revolving  copper  rollers,  and  afterwwds 
finished  with  fine  powder  and  soft  chamois  skin.  Thus,  to  make  a gold  pen,  it  under- 
goes twelve  operations.  Inferior  pens  can  be  made  with  less  labor,  but  they  booh 
develop  their  true  characteristics. 

«L0RD  OF  THE  L00M.»» 

This  e^ession  is  often  applied  to  manufacturers.  We  know  not  why.  A mami- 
facturer  is  no  more  a ^ lord  ” than  a cotton  planter.  Both  invest  very  large  sums  of 
money  in  their  business — both  are  engaged  in  useful  pursuits  in  our  country.  The 
manufacturer,  after  investing  a quarter  or  half  a million  of  dollars,  and  giving  employ- 
ment to  several  hundred  persons,  meets  with  varied  success.  In  one  year,  when  cotton 
is  low  and  the  demand  for  goods  is  brisk,  he  gets  a handsome  dividend — in  some  eases 
as  high  as  26  per  cent  But  after  deducting  the  interest  of  his  enormous  investmeirt, 
the  wemr  of  costly  machinery,  the  decay  of  buildings,  of  dams,  and  other  drawbacks, 
his  real  profits  afW  all  are  not  extraordinary.  Indeed,  we  could  wirfi  that  his  profito 
might  never  be  less  than  25  per  cent  for  the  sale  of  his  goods  is  effected  not  only  in 
the  most  distant  parts  of  our  own  country,  but  in  foreign  lands,  and  his  profits  are,  to 
a great  extent  brought  home  to  be  expended  in  further  valuable  improvements,  and 
to  be  finally  scattered  among  our  people-— often  getting  into  the  pockets  of  those  who 
commence  life  without  pecuniary  means. 

But  it  is  not  every  year  that  the  manufacturer  is  enabled  to  make  a dividend. 
When  the  raw  material  is  high,  and  when  the  market  is  full  of  goods,  be  works  bard, 
but  is  no  better  off  at  the  end  than  in  the  beginning  of  the  year.  To  test  the  mann- 
fscturer’s  profit  we  must  take  an  average  of  ten  years,  and  consider  bis  losses,  the 
wear  of  his  machinery  and  buildings,  as  well  as  his  actual  cash  expenses  and  income. 
By  this  rule  we  shall  find  that  the  average  profits  among  the  msmufacturers  of  New 
England  will  not  exceed  six  per  cent,  though  there  may  bo  isolated  ciwes  where  better 
success  has  attended  the  business,  and  others  still  that  have  resulted  in  bankruptcy. 

Now  let  os  look  at  the  planter.  He  is,  with  few  exceptions,  an  honorable,  liberal- 
hearted  man.  But  he  does  not  work  so  industrioiuly  as  the  manufacturer.  He 
his  cotton  to  Europe,  and  receives  good  prices  in  return.  We  are  very  glad  that  it  » 
so ; when  the  planter  gets  good  prices  he  can  afford  to  pay  liberally  for  Nortbem 
manufactures,  and  when  the  manufacturer  does  well  he  can  afford  to  pay  cash  down 
and  fair  prices  for  cotton.  It  is  for  the  interest  of  the  country  that  botn  should  proe- 
per.  But  we  never  could  see  that  the  business  of  manufacturing  was  more  **  lordly  ” 
than  that  of  planting  cotton — and  we  suspect  that  those  writers  who  apply  the  taunt- 
ing term  “ lord  of  the  loom  ” to  manufacturers,  do  it  rather  thoughtlessly  than  from 
any  well-grounded  reason. — Times. 
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POPUUTIOI  OF  BRinSfl  COLONIES  IN  NORTH  AMERICA  IN  1765. 

A correepoodent  of  the  BotUm  Tr^m^cript  fiixle  in  the  London  UagoMno  for  Hay, 
17f  A the  foUowiog  intereetiog  etatementa.  It  Is  now  a little  lees  than  oae  hundred 
yean  sioce  this  estimate  was  made.  The  number  of  inhabitants  at  that  time  was  ee- 
timated  at  about  one  million ; and  the  number,  including  the  descendants  and  the 
amount  arising  from  immigration,  now  spread  orer  these  regions  and  the  adjoining 
eildemeae,  is  about  twentj-fire  millions,  exclusire  of  the  colored,  most  of  whom  are 
widiin  the  limits  of  the  United  States. 

Number  of  the  British  subjects,  men,  women  and  children,  in  the  colonies  in  North 
America,  taken  from  militia  rolls,  poll  taxes,  bills  of  mortality,  returns  from  goremors, 
and  other  authentic  authorities : — 

Colonies.  Inbab’te. 

Halifax  A LunenVig,  in  N.  Scotia  5,000 

New  Hampshire 80,000 

Kassachusetta  Bay 220,000 

Rhode  Island  and  Providence. . 85,000 

Connecticut 100,000 

New  York 100,000 

The  Jerseys 60,000 

Total  number 


Colonies. 

iDbabna. 

Pennsylvania. 

250,000 

Maryland 

85,000 

Virginia 

85,000 

North  Carolina 

46,000 

South  Carolina 

80,000 

Georgia 

Ezduaive  of  military  forces  in  the  pay  of  the  government,  and  negroes. 

Number  of  the  French  inhaUtants  in  North  America,  exclusive  of  regulars,  troops, 
and  negroes: — 

Colonies.  Inhabitants. 

Canada 45,000 

Louisiana 7,000 


Total 


52,000 


So  that  the  English  are  more  than  in  the  proportion  of  20  to  1 ; but,  (in  the  words  of 
a memorial  quoted  by  the  author  of  “The  State  of  the  British  and  French  Colonies  in 
North  America,”)  **  Union,  situation,  proper  management  of  the  Indians,  superior 
knowledge  of  the  country,  and  constant  application  to  a purpose,  will  more  than  bal- 
ance divided  numbers,  and  will  easily  breax  a rope  of  sand.” 

On  the  supposition  that  Canada  contained  50,000  inhabitants  in  1753,  one  hundred 
years  ago,  the  increase  has  been  ne4U’ly  forty-fold,  in  order  that  the  present  number  be 
nearly  two  millions.  This  increase  is  nearly  twice  as  great  as  that  of  the  white  pap- 
ulation of  the  United  States,  which  does  not  now  probably  much  exceed  twentv-two 
millions,  having  mcreased  in  the  meantime  only  about  twenty  times.  This  increase  is 
of  two  kinds — arising  from  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  and  from  immigration.  By 
the  first,  the  doubling  can  hardly  have  taken  place  in  less  than  thirty  years ; the  rest 
of  the  increase  has  arisen  from  immigration  from  other  countries.  We  know  that 
during  the  whole  period  immigrants  have  been  commg  into  the  States  and  into  the 
Canadas,  at  some  times  in  greater  proportions  than  at  others. 

On  the  supposition  of  a duplication  in  thirty  years  by  births  or  natural  increase, 
which  we  think  nearly  the  same  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  Canadas,  we  present 
in  the  following  table  an  estimate  of  the  numbers  at  each  of  the  three  epochs  of  thir^ 
yean,  to  which  is  added  an  increase  of  three-eighths  for  the  last  ten  yean: — 
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Epochs.  Canada.  United  States. 

1768  60,000  1,000,000 

1788 100,000  2,000.000 

1818 200,000  4,000,000 

1848  400,000  8,000,000 

160,000  8,000.600 

1868  660,000  11,000,000 


Thus,  nearly  three^fourths  of  the  present  white  population  of  Canada,  Eaat  and 
West,  and  one-half  of  that  of  the  United  States,  haye  arisen  from  immigration  during 
the  last  one  hundred  years. 

INMIGRiTlON  AT  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORE  FOR  THE  TEAR  1868. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  H.  De  Burgh,  of  the  oflBce  of  the  Commissioners  of  Emigra* 
tion,  for  the  following  statement  (a  duplicate  of  the  official  copy  forwarded  to  the 
Legislature,)  of  the  immigration  at  New  York,  during  the  year  just  closed.  Com- 
pared with  it  is  the  immigration  of  former  years : — 


1850.  1851.  185!.  1851. 

January 18,164  14,709  11,692  4,901 

February 8,206  8,170  6,842  11,968 

March 6,669  16,056  21,726  9,686 

April 14,627  27,779  28,198  28,288 

May 42,846  88,847  88,872  80,212 

June 11,762  84,402  49,226  45,678 

July 84,446  27,612  29,403  22,898 

August 18,092  80,251  84,618  88.682 

September 21,064  88,686  86,777  80.288 

October 23,260  21,497  17,766  28,201 

November 17,947  29,666  16,678  81,486 

December 6,888  12,117  16,611  17,824 


212,796  289,265  800,992  284,946 


In  the  following  table,  the  immigrants  arrived  during  the  year  are  classified  accord- 
ing to  nationality : — 


Irish 

1 Germans 

..  119,644 

English 

Scotch 

6,456 

Welsh 

French  

^,470 

SlpiLniKh 

669 

Swiss 

4,604 

Dutch 

Norwegians 

877 

Swedes 

Danes 

94 

Italians 

668 

Portuguese 

m 

West  Indies 

All  others 

680 

Total 284,946 


GROWTH  OF  CITIES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  following  table,  says  the  Baltimore  American,  compiled  from  the  returns  of  the 
late  census,  shows  how  veiy  extraordinary  is  the  growth  of  the  civic  population  in  this 


country : — 

18!0.  1853.  Growth. 

New  York 128,706  700,000  600  per  ci. 

Philadelphia.... 108,116  600,000  400  “ 

Baltimore 62,738  200,000  226  “ 

Cincinnati 9,644  170,000  1600  “ 

St  Louis 4,698  82,000  1800  “ 

Cleveland 606  25.000  800  « 

New  Orleans 27,176  120,000  860  “ 
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This  comparison  is  not  so  favorable  for  Baltimore  as  would  be  one  between  1840 
sod  1853,  the  increase  of  our  population  in  that  time  having  been  greatly  larger  than 
io  the  period  from  1820  to  1840.  The  entire  civic  population  in  the  United  States  b 
8,764,470,  and  the  rural  19,436,596,  the  proportion  of  the  civic  to  the  rural  beine  17 
percent  The  three  States  of  Pennsylvania.  New  York,  and  Ohio  contain  about  naif 
the  civic  population  of  the  United  States,  while  they  contain  lels  than  one-third  of  the 
▼hole  people.  In  these  States  the  population  b as  follows: — 


Civic.  Rural.  Proportion. 

New  York 1,070,759  1,026,936  60  p.  ct  oivic. 

Pennsylvanb 677,906  1,723,881  25  “ 

Ohio 270,500  1,720,908  14 


RAILROAD,  CANAL,  AND  STEAMBOAT  STATISTICS. 


TEE  EHTUB 

Vanity  of  vanltlM, 

Climax  of  vexation, 

Waiting  for  the  cars 
At  a railroad  station ; 

Thinking  every  moment 
That  the  train  will  go, 

Worrying  out  an  hour 
In  a small  depot! 

Snltry  summer  day, 

Uot  Sahara  weather. 

Motley  crowd  of  people 
Huddled  up  toother — 

Crowded  in  a room 
Filled  with  **  loafers  ” smoking, 
Wits  and  politicians 
Arguing  and  Joking. 

Every  class  of  people 
In  this  mighty  nation. 

Pally  represented 
In  the  railroau  station— 

Restless,  whistling  Yankee, 

With  impatient  tread. 

Wishes  that  the  cars 
Would  just  “go  ahead.** 

Fanny  little  Frenchman, 

With  ejacalaiiuns, 

Shows  his  great  impatience 
in  gesticulations ; 

Rowdy  at  the  glass. 

With  a flcrce  moustache. 

Obviously  thinks 
That  he  cuts  a “ dash.** 

Corpulent  old  fellow, 

Ixwklng  very  wise, 

With  a lazy  vawn 
Closes  up  nis  eyes; 

Waiting  for  the  cars. 

It  is  nowise  odd 
That  he  take  a train 
To  the  land  of  Nod  I 


OF  THE  DEPOT. 

Philosophic  stranger 
Says  the  curs  are  late. 

But  we  all  must  learn 
“ To  labor  and  to  wall;  ** 
Suddenly  is  heard 
An  unearthly  scream, 

*Ti8  the  engineer 
Letting  off  the  steam  I 

Universal  rush 
For  the  narrow  door — 
Ilalfo-dozen  sprawling 
On  the  muddy  floor  ; 

One  would  think  the  people 
Crowded  in  ho  last, 

Thought  that  very  moment 
Was  to  be  I heir  lost. 

Every  one  impatient, 

Everybody  grumbling, 

Train  nt  length  comes  in 
With  iremeritlous  rumbling; 
Like  a band  olfuries 
From  the  realms  below. 

Wildly  rush  the  inmates 
Of  the  small  depot. 

Elbowed,  jammed,  and  crowded. 
We  may  thank  our  stars 
If  we  And  a seal 
Id  the  railroad  cars; 

Chuckling  with  didight. 

With  congratulation. 

That  we  have  escaped 
From  that  railroad  station. 

Worst  of  little  miseries 
Thai  in  life  beset  us. 

Greatest  of  the  troubles 
That  forever  fret  us— 

Waiting  one  long  hour 
l or  the  curs  to  go, 

Elbowed,  jammed,  and  crowded 
In  A small  depot! 


SIR  ISAAC  NEWTON  AND  VOLTAIRE  ON  RAILWAY  TRAVELING. 

Sir  Isaac  NewtoD  wrote  a work  upon  the  Prophet  Daniel,  and  another  upon  the 
Book  of  Revelation,  in  one  of  which  be  said,  that  in  order  to  fulfill  certain  prophecies 
before  a certain  date  was  terminated — namely,  1,260  years,  there  would  be  a mode 
of  traveling  of  which  the  men  of  this  time  had  no  conception ; nay,  that  the  knowledge 
of  men  would  be  so  increased,  that  they  would  be  able  to  travel  at  the  rate  of  fifty 
miles  an  hour.  Voltaire,  who  did  not  believe  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  got 
bold  of  this,  and  said  : **  Now,  look  at  that  mighty  mind  of  Newton,  who  discovered 
gravity,  and  told  such  marveb  for  us  all  to  admire  I When  he  became  an  old  man, 
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Aod  got  into  bis  dota^,  he  began  to  stody  that  book  called  the  Bible,  and  it  aeema 
that,  in  order  to  credit  its  fabulous  nonsenae,  we  must  believe  that  the  knowledge  of 
mankind  will  be  so  increased,  that  we  shall  be  able  to  travel  at  the  rate  of  fifty  niilei 
an  hour.  The  poor  dotard  I”  exclaim^  th^  philosophic  infidel  Voltaire,  in  m aelf- 
complacency  of  hia  pity.  But  who  is  the  dotard  now  t — Jiev,  /.  Orai^. 


IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  AT  BUFFALO  BT  CANAL 


•TATKMBirr  OF  PROPBaTT  riRST  OLBARBD  at  THB  OOLLBOTOa’a  OrnCB,  AT  BUPPALQ,  OB 
THE  BRIE  CANAL.  DORINO  THE  TEAR  186S,  SHOWING  THB  QUANTITT  AND  AVBRAGB 
VALUE  or  BACH  ARTtOLB,  AND  ALSO  THE  WBOLB  AMOUNT  OP  TOLLS  RBOBIVBD  AT  THAT 
OrriCE  ON  BOATS,  PA88BNQXR8,  AND  XAOH  ARTICLE  OF  PROPBRTT,  DURING  TBB  SAME 
PERIOD. 


THB  POEBST. 


Deserlptioo. 

For  and  peltry 

Product  of  Wood. 

Boards  and  scantling 

Shingles 

Timber 

Staves 

Ashes,  pot  and  pearl 

Total .tons 


Quantity. 

VahM. 

....  Iba. 

280,628 

f2S0,4iS 

ft 

61,885,668 

1,887.?1S 

1,988 

5,458 

100  c.  ft. 

41,688 

6,258 

....Ibfc 

76,066,068 

228,199 

...  bbls. 

18,216 

870,148 

145,01? 

12,078,889 

AGRIOULTURB. 


Product  of  Animclc. 

Pork 

Beef 

Bacon 

Oheese 

Butter 

Lard,  tallow,  and  lard  oil 

Wool 

Hides 


bbls. 

.Vlhi 


Iba. 


86,085 

49,846 

15,474,867 

2,055,787 

789,192 

8,759,466 

4,262,856 

978,211 


$1,387,860 

468,788 

1,892,698 

805,578 

118,271 

876,949 

1,704,942 

88,089 


Total. 


tons  88,051 


Vegetable  Food 

Floor bbls. 

Wheat bush. 

Rye 

Corn 

Com  meal .bbls. 

Barley bush. 

Oats 

Bran  and  ship  stuflb Iba. 

Peas  and  beans bush. 

Potatoes 

Dried  fruit lbs. 


658,864 

4,958,818 

69,727 

8,118,691 

2,878 

247,288 

1,168,599 

645,651 

18,007 

128 

88,020 


$6,281,618 


$8,621,008 

6,950A81 

58,764 

1,988,588 

8,828 

160,701 

465,440 

6,457 

16,259 

77 

11,628 


Total tf«8  884,484  $12,227,800 

All  other  Agricultural  Produce. 

Unmanufactured  tobacco Iba.  8,891,188  $169^57 

Hemp 676,317  47,848 

Clover  and  grass  seed 1^48,509  108,045 

Flax  seed 1,274,811  25,496 

Hops 1,866  549 


Total (OQB  876,980  $18^10,408 
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MAHUFAOTUBZS. 


Domestic  spirits galls. 

Oil  meal  aiM  cake lbs. 

Leather 

Farnitare 

Bsraod  pig  lead 


Pigiroo 

Bloom  and  bar  iron. . . 
Castings  and  iron  ware, 
Domestic  salt 


1,827,711 

2,192,806 

678.481 
882,686 

52,998 

821,920 

281,644 

111.482 
109.680 


$488,661 

21,928 

217,114 

89.906 

4,240 

6,488 

9,260 

4,469 

877 


Total tons  8,417 

MKBOHAIIDISE. 

Sam lbs. 

IColasaes 

Coffee 

Hails,  spikes,  and  horse  shoes. 

Iron  and  steel 

Bailroad  iron 

Flint  enamel,  crockery,  and  glass  ware 

All  other  merchandiiM 


27,662 

9,082 

2,864 

87,420 

290,616 

695,964 

422,286 

1,299,292 


$742,878 

$1,929 

818 

288 

1,874 

2,380 

29,879 

29,650 

91,160 


Total 

lire  cattle,  bogs,  and  sheep. . . 

Stone,  lime,  aira  day 

OvDsum 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Jbs. 

6,880 

4,666,761 

660 

ifcalcoal 

Copper  ore. - 

20,646,681 

1,166.868 

9.066,076 

Sandries 

$166,882 


840 

9,118 

6 

61,864 

800,786 

492,804 


Total 


.tons 


18,061 


$864,440 


Total  tons 648,81 8 Tot  value. . $22,662,408 

Total  toUs $696,864  71 


STATxiisirr  or  rEOFEarr  left  at  buffalo,  going  to  westebn  states  and  Canada,  on 

THE  EEIE  CANAL,  OE  WHICH  WAS  LEFT  BETWEEN  THAT  PLACE  AND  THE  COLLECTOR’S 
OFFICE  NEXT  IN  OEDEE  ON  THE  CANAL  ; SHOWING  THE  QDANTITT  AND  AVERAGE  VALUE 
or  EACH  AETIOLE  DURING  THE  YEAR  1868: — 


THE  FOREST. 


Description 

For  and  peltry 

Produce  of  Wood. 

lbs. 

Qaanilty. 

1,206 

Viloo. 

|1,8U0 

Boards  and  Bcantling 

Shingles 

Timber 

M. 

..100  c.  ft. 

8,668,715 

911*7 

1,151,866 

40,186 

84,617 

78,174 

789 

172,708 

121 

StavM 

lbs. 

Wood 

... . . .cords 

86,298 

Total tons 

126,880 

$884,886 

AGRICULTURE. 

Product  of  Animalc. 


Pork 

bbls. 

8,818 

A 

61,080 

Beef 

' 67 

Bmod 

Ckeeiie  , ....................... 

lbs. 

966 

1,601 

12,686 

84,047 

1,092,120 

80 

1,260 

1,266 

13,618 

218,242 

Lard,  tallow,  and  lard  oil 

Wool 

Hides 

Total. 


.tons 


1,182 


$294,618 
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Vegetable  Food. 

Flour bbla.  43,761  $240, 6Sl 

Kve busb.  346  811 

Com 11,281  6.924 

Corn  meal bbla.  8,000  28,000 

Barley bush.  2,773  1,802 

Oats 46  18 

Bran  aud  ship  stuf^ lbs.  395,617  3,069 

Peas  and  beans bush.  6,044  6,306 

Potatoes 37,984  22,795 

Dried  fruit Iba.  214,37  8 30,016 

ToUl tons  7,696  1840,819 

All  other  Agricultural  Produete. 

Cotton ..lbs.  605  61 

Unmanufactured  tobacco 4,639  280 

Flaxseed 1,880  28 

Hops 128,429  51,871 

Total  tons  8,844  $687,014 

MANUFACTURES . 

Domestic  spirits galls.  10,990  2,638 

Oil  meal  and  cake lbs.  21,911  219 

Leather 1,649,044  495,694 

Furniture 8,667,183  438,860 

Bar  and  pig  lead 21,686  1.731 

Pig  iron 13.763,460  275,269 

Bloom  and  bar  iron 1,609,622  67,986 

Castings  and  iron  ware 27,697,746  1,107,917 

Domestic  cottons 1,031,469  371,826 

Domestic  salt 69,206,314  473,683 

Foreign  salt 122,160  8,286,499 

Total tons  64,424  18,236,499 

MERCHANDISE. 

Sugar lbs.  22,856.618  1,667,968 

Molasses 15,480,124  641,800 

Coffee 9,827,942  1,179,868 

Nails,  spikes,  Ac 7,206.847  860,853 

Iron  and  steel 18,667,738  1,806,881 

Railroad  iron 144,966,894  4,849,670 

Crockery  and  glass  ware 12,313,859  861,936 

All  other  merchandise 121,929,586  48,771,822 

Total tons  176,383  $58,936,678 

OTHEB  ARTICLES. 

Lire  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep lbs.  12,800  616 

Stone,  lime,  and  clay 88,878,266  166,740 

Gypsum 471,106  4,711 

Mineral  coal 46,626,510  116,667 

Sundries 16,128,363  1.417,626 

Other  articles tons  78,305  $1,417,626 

Total tons  488,786  $64,612,102 


Collector’s  OrrioR,  Botralo, 
DeeefBbor  29,  1853. 

1 certifjr  the  above  ■tatemeni  to  be  correct. 

BURTON  SLOCUM,  CoUeelor. 
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CliriL  TRADE  OF  ROCHESTER  IE  1868, 


The  Rochester  papers  contain  the  official  statement  of  the  canal  business  of  that 
port  during  the  season  of  1863,  compared  with  the  previous  season,  (1852.)  The 
total  value  of  property  first  cleared  at  that  port  in  1863  was  $4,780,430,  against 
$4,303,762  in  1852.  Increase  in  favor  of  '63,  $476,668. 

The  tolls  collected  in  1863  amounted  to  $164,232,  agabst  $159,227  in  1862.  In- 
crease in  fiivor  of  '63,  $4,936. 

Of  the  merchandise  left  at  Rochester  daring  the  same  period  in  1863,  it  amounted 
in  value  to  $5,128,069,  against  $6,237,066  in  1852— or  a decrease  in  '58  of  $109,007. 
The  amount  in  tons  in  1853  was  161,376,  against  164,788  in  1862. 

The  following  are  among  the  principal  articles  first  cleared  at  that  port  daring  the 
two  seasons : — 


18$:.  im. 


Articles. 

Boards  and  scantling  1,000  ft 

Timber 100  c.  ft 

Staves lbs. 

Pork bbls. 

Beef 

Bacon lbs. 


Cheese. 

.Butter. 

Oil..,. 

Wool., 




Flour bbls. 

Wheat bush. 

Rye 

Coro 

Corn  meal .bbls. 

Barley bush. 

Oats 

Bran  and  ship  stufis lbs. 

Peas  and  beans bush. 

Potatoes 

Domestic  spirits galls. 

Oil  meal  and  cake lbs. 

Leather 

Furniture 

Bar  and  pig  lead 

Pig  iron 

Bloom  and  bar  iron 


Castings  and  iron  wore 

Railroad  iron 

Fiin^  enamel,  crockery,  and  glass  ware 

All  other  merchandise 

Stone,  lime,  and  clay 

Mineral  coal 

Snudries 


Quantity. 

Quantity. 

2,203,693 

6,876,482 

4,094 

2,226 

6,262,414 

8,231,606 

724 

466 

1,162 

2,272 

116,646 

32,403 

104,688 

98,040 

31,644 

87,774 

62,016 

16,740 

688,347 

492,194 

80,266 

85,808 

493,576 

638,680 

116,472 

86,028 

1,002 

284 

11,801 

64,742 

116 

10 

11,172 

80,160 

6.648 

13,076 

12,986,784 

16,081,688 

2,889 

6,676 

48,849 

21,211 

163,772 

836,982 

243,216 

263,221 

67,601 

83,866 

277,741 

858,688 

6,685 

1,833,069 

2,368,892 

24,064 

400 

2,186,463 

1,964,876 

258,566 

1,184,940 

94,398 

39,148 

3,674,169 

6,095,638 

495,621 

I,'i68,l26 

1,717,672 

2,907,718 

8,284,806 

8,945,087 

PROGRESS  OF  RAILROADS  IN  INDIANA. 

Indiana  has  made  rapid  progress  in  the  construction  of  railways,  and  in  this  parti- 
cular, as  also  in  point  of  prosperity,  she  stands  next  to  the  great  State  of  Ohio.  The 
agricultural  and  commercial  growth  of  Indiana  is  equalled  only  by  that  persevering 
and  enterpriiing  spirit  which  has  enabled  her  citizens  to  construct  within  a few  years 
twelve  hundred  miles  of  iron  tracks.  The  following  is  a list  of  the  seTeral  roads : — 
VOL.  XXX. — NO.  n.  17 
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Name  of  Corporatton.  MUea. 

Ck>lumbu8  and  Sbelbyville 21 

Eyanayille  and  Crawfordayille  ....  84 

Indiana  Central 72 

Indianapolis  and  BeUefontaine 84 

Indianapolis  and  Cincinnati 94 

Jeffersonyille 107 

Lafayette  and  Indianapolis 64 

Madison  and  Indianapolis 84 

Martinsyille 27 


Name  of  Corporation.  lOlea. 

New  Albany  and  Salem 287 

Newcastle  and  Richmond IS 

Northern  Indiana 82 

Ohio  and  Mississippi 82 

Peru  and  Indian^iolis - 72 

Shelbyyille  and  j^ightstown 27 

Shelby  yille  Lateral 16 

Shelbyyille  and  RoshyUle 80 

Terre  Haute  and  Richmond 78 


BOSTON  AND  WORCESTER  RAILROAD. 

The  twenty-fourth  annual  report  of  the  Boston  and  Worcester  Railroad  ^yes  eyi- 
dence  of  the  most  satisfactory  success  in  all  its  operations.  The  gross  receipts  haye 
been  1128,400  40  oyer  those  of  the  preyious  year,  while  the  expenses  of  working  the 
road  haye  exceeded  those  of  the  last  year  by  only  $45,787  83,  and  most  of  this  excess 
is  ascribed  to  the  enhanced  price  of  labor  and  materials,  and  to  the  increased  amount 
of  business. 

The  total  income  of  the  road  for  the  year  ending  Noy.  80,  1868,  from 


all  sources,  was $887,219  87 

Total  working  expenses 455,528  01 


Net  income $481,691  86 

To  which  is  charged  the  balance  of  interest  accounts. ..  $18,402  08 

Two  diyidends  of  8A  per  cent  each 815,000  00 

883,402  08 


Balance  to  reseryed  income $98,289  88 

Reseryed  income  reported  last  year $100,626  76 


$198,916  69 

From  which  is  deducted  and  carried  to  depreciation  account,  for  engines 
and  cars 60,076  69 


Leaying  a sum  total  of  income  reseryed  of $138,841  69 


The  report  states  that  proposals  haye  been  made,  jointly  with  the  Western  Rail- 
road Coiporation,  to  aid  tne  company  chartered  to  construct  a road  from  Barre  to 
Brookfield,  which  had  been  accepted;  the  two  corporations  agreeing  to  yield  the 
Barre  and  Brookfield  road,  out  of  the  gross  receipts  of  joint  business,  sufficient  to 
guaranty  seven  per  cent  interest  upon  $100,000  of  that  stock,  to  be  borne  equally  bj 
the  Boston  and  Worcester  and  Western  Railroad  Corporationa. 


RULES  FOR  RAILWAY  TRAVELERS. 

The  Scientific  American  is  responsible  for  the  following  hints  to  trayelers.  The  last 
paragraph,  relating  to  the  use  of  placards  for  the  purpose  of  informing  trayelers  of  the 
stopping  places,  we  concur  in  yery  heartily.  The  present  system  in  that  respect  is 
yery  inefficient. 

Never  attempt  to  get  out  of  a railway  carriage  while  it  is  moying. 

Never  attempt  to  get  in  a railway  carriage  when  it  is  in  motion,  no  matter  how 
slow  the  motion  may  seem  to  be. 

Never  sit  in  any  unusual  place  or  posture. 

Never  get  out  at  the  wrong  side  of  a railway  carriage. 

Never  pass  from  one  side  of  the  railway  to  the  other,  except  when  it  is  indispensa- 
bly necessary  to  do  so,  and  then  not  without  the  utmost  precaution. 

Express  trains  are  attended  with  more  danger  than  ordinary  trains.  Those  who 
desire  security,  should  use  them  only  when  great  speed  is  required. 

Special  trams,  excursion  trains,  and  all  other  exceptional  trains  on  railways  are  to 
be  avoided,  being  more  unsafe  than  the  ordinary  and  regular  trains. 

If  the  train  in  which  yon  travel  meet  with  an  accident,  which  it  is  stopped  at  a 
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part  of  the  line  or  at  a time  where  such  stoppage  is  not  regular,  it  is  more  advisable 
to  quit  the  carriage  than  to  stay  in  it 

Beware  of  yielding  to  the  sudden  impulse  to  spring  from  the  carriage  to  recover 
your  hat  which  has  blown  off,  or  a parcel  dropped. 

^ When  you  start  on  your  journey,  select,  if  you  can,  a carriage  at  or  as  near  as  pos- 
sible to  the  center  of  l^e  train. 

Do  not  attempt  to  hand  any  article  into  a train  in  motion. 

Wlien  you  can  choose  your  time,  travel  by  day  rather  than  by  night ; and,  if  not  ur- 
gently pressed,  do  not  travel  in  foggy  weather. 

There  is  one  reform  that  we  should  like  to  see  adopted  on  all  our  railways — that  is, 
to  have  a board  hung  vertically  in  the  inside,  at  the  end  of  each  carriage,  with  the 
names  of  all  the  stopping  places  painted  on  it  in  rotation,  and  all  these  covered  with 
a slide  which  would  open,  and  show  the  name  of  each  place  before  arriving  at  it  The 
condoctor  calls  out  the  name  of  each  stopping  place  as  he  arrives  at  it,  but  if  the  plan 
was  adopted  which  we  propose,  he  would  just  have  to  draw  the  slide  after  leaving 
one  place  to  show  the  name  of  the  next  stopping  place.  This  would  allow  paraengers 
to  prepare  for  their  departure,  would  save  calling  out,  and  would  afford  a quiet  secu- 
rity to  passengers  of  not  mistaking  their  stopping  places. 


SALES  OF  BUTIMORE  AND  OHIO  RAILROAD  STOCK  IN  1858. 


The  following  table,  showing  the  number  of  shares  of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
stock  bought  and  sold  at  the  Baltimore  Board  in  each  month  of  the  year  1858,  is  de. 
rived  firom  the  Friee  Ourrent  of  that  city : — 


No.  Shares. 

C^h. 

Time. 

Avg.  rates. 

Total  sales. 

January 

1,488 

1,780 

9SA 

1805,090 

February 

2,819 

4,111 

90A 

581,916 

March 

8,767 

1,867 

88 

1,265,292 

April 

4,358 

9.488 

82A 

1,141,410 

M*y 

2,442 

2,920 

19* 

426,279 

June 

11,888 

8,918 

7,470 

76 

854,100 

July 

2,689 

2,909 

71A 

400,261 

August 

1,148 

8,150 

67 

281,966 

September 

12,666 

1,870 

10,796 

62 

186,280 

October 

6,808 

24,469 

66* 

1,681,186 

November 

4,978 

26,900 

62A 

1,618,382 

December 

4,695 

20,880 

56 

1,404,200 

164,689 

88,955 

126,184 

tlO,162,S66 

Note. — On  the  21  st  of  October  the  stock  had  reached  the  low  figure  of  421,  which 
price  a large  amount  was  sold — the  average  price,  however,  for  the  month  was  65. 


SAIUN6  OF  MAIL  STEAMERS  FOR  EUROPE  IN  1864. 

The  Postmaster  General  has  issued  a schedule  of  the  days  of  sailing  of  our  mail 
steamers  to  Europe  during  the  ensuing  year.  Saturday  is  tne  day  of  departure  from 
the  United  States,  W'ednesday.from  England  and  France,  and  Friday  from  Bremen. 
The  steamers  will  leave  on  the  Saturdays  occurring  on  the  7th,  14th,  21st  and  28th 
of  January  ; 4tli,  11th,  18th  and  25th  of  February;  4th,  11th,  18th  and  25th  of  March ; 
Ist,  8tb,  15tb.  22d  and  29th  of  April;  6th,  18th,  20th  and  27th  of  May ; 8d,  10th,  17th 
and  24tb  of  June;  1st,  8th,  15th,  22d  and  29th  of  July;  6th,  12th,  19th  and  2dth  of 
August;  2d,  9th,  16th,  2dd  and  30th  of  September;  7th,  14th,  2!8t  and  28th  of  Octo- 
ber; 4tb,  llth,  18th  and  25th  of  November;  2d,  9th  and  28d  of  December. 

From  Liverpool  they  will  sail  on  the  Wednesdays  occurring  on  the  llth  and  25th 
of  January,  8th  and  22d  of  February,  8th  and  22d  of  March,  6th  and  19th  of  April, 
8d,  17th,  and  Slst  of  May,  14th  and  28th  of  June,  12th  and  26th  of  July,  9th  and  23d 
of  August,  6 th  and  20th  of  September,  4 th  and  18th  of  October,  let,  16th  and  29th  of 
Kovember,  and  IStb  and  27th  Deceml^r. 

From  Southampton  they  leave  on  the  Wednesdays  falling  on  the  18th  January,  16th 
February,  1st,  16tb,  and  29th  March,  12th  and  26th  April,  10th  and  24th  May,  7tb 
■Jid  21st  June,  5tb  aud  19th  July,  2d,  16th  and  SOth  August,  18th  and  27tb  Septem- 
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ber,  llth  and  25th  October,  8th  and  22d  Noyember,  6th  and  20th  December,  and  8d 
January. 

From  Havre,  the  days  of  sailing  arc  the  Wednesdays  falling  on  the  18th  January, 
16th  February,  16th  March,  12th  April,  10th  May,  7th  June,  6th  July,  2d  and  30th 
August,  27th  September,  25th  October,  22d  November,  and  20th  December. 

From  Bremen,  the  steamers  take  their  departure  on  the  Fridays  falling  on  the  24th 
February,  24th  March,  2l8t  April,  19th  May,  16th  June,  14th  July,  llth  August,  8th 
September,  6th  October,  3d  November,  lat  and  29th  December. 

The  postal  regulations  will  remain  the  same  as  at  present,  with  regard  to  rates, 
save  in  the  event  of  new  international  treaties. 


HUDSON  Riy£R  NAVIGATION. 

The  close  of  the  Hudson  River  for  1853  is,  we  believe,  without  a precedent.  Al- 
though the  river  remained  open  to  the  24th  of  December  in  the  year  1847,  to  the  27th 
in  1849,  and  to  the  22d  in  1852,  no  season  during  the  past  ten  years  shows  so  long  a 
period  of  navigation  as  the  one  just  closed.  Navigation  commenced  on  the  2l8t  of 
March — nine  mouths,  or  275  daysl  The  following  figures  show  the  duration  of  navi- 


gation  for  the  last  ten  years 
Days. 

: — 

Days. 

Daya* 

1844 

1848 

1861 

1845 

1849 

1862  

1846 

112 

1860 

69 

1863  

275 

mi 

MERCANTILE  MISCELLANIES. 


REPORT  OF  THE  NEW  TORE  COTTON  MARKET, 

FOE  THS  MONTH  ENDING  JANUARY  14,  1854. 

The  month  commenced  with  a good  demand  from  both  shippers  and  spinners,  the 
latter  purchasing  freely  of  the  better  grades,  which,  from  their  scarcity,  commanded 
full  prices.  The  lower  qualities,  in  sympathy  with  the  Liverpool  market,  have  not  been 
in  request ; and  to  such  an  extent  have  they  been  neglected,  that  they  are  now,  and 
have  been,  much  the  cheapest  cotton.  The  sales  during  the  week  ending  December 
24,  1863,  were  12,909  bales,  viz:  export,  2,909:  home  use,  4,342  : speculation.  1,389; 
in  transitu,  4,269  bales ; and  the  quotations,  as  declared  by  the  New  York  Cotton 
Brokers’  Association,  were : 


Upland.  Florida.  Mobile.  N.  0. 4c.  Texas. 

Ordinary 8 8 8^-  Si- 

Middling lOf  lOf  lOA  lOi 

Middling  fair 11  lli^  11|  12 

Fair Ilf  Ilf  12f  12f 


During  the  second  week  of  the  month  under  review  the  transactions  were  more 
limited,  owing  to  the  anbual  holidays,  and  an  advance  in  freights,  caused  by  previous 
large  purchases  of  cotton  in  transitu  and  for  re-shipment  from  the  South.  The  mar- 
ket being  more  freely  supplied,  a decline  took  place  of  f c.  per  pound  on  nearly  all 
grades.  Our  market  closed  for  the  week  extremely  dull,  with  sales  of  8,158  bales, 
viz:  export,  1,931 ; home  Use,  2,413;  speculation,  634;  in  transitu, 3,180  bales;  at 
the  following  quotations,  declared  December  31, 1863 : — 


Ordinary 

Upland. 
8 

Florida. 

8 

Mobile. 

8i 

N.  O.liTezae. 

H 

Middling 

lOi 

10* 

lOf 

Middling  fair 

11 

Hi 

Hf 

Fair 

Hi 

Hi 

12 

12f 
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Ftioes  for  the  first  week  of  the  year  were  in  favor  of  parehasera,  with  a much  better 
stock  to  select  from.  Holders  geoerallj  were  free  sellers,  and  the  upward  tendenej 
in  freights  alone  prevented  larger  transactions.  Our  market  closed  doll,  with  sales 
for  the  week  of  8,400  bales,  viz:  export,  4,911 ; home  use,  2,717  ; speculation,  772 
bales;  at  the  quotations  annexed,  which  are  those  given  by  the  Board  of  Brokers, 
January  9,  1864 

Upland.  Florida.  MobUe.  N.  0.4c  Texas. 


Ordinary 7}  7f  8 8 

Middling  9i  9i  10^  lOf 

Middling  fair 10|  19f  Ilf  Ilf 

Fair Ilf  Ilf  Ilf  12f 


The  week  following  considerable  irregnlarity  still  existed.  Some  few  sales  of  cotton 
m course  of  shipment  made,  below  the  quotations.  Towards  the  close  of  the  week 
prices  became  steadier;  shippers,  and  our  own  spinners,  taking  to  the  extent  of  10,000 
bales,  relieved  the  market  of  lots  pressbg  for  sale.  Much  of  the  cottons  sold  the 
last  three  weeks  have  been  by  ship  samples,  and  it  is  such  cases  that  have  tended 
to  cause  irregularity  in  prices,  which  are  alike  injurious  to  both  shipper  and  receiver — 
the  latter  properly  storing  his  cotton,  instead  of  making  storehouses  of  our  otherwise 
crowded  docks.  The  sales  for  the  week  ending  January  16,  1864,  were  11,874  bales, 
viz:  export,  6,846 ; home  use,  4,169;  speculation,  1,777;  in  transitu,  692  bales;  at 
the  following  prices : — 


Upland.  Florida.  Mobile.  N.O.  It  Texas. 

Ordinary 7f  7f  8 8f 

Middling 9f  9f  lOf  lOf 

Middling  lair lOf  lOf  Ilf  Ilf 

Fair 11  Ilf  Ilf  12f 


OEOP  AND  RKCZIPTS. 

Crop  opinions  vary  less  this  season  than  formerly ; the  general  expression  settles 
upon  a crop  of  8,000,000  bales  as  the  maximum ; yet  there  are  a few  who,  basing  their 
views  upon  the  present  large  deficiency,  as  compared  with  last  year,  believe  in  a crop 
of  2,800,000  bales ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  who  think  that  the  preseni 
decrease  is  owing  entirely  to  the  late  picking  season,  together  with  the  low  state  of 
the  ^uthem  rivers  and  the  ability  of  the  planters  to  hold  over,  and  that  a crop  ap- 
proaching that  of  last  year  has  been  gathered  and  will  be  sent  forward  to  market  as 
soon  as  a demand  for  it  exists. 

Daring  the  early  picking  season  a general  belief  existed  that  an  undue  proportion 
of  the  crop  would  consist  of  the  lower  grades,  attributable  to  the  heavy  rains  which 
occurred  in  the  summer  months,  but  facts,  proven  by  the  receipts  at  the  seaboard  up 
to  this  time,  dispel  this  fear,  for  the  cotton  thus  far  received  consists  of  but  little  of  the 
inferior  and  lower  grades.  Prepared  for  the  Merchant  Magaxint  by 

UHLHORN  4c  PREDFRICKSON,  Brokers,  148  Pearl  street. 


BOSTOIf  AND  NEW  YORK  COMPARED. 

The  following  remarks  are  from  a speech  of  the  Hon.  Thomas  O.  Gary,  on  the  use 
of  the  credit  of  the  State  for  the  Hoosac  'i'uhnel,  in  the  Senate  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Cary  was  for  many  years  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  in  Boston  and  New  York^ 
lod  at  one  time  connected  in  business  with  the  late  Thomas  H.  Perkins.  More  re- 
cently he  has  been  largely  interested  in  manufactures.  But  for  bis  comparison  of  the 
two  commercial  cities  of  the  country  : — 

New  York,  from  her  position,  has  become  commercially  a great  central  point  for  the 
Union,  and  for  a large  j^rtion  of  our  foreign  trade.  Boston  is,  geographically,  only  a 
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central  point  in  Commerce  for  the  larger  part  of  New  England.  New  York  is,  of 
course,  a great  place  for  agencies.  Besides  the  business  which  may  be  called  her  e^, 
and  which  would  make  her  a large  city  at  any  rate,  she  is  employed  in  transacting 
the  business  of  other  people ; and  this  makes  her  the  most  populous  city  of  the  Union. 
The  business  of  Boston  is  necessarily  original  in  its  character,  growing  out  of  the  in- 
dustry and  enterprise  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts  and  of  those  who  move  in  from 
neighboring  States.  She  is  a principal,  employing,  to  no  small  extent,  the  agency  that 
I speak  of  in  New  York,  and  giving  directions  what  shall  or  shall  not  be  done  t^re. 

A voyage  is  planned  quietly  in  Boston.  The  ship  is  fitted  for  sea  without  noise  or 
bustle,  and  sails,  perhaps,  for  the  other  side  of  the  globe.  At  the  end  of  ten  or  twelve 
months  she  returns  to  New  York,  richly  laden,  very  likely  with  teas  or  silks,  and  then 
the  bustle  begins.  The  cargo  is  to  be  held  or  sold,  as  orders  may  be  given  from  Bos- 
ton. The  proceeds  are  to  be  disposed  of  in  conformity  to  orders  from  here.  The  profits 
belong  here  and  are  remitted  here,  and  the  ship  comes  round  here  to  be  dismantled 
and  quietly  refitted  for  another  voyage.  The  basis  of  the  whole  proceeding  is  very 
likely  to  be  intelligence  which  the  merchant  of  Boston  has  acquired  by  personal  expe- 
rience in  the  distant  region  to  which  the  vessel  is  destined. 

I speak  from  personal  knowledge  in  this,  having  resided  for  ten  years  in  New  York, 
representing  there  some  of  the  most  enterprising  and  successful  merchants  of  Boston, 
until  I was  as  familiarly  known  among  directors  of  banks  and  insurance  offices  as  I am 
here ; and  it  was  within  my  own  observation  that  Boston  Capital  was,  as  it  still  is,  at 
the  bottom  of  much  of  the  stir  that  is  seen  there.  When  I have  gone  into  Wall  street 
and  inquired  what  was  going  on,  the  question  has  been  put  to  me  in  reply — **  Who 
should  know,  if  you  do  not  I You  seem  to  be  directing  an  important  part  of  what  is 
gomg  on.” 

1 beg  to  be  understood  as  speaking  with  entire  respect  of  New  York.  She  h^  as 
I have  intimated,  business  of  her  own,  growing  out  of  the  sagacity  and  enterprise  of 
her  merchants,  sufficient  to  make  her  great ; but  the  peculiar  activity  and  a great  por- 
tion of  the  increase  in  population  visible  there,  arises  in  the  way  that  I have  describ^. 
It  seems  to  me  idle  to  compare  Boston  with  New  York  by  increase  of  numbers,  while 
they  differ  so  widely  in  the  particulars  mentioned.  Boston  has  long  been  growing 
rapidly,  and  continues  to  do  so ; fast  enough,  1 should  think,  to  satisfy  her  reasonalde 
wishes.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  desirable  that  her  population  should  be  swelled  to  a 
vast  multitude,  not  easily  controlled  by  wholesome  regulations,  perhaps,  under  instita- 
tions  like  ours,  if  the  increase  is  to  come  from  mere  agencies,  like  that  of  a considerable 
proportion  of  that  in  New  York.  Boston  had  but  18,000  inhabitants  in  my  childhood. 
1 have  seen  her  population  doubled  three  times  over,  and  it  is  now  going  on  to  be 
doubled  a fourth  time.  She  has  become  large  enough  to  possess  the  characteristics 
of  a great  city,  and  since  that  is  so,  X see  no  reason  for  concern.  It  certainly  was  de- 
sirable that  she  should  become  so  large  that  no  one  need  be  troubled  with  the  im- 
pression that  each  person  knew  everybody’s  business.  But  now  she  has  attained  that 
degree  of  magnitude.  No  great  performer  of  any  description,  no  eminent  lecturer, 
no  traveler  worthy  of  distinction,  would  come  to  the  United  States  without  including 
Boston  in  his  ran^e  of  visits  to  the  great  cities  of  the  Union.  If  a person  desires  to 
fill  a large  space  in  the  public  eye,  by  living  for  show,  be  may  be  gratified  here.  If 
he  wishes  for  privacy,  he  may  live  as  retired  as  if  be  were  in  any  other  city  of  the 
United  States,  or  in  the  woods  of  Berkshire.  Why,  then,  should  we  be  concerned  at 
the  growth  of  other  places,  if  we  are  prosperous  ? It  is  said  that  only  three  hundred 
houses  were  built  in  Boston  the  last  year.  I do  not  know  the  truth  of  this,  but  what 
then  t If  we  could  have  a return  of  all  the  bouses  that  were  built  in  the  environs  the 
last  year,  for  people  who  transact  their  business  in  Boston,  and  of  new  warehouses  in 
the  city,  we  should  find  a very  different  account  The  truth  is  that  the  stores  are  en- 
croaching annually  on  the  dwelling-houses,  and  people  are  in  a manner  driven  for  re- 
sidence mto  the  country,  where  the  railroads  furnish  ^eat  facilities  of  access.  Street 
after  street  is  given  to  business  for  warehouses,  till  at  last  the  encroachment  has  come 
within  view  from  this  bouse.  The  Masonic  Temple  is  taken  for  business,  and  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Tenrole  Place,  opposite  here,  may  consider  that  they  have  received 
notice  to  remove.  But  if  proof  be  wanted  of  our  prosperity,  lec  any  one  look  at  our 
wharves,  and  (beside  the  old  places  for  ship  building,)  at  the  ship  yards  on  East  Bostoo 
and  Chelsea,  where  a fleet  of  clipper  ships,  the  admiration  of  the  commercial  worlc^ 
has  been  launched,  within  three  years,  from  places  that  were  milk  farms  but  recently, 
to  be  sent  on  such  voyages  as  I have  described. 
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DEATH  OF  A TOUJfO  B08T0JI  HBRCHAJIT. 

TIm  Boston  Tran9eript  of  January  9th,  1864,  records  the  death  of  one  of  the  most 
mtelligent,  active  and  enterprising  merchants  of  that  city. 

Mr.  William  N.  Fairbanks,  partner  of  a well  known  firm  in  Milk  street,  died  on 
Saturday  evening,  January  7tn,  1864,  at  his  residence  on  Mount  Pleasant,  Roxbury, 
The  deceased  had  an  extensive  circle  of  friends,  who  will  bear  witness  to  the  Mtim- 
able  qualities  of  hb  character,  the  seal  and  devotion  with  which  he  engaged  in  all 
SDterprises  which  his  judgment  approved,  and  the  sterling  and  sturdy  virtues  which 
crowoed  his  career,  and  gave  him  commanding  influence  amoi^  his  associates. 
Fairbanks  was  connected  with  the  government  of  the  Mercantim  Library  Association 
for  man^  years,  and  held  the  office  of  President  of  the  institution  in  1842.  The  suc- 
cess which  attended  the  first  coarse  of  public  lectures  before  the  Association,  resulted 
from  bis  efforts,  more  than  those  of  any  other  member.  His  elastic  and  persistent 
tteig^  was  applied  to  the  interests  of  the  institution,  at  a period  when  his  services 
were  uivaluablk 

For  many  months  it  has  been  evident  that  his  strength  was  fiuling,  and  consump- 
floQ,  that  scourge  of  New  England,  had  seised  him  for  its  victim.  His  last  days  have 
been  marked  with  calm  resignation  and  cheerful  confidence  in  the  events  of  Provi- 
deooe.  During  the  process  of  his  disease^  his  mind  retained  its  native  vigor ; and 
when  his  strength  failed,  it  was  surprbing  to  witness  how  far  his  strong  intellectual 
foculties  survived  the  decay  of  hb  vital  powers.  Thus  has  passed  away,  at  an  early 
age,  a most  useful  and  honorable  man,— one  whose  influence  and  example  are  worthy 
of  mubtion,  whose  death  will  be  mourned  by  young  friends  in  every  quarter  of  the 
civilbed  world ; and  whose  memory  will  long  be  clmrblied  by  the  large  number  of 
those  who  have  experienced  hb  friendship,  and  witnessed  how  fully  his  manhood  de- 
veloped and  matured  the  bright  promises  of  hb  early  yeara 

THE  PAPIER  MACHE  OF  COMMERCE. 

We  hear  a great  deal  about  poptrr  mocAe,  and  if  we  visit  book,  jeweler,  or  fancy 
stwe,  says  the  North  Wettem  Gazette,  our  eyes  are  attracted  to  beautiful  portfolios, 
mbbture  writing  desks,  inkstands,  <kc^  Ac.,  shining  in  black  and  gorgeous  with  pearl 
and  gold,  and  splendid  in  all  the  tints  and  hues  of  flowers  and  the  rainbow.  These 
beautiful  articles,  we  are  told,  are  made  from  papier  mache,  and  after  some  research 
we  find — papier  mache  b French  for  “ chewed  paper,”  and  we  learn  that  it  b very 
much  used  for  all  sorts  of  useful  and  ornamental  pur^ioses ; for  tea  trays,  writing 
desks,  chess,  work,  and  even  center  tables,  and  for  furniture  of  all  kinds,  from  a fo<% 
•tool  to  a broad,  wide  and  heavy  French  bedstead.  We  further  ascertain  that  it  b 
sometimes  used  for  ornamental  purposes — in  architectnre — and  we  are  pointed  to  a 
chmch  in  the  towp  of  Bergen,  Prussia,  capable  of  holding  one  thousand  persons,  of 
wh^  the  relievos  outside,  and  the  statues  within — the  roof,  the  ceiling,  the  Corinthian 
oipttab  are  all  made  of  papier  mache.  This  work  has  been  rendered  water-proof  by 
taturatioo  in  certain  chemical  mixtures.  There  are  extensive  manufactories  of  papier 
Bache  in  England  and  on  the  continent,  from  which  the  invention  orig^inated.  It  b not 
manafisctured  to  any  considerable  extent  in  thb  country,  but  when  it  b commenced,  it 
is  believed  we  shall  be  able  to  outstrip  everything  that  has  been  done  in  Europe.  Ihe 
naoufoeture  of  thb  article  b very  simple.  It  b made  of  plain  grav  wrappinjg  paper, 
which  tears  with  a touch,  pasted  togemer  in  successive  lasers,  with  a paste  made  of 
gbe,  flour,  and  boiling  water.  When  in  the  form  of  furniture,  the  paper  is  pasted 
Dpon  a model  to  a sufficient  thickness — then  pressed  with  extreme  power — then  the 
paper  b cut  in  halves  on  the  model,  and  glued  together  on  the  edges — ^then  turned, 
•awed,  filed  and  polbhed.  It  is  then  vambhed  and  baked,  and  baked  and  vambhed 
again.  The  last  Wking  b made  at  230  degrees  of  the  thermometer,  which  gives  the 
bttutiful  black  color  all  papier  mache  articles  have.  Jhe  ornamenting  is  then  put  on. 
If  to  be  inlaid,  the  pearl  and  other  material  b fastened  on  in  extreme  thin  layers,  and 
Store  coats  of  varnbh  put  on  until  the  inlaying  and  the  vambh  present  an  uniform 
Bvface ; then  it  b again  polbhed,  and  finally  the  painting  and  the  shading  are  done, 
and  the  work  b completed.  Papier  mache  b very  strong  and  durable ; when  solid,  oo 
Mmunt  of  the  immense  pressure  it  b subjected  to,  it  b heavier  than  wood — but  when 
it  U made  hollow,  As  wim  furniture,  it  b Lighter  and  stronger,  too.  We  are  inclined  to 
belbve  that  in  ten  years  papier  mache  furniture  will  be  generally  used,  and  be  afforded 
ooi  much  above  the  price  of  first  rate  rosewood  or  mahogany  at  the  present  time. 
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THB  PAHTOGIIAPH. 

Among  wonderful  diaooveries  or  inTentioas  ending  in  **  graph,**  the  p^togn^ 
teems  destined  to  take  no  second  pla<».  It  is  a cutting  and  earring  machine,  whidi 
works  with  amazing  celerity,  great  precision  and  finish,  and  is  applicable  to  innumer- 
able purposes  of  ornament  and  use.  This  remarkable  inrentlon  has  been  patented  by 
Hr.  Searny.  Acting  on  the  principle  of  the  slide-rest,  or  floating  bed,  and  directed  hj 
the  pantograph,  the  machine  is  mored  with  snch  facility  and  ezactness  in  all  the 
rections  of  the  cube,  under  a fixed  tool  or  tools,  that  it  is  capable  of  producing,  in 
cutting,  earring,  or  engraring,  a £tc  simile  of  almost  anything  presented  to  its 
operation. 

The  enumeration  of  all  the  purposes  to  which  thb  strange  piece  of  mechanism  it 
applicable  would  exhaust  imagination.  The  hardest  substances  offer  no  impediment 
to  Its  powers.  In  stone  or  marble,  in  irory  or  wood,  in  pearl  or  metal,  it  can  turn  out 
copies  of  any  shape  you  please ; ami  by  a principle  of  easy  a^ustment,  on  a scale  as 
much  larger  or  smaller  than  the  original  as  may  m desired,  it  will  enmre  seals  to 
any  pattern;  tom  out  an  exact  copy  of  the  Medidan  Venus,  or  the  Qreek  Slare;  fur- 
nim  blocks  to  the  calico-printer,  the  floor-cloth  manufacturer,  the  paper-stainer,  and 
the  letter-press  printer;  execute  monumental  tablets  and  architectural  ornaments; 
form  saw-handles ; cot  names  and  sign-boards;  or  do  anything  else  which  quires 
anjr  sort  of  shape  or  impression  to  be  g^ven  to  the  hardest  materials,  performing  that 
wmch  appears  the  most  difficult  or  delicate  feat  with  as  much  dispatch,  exactness^ 
and  finish  as  the  easiest  and  least  pretending. 

The  utility  of  the  machine  may  be  inferr^  from  its  applicability  in  the  angle  de- 
partment of  saw-handles.  The  saw-handle  manufacture  of  Shefiield  alone  employt 
four  hundred  hands,  who  make,  on  an  arerage,  fifteen  handles  each  a day,  or  Sfi.OOO 
a week,  which,  at  one  penny  per  handle,  would  return  £7,860  per  annum.  Now,  one 
of  these  machines,  managed  by  a man  and  a boy,  will  produce  800  handles  a day 
from  one  cutter ; but,  as  each  machine  may  have  three  cutters  or  more,  it  is  obrious 
that  the  entire  trade  might  be  supplied  by  a few  machines.  It  remains  only  to  men- 
tion, that  the  machine  is  cheap,  and  may  be  wrought  with  ease  by  any  deampiion  of 
power  from  hand  to  steam. 


THB  HYDRAUUC  RAM. 

The  hydraulic  ram  is  a simple  mechanical  apparatus,  constructed  upon  phnoeophH 
cal  principles,  and  is  used  very  effectively  in  raising  a portion  of  the  water  from^  a 
spring  or  running  brook  above  the  level  of  its  fountain  bead.  The  following  descrip- 
tion, it  » believed,  will  be  easily  understood.  Suppose  a water  pipe  is  laid  along 
down  the  course  of  the  stream  through  which  the  water  is  required  to  pass.  The  lower 
end  of  the  pipe  is  closed,  and  near  that  extremity  is  an  orifice  on  the  upper  side,wb{di 
is  opened  and  closed  on  the  inside  by  a puppet  valve,  shaped  something  like  an  in- 
verted barrel  bung.  There  is  also  another  similar  orifice  and  valve  opening  outward 
from  the  main  pipe,  and  into  an  air  veseeL  Now  let  both  valves  be  closed.  As  there 
is  then  no  means  of  escape  for  the  water  in  the  pipe  leading  from  the  spring,  it  is 
brought  to  a state  of  rest  The  valve  opening  inward  is  loaded  so  that  its  gravitj^  is 
greater  than  the  pessure  of  the  water  at  rest  in  the  pipe ; it  consequently  falls  mto 
the  pipe,  leaving  the  orifice  open  through  which  the  water  immediately  begros  to  rudi 
with  increasing  velocity,  until  its  momentum  becomes  such  as  to  push  up  the  valve  to 
its  place  in  the  orifice.  The  momentum  of  the  water  suddenly  stopped  in  its  course 
is  6uch  as  to  lift  up  the  other  valve  opening  outward  into  the  air  vesseh  through  which 
the  water  rushes,  compressing  the  air  into  a smaller  compass,  until  the  reaction  of  the 
air  is  in  equilibrium  with  the  action  of  the  water,  when  the  valve  No.  2 foils  back  to 
its  place  and  prevents  the  water  in  the  air  vessel  going  back  again  into  the  main  pipe. 
The  water  in  the  main  pipe  then  having  no  escape  is  again  brought  to  rest,  wbereup^ 
valve  No.  1 falls  down  again  by  its  own  weight,  and  the  process  is  again  repeated. 
From  the  air  vessel  a discharging  pipe  leads  off  to  the  upper  story  of  a house,  or  any 
other  place  where  the  water  is  wanted,  to  which  point  it  is  driven  by  the  elasticity  of 
the  compressed  air  in  the  vessel.  Of  course,  the  amount  of  water  rawed,  compared  to 
the  whole,  will  be  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  elevation  of  the  discharging  point  above  the 
fountain-head.  The  momentum  of  the  blow  forcing  the  water  into  the  air  vessel  when 
the  valve  closes,  was  well  illustrated  at  the  time  the  fountain  was  first  put  in  action 
on  Boston  Common,  where,  it  will  be  recollected,  the  momentum  of  the  water  was  so 
great  at  the  sudden  stoppage  of  the  jet  as  to  burst  the  pipes  and  deluge  the  Common. 
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80UBCB8  OF  PSRFUMBS. 

Whether  anj  perfhmed  ladj  would  be  disconcerted  at  learning  the  sources  of  her 
Plaines,  each  lady  most  decide  for  herself;  but  it  seems  that  Mr.  De  la  Rue  and  Dr. 
Hoffinao,  in  their  capacities  as  jurors  of  the  Great  Exhibition,  have  made  terrible  hayoc 
among  the  perfumery.  They  have  found  that  many  of  the  scents  said  to  be  procured 
from  flowers  and  fruits,  are  really  produced  from  anything  but  flowery  sources ; the 
perfumers  are  chemists  enough  to  know  that  similar  odors  may  be  often  produced 
m>m  dissimilar  substances,  and  if  the  half-crown  bottle  of  perfume  really  has  the  re- 

2 aired  odor,  the  perfumer  does  not  expect  to  be  asked  what  kind  of  odor  was  Emitted 
j the  substance  whence  the  perfume  was  obtained.  Now,  Dr.  Lyon  Playfriir,  in  his 
sammarr  of  the  jury  investigation  above  alluded  to,  broadly  tells  us  that  these  pri- 
mary odors  are  often  almost  unbearable.  **  A peculiarly  foetid  oil,  termed  fusel  oil,  is 
formed  in  making  brandy  and  whisky ; this  fusel  oil,  distilled  with  sulphuric  acid  and 
acetate  of  potash,  gives  the  oil  of  pears.  The  oil  of  apples  is  made  from  the  same 
fusel  oil,  by  distillation  with  sulphuric  acid  and  bichromate  of  potash.  The  oil  of  pine- 
apples is  obtained  from  a product  of  the  action  of  putrid  cheese  on  sugar,  or  by  mak- 
ing a soap  with  butter,  and  distilling  it  with  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  is  now 
largely  employed  in  England  in  making  pine  apple  ale.  Oil  of  grapes  and  oil  of 
cognac,  used  to  impart  the  flavor  of  French  cognac  to  British  brandy,  are  little  else 
ihin  fusel  oil  The  artificial  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  now  so  largely  employed  in  per- 
fuming soap  and  for  flavoring  confectionery,  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  off 
the  foetid  oils  of  gas  tar.  Many  a fair  forehead  is  damped  with  eau  de  tnillejleurt, 
without  knowing  that  its  essential  ingredient  is  derived  from  the  drainage  of  cow- 
houses.” In  all  such  cases  as  these,  the  chemical  science  involved  is  really  of  a high 
order,  and  the  perfume  produced  is  a bona  fide  perfume,  not  one  whit  less  sterling  than 
if  pi^uced  from  fruits  and  flowers.  The  only  {question  is  one  of  commercial  honesty, 
in  giving  a name  no  longer  applicable,  and  charging  too  highly  for  a cheaply -produced 
■cent.  Ihis  mode  of  saving  a penny  is  chemically  right,  but  commercially  wrong. 


ITEMS  OF  BRITISH  PUBUC  EXPENDITURE. 

For  the  year  1862-53  the  grant  required  for  public  works  and  buildings  is  £621,281. 
In  the  preceding  year  the  sum  voted  was  £508,658,  and  in  1850  £587,504.  The 
government  require  to  be  voted  for  law  and  justice  for  the  current  year  the  sum  of 
£1,294,374,  against  £1,097,611  in  the  preceding  year.  From  a parhameotary  paper 
just  published  it  appears  that,  fur  the  year  1852-53,  £470,762  is  required  for  educa- 
tioo,  science,  and  art  Jo  1851  the  sum  was  £435,920,  and  in  1850,  £414.802.  The 
sum  required  to  be  voted  for  civil  contingencies  for  the  current  year  is  £100,000.  In 
1849  the  expenditure  defrayed  from  the  grant  for  civil  contingencies  was  |5 1,658  ; iu 
1860,  £65,871  ; and  in  1851,  £89,675.  Toe  sum  to  be  voted  for  salaries,  Ac.,  in  public 
departments  for  1852-58,  is  £1,032,283,  against  £995,855  in  1851,  and  £1,030,887  in 
1860.  The  sum  required  for  civil  services  for  1852,  £4,182,086.  In  1851  the  sum  was 
£8,948,102,  and  in  the  preceding  year  £4,065,642.  The  increase  compared  with  1850 
was  £116,444,  and  the  increase  compared  with  1851  was  £233,984.  Among  the  sums 
to  be  voted  the  House  of  Commons  under  the  head  of  civil  services  is  £40,200  in 
the  present  year  on  account  of  the  census  of  the  population.  Last  year  £180,000  was 
Tot^.  The  sum  of  253,587  is  required  to  be  voted  for  the  current  year  for  convict 
establishments  in  the  colonies,  being  an  increase  of  £70,557  on  the  preceding  year. 
According  to  the  estimates  just  printed  the  sum  of  £869,818  will  be  required  to  be 
voted  for  colonial,  consular,  and  other  foreign  services  in  the  current  year.  In  1851 
the  Sum  voted  was  £424,638,  and  in  1850,  £441,527.  The  last  class,  the  estimates 
about  to  b^roposed  to  the  House  of  Commons,  is  termed,  special  and  temporary 
oljects.”  Toe  sum  required  for  the  year  1853  is  only  £81,145,  being  a decrease  of 
£116,617  compared  with  1851,  and  £37,818  compared  with  the  year  1850.  The  sum 
to  be  voted  for  government  superannuation  and  cnarities  for  the  year  1852-53  is  larger 
than  last  year  by  £25,255.  The  sum  in  1851  was  £187,768,  and  in  the  present  year 
£213,023  is  required  to  be  voted. 


BOHEMIAN  CRYSTAL  KNIFES. 

Among  the  various  novelties  prepared  for  the  new  year,  says  a Paris  correspondent 
of  the  Jofmmal  of  Commerce,  and  in  which  the  shops  of  Paris  abound,  the  prettiest  I 
have  seen  are  at  the  brilliant  porcelain  establishment  of  Boorlet,  14  Boolevard  Pois- 
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BODoiere,  where  may  be  found  the  rareet  and  finest  ep^cimens  of  Sevres  and  other 
French  china.  There  are  fruit  knives  of  Bohemian  crystal ; the  blade  is  of  white 
crystal,  and  the  handle  a happy  mixture  of  white  and  blue,  or  white  and  claret  colors. 
Hitherto  silver  knives  have  been  thought  indispensable  for  fruit ; but  this  crystal 
novelty  is  likely  to  supersede  them ; they  are  not  only  an  ornament  for  a dinner  Ud>le, 
but  are  more  easily  kept  clean  and  bright  than  silver. 


MODIFICATIOir  OF  THE  USURY  LAWS. 

In  the  following  memorial,  relative  to  a modification  of  the  Usury  Laws,  which  has 
been  unanimously  adopted  by  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  we  entirely 
concur: — 

Cbaxsxe  or  CoxMimoB,  Nsw  Yoix,  January  ft)  1854. 

To  the  ffonorabU  the  Legielature  of  the  State  of  New  York^  in  Senate  and  Auemhly 
convened. 

The  memorial  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York,  respect- 
fully represents. 

That  the  present  law  of  this  State,  regulating  the  rate  of  interest,  is  more  stringent 
and  severe  than  any  other  usury  law  in  the  United  States  or  in  Europe. 

That  in  the  ratio  of  this  increased  severity  has  been  the  tendency  of  said  law  to 
disturb  and  agitate  the  price  for  the  use  of  money,  when  any  circumstances  has  arisen 
to  carry  the  price  of  money  the  smallest  fraction  above  the  legal  rate,  and  this,  be- 
cause of  the  increased  compensation  consequent  upon  the  risk  of  illegality,  also  caused, 
in  part,  by  the  driving  away  of  law-abiding  competitors. 

That  it  can  be  shown,  by  historic  facts  from  the  earliest  ages,  that  wherever  the 
usury  laws  have  been  the  most  lenient,  other  things  being  equal,  the  rate  of  interest 
has  been  lowest. 

That  the  impression  which  has  sometimes  prevailed  as  to  the  movements  for  a 
modification  coming  from  money  lenders  in  Wall-street,  is  entirely  erroneous,  much 
the  greater  portion  of  the  parties  now  asking  a relaxation  borrow  more  money  than 
th^  lend. 

That  your  memorialists  are  confident  in  the  opinion  that  the  law  relative  to  the  in- 
terest of  money  should  merely  fix  a rate  to  govern  in  the  absence  of  a written  con- 
tract between  the  parties,  and  leave  borrowers  and  lenders  free  to  contract  upon  any 
terms  they  themselves  may  deem  advisable. 

That,  notwithstanding  t^  opinion,  your  memorialists,  with  all  deference  to  certain 
hereditary  or  other  feelings  cherished  by  portions  of  their  fellow-citizens  in  regard  to 
usury,  would,  iu  the  spirit  of  compromise,  recognize  the  principle  of  some  penalty  for 
infractions  of  the  usury  law. 

Pursuant  to  this,  your  memorialists,  in  conclusion,  would  most  respectfully  ask  that 
the  penalty  may  ho  changed  from  fine  and  imprisonment  and  loss  of  the  entire  sum 
loaned,  to  a loss  of  the  interest  only.  P-  PERIT,  President. 

ED.  O.  B06BRT,  Secretary. 


MUSCOVADO  SUGAR. 

A new  method  of  manufacturing  suj^ar  has  been  discovered  and  patented  by  Doo 
Juan  Ramos,  of  the  island  of  Porto  Rico,  by  the  agency  of  which  Muscovado  sugars 
may  be  manufactured  in  increased  quantities  of  superior  quality,  and  at  much  less 
expense  than  heretofore.  The  improvement  consists  entirely  in  the  use  of  an  ingredient 
for  the  cleansing  of  the  liquor,  and  so  wonderful  are  said  to  be  its  effects  that  at  a trial 
made  in  the  presence  of  a number  of  planters,  and  suUected  to  the  most  rigorous 
tests,  the  new  mode  of  manu&cture  showed  a saving  of  41  per  cent — or  the  produc- 
tion from  the  same  quantity  of  cane  of  sugar  and  molasses  to  the  value  of  $1,620  44, 
against  $1,077  91  produced  by  the  old  mode  of  manufacture.  A sample  of  sugar 
made  by  the  new  process  is  thus  spoken  of  by  the  London  Times : — 

**  Whether  with  regard  to  quality,  color,  or  strength,  this  sample  of  Muscovado 
sugar  has  elicited  the  admiration  of  all  who  have  seen  it.  An  eminent  mercantile 
house,  to  whom  the  sample  has  been  shown,  pronounces  it  to  be  worth  89a.,  whilst  a 
similar  quality,  manufactured  by  the  old  process,  is  selling  in  Liverpool  at  288.  ftd. ; 
so  that,  while  ^e  q^uantity  is  largely  increased,  as  we  have  demonstrated,  the  value 
of  the  sugar  is  raised  to  the  extent  of  ten  shillings  per  cwt.” 
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\f“My  Unde  Toh^fe  Library.  By  Francis  Forrutse,  Esq.  12  vols.  New  York: 

Geo.  H.  Rand. 

This  lArary,  jnst  completed,  consists  of  twelve  volumes,  neatly  bound,  and  illus- 
trated with  upwards  of  sixty  appropriate  en^avings.  Each  book  is  printed  in  large 
iod  handsome  type,  upon  supenor  paper.  l%e  books  are  so  written  that,  while  each 
namber  is  a complete  story  in  itself,  there  is  a connection  between  the  whole  series. 
We  give  the  titles  of  each  volume,  as  follows:—!.  Arthur  Ellerslie,  or  the  Brave  Boy 
—2.  Redbrook;  or.  Wholl  Buy  my  Water  Cresses? — 8.  Minnie  Brown;  or.  The 
Gentle  Oirl— 4.  Ralph  Rattler ; or.  The  Mischief  Maker — 6.  Arthur’s  Temptation ; or, 
The  Lost  Goblet — 6.  Aunt  Amy ; or,  How  Minnie  Brown  learned  to  be  a Sunbeam— 
7.  The  Runaway ; or,  The  Punishment  of  Pride — 8.  Fretful  Lillia ; or,  The  Girl  who 
▼asrampared  to  a Sting  Nettle — 9.  Miuuie’s  Pic  Nic;  or,  A Day  in  the  Woods— 10. 
Ooo^  Nelly ; or,  The  Pleasant  Visit — 1 1.  Minnie’s  Playroom ; or.  How  to  Play  Calis- 
thenics—12.  Arthur’s  Triumph;  or,  Goodness  Rewarded.  A little  girl  of  nine,  at  our 
elbow  while  we  write,  has  read  the  series,  and  expresses  her  delight  in  no  measured 
terms.  Instruction  and  amusement  are  most  happily  blended  in  this  admirable  series 
of  books. 

CempleU  Warke  of  Thomas  Campbell ; with  an  original  Biography.  Edited 
by  Eras  Sargent.  8vo.,  pp.  479.  Boston  : Phillips,  Sampson  A Ca 
This  is,  we  believe,  the  most  complete  edition  of  the  poetical  works  of  Campbell 
that  ^ ever  been  published.  In  audition  to  the  poems  in  the  Moxon  editions,  which 
ire  given  according  to  the  arrangements  approv^  by  the  author  in  his  lifetime,  are 
poems,  some  of  which  are  hardly  surpassed  by  the  best  of  his  acknowledged 
lyncs.  One  hundred  pages  of  tlie  volume  are  occupied  with  a comprehensive  and 
l^utiful  menooir,  compiled  from  the  life  and  letters  of  the  poet,  and  from  the  reminis- 
cences of  Mr.  G.  Reading,  ten  years  Campbell’s  associate  in  editing  the  New  Monthly 
M^azine.  This  has  been  done  with  taste  and  judgment  by  Mr.  Sargent  The  volume 
is  illustrated  with  a faithful  likeness  of  the  poet  in  his  early  years,  and  full-length  pen- 
ud-iok  sketch,  representing  him  in  the  ease  and  undress  of  bis  study,  in  more  advanced 
lifa 

tr^RoUde  Tour  in  Earope.  Eolloonthe  Atlantic.  18ma,  pp.  220.  Boston:  W. 
J.  Reynolds. 

The  first  of  another  series  of  the  Rollo  books,  by  Jacob  Abbott,  an  announcement 
that  will  be  bailed  with  delight  by  thousands  of  children  throughout  the  land.  In  this 
yolome  the  readers  of  the  lUillo  books  will  find  a continuation  of  the  history  of  the 
little  hero,  by  giving  them  an  account  of  the  adventures  which  such  a boy  may  be 
Bopposed  to  meet  with  in  making  the  tour  of  Europe.  In  the  series  (six  in  number) 
mstruction  rather  than  amusement  is  aimed  at,  and  in  perusing  them  the  reader  may 
feel  aseured  that  all  the  information  which  they  contain,  not  only  in  respect  to  the 
countries  visited,  and  to  the  customs,  usages  and  modes  of  life  that  are  described,  but 
riso  in  regard  to  the  general  character  of  the  incidents  and  adveutures  that  the  young 
travelers  meet  with,  is  in  most  strict  accordance  with  fact  We  predict  for  this  series 
t popularity  as  wide  and  deserved  as  either  of  the  author's  former  publications. 

1— />ooeco/e;  or.  The  Heart  of  the  Homestead,  By  the  author  of  ”Cap  Sbeat” 
12mo.,  pp.  361.  Boston:  John  P.  Jewett  A Co. 

Ibis  is  a simple  narrative  of  a poor  “ waif  of  the  world,”  whose  fortunes  it  follows 
through  many  changes,  both  adverse  and  fortunate,  and  who  at  last  finds  a home  in 
the  **  Heart  of  the  Homestead,”  worthy  of  the  trusting  and  confiding  nature  of  the  poor 
wsodering  one.  The  book  is  interesting.  Aside  from  the  story,  it  is  attractive  for  its 
rivid  pictures  of  home  life — its  joys  and  sorrows : bringing  up  scenes  which  come 
home  to  the  heart  of  the  reader.  It  may  be  commended  also  for  its  description  of 
Dstural  scenery,  its  glowing  accounts  of  bill  and  grove,  meditations  by  the  brook 
^ river  side--all  of  wha^  tends  to  keep  alive  the  interest  of  the  story.  Take 
it  altogether,  it  is  a readable  book. 
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6. — HearU  and  Facet : or^  Home  Life  Unveiled,  By  Paul  CasTTOir,  author  of  * Father 
Brighthopee,”  Ac,  18mo.,  pp.  296.  Boston:  Phillips,  Sampson  A Co. 

6.  — Burrcliffe  ; its  Sunshine  and  its  Clouds,  By  Paul  Crettoit,  author  of  “ Father 
Brighthopes,”  <&c.  ISmo.,  pp.  288.  Boston : Phillips,  Sampson  A Co. 

**  Father  Brighthopes,”  the  author’s  first  experiment  at  book  making,  found  many 
fnends  and  admirers.  **  Hearts  and  Faces  ” will,  we  predict,  meet  wi^  similar  sue* 
cess.  The  volume  embraces  a dozen  tales,  designed  to  illustrate  American  Home 
Life,  and  **  to  afford  the  reader  a few  simple  and  useful  lessons  as  well  as  amusement 
for  now  and  then  a leisure  hour.”  The  every-day  subjects  whidi  it  touches,  and  the 
gentle  feelings  of  the  hearts  to  wliich  it  appeals,  will  doubtless  secure  for  it  a kind 
reception.  “ Burreliff  ” is  replete  with  agreeable  and  instructive  sketches  of  every-day 
life.  We  seldom  meet  with  works  of  so  little  pretension  so  rich  in  all  the  elements  id 
a homely  excellence. 

7.  — The  American  Almanac  and  Repository  of  Useful  Knowledge  for  the  year  1854. 

ISmo.,  pp.  852.  Boston : Phillips,  Sampson  A Co. 

The  present  is  the  twenty-fifth  annual  volume  of  this  work.  It  has  changed  its 
editor  and  its  publishers  iu  that  period  two  or  three  times.  But  it  has  lost  none  of 
its  astronomical  or  statistical  value,  and  as  a book  of  reference,  present  and  future,  it 
will  not  suffer  by  comparison  with  the  **  British  Almanac,”  or  any  similar  work  pub- 
lished at  home  or  abroad.  We  are  frequently  applied  to  by  foreigners  visiting  this 
country  for  the  titles  of  works  of  reference,  anef  we  uniformly  place  the  American 
Almanac  on  the  catalogue.  The  astronomical  department  of  this  volume  was  pre- 
pared by  Lieut.  Charles  Henry  Davis,  U.  S.  N.,  the  accomplished  Superintendent  of  the 
American  Nautical  Almanac. 

8.  — A Treatise  on  the  Peculiarities  of  the  Bible ; being  an  Exposition  of  the  Prin- 
ciples involved  in  some  of  the  moet  remarkable  Facts  and  Phenomena  recorded  in 
Revelation.  By  Rev.  E.  D.  Rendell,  author  of  “ Antediluvian  History.”  “ Deity  of 
Jesus  Christ,”  Ac.  From  the  London  edition.  12mo.,  pp.  896i  Boston:  Otis 
Clapp. 

This  work,  which  purports  to  be  “ a treatise  on  the  peculiarities  of  the  Bible,”  be" 
cause,  as  the  author  says,  the  composition  of  that  book,  with  its  sentiments,  eventst 
phenomena,  duties,  hopes,  Ac.,  are  all  peculiarities.  We  should  say  that  the  treatise 
was  rather  designed  by  the  author  to  set  forth  the  peculiar  views  entertaioed  of  the 
Bible  by  the  followers  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  who  will  ever  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  men  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  There  is  much  in  the  work 
that  will  interest  the  inquirer  after  religious  truth. 

9.  — Western  Characters;  or,  Types  of  Border  Life  in  the  Western  States.  By  J. 
L.  McCon.nkl,  author  of  “Talbot  and  Vernon,”  “ The  Glenns,”  Ac.,  with  illustrations 
by  Darley.  i2ma,  pp.  878.  New  York:  J.  S.  Redfield. 

The  design  of  this  work  is  to  furnish  a series  of  portraits  of  Western  characters,  em- 
bracing a few  of  the  earlier,  whose  “ mark  ” is  traceable  in  the  growing  civilization  of 
the  W est  and  South.  The  writer  selects  ideal  rather  than  actual  individuals,  each 
representing  a class ; and  although  arranged  chronologically,  the  periods  are  not  his- 
torical, but  characteristic.  The  Indian,  the  Voyageur,  the  Pioneer,  the  Ranger,  the 
Regulator,  the  J ustice  of  the  Peace,  the  Peddler,  the  Schoolmaster,  the  Schoolmis- 
tress, and  the  Politician,  form  the  subjects  of  these  sketches,  and  each  picture  oombinee 
the  prominent  traits  belonging  to  the  class  thus  chosen. 

10.  — Art  and  Industry,  as  Represented  in  the  Exhibition  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  New 
York,  1858-54  ; showing  the  Progress  and  State  of  the  various  Useful  and  Esthetic 
Pursuits.  Revised  and  edited  by  Horace  Greeley.  12mo.,  pp.  885.  New  York : 
J.  8.  Redfield. 

This  volume  contains  a series  of  descriptive  sketches  of  the  various  productions  on 
exhibition  at  Crystal  Palace.  These  descriptions  were  originally  puUished  as  fur- 
nished by  one  of  the  editors  of  that  journal,  for  the  Tribune,  and  now  come  out  under 
the  editorship  of  Mr.  Greeley,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  editorial  department  of  that 
paper.  It  furnishes  the  best  exposition  of  the  various  products  on  exhibition  that  has 
yet  been  published,  and  it  is  a work  that  we  can  recommend  to  those  who  have  visits 
who  intend  to  visit,  or  wish  to  acquire  a general  knowledge  of  the  various  products  of 
nature  and  art  on  exhibition. 
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l\j~-Chamherd  Home  Booh;  or  Pocket  Ifieeellanp : Ckmtaioin^  a Choice  Selection 
of  loterestiog  aod  iDstructiye  Reading  for  the  Old  and  the  Toung.  6 vola.,  each 
complete  in  itsell  12 mo.,  pp.  860.  Boston : Goold  <&  Lincoln. 

Chambers’  publications  have  long  since  become  celebrated  for  their  merit  and  ex- 
cellence. They  comprise  an  extensire  series,  embracing  almost  all  the  branches  of 
Sogliah  literature.  I'boee  which  have  been  devoted  to  miscellaneous  aod  entertaining 
rabjecte,  not  only  such  as  belong  to  the  series  before  us,  but  others  also  which  are  not 
i^uded,  have  been  marked  by  a rare  excellence  of  taste  aod  judgment  in  the  selec- 
tion of  their  contents,  and  by  a degree  of  entertainment  which  is  both  refined  and  ele- 
vated. The  present  volumes  are  the  latest  of  Chambers’  Miscellanies.  Their  contents 
are  quite  varied ; but  in  every  instance  instructive  and  interesting.  It  is  not  easy  to 
conceive  how  such  a large  amount  of  selected  reading  can  well  be  made  without  oc- 
casional instances  of  articles  somewhat  tame  or  prosaic.  A careful  examination  of 
these  volumes  has  not  brought  to  our  notice  a single  instance  in  which  we  have  thought 
there  was  any  deficiency  in  the  excellence  of  judgment,  humor,  and  taste  which  are 
peculiar  to  the  work.  Under  such  impressions,  we  cannot  hesitate  heartily  to  recom- 
mend these  volumes  for  family  reading,  for  young  persons,  and  even  for  those  of 
mature  years.  There  is  no  series  over  which  so  many  hours  can  be  spent  by  all 
classes  of  readers,  and  all  will  feel  that  time  to  have  been  well  spent.  The  order  ob- 
served in  preparing  the  contents  of  each  volume  has  been  to  combine  tales,  instructive 
essays,  historical  sketches,  descriptive  scenes,  poetry,  and  anecdote — thus  furnishing 
•ometbing  adapted  to  every  moon.  In  a word,  we  cannot  leave  these  volumes  with- 
eat  thanking  the  American  publishers  for  the  handsome  dress  in  which  they  have 
clothed  so  much  choice  reading. 

lir—Hallueinaliotie;  or  the  BatioruU  History  of  Apparitions^  Visions^  Dreams^ 
Ecstasy^  Magtietism^  a}id  Somnambulism.  By  Baifiaas  Ds  Bobismont.  First 
American,  from  the  second  enlarged  and  improved  Paris  edition.  8vo.,  pp.  668. 
Philadelphia : Lindsay  & Blakeston. 

This  is  a translation  of  a work  by  one  of  the  most  distinguished  French  physicians 
of  the  day.  It  treats  the  sul^ect  of  hallucinations  in  their  relations  to  philosophy, 
medicine,  religion,  history,  morality,  and  jurisprudence.  The  author,  among  other 
matters,  attempts  to  prove  that  hallucination  is  not  a necessary  sympton  of  insanity, 
but  that  in  certain  cases  it  may  be  considered  a purely  physiological  phenomenon. 
He  insists  on  the  necessity  of  establishing  an  intimate  union  between  philosophy 
and  medicine,  especially  on  the  treatment  of  mental  diseases.  The  value  of  such  a 
work  to  the  philosopher,  the  practical  physician,  the  lawyer,  and  even  the  theologian, 
will  be  readily  admitted.  We  have  found  some  parts  of  it  exceedingly  interesting, 
although  not  belonging  to  either  of  the  classes  just  named. 

18. — The  British  Poets,  18mo.  Boston  ; Little,  Brown  A Co. 

We  have  noticed  in  a for  in* r number  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine  the  publication 
of  the  poetical  works  of  Goldsmith,  Gray,  Cowper,  Collins,  Butler,  Pope,  Prior,  Ac., 
in  all  thirteen  volumes,  in  uniform  style.  We  have  now  before  us  the  poems  of  Mil- 
ton,  in  three  volumes,  and  the  poems  of  Thomson,  in  two  volumes,  to  each  of  which 
there  is  prefixed  a memoir — the  former  written  by  the  Rev.  John  Mitford,  and  the 
latter  by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas.  We  are  warranted  in  saying  that  the  volumes  of  this 
collection  of  the  British  Poets  will  invite  perusal,  as  well  by  their  form  and  appear- 
ance, as  by  the  character  of  their  contents.  The  size  and  style  of  the  volumes  are 
those  of  Pickering’s  Aldine  Poets,  and  such  of  the  works  of  that  edition  as  fall  entirely 
within  the  plan  of  the  present  collection  are  to  be  embodied  in  it. 

14.  — History  of  Greece.  By  George  Geote,  Esq  Vol.  11.  Reprinted  from  the 
Loudon  ecJitioa  18mo.,  pp.  622.  New  York : Harper  A Brothers. 

This  history  has  already  occupied  a larger  space  than  the  author  first  anticipated. 
Bot  one  more  volume  will  complete  the  work,  and  bring  the  history  to  the  close  of 
the  generation  contemporary  with  Alexander.  This  work,  now  nearly  completed,  is 
alrei^y  regarded  by  readers  and  reviewers  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  valua- 
ble contributions  in  historical  literature  published  during  the  present  century. 

15.  — Bleak  House.  By  CnsELES  Dickens.  With  Illustrations  by  H.  K.  Brown. 
2 voU.,  12mo  , pp.  936.  New  York:  Harper  A Brothers. 

Of  all  the  editions  of  this  last  but  not  least  of  Dickens’  novels,  it  is  the  best  repro- 
duced in  this  country.  It  is  the  library  edition.  The  numerous  illustrations  by  Brown 
ire  capitaL 
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1C. — 77ie  Works  of  Joseph  Addison,  including  ike  whole  Contents  of  Bishop  Hands 
Edition,  with  JUetters  and  other  Pieces  not  found  in  any  previous  CoUectton : and 
Macaulafs  Essay  in  his  Life  and  Works,  Edited  with  Critical  and  EsnlanaioTy 
Notes  By  Oeoroe  Washington  Greens.  VoL  1.  12mo.,  pp.  600.  New  York: 

George  P.  PutDam  A Go. 

This  is  the  only  complete  edition  of  Addifoo’s  works  ever  projected.  It  is  to  be 
comprised  in  five  volumes,  and  include  his  contributions  to  the  *'  Tattler,”  " Guardian,” 
and  Spectator.”  The  other  parts  of  these  celebrated  works,  viz.,  the  papers  of  Steele, 
Swift,  Pope,  Tickell,  <kc.,  are  to  be  published  separately  in  two  additional  volumes, 
uniform  with  this  edition  of  Addison.  The  volume  before  u^  the  first  of  the  series, 
contains  the  poetical  and  dramatic  writings,  preceded  by  Macaulay’s  famous  article 
upon  Addison,  which  appeared  in  the  **  E^nourgh  Review  ” some  years  ago,  and 
which  Thackeray  cites  as  **  a magnificent  statue  of  the  g^eat  writer  and  moralist  of 
the  last  age,  raised  by  the  love  and  the  marvelous  skill  and  genius  of  one  of  the  most 
iUustrious  artists  of  our  own.” 

17.  — The  Religion  of  Manhood;  or  the  Age  of  Thought,  By  Dr.  J.  H.  Robinson. 
12ma,  pp  247.  ^ston : Bela  Marsh. 

This  work  is  put  forth  under  the  claim  that  the  greater  portion  of  its  contents  was 
dictated,  spoken,  and  written,  while  in  the  impressional  state.”  The  author’s  expe- 
rience commenced,  as  he  states,  with  the  mecnanical  movements  of  his  person,  sind 
then  passed  on  to  the  mental  phases.  The  mechanical  soon  ceased,  and  for  two  years 
past  he  has  had  but  little  of  that  kind  of  manifestation.  The  volume  contains  two 
introductions — one  by  the  medium.  Dr.  Robinson,  and  the  other  by  Mr.  K A.  Newton, 
both  logical  and  well  written,  and  wc  will  add,  for  the  eonsolatipu  of  unbelievers  in 
inspiration  and  spiritualism,  without  any  indications  of  an  insine  condition  of  the 
organism  of  the  brain. 

18.  — The  Errors  of  the  Bible  Demonstrated  by  the  Truths  of  Nature  ; or  Man's  only 
Infallible  Rule  of  Truth  and  Practice,  By  a Student  of  the  Bible  and  of  Nature. 
12mo.,  pp.  144.  Boston : Bela  Marsh. 

After  twelve  years’  study  of  the  Bible,  in  the  languages  in  which  it  was  written, 
with  an  earnest  desire  to  perfect  himself  in  all  goodness,  and  bring  himself  into  har- 
mony with  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nature’s  God,  he  found,  as  be  tells  us,  the  Bible 
to  abound  in  moral  precepts  as  pure  as  ever  came  from  human  lips.  But  as  a book 
of  authority  to  decide  what  is  true  and  false  in  principle,  and  right  and  wrong  in  prac- 
tice, he  regards  it  as  he  does  any  other  book.  The  author  speaks  of  the  Bible  and 
Jesus  plainly,  but  with  apparent  sincerity  and  fidelity  to  his  own  convictions. 

19.  — The  Old  Forest  Ranger ; or  Wild  Sports  of  India  on  the  Neilgharry  Hills,  in 
the  Jungles,  and  on  the  Plains,  By  Major  Walter  Campbell,  ^ited  by  Frank 
Forester,  author  of  “ Field  Sports,”  ana  “Fish  and  Fishing  of  the  United  States,” 
Ac.  12mo.,  pp.  382.  New  York:  Stringer  A Townsend. 

Frank  Forester,  alias  H.  W.  Herbert,  is  par  excellence  master  of  the  literature  of 
sporting,  and  seems  to  delight  in  the  romance  of  sporting  in  all  its  varieties.  There 
is  in  this  delightful  volume,  (to  quote  from  the  editor,)  for  the  naturalist  abundant 
wealth  of  new  anecdotes,  ordinary  habits  and  haunts,  and  instincts  of  animals  known 
and  described  long  since,  of  species,  if  not  of  genera,  nondescript  heretofore ; and 
lastly,  not  leastly,  there  is  “ Lay  of  love  for  lady  fair,” — and  all  this  without  a phrase 
of  affectation,  personality,  conceit,  or  self-approbation. 

20.  — The  Art  Journal  for  January.  London  and  New  York:  Geo.  Virtue  A Co. 

This  monthly  journal  of  art  maintains  its  high  standing  with  unflagging  interest. 

Its  contents  are  as  rich,  instructive,  and  varied  as  at  any  previous  peri<ra.  The  em- 
bellishments consist  of  a fine  engraving  entitled  “ Raising  the  May  Pole also  “ Hylas 
and  the  Nymphs,”  from  a group  of  sculpture  by  J.  Gibson ; and  “ The  Vintage,”  firom 
a picture  in  toe  Vernon  Gallery — with  numerous  specimens  of  the  Dutch  art. 

21.  — The  Works  of  John  Adams,  Second  President  of  the  United  States  : TFilA  a 
Life  of  the  Author,  Notes  and  Illustrations  by  his  Grandson,  Charles  FRAHas 
Adams.  Vol.  8.  8vo.,  pp.691.  Boston : Little,  Brown  A Co. 

The  present  volume,  the  eighth  of  the  series,  contains  the  official  correspondence  of 
John  Adams  down  to  the  second  year  of  his  Presidency.  The  style  in  which  these 
volumes  are  published  is  not  surpassed  by  similar  works  from  the  British  press. 
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21— 2>r»st  oi  a Fine  Art.  With  Sunestions  on  Obildren’s  Dress.  By  Mbs.  Mebei> 
riEU).  With  an  Introduction  on  fTead  Dress.  By  Professor  Faibbolt.  4to.,  pp. 
448.  Boston:  John  P.  Jewett  h Co. 

This  work  has  already  receired  the  approbation  of  the  best  public  Journals  in  this 
county.  The  fact  that  the  seyeral  chapters  it  contains  were  originally  prepared  for 
the  London  Art  Joumair  is  of  itself  a sufficient  reccommendation  of  the  work.  The 
chapter  on  head-dresses  by  Professor  Fairholt,  which  commences  the  book,  is  one 
of  mach'  interest,  and  affords  an  explanation  of  many  of  the  descriptions  in  the 
body  of  the  work.  The  other  chapters  are  deyoted  to  dress  as  a fine  art ; the  head, 
the  dress,  the  feet,  remarks  on  particular  costumes — ornament  and  economy.  The 
closing  chapter  on  children’s  dress  by  Mrs.  Merrifield,  it  is  thought  will  be  of  more  yalue 
to  most  persons  than  the  cost  of  the  entire  work.  It  is  amply  illustrated  with  plates, 
sod  is  b^utifully  printed  and  handsomely  bound. 

21— from  the  HiHory  of  a Wasted  Life.  By  a Middle-Aged  Man.  Edited 
by  the  Author  of  ** Pen-and-ink  Sketches,**  “Pen-and-ink  Pictures  of  British 
Preachers”  “ Life  of  Chatterton,”  Ac.,  Ac.  Illustrated  by  Billings.  Engrayed  on 
Wood  by  Baker,  Smith  A Andrew.  18mo.,  pp.  248,  Boston:  B.  B.  Mussey  A Co, 
This  book  is  startling  from  its  reality.  Its  power  is  its  truth,  its  thorough  exhibition 
of  a tortared  heart,  its  frightful  experience  of  the  misery  of  self-abandonment.  There 
u a painful  fascination  in  eyery  chapter  ; you  dread  to  go  on,  yet  you  dare  not  stop ; 
you  sympathixe  with  the  penitent  sufferer  while  your  heart  aches  with  sorrow  at  such 
a sacrifice.  Somewhat  familiar  with  the  oral  and  written  confessions  of  reformed  in- 
ebriates, this  tear-steeped  histoiy  differs  from  them  in  its  thorough  familiarity  with 
DiDdon  wretchedness,  in  the  on^nality  of  the  writer’s  pen,  and  the  feryor  of  his 
BooL  The  other  liyes  sketched  in  connection  with  the  author’s  own  are  not  fancy- 
pieces,  but  drawn  directly  from  life. 

Outlines  of  the  Otology  of  the  Globe,  and  of  the  United  States  in  particular: 
With  two  Geological  M^s,  and  Sketches  of  Characteristic  American  Fossils.  By 
Edwabd  Hichcock,  D.  D.,  LL  D.,  President  of  Amherst  College,  and  Professor  of 
Natural  Theology  and  Geology.  8yo.,  pp.  1 86.  Boston:  Phillips,  Sampson  A Ca 
Although  this  comprehensiye  work  was  prepared  as  a sequel  to  the  author’s 
“Elementary  Geology,”  it  will  enable  the  general  reader  to  get,  without  wading 
through  many  yoliimes,  a pretty  good  general  knowledge  of  the  geology  of  the  globe. 
The  excellent  maps  which  accompany  it  teach  more  than  many  pages  of  letter-press. 
As  a book  of  reference  it  is  inyaluable. 

— Glad  Tidings;  or  the  Gospel  of  Peace.  A Series  of  Daily  Meditations  for 
Christian  Disciples.  By  Rey.  W.  K.  Twxxdie,  D.  D.,  Free  Tolbooth  Church,  Edin- 
burgh. Boston : Gonld  A Lincoln. 

Beligion  in  this  little  work  is  contemplated  under  yarious  aspects — as  it  existed  in 
nisn’s  soul  when  first  created  ; as  reyealed  and  recorded  in  the  Bible ; as  embodied 
in  doctrines,  which  are  intellectually  belieyed  upon  sufficient  eyidence ; and,  finally. 
It  “ taught  to  an  indiyidual  soul  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  according  to  the  inspired  yol- 
pine.”  The  author  maintains  that  the  last  is  the  standard  and  substance  of  all  that 
is  tme  in  regard  to  salyation.  The  yolume  is  beautifully  printed. 

26. — Christmas  Holidays  at  Chesnal  Hill.  By  Cousin  Mabt.  Boston : Phillips, 
Sampson  A Co. 

21. — lAttle  Blossom's  Reward:  a Christmas  Book  for  Children.  By  Mrs.  Emily  Habb. 
Boston : Phillips,  Sampson  A Co. 

These  two  yolumes,  ^ different  writers,  are  beautiful  in  all  that  pertains  to  the 
tri  of  book  making.  Tne  illustrations  are  finely  executed,  and  the  pAper,  type,  and 
binding  are  not  surpassed  by  the  materials  of  more  costly  books.  'The  tiues  and 
sbetcbes  are  worthy  of  the  fine  dress  in  which  they  appear. 

^.—Dashes  of  American  Humor.  By  Howabd  Paul.  Illustrated  by  John  Leech. 
ISmo.,  pp.  806.  New  York:  Garrett  A Co. 

A yery  pleasant  and  agreeable  book,  abounding  in  picturesque,  graphic  and  humor- 
ous sketch^  some  thirty  in  number.  The  English  edition  of  this  work  was  yery  fayor- 
thiy  noticed  by  the  London  press.  The  illustrations  by  Leech,  the  dbtinguished 
artist  whose  contributions  to  “ Punch  ” have  been  enjoyed  all  oyer  the  world,  are  capi- 
WL  The  author  is  a writer  of  rare  humor,  and  his  bm^  will  do  mnch  to  driye  away 
the  “Woes.** 
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29. — The  Book  of  Nature:  An  Elementaiy  Introduction  to  the  Sciences  of  Physics, 
Astronomy,  Cnemistry,  Mineralogy,  Geology,  Botany,  Zoology,  and  Physiology.  By 
FatEoaicK  SouoKDLsa,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Natural  Sciences  at  Worms,  and  for- 
merly Assistant  in  the  Chemical  Laboratory  of  Giessen.  First  American  Editiw, 
With  a Glossary  and  other  Additions  and  Improvements,  from  the  Second  English 
Edition,  Translated  from  the  Sixth  Gernum  Edition,  by  IlBNaT  Mxdlock,  F.  C.  L., 
dec.  Illustrated  with  six  hundred  and  ninety-seven  Engravingson  Wood.  Svo.,  pp. 
691.  Philadelphia:  Blanchard  dc  Lea. 

The  title  page  quoted  above  indicates  its  character  and  contents.  Founded  on  a 
scientific  basis,  and  composed  witn  simplicity  and  clearness,  this  work  presents  a gen- 
eral and  comprehensive  view  of  all  the  pruicipal  branches  of  the  natural  and  physical 
sciences.  The  estimation  in  which  it  is  held  by  the  Germans,  is  testified  by  the  sale 
of  twenty  thousand  copies  in  five  years.  This  edition  contains  all  the  improvements 
and  additions  of  the  last  German  and  English,  and  the  American  publishers  in  repro- 
ducing it  have  spared  no  pains  to  render  it  even  better  adapted  to  the  American 
student. 

80.  — Benedietione  of  the  Bleated  Life.  By  the  Rev.  John  Cumuino,  D.  F.  R.  S. 
£.,  Minister  of  the  Scottish  National  Church.  12mo.,  pp.  494.  Boston:  John  P. 
Jewett  ds  Co. 

The  design  of  this  work  is  to  exhibit  the  constituent  elements  of  the  “Blessed  Life,” 
and  thus  the  eloquent  Scotch  Divine  attempts  to  show  in  opposition  to  the  Rational- 
istic Schix)l,  who  think  it  can  be  realized  on  earth,  irrespective  of,  and  even  in  direct 
opposition  to  Christianity.  It  i**  an  eloquently  written  treatise,  and  is  prepared  with 
a life  like  pen-aud  ink  sketch  of  the  author,  from  the  pen  of  that  accomplished  scholar, 
John  Ross  Dix. 

81.  — Hiatory  of  New  Amaterdam;  or  New  York  aa  it  Waa  in  the  Daya  of  the  Dutch 
Oovenwra.  Together  with  Papers  on  Events  connected  with  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, an<l  on  Philadelphia  in  the  Times  of  William  Penn.  By  Professor  A Davn, 
Corresponding  Member  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  Ac.,  Ac.  ISmo.,  pp. 
240.  New  York:  R.  T.  Young. 

Mr.  Davis  has  given  us  an  interesting  volume.  His  history  of  the  Island  of  the 
Hanhattans,  with  the  particulars  of  its  growth  and  changes,  is  concise  and  comprehea- 
sive.  Appended  we  have  an  account  of  the  early  settlement  of  Albany  and  other 
river  towns.  The  second  part,  which  refers  to  the  discovery  of  America,  the  French 
war,  and  that  of  tiie  Revolution,  will  be  read  with  interest 

82.  — Mra.  Partington" a Carpel-Bag  of  Fun.  With  150  Engravings,  from  Designs  by 
Darley,  McLenan,  Leech,  Phiz.  Henning,  Cruickshank,  Hine,  Doyle,  Finniel,  Guater, 
Crowquill,  Ac.  By  S.  P.  Avery.  18mo.,  pp.  300.  New  York:  Garrett  A Co. 

An  omnibus  of  things  new  and  old  ; for  the  most  part  the  latter.  It  contains  but 
few  of  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  genuine  Mrs.  Partington.  But  its  “rich  humor 
and  amu^^ement  ” will  serve  excite  the  risibles  of  the  most  sedate,  and  to  drive  “ dull 
care”  from  the  face,  if  not  from  the  heart,  m the  most  despondiug.  The  works  of 
genuine  Mrs.  Partington  are,  we  understand,  in  press,  and  will  shortly  make  their 
appearance. 

83.  — The  Preacher  and  the  King  ; or  Bourdaloue  in  the  Court  of  Louia  XIV.  Being 
an.  Account  of  the  Pulpit  Eloquence  of  that  distinguished  Era.  Translated  from  the 
French  of  L.  Banueneb,  Paris.  12th  edition.  With  an  Introduction  by  the  Rev. 
George  Purrs,  D.  D.,  Pastor  of  tlie  University  Place  Presbyterian  Church,  New 
York.  l2mo.,  pp.  388.  Boston : Gould  A Lincoln. 

This  is  substantially  a work  on  pulpit  eloquence,  and  its  criticisms  are  embodied  in 
a spirited  narrative,  embracing  occurrences  and  persons  which  belong  to  what  has 
been  called  the  Augustan  Age  of  France.  The  translator  seems  to  have  retained  the 
spirit  of  the  French  author,  if  not  the  language. 

84.  — Clinton:  A Book  for  Boy  a.  By  Wm.  Simonds.  With  Illustrations.  l2mo.,  ppw 
275.  Boston  : Gould  A Lincoln. 

The  story  of  Clinton  is  designed  chiefly  to  illustrate,  b^  example,  the  importance  of 
early  habits  of  obedience  and  industry ; the  danger  of  mingling  with  unprincipled  and 
vicious  companions,  and  the  necessity  of  being  uble  to  say  “ Nol”  when  tempted  to  do 
wrong.  It  IS  well  written,  and  will  be  found  attractive -to  all  young  readers. 
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Art.  I.— COHIKBCB  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

HO.  TI. 

■AlTfcAHD^WILLlAH  CLATBOEHC,  *1ICE  FIEtT  MtECHANT— CONRBCTtOirr-^Bir>HORBT^ALIK— 
rEOnOBRCB— HEW  HAVER— RBW  IWEDER— COMMERCIAL  LEOltLATlOR  IR  MABSACBUtETTt— TO- 
BACOO,  RTC.t  IM  VIEOIRIA— MARUrACTUEES:  COTTORf  lEORy  ETC.|  IR  HABSACBUBETTB— TAEIFF  IM 
COIRECnCCT— CIVIL  WAR  IR  ENOLARD— REW  EROLARD  CORFEDEEACT— FIRST  RAVlOATtOH  AOT 
BEOIRRIRO  or  TBE  WEST  IRDlA  TRADE— REVIEW  AT  1650. 

Calvert,  Lord  Baltimore,  afler  ineffectual  attempts  to  establish  a Catho- 
lic colony  at  Newfoundland,  had  obtained  from  Charles,  in  1632,  a grant 
lying  within  the  domain  that  had  belonged  to  the  defunct  Virginia  Com- 
pany. The  charter  stipulated  that  no  tax  whaUver  should  be  imposed  by 
the  crown  upon  the  colony  to  be  founded  by  Baltimore,  and  also  expressly 
provided  for  the  freedom  of  the  fisheries  within  the  adjoining  waters.  Bal- 
timore made  agriculture  the  basis  of  the  settlement,  granting  most  liberal 
terms  to  the  settlers.  To  all  persons  defraying  the  expense  of  their  own 
emigration,  he  gave  one  hundred  acres  of  land,  and  as  much  for  each  adult 
of  their  families,  and  fifty  acres  for  children  under  six  years  of  age.  To  any 
one  carrying  out  five  persons  and  paying  their  expense,  estimate  at  J02OO, 
die  grant  was  one  thousand  acres.  Full  security  of  property  and  freedom 
of  religion  was  guarantied. 

Although  agriculture  was  to  be  the  prime  pursuit,  Commerce  was  by  no 
means  designed  to  be  neglected.  Indeed,  more  favorable  circumstances  for 
its  growth  could  hardly  be  named  than  those  above  stated. 

The  first  party  sent  out  to  form  the  colony  of  Maryland  consisted  of 
200  emigrants  under  Leonard  Calvert,  provided,  beside  necessaries  for  them- 
selves, with  articles  for  trade  with  the  Indians.  Sailing  in  December,  1633, 
they  arrived  in  March,  1634.  Calvert  bought  of  the  Indians  a large  tract 
on  a branch  of  the  Potomac,  the  purchase  including  the  present  occupation 
of  half  of  an  Indian  village,  with  the  right  to  the  corn  growing  adjacent. 
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aod  the  possession  of  the  whole  village  at  the  end  of  harvest  The  paj- 
ment  was  made  in  hatchets,  knives,  hoes,  cloth,  and  other  articles.  The 
harvest  proved  abundant,  and  the  colony,  unlike  its  predecessors,  had  neither 
want  nor  the  fear  of  it  Great  advantage  was  derived  bv  the  propinquity 
of  the  settlement  to  Virginia,  with  which  a trade  was  instituted  from  the 
first,  the  Virginians  supplying  them  with  meat,  poultry,  <kc. 

Clay  borne,  whose  trading  establishments  in  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Chesapeake,  under  a previous  patent  from  Charles  and  the  authority  of 
Virginia,  we  have  noticed,  was  summoned  to  yield  obedience  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  new  colony,  which  he  refused  to  do.  The  government  of  Vir- 
ginia upheld  him,  and  complained  of  the  settlement  by  Baltimore  as  an 
encroachment  upon  their  charter,  and  its  intercourse  with  the  Indians  as  an 
invasion  of  their  own  rights  of  trade.  The  dispute  was  carried  to  ihe  Court 
of  the  Star-Chamber  in  England,  which  decided  that  **  things  stand  as  they 
do;”  the  planters  on  either  side  to  have  free  intercourse  with,  and  to  mu- 
tually assist  each  other. 

Our  historians  have  uniformly  done  great  injustice  to  the  character  of 
William  Clayborne,  as  has  been  too  much  the  case  also  in  regard  to  an 
other  merchant  figuring  largely  in  the  early  annals  of  another  colony — Jacob 
Leisler,  in  New  York.  It  is  full  time  a better  award  were  made  to  these 
men.  Some  amends  have  indeed  been  made  toward  Leisler ; but  no  Amer- 
ican writer,  we  believe,  has  essayed  a defense  of  the  first  established  merchant 
within  the  State  of  Maryland.  The  invariable  style,  followed  even  by  so  late 
a writer  as  Bancroft,  is  to  speak  of  him  as  a turbulent,  reckless  fellow,  whose 
whole  desire  was  to  harass  and  injure  the  colony  of  a man  whose  aim  was 
to  live  on  good  terms  with  everybody,  in  which  assumption  an  oveijustioe  is 
done  to  the  character  of  Baltimore. 

Clayborne’s  patent,  indeed,  referred  to  trade  only,  and  did  not  expressly 
authorize  settlement ; but  this  distinction  was  only  a subterfuge  of  the  jurists 
who  dared  not  displease  Charles,  with  whom  Baltimore  was  a favorite.  The 
very  idea  of  trade  carried  on  in  the  heart  of  an  Indian  country  implied  set- 
tlement among  them,  without  which  it  could  not  be  conducted  upon  any 
considerable  extent,  or  with  much  profit  All  adventurers,  of  all  nations, 
hitherto  essaying  continuous  trade  with  the  Indians,  had  considered  the  es- 
tablishment of  posts  in  the  Indian  country  an  essential  part  of  the  plan,  and 
whoever  asked  of  any  king  the  right  of  this  trafiSc,  was  understood  to  re- 
ceive in  the  grant,  the  right  of  forming  these  necessary  establishments. 
Indeed,  trade  was  itself  regarded  as  a principal  means  by  which  the  colonies 
were  to  be  nursed  into  strength,  and  to  become  profitable  to  th(;ir  fonnders 
and  patrons,  and,  as  we  have  noticed,  in  all  the  patents  hitherto  specified, 
by  whatever  nation  granted.  Commerce  was  the  leading  object  indicated  as 
a contemplated  result  of  the  authorized  colonization.  Trade,  then,  implying 
settlement,  and  settlement  involving  the  extension  of  trade,  matters  so 
greatly  in  the  desire  of  all  the  European  governments  possessing  territory 
in  America,  these  governments  were  not  inclined  to  refuse  applications  for 
either  object  in  that  quarter,  but  usually  insisted  on  the  union  of  both  in 
every  patent  that  was  issued  for  adventure  thither.  The  English  king  and 
courts  could  not  but  know  what  Clayborne  was  doing  under  the  grant  to 
him.  If  he  had  violated  the  terms  of  his  charter  in  establishing  settle- 
ments, be  would  have  been  informed  thereof.  Not  only  was  no  dissatisfac- 
tion shown,  but  the  government  could  not  but  be  pleased  that  so  enrerpris- 
ing  a man  had  taken  in  hand  to  forward  the  object  it  so  earnestly  desired, 
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of  extending  and  strengthening  its  American  settlements  and  ita  American 
Commerce.  It  was  certainly  glad  to  hear  of  a flourishing  establishment 
upon  Kent  Island,  upon  which  Clayborne  had  expended  so  large  a sum  as 
£6,000,  and  which  had  risen  to  the  consequence  of  sending  two  burgesses 
to  the  Virginia  Assembly. 

Again,  there  was  the  right  of  Virginia  within  the  disputed  territory.  The 
whole  cession  to  Baltimore  was  within  the  original  grant  to  the  Virginia 
Company  of  London.  That  association,  it  is  true,  been  several  years 
SDppressed,  and  Virginia  had  become  a royal  province.  But  had  the  origi- 
nal stipulations  made  between  the  king  and  the  company  no  virtual  applica- 
tion toward  the  colony  itself,  which  still  existed ! One  portion  of  those 
stipulations  directly,  and  the  rest  of  them  indirectly,  concerned  the  interests 
of  the  settlers,  who  had  come  over  in  the  guaranty  aflbrded  by  the  charter 
of  certain  privileges  and  encouragements,  which  were  to  be  perpetual,  or  if 
changed,  were  not  to  be  diminished. 

One  of  these  provisions  regarded  the  extent  of  territory  the  settlers  might 
occupy,  thus  securing  to  them,  within  certain  limits,  the  extension  of  settle- 
ment without  any  rupture  of  social  and  political  affinities.  The  charter  to 
C^ybome,  combined  with  his  arrangement  with  Virginia,  had  occasioned 
the  formation  of  settlements  in  the  upfier  portion  of  the  assigned  territory 
of  that  colony,  and  settlers  from  other  parts  of  Virginia,  as  well  as  people 
from  abroad,  bad  been  induced  thither  in  the  accepted  understanding  that 
the  authority  of  Virginia  reached  over  and  was  engaged  to  protect  them 
and  their  interests,  and  were  entirely  unwilling  that  any  other  power  should 
supersede  her  in  that  office.  Had  the  king  or  his  courts  any  right  to  disin- 
tegrate a colony  thus  established  and  thus  extended  under  charter  from  hk 
own  hand  ? 

But  in  regard,  once  more,  to  Clayborne’s  right  of  settlement,  suppose  he 
had  no  authority  to  establish  permanent  stations ; the  undisputed  Hyht  of 
trade,  still  of  itself  alone,  fully  invalidated  Baltimore's  claim.  Colonization, 
or  a forced  jurisdiction  by  the  latter  within  the  region  assigned  to  Olay- 
borne’s  use,  would  have  interrupted  and  defeated  that  object ; and  as  the 
charter  of  Clayborne  had  priority,  and  stood  yet  unrevoked — there  being, 
indeed,  no  reasonable  pretense  that  could  be  urged  for  its  revocation  any 
more  than  for  the  withdrawal  of  that  of  Baltimore  himself — the  latter  was 
plainly  shut  out,  if  the  dictates  of  justice  were  heeded,  from  whatever  terri- 
tory his  antagonist  had  appropriate. 

finally,  there  was  no  occasion  for  any  collision  of  the  establishments  of 
Clayborne  and  Baltimore,  arising  out  of  any  necessary  interference  of  one 
with  the  interests  of  the  other.  The  distance  between  them  was  sufficient 
to  conserve  harmony,  had  both  parties  been  desirous  of  peace  and  kindly 
relations.  If  either  was  disadvantaged  by  the  other,  the  inconvenience  was 
on  the  side  of  Clayborne’s  establishment,  which,  being  further  up  the  bay 
than  the  other,  might  be  considered  liable  to  have  its  connection  with  the 
ocean  interrupted  by  its  neighbors  below.  The  position  of  Clay  home’s  set- 
tlements, too,  would  have  made  them  some  protection  to  the  lower  ones 
against  the  Indians.  As  for  room,  Baltimore  could  have  no  fear  the  ex- 
pansion of  his  colony  would  at  any  time  be  curbed  from  a want  of  that  na- 
ture. It  was,  then,  the  fault  of  this  man,  so  much  praised  as  the  paragon 
of  justice,  benevolence,  and  liberality — qualities  which  he  failed  in  more 
cases  than  this  one  to  exhibit — it  was  the  fault  of  him,  and  of  agents  act- 
ng  under  his  orders,  that  the  needless  quarrel  between  two  young  settle- 
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ments  in  America  arose ; tbat  war  followed,  that  blood  was  shed,  and  that 
peaceful  and  prosperous  establishments  were  broken  up  and  given  over  again 
to  desolation. 

The  decision  of  the  Star-Chamber,  certainly,  offered  no  excess  of  justice 
to  Clayborne.  Either  he  had  rights  within  the  disputed  district  or  he  had 
none.  If  he  had  any  right,  either  of  settlement  or  trade,  Baltimore  had 
none  of  either.  If  he  had  no  right,  justice  to  Baltimore,  nay,  the  explicit 
obligations  of  the  patent  granted  to  him,  left  no  other  course  but  tfee  uncon- 
ditional submission  or  total  expulsion  of  the  interloper  and  his  adherents. 
It  is  astonishing  that  facts  so  self-evident  as  those  we  have  considered  should 
have  been  so  entirely  overlooked  by  all  our  historians,  of  whom  it  may  be 
suspected  that,  on  this  point  at  least,  the  most  have  been  too  much  inclined 
to  rely  upon  each  other’s  assertions,  instead  of  patiently  examining  the  case 
for  themselves. 

In  1(534,  three  thousand  emigrants  came  to  Massachusetts  Bay  from 
England.  To  stop  the  tide  which  tended  thither  so  strongly,  the  king 
ordered,  this  year,  by  proclamation,  that  none  above  the  condition  of  serving- 
men  should  emigrate  without  leave.  Intolerance  on  the  part  of  the  colony, 
also,  was  now  added  to  the  causes  tending  to  limit  its  prosperity.  Roger 
Williams  was  banished  as  a Quaker,*  and  thenceforth,  to  about  1660,  Mas- 
sachusetts was  involved  in,  and  her  interests  affected  by  continual  religious 
conflict. 

The  Dutch  sent  a force  from  New  Amsterdam  to  dislodge  the  settlers 
from  Plymouth,  on  the  ConnecUcut;  but  finding  the  latter  too  strongly 
posted,  they  returned. 

Charles  I.  commenced,  in  1634,  levying  ship-money — a leading  cause  of 
his  overthrow.  The  measure  was  founded  upon  an  ancient  practice  of  Brit- 
ish kings,  of  exacting  ships  of  the  coast  towns,  money  being  accepted  from 
those  towns  which  chose  to  give  it  in  lieu  of  furnishing  the  required  vessels. 
The  practice  was  resorted  to  only  for  defense  in  a period  of  war.  Charles 
revived  it  in  time  of  profound  peace,  for  the  sake  of  ordinary  supplies,  and 
extended  it  to  the  whole  kingdom.  The  colonies  were  exempted,  not  en- 
tirely, however,  we  must  suppose  for  their  weakness.  Charles  looked  rather 
unfavorably  on  one  of  them  at  least — Massachusetts — and  would  gladly  have 
imposed  some  burden  on  its  too  free  energies.  But  the  parliamentary  party 
held  possession  of  London  and  the  principal  seaports,  so  that  any  revenue 
brought  from  the  colonies  would  have  inured  to  the  benefit  of  his  enemies ; 
and,  beside  this,  he  knew  it  was  in  contravention  of  the  charter  given  by 
himself  and  his  father  to  tax  the  colonies  without  their  consent,  and  prob^ 
bly  was  not  yet  prepared  to  attempt  the  folly  which  was  reserved  for  men 
who  thought  themselves  wiser  than  he.  The  ship  levy  was  not  without 
benefit  to  both  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies.  It  enabled  the  collection  of 
that  fleet  with  which  the  Dutch  were  afterward  defeated,  and  the  commer- 
cial supremacy  of  England  finally  established. 

The  number  of  villages  clustered  around  the  Bay  of  Massachusetts,  and 
the  extent  of  their  population,  now  encouraged  progress  to  the  westward. 
Only  seven  years,  therefore,  from  the  settlement  of  Salem,  the  first  town 
within  Massachusetts,  a party  of  sixty,  led  by  Rev.  John  Hooker,  went  one 
hundred  miles  into  the  wilderness,  and  founded  the  town  of  Hartford.  With 


* The  QuakerM  were  Uien  Uie  most  extrsvegaot,  mde,  and  conteniiona  of  reUgloas  Beds,  lutMid 
of  being,  at  ainoe,  bj  a atrange  metamorphosia,  the  reverse  of  all  tbia. 
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tills  and  ihe  Plymouth  movement  toward  the  same  quarter,  began  that 
western  migration  which  has  since  assumed  so  great  a magnitude,  and  to 
which  New  England  has  ever  contributed  a leading  element  In  October, 
the  younger  Winthrop,  under  a commission  from  Lords  Say-and-Seal  and 
Brooke,  settled  Saybrook,  at  the  mouth  of  Connecticut  River,  and  midway 
between  Plymouth  and  New  Amsterdam.  Springfield  was  soon  afterward 
settled.  The  Virginia  colony  as  yet  had  extended  only  along  the  line  of  the 
iames  River  and  on  the  Chesapeake. 

The  exports  from  New  Amsterdam  to  Holland,  to  the  interest  of  the 
West  India  Company,  in  1635,  were  14,891  beaver  skins,  and  1,413  other 
skins,  valued  at  134,926  guilders,  or  about  $54,000. 

The  Maryland  authorities,  in  disregard  of  the  decision  of  the  Star-Cham- 
l^r,  passed  an  act  of  attainder  against  Clayborne,  and  fitted  out  an  expedi- 
tion against  him,  he  preparing  to  resist  by  force.  A vessel  of  his,  called  the 
Longtail,  was  captured  after  a fight  in  which  the  captain  and  several  of  the 
crew  were  killed.  Kent  Island  was  carried  by  a midnight  assault.  Clay- 
borne  having  himself  fled  to  Virginia:  under  the  ban  of  treason  to  Balti- 
more, his  property  was  confiscated,  and  the  settlement  demolished.^ 

1636,  Abrout  this  time  Hugh  Peters,  a celebrated  divine  in  Salem,  in- 
ated  the  people  of  that  town  to  raise  a capital  for  entering  vigorously  the 
fishing  business,  to  build  vessels,  and  to  embark  in  general  ^mmerce.  Hit 
seal  in  the  effort  was  untiring,  and  he  engaged  personally  in  these  enter- 
prises himself.  So  successful  was  the  attempt,  that  while  Peters  resided 
there,  Salem  had  no  rival  in  the  colony  in  maritime  concerns,  and  claimed 
to  be  the  capital.  It  was  not  until  after  his  departure  that  the  business  of 
Salem  was  checked,  and  Boston  obtained  the  ascendancy.  Peters  was  an 
active  republican  in  England  during  the  war  soon  after  between  Charles  and 
the  parliament,  and  was  executed  therefor  upon  the  restoration. 

The  Indians  of  Block  Island,  supposed  to  be  in  alliance  with  the  Pequods, 
who  were  getting  troublesome,  surprised  and  plundered  a trading  vessel  be* 
longing  to  Connecticut,  and  killed  the  captain. 

Roger  Williams,  banished  from  Massachusetts,  settled  Providbncb.  He 
bought  the  land  of  two  powerful  chiefs  of  the  Narragansett  tribe,  and  soon 
learned  enough  of  their  language  to  transact  the  affiiirs  of  trade  and  other 
■ocessary  negoiiations.f 

1637.  A squadron  of  eight  ships,  filled  with  emigrants,  preparing  to  sail 
for  Massachusetts,  Charles  took  the  alarm,  and  issued  a proclamation  to  stop 
this  **  disorderly  emigration.”  Most  of  those  intending  to  go,  however,  ei- 


* Sftffltiel  Oharaplaio,  Uie  able  and  energetic  Govenior  of  Canada,  died  In  1S35.  Pew  men  conld 
have  triumphed  over  the  obstacles  lie  eacountered.  After  his  death,  the  growth  of  the  eolonj 
languished,  though  the  fur  trade  waa  followed  with  aplrit.  The  iroquoia  war  still  fiercely  con- 
thiied. 

The  French  settled  Gn-aialoupe  and  Martinic*^  and  the  Dutch  St,  Eu$UUia^  In  1635.  France  oo- 
eupied  a very  high  p<uition  at  this  time,  her  manafacturea  having  greatly  advanced  her  wealth  and 
power.  The  Spaaiarda  eflbcted  the  firs,  regular  white  aetUement  at  Paraguay,  where  bad  been  JeanK 
oiMoaariea  since  1536. 

1635.  The  English  East  India  Company  waa  re-ohartered.  Cbrnrlea  directed  that  their  vessels,  on 
the  return  from  India  and  China,  ahoukl  attempt  to  find  a passage  homeward  by  way  of  the  north- 
ern pert  of  America. 

t Charles  having  enlarged  bis  navy  to  sixty  ships,  attacked  the  Dutch  herring  fishers  on  the  BriUrti 
coast,  and  obliged  them  to  pay  X30,U0O  for  a license.  The  Dutch,  however,  still  denied  the  right  of 
Qw  Bogllah  to  the  exclusive  use  of  those  seas.  Hume  styles  this  fleet  of  Charles,^  the  greatest  the 
EogUsh  had  ever  known,”  which  la  an  error,  aa  the  fleet  with  which  Elizabeth  opposed  the  l?paniah 
Armada  in  1588,  consisted  of  over  100  vessels. 

A ship  called  the  ^ Boverelgn  of  the  Seas**  waa  bnllt  In  1637  at  Woolwich,  for  the  royal  navy, 
which  was  the  largest  then  known.  She  waa  of  I2B  feet  keel,  S32  feet  oo  deck,  48  feet  breadth, 
hid  three  decks,  and  was  of  the  exact  burden  designated  by  the  figures  of  the  year  In  which  ahe  was 
baiU-i637. 
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feoted  their  jpurpoBe.  The  population  of  Massachusetts  Bay  this  year  was 
7,912 ; of  rlymouth  colony,  549. 

A party  of  emigrants  from  Massachusetts,  headed  by  Thbohpilus  Eatoh, 
a merchant  ef  great  wealth,  who  had  been  deputy  governor  of  the  famous 
East  India  Company  of  England,  proceeding  overland,  founded  Nbw  Hatbit, 
about  midway  on  the  Sound,  and  the  farthest  westerly  of  any  town  then 
eusting  in  New  England.  Trade  was  evidently  the  leading  motive  in  the 
selection  of  this  situation.  Eaton  was  annually  the  governor  of  this  new 
colony  for  twenty  years,  to  his  death.  The  colony  soon  assumed  a floarish- 
ing  condition. 

The  Pequod  war,  between  the  powerful  tribe  of  that  name  and  the  three 
infant  towns  of  Connecticut,  occurred  this  year,  ending  in  the  extirpation  of 
the  tribe. 

1688.  Tobacco  was  produced  at  New  Amsterdam,  and  Ne^ro  elaverjf 
existed  to  a considerable  extent.  Not  long  after  this  time,  began  the  trade 
with  the  Dutch  colonies  of  Curacoa  and  Guayama,  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
directly  to  Afnca. 

While  the  English  were  intruding  upon  the  Dutch  in  the  East,  the  Swedes 
appeared  upon  the  territories  they  claimed  at  the  South.  Gustarns  Adol- 
phus, the  famous  king  of  Sweden,  had  chartered  a commercial  company  for 
trade  and  settlement  in  America,  in  1626 ; but  the  completion  of  the  design 
had  been  delayed  by  a subsequent  war.  Upon  his  death,  (at  the  battle  of 
Lutzen,  in  1638,)  the  plan  was  renewed  by  his  able  minister.  A Swedish 
colony,  under  Peter  Minuits,  a superseded  Dutch  governor  of  the  New 
Netherlands,  was  formed  in  1688,  in  the  present  State  of  Delaware,  and  near 
Wilmington,  on  the  west  branch  of  the  River  Delaware.  Kieft,  the  Director- 
general  of  the  New  Netherlands,  not  daring  to  attack  them,  remonstrated 
vainly,  and  built  a fort  at  New  Nassau,  on  the  east  bank,  the  site  of  the  old 
settlement,  to  check  them.  The  Swedes  extending  their  settlements  along 
the  west  side  of  the  river,  finally  occupied  from  Cape  Henlopen  to  the  falls 
in  the  Delaware  opposite  Trenton,  thirty  miles  above  Philadelphia,  calling 
the  region  New  Sweden, 

Baltimore,  at  the  same  time,  whose  patent  extended  to  40^  N.,  intimated 
his  claim  to  nearly  all  the  territory  of  the  Dutch. 

Portsmouth,  on  the  island  called  Rhode  Island,  was  settled  by  Wm.  Cod- 
dington  and  eighteen  others  banished  from  Massachusetts.  The  town 
includes  the  trading  station  of  Prudence  Island,  before  mentioned. 

Clayborne  having  repaired  to  England,  preferred  his  complaint  before 
Charles,  and  the  king  wrote,  under  date  of  July  14,  1638,  to  Baltimore,  in 
strongly  indignant  terms,  referring  to  the  former  order  that  Clayborne  and 
his  associates  **  should  in  no  sort  be  interrupted  by  yon,  but  rather  be  en- 
couraged to  proceed  cheerfully  in  so  good  a work,^  and  peremptorily  com- 
mands that  farther  molestation  cease  till  the  case  be  decided.  It  is  stated 
by  our  historians  that  Baltimore  preferred  charges  against  Clayborne,  on 
which  he  was  sent  to  England  for  trials  but  Murray,  the  able  British  histo- 
rian of  the  United  States,  says  all  the  evidences  in  England  show  tliat  Clay- 
borne  was  himself  the  plaintiff,* 

1639.  The  general  court  of  Massachusetts  Bay  commenced  the  protection 


* !■  1038  tbe  Dutch  aud  Prenoh  jointlj  took  St.  MutUd’s  from  the  Spunlards.  and  divided  It 
tween  theraaelree,  each  settling  a portion  of  iU  The  English  We»t  India  Islands  had  nut  )el  mlcce 
sngar  cane,  and  were  of  little  Importanee.  They  produced  some  Indigo,  cotton,  ginger,  and  eecy 
bad  tftlTein\ 
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and  encouragement  of  the  dsheries  and  trade  of  that  colony  by  enaoUng  that 
all  ressels  and  all  other  property  employed  in  catching,  curing  and  trans- 
porting fish,  according  to  the  usual  course  of  fishing  voyages,  shall  be  exempt 
from  ^1  duties  and  public  taxes  for  seven  years,  and  all  fishermen,  during 
the  season  of  their  business,  shall  be  excused  from  military  duty. 

Mackerel  were  so  plentiful  this  year,  on  the  coast  of  Massachusetts,  that 
Winthrop  says  three  men  in  a boat  could  take  ten  hogsheads  in  a week, 
“which  were  sold  at  Connecticut  for  £3  128.  the  hogshead.*^  The  popula- 
tion of  Massachusetts  this  year  was  8,592. 

Connecticut,  consisting  of  three  towns,  became  now  independent  of  Massa- 
ehnsetU,  and  adopted  a constitution  of  unexampled  liberality,  giving  the 
fullest  religious  and  political  toleration. 

Newport,  at  the  south  end  of  Rhode  Island,  was  formed  by  settlers  from 
Portsmouth,  at  the  north  end. 

The  Virginia  assembly  passed  an  act  providing  that  all  tobacco  planted  in 
that  colony  that  year  and  the  two  years  succeeding  should  be  destroyed^  ex- 
cept such  proportion  to  each  planter  as  would  make  120,000  pounds  as  the 
total  crop,  and  that  the  creditors  of  the  planters  be  obliged  to  receive /orty 
pounds  of  tobacco  for  every  hundred  pounds  due  to  them.  Beside  the 
iniquity  of  the  latter,  both  of  these  measures  were  acts  of  egregious  folly. 
Virginia  had  30,000  cattle,  200  horses,  and  70  asses. 

April  4,  1639,  the  Commissioners  of  Plantations  decided  that  as  Clay- 
home’s  patent  was  only  under  the  great  seal  of  Scotland,  (although  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  show  in  what  the  faith  of  the  king  was  less  pledged  by 
his  word  under  the  seal  of  Scotland  than  under  that  of  the  united  empire,) 
and  referred  exclusively  to  trade^  and  that  therefore  Clay  home’s  claims  must 
mve  way  to  those  of  Baltimore.  The  explanation  of  this  unjust  decision  is 
round  in  the  fact  that  Clayborne  was  a zealous  adherent  of  the  parliament, 
while  Baltimore,  so  long  as  royalty  was  ascendant^  was  an  ardent  advocate 
of  the  prerogative.  The  American  historians  repeat  certain  charges  relating 
to  Claybome’s  course  at  this  time,  which  all  emanated  from  the  adherents 
of  Baltimore.  One  of  th^e,  and  the  chief  is,  that  he  instigated  the  Indians 
to  war  against  Maryland.  Yet  Baltimore  himself,  in  his  published  “ Case 
concerning  the  Province  of  Maryland,”  makes  no  allusion  to  the  charge,  and 
there  was  no  Indian  war  in  Maryland  until  eight  years  after  the  time  when 
Clayborne  is  said  to  have  been  at  work  instigating  hostilities. 

1610.  A severe  crisis  now  occurred  in  Massachusetts.  The  ehief  draw- 
back, hitherto,  had  been  the  enormous  price  of  agricultural  produce.  But 
enlarged  cultivation  and  the  diminution  of  immigrants  had  now  occasioned 
an  overplus,  and  prices  became  so  low  as  to  bo  ruinous  to  the  producer. 
Indian  corn  fell  from  69.  to  39.  per  bushel ; a cow  from  above  £20  to  £5  to 
£7.  All  property  depreciated  so  greatly,  that  men,  considered  wealthy, 
became  unable  to  pay  their  debts.  To  make  the  matter  worse  for  this  class, 
wages  still  continued  exorbitant.  An  attempt  to  reduce  wages,  by  statute, 
fiiiled.  Persuasion  being  next  tried,  promised  well  at  first,  but  soon  failed, 
also.  Severe  as  the  crisis  was,  however,  it  did  not  seriously  impede  the  ad- 
vance of  the  chief  industrial  pursuits  of  the  colony.  It  does  not  appear  that 
the  general  court  attempted,  like  Virginia,  under  the  over-production  of  to- 
bacco, to  limit  by  law  the  amount  of  the  product 

Within  the  list  ten  years  198  ships  had  arrived  at  Massachusetts,  bring- 
ing, it  is  said,  21,200  persons,  having  with  them  property  estimated  at 

£200,000. 
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The  settlers  at  the  island  of  Rhode  Island  marked  at  the  outset  the  ad* 
▼antages  it  enjoyed  for  trade.  They  early  appointed  a fixed  lime  for  carry- 
ing on  their  Commerce  with  the  Indians,  and  with  Plymouth  colony,  the 
nearest  place  whence  they  could  obtain  their  needed  supplies  of  European 
goods. 

The  traders  of  the  New  Netherlands  colony  had  become — at  least  many 
of  them — very  rapacious  and  dijshonest  in  their  traffic  with  the  Indians.  The 
Indians  had  become  irritated  by  this,  and  had,  beside,  been  made  improri* 
dent  and  reckless  by  the  baneful  fire-water  which  the  Dutch  had  so  freely 
furnished  them  in  the  trade.  From  these  causes  nearly  all  the  tribes  around 
united  in  a war  upon  the  Dutch,  which  broke  out  in  1640,  and  lasted  with 
varying  success  to  about  1647,  to  the  great  distress  of  the  colony,  which 
was,  at  times,  nearly  overwhelmed.* 

The  Iroquois,  or  Five  Nations,  remained  during  this  time  at  peace  with 
the  Dutch,  being  still  at  war  with  the  French  in  Canada.  They  carried  on 
considc  rable  trade  with  the  former,  at  Albany,  receiving  from  them  fire-arms, 
ammunition,  <kc. 

1641.  I^chford,  in  his  “Plain  Dealing;  or.  News  from  New  England,” 
published  in  London  in  1642,  stating  the  condition  of  the  northern  colonies 
in  1641,  says  the  people  of  Massachusetts  Bay  were  “setting  on  the  manu- 
facture of  linen  and  cotton  cloth  ” as  well  as  the  fishing  trade ; that  they 
were  “building  plenty  of  ships,  and  had  a good  store  of  barks, catches,  light- 
ers, shallops,  and  other  vessels;”  and  that  they  had  builded  and  planted  to 
admiration  for  the  short  time  they  had  been  there.  Gov.  Winthrop  says 
Massachusetts  exported  this  year  300,000  dry  fish.  Some  English  fishing 
vessels  are  still  mentioned  as  on  the  coast 

Jan.  24,  1641.  A vessel  of  forty  to  fifty  tons,  estimated  to  cost  £200, 
and  owned  l>y  thirteen  individuals,  was  launched  at  Plymouth,  being  the 
first  vessel  of  size  built  there. 

New  Hampshire,  being  a weak  province,  was,  by  its  own  act,  in  1641 
united  to  Massachusetts,  and  so  remained  till  forcibly  separated,  in  1680,  by 
the  Crown.f 

1642.  I'he  civil  war  broke  out  in  England,  news  of  which  was  brought 
to  New  England  by  the  fishing  vessels  arriving  on  the  coast.  The  parlia- 
mentary party  were  enabled  to  derive  the  benefits  inuring  from  Commerce 
and  the  customs  duties,  having  possession  of  London,  with  nearly  all  the 
seaports  and  large  towns,  and  of  the  naval  force  of  the  kingdom.  The  sup- 
ply of  salt,  which  had  been  almost  wholly  derived  from  England,  was  short 
in  Massachusetts,  and  it  was  feared  the  failure  of  export  from  England  would 
oblige  a suspension  of  the  fisheries.  But  a ship  loaded  with  salt  arrived  soon 
after,  the  cargo  was  paid  for  in  pipe- staves,  and  the  fishery  went  on.  Ply- 

• There  is  an  account  of  a Toyage  by  Da  Ponte  or  Dn  Faente,  Vice  Admiral  of  Peru,  in  1640,  wfco 
reached  the  Arctic  Ocean  from  the  Piidflc,  and  at  77  deg.  N.  found  a ship  from  Boston,  New  Eng* 
land,  commanded  by  Capu  Sbapleigh,  attemptiog  the  pa8-«age  fVom  ocean  to  ocean  in  the  polar  sen. 
Though  under  orders  to  seize  all  veaaela  found  seeking  a N.  VV.  route  to  the  South  Sea,  the  admiral 
told  Shapleivh  he  would  consider  him  only  ss  a merchant  trading  for  bearer  skins.  Noibing  i»  known 
in  Boston  of  the  voyage,  and  the  Spanish  writers  consider  the  whole  story  of  Du  Puente  a fiction. 

The  Dutch  in  I64U  deleateu  a Spanish  fleet  of  ninety  ships,  at  Brazil.  Portugal  this  year  became 
again  separated  from  Spain,  and  the  hUtory  of  its  American  colonies  is  therefore  (h)m  this  lime  dl^ 
tinct  from  those  of  Spain. 

Charles  levied  ship  money  with  increasing  vigor,  and  the  Commons,  relating,  ^pealed  to  the 

Hanseatic  Leagoe  affirmed  the  privilege  of  free  navigation  and  fishing  in  the  seas,  and  dedared 
damages  could  be  recovered  by  any  one  obstructed  therein. 

f in  1641  the  Dutch  look  from  the  Portuguese  the  Island  of  Maranham,  <m  the  coast  Brazil. 
Peace  this  year  between  UoUaud  and  Portog^. 
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mouih  colony  granted  to  five  partners  for  twenty-one  years,  thirty  acres  of 
land,  on  an  island  in  the  harbor,  to  encourage  them  in  the  manufacture  of 
salt. 

The  New  ELaven  colony,  but  about  four  years  settled,  undertook  the  ex- 
tension of  its  trade  and  settlements  to  the  Delaware  river.  Some  agents 
sent  there  bought  large  tracts  on  both  sides  of  the  river  and  bay,  and  erected 
a trading  post.  But  Kieft,  the  governor  of  the  New  Netherlands,  sent  a 
force  thither,  which  burned  the  post  and  seized  the  goods  found  there. 

Sir  William  Berkeley,  who  was  governor  of  Virginia  from  1642  to  1652, 
carried  his  antipathy  to  tobacco,  the  great  staple  of  the  colony,  to  a pitch 
equal  to  that  of  king  James.  His  efforts  were  devoted  to  its  discourage- 
ment, by  the  substitution  of  silk,  wine,  glass,  ashes,  <kc.,  and  various  manu- 
factures, several  times  previously  attempted.  The  leading  men  of  the 
colony  supported  him  in  his  project,  but  its  success  was  very  slight. 

Maryland  was  involved  in  an  Indian  war  from  1642  to  1644.* 

1643.  To  afford  themselves  a better  protection,  while  England  was  in- 
volved in  a civil  war,  and  they  were  thus  left  in  a condition  especially 
tempting  the  cupidity  of  other  powers,  the  Dutch  being  particularly  feared, 
the  colonies  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  (including  New  Hampshire,)  Plymouth, 
Connecticut  and  New  Haven,  formed  a defensive  alliance,  under  the  title  of 
“ The  United  Colonies  of  New  England.^'  Providence  and  Rhode  Island 
colonies  were  rejected  from  the  union,  which  they  desired  to  enter,  as  having 
no  charter.  This  confederacy  subsisted  over  forty  years. 

Gov.  Wiuthrop  records  the  arrival  of  the  “ Trial,”  before  mentioned  as 
built  at  Boston,  ftom  a voyage  to  Bilboa  and  Malaga.  Her  outward  cargo 
consisted  of  fish,  which  sold  at  a good  price,  and  the  home  cargo  was  com- 
posed of  “ wine,  fruit,  oil,  iron  and  wool,  which  was  a great  advantage  to  the 
countiy,  and  gave  encouragment  to  trade.”  So  early  had  the  trade  with 
Spain  commenced. 

1644.  A London  ship  of  24  guns,  Capt.  Stagg,  arrived  at  Boston  from 
Teoeriffe,  with  a cargo  of  wine.  A Bristol  ship,  loaded  with  fish,  lay  in  the 
harbor.  Stagg,  under  a commission  from  the  Parliamentarians  to  capture 
all  Bristol  vessels,  that  place  being  in  the  king’s  interest,  made  her  a prize. 
A Biistol  merchant,  and  others  interested  in  the  cargo,  raised  a mob,  upon 
which  Gov.  Winthrop  imprisoned  them.  The  parties  interested  in  the 
cargo  petitioned  for  leave  to  test  Stagg’s  right  to  seize  their  property,  which 
being  granted,  the  magistrates,  on  hearing,  referred  the  case  to  the  Admir- 
alty Court,  in  England.  The  government,  and  people  generally,  were  un- 
willing to  offend  the  liberal  party  in  England,  with  whom  they  strongly 
sympathized. 

A ship  built  at  Cambridge,  and  another  at  Boston,  both  sailed  from  the 
latter  port,  loaded  with  fish  and  pipe-staves,  for  the  Canaries. 

Connecticut  and  New  Haven  jointly  bought  out  the  settlement  at  Say- 
brook,  and  all  the  claims  under  Lords  Say-and-Seal  and  Brook’s  former 
purchase. 

The  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  colonies  were  this  year  united  as  one, 
under  a charter  obtained  from  the  Parliament. 


• Some  Rogllsli  baceaneen,  In  16^  seized  Ruatan^  and  sereral  other  Islands  on  the  ooest  of 
BoDdares,  (now  the  Bay  •/  Manda^  a dependent  of  England,)  but  the  Spaniards  ejected  them. 

The  Danes  settled  Santa  CVttz,  or  St,  Croiz,  a West  India  island. 

Some  merchanu  of  Ronen,  France,  attempted  to  establish  a colony  at  Cayenne,  in  Gniana.  Failed, 
firoos  boetlUty  of  the  natires. 
l^Dole  XI  v.  became  king  of  Pranoe. 
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The  Indian  war  in  Virginia,  which  had  continued  in  a predatory  way 
since  the  outbreak  of  1622,  burst  out  in  another  combined  effort  in  1644, 
about  three  hundred  whites  being  massacred  at  once.  It  ended  in  1646, 
with  the  defeat  of  the  Indians  and  an  extensive  cession  of  land. 

The  high  price  of  females  in  Virginia,  as  before  noticed,  and  the  hearty 
welcome  given  them,  invited  a succession  of  cargoes,  but  the  quality  of  the 
article,  it  appears,  much  deteriorated,  and  rather  tended  to  injure  the  morals 
of  the  colony. 

Negro  slavery,  though  introduced,  had  not  up  to  this  time  reached  to  any 
considerable  extent  in  Virginia.* 

1645.  The  first  voyage  from  New  England  to  the  Newfoundland  fishing 
grounds  occurred  this  year.  “A  ship  and  other  vessels”  was  sent  by  mer- 
chants of  Boston  and  Charlestown ; they  bad  nearly  completed  their  fares 
when  they  were  seized  by  a king’s  ship,  on  account  of  the  adherence  of 
Massachusetts  to  the  cause  of  the  parliament  The  loss  upon  the  merchants 
was  very  severe. 

The  want  of  iron  was  very  severely  felt  in  New  England,  and  made  more 
sensible  by  the  war.  The  general  court  this  year  granted  leave  to  certain 
petitioners  to  erect  a forge  at  Lynn,  ten  miles  from  Boston.  It  was  set  up, 
and  succeeded.  The  same  year  also  the  general  court  offered  a bounty  and 
appropriated  3,000  acres  of  land,  as  an  inducement  to  establish  another 
forge.  Farther,  they  offered  the  extraordinary  grant  of  exclasive  possession 
of  the  territory  for  three  miles  square  near  the  forge,  as  the  domains  of  the 
establishment,  and  provided  that  the  number  of  such  establishments  migh  t 
be  extended  to  six. 

The  Virginia  Legislature  abolished  the  regulation  for  dealing  by  barter, 
and  established  as  the  standard  currency  of  th^at  colony,  the  Spanish  dollar^ 
ox  piece  of  eighty  at  six  shillings  sterling  value,  a considerable  amount  of  this 
coin  and  its  parts  having  been  received  in  the  course  of  trade,  mostly  from 
England,  where  it  had  been  brought  in  plentifully  by  the  captures  of 
Spanish  vessels. 

In  1645,  Claybome,  who  had  returned  to  Maryland,  was  the  chief  actor 
in  a rebellion  there  against  the  authority  of  Baltimore,  the  object  being  to 
obtain  certain  political  rights  denied  by  the  proprietor.  The  authority  of 
the  latter  was  suspended  for  about  a year  and  a half.  It  is  certain  Maryland 
was  far  from  being  the  paradise  it  is  so  often  represented,  under  this  pro- 
prietor. The  Protestants  universally  declared  him  an  odious  tyrant.  He 
was,  in  fact,  an  absolute  monarch  within  the  colony,  and  openly  demanded 
from  all  settlers,  on  pain  of  Section,  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  kim^  swearing 
to  maintain  his  “ royal  jurisdiction,  prerogative,  proprietary  and  dominion.” 
Such  were  the  precise  terms  used.  A Legislature,  constituted  dependent  on 
bis  favor,  at  some  time  voted  him  five  per  cent  duty  on  all  tobacco  exporttd 
from  the  colony, 

1646.  With  careful  regard  for  the  character  of  its  staple  export  abroad, 
through  which  an  extensive  Commerce  was  hoped,  the  general  court  of 
Massachusetts  appointed  Inspectors  of  Fish,  to  attend  to  the  quality  of  those 
put  up  for  export. 


* The  Dutch  Wett  IndiA  Companj,  extortlag  money,  sugar  and  Braiil-wood  from  the  parts  of 
Brazil  it  held,  a revoll  of  the  Portuguese  followed,  and  war  ensuing  between  Holland  and  Portugal, 
lasted  to  1655.  Portugal  and  the  colony  together  exalting  the  Dutch  from  the  latter.  When  the  arar 
opened,  Brazil  having  been  some  time  held  by  the  Dutch, bad  SOjOOO  Dutch  settlers,  whopooecawut 
6U,00U  slaves,  and  prodacing  25,000  large  chests  of  sugar  yearly.  This  force  of  selUera  in  New  Neth- 
erlands might  have  made  that  colony  permanently  theira.  The  flrai  ohorter  of  the  Dutch  Weat  India 
Company,  chartered  1621,  expired  in  1645. 
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By  the  contract  with  the  agent  of  the  Saybrook  establbhment,  it  had  been 
agre^  that  a certain  duty  on  corn,  biscuit,  beaver  and  cattle,  exported  from 
the  Connecticut  river,  should,  on  passing  the  mouth  of  the  river,  pay  a cer- 
tain dnty  for  the  bene&t  of  the  former  proprietors  of  Saybrook,  for  ten  years. 
Accordingly  the  Connecticut  Legislature  this  year  imposed  a duty  of  2d. 
per  bushel  on  ail  grain  thus  exported,  and  a small  duty  on  beaver  skins, 
drc.,  for  that  period. 

The  Dutch  and  Indian  war  in  the  New  Netherlands  ended  this  year,  in  a 
treaty,  by  the  mediation  of  the  Five  Nations.  The  Dutch  had  had  many 
of  their  settlements  destroyed,  and  were  glad  of  the  return  of  peace,  and  the 
renewal  of  the  old  trade  with  the  Indians.* 

Parliameiit  in  1646  passed  an  act  which,  premising  the  beneOt  that  had 
been  derived  to  the  kingdom  from  the  increase  of  navigation  in  “the  seve- 
ral plantations  of  Virginia,  Bermudas,  Barbadoes,  and  other  plac^  of 
America,”  and  from  the  customs  arising  from  the  commodities  of  these 
plantations,  enacts  that  as  goods  exported  to  them  have  hitherto  paid  no 
customs,  so  none  except  excise  shall  be  laid  on  such  exports  for  three  years 
thereafter,  except  on  exports  to  Newfoundland.  All  exports  from  the 
colonies  are  to  be  in  British  bottoms.  This  enactment  formed  the  founda- 
Uon  of  the  celebrated  English  Navigation  Laws. 

1647.  An  act  of  the  Massachusetta  General  Court  allowed  every  house- 
holder within  their  respective  towns  free  fishing  and  fowling  in  any  of  the 
large  ponds,  bays,  coves  and  rivers,  as  far  as  salt  water  flowed,  unless  other- 
wise appropriated  by  the  towns  or  by  the  general  court. 

This  year  the  merchants  of  Ma^achusetts  opened  a Commerce  with  the 
island  of  Barbadoes^  the  oldest  English  colony  in  the  West  Indies,  and  with 
other  of  those  islands.  Barbadoes  had  only  begun  to  export  bugar  the  year 
before.  Thus  commenced  the  West  India  trade  of  New  England,  which 
acquired  afterward  so  great  importance,  and  has  continued,  without  full  in- 
terruption even  in  war,  to  this  day.  Cromwell  subjugating  Ireland,  at  this 
time,  to  the  Puritan  sway,  beside  driving  many  of  the  people  of  that  coun- 
try to  the  continent  of  Europe,  shipped  thousands  of  them  to  the  English 
West  India  colonies,  where  they  became  industrious  planters,  and  thus 
aflforded  means  for  the  rapid  enlargement  of  the  trade  with  the  North 
American  colonies. 

The  population  of  Barbadoes  in  1648  was  11,725  whites  and  32,473 
slaves;  total  being  54,198 — more  than  double  the  numbers  cf  any  other 
English  colony. 

To  repair  their  losses  on  the  Delaware,  the  people  of  New  Haven  in  1647 
built  a vessel  and  freighted  her  for  England,  but  she  foundered  at  sea. 
More  losses  were  also  suffered  by  the  merchants  of  Massachusetts,  through 
a hurricane  at  Newfoundland. 

Peter  Stuyvesant,  the  ablest  of  the  Dutch  governors,  arrived  at  New 
Amsterdam  in  1647.  Among  his  earliest  acts  he  obtained  the  substitution 
of  moderate  duties  on  exports  and  imports  in  lieu  of  the  burdensome  tram- 
mels on  trade  before  existing. 

Under  the  stimulating  eflbrts  of  Berkeley,  many  hundred  acres  of  wheat 
were  cultivated  at  this  time  in  Virginia,  and  there  was  raised  also  abun- 
dance of  barley,  (which  soon  declined,)  beside  rye,  oats  and  beans.  Hemp 
and  fiaz  were  grown,  spun  and  woven  to  some  extent.  Rice  had  been  in- 


* The  Kogliah  in  1646  took  Si.  Oms,  a Wf>«t  India  Island,  Oom  the  Danea. 
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troduced  the  year  before,  by  Berkeley,  who  received  a half  bushel  of  seed, 
from  which  he  raised  sixteen  bushels  of  excellent  rice,  most  of  which  he 
sowed  in  1648.  Some  of  the  colonists  had  a good  stock  of  bees.  All  the 
efforts  of  Sir  William,  however,  could  not  supersede  the  cultivation  of  to- 
bacco. The  population  of  Virginia  was  15,000  to  20,000. 

By  the  treaty  of  Munster,  in  1048,  Holland  and  Spain  stipulated,  in  re- 
lation to  America,  peace  and  neutrality  for  their  colonies,  and  agreed 
mutually  not  to  trade  at  each  other’s  possessions.* 

1650.  At  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  state  of  things  in 
America  was  as  herein  described.  The  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  still  held 
undivided  their  fine  empires  in  the  southern  part  of  the  continent,  and  en- 

ea  large,  and  to  the  merchants  engaged,  if  not  the  governments,  a 
tive  trade;  although  the  condition  of  the  colonists,  owing  to  the  rapa- 
cious system  pursued  by  those  powers,  was  generally  far  from  prosperous. 
Within  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  the  English  had  the  several 
colonies,  or  “plantations”  as  they  were  called,  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  (in- 
cluding New  Hampshire  and  what  is  now  the  State  of  Maine,)  Plymouth, 
Connecticut,  New  Haven  and  Rhode  Island,  (those  forming  the  New  Eng- 
land confederacy,)  Maryland  and  Virginia.  A publication  by  Beauchamp 
Plantagenet,  in  1648,  also  speaks  of  some  English  settlers  very  prosperously 
situatetl  at  Uvedale,  on  the  Delaware.  The  Dutch  had  the  colony  of  the 
New  Netherlands,  which  comprised  settlements  at  Manhattan  Island, 
Albany,  Schenectady,  Brooklyn,  Bergen,  and  several  other  places  within  the 
States  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  and  on  Long  Island,  where  were  also 
some  scattered  English  settlements  attached  to  Connecticut.  The  Dutcli 
were  scattered  over  much  the  largest  area,  according  to  their  numbers,  de- 
voting their  attention  more  to  inland  as  the  others  did  to  outward  Com- 
merce. The  Swedes  held  the  left  bank  of  the  Delaware  in  the  present 
States  both  of  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania.  The  Spaniards  had  a feeble 
settlement  in  Florida.  The  total  population  within  the  United  Stat^,  was 
about  as  follows : — 

Massachusetts,  about 

The  other  New  Eogland  Colonies 

Virginia  and  Maryland 

New  Netherlands 

New  Sweden,  dec. 

Total 42,000 

The  chief  town  in  all  these  colonies,  by  far,  was  Boston,  which  had  risen 
to  a population  of  several  thousands,  and  was  quite  actively  engaged  in 
trade.  New  Amsterdam  had,  probably,  about  800  inhabitants. 

The  trade  of  New  England,  we  have  seen,  beside  the  communication  be- 
tween the  different  colonies,  extended  to  Great  Britain,  to  Spain  and  the 
Canary  Islands,  and  to  the  English  West  Indies.  In  the  fishing  voyages  to 
Newfoundland,  they  had  also  commenced  trading  with  the  settlers  there, 
and  with  the  French  at  Acadia,  and  were  beginning  an  intercourse,  though 
forbidden  by  Spain,  with  her  West  India  Islands.  The  great  staple  of  all 
this  trade  was  fish,  aided  by  a very  small  amount  of  surplus  products  of 
the  soil,  pipe-staves,  etc.  A great  drawback  on  the  internal  trade  of  these 


14,000  i 
6,000  I 


20,000 

20,000 

2,600 

2,600 


* In  1648  the  Dutch  settled  Tortola,  a West  India  Islond.  In  1649  a Frenchman,  named  Botsaeret, 
purchased  of  the  Antilles  Company  of  France,  the  Islands  of  Guadaloupe,  Mariegalante,  and  some 
other  minor  islands,  for  63,000  livrea— about  f 11,350.  Small  establishments  were  effacted  at  Marie- 
galante  and  Bt.  Bsrtholomewa. 
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colonies  was  the  want  of  money.  1111  ten  years  later  than  this  time,  they 
were  almost  entirely  without  gold  and  silver,  using  as  they  best  could,  In- 
dian corn,  wheat,  rye,  peas,  tish,  beaver  skins,  and  wampum,  in  their  place. 
The  two  latter  were  the  articles  most  readily  exchangeable,  and  preserving 
the  most  uniform  value*  Wampum  was  a money  used  by  the  Indians,  made 
of  shells,  and  was  readily  received  by  them  in  exchange  for  skins.  Most  of 
the  taxes  were  paid  in  grain  and  other  rough  produce  of  the  soil,  or  cattle, 
so  that  the  treasury  consisted  of  a set  of  store- houses  and  barns,  and  the 
government  was  obliged  to  be  both  a merchant  and  a drover.  The  salaries 
of  the  public  officers,  of  clergymen,  teachers,  <kc.,  were  paid  in  grain,  beaver, 
d^.,  with  a little  silver  to  provide  them  with  clothes  and  such  necessary  ar- 
ticles as  had  to  be  imported. 

The  prices  of  the  leading  agricultural  products  in  Massachusetts,  in  1650, 
were  as  follows : — wheat,  per  bushel,  5s.  sterling ; corn,  8s. ; barley,  5s.  6d. ; 
peas,  4s. 

The  trade  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  was  with  England,  almost  exclusively, 
and  tobacco  was  in  a yet  greater  degree  the  lone  staple  of  their  Commerce, 
than  was  fish  of  that  of  New  England.  It  had  formed,  for  many  years,  the 
jole  currency  of  Virginia,  but  of  late,  Spanish  silver,  which  had  been  made 
somewhat  plentiful  in  Britain  from  the  captures  of  Spanish  vessels,  and  by 
trade,  had  flowed  in  to  a sufficient  extent  to  afford  the  basis  of  a metallic 
currency,  which  had  accordingly  been  established  by  law.  Tobacco  was  still 
the  currency  of  Maryland. 

The  Commerce  of  the  Dutch  colony  extended  to  Holland,  to  Africa,  the 
Dutch  West  India  Islands,  and  to  some  extent  to  the  neighboring  English 
Colonies,  resting  almost  entirely  upon  the  internal  fur  trade  with  the  Indians. 
It  is  probable  this  colony  had  paid  better  to  those  engaged  in  its  formation 
and  early  support,  than  any  other  yet  established  within  the  United  States. 
But  it  was  a fatal  policy  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company,  that  its  ad- 
vancement was  so  much  neglected,  while  the  English  Colonies  were  growing 
up  so  rapidly  around  it.  From  the  first,  that  company  had  been  engrossed 
by  the  more  tempting  object  of  acquiring  Brazil,  and,  if  possible,  Peru. 
Some  success  had  crowned  their  efforts  in  the  former,  and  thither  they  en- 
couraged the  great  stream  of  Dutch  emigration ; but  failing  to  retain  their 
hold,  Brazil  proved  to  them  only  an  ignis  futuus  luring  them  away  from  a 
certain  empire  in  North  America.  Gov.  Stuyvesant  was  obliged  in  1050, 
in  order  to  insure  the  New  Netherlands  against  continued  encroachments 
from  Connecticut,  to  consent  to  a treaty  making  large  concessions  to  that 
colony,  and  yielding,  among  other  claims,  nearly  all  of  Long  Island.  Yet 
this  surrender,  as  concentrating  their  efforts,  might  have  occasioned  no  real 
damage,  had  the  Dutch  government  and  the  proprietary  association  correc- 
ted the  former  error  in  their  policy  toward  this  colony. 

The  Swedish  colony  was  agricultural  and  commercial,  and  was  the  object 
of  much  care  and  consideration  by  the  home  government,  to  which  it  was 
devotedly  attached.  By  the  rapid  spread  of  its  settlements  along  the  Dela- 
ware, its  prosperity  is  indicated,  as  well  as  its  peaceful  trading  relations  with 
the  Indians. 

The  settlement  in  Florida  was  lost  sight  of  by  the  Spanish  government, 
in  the  gigantic  concerns  of  its  other  American  colonies,  and  by  its  separa- 
tion from  the  plantations  of  the  other  powers  within  the  United  States, 
was  unnoticed  by  them.  All  i;s  connections  were  with  the  Spanish  West 
Indies. 
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The  commonwealth  had  just  been  established  in  England,  and  toward  tfie 
New  England  colonies,  which  had  zealously  sided  with  the  popular  party 
from  the  outset,  the  new  government  professed,  and  throughout  its  whole 
duration  really  exhibited,  a very  favorable  disposition.  While  Cromwell 
lived  they  were  secure  from  even  the  apprehension  of  any  of  those  repres- 
sive acts,  which  had  the  reign  of  Charles  continued,  his  growing  jealousy 
would  have  prompted  him  to  adopt.  Without  the  fear  of  any  enemies  at 
home  or  abroad,  the  period  of  the  Republic  was  to  them  a season  of  unin- 
terrupted peace,  prosperity,  and  enlargement,  albeit  the  privileges  secured 
to  the  Puritans  in  England  put  nearly  a complete  stop  to  the  emigration  of 
that  sect,  before  going  on,  toward  New  England. 

Lord  Baltimore,  also,  while  the  republican  party  was  in  power,  as'umed 
the  coat  of  a liberal,  and  deposed  his  governor  for  proclaiming  Charles  IL, 
putting  a republican  and  a protestant  in  his  place.  So  far  did  he  go,  that 
the  exiled  prince  denounced  him  as  one  of  the  traitors.  He  abated  also  so 
far  of  his  raonarcbial  claims  as  to  sanction  an  act  passed  by  the  Maryland 
legislature,  setting  up  a new  constitution,  which  assumed  certain  rights  for 
the  people,  and,  among  the  rest,  prohibited  all  taxation,  as  heretofore  prac- 
ticed, against  the  consent  of  the  people.  But  the  course  dictated  by  policy 
did  not  save  to  Baltimore,  as  intended,  the  large  moiety  remaining  of  the 
unrepublican  system  he  had  established  in  his  colony ; and  the  depth  of  his 
liberality  he  proved  on  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  ()y  pleading  to  that 
monarch  the  hypocrisy  of  his  former  professions,  and  alleging  them  as  the 
dictate  merely  of  necessity,  otherwise,  of  convenience. 

The  other  English  colonies,  Virginia,  with  the  West  India  Islands,  Bar- 
badocs,  Antigua,  and  the  Bermudas,  adhering  openly  to  the  royal  cause, 
even  after  the  commonwealth  was  established,  the  Long  Parliament  in  1650, 
passed  an  ordinance  declaring  that  colonies  planted  at  the  cost  of  and  set- 
tled by  the  people  and  by  the  authority  of  this  nation,  are  and  ought  to  be 
subordinate  to  and  dependent  upon  England  ; that  they  ever  have  been  and 
ought  to  be  subject  to  such  laws  and  regulations  as  are  or  shall  be  made  by 
the  parliament.”  The  acts  of  rebellion  committed  by  Virginia  were  then 
set  forth,  and  the  people  of  that  colony  concerned  in  these  acts  were  de- 
clared “ notorious  robbers  and  traitors ; ” all  iniercourBe  with  the  colony  was 
forbidden,  and  it  was  ordered  that  a fleet  should  be  sent  to  reduce  them  to 
obedience.  All  merchant  ships  of  England,  as  well  as  the  ships  of  the  gov- 
ernment, were  authorized  to  seize  on  the  ships  and  merchandise  of  those  re- 
bellious inhabitants.  This  act,  of  course,  until  the  adjustment  of  the  diflS- 
culty,  must  have  caused  nearly  or  quite  a total  interruption  of  the  outward 
trade  of  the  colony.  The  same  statute  was  directed  also  against  the  several 
islands  named  as  in  companionship  with  Virginia  in  sentiments  of  friendli- 
ness to  royalty. 

The  Commerce  of  the  colonies  had  attained  a suflScient  magnitude  to  be 
thought  worthy  of  the  regulative  attention  of  the  English  government,  and 
thence  the  passage  of  the  act  before  alluded  to,  in  1646,  forming  the  basis 
of  the  navigation  acts.  This  enactment  was,  however,  regarded  as  favorable 
rather  than  otherwise  to  the  colonial  trade.  It  was  intended  to  insure  them 
the  English  market,  and  to  afford  a guaranty  to  them  that  for  the  time 
stipulated  their  Commerce  should  be  as  free  of  customs  taxes  as  hitherto  it 
had  been — in  which  latter  provision  there  might  have  been  some  intimation 
of  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  preceding  government  to  have  put  the  col- 
onial trade  under  systematic  taxation. 
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Although  the  emigration  to  these  colonies  was  small  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  civil  war  in  England,  yet  the  establishment  of  the  commonwealth 
was  followed  by  a large  movement  from  another  portion  of  the  empire, 
namely,  Ireland,  though  directed  to  the  British  Colonies  in  the  West  Indies, 
instead  of  the  continental  plantations.  It  was  better,  undoubtedly,  that  it 
did  take  that  direction.  The  North  American  Colonies  were  not  then  pre- 
pared to  receive  that  new  tide.  In  their  yet  comparatively  weak  condition, 
and  with  the  peculiar  views  which  had  mainly  influenced  their  original 
founders,  and  which  were  still  to  a large  extent  preserved,  the  large  migra- 
tion from  Ireland  would  have  certainly  been  the  occasion  of  religious  col- 
lision, and  very  likely  of  civil  war  in  the  colonies,  as  did  actually  occur  in 
Maryland  from  a similar  cause.  These  unavoidable  altercations  would  hate 
greatly  affected  the  prosperity  of  the  colonies,  and  might  have  changed  their 
entire  destiny.  Of  no  outward  place,  however,  could  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation, and  the  consequent  development  of  resource,  be  so  beneheial  to  them 
as  in  the  West  India  Islands.  The  development  thus  effected  in  this  quar- 
ter vastly  increased  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  continental  colonies, 
and  rapidly  hastened  their  growth  in  wealth,  in  numbers,  and  in  political 
importance,  and  afforded  them  means  of  extending  their  Commerce  to  other 
parts  of  the  world.* 

With  regard  to  the  policies  pursued  by  the  several  colonizing  powers  of 
Europe  toward  their  American  dependencies,  that  of  England,  even  under 
the  monarchy,  with  whatever  jealousies  and  selfish  dispositions  were  exhib- 
ited, was  far  more  liberal  and  wise  than  that  of  either  of  its  competitors. 
The  course  of  the  Dutch  was  exclusive,  oppressive,  and,  toward  the  interests 
of  the  dependency,  neglectful.  That  of  France  was  yet  more  illiberal  and 
pernicious.  Everything  was  within  the  grasp  of  overbearing  monopolies, 
whose  rapacious  desires  were  the  inflexible  law  over  the  settlements.  In  the 
excess  of  their  cupidity,  these  associations  ruined  even  their  own  interests. 
Like  the  Dutch,  their  principal  effort  in  North  America  was  directed  toward 
the  traffic  with  the  natives ; but  from  the  combined  fault,  doubtless,  of  the 
proprietary  and  the  colonists,  they  had  neither  of  them  any  better  success, 
nor  indeed,  considering  the  extent  of  their  respective  establishments,  as  good 
success  as  the  English  in  conciliating  the  good  will  of  and  maintaining  peace- 
ful intercourse  with  the  Indians.  The  reverse  of  this  has  been  asserted  of 
the  French,  but  we  see  nothing  to  justify  that  opinion,  and  the  long  war 
with  the  Iroquois  is,  of  itself,  a balance  to  all  the  Indian  wars  of  the  early 
English  colonists,  lasting  as  it  did  over  twenty  years.  The  English  govern- 
ment had  granted  its  colonies  unexampled  political  privileges — for,  notwith- 
ttanding  the  complaints  sometimes  made  by  the  colonists,  this  truth  must 
be  admitted.  No  colonizing  power  of  modern  times  had  ever  shown  a tithe 
of  the  favor  to  its  dependencies  that  had  been  freely  accorded  by  the  Eng- 
lish monarchy.  The  proprietary  companies  were,  except  in  the  first  instance. 


• The  English  at  this  lime,  as  we  hayo  noticed,  were  possessed  in  the  West  Indies  of  Barbadoes, 
the  moei  populous  of  all  their  colonies,  Antigua,  and  Moutsernt,  beside  the  Bermuda  Islanda. 
These  colonies  had  trade  with  Britain,  the  conunenlal  colonies,  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  and  Mex- 
ico, obtaining  from  these  latter  gold  and  sUver  for  produce.  The  Spaniards,  in  1650,  expelled  the 
Eoglbh  from  St.  Croix,  and  laid  it  waste. 

The  French  bad  Guaduioupe,  Martiuico,  8t.  Bartholomews,  Mariegolante,  &c.  In  1650  a French- 
man bought  St.  Lucia,  Granada,  and  the  little  Granados,  (probably  of  Uolsset,)  fur  6J,0U0  Uyres, 
(.#10,800,)  and  formed  Betllemonts  in  them. 

The  Spaniards  possessed  Hayii,  Cuba,  Jamaica,  Porto  Rico,  Trinidad,  Jl&c. 

Tne  butch  had  Curacua,  Guayoma,  St.  Eustaiio,  Tortola,  and  halt  ol  St.  Martina. 

The  other  Islands  of  the  West  Indies  were  mueily  unoccupied  yet. 
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in  regard  to  Vir^nia,  and  in  the  case  of  Maryland,  delegated  but  few  pow- 
ers, and  those  hdd  in  careful  restraint  by  the  crown.  Such  charters  as  those 
given  to  Massachusetts  and  the  other  ^New  England  Colonies,  giving  them 
in  effect  the  entire  right  of  self  government,  leaving  them  free  of  taxation, 
except  so  far  as  imposed  by  themselves  for  their  own  benefit,  may  be  regard- 
ed as  wonders  of  liberality  for  that  time,  and  could  have  been  conceded  only 
from  an  earnest  desire  to  establish  a colonial  empire  in  America,  and  a good 
appreciation  of  the  difficulties  of  colonization  there.  The  repeated  and  dis- 
tressing failures  of  Gilbert,  Raleigh,  and  the  several  companies  organized  for 
effecting  settlement  within  America,  were  no  doubt  the  means  of  purchasing 
these  liberal  constitutions,  and  thus,  though  barren  in  one  aspect,  had  a most 
potential  and  salutary  influence  on  the  success  of  the  colonies  afterward  es- 
tablished. Political  oppressions  were  afterward  felt,  but  up  to  this  time 
there  had  been  very  little  to  complain  of — and  even  those  which  were  en- 
dured from  the  re-established  monarchy  were  but  comparatively  vexatious, 
being  light,  indeed,  in  contrast  with  the  tyranny  inflicted  by  the  Spaniards, 
and  by  the  French  also,  upon  their  colonies.  The  proprietor  of  Maryland, 
indeed,  had  something  of  the  character  of  a monarch  over  his  province,  but 
this  colony  stood  out  as  an  exception  to  the  other  English  plantations — and 
even  this  grant,  from  a Protestant  monarch  to  a Catholic  subject,  ceding  to 
the  latter  even  a portion  of  his  own  sovereignty,  is  an  instance  of  real  liber- 
ality, which  was  not  withdrawn  even  when  the  power  so  yielded  was  exer- 
cised in  open  contravention  of  the  wishes  of  the  donor. 

With  regard  to  the  proprietary  companies  by  which  several  of  the  colo- 
nies were  planted,  the  latter  were  as  little  under  their  control  as  they  were 
subject  to  that  of  the  crown.  These  companies,  we  have  seen,  although  at 
first  granted  exclusive  rights  of  trade,  were  unable  to  maintain  their  mon- 
opoly. The  seas  were  made  free,  the  (Zionists  held  intercourse  with  whom 
they  listed,  adventuring  freely  wherever  other  English  subjects  might  go — 
and  if  they  deemed  a profit  might  be  obtained  by  Commerce  with  other  and 
interdicted  places,  no  matter  by  whom  interdicted,  thither,  if  practicable, 
they  went. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  at  the  middle  of  the  Seventeenth  Century, 
and  under  such  a condition  had  the  English  Colonies  in  America  attaint 
the  position  we  have  displayed.  Within  the  region  north  of  Mexico  the 
English  power  was  predominant,  far  over  that  of  all  other  nations.  From 
neither  the  weak  colonies  of  France,  of  Holland,  of  Sweden,  or  of  Spain 
therein  existing,  so  far  as  their  own  power  was  concerned,  had  the  English 
colonists,  if  left  to  themselves,  anything  to  fear.  To  the  most  casual  obser- 
vation it  must  have  been  perfectly  apparent,  that  the  well-established  foun- 
dation of  great  political  and  commercial  communities,  of  thorough  English 
characteristics,  had  been  formed ; and  that  unless  a greatly  superior  energy 
and  wisdom  were  employed  by  the  rival  powers  to  anything  they  had  yet 
displayed  in  their  attempts  here,  or  unless  the  quality  of  English  colonial 
policy  should  wretchedly  deteriorate,  this  vast  se^ent  of  the  continent 
must  be  mainly,  or  entirely,  the  irretrievable  possession  of  Britain,  occupied 
by  a twin  empire,  which  would  make  for  her,  and  for  ages  secure,  thq  posi- 
tion of  the  first  power  of  the  earth  in  Commerce,  in  wealth,  and  in  political 
grandeur. 
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/ /THE  L>ra  SAMUEL  APPLETON,  ESQ. 

Samuel  Appleton  was  the  oldest  member  of  a family  whose  name,  daring 
the  last  half  century,  has  been  intimately  associated  with  the  prosperity  of 
Boston,  and  with  all  of  its  roost  important  interests.  He  himself  might  have 
been  singled  out  as  the  model  of  what  a merchant  should  be.  Alike  high- 
minded  in  gaining  and  public  spirited  in  using  his  means — in  his  industry 
tnd  liberal  enterprise,  his  scrupulous  uprightness  and  large  beneficence,  he 
was  one  of  the  most  marked  men  of  a profession  which  includes  within  its 
ranks  so  much  of  the  energy,  enterprise,  and  talent  of  New  England. 

^ Mr.  Appleton  was  a native  of  New  Ipswich,  N.  H.,  and  was  born  June 
|22,  1766.  He  commenced  life  with  no  advantages,  except  the  inestimable 
^one  of  being  trained  in  childhood  in  the  home  of  judicious  and  excellent 
parents,  ^s  father,  Dea.  Isaac  Appleton,  was  one  of  the  most  respected 
citizens  of  New  Ipswich,  but,  alike  all  his  neighbors,  was  subject  to  the  de- 
privations and  hardships  of  what  then  was  a newly  settled  country. 

In  a family  of  twelve  brothers  and  sinters,  8?miuel  was  the  third.  Except 
such  instruction  as  he  received  at  home,  all  his  opportunities  of  education 
were  confined  to  a few  interrupted  weeks,  each  year,  from  the  age  of  ten  to 
sixteen,  in  the  district  school.  He,  however,  made  such  good  use  of  his  op- 
portunities that,  at  seventeen,  he  was  himself  selected  to  teach  a school,  and 
was  so  successful  that  during  the  succeeding  winters,  and  so  long  as  he  was 
willing  to  engage  in  the  office  of  teaching,  his  services  were  in  great  request 
in  his  own  and  in  the  neighboring  towns.  To  the  day  of  his  death  Le  took 
the  greatest  delight  in  recalling  the  scenes,  the  friendships,  and  the  kbors 
of  these  seasons  of  school  keeping,  when  the  teacher  often  had  scholars  older 
than  himself;  when  he  was  sometimes  obliged  to  be  a hard  student  at 
home  that  he  might  keep  in  advance  of  his  pupils  at  school,  and  when  his 
sovereignty  over  the  young  republicans  about  him  required  the  exercise  of 
prudence  and  self-control  as  well  as  vigor. 

At  twenty-two  years  of  age  he  joined  a party  of  young  men  in  settling 
a township  in  Maine ; the  conditions  being  that  they  snould  have  each  alter- 
nate lot,  provided  they  would  build  a bouse,  and  clear  up  a certain  number 
of  acres.  In  this  occupation  two  summers  were  employed,  and  the  various 
experiences  of  frontier  life,  the  hardships  encountered  with  the  hopeful  hearts 
of  youth,  and  the  expedients  by  means  of  which  difficulties  were  overcome, 
were  the  subject  of  much  amusement  in  after  years.  But  labor  on  a farm 
was  not  to  his  taste.  It  was  evident  that  his  special  gift  was  not  for  hand- 
fing  the  axe  and  guiding  the  plough.  He  had  an  early  desire  to  become  a 


mettha&U.  and,  the  way  opening  for  acting  out  this  inclination,  he  entered 
into  business  in  the  country ; first,  at  Asbburnhara,  in  company  with  Col, 
Jewett,  and  afterwards  at  New  Ipswich,  with  Charles  Barrett,  &q.  These 
fields,  however,  were  too  narrow  for  his  ambition.  In  1704,  at  me  age  of 
established  himself  as  a merchant  in  Boston,  and  from  that  time  his 
^ \careef  was  one  of  uninterrupted  and  honorable  prosperity  and  usefulness. 
In  1709  he  visited  England,  and  having  formed  a partnership  with  hb 
younger  brother,  Hon.  Nathan  Appleton,  he  was  for  many  years  engaged 
very  extensively  in  the  importation  of  English  goods.  At  a later  period  he 
\ was  largely  interest^  in  the  cotton  manuEicture,  which,  with  a wise  foresight 
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of  the  future  industrial  wants  of  the  country,  had  been  introduced  through 
the  agency  of  his  brother,  acting  in  connection  with  two  or  three  associates, 
first  at  Waltham,  and  afterwards  at  Lowell.  As  he  grew  older,  he  gradually 
withdrew  from  business,  and  at  length  retired  from  any  active  participation 
in  it.  But  he  retired  from  business  only  to  give  his  thoughts  more  exclu- 
sively to  objects  of  kindness,  charity,  and  public  utility. 

One  of  the  beautiful  traits  of  his  character  was  his  strong  attachment  for 
everything  connected  with  his  early  life.  He  never  forgot  his  birthplace; 
and  its  interests  were  his  interests.  In  any  matter  relating  to  its  general 
welfare,  he  would  have  been  very  sorry  if  the  people  of  his  native  town  had 
forgotten  to  ask  him  for  bis  aid.  Among  other  things,  the  academy,  which 
was  largely  indebted  to  his  liberality  for  the  funds  which  have  placed  it  on  a 
permanent  foundation,  will  be  for  him  a lasting  memorial.  His  early  friends 
never  lost  their  hold  on  his  interest,  and  there  was  no  part  of  his  life  which 
he  took  such  pleasure  in  recalling  as  he  did  the  scenes  and  labors  and  strug- 
gles of  his  youth.  One  of  the  sure  tests  of  an  unspoiled  heart — ^he  carried 
trough  life  the  affections,  the  simple  tastes,  and  the  cheerful,  hopeful  feel- 
ings of  his  earliest  years. 

A stranger  on  seeing  him,  we  think,  would  have  been  first  struck  by  hia 
apparent  simplicity  and  open-hearted  honesty.  It  was  in  his  manner,  in  his 
look,  and  in  the  tones  of  his  voice.  There  was  no  mistaking  it.  He  was 
an  honest  man.  Without  subterfuge  or  disguise,  incapable  of  anything  in- 
direct or  underhanded,  he  had  no  concealments  of  his  own,  and  anything 
in  the  form  of  a secret  was  to  him  a trouble  and  a burden.  He  knew  of 
but  one  way  of  speaking,  and  that  was,  to  say  straight  on,  the  truth.  It  was 
a principle  grown  into  a necessity  of  his  moral  life.  He  did  not  know  what 
else  to  say.  It  might  be  difficult  to  utter  it,  but  he  really  could  not  help  it 
And  so  out  of  the  simplicity  of  bis  nature  his  yea  was  yea,  and  his  nay, 
nay.  This  was  allied  with  the  kindest  and  tenderest  feelings.  No  one  fit 
more  pain  in  giving  pain  to  another.  But  though  he  might  be  kind,  and 
gentle,  and  tender,  he  could  not  help  being  honest.  He  was  himself  so 
thoroughly  upright  that  it  was  hard  for  him  to  doubt  the  honesty  of  other 
men,  and,  as  is  often  the  case,  men  were  really  to  him  what  he  expected 
them  to  be.  Said  the  writer  of  this  notice  to  him — and  the  apswer  threw 
light  alike  on  his  own  character  and  on  the  character  of  merchants  gener- 
ally— “ You  have  been  long  engaged  in  business,  under  a great  variety  of 
circumstances,  and  in  different  countries ; what  is  your  opinion  in  regard  to 
the  honesty  of  mankind?”  “ Very  favorable;  ” he  replied,  “Very  gen- 
erally I think  they  mean  to  be  honest.  I have  never  in  my  life  met  with 
more  than  three  or  four  cases  in  which  I thought  a man  intended  to  be  dis- 
honest in  dealing  with  me.” 

A striking  evidence  of  his  character,  and  of  the  way  in  which  he  himself 
was  regarded,  occurred  on  the  only  occasion  during  his  life  when  he  was 
sued.  About  the  year  1820,  a merchant  tailor,  named  Endicot,  died,  leav- 
ing a residue  of  his  estate  to  a Baptist  society.  Among  his  papers  was  a 
note  signed  by  Samuel  Appleton,  and  indorsed  by  Ducoster  <k  Marshall, for^ 
a few  hundred  dollars.  The  committee  of  the  society  called  on  Mr.  Apple-, 
ton  for  payment.  The  handwriting  was  so  very  like  his  that  it  was  impes- 
sible  to  dbtinguish  one  from  the  other ; but  he  refused  to  pay  it,  declaring 
it  to  be,  in  spite  of  the  resemblance,  a forgery.  A suit  was  brought  on  tbs 
note,  which  was  in  fact  outlawed.  He  would  not,  however,  allow  any  plea 
of  this  kind  to  be  made,  but  steadily  denied  the  signature.  As  the  indorse- 
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ment  wm  evidently  genaine,  and  no  other  person  of  the  same  name  was 
known,  the  whole  matter  was  enveloped  in  mystery.  This  was  increased 
by  the  fact  that  he  had  had  dealings  with  the  house  of  Ducoster  <ilr  Marshall, 
as  appeared  by  his  books,  though  nothing  was  found  in  them  to  confirm 
Uiis  note.  On  the  trial,  his  brother  was  called  as  one  of  the  witnesses.  He 
testified  that  he  could  not  distinguisli  the  signature  from  Mr.  Appleton’s 
bandwriting ; but  that,  as  he  himself  had  kept  the  books  at  the  time,  and 
his  brother’s  notes  were  always  paid  when  due,  and  there  was  no  trace  of 
such  a note,  it  could  not  be  genuine.  Notwithstanding  this  admitted  re- 
semblance of  the  handwriting,  and  notwithstanding  the  charge  of  the  judge 
was  rather  against  the  defendant,  the  jury  found  a verdict  in  his  favor.  Mr. 
D.  Ellis  was  foreman,  and  he  stated  the  verdict  was  founded  on  the  fact  that 
the  jury  was  quite  sure  that  Mr.  Appleton  would  not  dispute  the  payment 
of  the  note,  except  on  the  certainty  that  he  did  not  owe  it 

Mr.  Appleton,  however,  was  not  satisfied  to  leave  the  matter  here,  if  it 
were  possible  to  unravel  the  mystery.  Some  years  after  he  was  in  Italy,  and 
went  to  Naples,  where  Mr.  Degen  at  that  time  resided — the  gentleman  who 
was  assignee  of  Ducoster  and  Marshall,  and  had  made  the  endorsement  in 
their  behalf.  His  first  step  on  landing  was,  not  to  visit  any  of  the  wonders 
of  nature  or  art,  but  to  search  out  Mr.  D.,  who,  in  answer  to  his  inquiries, 
stated  that  he  perfectly  well  recollected  the  circumstance  of  there  being  such 
a note,  but  that  the  signer  of  the  note  was  a ship-master  of  the  same  name, 
who  resided  in  Portland,  and  who  had  been  dead  for  some  years.  Besides 
his  memory  of  the  event,  he  had  at  his  country-house  the  books  of  the  firm, 
and  on  examining  them  they  were  found  to  con6rm  entirely  Mr.  Appleton’s 
convictions,  and  to  show  the  reasonableness  of  the  confidence  placed  by  his 
neighbors  and  fellow-citizens  in  his  accuracy  and  integrity. 

Mr.  A.  was  the  artificer  of  his  own  fortune.  He  was — what  so  many  who 
are  described  as  such  are  not— essentially  a self-made  man.  From  early 
youth  be  had  nothing  on  which  to  rely,  but  his  own  resources  of  mind  and 
character.  The  friends  whom  he  never  failed  to  find,  and  of  whom  no  man 
had  more,  were  attracted  to  him  by  his  own  merits.  No  one  owed  less  in 
early  life  to  what  is  termed  good  fortune.  Every  advancing  step  was  the 
legitimate  result  of  preceding  self-denial,  foresight,  integrity,  and  cheerful 
lab:>r.  A full  account  of  his  early  career  would  be  a hardly  less  instructive 
one  to  young  men  than  that  of  Franklin.  Nothing  could  furnish  a better 
commentary  on  the  selfish  folly  of  those  who  think  th>it  they  do  well  to  be 
angry  with  the  world,  because  it  does  not  load  them  with  prosperity  before 
they  have  done  anything  to  deserve  it.  He  was  an  accomplished  merchant, 
but  his  prosperity,  instead  of  being  accidental,  was  owing  to  years  of  perse- 
vering industry,  to  bis  uprightness,  to  a singularly  quick  perception  of  char- 
acter, and  to  a native  good  sense  and  soundness  of  judgment  which  would 
have  made  him  successful  in  any  vocation  that  he  might  have  chosen. 

He  doubtless  bad  the  New  England  love  of  success  in  what  he  undertook. 
But  there  were  things  which  he  valued  more  than  success.  He  valued  a 
liberal  heart  in  his  own  bosom,  and  an  unreproaching  conscience,  more  than 
he  did  money.  Mammon  was  never  hU  god,  but  his  servant.  His  gains 
had  on  them  no  dark  spots.  In  recalling  the  early  years  of  mercantile  life, 
when  habits  were  forming,  and  temptations  to  one  struggling  into  business 
with  limited  means  were  many,  it  gratified  him  to  remember  that  he  never 
was  sued,  and  during  that  time  had  never  instituted  a suit  against  any  one : 
that  he  made  very  few  bad  debts ; that  he  never  lost  a good  customer,  and 
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that  of  the  many  orders  given  him  to  be  filled  very  much  at  his  own  discre- 
tion, the  case  scarcely  occurred  in  which  any  complaint  ever  reached  his  ear 
of  the  manner  in  which  it  bad  been  executed.  He  never  sought  large 
profits;  he  would  not  make  money  out  of  other  men’s  necessiUes,  and 
throughout  life,  carrying  out  to  the  letter  his  notions  of  obedience  to  the 
law,  he  would  never  receive  more  than  the  legal  rate  of  interest  for  what  he 
had  loaned.  He  accumulated  a fortune  because  he  was  a sagacious  and 
accomplished  man  of  business,  and  not  because  of  any  grasping  passion  for 
accumulation.  On  the  contrary,  instead  of- the  love  of  money  growing  with 
his  years,  during  the  latter  part  of  life  he  systematically  limited  its  increase. 
Among  his  papers  is  one  dated  1823,  containing  some  resolutions  which  he 
hoped  to  carry  out  with  more  fidelity  than  he  had  done  before.  Among 
them,  he  says — “ I promise,  during  the  following  year,  to  spend  the  whole 
of  my  income,  either  in  frivolity,  amusement,  public  utility,  or  benevolence.” 
Although  the  last  object  is  introduced  so  casually,  those  who  were  acquiunt- 
ed  with  him  will  understand  how  large  a place  it  held  in  his  thoughts. 
Another  similar  paper  is  found  for  1828,  in  which,  after  saying  in  general 
terms  that  he  has  observed  men,  as  they  have  grown  old  in  years,  growing 
anxious  about  property  till  they  have  seemed  to  think  of  little  else — and 
wishing  to  avoid  that  state  of  mind,  he  promises  that  during  the  ensuing 
year  he  will  spend  the  whole  of  his  income ; making,  however,  with  the 
careful  forethought  of  one  who  meant  to  perform  what  he  resolved,  the  sin- 
gle reservation  of  so  large  a part  of  the  dividends  on  his  manufacturing 
stocks  as  should  be  required  to  pay  any  new  assessments.  How  large  and 
liberal  were  his  ideas  of  one’s  duty  to  promote  the  welfare  of  others,  is  seen 
in  the  fact  that ‘the  amount  which  he  gave  away  during  his  life  was  scarcely 
less  than  what  he  had  retained  for  himself. 

His  relations  with  his  kindred  were  always  of  the  most  interesting  kind. 
Many  of  his  brothers  and  sisters  had  large  families,  and  among  their  child- 
ren, as  a matter  of  course,  was  every  variety  of  fortune.  Having  no  children 
of  his  own,  he  adopted  into  the  circle  of  his  affections  the  children  of  hk 
brothers  and  sisters ; and  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  no  single  thing 
engrossed  so  much  of  his  thoughts,  as  their  interest  and  happiness. 

In  1819  he  married  Mrs.  Mary  Gore.  This  is  no  place  in  which  to  speak 
of  domestic  life,  but  it  may  be  said  that  while  happy  in  so  many  other 
things,  he  deemed  himself  to  have  been  signally  blessed  in  this  relation. 
There  never  was  a more  sunshiny  home  ; and  for  the  sunshine  which  filled 
it,  it  was  his  happiness  to  feel  that  he  was  indebted  to  the  character  and 
affection  of  the  wife  whom  he  loved. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a more  beautiful  old  age.  During  its  last 
years  he  was  confined  very  much  to  his  room  and  to  his  chair ; but  those 
who  were  dearest  to  him  were  always  near  him.  His  room  was  the  great 
center  of  domestic  attraction  and  enjoyment.  His  heart  was  so  warm,  and 
fresh,  and  sympathetic,  that  others  felt  that  their  pleasures  were  doubled  by 
his  participation  in  them ; and,  on  the  contrary,  he  could  never  enjoy  any- 
thing alone.  The  words  of  Ben  Jonson  described  his  habitual  feeling : — 

**  That  is  but  half  a joy,  is  all  our  own." 

On  any  afternoon  that  you  might  visit  him,  you  were  likely  to  find  around 
him  some  of  those  who  in  former  years  had  l^n  engaged  with  him  in  busi- 
ness, or  his  kindred,  or  the  young  children  of  his  old  friends,  for  his  affec- 
tionate nature  drew  the  young  to  him  not  less  than  those  who  were  more 
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advanced ; and  there,  too,  you  met  a constant  succession  of  persons  who 
sought  his  aid  for  public  objects  or  private  charities.  To  consider  and  meet 
these  calls  was,  indeed,  the  g^eat  work  of  his  later  years.  He  held  hi-^  for- 
tune as  a means  of  usefulness,  and  there  was  scarcely  a day  in  the  year  in 
which  he  did  not  contribute  more  or  less  to  some  benevolent  object  He  of 
course  exercised  his  own  judgment  as  to  whether  he  would  give  or  not  give, 
and  he  carried  into  his  works  of  benevolence  the  same  good  sense  and  clear- 
ness of  mind  which  had  characterized  him  as  e merchant ; but  he  would 
have  taken  it  unkindly  if,  in  any  enterprise  for  the  public  good,  or  any  pur- 
pose of  private  charity,  he  had  been  overlooked  by  his  friends.  It  is  some- 
times an  ungracious  task  to  ask  men  to  contribute  iDoney;  but  Mr. 
Appleton,  whether  he  saw  6t  to  give  or  to  decline  giving,  made  you 
understand  that  he  considered  that  you  had  done  him  a favor  in  letting  him 
have  the  opportunity.  He  not  only  gave  with  no  grudging  hand,  but  he 
was  very  likely  to  add  that  if,  after  applying  to  others,  there  should  still  be 
a de6ciency,  be  would  like  to  be  called  on  again. 

During  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  made  it  a rule  to  spend  his  whole  in- 
come every  year;  and  there  was  scarcely  any  public  enterprise  within  that 
period,  or  any  work  of  utility,  or  any  charitable  institution,  or  any  effort  to 
promote  education  in  the  city  of  Boston,  to  which  he  was  not  a large  con- 
tributor. Nor  were  his  benefactions  confined  to  the  city  of  his  home ; but 
throughout  New  Epgland  his  name  will  be  permanently  connected  with  the 
charitable,  educational  and  religious  institutions  which  received  aid  from  his 
ready  and  large-hearted  munificence. 

But  that  which  characterized  his  old  age  more  than  aiwthing  else,  was  a 
constantly  growing  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  poor.  He  regularly  placed 
large  suras  in  the  hands  of  physicians  and  others  who  were  in  the  way  of 
seeing  those  in  destitution,  and  on  whose  good  sense  and  good  feeling  he 
relied,  to  be  distributed  as  their  judgment  should  dictate.  He  could  not 
bear  to  think  that  any  one,  whom  he  could  relieve,  should  suffer  from  want. 
It  was  Cecil,  we  think,  who  said  that  he  always  thought  of  the  world  as  di- 
vided into  two  heaps,  one  of  happiness  and  the  other  of  misery,  and  that  it 
was  his  purpose  to  take  something  from  the  latter,  and  to  add  something 
every  day  to  the  former.  No  one  ever  acted  more  habitually  on  this  idea 
than  Mr.  Appleton.  With  the  habits  and  decision  brought  out  of  a strug- 
gling and  energetic  manhood,  there  were  many  things  he  could  resist : but 
a poor  child,  or  a poor  man,  he  could  not  resist.  He  could  not  resist  any 
tale  of  want,  and  though  uttered  in  a whisper,  he  beard  it  above  all  the 
noise  of  the  world. 

Those  were  the  only  unsatisfactory  days  to  him,  in  which  he  bad  not  done 
something  to  promote  some  one’s  welfare,  or  to  relieve  some  one’s  distress. 
And  all  this  was  done  so  modestly,  so  kindly,  so  much  as  if  he  were  receiv- 
ing a favor,  that  the  manner  doubled  its  value.  He  gave  money  to  the  poor 
in  such  a way  that  they  gave  him  bai'k  their  hearts.  He  bore  all  his  facul- 
ties so  meekly,  his  manners  were  characterized  by  such  an  inbred  courtesy, 
and  his  good  deeds  were  so  simple  and  unalloyed,  that  they  awakened  in 
all  around  him  kind  and  friendly  feelings.  It  is  said  of  Raphael  that  the 
influence  of  his  genial  and  kindly  character  was  such,  that  the  painters  who 
worked  around  him  lived  in  perfect  harmony,  as  if  all  bad  feeling  were  ex- 
tinguished in  his  presence,  and  every  base,  unworthy  thought  had  parsed 
away  from  their  minds.”  So  Mr.  A.’s  character  seemed  to  create  around 
him  a sphere  of  just  thoughts  and  kind  affections. 
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His  religious  views  and  feelings  partook  of  the  simplicity  of  his  general 
character.  Though  he  had  decided  opinions,  ho  never  took  any  strong  in* 
terest  in  questions  of  controversial  theology.  His  experience  in  life  had 
taught  him  that  good  men  were  confined  to  no  theological  party,  and  it  was 
his  conviction  that  the  fundamental  principles  of  religion,  in  spite  of  minor 
dififerences,  were  received  by  all  sects.  His  nature  was  not  speculative  but 
practical,  and  religion  with  him  took  a practical  form.  He  thought  little  of 
the  words  and  much  of  the  substance.  Better  words  to  describe  him,  as  he 
appeared  in  his  habitual  course,  could  hardly  be  chosen,  than  those  in  which 
the  prophet  gives  the  comprehensive  test  of  a right  life : — “ What  doth  the 
Lord  require  of*  thee,  but  to  do  justly,  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly 
before  thy  God.”  He  had  the  trusting  heart  of  a child ; and  the  practical 
form  which  his  faith  in  a spiritual  life  assumed  was  touchingly  illustrated  in 
an  incident  that  occurred  during  the  year  preceding  bis  own  death.  A 
favorite  nephew,  to  whom  he  had  bequeathed  in  his  will  a large  propor- 
tional amount  of  his  estate,  died  before  him,  and  by  the  terms  of  the  will,  a 
half-sister,  between  whom  and  Mr.  A.  there  was  no  blood  relationship,  be- 
came entitled  to  these  bequests.  The  executor  called  Mr.  Appleton's  atten- 
tion to  the  fact,  thinking  that  he  might  wish  to  make  some  change  in  the 
disposition  of  his  property.  After  taking  the  subject  into  full  consideration, 
his  reply  was,  “If  in  the  other  world  there  is  any  knowledge  of  what  is 
done  in  this,  I should  not  like  to  have  my  nephew,  whom  I so  1 >ved  and 
trusted,  find  that  my  first  act,  on  learning  his  death,  is  the  revocation  or 
curtailment  of  a bequest  made  in  his  favor,  and  which,  if  he  had  survived 
me,  would  have  eventually  benefited  her  who  was  nearest  and  dearest  to 
him.  The  will  mu^t  stand  as  it  is.” 

He  died  without  issue,  at  bis  residence  in  Boston,  July  12,  1853,  having 
just  entered  on  the  eighty- eighth  year  of  his  age.  His  death  was  as  tranquil 
as  his  life.  He  had  always  dreaded  a lingering  dissolution,  and  his  desire 
that  the  last  hour  might  come  suddenly  was  granted.  On  the  last  morning 
of  his  life  he  enjoyed  his  usual  health.  During  the  day  he  had  suffered 
some  pain  and  uneasiness,  but  the  remedies  applied  bad  relieved  him,  and 
he  said,  “ I will  now  try  to  sleep.”  He  composed  himself  for  this  purpose, 
and  sunk  into  slumber.  In  a few  moments,  however,  Mrs.  Appleton  was 
alarmed  by  his  louder  breathing ; she  ran  to  his  bedside  and  summoned  an 
attendant.  He  was  lying  in  the  same  attitude  of  repose.  He  was  sleeping, 
but  “ the  sleep  that  had  fallen  upon  him  so  gently  was  the  sleep  of  death !” 

His  mind  retained  its  vigor  and  clearness  to  the  last,  and  up  to  the  clos- 
ing hours  of  his  life,  he  had  been  employed  on  thoughts  and  plans  of  bene- 
ficence. The  sinking  sun  went  down  through  a twilight  over  which  collected 
all  the  beauty  of  the  day. 

“ Sure  the  last  end 

Of  the  good  man  is  peace.  How  calm  bis  exit  I 
Night  dews  fall  not  more  calmly  on  the  ground, 

Nor  weary,  worn-out  winds  expire  so  eon." 

Mr.  Appleton  was  one  of  those  men  who  not  only  give  a character  to  the 
community  in  which  they  live,  but  who  create  its  character.  His  enter- 
prise, his  great  soundness  of  judgment,  his  stainless  integrity,  and  his  liber- 
ality, made  him  one  of  those  standards  of  character  by  which  men  around 
measure  themselves  and  others.  Such  nren  raise  the  general  average  of 
diaracter  throughout  the  community.  Illiberal  customs  and  underhanded 
methods  of  business  are  shamed  away  from  their  presence.  The  young 
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honor  and  imitate,  and  those  who  are  older  take  a heartier  interest  in  what- 
ever relates  to  the  general  good.  We  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  the 
benevolent  acts  of  such  a man,  but  indnitelj  greater  than  the  immediate 
good  done  to  the  recipients  of  the  charity  is  the  general  feeling  of  liberality 
which  such  acts  awaken  and  keep  alive  in  the  community.  Three  men,  near 
neighbors,  intimate  friends,  associated  much  together  in  common  pursuits, 
died  nearly  together : Mr.  Amos  Lawrence,  Mr.  Robert  G.  Shaw,  and  Mr. 
Appleton.  Without  detracting  from  the  merits  of  others,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  these  men  stood  second  to  none  in  their  liberality  towards  all 
objects  that  had  a bearing  on  the  general  welfare,  and  that  any  reputation 
which  Boston  may  have  was  owing,  in  at  least  a full  proportion,  to  their 
character.  But  whatever  of  good  they  may  have  done  to  individuals  or  in- 
stitutions, the  greatest  good  came  from  the  modest,  unpretending  upright- 
ness and  liberality  of  their  lives,  which  showed  that  men  might  accumulate 
money,  and  yet  value  it  for  its  true  uses ; which  gave  the  visible  proof  that 
successful  labors  did  not  require  the  drying  up  of  the  heart,  and  which 
established  a standard  of  large  and  wise  beneficence.  A few  accomplished 
and  successful  men  of  business,  if  they  were  at  the  same  time  selfish  and 
sordid,  will  lower  the  whole  moral  feeling  of  the  community  in  which  they 
live.  And,  on  the  contrary,  if  right-minded,  generous,  just,  living  for  others 
as  well  as  themselves,  they  elevate  the  whole  moral  character  of  business  life. 

^ Samuel  Appleton  left  a fortune  of  something  over  a million  of  dollars.  By 
his  will  he  gave  to  his  widow  property  valued  at  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  He  left  to  his  executors — Hon.  Nathan  Appleton,  Wm.  Appleton, 
and  Nath.  A.  Bowditch — the  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  “ to  be 
by  them  applied,  disposed  of,  and  distributed,  for  scientific,  literary,  religious, 
or  charitable  purposes.”  The  residue  is  distributed  amongst  the  children 
and  grandchildren  of  his  brothers  and  sisters. 

There  are  many  who  are  liberal  after  their  death,  who  give  wisely,  per- 
haps, that  which  they  can  no  longer  retain.  Mr.  Appleton  will  be  remem- 
bered as  one  who  all  his  days  made  use  of  prosperity  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  others,  whose  heart  grew  liberal  and  whose  hand  was  opened  wider  as  his 
means  increased ; and  whose  unostentatious  course  was,  from  the  beginning 
like  that  of  a stream  through  the  valley,  giving  fertility  to  the  whole  region 
through  which  it  flows,  and  like  that  too,  biding  itself  under  the  very  ver- 
dure which  it  has  nourished.  He  has  passed  from  this  world,  followed  by 
kind,  affectionate,  and  grateful  memories ; and  at  that  day,  whose  inquisi- 
tion all  may  fear,  and  when  the  best  may  shrink  from  answering  for 
themselves,  we  may  believe  that  he  shall  be  one  of  that  number — most 
blessed — who  shall  have  many  to  bear  witness  for  them — one  of  those 
of  whom  the  poor  shall  say  “ He  relieved  our  necessities,”  and  the  naked, 
“ He  clothed  us ;”  and  the  sick  and  in  prison,  “ He  visited  us ;”  and  the 
orphan,  the  friendless,  and  the  forsaken,  “ When  we  thought  ourselves  for- 
gotten by  man,  by  him  we  were  remembered.” 
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Art.  lir.— TRADE  AND  COHIERCE  OF  BGFFALO  IN  ISit. 

We  have  published  in  former  volumes  of  the  Merchants^  Magazine  annual 
statements  of  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  New  Orleans,  Cincinnati,  St  Louis, 
Baltimore  and  Chicago,  <fec.,  and  in  our  number  for  March,  1853,  we  pub- 
lished a similar  annual  statement  of  Buffalo  for  the  year  1852,  it  being  the 
first  year  that  a full  review  of  every  department  of  the  Commerce  and  in- 
dustry of  that  city  had  been  prepared  and  published.  We  have  now  the 
pleasure  of  laying  before  our  readers  the  Second  Annual  Statement  of  the 
Trade  and  Commerce  of  Buffalo  for  1853,  together  with  a comprehensive 
review  of  the  general  business  of  Buffalo,  including  its  progress  in  improve- 
ments and  manufactures,  also  the  state  of  trade  during  the  season.  It  was 
prepared  by  John  J.  Henderson,  Esq.,  the  Commercial  Editor  of  the  Buf- 
falo Republic^  who  in  a note  to  the  editor  of  this  magazine  says — “ You  will 
find  the  inclosed  correct  and  reliable ; it  has  been  submitted  by  me  to  many 
intelligent  merchants,  who  have  approved  of  it.”  We  may  add  that  we 
have  entire  confidence  in  the  general  correctness  of  Mr.  Henderson’s  state- 
ments, and  we  regard  his  account  of  the  Commerce  of  Buffalo,  as  exhibited 
in  the  following  pages,  as  a most  valuable  contribution  to  the  commercial 
history  and  statistics  of  an  important  part  of  our  country,  and  in  every  way 
worthy  of  the  space  it  occupies  in  the  Merchants^  Magazine, 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE  OF  BUFFALO  FOR  1853;  TOGETHER 
WITH  A BRIEF  REVIEW  OF  THE  GENERAL  BUSINESS  OF  THE  CITY — ITS  PRO- 
GRESS IN  IMPROVEMENTS  AND  MANUFACTURES — ALSO  THE  STATE  OF  TRADE 
DURING  THE  SEASON,  AS  REVISED  AND  CORRECTED  FOR  THE  “MERCHANTS’ 
MAGAZINE.” 

In  1852  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  this  State,  **10  amend  the 
charter  of  the  city  of  Buffalo, ” and  authorized  the  appointment  of  a number  of 
gentlemen  to  form  a convention  to  revise  the  said  charter.  That  convention 
assembled  m the  summer  of  1852,  and  among  other  thin^  extended  the  limits  of 
the  city  by  including  within  them  the  town  of  Black  Rock.  The  charter,  as 
agreed  upon  by  that  convention,  was  submitted  to  the  people  at  the  general 
election  in  November,  and  having  been  approved  of,  was  returned  to  the  Legis- 
lature in  1853,  and  became  a law.  That  law  went  into  operation  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1854.  By  it  they  have  an  entirely  different  city  government.  The 
number  of  wards  have  been  increased  from  five  to  thirteen,  and  the  number  of 
Aldermen  from  ten  to  twenty-six.  Instead  of  the  Mayor  presiding  at  the  Board, 
that  body  elect  a President.  Other  offices  have  been  created,  and  other  benefi- 
cial changes  made  to  keep  pace  with  our  rapidly  growing  and  extending  city. 

The  population  of  Buffalo  is  now  put  down  at  75  or  80,000,  and  from  tables 
prepared  oy  the  Equalizing  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  we  gather 
the  following  facts  relative  to  our  new  city — its  extent  and  its  valuation.  The 
number  of  acres  admitted  within  the  city  limits  by  the  annexation  of  Black  Rock 
is  23,710.  The  number  of  acres  within  the  old  city  limits  is  not  given,  but  we 
believe  it  is  not  far  from  1,800.  The  assessor’s  valuation  of  real  estate  in  the 
new  city  is  $20,063,045,  of  which  Black  Rock  furnishes  $3,362,105.  The 
valuation  of  this  property,  as  it  is  equalized  by  the  committee,  is  set  down  at 
$24,681,497,  of  which  Black  Rock  has  $3,205,912.  The  value  of  the  personal 
estate  is  estimated  at  $2,774,255,  of  which  Black  Rock  has  $75,600.  The  total 
amount  of  real  and  personal  estate  as  equalized,  is  fixed  at  $27,455,752,  of  which 
Black  Rock  is  rated  $3,281,512.  Some  idea  of  the  increasing  prosperity  of  Buf> 
falo,  and  its  resources  vet  undeveloped,  may  be  gathered  from  the  above  statia- 
tics  which  are  compiled  from  official  tables. 

Strangers,  and  even  many  of  the  citizens,  would  be  surprised  to  see  the 
numerous  works  of  improvement  going  on,  and  that  have  been  completed  dar- 
ing the  past  year.  Large  numbers  of  sewers  have  been  laid,  and  numerous 
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streets  graded  and  paved.  The  paving  which  has  been  done,  has  been  of  a supe- 
rior character,  and  will  prove  or  great  advantage  to  the  city.  There  has  also 
been  a large  amount  of  flagging  and  plank  walks  constructed  on  the  outer 
streets,  and  gas  and  water  pipes  have  been  laid  down  in  almost  every  direction. 
As  for  building,  we  do  not  remember  a year  when  so  many  elegant  structures 
for  business  and  family  occupation  have  been  erected  as  the  past  A destructive 
fire  which  occurred  early  in  the  summer  swept  away  a large  number  of  wooden 
buildings  in  that  portion  of  Buffalo  lying  between  the  canm  and  the  creek,  known 
as  the  “ infect^  district”  This  part  of  the  city  is  wanted  for  business  purposes, 
and  is  now  being  rapidly  built  up  with  substantial  brick  stores  and  dwellings. 
I^ge  blocks,  depots,  hotels,  warehouses  and  stores,  are  going  up  in  every 
direction,  on  the  creek,  canal,  and  on  almost  every  street.  The  old  market-house 
ud  City  Hall,  on  what  is  termed  the  terrace,  have  fallen  victims  to  the  spirit  of 
improvement,  and  have  been  torn  down.  In  lieu  of  these  edifices,  the  Common 
Council  have  purchased  a lot  three  hundred  and  forty-seven  feet  souare  on 
Franklin  and  Eagle  streets.  Its  entire  cost  was  $80,000.  City  builaings  are 
already  located  upon  the  premises,  the  structures  of  which,  though  not  designed 
as  permanent,  are  very  creditable  to  the  taste  of  the  projectors.  A large  and 
convenient  City  Hall  will  be  erected  on  the  grounds  at  no  distant  day.  A new 
and  commodious  public  market  building  has  been  erected  during  the  year  on 
Michigan  street,  and  some  150,000  has  also  been  appropriated  for  the  purchase 
of  two  other  locations,  on  which  are  to  be  erected  public  markets.  Many  resi- 
dences, of  a surorior  order  as  to  elegance  and  commodiousness,  are  going  up  on 
every  hand.  That  portion  of  Buffalo  lying  in  rear  of  the  water-works,  which 
but  some  two  or  three  years  since  was  scarcely  occupied  for  residences,  is  being 
rapidly  spread  over  with  snug  little  cottages,  erected  by  day  laborers  and  arti- 
sans. Land  in  that  portion  of  the  city  has  risen  rapidly  in  value  within  the  past 
year.  It  is  another  evidence  of  the  increasing  prosperity  and  speedy  growth  of 
the  city.  Nor  is  this  destined  to  be  an  ephemeral  thrift  Some  three  hundred 
dwellings  will  be  built  in  that  neighborhood  during  the  coming  summer  by  me- 
chanics, who  have  bought  the  land  on  which  they  are  to  be  erected  at  low  rates, 
and  intend  to  make  them  their  homes.  The  same  may  be  said  of  other  outskirts 
of  the  city.  At  the  Hydraulics,  on  the  flats,  and  in  fact  throughout  our  city 
everywhere,  permanent  improvements  are  going  on.  This,  of  course,  will  add 
ve^  materially  to  the  value  of  real  estate,  and  ^vance  the  growth  of  Buffalo. 

The  harbor  of  Buffalo,  which  is  perfectly  easy  of  access  in  all  weathers,  is  very 
fiir  from  being  adequate  to  the  Commerce  of  the  place,  and  is  often  so  much  ob- 
structed by  small  craft  and  canal  boats,  especially  when  forced  in  suddenly  by 
stress  of  weather,  that  ingress  or  egress  is  a matter  not  easily  or  readily  effected. 
This  has  been  the  case  more  particularly  during  the  past  season,  owing  to  the 
large  increase  in  our  lake  marine,  and  the  fact  of  so  many  large  steamers  enter- 
ing our  harbor  daily.  To  relieve  this  pressure  in  part,  a ship  canal  has  been 
cot  during  the  past  summer,  connecting  the  creek  with  the  slip  canal.  More 
than  this,  however,  is  required  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  large  and  daily  in- 
creasing business  of  this  port 

GENERAL  STATS  OF  TRADE. 

The  business  on  the  docks,  by  which  we  mean  the  buying  and  selling  of  pro* 
duce,  opened  in  the  spring  somewhat  languidly,  owing  to  a combination  of  un* 
propitious  circumstances.  The  unfavorable  state  of  the  market  in  England  in 
the  early  part  of  the  spring,  and  which  continued  into  the  summer,  served  to  de- 
press our  market  for  breamstuffs ; while  the  confidence  of  holders  strengthened 
by  a belief  in  the  scantiness  of  the  supply,  materially  checked  operations.  Navi- 
gation upon  the  lakes  was  unobstructed  at  an  early  date,  some  two  weeks  prior 
to  the  owning  of  the  canal,  but  the  receipts  during  that  time  were  not  large. 
After  the  20th  April,  the  day  upon  which  business  was  resumed  on  the  canal, 
a series  of  interruptions  occurred,  owing  to  the  breaks  in  the  works,  and  freights 
in  consequence  ruW  high  and  irregular.  Rival  routes  on  every  side  were  com- 
peting for  the  trade,  which  legitimately  belon^d  to  the  canals  of  New  York. 
The  Welland  afid  C^wego  Canals,  and  the  Ogdensburgh  and  Cape  Vincent 
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Railroads  on  the  one  side,  and  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad  and  the  sontbani 
routes  on  the  other,  were  exerting  all  their  energies  to  draw  trade  from  the  Erie 
Cana),  and  Uiey  were  in  a great  measure  successful,  owing  to  the  almost  inoea- 
aant  interruption  on  the  western  division  of  the  canal.  One  break  was  scarcely 
announced  before  information  of  another  was  received,  and  despite  the  energy 
and  enterprise  of  forwarders,  the  increase  of  boats  and  the  efforts  of  the  business 
community,  a paralysis  appeared  to  have  stricken  this  vast  limb  of  commerce, 
and  to  have  laid  upon  it  suddenly  in  all  its  vigor  the  infirmities  of  a premature 
old  age.  The  mischief  entailed  upon  all  classes  by  these  untoward  events  can 
scarcely  be  cjilculated.  The  producer  of  the  West,  the  commission  merchant  in 
the  interior,  the  forwarder  and  the  exporter  were  all  sufferers,  and  our  own  city^ 
and  Suite  was  more  injured  than  any  class  of  individuals.  All  these  circum- 
stances combined  served  to  che^k  business  on  the  docks,  and  an  unnatural  dull- 
ness existed.  Such  a state  of  things,  however,  we  have  good  reason  to  believe, 
will  not  occur  again.  The  canals  have  fiillen  into  the  management  of  other 
bands,  men  at  least  who  profess  to  be  their  friends,  and  from  present  appear- 
ances, if  we  can  judge  from  what  has  already  been  done  towards  the  enlarge- 
ment, we  may  safely  count  upon  the  speedy  completion  of  these  great  State 
works,  and  that  during  the  coming  season  they  will  be  kept  in  perfect  order. 
From  the  commencement  of  navigation  up  to  June,  prices  ruled  considerably 
higher  than  for  the  same  period  during  the  year  previous,  say  from  25  a 50  cents 
per  barrel  on  fiour,  15  a 20  cents  per  bushel  on  wheat,  and  4 a 6 cents  per 
Dushel  on  corn.  There  was  every  disposition  on  the  part  of  speculators  to  ope- 
rate, but  the  unsettled  condition  of  freights  consequent  on  the  frequent 
interruption  of  canal  navigation  kept  them  out  of  the  market.  After  the  close  of 
the  month  of  May  interruptions  were  less  frequent,  and  a better  condition  of 
affairs  was  apparent  with  a revival  in  the  market. 

Buffalo,  as  a market  for  the  disposal  of  every  description  of  produce,  offers 
better  inducements  to  Western  merchants  than  any  other  port  on  the  Lakes.  It 
is  a fact  that  prices  of  fiour  and  grain  have  ruled  comparatively  higher  in  the  Buf^ 
falo  market  throughout  the  entire  season  than  in  New  York.  By  this  we  mean, 
that  if  we  take,  for  instance,  the  price  of  a barrel  of  fiour  here,  or  of  a bushel  of 
wheat  or  corn,  and  add  to  it  the  freight  by  canal  or  railroad,  insurance,  commis- 
sions, and  other  incidental  expenses,  the  margin  will  be  found  in  favor  of  the 
Buffalo  market  Holders  who  have  disposed  of  their  consignments  here  have  as 
a general  thing,  done  better  than  those  who  have  shipped,  and  several  instances 
have  come  under  our  observation  where  a consignment  of  fiour  has  been  received 
here,  perhaps  half  has  been  forwarded  to  New  York,  and  the  balance  retained 
here,  both  parcels  have  been  sold  on  or  about  the  same  day,  that  sold  here  has 
netted  a fair  profit,  while  that  shipped  to  New  York  has  Imrely  paid  expenses. 
In  the  fall,  holders  of  flour  and  grain  who  shipped  from  the  West  through  to 
New  York  have  done  better  than  they  would  have,  had  the^'  sold  here  as  soon 
an  the  property  reached  this  market;  but  had  they  held  this  property  here  for 
the  same  length  of  time  that  elapsed  in  its  reaching  its  destination,  and  until  it 
was  sold,  the  profits  realized  would  have  been  far  larger.  These  are  facts  be- 
yond dispute,  as  the  figures  of  the  daily  markets  at  both  cities  will  show.  The 
question  may  be  asked.  How  comes  this?  One  great  cause  which  may  be  as- 
signed ns  a reason  for  this  state  of  things  is,  that  a greater  extent  of  country 
with  a large  consumptive  demand,  looks  to  Buffalo  for  its  supplies,  than  to  any 
other  market  west  of  New  York.  The  demand  for  the  interior  of  our  own 
State,  as  well  as  for  the  New  England  States,  is  large,  and  there  is  always 
either  a good  home  or  speculative  demand  for  all  descriptions  of  produce. 

One  reason  which  may  be  assigned  for  the  high  prices  which  ruled  throughout 
the  spring,  is  that  during  lost  winter  purchases  were  made|p  a considerable  extent 
of  flour  and  grain  at  the  high  rates  that  then  prevailed  with  the  expectation  that 
there  would  be  a large  foreign  demand,  and  that  prices  would  consequently  open 
high  in  the  spring.  Such,  however,  was  not  the  case,  and  the  prices  then  ^d 
have  not  been  warranted  by  the  figures  obtained  in  the  New  York  market.  It 
is  also  well  known  that  before  the  new  harvest  came  in,  the  stock  of  grain  at 
the  upper  lake  ports  was  much  reduced,  and  the  arrivals  from  the  interior  were 
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|)arely  sufficient  to  keep  the  mills  in  operation.  Lake  freights  were  consequently 
scarce,  and  to  obtain  which  vessel  owners  were  compelled  to  purchase  cargoes 
to  freight  their  vessels  at  figures  which  not  only  paid  them  no  freight,  but  which 
it  was  with  difficulty  could  be  obtained  here. 

Flour.  There  has  been  an  active  demand  for  all  the  grades  of  Western  flour 
during  the  past  season  at  fair  prices.  In  fact,  the  supply  has  not  at  all  limes 
been  equal  to  the  demand.  The  receipts  by  lake  show  a slight  falling  off  from 
the  previous  season.  The  receipts  for  1863  were  983,837  bbls.,  and  for  1852, 
1,299,513,  showing  a decrease  of  315,676  bbls.  Several  reasons  may  be  assigned 
for  this  falling  off.  During  the  entire  season,  commencing  with  the  earliest  nav- 
igation, the  transit  of  property  through  to  tide-water  was  tardy  and  uncertain, 
owing  to  the  frequent  breaks,  and  shippers  hesitated  in  taking  the  venture  of  the 
route  with  their  produce.  In  the  mean  time  Oswego  and  Ogderibburgh  w^ere 
actively  reaching  westward  for  a share  in  the  carrying  trade,  which  they  secured 
in  very  liberal  portions.  The  enterprise  which  usually  characterizes  new  routes 
has  been  very  active  at  Ogdensburgh,  and  secured  a larger  amount  of  property 
for  that  point  than  the  public  are  generally  aware  of.  This  property  has  been 
reached  through  low  prices  of  transportation,  which  have  not  remunerated  the 
parties  engaged  in  the  route.  A large  portion  of  the  flour  which  has  sought  a 
market  by  that  route  has  been  Michigan  flour.  This  flour,  which  is  damper  than 
either  Ohio  or  Illinois  flour,  is  preferred  in  the  New  England  market  for  home 
consumption,  while  it  is  not  so  good  for  export  as  Southern  Ohio  flour.  Those 
parties  interested  in  these  railroads  have  gone  into  Michigan  and  purchased 
largely  and  shipped  by  that  route  with  a view  of  bringing  it  into  public  notice. 

While  the  crop  in  all  the  wheat-growing  regions  of  the  West  did  not  afford 
unite  an  average  yield  the  last  season,  the  quality  of  the  grain  was  unusually 
nne,  and  as  a matter  of  course,  the  flour,  as  a general  thing,  is  of  a much  higher 
grade  than  formerly.  The  improvement  in  the  character  of  the  flour  has  been 
most  perceptible  in  that  coming  from  Wisconsin.  The  reputation  of  Wisconsin 
wheat  and  flour  has,  until  the  past  season,  been  low : but  so  great  has  been  the 
improvement  in  both  since  the  last  harvest,  that  they  will  in  another  year,  with 
the  same  ratio  of  progress,  compare  favorably  with  the  produce  of  Ohio  or  Mich- 
igan. As  far  as  we  can  learn,  the  stock  of  flour  at  the  lake  ports  is  very  smtfll, 
and  there  was  a smaller  stock  here  in  Buffalo  at  the  close  of  navigation  in  1853 
than  there  has  been  at  that  season  for  many  years  past.  In  this  connection,  we 
give  the  following  as  the  quantity  of  flour  manufactured  in  Buffalo  by  the  fol- 
lowing mills  during  the  year  1853 : — 


Erie  Mills 

Bbls. 

, 10,000 

Clinton  Mills  . . . . 

Bbla. 

. . 8,000 

Niagara 

65,000 

1 Globe 

..  6,000 

Frontier 

Queen  City 

. 34,429 

88,867 

216,296 

The  Globe  Mills  have  been  engaged  during  a portion  of  the  season  in  grind- 
ing corn,  which  consequently  reduces  the  quantity  of  flour  manufactured.  The 
almve  are  the  principal  mills  within  Buffalo.  .There  are  other  small  grist  mills, 
of  which  we  have  no  statistics. 

Wheat.  As  in  the  case  of  flour,  wheat  shows  a slight  falling  off  for  the  past 
season  from  the  receipts  of  1852.  The  comparative  receipts  are,  for  1852, 
5,549,778  bushels;  for  1853,  5,424,043 — decrease  in  1853,  125,735  bushels. 
The  same  causes  which  are  assigned  for  the  decrease  in  the  neceipts  of  flour, 
may  also  be  given  for  wheat.  There  has  been  a largo  business  done  in  this 
stiiple  in  our  market  during  the  past  season.  The  high  prices  which  have  ruled 
throughout  the  year  has  drawn  out  from  the  farmers’  hands  far  more  than  the 
usual  proportion  of  the  crop.  Many  regions  are  absolutely  drained  of  all  that 
can  be  spared.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  a large  portion  of  Michigan 
and  Indiana,  and  Ohio  even  has  much  less  than  her  usual  supply  left  on  hand. 
And  as  it  has,  almost  as  soon  as  it  passed  from  the  farmers’  hands,  gone  for- 
ward to  the  seaboard,  the  receipts  here  and  in  Eastern  markets,  on  the  opening 
of  navigation  next  spring,  most  of  necessity  be  very  light  There  has  been  up 
to  this  time  no  accumulation  of  wheat  in  any  of  the  lake  ports,  and  scarcely  any 
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in  the  warehouses  in  the  interior.  The  stock  in  Buffalo  is  Tery  small,  and 
short  of  the  quantity  in  store  here  a year  ago.  We  must  conclude,  therefore, 
that  considerably  the  larger  portion  of  the  last  wheat  crop  is  already  in  the  East- 
ern market.  This  being  the  case,  while  we  cannot  expect  a very  large  trade  in 
wheat  the  coming  spring,  we  may  look  for  an  active  one,  and  with  considerable 
confidence  may  calculate  that  the  scarcity  alone  of  this  article  will  prevent  it 
from  declining  much  in  price  until  the  next  harvest  shall  be  ready  for  the  mar- 
ket. The  same  causes  which  have  drawn  out  from  the  country  so  large  a por- 
tion of  the  last  crop  have  induced  more  extensive  plantings  this  year.  Thus  far 
the  season  has  been  remarkably  favorable  to  the  crops  in  the  ground,  and  we 
hope  that  the  next  harvest  will  have  a larger  aggr^ate  yield  than  the  last 

Corn.  This  article  also  shows  a large  falling  off  for  the  past  year.  The  re- 
ceipts for  1852  were  5,136,746  bushels;  in  1853,  3,665,793  bushels;  decrease, 
1,470,953  bushels.  The  deficiency  in  this  article  is  attributable  to  a short  crop, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  other  descriptions  of  grain,  oats,  barley,  and  rye, 
all  of  which  show  a small  falling  off,  when  compared  with  the  receipts  of  1853. 
The  aggregate  quantity  of  grain  of  all  descriptions  received  at  tliis  port  during 
the  season  was  11,078,751  bushels. 

Elevators  on  Buffalo  Creek.  The  large  and  constantly  increasing  imports 
of  grain  by  lake  at  this  port,  have  induced  our  merchants  to  build  Elevators  on 
the  Creek  for  facilitating  the  unloading  of  lake  vessels,  and  the  loading  of  canal 
boats  and  railroad  cars.  There  are  at  present  in  good  working  order  on  the 
Creek  ten  Elevators,  capable  of  storing  and  elevating  per  hour  the  following 
quantities  of  grain : — 

Capacity.  Bnabels  Capacity.  Bothell 

Bushels,  per  hour.  Bushels,  per  hour. 

Brown’s  Elevator. .. . 850,000  2,600  Sterling’s  Elevator. . . 140,000  2,000 

Hatch’s 200,000  2,600  Richmond’s 80,000  2,600 

Evans  It  Dunbar’s . . . 200,000  2,600  Holley  A Johnson’s  . . 80,000  2^600 

Fish’s 160,000  2,600  Hollister’s 50,000  1,400 

Seymour  A Wells’s . . 160,000  2,600  

Dart’s 160,000  2,000  lji50,000  22,400 

Several  of  these  Elevators  possess  facilities  for  loading  canal  boats  twice  as 
fiiSt  as  they  can  elevate  from  a vessel’s  hold. 

Provisions.  There  has  been  an  active  local  and  home  demand  for  pork,  beef, 
and  cut  meats  throughout  the  season.  The  demand  for  the  interior  of  the  State 
has  been  quite  large,  and  dealers  have  found  it  difficult  to  supply  the  inquiry  at 
all  times,  and  especially  for  the  latter  article.  The  receipts  by  1 Ae  of  pork  this 
year  over  last,  are  much  larger.  The  receipts  in  1853  were  102,548  bbls.,  and  in 
1852, 74,092  bbls.,  or  an  increase  in  favor  of  the  past  year  of  28,456  bbls.  In 
beef  there  has  been  a slight  falling  off  for  the  last  season  as  compared  with  1852. 
In  the  other  articles,  however,  of  bacon,  butter,  tallow,  and  lard,  the  increase  is 
large,  and  in  several  cases  over  double — as  in  bacon  the  receipts  in  1853  were 
23,075,645  lbs.,  while  in  1852  they  were  only  9,796,590  lbs. 

Pork  packing  has  come  to  be  quite  a business  of  itself  in  Buffalo.  From  the 
best  data  we  can  obtain,  upward  of  35,000  hogs  have  been  slaaghtered  in  this 
city  during  the  year.  Eight  of  the  princbal  firms  engaged  in  slaughtering  and 
curing,  have  packed  about  10,000  bbls.  The  number  of  hogs  cut  up,  and  the 
quantity  of  ham^  shoulders,  and  sides  cured,  we  have  been  unable  to  obtain  cor- 
rectly, but  sufficient  is  given  to  sho^v  that  this  item  alone  is  no  inconsiderable 
one.  Pork  packing  in  our  city  is  only  beginning  to  be  understood.  In  another 
year,  we  will  venture  to  predict  that  this  business  will  be  treble  or  quadruple 
what  it  is  now.  As  a point  for  carrying  on  this  business  successfully.  Buffalo  is 
superior  to  many  western  lake  ports.  Barrels  can  be  obtained  here  as  cheap  as 
at  the  West,  ana  salt  much  cheaper;  but  the  most  important  fact  is,  that  there 
is  always  a ready  market  here  for  the  disposal  of  the  offal,  which  is  not  the  case 
west. 

The  quantity  of  beef  packed  here  is  not  large,  probably  not  over  IJKK)  bbls. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  principal  articles 
received  by  lake  at  Buffalo  during  the  season  of  1863 
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Artides. 

Qasnilty. 

Vahie.  1 

1 Artides. 

Qoantltv. 

Valae. 

Floor 

..bbis. 

988.887  $8,894,940 

Bacon 

...nM.28,078,646  $1,846,051 

Pork 

103,848 

1,081,678 

Tobacco  . . . . 

.hhds. 

2,038 

149,682 

Beef 

89,776 

897,780 

Tobacco. . . . , 

.boxea 

8,080 

128,260 

Aehee 

11,658 

288.826 

Wool 

.iMtles. 

46,880 

8,668,800 

Whisky 

88,707 

667,070 

Flax 

890 

7,800 

Seeds 

87,018 

870.180 

Hemp  ..... 

1,977 

49,426 

ICsm  

11,000 

110,000 

Pelte  

6,288 

132,200 

iSe. 

7'781 

61,848 

Furs 

.nkiriL 

1.096 

1 98,926 

Cranberries. . 

1,098 

18il62 

Lumber  . . . . 

. !feet89,294;789 

1,839,421 

oa 

7,968 

288.960 

Staves 

.No. 

9,216,240 

276,457 

Meal 

811 

1,244 

Shingles  . . . . 

..M. 

8,642,842 

10,629 

Tongues 

ISO 

1,800 

Lath 

2,068,920 

4,117 

Nuts 

1,648 

7,740 

Feathers  . . . 

sacks. 

1,668 

18,996 

Beans 

1,161 

4,028 

Horses 

.No. 

1,681 

168,000 

Hides 

. .No. 

98,009 

284,027 

Cattle 

20,488 

1,227,960 

Leather 

.rolla 

7,991 

199,776 

Sheep  ..... 

28,228 

69,660 

Broom  com.. , 

.^es. 

4,988 

69,666 

Live  hogs  . . , 

114,962 

1,149,620 

Buffislo  robes , 

681 

81,660 

Dressed  hogs 

6,178 

78,660 

Copper 

.tons. 

1,088 

604,000 

Rags 

bags. 

8,418 

17,080 

Coif. 

88,188 

190,140 

Pap«r 

bdls. 

11,040 

220,800 

Iron 

4,781 

186,686 

Hair 

pkg^ 

68 

262 

Lead 

..pigs. 

88,004 

108,012 

Wax 

bbla. 

218 

6,890 

Wheat 

.bush.  6,424,048 

8,871,672 

Deer  skins  . . 

pkgfc 

8,887 

191,860 

Coro 

8,668,793 

2,199,476 

Soap 

boxes. 

128 

612 

Oats 

1,480,668 

608,252 

Starch 

bbla 

691 

6,819 

Barley 

401,098 

248,082 

Starch 

boxea 

2,168 

6,818 

Rye 

107,162 

80,464 

Candles 

... 

2,886 

28,860 

Batter 

. . .Iba.  <^89,784 

988,487 

Sugar 

dida 

186 

18,600 

Cheese 

6,877,800 

430,224 

j Ties 

.No. 

11,882 

4,400 

Lard 

8,186,600 

818,660 

Beans. ..... 

bbls. 

1,172 

8,618 

Tallow 

769,810 

91,687 

Sundries ... . . 

Pkg^ 

.... 

8,600,000 

Total  Taloe. . 

a 

“ 1888 

84,948,866 

locreaM  in  IkTor  of  1868 $1,987,875 


The  followiDff  table  shows  the  principal  articles  landed  at  Buffalo,  from  the 
opening  to  the  close  of  navigation,  for  two  seasons : — 


18il. 

18il. 

18a 

18M. 

Flour 

.bbb.  1, 999, 518 

988,887 

Flax 

.balea 

789 

620 

Pork 

80,669 

102,648 

Broom  corn . . 

6,420 

4,968 

Beef 

76,679 

69,776 

Buffalo  robes . 

' 80 

681 

Whisky 

79.806 

66,707 

Feathers  . . . . 

2,285 

1,666 

Corn  meal. . 

6,099 

811 

Pelts 

8,296 

6,288 

Seed 

81.659 

87,018 

Fura. . .balesA  bxs. 

2,909 

1,096 

Egg® 

7,686 

11,090 

Leather...  . 

.rolla 

7,155 

7,991 

Fish  

6,814 

7,778 

Hides 

..Na 

96,462 

98,008 

Oil 

7,677 

7,966 

Copper 

.tona 

489 

1,068 

Cranberries. 

1,176 

1,096 

Iron 

4,848 

4.781 

Nuts 

.....  2,678 

1,648 

Coal 

84,665 

88,188 

Ashes 

14,622 

11,668 

Lead 

.pig®. 

81,916 

86,004 

Wheat.. .. . 

.bush.  6,649,778 

5,424,043 

Tobacco.. . . 

.hbda 

6,620 

2,088 

Coro 

6,186,746 

8,666,798 

Tobacco.. . . 

. .bxa 

7,799 

6,080 

Oats 

2,696,281 

1,480,666 

Lumber .... 

, . . .0.72,887,266 

89,294,789 

Rye ...... 

112,271 

107,162 

Shingles.. . . 

...M.1 8, 682,000 

8,642,642 

Barley 

497,918 

401,098 

Lath 

1,600.000 

2,068,920 

Batter 

..Iba  8,989,917 

6.689,784 

Staves  ..... 

. . .No.12,998.614 

9,216,240 

Lard 

7,164,672 

8,186,300 

Horses 

1,648 

1,688 

Tallow 

1,014,686 

762,810 

Cattle.. .... 

16,926 

20,466 

Bacon 

9,696,590 

28.076.646 

:dheep 

16,690 

28,228 

Wool 

balea  46,172 

46,880 

Live  bogs  . . 

111,228 

114,952 

Hemp  ..... 

1,977 
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The  total  value  of  the  imports  for  the  year  1853,  as  appears  by  our  figures,  is 
K36,881,230.  We  have  for  years  back  been  able  to  obtain  from  the  Custom 
House  the  imports  by  lake,  and  their  value.  This  year,  however,  tliese  tables 
have  not  been  kept  by  the  Collector  or  his  clerks,  and  we  are  tlierefore  obliged 
to  resort  to  the  tables  which  we  have  published  daily  of  the  receipts  for  the  year, 
and  make  out  the  valuation  of  the  same,  with  the  assistance  of  those  who  are  ae* 
quainted  with  the  prices  of  the  different  articles.  We  are  satisfied,  however,  that 
our  figures,  as  we  give  them  above,  are  far  more  correct  than  if  we  were  to  rely 
on  the  tables  which  might  be  got  up  by  the  Collector  or  his  deputies  from  the 
manifests  reported  to  them.  It  is  well  known  that  many  vessels  during  the  sea- 
son arrive  in  port,  discharge  their  cargo,  and  reload  and  leave  port,  without  ever 
reporting  at  the  Custom  House.  Several  of  the  steamers  which  have  been  en- 
gaged in  the  stock  trade  during  the  past  season,  have  frequently  arrived  in  port 
after  the  Custom  House  has  been  closed.  Their  load  has  been  principally  cattle 
and  hogs.  They  are  unloaded  in  a very  short  time,  and  leave  port  again  for  an- 
other load  before  the  office  opens  in  the  morning.  Such  instances  were  of  almost 
daily  occurrence  during  the  past  summer.  The  reporters  for  the  press  have  gen- 
erally been  on  hand  and  have  obtained  copies  of  their  manifests,,  while  the  Custom 
House  has  not.  Agaki,  propellers  which  have  cleared  from  some  upper  lake  port 
for  this  district,  say  Tonawanda — and  it  has  occurred  almost  daily — have  touched 
here  and  unloaded  perhaps  1,000  barrels  of  flour,  or  600  barrels  of  pork,  or  other 
articles  of  produce,  and  have  gone  on  to  their  destination  with  the  remainder  of 
their  cargo,  without  reporting  here.  In  such  cases  the  vessel  is  not  required  to 
report  to  the  Custom  House  here,  and  therefore  no  minute  is  kept  of  it  unless 
some  reporter  gets  it.  There  is  another  reason  why  we  do  not  get  the  full  re- 
ceipts at  this  port,  and  that  is,  that  vessels  on  leaving  the  port,  say  of  Chicago, 
obtain  a clearance  specifying  their  cargo— they  come  on  to  Kenosha  or  Milwau- 
kee and  receive  additions  to  their  cargoes,  which  is  not  always  noted  in  the  mani- 
fest. From  these  facts  and  others,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  our  figures,  as 
kept  during  the  season  of  the  import-*,  are  under  their  actual  value. 

It  will  also  be  seen  by  reference  to  our  tables  under  the  head  of  railroads,  that 
the  Bulfalo  and  State  Line  Railroad  have  brought  to  our  city  during  the  year 
ending  Dec.  31,  1853,  a large  amount  of  produce,  which  according  to  our  figures 
is  valued  at  $2,234,273.  This,  added  to  our  imports  by  lake,  would  make  the 
total  imports  of  Buffalo  from  the  Wes%  for  the  past  year,  $39,115,503,  or  an  in- 
crease over  1852  of  over  $5,000,000;  and  if  we  add  to  our  imports  from  the 
West  the  imports  by  canal  and  railroad  from  the  East,  it  will  show  a Commerce 
of  oyer  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  million  dollars!  In  the  above  no  estimate 
has  been  made  of  the  value  of  the  many  tons  of  valuable  goods  and  specie,  trans- 
ported by  the  express  companies  over  the  railroads  and  on  board  the  steamers, 
or  of  the  enormous  passenger  trade  of  these  lines.  Were  it  possible  to  arrive  at 
the  value  of  such  commerce,  it  would  undoubtedly  swell  the  aggregate  amount 
of  trade  by  many  millions  of  dollars. 

The  amount  of  specie  on  deposit  in  the  qustom  house  in  this  city  on  the  Slst 
of  December,  1853,  and  subject  to  draft  was  $33,532  50. 

The  amount  paid  out  by  the  collector  of  this  port  during  the  past  year  to  des- 
titute and  indigent  sailors  was  $3,235  23,  and  the  amount  collected  in  this  dis- 
trict during  the  same  period  for  that  fund  was  $1,317  44.  The  deficit,  $1,917 
79,  is  made  up  by  drafts  on  the  fund  appropriated  by  Congress  for  the  relief  of 
sailors. 

The  following  table  shows  the  entrances  and  clearances  at  this  port  of  foreign 
and  American  vessels,  together  with  their  tonnage  and  crews,  during  the  year 
1853:— 


Arrived. 

American  veascls  from  foreign 

No. 

Tons. 

Hen. 

Boyi. 

ports 

183 

24,285  86 

1,047 

46 

Foreign  do.  do. 

786 

116,286  98 

6,714 

860 

ToUl 

867 

140,471  S» 

6.761 

406 
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OMTOd. 

Ha 

Vons. 

Msa. 

Boie. 

American  vessels  to  foreign 

ports 

162 

29,629  66 

1,278 

6S 

Foreign  do.  do 

786 

116,266  49 

6,722 

868 

Total 

887 

146,896  15 

8,000 

411 

Coasting  trade. 

Inwards . 

8,289 

1,491,604  60 

60,917 

1,179 

Outwards 

8,805 

1,475,006  22 

62,484 

1,156 

Total 

6,644 

2,966.610  89 

108,861 

2,887 

Grand  total— 1863 

8,298 

8.262.978  26 

128,112 

8,158 

da  1852 

»,441 

8,092,247  78 

127,491 

6,216 

do.  1861 

9,060 

8,444 

8.087.688  80 

120,642 

6,251 

do.  1860 

2.748,700  86 

126,672 

.... 

Banks  and  Banking.  There  Has  always  hitherto  been  much  embarrassment 
felt  by  all  classes  of  business  men  of  Buffalo,  in  consequence  of  the  limited  bank- 
ing capital  employed  in  their  midst,  and  it  has  not  been  a little  surprising  that 
Extern  capitalists  have  not  perceived  that  the  banking  facilities  of  that  city  are 
wholly  disproportionate  to  the  amount  of  business  done,  and  that  there  is  no 
place  scarcely  in  our  whole  country  where  a legitimate  banking  house  of  heavy 
capital  can  be  more  profitably  located  than  there. 

The  entire  resources  of  all  the  banks  now  located  in  Buffalo  are  inadequate  to 
the  produce  and  forwarding  business  alone.  While  the  dock  men  of  both 
branches  not  only  absorb  all  the  means  of  the  city  banks,  but  are  obliged  fre- 
quently to  go  abroad  for  that  accommodation  necessary  to  enable  them  to  carry 
on  their  business  successfully.  Those  engaged  in  other  branches  of  trade  are 
compelled  either  to  forego  entirely  all  resort  to  the  banks,  or  to  deal  with  them 
on  extremely  unfavorable  terms.  The  discounts  to  produce  and  forwarding 
bouses  being  generally  made  on  fifteen  and  twenty  day  paper,  payable  in  New 
York,  the  banks  prefer  their  business  to  that  of  up-town  houses  in  other  branches 
of  trade  who  desire  to  make  their  paper  on  longer  lime  and  payable  at  home. 
By  thus  renewing  their  discounts  in  so  short  intervals,  and  each  time  receiving 
the  benefit  of  the  difference  of  exchange  between  this  city  and  New  York,  the 
banks  are  enabled  to  make  very  handsome  dividends. 

The  inconvenience  of  business  men  is  still  further  increased  from  the  fact  that 
the  banks  are  numerous  enough,  while  their  aggregate  capital  is  altogether  in- 
sufficient. During  the  past  year  two  new  banks  have  gone  into  operation — the 
“ Queen  City  ” and  the  “ City  Bank,”  both  with  small  capitals.  The  following 
is  a list  of  all  the  banks  in  the  city,  and  their  capitals : — 


O.  Lee  & Co.  Bank $160,000 

White’s  “ 100,000 

Bank  «f  Attica 160,000 

Marine  Bank 170,000 

Socket’s  Harbor  Bank 200,000 

Queen  City  “ 76,000 


Patebin  Bank $100,000 

Hollister  “ 200,000 

City  “ 100.000 

Pratt’s  “ 60,000 

Farmers’  and  Mechanics’  Bank..  100,000 
Exchange  Bank 60,000 


Total : $1,476,000 

Here  we  have  twelve  banks  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $1,476,000  in  a city 
whoso  Commerce  alone  is  now  yearly  of  the  value  of  over  one  hundred  millions 
of  dollars.  What  Buffalo  needs  most  is  **  banking  facilities.”  By  this  we  mean 
an  institution  with  sufficient  capital  to  discount  manufac'turers’  papers  at  two, 
four  and  six  months,  payable  at  home.  These  institutions  to  be  controlled  by 
men  who  can  appreciate  the  true  interests  of  the  city  and  its  population,  and  their 
own  as  well,  and  who  will  be  content  with  fair  profits,  and  not  seek  to  swell 
them  by  shifts  and  evasions  of  the  statutes  against  usury.  Produce  operations 
oan  be  conducted  successfully  under  our  present  system  of  discounts,  but  the 
business  of  manufacturing  upon  such  a scute  as  Buffalo  requires,  cannot  be  car- 
nai  on  without  financial  auxiliaries  of  a different  character.  We  must  furoiah 
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fiidlities  for  the  manafactarer  to  sell  on  a responsible  credit,  and  then  tnm  his 
customers*  paper  into  money  by  psying  legal  interest  thus  saving  him  from  be- 
ing cramped,  thrown  out  of  the  bank  and  sent  to  a broker’s  to  nave  his  paper 
shaved  with  the  money  of  tlie  bank  who  have  thrown  him  out  A few  of  our 
citizens,  by  a united,  vigorous  effort,  might  found  a bank  with  a capital  of  say 
one  million,  which  shall  confine  Its  operations  to  discounting  paper  payable  at 
home  or  in  Western  cities,  charging  seven  per  cent  interest,  and  a quarter  or  a 
half  per  cent  for  collecting  Western  paper,  taking  Western  money  at  par  and 
paying  out  the  same  to  its  manufacturing  customers.  Capital  for  such  an  insti- 
tution can  be  readily  procured.  Banking  business  conducted  as  it  is  generally  in 
Buffalo,  fails  to  be  of  any  benefit  to  a large  class  of  our  citizens,  a class,  too,  with 
whose  success  the  business  and  prosperity  of  the  city  is  intimately  associated. 
Another  evil  from  which  the  citizens  of  Buffalo  suffer  to  a great  extent  is  in  the 
large  amount  of  depreciated  currency  which  is  in  circulation.  Every  conceivable 
description  of  paper  issue  appears  to  find  its  wav  here,  and  for  want  of  some- 
thing better,  is  adopted  into  general  use  by  our  dealers,  although  the  aggregate 
of  loss  which  it  entails  upon  them  is  large  and  materially  detracts  uom  the 
profits  of  legitimate  business.  This  evil  might  be  remedied  to  a gi^t  extent  if 
we  had  banks  at  home  with  adequate  capital  to  furnish  currency  with  which  the 
business  transactions  of  the  city  might  be  conducted. 

Oim  Lake  Marine.  Ship  Building,  It  is  not  to  the  ocean  alone  that  the 
contest  for  maritime  superiority  is  to  he  confined.  There  is  another  vast  race- 
course, as  it  is  termed,  upon  which  the  struggle  will  be  as  exciting  and  quite  as 
warmly  contested  as  that  which  now  attracts  the  attention  of  the  civilized  world 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  We  mean  our  great  north-western  lakes. 

The  history  of  our  lake  marine,  could  it  be  written  out  in  full,  would  be  a 
subject  of  interesting  study.  It  would  present  a series  of  triumphs  in  naval 
architecture,  ouite  as  important  to  the  States  bordering  on  the  lakes,  quite  as 
clearly  defined  and  as  legitimately  gained  by  the  aid  of  nautical  skill  and  of  keen 
observation,  united  to  a wise  application  of  scientific  principles  as  those  which 
have  occurred  along  the  greater  extent  of  our  national  seaboard. 

At  the  present  time  this  subject  addresses  itself  to  the  whole  country  connec- 
ted with  the  Commerce  of  the  Lakes  with  great  emphasis,  for  the  reason  that 
the  rapidly  developing  condition  of  our  Western  States  requires  an  equally  rapid 
increase  of  the  facilities  for  transporting  to  market  their  annually  augmented 
products.  Whatever  adds  to  the  efficiency  of  our  lake  marine,  to  its  sailing 
qualities,  to  the  safety  with  which  it  bears  its  treasures  over  these  waters,  to  the 
cheapness  with  which  it  can  transport  the  products  of  our  soil,  our  mines,  our 
forests  and  manufactories,  is  so  much  added  to  the  actual  wealth  of  the  country, 
to  its  industrial  energy,  and  its  ultimate  supremacy  in  all  the  elements  of  power. 

Buffalo,  from  the  unsurpassed  advantages  offered  by  superiority  of  location, 
naturally  takes  the  lead  of  any  other  lake  city  in  this  important  branch  of  indus- 
try. The  ship  yards  of  this  city  have  already  sent  forth  upon  the  Western  wa- 
ters, steamers  which  must  elicit  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  world.  Steam- 
boats, propellers,  and  every  class  of  sailing  ve8.sel8,  can  be  built  here  with  greater 
advantage  to  the  owner  in  the  important  item  of  economy,  and  at  the  same  time 
superior  to  all  others  in  quality  and  model.  The  timber  used  is  procured  from 
Canada,  and  from  different  locations  bordering  on  Lake  Erie,  and  is  upon  the 
whole  letter  than  that  used  at  many  points  on  the  upper  Lakes,  and  again  the 
important  item  of  iron,  which  enters  largely  into  the  construction  of  vessels, 
can  be  laid  down  here  at  a much  lower  figure  than  at  any  other  point  on  the 
Lakes. 

Bufiblo  is  well  supplied  with  machine  shops  and  furnaces,  and  machinery  can 
bemade  in  this  city  as  cheap  as  elsewhere,  and  considering  the  great  expense  of 
transportation,  chiefly  by  railroad  in  winter,  and  the  disadvantages  from  having 
the  hull  and  engine  built  at  so  great  a distance  from  each  other,  perhaps  cheaper. 
Connected  with  one  of  the  yards  in  the  city,  there  is  a dry  dock  of  sufficient  ca- 
pacity to  admit  a steamer  of  over  2,600  tons,  and  350  feet  in  length,  with  ma- 
rine railway  to  facilitate  the  hauling  out  and  repairing  of  vessels.  There  is  also 
near  this  yard  a large  derrick  for  the  handling  of  boilers  and  heavy  machinerj 
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These  and  other  facilities  which  we  possess,  give  to  BafTalo  the  preference  as  a 
ship  building  city,  and  to  these  facts  may  be  attributed  the  reason  she  has  turned 
out  the  large  amount  of  tonnage  noted  below  during  the  past  year,  and  what  is 
now  on  the  stocks,  a great  portion  of  which  is  building  for  parties  residing  in 
other  lake  cities. 


ns  roLLowiRo  is  a list  or  the  sTtAifsas,  paopiLLias,  and  bail  yxsbkls,  witb 


THUS  TONNAOl,  BUILT 

AT  TUB  POET  OF 

BUFFALO  DUEINO  TUB  .TEAB 

1868:— 

STBAMKES. 

Tons. 

Tom. 

Queen  of  the  West. . ^ . 

1,861.80 

Mississippi 

....  1,827.12 

Crescent  City  

St  Lawrence 

1,844.89 

Garden  Citv 

Total  steamers 

. . 7,926.24 

PEOPRLLEaS. 

Northern  Micbi^n 

Louisville 

866.03 

Jefferson.. 

Cincinnati 

866.02 

Portsmouth  

Kentucky 

866.02 

Young  America. 

Brunswick 

612.20 

Charter 

241.86 

' OhApmAn  

...  77.88 

International 

47889 

Underwriter  

107.44 

Iowa- 

P.  L.  Barton. 

40.80 

Tug 

A.  S.  Fields 

115.22 

Davtnn  

aaa  an 

Total  propellers 

5,678.72 

Young  America, 


BBIGS. 


846.29 


KorUi  Star 

Homer  Ramsdell 

C.  Reeves 

Oem 

Totid  sail 


SOBOOKXaS. 
866.94  I Arabian 
276.91  I Oriental  , 
279.80  I Thornton 
806A0  I 


868.98 

270.68 

868.98 


2,568.98 


Total  of  steamers 7,926.24 

Total  of  propellers 5,678.72 

Total  of  sail 2,668.98 


Grand  total 16,168.94 

It  is  a significant  fact  that  out  of  16,158.94  tons  of  vessels  building  at  Buffalo 
during  1853,  there  were  but  eight  sailing  vessels  of  2,553.98  tons.  The  remain- 
der, 13,604.96  tons,  consisting  of  steam  vessels,  showing  conclusively  that  steam 
is  growing,  more  rapidly  into  favor  in  a trade  so  admirably  adapted  to  its  success- 
ful application  as  that  of  the  Western  lakes.  The  high  rates  of  freights  on  Uie 
Lakes  will  doubtless  stimulate  vessel  building  to  a great  extent  during  the  com- 
ing winter.  During  last  spring  and  fall  lake  freights  were  very  high,  while  in 
the  middle  of  summer  they  were  low,  but  only  for  a short  period.  The  largo 
amount  of  shipping  now  on  the  stocks  at  all  the  lake  ports,  leads  to  the  hope 
that  prices  will  not  be  apt  to  rule  as  high  next  spring  as  is  generally  expected. 
Nevertheless  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  commercial  marine  of  the  Lakes 
will  be  very  prosperous  for  many  year  4 to  come,  as  the  increased  productions  of 
the  country,  resulting  from  the  stimulated  influence  of  the  completed  and  com- 
pleting railroads,  and  the  changes  in  the  channels  of  trade  which  such  roads  can- 
not foil  to  effect,  will  augment  the  material  for  transportation  with  an  unexam- 
pled rapidity. 

The  tonnage  of  vessels  now  in  process  of  construction,  and  to  be  built  during 
the  present  winter  at  the  port  of  Buffalo,  so  far  as  we  are  informed  aggregates 
about  11,056  tons. 

This  branch  of  industry  gives  constant  employment  to  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
hundred  mechanics,  who  earn  good  wages  throughout  the  year. 
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•rATKMKMT  BBOWIMO  THE  TOTAL  ITUMBEB  OF  STEAMERS  AND  PROPELLERS  BELONOUfO 
TO  THE  DISTRICT  OF  BUFFALO  CREEK,  N.  T.,  DURING  THE  QUARTER  ENDING  DECEMBER 
81,  1863 — THEIR  NAMES,  TONNAGE,  AND  NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  SMPLOTED  ON  EACH 
vessel: — 


^ftmere.  Tons.  CrV.BteRmen. 

South.  Michigan  1,470.64  46  Empire. 

North.  Indiana.  1,476.60  46  Golden  Gate  .. 
Missisaippl. . . . 1,829.12  48  Garden  City. . . 

St.  Lawrence.. . 1,844.39  48  Wisconsm 

Orescent  City. . 1,746.12  46  Sultana 

Queen  of  West.  1,861.30  46  Hend.  Hudson.. 

Mmpire  State. . 1,691.20  46  Lexington 

Bnckeye  State.  1,274.17  80  Diamond 

Lady  Elgin  ...  1,087.84  25  Union. 

Globe 1,223.26  8o|BeUe 


Tons.  CrV.i 


(Steamers. 


Tone.  0*w . 


1,440.72  48 
770.48  26 
667.31  25 
887.16  28 
806.38  30. 
760.46  80 
863.68  24| 
831.61  24| 
62.34  8 


Kuesuth 

Great  Western- 

Minnesota 

Fox. 

Kaloolah- 

Patent 

Troy 

Superior 

John  Hollister.. 


240.26  18  America.. 


818.60  10 
780.60  20 

749.46  20 
102.00  4 
448.84  18 

81.02  8 

646.47  26 
667.17  26 
218.90  18 

1,083.27  26 


Number  of  steamers 30 

Total  tonnage  of  steamers 26,693.98 

Number  of  hands  employed 831 


Propellers. 

Tons.  Cr’w. 

Propellers. 

Tons.  Cr’w.,  Propellers. 

Tons.  CrV. 

F.  W.  Backus... 

289.78 

16 

Calilumia 

420.26 

19  Sciota  ......... 

884.82  20 

Indiana 

349.34 

18 

'SamsoD 

260.60 

18  Ohio 

441.66  20 

Dunkirk 

644.66 

20 

F.  Follett 

67.63 

6 Saginaw 

407.23  18 

Bucephalus  . . . . 

493.42 

17 

Franklin 

89.82 

6 Troy 

804.04  18 

Buffalo 

689.21 

20 

Queen  of  Iiokes. 

663.63 

20  Cataract. 

893.71  16 

P.  F.  Barton. . . . 

’ 40.80 

6 

Portsmouth  .... 

626.69 

20  Mayflower 

623.77  21 

Tonoj?  America-  869.49 

18 

Dart 

96.44 

8 G.  W.Tiffl 

81.28  8 

New  England  . . 

861.67 

18 

Sandusky 

870.79 

19  Genesee  Chief. . 

429.82  16 

Westmoreland. . 

666.84 

20 

Mootesuma  .... 

822.63 

19  Nile 

660.08  20 

Underwriter  . . . 

107.44 

10 

Oregon 

812.91 

19  Edith 

649.29  18 

Owego 

488Ui6 

18 

Detroit 

298.71 

16|B(uiiswick 

612.20  18 

PUot 

77.88 

6 

Paugasset. ..... 

290.63 

21 'Milwaukee  - . . . . 

616.44  20 

Iowa 

981.68 

20 

M.  B.  Spaulding. 

419.66 

19.  Allegheny 

468.02  16 

Oharter  Oak. . . . 

184.24 

12 

Niagara 

460.49 

20, Charter 

241.86  18 

St  Joeeph 

460.16 

24 

Illinois 

630.65 

20 

Poeahontas 

426.64 

18 

H.  A.  Kent 

i42.27 

181 

Number  of  propellers  . 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

46 

Number  of  persons  employed 

765 

Total  tonnage 

... 

HAMES,  TONNAGE,  AND  NUMBER  OF  CREW  OF  ALL  SAIL  VESSELS  ENROLLED  AND  LICENSED 
IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  BUFFALO  CREEK,  N.  T.,  DECEMBER  31,  1853  : — 


Brigs. 

Globe 

Patrick  Henry. . 
iaa  McBride.... 
Shakspeare  .... 

Buffalo. 

Wm.  Monteath  . 

Lowell 

Tuscarora. ...... 

Mobegan 

H.  R.  Seymour  . 
S.  0.  Walbridge- 

Odd  Fellow 

Preble 


Tons.  CrV-  Brigs.  Tons.  CrV..  Brigs. 

819.77  9 Emerald. ...... . 185.40  7 John  Hancock  . . 

816.07  12  Missouri 163.17  8 Constellation. ... 

271.85  9 Ramsey  Crooks.  228.43  10  Oleander 

260.66  10  Young  America.  846.29  18  Virginia 

263.76  10  L.  A.  Blossom.. . 258.09  1 2' Andes. ........ . 

261.79  10  Grey-Hound — 867.00  1 0' Southampton -. . 

265.90  10  Fashion 228.85  lO'Mahoning 

253.43  11  0.  J.  Hutchins.. . 341.42  ll|C.  A.  Bemis.  . . . 
248.09  8 Havid  Smart  . . . 203.43  10  St.  Louis. . . . 

246.88  lllCastalia 241.82  lO’ St.  Louis,  2d  ... 

227.16  9d.  K Giddings.. . 269.66  lOjAlert 

224.64  lo'Sandusky. . . 225.68  10 
217.82  siBanner 481.88  14' 


Tons.  Cr’v 
260.14  10 
260.34  10 
262.38  10 
160.32  7 
268.19  10 
241.82  8 
269.42  9 
207.46  10 
210.80  10 
186.74  9 
184.17  0 


Number  of  brigs 87 

N umber  of  persons  employed 864 

Total  tonnage  9,842.18 
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Barks.  Tons.  Cr»w.  Barks.  Tons.  Cr»w, 

Canada eao.88  20  Trade  Wind 874.12  10 


Number  of  barks 2 

Number  of  persons  employed 80 

Total  tonnage 1,084.60 


Bchooners. 
Virginia  Purdy  . 
H.  B.  Bishop  . . . 

Suffolk 

Hope 

Excelsior 

H H.  Sibley  . . . 
Robert  Emmett. 
EL  K Bruce  . . . 
George  Daria. . . 

Iranhoe  

Henry  Hagar. . . 

Denmark 

Green  Bay 

C.  Y.  Richmond. 

Pilgrim 

Dan  Marble.. ... 

Mansfield 

Petrel 

A.  Belmont  .... 
P.  P.  Pratt 

G.  T.  Williams. . 

A.  Barton 

Lexington 

Marion 

Wyaodott 

Trenton 

Big  Z 

W.  Irving 

Free  Trader .... 
West  Wind  .... 

H.  L.  Lansing  . . 
Robert  Willis... . 
Montgomery.... . 

Roscoe 

minois 

Oambridge 

Post  Boy 

0.  Reeves 

Morning  Star . .. 


Tons.  Cr’w.l 

Schooners. 

Tons.  CPw.i 

Schooners. 

Tons. 

801.46 

10, Hanover.  ....... 

237.87 

8|Abiah 

858.49 

10 

26.'J.80 

7|J.  K.  Polk 

72.02 

olTiger 

42.29 

8 

250.12 

12!Gen.  Pierce™. . . . 

63  86 

6 

Wing-and-Wing. 

216.84 

10 

249.88 

10 

Palo  Alto 

202.78 

9 

Magnolia 

198.67 

8 

247.56 

10 

Pearl 

151.14 

7 

Missouri 

159.55 

i 

252.18 

8 

J.  W.  Blake 

27.64 

8 

C^mgress 

206.82 

7 

246.07 

9 

Defiance. . . .™.. . 

25858 

9 

Alb^y 

144.03 

8 

240.89 

9 

Crevola 

212.88 

9 

Erie 

62.88 

6 

238.46 

9 

May  Queen 

48.22 

4 

Stranger 

124.92 

7 

23TJ»6 

8 

J.  M.  Lee 

100.24 

6 

Chesapeake  .... 

131.08 

i 

287.61 

9 

Navigator 

108.65 

6 

Pox  

405.09  16 

236.68 

10 

Flying  Dutchman 

74.49 

5 

W.  W.  Brigham. 

121.16 

7 

233.62 

10 

H.  Riunsdell ... . 

276.91 

8j[tbica 

199.42 

9 

229  45 

9 

uEtna 

94.71 

5, Gen.  Harrison  . . 

116.98 

8 

228.65 

9 

Effort 

77.27 

5 

Birmingham . 

187.88 

7 

213.68 

8 

Actares 

176.46 

8 

Plymouth ...... 

197.68 

7 

813.27 

9 

Arcturus 

412.46 

10 

Mfranda 

217.59 

9 

208  71 

8 

Orion 

805.25 

9 

Albattoes 

234,62  10 

208.84 

10 

North  Star 

866.94 

9 

Margaret 

125.87 

6 

196.60 

8 

Sandusky 

110.84 

6 

Wm.  Wallace... 

83.58 

6 

167.04 

8 

North  Carolina  . 

95.16 

6 

Star 

224.98 

16 

165.74 

8 

United  States  . • 

98.19 

7 

Tuscola 

221.21 

8 

118.10 

7 

Palatina 

90.98 

6 

M.  Douseman. . . 

168.57 

7 

140.86 

8 

Barcelona 

89.74 

6 

J.  B.  Skinner  . . . 

142.40 

7 

140.66 

7 

K Fletcher. ... 

81.24 

6 

R.  0.  Sraead  . ... 

76.48 

6 

182.66 

7 

Huron 

13229 

7 

Lewis  Oass 

191.97 

8 

168.67 

8i 

S.  J.  Eason 

88.46 

6 

Home 

127.59 

8 

111.44 

7 

Traveler. . . . 

266.56 

10 

Aldebaran 

808.65 

6 

111.23 

6 

Windham . 

286.80 

8 

Maine 

194.79 

f 

255.68 

8 

Dawn  

262.87 

8 

Troy  .......... 

122.00 

8 

869.64 

10 

Almeda 

269.65 

6 

J.  iV”.  Brown  . . . 

288.55 

9 

867.86 

10 

0.  Cbauncey .... 

80.17 

6 

Luther  Wright.. 

195.76 

r 

248.51 

8 

North  America  . 

76.68 

6 

William 

178.77 

7 

185.87 

Vermont 

67.92 

6 

Puritan 

22885 

9 

110.81 

6' 

Lodi 

66.24 

5 

Caroline  Ames. . 

142.60 

8 

106.06 

6 

Minerva 

60.64 

6 

Scow  Aldebaran. 

96.77 

7 

96.24 

5 

Ocean 

69.87 

4 

Gem 

806.43 

10 

279.80 

8 

E.  Whittlesey  . . 

40.67 

6 

21.09 

5 

Lion 

80.92 

6 

Number  of  schhoners Hi 

Number  of  hands  employed  868 

Total  tonnage 17,992.89 

Number  of  steam  and  sail  vessels  belonging  to  this  district 280 

Total  number  of  persons  employed 2,848 

Total  tonnage  of  steam  and  sail  vessels,  1853 72,967.89 

“ « - 1052 66,628.81 


Inertase  m iiiyor  of  1858 16,444.88 

We  ^ve  below  a summniy  statement  of  disasters  which  have  occurred  to  the 
Biarine  Delonging  to  the  District  of  Buffalo  Creek,  New  York,  during  the  year 
1853,  together  with  the  loea  of  life  and  property  eonseqnent  thereupon,  aa  foL 
lows:— 
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Total  Io88  of  property  for  1868  is $248,718 

“ loss  of  life  “ 16 

• Domber  of  disasters  “ 78 

BlOAPlTDLATIOSr. 

Amount  of  loss  by  steam $90,880 

“ sail 167,828 


$248,718 

Of  the  seventy-three  disasters,  one  steamer,  one  brig,  and  five  schooners,  or 
2,367  tonnage,  have  gone  out  of  existence  entirely. 

The  nnmber  of  accidents  exceed  those  of  last  year,  while  the  loss  of  property 
and  life  is  much  less.  The  great  decrease  in  the  loss  of  life  and  property  by 
collision  and  explosion,  shows  a very  gratifying  result  of  the  first  vear’s  opera- 
tion of  the  new  law  relative  to  vessels  propeUed  by  steam,  and  the  improved 
system  of  lights. 

There  is  one  fact  worthy  of  note  here,  showing  the  extent  of  the  marine  of 
the  port  of  Buffalo  as  compared  with  that  of  all  other  ports  on  the  Lakes.  The 
total  amount  of  loss  by  disasters  on  all  the  lakes,  the  marine  of  all  porta  on 
those  lakes,  for  the  year  1853  is  (874,143,  of  which  the  port  of  Buffalo  loses 
(248,713,  or  over  one-fourth. 

Manufactures.  It  was  our  intention  to  notice  briefly  the  several  iron  manu- 
facturing establishments  of  Buffalo,  but  owing  to  their  number  and  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  statistics  from  each  under  a delay  of  several  weeks,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  refer  to  them  only  generally.  Buffalo,  from  her  position  geograph- 
ically, with  railroads,  lake,  canal,  and  river  radiating  to  all  points  of  the  compass, 
and  with  the  inexhaustible  iron  and  coal  beds  of  Pennsylvania  within  a few  milea 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  iron  and  copper  ore  of  Lake  Superior  on  the  other,  is 
destined  shortly  to  become  one  of  the  greatest  manufacturing  cities  west  of  New 
York,  not  even  excepting  Pittsburg  or  Cincinnati.  There  are  few  points  more 
favorably  situated  for  distributing  manufactures  than  Buffalo.  Natural  and  arti- 
ficial communications  of  trade  and  travel  reach  from  us  to  the  North,  the  South, 
the  East,  and  the  West,  and  penetrate  vast  regions  of  rich  and  populous  coun- 
try. Already  are  there  located  in  our  midst  numerous  large  engine  and  boiler 
manufactories,  furnaces,  car  works,  foundries,  dLc.,  and  when  the  Buffalo  and 
Pittsburg  Railroad  is  completed,  and  we  have  coal  in  abundance,  no  limit  can  be 
set  to  the  extent  to  which  manufacturing  can  be  carried  on  at  this  place,  for  with 
cheap  coal,  iron,  and  copper,  cotton  and  woolen  manufacturing  can  be  prosecu- 
ted to  the  extent  of  the  demand  in  the  West  for  those  goods.  We  need  only 
this  coal  to  make  a great  manufacturing  town  of  Buffalo.  The  shrewd  and 
stirring  men  of  New  England  will  come  in  among  us  with  their  capital  and  their 
genius,  as  soon  as  the  coal  comes,  and  they  will  fill  the  air  with  the  rattling  and 
roaring  of  machinery. 

If  we  can  make  Buffalo  the  great  market  for  the  copper  of  Lake  Superior, 
tarious  manufactories  of  copper  and  brass  will  be  located  here,  requiring  in  the 
foundries,  furnaces,  mills,  ana  shops,  thousands  of  artisans,  and  if  we  are  ready 
with  our  coal  to  work  the  iron  ore  of  Lake  Superior,  then  there  will  be  erected 
the  blast  furnaces,  the  forges,  the  rolling  mills  to  work  the  iron,  and  as  this  iron 
peculiarly  fitted  for  making  steel,  there  will  grow  up  the  steel  works,  scythe 
and  tool  factories,  and  the  shops  were  files  and  cutlery  will  be  made  from  that 
Steel. 

Buffalo  has  a bright  prospect  of  future  prosperity  before  her,  and  all  that  is 
required  to  realize  this  prosperity,  is  to  secure  the  advantages  within  her  grasp 
by  building  the  road  to  the  coal  fields,  and  encouraging  in  every  reasonable  way 
the  establishment  of  manufactories  in  that  city. 

Railroads.  We  have  been  unable  to  obtain  precisely  the  amount  and  class 
of  goods  received  at  and  shipped  from  Buffalo  by  railroad  during  the  past  year, 
for  the  reason  that  the  companies  are  not  required  to  report  their  traffic  to  the 
State  Engineer  as  formerly,  and  consequently  they  no  longer  keep  their  books 
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aceoants  to  represent  the  old  classidcations.  We  have,  however,  been  per- 
mitted by  the  freight  sgenta  of  the  several  lines  of  railroad  terminating  in  this 
city,  to  examine  their  freight  books  for  the  year,  and  having  gone  through  each 
carefully,  and  with  a great  deal  of  labor,  we  are  enabled  to  present  much  infor- 
mation that  is  both  valuable  and  interesting,  and  which  shows  that  the  business 
of  these  railroads  has  increased  almost  beyond  precedent  over  the  previous  year. 

New  York  Cenlral  Railroad.  This  road  has  done  an  immense  business 
during  the  past  year.  Notwithstanding  the  facilities  they  have  possessed  for 
doing  a large  freight  business  by  consolidation,  yet  they  have  been  unable  to 
transport  half  the  produce  and  merchandise  that  has  been  offered  them,  from  the 
want  of  freight  cars,  and  we  doubt  whetner  there  Ciin  be  found  another  road 
better  equipped  in  this  respect  than  the  Central  Rond.  Owing  to  the  frequent 
interruptioba  to  canal  navigation  during  the  past  summer,  their  depots  have  been 
filled  and  emptied  daily,  with  every  description  of  produce  destined  for  Albany 
and  New  York. 

TTB  rOLLOWlNO  TABLE  WILL  SHOW  THE  LEADING  AETXOLES  OAEE1ED  BT  THE  NEW  TOEE 
CENTRAL  RAILROAD  FROM  THIS  dTT  TO  ROCHESTER,  ALBANY,  AND  NEW  TORE,  DURINO 


TBR  YEAR 

Flour 

18S8 : 

.bbU. 

194.928|Hog8,  live.. 

7».e«8 

Rye 

Pork 

7,660  Hogs,  dressed... . . 

9,979 

Batter  .. 

...bbl8.8.618,400 

Beef 

20,663;Sheep 

4,900 

Cheese  . . . 

2,229,660 

Whisky 

9,1 22 1 Hides 

26.427 

Tallow  . , . 

oa 

939  Wheat bus. 

62.787 

Lard 

Seeds  

14,468  Corn 

14,308 

Bacon.. . . 

2,882,600 

Horses 

..No. 

1,447  OaU 

9,046 

Wool.... 

Iba.  19,168 

Cattle 

84 ,090  Barley 

8,836 

Leather  . 

. . .rolls.  7,643 

During  the  past  year  this  road  has  transported  nearly  150,000  tons.  The 
amount  shipped  each  way  it  has  been  impossible  to  obtain  separately.  The  com- 
pany have  made  extensive  preparations  for  doing  a large  business  next  year.  Last 
year  they  enlarged  their  freight  depot  on  Ohio-street,  and  have  purchased  several 
large  lots  of  ground  on  the  Creek,  on  which  they  intend  erecting  a large  freight 
depot;  they  have  also  laid  down  tracks  along  the  docks,  extending  from  the  main 
tracks  each  way  to  two  of  the  principal  elevators,  where  every  facility  will  be 
had  for  loading  their  cars  with  grain.  Th<^  have  also  purchased  several  large 
lots  on  Exchange-street,  running  back  to  Carrol,  on  which  they  will  erect  next 
spring  a large  passenger  depot. 

THE  FOLLOWING  GENERAL  STATEMENT  WILL  SHOW  THE  RECEIPTS  AND  DI8BUEBEMENTB 
OF  THIS  ROAD  FOR  THE  NINE  MONTHS  ENDING  FEBRUARY  IST,  1854: — 


From  pa<«8eDger9 $2,410,436  26 

For  freight 1612,427  86 


Total  receipts 8,922,868  11 

Disbursements,  including  special  expenditures 2,042,828  26 


$1,880,684  86 

Deduct  nine  months  interest,  at  6 per  cent  on 
debt  certificates,  ($8,886,310)  and  on  debts 
of  the  old  companies  assumed  under  the  cuo- 
soUdatioii  agreement  ($l,86l,82tS)  in  all  say, 

$10,747.033 $488,616  49 

Proportion  of  sinking  fund  for  nine  months  to 
pay  debt  certificates  at  the  rate  of  per  cent 

per  aoDum. 88,298  84 

666,016  88 


Total  receipts  for  nine  months,  after  payments  as  above $1,813,619  62 

The  earnings  of  the  road  for  the  months  of  May,  June,  and  July,  were  received 
by  the  former  companies.  During  that  period,  and  while  the  coiisolidalion  was 
being  perfected,  and  even  afterwards,  large  expenditures  were  made  for  repairs 
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on  portions  of  the  line,  and  in  renewing  the  track  where  the  rails  had  been  worn 
out;  in  equipping  the  whole  line;  and  in  various  other  ways  found  indispensible 
to  put  the  road  in  efficient  working  order.  These  were  extraordinary  expense^ 
The  amount  charged  to  expense  account  has 'thus  been  much  larger  than  it 
otherwise  would  have  been,  and  larger,  proportionately,  than  it  will  be  hereafter. 

The  directors,  we  understand,  in  view  of  the  true  interests  of  the  company, 
regard  it  of  importance  to  keep  the  construction  account  within  the  most  rigid 
limits,  so  that  there  may  be  no  occasion  to  add  either  to  its  capital  or  liabilities. 
But  after  charging  to  the  expense  account  whatever  is  necessary  to  render  tho 
road  perfect  in  its  organization  and  efficient  in  its  operations,  enough  has  trans- 
pired to  assure  its  friends  that  their  anticipations  of  its  usefulness  ns  a great  cen- 
tral thorouirhfare,  and  its  value  in  other  respects,  will  be  fully  realized. 

Buffalo  and  New  York  City  Railroad,  This  road  has  also  done  a large 
business  during  the  past  year,  both  in  passengers  and  freight 

THI  FOLLOWING  TABLE  SHOWS  A FEW  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  ARTICLES  OF  PRODUCE  CARRIED 
BT  THE  NEW  TORE  OITT  RAILROAD  FROM  THIS  OITT  DDRIMO  THE  TEAR  1853:— 


Flour bbls. 

Pork 

Beef 

Ashes 

Whisky 

Seeds  


85,557|Butter. 
5,847  Bacon.. 
5,700Chee8O 
1,094  Horses 
4,489Cattle 
5,649lH<>g8. . 


lbs.  51 8,800  Shee] 
...  1,329,000 
...  53,200 

.no.  597 
2,966 
...  35,5101 


Woo?..* 
Hides.. . 
Leather 
Lard.. . . 
Skins. . 


bis. 


-rolls. 

..lbs. 

..bis. 


9,805 

2,898 

8,417 

548 

101,500 

700 


The  road  has  been  in  running  order  since  November,  1852.  The  road  was 
originally  intended  to  extend  from  Attica  to  Hornellsviile,  to  connect  the  New 
York  Central  and  the  New  York  and  Erie,  but  was  finally  extended  to  Bufifalo. 
The  road  was  thus  built  91  miles  in  length,  instead  of  60  as  first  intended.  Tbs 
total  cost  of  the  road  and  fixtures  up  to  October  Ist,  was  in  round  numbers 
$3,348,000.  The  capital  stock  is  $900,000,  of  which  about  $700,000  has  been 
received  and  applied.  The  first  bonds  issued  were  $700,000  secured  only  by  a 
mortgage  on  that  part  of  the  road  between  Attica  and  Hornellsviile,  and  $500,000 
were  issued  on  mortgage  of  the  remaining  part  of  the  road ; a part  of  the  last 
were  applied  to  the  purchase  of  that  part  of  the  road  formerly  owned  by  the 
Buffalo  and  Attica  Railroad  Company.  About  $163,000  income  bonds  have  also 
been  issued,  making  the  capital  and  funded  debt  something  over  $2,000,000,  and 
leaving  still  about  $1,200,000  floating  debt.  A part  of  this  floaiing  debt  is  se- 
cured to  the  creditors  by  a further  issue  of  bonds  which  are  hypothecated,  but 
which  have  never  been  sold.  The  earnings  of  the  road  during  the  past  summer 
have  varied  from  $18,000  per  month,  in  May,  to  $38,000  in  October,  and  has  re- 
ceded again  to  $28,000  in  December;  the  falling  off  being  in  passenger  receipts, 
those  for  freight  having  been  steadily  on  the  increase,  and  under  the  present  re- 
duced rates  of  expenditure  less  than  half  of  the  receipts  have  been  required  for 
running  expenses.  Could  the  receipts  of  the  road  be  made  to  average  $37,500 
per  n onth,  this  would  pay  all  the  interest  of  the  debt  and  leave  a dividend  of  8 
per  ctnt  per  annum  on  the  capital  stock,  and  this,  with  the  consideration  that 
the  road  is  now  complete  with  a branch  to  the  harbor,  offering  facilities  for 
freighting  not  heretofore  enjoyed,  that  the  entire  cost  of  the  road  has  only  been 
about  $38,000  per  mile,  whilu  the  New  York  and  Erie  cost  $60,000,  and  others 
even  more;  that  the  opening  of  the  railroads  through  Canada  must  increase  the 
receipts  for  passengers,  and  that  the  real  estate  owned  by  the  company  in  the  city 
of  Buffalo  is  worth  $200,000  more  than  it  cost,  ought  to  be  an  assurance  that 
the  road  will  eventually  become  a paying  road,  and  that  its  stock  will  be  a good 
investment. 

This  road  has  built  during  the  past  year,  on  Ohio-street,  near  the  Ohio  Basin 
Slip,  and  fronting  on  the  Creek,  a large  and  convenient  freight  depot,  which  will 

Sreatly  add  to  their  facilities  for  receiving,  storing  and  forwarding  produce  of  all 
escriptions.  This  immense  structure  has  a frontage  on  Ohio-street  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty-six  feet,  running  through  a depth  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-nine 
feet  to  the  Creek.  Two  tracks  are  laid  in  the  depot,  and  switches  connecting 
them  with  the  main  track  have  been  laid.  There  is  also  an  excellent  dock  oon. 
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nected  with  the  depot,  at  which  two  propellers  or  steamers  can  lay  and  discharge 
their  cargoes  with  perfect  ease.  This  bnilding  was  pnt  up  at  a cost  of  about 
$20,000.  The  success  of  this  road  is  a matter  of  deep  interest  to  Buffalo : it  is 
the  first,  and  as  yet  the  only  road  connecting  that  city  with  New  York  by  the 
broad  gauge,  and  proper  efforts  in  its  behalf  our  business  men  may  make  this 
the  virtual  termination  of  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad. 

Buffalo  and  Stale  Line  Railroad,  This  road  has  had  difficulties  to  encounter 
daring  the  past  year,  in  its  efforts  to  obtain  a continuous  gauge  between  this  city 
and  Cleveland,  which  has  resulted  most  unfortunately  for  the  interests  of  the 
road,  and  been  a source  of  great  inconvenience  to  the  travelling  community.  Our 
readers  are  already  well  aware  of  the  opposition  which  the  company  have  met 
with  from  the  citizens  of  Erie  and  others  living  on  the  lino  of  the  road  through 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  in  their  attempt  to  change  the  gauge  of  the  Erie  and 
Borth-east  road,  and  make  it  conform  to  the  gauge  of  the  roads  which  connect 
with  that  road  at  either  end.  Since  the  completion  of  the  Lake  Shore  rood  to 
Cleveland  the  company  have  laid  under  senoos  disadvantages  in  doing  a large 
freight  business,  owing  to  the  breaks  in  the  gauge  and  the  necessity  of  unload- 
ing and  reloading  their  cars  twice  between  Buffalo  and  Cleveland,  and  for  some 
months  past  there  has  been  a break  between  Erie  and  the  New  York  State  line, 
of  several  miles  in  length.  Which  has  completely  put  a stop  to  the  transportation 
of  freight,  except  live  stock.  Notwithstanding  these  drawbacks,  the  road  has 
done  a largo  passenger  and  a good  freight  business,  as  our  tables  will  show.  We 
have  been  unable  to  obtain  a statement  of  the  earnings  of  the  road  for  the  year, 
but  we  are  satisfied  that  the  road  has  paid  w'ell. 

The  followiii^  is  a statement  of  a few  of  the  principal  articles  of  produce 
brought  to  Buffalo  by  the  Bufifalo  and  State  Line  Railroad  during  the  year  1853, 
and  the  value  thereof : — 


Flour 

Qosntitj. 

..bbla.  166 

Taloe. 

1 1,01 2 

Bacon. . . .. 

....lbs. 

QomnUty. 

77,000 

Value. 

$6,360 

Pork 

2,920 

Lard 

... 

99,400 

9,940 

Beef 

800 

Tallow  .... 

46,800 

6.616 

Whisky 

1,710 

Wool 

.bales. 

1,294 

103.620 

Seeds 

68,270 

Pelts  . . . . . 

1,848 

48,700 

Ashes 

2,675 

Hemp 

262 

6,240 

Eggs 

18,482 

18,790 

Flax 

50 

750 

Cattle 

808,920 

Leather  . . . 

. . rolls. 

1,786 

44,626 

Horses 

42,300 

Hides....; 

...  No. 

964 

2,892 

Sheep. 

18,446 

Iron 

...tons. 

200 

7,000 

Hogs,  live. . . 

266,400 

Tobacco. . . 

.hhds. 

21 

1,470 

**  dressed 

106,045 

“ ... 

..boxes. 

97 

2,426 

Butter 

...Ibe.  1,161,700 

172,765 

Sundries. . . 

• • • . 

600,000 

Cheese 

Total  value 

6,762 

1 

The  total  value  of  the  property  brought  to  this  city  during  the  year  by  this 
road,  according  to  our  figures,  is  $2,234,273.  It  will  be  seen  that  we  put  the 
value  of  sundries  in  our  statement  at  $500,000.  In  this  estimate  we  include  the 
article  of  lumber,  of  which  quantities  have  been  brought  down,  but  it  has  been 
reckoned  by  weight  and  not  by  feet,  and  from  the  fact  that  this  lumber  is  part 
green  and  part  dry,  and  of  different  kinds,  it  has  been  impossible  for  us  to  arrive 
at  anything  near  a correct  estimate  of  the  quantity.  Our  figures,  however,  of 
the  tot;il  value  we  are  inclined  to  believe  are  in  the  main  correct.  This  road 
purposes  building  next  spring  a large  freight  depot  adjoining  the  canal,  which 
will  greatly  add  to  their  facilities  for  transporting  freiglit. 

Buffalo^  Niagara  Falls^  and  Rochester  Railr^.  This  road,  which  formerly 
ran  from  Buffalo  to  Niagara  Falls  was  opened  through  to  Rochester  early  last 
spring.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  road  has  carried  no  inconsiderable  amount  of 
produce  from  Bufifalo  up  to  the  time  of  its  consolidation  with  the  New  York 
t^ntral  Railroad.  The  earnings  and  expenses  of  the  road  are  included  in  the 
tables  which  we  give  under  the  head  of  New  York  Central  Railroad.  This  com- 
pany have  had  built  during  the  past  summer  one  of  the  largest  and  most  eon- 
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venient  passenger  depots  in  this  State.  The  entire  length  of  the  bnilding  is  four 
hundred  feet,  running  along  the  edge  of  the  canal,  with  dockage  of  the  same  ex« 
tent,  and  a frontage  of  one  hundred  and  eight  feet  on  Erie  streeL  The  front 
part  of  this  building,  which  runs  back  to  the  depth  of  eighty  feet,  is  two  stories 
high.  The  rear  part  of  the  building  is  the  car  house,  and  runs  back  a distance 
of  three  hundred  and  twenty  feet  by  ninety-hve  feet  Four  tracks  have  been 
Hud  down  on  this  depot,  with  an  ample  platform  on  each  side,  and  another,  run- 
ning through  the  center,  reaches  from  one  end  to  the  other.  This  immense 
structure  cost  somewhere  about  $40,000. 

The  following  is  a statement  of  a few  of  the  principal  articles  carried  from 
this  city  by  the  Buffalo,  Niagara  Falls  and  Rochester  Railroad,  from  the  let  of 
January  to  June  10,  1853: — 


Flour. . . . 

....bbls.  14,344 

Oil 

...bbK 

95  1 

Lard. .. .. 

....Jbe. 

17,400 

Pork 

Tobacco. . 

. ..boxes. 

90 

Leather.. 

. ...rolls. 

186 

Beef..... 

Bacon. . . 

lbs. 

80,810  1 

Horses. . . 

....No. 

16 

Whisky. . 

Butter  .. 

9.028  1 

969 

Seeds  ... 

Cheese. . 

28,900  1 

1 Hides. . • . 

The  above  road,  having  consolidated  with  the  New  York  Central  in  June,  no 
freight  of  any  consequence  passed  over  this  road  after  that  date,  but  went  for- 
ward W the  Central  road  from  this  city. 

Buffalo^  Brantford  and  Goderich  Railroad.  This  road  was  opened  through 
from  this  city  to  Brantford,  within  five  miles  of  its  intersection  with  the  Great 
Western  Railway  at  Paris  on  the  13th  of  January,  1864. 

In  October,  1851,  the  first  contracts  for  the  construction  of  the  road  were 
given  out  In  the  following  month  the  first  shovelful  of  earth  was  raised.  Little 
more  than  two  years  have  elapsed,  and  seventy-five  miles  of  the  whole  are  finished, 
while  the  remainder  is  in  a rapid  state  of  progression.  The  entire  length  is  157 
miles  from  Buffalo  to  Goderich.  The  section  of  country  through  which  it  passes 
is  one  of  the  finest  on  the  continent.  From  Buffalo  to  Brantford  the  grade  is 
for  the  most  part,  of  a dead  level ; in  no  part  of  it  does  it  exceed  thirty-five  feet 
to  the  mile.  The  road  is  constructed  of  the  very  best  description  of  T rail,  at  a 
cjiuge  of  five  feet  six  inches,  and  at  a cost  a little  below  $17,000  per  mile.  From 
Buffiilo  to  Brantford  the  distance  is  74f  miles.  Already  there  are  on  the  road 
locomotives,  two  of  them,  the  Waiterloo  and  Goderich,  built  in  Schenectady,  and 
inferior  to  none  in  America — eight  passenger  cars,  built  at  Troy,  each  capable  of 
ac.commodating  sixty  passengers,  and  for  style  and  finish,  comfort,  strength  and 
convenience,  superior  to  any  in  the  province,  with  freight,  gravel  and  platform 
cars,  sufficient  for  all  purpose.s.  To  run  in  connection  with  the  cars  from  the 
southern  Canadian  terminus  to  Buffalo,  a propeller,  the  International,  has  been 
built,  with  every  necessary  convenience,  capable  of  accommodating  600  p.issen- 
gers.  At  Waterloo,  a splendid  and  convenient  wharf,  2,000  feet  in  length,  is  in 
course  of  construction,  and  nearly  finished.  A fine  brick  depot  has  also  been 
built  at  that  place,  with  suitable  turn-tables.  At  Dunville,  thirty-five  miles  from 
Waterloo,  a suitable  station-house  and  other  necessary  and  convenient  buildings, 
are  being  erected.  At  Caledoniii,  similar  erections  will  be  made.  In  Brantford, 
the  buildings  of  the  comp.any  are  of  the  most  extensive  and  durable  description. 
The  repairing  shop,  built  of  white  brick,  is  262  feet  long,  sixty  feet  wide,  two 
stories  in  hight,  and  eighteen  feet  in  the  door.  It  is  decidedly  one  of  the  best 
car  shops  in  America,  and  turns  out  work  of  the  first  quality.  In  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  car  shop  arc  engine  houses,  smiths'  and  machine  shops  and 
foundry,  all  built  of  the  same  material,  170  feet  long  and  thirty  feet  wide.  The 
round  house  stands  immediately  in  front  of  the  repair  shop,  built  of  white  brick, 
and  is  153  feet  in  diameter.  Hows*  truss-drawn  roof,  107  feet  from  the  grade 
line,  and  contains  thirteen  stalls  for  the  locomotives,  with  turn-tables  in  the 
center.  We  are  informed  that  twice  as  many  more  building  are  contracted  for, 
to  be  put  up  in  the  spring.  When  completed,  the  whole,  with  the  yards  adjacent, 
will  occupy  a space  of  eleven  acres.  We  have  only  to  add,  every  thing  connected 
with  the  works  seems  well  adapted  to  its  purpose.  The  whole  road  is  expected 
to  be  in  running  order  next  fall,  and  from  Buffalo  to  Paris  by  the  10th  February. 
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This  company  has  purchased  the  right  of  way  of  the  old  Buffalo  and  Black 
Kock  Railroad  in  Buffalo,  and  will  proceed  immediately  to  relaying  the  track 
into  the  city.  They  aUo  intend  to  erect  a passenger  depot  somewhere  below 
Erie-street  When  this  road  is  finished  and  fully  ballasted,  it  is  proposed  to 
make  the  passage  from  this  city  to  Paris,  the  point  of  intersection  with  the  Gmt 
Western  road,  a distance  of  eighty  miles,  in  two  hours — including  the  crossing 
of  the  river.  This,  we  should  judge,  can  be  done  with  ease.  The  track  is  almost 
a level,  there  are  no  embankments  of  any  hight.  and  the  curvatures  are  so  slight 
that  they  need  not  check  the  highest  speed.  This  road  will  open  to  us  a fine 
agricultural  country,  through  which  are  interspersed  numerous  villages  of  consi- 
derable trade,  and  which  are  thus  brought  into  close  proximity  with  us,  and 
henceforward  their  business  relations  must  be  mainly  with  Buffalo. 

The  Buffalo,  Brantford  and  Goderich  Railroad  will  be  the  main  route  of  travel 
from  Buffalo  to  Detroit  and  the  West,  os  soon  ns  it  is  completed  to  Paris.  The 
distance  from  this  city  to-  Detroit  bv  this  road  is  some  fourteen  miles  less  than 
by  the  Great  Western  Railway,  and  considering  the  grades  and  curvatures  of  the 
two  roads,  the  distance  from  Buffalo  to  their  intersection  at  Paris  will  be  run  by 
the  Buffalo  and  Brantford  road  in  two  hours,  while  it  will  take  the  Great  West- 
ern three  and  a half  or  four  hours. 

Oreat  Wesiem  Railtoay,  This  road  was  opened  through  from  the  suspension 
bridge  to  Windsor,  opposite  Detroit,  a distance  of  229  miles,  on  the  16th  of  Jan., 
1854.  It  is  contemplated  to  lay  the  track  across  the  suspension  bridge,  and 
bring  it  up  to  Buffalo,  by  July  next.  In  the  mean  time  the  road  use  the  track 
and  the  trains  of  the  Buffalo  and  Niagara  Falla  Railroad  until  their  own  are 
completed. 

Buffalo^  C(jmir^  and  New  York  Railroad,  This  road  was  completed  from 
Corning  to  Batavia  some  weeks  since,  and  will  shortly  be  open  for  pjissenger  and 
freight  business.  The  grading  of  the  road  from  Batavia  to  Buffalo  is  completed, 
the  masonry  and  bridges  finished,  and  ties  for  three-fourths  of  the  distance 
on  the  ground.  The  whole  line  will  be  completed  next  summer,  and  thus 
bring  another  rich  and  populous  portion  of  the  State  in  direct  communication 
with  Buffalo. 

Buffalo  and  PiUsburg  Railroad  The  work  on  this  road  is  progressing 
rapidly,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  but  that  the  road  will  be  pushed  forward 
to  an  early  completion.  We  believe  that  not  more  than  twelve  months  will 
elapse  before  we  shall  be  able  to  chronicle  the  completion  of  a work  so  auspi- 
ciously commenced. 

The  citizens  of  Buffalo  may  be  congmtulated  heartily  upon  this  prospect  of 
the  rapid  progress  towards  the  completion  of  a work  which  will  be  so  beneficial 
to  them,  in  a very  important  respect,  as  the  Buffalo  and  Pittsburg  Railroad.  The 
want  of  a sufficient  supply  of  fuel  will  probably  be  more  seriously  felt  this  season 
than  at  any  former  period.  Coal  is  now  high  in  price,  and  the  supply  does  not 
nearly  meet  the  necessities  of  the  community.  Owing  to  the  increase  in  the  use 
of  coal  in  dwelling-houses  this  year  over  past  years,  and  the  additional  require- 
ments for  fuel  in  our  rapidly  growing  manufactories,  this  scarcity  will  be  yet 
more  severely  felt.  There  is  no  boon  which  can  be  bestowed  upon  Buffalo  more 
welcome  than  a liberal  supply  of  coal  at  a moderate  price,  and  this  desideratum 
is  to  be  supplied]^  the««eompletion  of  the  Buffalo  and  Pittsburg  Railroad,  and 
^ that  alone.  The  authorities,  and  all  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
Buffalo,  should  back  up  the  directors  of  the  railroad  with  spirit  and  liberality  in 
all  their  efforts. 

OuB  Trade  with  Canada,  By  reference  to  the  tables  which  follow,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  trade  between  this  port  and  Canada  is  no  inconsiderable  one, 
and  that  it  is  increasing  rapidly  with  each  year.  It  may  be  well  to  observe  here, 
that  much  of  the  property  purchased  in  Buffalo  for  the  Canadian  market  passes 
over  the  Buffalo  and  Niac^ra  Falls  Railroad  to  the  suspension  bridge,  where  it  is 
reported  as  passing  into  Canada  from  the  Niagara  district,  and  is  as  such  reported 
as  the  trade  of  that  district,  and  therefore  dues  not  appear  in  our  tables,  while  in 
fact  it  ia  a part  of  our  trade. 
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The  total  value  of  the  imports  into  this  dbtrict  from  Canada  daring  the  year 
1853  was  $392,719,  and  the  amount  of  duties  collected  thereon  was  $84,943  33, 
or  an  increase  over  last  year  of  $15,219  59. 

The  value  of  the  export  to  Cana^  from  the  district  of  Buffalo  Creek,  for  the 
year  1853,  as  reported  at  the  Custom  House,  is  $992,406,  or  an  increase  over 
1852  of  $151,606. 

The  annual  duties  collected  at  Buffalo  for  a series  of  years  are  as  follows : — 


1844 $8,120  18 

1846 12,047  49 

1846  12,889  78 

1847  24,861  78 


1848  $24,286  80 

1849  46,989  86 

1860 ...67,649  96 


1861  $92,867  69 

1862  69,728  74 

1868 84,948  88 


It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  that  the  amount  of  duties  collected  during  185^ 
falls  short  of  that  collected  in  1851  by  $9,414  26.  Of  the  amount,  viz.,  $^,357 
69,  collected  in  1851,  $45,000  was  for  duties  on  railroad  iron  alone,  and  this  year 
there  has  been  comparatively  no  duties  collected  on  that  article.  It  therefore  ap- 
pears that  there  has  been  a large  increase  of  other  articles  on  which  there  has 
been  a large  increase  of  duties. 

Canada  produce  imported  into  the  district  of  Buffalo  Creek  for  warehousing 
and  for  transportation  in  bond  to  the  port  of  New  York  for  transportation  to 
foreign  countries,  during  the  year  ending 20th  December,  1853,  was  as  follows: 


Articles.  Qaantity. 

Wheat bush.  163,378 

Floor ..bbls,  19,321 

Ashes casks  173 


Value.  Articles. 


$169,008  67 
102,841  44 
2.868  86 


Butter kegs 

Beef tcs. 

Fur  skins. . . ...No. 


QoanUtj. 

288 

100 

17,866 


Value. 
$1,996  66 
1,230  00 
1,126  00 


The  following  is  a statement  of  the  goods  transferred  from  warehouse  in  other 
districts  to  Buffalo,  for  warehousing  and  for  exportation  to  Canada,  during  the 


season  of  1853 

Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Sugar Jihds.  and  tea. 

1,086 

$48,291  00 

Dry  goods,  hardware,  etc 

.... 

59,208  00 

$102,494  00 


The  merchandise  remaining  in  warehouse  at  the  port  of  Buffalo  on  the  Ist  of 
January,  1853,  was  as  follows: — 

Articles.  Quantity.  Value.  Articles.  Quantity.  Value. 

Earthenware,  crates  814  $11,829  97  I Sugar hhds.  14  $619  00 

Wheat bush.  26,319  10,668  92  Brandy casks  6 67  00 

Flour bbls.  1,742  6,876  00  j Gin 4 129  00 


The  following  is  the  statement  of  merchandise  remaining  in  warehouse  on  the 
20th  December,  1253 : — 


ArUcles.  Quantity.  Value.  Artlclea.  Quantity.  Value. 

Earthenware,  crates  189  $7,666  69  I Wheat bush.  4,918  6,250  00 

Brandy casks  49  1,954  00  Brandy  and  gin,  csks  24  1,628  00 

Pig  iron tons  853  11,269  00) 


The  merchandise  remaining  in  warehouse  at  the  port  of  Buffalo  on  the  20th 
December,  1853,  was  as  follows : — 

Articles.  Qnautitj.  Value. 

Sugar bhds.  itPd  toe.  1,086  $48,291  00 

Dry  goods,  hardware,  liquors,  segars,  Aa  ....  69,208  00 

Totol $102,494  00 
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ABSTRACT  OF  DOMBSTIO  PRODUCE  AND  MANUFACTUtES  EXPORTED  FROM  TRE  DtSTR  ICT  OF 
BUFFALO  CREEK  DURING  THE  TEAR  ENDING  SlST  DXa,  1863  I — 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Oil,  whale 

.galls. 

9,846 

810,193 

Coaches  and  carriages 

18,816 

Maoofactures  of  wood . . 

21,035 

Hats 

......  . ... 

648 

Pork 

.bbls. 

208 

2,726 

Gunpowder  .... 

...lbs.  1,410 

282 

Hams  and  bacon  . 

18,180 

1,176 

Copper  & brass  m’nTac's  

1,892 

Cheese 

19,620 

1,449 

Wearing  apparel 

2,984 

Whisky 

.galls. 

49,187 

11,484 

Steam  engine  . . . 

....1  

5,000 

Leather 

..lbs. 

17.291 

8,611 

Blachines 

850 

Candles,  tallow  . . 

9,172 

946 

Broom  corn 



1,522 

Tobacco 

...... 

48,126 

6,682 

Nails 

..lbs.  27,766 

1,087 

Sugar,  brown  . . . . 

89,286 

5,666 

Turpentine 

2,879 

Molasses 

galls. 

6,041 

2,620 

Rosin 

.bbis.  28 

214 

Salt 

.bbls. 

1,438 

1.606 

Salt 

1,200 

1,376 

Dry  goods 

.... 

182,892 

Engines 

8 

28,000 

Sundries 

• • • a 

41,84.8 

Lime  

184 

154 

Groceries 

m.  m m m 

216,418 

Horses 

89 

2.716 

Books  



a a a a 

15,496 

Whalebone 

..lbs.  71 

86 

GlAm  ware  ...... 

12,228 

Marble  stone  . . . 

2,567 

Machinery 

• a a • 

9^822 

Railroad  cars  . . . 

9 

4,200 

Clocks 

560 

1,612 

Skins,  kip 

169 

Fish,  dried 

..lbs. 

19,626 

971 

Floor  

•bbl..  267 

1,098 

Fish,  pickled.  ... 

.bbls. 

960 

1,046 

Glass 

boxes  770 

1,816 

Hardware 

.... 

164,680 

Rope 

..lbs.  16,000 

1,471 

Boots 

5,111 

11,578 

Saddles 

• •••••  »•••• 

1,026 

Shoes 

8,178 

1,816 

Wood  other  lumber 

691 

Coal 

.tons 

217 

1,636 

Snuff 

...lbs.  1,700 

887 

Paper 

• . . • 

8,289 

Lead 

1,100 

47 

Tin  ware 

w ... 

• • • • 

2,471 

Iron  in  bars .... 

986 

Books  and  maps  . , 

.... 

12,987 

Flax  and  hemp  bags  . . . 260 

60 

Bails 

. .lbs.  38,286 

1,952 

Umbrellas 

181 

Oysters 

a a a a 

2,134 

Earthen  and  stone  ware  

1,232 

Drugs 

a a a a 

8,428 

Trunks 

280 

Medicines 

.... 

2,109 

Candles,  sperm. . 

280 

85 

Tar  

.bbls. 

826 

1,620 

Fruit  trees 

...  . ... 

498 

TaUow 

. ... . 

66,827 

5,275 

Skins  and  furs  . . 

908 

Com 

.bush. 

92,021 

52,068 

Castings 

176 

Potatoes  

646 

194 

Bricks 

111 

Bice 

50 

1,172 

Flour'barrels  . . . 

600 

117 

Soap 

..lbs. 

14,967 

672 

Satinet 

yds.  800 

400 

Iron  manufactures 

.... 

26,324 

Beef 

)bls.  66 

810 

Cottons 

27,617 

2,344 

Oil- cloth 

826 

881 

Da,  white 

86,972 

8,089 

Oakum 

ales  2 

86 

Carpeting 

2,425 

2,385 

Beans  

ush.  25 

28 

Brooms 

.doz. 

46 

168 

Ale 

35 

215 

Furniture 

. ... 

11,479 

— 

Hides 



268 

1,024 

Total  value  . . 

Biscuit 

.bbls. 

16 

60 

ABSTRACT  OF  FOREIGN  MEECnANDISE  IMPORTED  FROM  CANADA  IN  THE  DISTICT  OF  BUFFALO 
CREEK,  N.  T.,  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  DEO.  SiST,  1853  : — 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

, Value. 

Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Iron,  pig tons 

206 

13,269 

Walnut  lumber...  .ft. 

1,646.662 

18,868 

Iron,  hootch 

1,878 

21,809 

Shingles 

8,042,050 

2,910 

Iron,  scrap lbs. 

102,788 

669 

Staves 

85,105 

189 

Skins,  deer,  undr’ssed 

40 

8 

Boat  knees 

295 

88 

Fur  skins 

85 

49 

Firewood cords 

276 

287 

Lumber,  pine ft.  89,005,821 

183,166  1 

Lath  

1,847,700 

1,006 

Do.,  dressed 

474,887 

8,037 

Railroad  ties 

27,983 

4,189 

Timber,  do 

121,866 

4,841 

Barrel  hoops 

11,000 

22 

Do.,  oak  ......... 

899,499 

22,609 

White  wood ft. 

908,771 

8,448 

Plook  do 

1,070,948 

7,766 

Maple  lumber 

1,692 

264 
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Artldet. 

Qaantltj. 

Value. 

ArUclea. 

QoaBtltv. 

Valea 

Oak  piles  . . . 

ft 

82 

42 

Flour,  b'kwheat  .cwt 

162 

206 

Poles 

800 

46 

Shorts tons 

66 

1,046 

Ash  lumber. 

19,299 

96 

Crockery crates 

126 

4,212 

Spars 

8 

9 

Honey lbs. 

20 

8 

Cedar  posts. 

264 

Eggs dos. 

8,086 

264 

Hides,  greeu 

....Na 

1,022 

160 

Carpeting yds. 

18 

7 

Sheep  skins. 

40,162 

12,667 

Grass  teed bush. 

606 

1,069 

Wool 

. . . .lbs. 

32,888 

6,670 

Personal  effects 

8,983 

Ale 

.bottles 

72 

9 

Old  copper lbs. 

8,661 

466 

Gin 

..  .galls. 

1,094 

874 

Stave  belts. . . .cords 

7 

7 

Sherry  wine  . 

. .casks 

20 

664 

Brown  sugar  . . . .lbs. 

1»,707 

618 

Brandy 

...galls. 

1,209 

1,207 

Canal  boats Na 

7 

1,657 

Butter 

....lbs. 

107,427 

12,178 

Woolen  cloth  . . .yds. 

14 

14 

Cheese 

2,902 

271 

Buffalo  robes 

2 

20 

Bacon 

498 

68 

Saddlery,  harness. . . . 

49 

Beef 

2,886 

141 

Fur  skins,  undr'sdJbs. 

1,141 

128 

Bags 

42,021 

881 

Potatoes  ..  ..bush. 

112 

86 

Wheat 

..  .bush. 

8,668 

6,676 

Beeswax lbs. 

124 

18 

Barley 



4,289 

2,168 

Plows  Na 

2 

19 

Com 

166 

46 

Horns tons 

4 

49 

Oats 

6,236 

1,824 

Gun  stocks 

18 

8 

Flour 

. . .bbls. 

142 

881 

Steam  boiler 

1 

412 

Fruit 

. .boxes 

126 

Sizing  scraps  . . .cwt 

61 

76 

Horses 

. . . .No, 

83 

4,607 

Wagon  spokes 

8,000 

18 

Cattle 

410 

4,046 

Scow  boats 

2 

518 

Hogs 

2,067 

8,186 

Flaxseed bush 

40 

81 

Sheep 

634 

1,227 

Manufactured  hair  . . 

8 

8 

Poultry 

99 

Beans bush. 

8 

8 

H»y 

. . .tons 

68 

418 

Blankets 

2 

8 

Fish 

8,638 

64 

Manufactured  oottoo.  • 

17 

Stone 

. .cords 

66 

181 

Castings ...lbs. 

260 

9 

Clay 

. . .bbls. 

20 

2 

Manufactured  iron  • • 

800 

92 

ft 

488 

ww  • • • • 1 

Shoddy 

. . . .1^ 

891 

87 

Total  value 

$892,718 

The  Canals.  The  frequent  breaks  which  have  occurred  in  the  Erie  Canal 
daring  the  past  summer,  and  the  length  of  time  it  has  taken  to  repair  them,  have 
operated  most  unfortunately  for  the  interest  of  Buffalo,  and  for  the  revenues  of 
.'lie  Slate.  We  have  already  alluded  in  another  part  of  our  review  to  the  mis- 
Jiief  entailed  upon  all  classes  of  our  citizens  by  these  untoward  events.  We 
have  every  reason  to  hope  that  another  year  will  see  the  Canal  kept  in  thorough 
repair,  and  that  those  breaks,  which  have  proved  almost  ruinous  to  our  forwaM- 
ers,  will  be  of  seldom  occurrence  hereafter. 

The  speedy  enlargement  of  the  Erie  Canal  may  now  be  considered  a question 
finally  triumphant  in  our  State.  The  fact  has  firmly  impressed  itself  upon  the 
minds  of  all  that  the  Canal  most  be  enlarged.  Those  who  are  alive  to  the  best 
interest  of  the  State  care  not  by  what  means  that  enlargement  is  accomplished, 
so  long  as  it  comes  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  Out  of  the  vast  store- 
houses of  the  West,  down  the  broad  highway  of  the  Lakes,  pours  the  produce 
of  the  richest  agricultural  region  of  the  Union.  It  touches  tbe  borders  of  our 
State,  and  the  vast  stream  is  suddenly  checked,  to  be  squeezed  and  dribbled 
through  a narrow  channel,  until  it  reaches  the  seaboard  cities.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  this  evil  should  be  remedied,  and  unless  the  means  of  convey- 
ance through  our  State  be  made  more  ample,  the  trade  which  nature  has  desigDM 
to  bestow  upon  us  will  he  directed  into  artificial  channels. 

That  the  enlargement  of  the  Canal  is  now  a fixed  fact,  is  a matter  of  sincere 
congratulation  to  Bufifalo,  and  indeed  to  the  entire  West,  and  especially  to  the 
lake  cities,  whose  growth  and  commercial  importance  are,  in  a measure,  depend- 
ent on  the  facilities  afibrded  for  the  rapid  and  economical  conveyance  of  mer- 
chandise and  produce  between  the  lakes  and  the  Eastern  seaboard.  To  the 
construction  of  this  Canal  the  city  of  New  York  is  more  indebted  than  to  any 
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other  eiinse  for  the  unprecedented  growth  which  has  made  her  first  among  the 
cities  of  the  Union,  and  to  the  same  cause  may  be  assigned  the  reason  that 
Buffalo  has  progressed  so  rapidly  within  the  past  few  years. 

A broad  and  reliable  highway  for  the  transmission  of  produce  to  the  East  at 
the  lowest  possible  rate  will  soon  be  open,  and  every  western  man  will  appreciate 
the  benefits  which  must  accrue  to  himself  thereby.  The  restriction  which  has 
been  placed  upon  trade  between  the  West  and  the  East  seeking  its  natural  chan- 
nel— the  evil  consequences  of  delay  upon  the  road — the  necessity  of  sending 
forward  property  by  hazardous  and  unnatural  routes,  will  no  longer  exist;  and 
with  a reliable  and  sufficient  thoroughfare  between  I^ake  Erie  and  New  York, 
capable  of  conveying  all  the  produce  which  arrives  at  Buffalo,  at  a low  rate,  to 
tide  water,  who  can  predict  the  impetus  which  will  be  given  to  western  progress, 
and  the  advantages  which  will  be  derived  by  her  enterprising  people?  The  south- 
ern, or  New  Orleans  route,  has  long  enjoy^  exclusively  the  transporUition  of  the 
great  staple  products  of  the  South  and  Southwest,  viz.,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  hemp, 
over  the  northern  route.  That  the  northern  route  by  the  canal  is  the  most  eco- 
nomical in  cost  of  transportation,  by  far  the  mo.st  expeditious  as  to  time,  and 
much  the  safest  as  to  the  dangers  and  risks  of  navigation,  is  well  known.  The 
^uisville  shipping  merchant,  and  the  commercial  community  generally,  are  sat- 
isfied of  the  advantages  of  the  canal  and  lake  route,  as  is  evinced  by  the  large 
number  of  packages  of  every  kind  of  merchandise  that  are  daily  landed  on  our 
docks  daring  the  summer  season  marked  and  destined  for  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago,  and  for  other  commercial 
points  throughout  the  South,  Southwest,  and  Northwest.  The  transportation  of 
every  hogshead  of  tobacco,  and  of  a fair  share  of  cotton  and  hemp,  the  three  sta- 
ple products  of  Kentucky,  might  be  secured  through  the  Erie  Canal,  if  but  a sin- 
gle effort  were  put  forth  to  accomplish  it.  Nor  would  the  advantages  which 
would  accrue  to  Buffalo  from  this  vast  carrying  trade  cease  here.  For  the  very 
same  means  we  employ  to  secure  the  transportation  of  the  Kentucky  tobacco  by 
the  lake  and  canal  route,  will  control  the  Missouri  tobacco,  which  is  equal  to  fifty 
thousand  hogsheads  annually.  We  have  on  a former  occasion  given  comparative 
tables  to  show  that  by  the  route  via  Buffalo  and  the  Erie  Canal,  there  is  a differ- 
ence in  the  cost  of  transportation  of  (4  50  per  hogshead  of  tobacco,  and  $1  45 
per  bale  on  cotton,  in  favor  of  that  route  over  the  southern  route.  Twen^ 
thousand  hogsheads  of  tobacco  and  fifty  thousand  bales  of  cotton  might  be  di- 
verted from  the  southern  route  daring  the  coming  season,  and  made  tributary  to 
our  canal  revenues,  if  proper  steps  weie  taken  to  secure  it.  Over  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  tons  of  freight  are  within  the  reach  of  the  Erie  Canal  from  the 
Southwest  alone  yearly,  and  we  trust  that  proper  and  early  steps  will  be  taken 
to  invite  and  secure  this  vast  carrying  trade,  and  that  our  forwarders,  merchants, 
and  the  various  transportation  companies  navigating  our  lakes  and  canals  will 
hold  foKh  such  inducements  as  are  wholly  within  their  control,  and  by  establishp 
ing  as  low  a rate  of  freight  as  practicable  on  property  coming  from  the  points 
designated  and  going  to  tide  water,  as  will  induce  the  southern  shippers  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  advantages  of  this  route. 

The  annexed  table  will  show  some  of  the  leading  articles  ascending  the  canal 
and  landed  at  Buffalo  during  the  past  three  years : — 


18§l.  m.  18§l. 

Herebaudise 101 .480,029  182,308,044  121,929,535 

Sugar 27,661,641  28,912,488  22.356,618 

Molasses 19,546,896  14,305,967  16,480,124 

Coffee 16,724.141  9,824,477  9,827,942 

Nails,  spikes,  and  horse-shoes .....  8,185,389  4,772,489  7,206,847 

Iron  and  steel 6,440,041  11,794,800  18,669,788 

Railway  iron 46.876.427  128,748,264  144,986,884 

Crockery  and  glass  ware 18,069,790  11,672,849  12,818,869 

Sundries 14,028,659  2,502,669  16,128,868 


The  value  of  the  exports  by  canal,  as  made  up  at  the  Collector’s  office,  is 
$22,652,408,  on  which  tolls  were  collected  amounting  to  $695,364  71. 
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Below  we  give  a comparative  table  showing  the  quantities  of  some  of  the  lead- 
ing articles  which  have  been  first  cleared  from  Bufiklo  during  the  past  three 
years: — 


1851. 

1851. 

185!. 

Flour 

bbls. 

1,102,862 

959,114 

658,854 

Pork 

22,997 

68,708 

86,086 

Beef 

68,032 

81,078 

1 49.846 

Wheat 

bush. 

8,666,006 

4,769,381 

4,968,816 

Com 

6,789,842 

4,888,846 

8,118,691 

Oats 

1,198,200 

2,106,799 

1,168,699 

Barley 

296,779 

870,772 

267,288 

Bye  . . . 

16,817 

98,766 

69,727 

Tobacco 

lbs. 

2.644,375 

10,239,680 

8,391,188 

Whisky 

2,111,630 

2,678,930 

1,837,711 

Hemp 

lbs. 

943,667 

1,288,197 

676,817 

Butter 

1,693,497 

1,197,829 

739,192 

Cheese 

6,002,064 

8,842,894 

2,066,737 

Wool 

7,857,967 

4,868,941 

4,262,356 

Boards  and  scantling 

ft. 

47,264,628 

48,661,299 

61,885.668 

Staves 

No. 

76,927.669 

88,180,747 

76,066.068 

Sundries 

12,886,864 

11,661,111 

9,056,076 

We  have  taken  ten  of  the  principal  articles  which  have  been  transported  by 
railroad  to  New  York,  articles  which  ore  generally  shipped  by  canal,  but  which, 
owing  to  the  breaks,  have  been  sent  forward  by  railroad,  and  we  find  that  on 
these  articles  alone  the  State  has  lost  tolls  to  the  amount  of  over  $110,000. 

The  value  of  imports,  as  made  up  at  the  same  office,  is  $64,612,102,  with  an 
aggregate  tonnage  of  438,786. 

The  whole  amount  of  tonnage  delivered  in  Buffalo  for  the  last  five  years  is  as 
follows : — 

1849 tons.  211,047 

1860  260,928 

1861  287,341 

Being  an  increase  in  1853  of  101,166  tons  over  1852. 

A gratifying  feature  in  the  business  of  the  canal,  as  presented  by  the  above 
figures,  is  the  almost  incredible  increase  in  the  tonnage  of  some  of  those  articles 
of  heavy  freight — particularly  railroad  iron,  in  which  article  there  is  an  increase 
of  21,242,570  lbs.  The  several  lines  of  railroad  have  also  brought  to  this  city 
during  the  year  about  5,000,000  lbs.  But  while  there  is  a handsome  increase  in 
heavy  freight,  it  will  be  seen  by  our  tables  that  this  description  of  goods  which 
are  mostly  carried  by  railroad,  exhibit  a slight  falling  off  from  last  year's  figures. 
Among  the  articles  of  up-freight,  such  as  molasses,  cofiee,  nails,  spikes,  horse- 
shoes, iron,  steel,  crockery,  glass-ware,  and  sundries,  there  has  been  an  increase 
from  the  figures* of  1852,  while  there  has  been  a slight  decrease  in  sugar  and 
merchandii^o. 

In  down-freight  there  has  been  a falling  off  in  the  articles  of  flour,  com,  oats, 
barley,  &c.,  with  an  increase  in  pork,  beef,  bacon,  lard,  &c.  This  decrease  in 
flour,  however,  is  easily  accounted  for  by  reference  to  the  tables  showing  the 
amount  of  produce  which  has  been  transported  by  the  railroads.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  New  York  Central  and  Buflfalo  and  New  York  City  Railroads  have  car- 
ried from  Buffalo  over  280,000  bbla.  of  flour,  13,000  bbls.  pork,  26,000  bbls.  of 
beef,  13,561  bbls.  of  whisky,  4,136,700  lbs.  of  butter,  2,282,850  lbs.  cheese,  and 
3,711,500  lbs.  of  bacon.  One  great  reason  which  may  be  assigned  for  the  large 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  produce  transporjed  by  the  railroads  during  1853  over 
any  previous  year,  is  the  frequent  interruptions  to  navigation  by  breaks  in  the 
canal,  and  which  rendered  shipping  by  that  channel  uncertain. 

The  business  done  by  the  Forwarding  Association  of  Buffalo  is  a very  large 
proportion  of  the  business  done  on  the  canals  of  the  State.  The  returns  which 
we  give  below  only  take  in  the  up-freight  of  merchandise  brought  from  tide 


1862 tons.  837,620 

1868  488,786 
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water  to  Buffalo,  of  whieh  the  AesoektiOTi  have  transported  126,065  tons,  paying 
tolls  to  the  amoont  of  $378,105.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  of  the  gross  articles  of 
coal,  pig  iron,  railroad  iron,  car-wheels,  marble,  die.,  which  are  not  included  in 
the  table  of  airfreight,  that  the  Association  have  broujGfht  74,000  tons  of  this  de- 
scription of  freight,  paying  tolls  on  it  to  the  amount  of  $72,000,  or  paying  of  the 
upward  tolls  $450,195. 

In  down-freights  the  same  parties  have  controlled  and  transported  from  Buffalo 
and  Tonawanda  over  one  million  tons,  on  which,  at  the  least  calculation,  tolls 
have  been  paid  to  the  amount  of  $774,400 — showing  that  canal  tolls  have  been 
paid  by  the  association  of  over  $1,224{595,  or  nearly  one-third  of  the  entire  busi- 
ness of  the  canal. 

Sixteen  of  the  principal  forwarding  houses  of  Buffalo  have  formed  themselves 
into  an  association  for  mutual  beneht  The  following  are  the  different  lines,  the 
number  of  boats  owned  and  run  by  each  line  daring  the  past  season,  with  the  up- 
ward tonnage  of  merchandise : — 


Names  of  Line. 

American  Transportation  Company 
Western  **  “ 

Troy  and  Western  Line 

Memants'  Transportation  Line.  • • 
New  York  and  Cincinnati  Line  . . . 
Union  Transportation  Company .. . 

Western  States  Line 

Eckford  Line 

Griffith’s  Western  Line 

Fulton  Lake  Boat  Line 

New  York  and  Mississippi  Line  . . 

Troy  and  Erie  Line 

Western  Lake  Boat  Line 

Oliaton  Line 

New  York  and  Indiana  line 

New  York  and  Lake  Erie  Line  . . . 

Total 


No.  of  boats. 

Up  toanase. 

46 

12,818.19 

44 

10,606.22 

42 

11.082.82 

41 

12,79848 

41 

11,768  89 

87 

9,218.86 

84 

8,288.19 

84 

6,677.89 

88 

4.827A9 

8S 

10,068.29 

88 

6,104.77 

82 

4,627.81 

80 

8,089.41 

28 

4,621.61 

27 

2,702.92 

24 

8,279.92 

564 

126,064.86 

Many  of  the  boats  belonging  to  the  Association  are  of  the  enlarged  size,  and 
cost  from  $1,200  to  $2,500  each;  but  the  average  value  of  all  the  boats  is  about 
$900,  which  would  make  the  total  number  of  boats  worth  about  $498,600,  or 
half  a million.  Inhere  are  also  a large  number  of  boats  owned  in  Buffalo,  which 
are  not  connected  with  the  Association,  and  are  known  as  ^ wild  boats.**  Some 
parties  own  three  or  four  and  others  ten  or  twelve,  and  a large  number  of  single 
ixmts  are  owned  by  their  Captains ; but  as  they  do  not  run  in  any  regular  line, 
they  are  not  connected  with  the  Association.  From  the  best  information  we 
could  obtain,  we  would  put  down  the  number  of  wild  boats  owned  in  Buffalo  at 
one  hundred,  and  average  their  value  at  $400,  whieh  would  make  them  worth 
about  $48,000;  or  the  whole  number  of  boats  at  654,  of  the  aggregate  value  of 
$5.38,600.  A large  number  of  boats  owned  at  Rochester,  and  other  points  on 
the  canal,  run  here  during  the  season,  of  which  we  have  no  account. 

Canal  Boat  Buildiso.  There  has  been  unusual  activity  in  the  boat-yards 
throughout  the  past  year,  and  particularly  daring  the  present  winter. 

At  van  Slyck*8  yanl  there  were  buUt  during  the  year  1853,  28  boats,  avera- 
ging 110  tons  each,  which  would  moke  3,o80  tons,  aud  which  cost  $50,000.  There 
are  now  on  the  stocks  at  his.  yard,  30  boats  building  for  our  forwarders,  and  av- 
era^ng  120  tons  each,  which  would  make  3,600  tons,  and  which  cost  $75,000. 
At  Howells  & Co.’s  yard,  during  the  last  year,  2 boats  were  built  of  125  tons 
each,  and  which  cost  $2,700.  This  year  they  are  building  15  boats  averaging 
120  tons  each.  They  have  also  lengthened  some  twenty  more  boats. 

The  new  boats  which  are  now  on  the  stocks  in  Buffalo,  and  which  will  be  com- 
pleted by  the  opening  of  canal  navigation,  will  aggregate  about  6,720  tons,  and 
this  does  not  inolu(&  a number  of  boats  which  will  probably  be  built,  or  the 
VOL.  XXX. — HO.  ni.  21 
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largp  Dumber  of  boats  which  are  being  enlarged.  This  branch  of  mechanical 
bnsincss  is  now  carried  on  in  Bufbiio  to  as  great  an  extent  as  in  that  of  any 
other  on  the  line  of  the  Erie  Canal.  This  increased  tonnage  of  boat  building  in 
Bofl^lo,  results  from  the  completion  of  a line  of  enlarged  locks  on  the  Erie  Canal, 
through  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Hudson.  These  boats  of  the  enlarged  size  mn 
freely  now  through  the  whole  length  of  the  Erie  Canal,  carrying  upon  an  av- 
erage 26  to  35  tons  more  than  the  largest  boats  which  can  pass  the  old  locks  on 
the  Oswego  Canal.* 

The  commercial  interests  of  Buffalo,  as  connected  with  the  Lakes  and  Canals, 
are  the  very  life-blood  of  her  prosperity  and  success,  and  it  is,  therefore,  a matter 
of  pride  and  satisfaction  to  all  that  these  branches  have  been  prosperous  during 
the  past  season.  Notwithstanding  the  extreme  pressure  in  the  money  market 
which  prevailed  during  the  fall,  there  was  but  one  isolated  case  of  failure  in  these 
departments  of  Commerce,  and  that  one  only  temporary ; and  Uiis  fact  spea^ 
volumes  for  the  high  character  and  stability  of  those  interested  and  engagiMl  in 
them.  Thus  Buffalo  takes  a front  rank  among  her  sister  cities,  for  the  prudence, 
sanity,  and  stability  of  those  of  her  business  men,  who  are  identified  with  her 
ehief  and  most  prominent  interests. 


Art.  IT.— THE  MINERU  AND  OTHER  RESOURCES  OF  THE  WEST. 

PERRY  COUNTY,  INDIANA. 

7b  TaiXM>if  Hunt,  Editor  of  the  MerchanU'  Magazine, 

Curiosity  and  business  have,  during  the  last  five  years,  led  me  into  nearly 
every  region  of  the  great  Mississippi  Valley,  from  the  sugar  regions  on  the 
Quli,  to  the  resorts  of  the  lumbermen  in  the  pineries  of  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota.  Its  agricultural  and  mineral  resources — particularly  the  latter — 
have  been  the  objects  of  attention  and  study.  As  I am  no  speculator  in 
lands  and  mines,*  I can  impart  what  knowledge  I have  gained  without  fear 
of  personal  loss. 

The  proposition  proclaimed  by  Carey  in  opposition  to  the  long-received 
theories  of  Ricardo  and  Malthus,  and  recently  sustained  by  Mr.  Smith  in 
his  Manual  of  Political  Economy,  that  the  inferior  lands  are  first  occupied 
by  the  pioneers,  is  a fact  that  strikes  one  throughout  the  whole  West— at 
the  South  and  the  North.  The  oldest  settlements  are  always  found  upon 
the  thinly-wooded  and  comparatively  barren  hill  lands,  or  upon  the  dry  and 
upland  prairies.  The  sandy  plains  and  pine  barrens  of  Georgia,  Alabama, ' 
Florida,  and  Mississippi,  received  the  first  emigrants.  The  first  homes  in 
Texas  were  built  on  the  upland  prairies — studded  with  their  little  islands  of 
timber,  that  gave  illimitable  ranges  to  stock,  and  sustained  here  and  there  a 
small  patch  of  com.  The  smoke  from  the  first  log  cabins  on  the  Mississippi 
River  ascended  from  the  high  clay  and  rocky  bluffs  on  its  shores,  around 
which  are  now  the  poorest  soils.  In  Arkansas  and  Missouri  the  first  settlers 
are  found  among  the  pine  lands  and  hills,*  still  in  the  hunter  state,  their  civ- 
ilisation and  their  lands  but  a little  more,  if  any,  advanced  or  improved  than 
they  were  the  day  they  became  squatters  thereon.  • On  the  Ohio,  the  truth 
of  the  position  is  more  apparent.  The  original  pioneers  selected  Wheeling, , 
Marietta,  Limestone,  North  Bend,  and  Vevay,  as  their  first  town  sites,  in 
the  poorest  agricultural  regions  on  the  river ; and  the  first  population  along 
the  whole  river  spread  itself  over  the  hills,  and  cleared  their  first  fields  and 


* For  a tUtement  oTUie  tmportauid  exports  st  Baflklo  bj  Erie  Csna4  durliig  1853,  see  MertkemU' 
JCiyrec^  for  Febnury,'  1854,  vol.zxx.,  pages  854-SS8. 
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patdies  on  the  oak  knobs  and  thin  soils  of  the  uplands,  where  twenty  acres 
now  are  not  worth  one  acre  of  the  rich  bottoms  which  the  first  settlers  re- 
jected at  a price  a little  more  than  the  surveyor's  fees  for  locating.  And 
now  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  Liower  Ohio,  the  deserted  and  falling  log 
cabin  of  the  first  settler  is  found  by  the  side  of  some  gushing  spring  among 
the  hills — his  little  patch  grown  up  to  briars  and  bushes,  and  surrounded  by 
a foii^t  as  desolate  and  silent  as  when  it  was  first  disturbed  with  the  stroke 
of  the  woodman’s  axe.  Or,  if  it  be  still  inhabited,  it  is  encompassed  by  a 
sickly  patch  of  com,  the  soil  of  which  is  too  poor  to  tempt  the  speculator  to 
enter  it  over  the  squatter's  head,  which  is  still  covered  with  a coon-skin  cap, 
and  his  feet  with  moccasins. 

This  country  has  on  its  rugged  hill  sides  hundreds  of  these  crumbling  and 
deserted  memorials  of  the  early  pioneers.  G^rge  Ewing,  brother  of  the 
Hon.  Thomas  Ewing,  of  Ohio,  was  among  the  first  settlers  in  this  region, 
and  located  himself  on  a tract  of  land — when  he  had  the  selection  of  all  the 
richest  bottom  lands  in  the  country — which,  at  this  day,  is  worth  but  little 
more  than  he  paid  the  government  for  it,  forty  years  ago ; and  the  field 
where  he  buried  the  father  and  mother  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  men  of 
his  country,  is  fast  returning  to  its  original  wilderness  state.  And  yet  George 
Ewing  was  a man  of  intelligence,  and  of  a sound  judgment  and  sagacity, 
and  though  less  cultivated,  was  in  native  powers  not  inferior  to  his  brother. 
He  with  his  father  cut  the  first  wagon  path  into  Wheeling,  and  was  among 
the  first  white  men  that  crossed  the  Ohio.  He  lived  first  near  the  rich 
valley  of  Muskingum ; then  in  sight  of  the  teeming  lands  of  the  Scioto ; 
and  removed  successively  through  the  richest  regions  of  Ohio,  Kentucky, 
and  Indiana,  always  in  advance  of  the  tide  of  emigration,  having  the  first 
choice  of  all  the  lands  on  the  river ; and  yet,  at  his  death,  there  was  not  an 
acre  of  any  of  the  lands  he  had  possessed  worth  double  the  price  he  had 
paid  the  government  for  it  These  are  remarkable  facts  in  the  history  of 
the  first  settlers,  and  difficult  to  be  accounted  for  except  on  the  grounds  as- 
signed by  Carey  and  Smith. 

These  hills,  whose  limpid  springs,  babbling  brooks,  and  thin  forests,  first 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  early  emigrant  from  the  mountain  and  hill 
sides  of  the  North,  and  which  have  been  passed  by  by  the  second  tide  of 
wealthier  emigration,  and  which,  till  recently,  have  cast  the  dark  shadows 
of  their  unbroken  forests  over  the  placid  b^om  of  the  Ohio,  in  moonlight 
and  sunshine,  while  the  rich  bottom  lands  at  their  base  have  become 
cleared  and  populous,  and  high  priced — are  now  in  their  turn  attracting  the 
attention  of  that  class  that  follow  when  the  farmer  has  prepared  the  way  of 
life,  and  whose  advent  makes  a new  stage  in  the  progress  of  wealth  and  civ- 
ilization. The  manufiicturer  and  mechanic  are  coming,  and  are  looking  to 
these  hills,  not  for  their  soil  nor  running  streams,  but  for  the  elements  of  a 
power  and  wealth  buried  in  their  bowels,  more  valuable  than  the  deepest 
soils  of  the  fattest  lands. 

The  hills  that  gave  a solitary  home  to  the  first  pioneer  and  the  hunter 
and  which  have  l^en  neglected  by  all  who  followed  them ; whose  recesses 
up  to  this  day  could  be  penetrated  only  through  unbroken  forests  or  by 
rugged  bridle  paths,  are  about  to  be  intersected  by  railway.**,  and  their  sides 
begin  to  gleam  with  the  fires  of  the  furnace,  the  forge,  workshop,  and  fac- 
tory, and  these  valleys  will  become  the  seats  of  thrifty  manufacturing  towns. 
What  vast  developments  of  power  and  wealth  have  the  progress  of  the  arts 
and  sciences  within  the  last  fifty  years  made ! If  they  but  continue  to  ad- 
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▼anoe  with  the  same  atep  for  the  next  half  oentury,  the  powm  of  the  imagi- 
nation, in  its  most  uncontrolled  flights,  will  form  no  conception  of  the  happj 
condition  of  the  millions  that  will  be  spread  oyer  these  hills  and  along  the 
rich  alluvials  of  the  Ohio.  Our  present  wealth,  luxury,  and  refinement — 
proud  as  we  are  of  it — will  seem  to  the  men  of  the  coming  generation  as 
the  coarse  poverty  and  barbarism  of  the  people  of  England  in  me  fourteenth 
and  fifteen^  centuries  do  now  to  ns. 

There  is  no  higher  display  of  Ood’s  munificence  on  earth  than  is  exhib- 
ited in  the  natural  resources  of  the  Ohio  Valley.  Have  they  been  reserved 
and  hidden  from  the  sight  of  men  till  the  time  had  come  when  science,  and 
knowledge,  and  experience,  had  rendered  man  capable  of  drawing  from 
them  all  their  riches  and  benefits  f If  there  was  a Providence — as  Mr. 
Everett  says — in  reserving  this  continent  from  the  knowledge  of  the  Old 
World  through  the  long  past,  till  man  had  attained  a stage  in  his  progress 
which  fitted  him  to  fill  the  new  sphere  which  God  designed  him  to  act  on 
this  new-found  land,  we  may  read  perhaps  a like  care  in  the  superintending 
government  of  man’s  advancement,  in  reserving  these  riches  till  he  was  fitted 
to  use  them  aright 

From  the  remotest  sources  of  the  All^hany  and  Monongahela  rivers,  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Scioto,  and  from  a short  distance  below  the  Falls  to  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  along  more  than  a thousand  miles  of  navigable 
waters,  and  through  a country  capable  of  producing  more  human  food  than 
any  region  of  equal  extent  on  the  globe,  the  earth  is  filled  with  the  richest 
deposits  of  coal  and  iron,  the  great  elements  of  material  power  and  wealth. 
There  is  no  formula  of  figures  by  which  to  calculate  the  growth  of  wealth 
for  a given  period ; nor  is  it  in  the  power  of  numbers,  if  we  could  state  the 
quantities,  to  predict  the  sum  of  w^th  and  population  that  half  a century 
will  bring  to  these  mineral  regions. 

And  here,  too,  is  to  be  demonstrated,  and  the  great  moral  questiou  set- 
tled, by  a display  in  collateral  lines,  the  diflhrence  between  free  educated 
labor  and  ignorant  and  involuntaiy  service.  Rude  agricultural  labor  on 
virgin  soils  affords  but  poor  means  of  comparison  between  the  classes  of  labor ; 
but  as  communities  advance,  and  their  prosperity  and  progress  depend  upon 
labor  in  the  mechanical  arts  and  a scientific  agriculture,  which  are  them- 
selves advancing  and  requiring  increased  skill  and  knowledge,  the  difference 
between  intelligent  educated  labor  and  ignorant  degraded  labor  will  become 
more  manifest  Both  sides  of  the  river  being  equally  favored  by  the  gifts 
of  nature,  the  argument  of  facts,  which  will  soon  be  made,  along  the  opposite 
banks  of  the  Ohio,  will  carry  irresistible  conviction  to  the  country,  and  the 
discussions  of  economists,  moralists,  and  politicians  will  have  little  weight 
against  the  practical  settlement  of  the  question  to  be  made  here  within  the 
next  ten  years.  Cannot  the  enthusiasts  summon  patience  to  wait  in  silence 
for  the  result! 

Peny,  with  the  roughest  surface  and  thinnest  soil,  perhaps  of  any  county 
in  the  State  of  Indiana,  which,  till  within  eight  or  ten  years,  has  supported 
a sparse  population  of  about  400  voters,  in  the  rudest  mode  of  life  and  com- 
fort, with  14  small  stores,  and  a capital  of  $16,000  employed  in  merchan- 
dising, promises  soon  to  become  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  populous 
counties  in  the  State.  Its  hills  are  filled  with  rich  deposits  of  coal  and 
iron  that  are  attracting  the  skill  and  capital  of  New  England,  while  the  emi- 
grant from  the  Rhine  is  clothing  their  sides  with  small  farms  and  vineyards. 
Uaunelton,  a few  years  since,  contained  but  a few  rude  dwellings  eructed 
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for  the  shelter  of  some  forty  or  fifty  of  that  roagh,  hearty,  and  noroadio  race 
of  English  coal  diggers,  who,  in  all  their  moral  ch  iracteristics  and  roving 
and  improvident  habit^  resemble  sailors,  and  seldom  make  a permanent 
home  in  any  locality : and  the  town  might  be  said  to  be  without  any  fixed 
population.  Now  it  has  a population  of  near  8,600,  and  there  are  100 
children  enrolled  on  the  trustees’  books  as  admissible  to  the  public  schools. 
There  are  now  five  extensive  coal  mines  in  operation.  It  has  the  lai^est 
and  best  built  cotton  factory  west  of  the  mountains,  which  has  been  two 
years  in  very  successful  operation,  demonstrating  the  advantages  of  the 
West  over  the  East  for  the  production  of  the  heavier  cloths.  The  differ- 
ence in  the  cost  of  the  cotton  delivered  for  this  mill  and  the  cost  of  the  raw 
material  for  a mill  of  the  same  capacity  making  the  same  description  of 
cloth  at  Lowell,  was  found,  by  the  bc^ks  of  the  two  establishments  at  the 
end  of  the  last  year,  to  have  been  about  $27,000  in  favor  of  the  Western 
mill.  The  difference  in  the  cost  of  fuel  was  about  $1,200  in  favor  of  the 
same  mill.  These  admissions  were  made  by  Eastern  capitalists  who  were 
stockholders  in  both  mills. 

Another  factory  has  been  begun  on  a tract  of  land  near  Cannelton,  en- 
tered by  Robert  Fulton  in  1813,  and  the  company,  who  are  Eastern  capital- 
ists, have  assumed  the  name  of  the  Fulton  Manufacturing  and  Coal  Com- 
pany. These  large  establishments  will  be  succeeded  by  others,  and  work- 
shops of  different  kinds  are  growing  up  within  it ; and  the  town,  if  charac- 
terized by  the  enterprise  and  spirit  which  have  brought  it  forth  from  the 
wilderness,  will  be  the  Lowell  of  the  West. 

Cannelton,  however,  has  but  few,  if  any  natural  resources,  more  than  many 
points  above  and  below  her;  but  she  has  got  the  start — she  has  secured  an 
invested  interest  among  those  who  will  not  allow  her  to  remain  stationary. 
Her  men  know  how  to  make  money,  by  spending  it  freely.  The  investments 
already  made  are  to  be  made  to  pay  larger  dividends  still,  by  further  install- 
ments to  be  paid  on  the  capital  stock.  She  has  also  gathered  the  skill  and 
labor  adapted  to  her  interests,  and  fixed  them  around  her  by  making  them 
homes. 

Uawesville,  opposite,  has  all  the  resources  of  Cannelton,  but  her  enter- 
prise, industry  and  skill  is  limited  to  coal  digging.  The  mechanical  labor 
from  the  free  States  does  not  incline  to  the  south  side  of  the  Ohio. 

In  the  rear  of  Cloverport,  twelve  miles  above  Hawesville  in  Kentucky,  is 
a most  remarkable  vein  of  coal.  The  deposit  is  found  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Pretoleum,  or  Tar  Springs,  and  is  from  three  to  four  feet  in  thickness. 
It  has  the  external  appearance  of  Cannel  coal,  but  from  its  peculiar  qualities 
it  seems  like  indurated  bitumen  or  pretoleum.  It  is  highly  infiammable,  and 
a large  lump  of  it  will  take  fire  from  a taper.  The  coal  has  been  known  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  vicinity  for  many  years,  but  its  location  of  seven  miles 
from  the  river  discouraged  all  enterprises  to  bring  it  into  market,  till  it  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  some  gentlemen  who  had  been  to  school  at  the  coal 
business  in  the  Alleghany  mountains  of  Pennsylvania,  who  were  not  fright- 
ened at  the  obstacles  of  a few  hills  intervening  between  the  mines  and  the 
river.  They  have  now  a railway  winding  around  the  hills,  nine  miles  in 
length,  nearly  completed.  Their  possessions  cover  over  6,000  acres  of  land, 
and  after  an  expenditure  of  near  half  a million  of  dollars  to  develop  the 
buried  wealth,  they  will  before  next  autumn  offer  for  sale  in  New  York  a 
most  remarkable  and  entirely  new  variety  of  bituminous  coal.  It  is  to  be 
sent  by  the  way  of  New  Orleans,  and  will  cost  the  proprietors,  laid  down  in 
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New  York,  seven  dollars  per  ton.  It  will  not  bo  sold  to  consumers  for  less, 
it  is  said,  than  $15.  It  is  designed  especially  for  the  use  of  the  Upper  Ten. 
Gas  lights  can  be  dispensed  with  in  a room  where  this  coal  is  burnt  in  an 
open  grate,  for  its  dame  eclipses  all  other  light 

Owensboro*,  below  Hawesville,  in  Davies  County,  is  equal  to  any  of  its 
rivals  in  mineral  wealth,  and  excels  them  in  agricultural  resources,  yet  she 
does  not  advance  in  the  industrial  interests.  A roost  painful  illustration  of 
the  difference  in  the  prosperity  of  thv^  two  places,  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
river,  is  exhibited  in  the  fact,  that  while  these  lines  are  being  written,  a 
large,  well  built,  well  61Ied,  and  well  equipped  cotton  factory,  located  on  the 
banks  of  the  river,  at  the  mouth  of  a coal  mine,  surrounded  by  every  local 
and  natural  advantage,  with  machinery  ouilt  by  the  best  mechanics  at  the 
East,  and  which  has  never  run  over  six  months,  after  having  been  closed  two 
years,  without  finding  a purchaser  or  lessee  on  any  terms,  is  now  being  dis- 
mantled, and  the  building  turned  into  a tobacco  stemery,  while  the  Cannel- 
ton  Cotton  Mill  is  paying  a very  large  per  cent  profit  to  its  stockholders. 
There  is  certainly  something  in  the  genius  of  the  place,  or  of  the  people, 
that  shapes  these  different  destinies  of  the  two  localities. 

Still  further  down  the  river,  coal  develops  itself  at  Newburg,  on  the 
banks  of  the  river,  and  iron  ore  is  found  a few  miles  in  the  rear.  Ten  miles 
below,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Evansville,  coal  has  just  been  discovered, 
and  along  the  banks  of  the  canal,  at  a distance  of  twenty  to  fifty  miles  from 
the  city,  the  richest  beds  of  iron  ore  in  the  West  have  been  discovered,  in 
digging  the  canal,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  good  coal.  But  at  present 
the  citizens  of  Evansville  are  too  much  absorbed  in  the  pursuits  of  trade  to 
give  attention  to  the  more  durable,  though  slower  gains  of  mechanical  and 
manufacturing  industry. 

Henderson,  yet  further  down,  has  coal  beds  recently  discovered,  but  no 
iron  ore,  in  her  immediate  vicinity.  On  the  Saline  and  Tradewater  are 
extensive  coal  mines,  that  have  l^n  worked  for  many  years;  are  well 
known,  and  are  in  the  midst  of  rich  and  abundant  iron  ore  deposits.  But 
none  of  these  places,  except  Cannelton,  have  drawn  around  them  the  labor 
and  skill  to  develop  their  wealth ; their  resources  lie  almost  as  unproductive 
as  when  the  Indian  trod  the  soil.  Cannelton  has  gained  so  great  an  advance 
of  all  of  them  in  population,  and  the  varied  skill  and  experience  of  her  labor, 
that  she  will  in  the  future  have  no  rival. 

But  there  is  a country,  on  Green  River,  whose  deep  waters  are  of  as  pure 
an  emerald  hue  as  the  grass  on  its  banks,  that  surpasses  all  the  other  Ic^i* 
ties  in  mineral  wealth,  yet  undeveloped,  and  almost  unknown  beyond  the 
limits  of  its  own  region.  The  river  has  been  locked,  and  dammed,  and  made 
navigable  for  steamers  of  400  tons  for  more  than  200  miles  into  the  heart 
and  richest  district  of  Kentucky.  Its  banks,  for  130  miles  from  the  Ohio, 
exhibit  the  outcrop  of  three  distinct  veins  of  excellent  bituminous  coal,  one 
three  and  a half  feet  in  thickness  and  another  seven  feet  thick.  A few  miles 
back  from  the  river,  to  the  west,  extensive  beds  of  rich  iron  ore  have  been 
opened.  Where  the  coal  and  sandstone  cease,  as  the  traveler  passes  up  the 
river,  the  blue  limestone  appears  and  forms  a surface  and  soil  equal  in 
beauty  and  fertility  to  the  lovely  regions  about  Lexington.  Between  tbs 
waters  of  Barren  River  and  the  Cumberland,  there  is  a tract  of  country  em- 
bracing five  or  six  counties,  that  in  the  charms  of  its  landscapes  and  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  is  unequaled  even  at  the  West. 

The  banks  of  Green  River  are  sparsely  peopled ; for  distances  of  ten  and 
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twentj  miles  scarcely  a human  habitation  is  seen.  The  few  villages  on  its 
banks  are  new  and  straggling  towns,  bnilt  principally  near  the  five  locks, 
and  as  each  lock  has  a lift  of  15  or  20  feet,  the  rush  of  the  current  of  this 
large  river  over  the  dam  forms  at  each  a picturesque  and  magnificent  water- 
fall. And  where  the  lofty  mural  clif&  of  limestone  rise  in  perpendicular 
walls  for  hundreds  of  feet  on  both  sides,  the  scenery  rises  to  the  grand,  and 
almost  to  the  sublime ; and  the  citizens  of  these  quiet  hamlets  are  regaled, 
morning  and  evening,  day  and  night,  with  the  sublime  anthem  of  nature, 
the  perpetual  roar  of  falling  water. 

The  trade  of  the  river  now  employs  four  steamers,  besides  large  numbers 
of  flatboats,  that  are  employed  in  taking  the  tobacco,  pork,  and  com  of  the 
rich  agricultural  region  around  the  head-waters  of  the  river  to  a market 
The  country  immediately  on  its  banks  exports  but  little  of  any  species  of 
product  as  yet. 

A few  years  ago  a huge  smelting  furnace  and  iron  works  were  erected  in 
Muhlenberg  County,  a few  miles  from  the  river,  by  two  enterprising  Scotch 
iron  masters.  The  change  in  the  tariff  and  the  decline  of  the  iron  business 
dosed  the  furnace,  and  ruined  the  proprietors.  It  has  recently  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Alexander,  a very  wealthy  resident  of  Kentucky,  of  Scotch 
descent,  who  has  inherited  a very  large  estate,  embracing  an  extensive  iron 
works,  in  Scotland.  He  has  added,  by  recent  purchase,  many  thousand 
acres  to  the  original  furnace  tract,  and  has  also  acquired  a large  and  very 
valuable  coal  mine  on  the  river.  It  is  understood  he  is  to  form  a large 
Scotch  settlement  on  these  lands,  by  transferring  the  operatives  from  the 
iron  works  in  Scotland  to  the  banks  of  Green  River.  And  with  a fortune 
that  yields  an  annual  income,  it  is  said,  of  $80,000,  he  will  erect  iron  works 
more  extensive  than  any  in  this  country — if  the  course  of  lei^islation  at 
Washington  gives  any  promise  of  stability  in  the  iron  business  for  the  future. 
Mr.  Kinselman,  an  English  gentleman,  is"  opening  an  extensive  coal  mine 
near  the  same  locality,  and  he  is  looking  ultimately  toy  the  iron  business  for 
the  return  of  his  capital.  Thus,  we  see,  if  Congress  will  but  yield  to  the  al- 
most unanimous  wish  of  the  country,  and  place  the  iron  interest  on  a stable 
basis  for  the  future,  by  reasonable  protection,  English  capital  and  English 
labor  would  flow  in  streams  over  wilderness  and  solitary  places  of  our 
country,  illuminating  our  rugged,  barren  hill-sides  and  mountains  with  fur- 
nace fires,  and  making  them  groan  in  the  parturition  of  emboweled  wealth. 
If  it  be  easier  to  support  ten  men  at  home  than  one  in  England,  by  the 
transporlation  of  our  food  to  him,  we  could,  by  bringing  the  English  and 
Scotch  laborers  in  iron  to  our  own  ore-beds,  get  ten  times  the  quantity  of 
iron  we  now  procure  for  the  same  expenditure  of  our  labor.  And  Green 
River,  (as  well  as  other  tributaries  of  the  Ohio,)  now  wild  and  solitary,  would 
present  a continued  scene  of  life  and  industry,  from  its  mouth  to  its  source ; 
and  instead  of  the  clouds  of  wild  fowls  that  now  cover  its  surface,  it  would 
be  crowded  with  steamers  and  craft  floating  on  its  stream — a larger  annual 
amount  of  newly-created  wealth  to  the  country  than  flows  from  the  entire 
profits  of  its  whole  foreign  Commerce.  f.  y.  o. 
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Art.  T.— WEALTH  AND  CAPITALISTS  OF  BOSTON. 

Tai  EICB  MOT  K4DB  80  8T  I.BOI8LATIT8  FATOE.— SOK.  MATHAH  APFLETOH— 8AKVBL  APTLETM 
—BOB.  ABBOTT  LAWRBRCB— AMOB  LAWEBMCB— BON.  KOKDND  DWIOBT^BOB.  TBBOBOBS  UnHAB 
—JOHN  MCLKAM— JOHN  LOWKLL,  JB.— BON.  TBOMAB  B.  FBEKIMB. 

Massacbusbtts,  following  the  example  of  New  York,  a few  years  since 
passed  a general  law  for  incorporating  banks,  and  another  for  mannOiciar- 
ers ; but  in  the  former  State  they  do  not  exclude  special  acts  for  the  same 
purposes.  Indeed,  we  believe,  these  general  laws  are  not  used  in  Massachn- 
setts,  and  that  special  acts  continue  to  be  granted  ; the  majority  of  the  peo* 
pie  preferring  the  old  system  of  special  legislation.  But  it  is  not  our  pur- 
pose to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  two  systems.  We  refer  to  it  at  this  time 
for  the  purpose  of  introducing  to  the  readers  of  the  Merchant^  Magasmt^ 
the  interesting  and  sensible  remarks  of  the  Hon.  Thomas  G.  Cart,  of  Suf* 
folk,  in  the  Senate  of  Massachusetts,  on  the  general  laws  for  establishing 
manufacturing  corporations,  on  the  1st  of  March,  1 858.  Mr.  Cary's  remarln 
were  made  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  general  law  tended  to  deter 
capitalists  from  taking  shares  in  corporations  in  that  State,  and  to  do  away 
with  the  impression  of  some,  that  the  rich  men  of  Massachusetts,  and  par- 
ticularly of  Boston,  had  made  their  money  through  the  favor  of  the  Lej^ 
lature,  in  granting  them  acts  of  incorporation  for  manufacturing  pnrpcces; 
and  that  mey  (the  rich  men)  are  therefore  bound  to  do  with  it  somewhat 
as  the  Legislature  directs.  This  supposition  Mr.  Cary  considers  an  “ egre- 
gious error.”  We  quote  from  that  part  of  his  speech  which  refers  to  the 
capitalists  of  Boston.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  notes  below,  that  a majority 
of  the  men  whose  names  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  paper,  have 

gassed  away,  two  or  three,  during  the  last  year,  or  since  the  remarks  of 
(r.  Cary  were  delivered  in  the  Senate  of  Massachusetts. 

I deny  that  there  is  any  partialify  shown  here  towards  the  rich,  or  that  the 
rich  have  been  made  so  by  the  favor  of  the  Legislature.  Who  are  they  ? Look 
up  and  down  this  Beacon.street  where  we  are,  and  look  over  this  city  and  regard 
the  men  individually.  They  will  be  found  to  be  almost  invariably  what  are  c^led 
**  self-made  men,”  who  be&nn  life  with  small  means,  most  of  them  engaging  ia 
foreign  trade,  going  abroad  for  information,  even  among  nations  the  most  unciv- 
ilized and  barbarous,  and  using  that  information  with  sagacity  and  success.  They 
have  collected  here  the  wealth  that  they  have  gained  elsew'here,  much  of  it  on 
the  other  side  of  the  globe.  They  have  employed  that  wealth  here,  by  renewing 
their  enterprises  in  navigation  from  our  ports,  in  a way  that  has  ^ven  impulse 
to  all  business,  and  increased  the  value  of  every  farm  in  the  State,  and  of  every 
heifer  and  steer  that  helps  to  stock  it.  They  have  invested  part  of  the  prepay 
thus  gained  in  factories,  and  given  employment  to  tens  of  thousands.  Titey 
have  taken  shares  in  railroads  to  open  the  interior,  and  in  other  public  works. 
They  have  founded  hospitals,  and  aided  in  the  cause  of  education.  While  the 
stock-lists  of  the  corporations  would  show  numbers  of  such  men,  I mi^t  with 
confidence  challenge  any  one,  to  show  us  in  the  list  of  proprietors  of  all  the 
millions  of  property  at  Lowell,  five  men  of  any  consideraole  property  who  can 
be  said  to  have  maae  their  money  by  manufacturing. 

I have  in  my  mind,  at  this  moment,  a man"^  well  known  in  the  councils  of  the 
nation  for  ability  and  wisdom,  who  lives  in  a beautiful  house  near  here,  drives  a 
fine  carriage,  or  his  wife  does,  and  has  eveiything  about  him  that  intelligence 
can  desire  from  wealth.  He  is  president  of  two  or  three  large  manufacturing 
corporations,  and  concerned  in  others.  And  this  man  lived  in  the  same  house 
and  in  the  same  way,  rich  from  his  own  acquisitions,  when  all  Low'ell  was  fann- 
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ing  land,  and  not  a ^ndle  had  been  seen  there.  He  did  not  grow  rich  by  mann- 
iaotnring,  then. 

A brother  lives  near  him,^  of  whom  much  of  this  may  likewise  be  said, 
eepi  that,  now  too  far  advanced  in  age  to  take  any  share  in  the  business  of  life, 
he  LH  chiefly  known  for  acts  of  wide  Moeficenee ; like  another  individualf  of  the 
same  description,  whose  late  residence  is  within  sight  from  this  building,  and 
who  has  closed  a long  life  of  usefulness  and  benevolence,  in  peace  and  charity 
with  all  mankind,  to  the  sorrow  of  the  unfortunate,  while  we  have  been  sitting 
here.  Both  of  the  them  might  well  say,  on  the  bed  of  death,  in  the  language 
of  Job: — 

**  When  the  ear  heard  me,  then  it  blessed  me ; and  when  the  eye  saw  me,  it 
*gave  witness  to  me.  Because  I delivered  the  poor  that  cried,  and  the  fatherless, 
and  him  that  had  none  to  help  him.  The  blessing  of  him  that  was  ready  to 
perish  came  upon  me ; and  I caused  the  widow’s  he^  to  sing  for  joy.” 

A similar  instance  is  found  in  the  distinguished  statesman  who  lately  represen- 
ted the  country  as  our  ambassador  in  England.^  Many  people  would,  doubtless, 
listen  with  amazement  to  the  assertion  that  he  did  not  derive  hU  wealth  through 
a commercial  house  always  depending  solely  for  business  on  its  agency  for  fac- 
tories. Yet  it  is  perfectly  well  remembered  that  the  house  in  question  for  some 
time  declined  any  such  agency,  from  an  unwillingness  to  relax  its  attention  to 
foreign  business,  which  had  made  it  rich.  We  must  look  behind  any  action  of 
our  Le^slature,  then,  to  discover  the  ori|^a  of  that  wealth  from  which  be  has 
founded  and  munificently  endowed  the  Scientific  School  at  Cambridj^e ; contrib- 
uting liberally,  all  the  time,  to  other  public  institutions  and  works  of  charity. 

Who  was  It,  I might  ask,  too,  who  led  the  way  in  establishing  Normal  Schools 
among  us?  A merchant^  who  bad,  no  doubt,  much  to  do  with  manufactures, 
but  who  was  rich  before.  From  whom  have  we  had  a house,  I might  almost  say 
a palace,  for  the  blind?  From  another,  of  whom  the  same  might  be  said,  with 
more  emphasis.  Who  gave  a hundred  thousand  dollars  in  one  sum  to  the  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  open  to  all  parts  of  the  Commonwealth,  as  much  as  to  Boston  ? 
Another, II  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  factories. 

If  we  look  into  the  second  generation,  to  see  what  the  heirs  of  such  men  do 
with  the  money  which  they  inherit,  we  find  instances  that  tend  to  establish  a 
high  character  for  them  as  a class.  The  man  IT  who  moved  forward,  hand  in  hand 
with  the  Commonwealth,  to  establish  the  State  Reform  School  at  Westborough, 
was  the  son  of  one  who  had  acquired  all  his  great  wealth  by  ships  sent  on  long 
voyages  into  distant  seas ; and  thus  a part  of  his  earnings  was  finally  disposed 
of.  Another, whose  wants  were  provided  for  by  inheritance,  but  whose  active 
and  sagacious  mind  had  increased  his  property  by  his  own  enterprise,  dying  far 
away,  childless  and  alone,  when  the  ties  of  conjugal  and  paternm  afiection  had 
been  dissolved  in  the  death  of  those  who  looked  to  him  for  protection,  was  found 
to  have  provided  in  his  latest  aspirations  for  the  improvement  of  his  native  State. 
A noble  fortune  was  left  as  a foundation  for  the  Lowell  Institute,  which  draws 
to  us  the  philosophers  and  men  of  science  of  the  Old  World,  while  it  elicits  and 
liberally  compensates  the  eflbrtsof  our  own  learned  men.  It  may  be  heard,  from 
your  teachers’  institutes,  »ir,  with  what  ^[ratification  and  improvement  an  occa- 
sional lecture  is  received  there  from  distinguished  professors,  who  never  would 
have  visited  this  country  but  for  that  munificent  bequest 

And  such  instances  taken  for  illustration,  do  not  show  half  the  aggregate  of 
general  contribution  for  liberal  purposes  in  the  whole  community,  made  up  by 
the  combined  action  of  those  who  readily  follow  such  examples,  but  necessarily 
contribute  in  smaller  sums.  With  such  a spirit  apparent,  when  we  hear  it  said 
that  privileges  are  sought  for  by  the  rich  to  the  exclusion  of  the  poor,  and  when 
ei^ital  is  represented  as  arrayed  in  opposition  to  labor,  it  really  seems  as  if  it 
might  be  said  with  greater  truth,  that  the  capitalist  thinks  more  kindly  of  the 
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laborer  than  laborers  do  of  each  other,  except  when  they  combine  against  th^ 
employer  as  if  he  were  a common  enemy.  If  oar  laws  were  framed  to  keep 
property  in  unbroken  descent,  by  entailment  and  the  like,  there  might  be  a rea- 
son to  regard  it  with  jealousy.  But  the  accumulation  of  one  man  is  divided  and 
subdivided  by  those  who  follow  him,  and  soon  disappears  in  the  mass. 

It  is  not  my  purpose,  in  the  allusions  that  I have  made,  to  claim  for  those 
who  become  rich  among  us  any  merit  for  fanciful  or  poetic  disinterestedness. 
But  it  has  been  said  here  within  a twelvemonth,  by  a late  colleague  of  the  sen- 
ator, and  a political  associate  of  his,  that  it  is  not  desirable  to  have  large  fortunes 
among  us.  Now,  a true  statement  of  facts  tends  to  show  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  mode  of  acquisition  or  the  use  of  wealth  here  that  is  detrimental  to  an]^- 
body ; while  there  is  much,  both  in  the  acquisition  and  use  of  it,  that  promotes 
welfare  and  prosperity  throughout  the  State,  even  if  it  be  true  that  the  rich 
manage  their  affairs  merely  as  men  of  business,  looking  to  their  own  advantage 
alone. 

aose  the  largest  stockholder  in  the  corporations  at  Lowell,^  for  instance, 
of  liberally  aiding  others,  (as  he  has,)  had  never  assisted  any  one  pur- 
posely, but  looked  solely  to  his  own  interest  Was  it  not,  still,  a benefit  to  the 
community,  that  he  acquired  property  elsewhere  and  planted  it  there  in  a way 
that  tended  to  advance  the  value  of  land  in  that  vicinity  a hundred  fold  or  more, 
to  increase  the  numbers  and  activity  of  our  population,  and,  of  course,  to  in- 
crease our  political  influence,  as  well  as  the  general  valuation  the  State?  Before 
the  commencement  of  this  century,  in  a spirit  of  vigorous  enterprise,  he  went 
abroad  into  various  countries,  established  a commercial  house  at  Canton,  (from 
which  a score  of  rich  men  have  issued  since,  and  brought  back  fortunes  to  the 
United  States,)  and  was  one  of  the  foremost  to  open  a great  trade,  which  en- 
ables us  to  say,  among  other  things,  when  our  prosperity  is  attributed  to  the 
staples  of  the  South,  that  of  the  wealth  of  New  England,  more,  probably,  has 
been  gained  in  carrying  rice  from  the  islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean  to  fe^  the 
Chinese,  than  from  the  rice  of  the  Carolinas.  In  a long  series  of  enterprises 
fitted  out  from  here,  he  gave  advantageous  employment  to  various  branches  of 
business ; and  in  investing  the  property  thus  acquired,  helped  to  furnish  profitable 
occupation  in  factories  for  which  millions  on  millions  have  been  paid  in  wages ; 
while  no  laborer  there,  man  or  woman,  ever  lost  a dollar  that  was  due  for  work, 
by  failure  or  delay  of  payment.  Does  any  man  believe  that  if  the  acUon  of  such 
an  individual,  for  half  a century  and  more,  could  have  been  withdrawn  from 
here,  and  bis  enterprises  had  been  carried  on  from  New  York  or  Philadelphia, 
this  State  would  be  the  better  for  his  absence  ? 

Again,  if  any  great  undertaking  should  be  stopped  for  want  of  means — ^if  a 
railroad  company,  for  instance,  should  become  embarrassed,  and  requiring  the  aid 
of  capital  for  relief,  should  apply  to  some  agent  in  financial  transactions  to  pro- 
cure money  to  a large  amount,  to  whom  would  such  an  agent  be  likely  to  re- 
sort ? I do  not  mean  for  assistance  to  a company  who  build  their  road  where  it 
never  can  be  profitable  to  the  stockholders,  though  it  may  increase  the  value  of 
property  all  alon^  its  line,  but  to  aid  a company  who  can  offer  good  security  and 
liberal  remunerauon  for  a heavy  advance.  The  agent  or  broker  would  be  very 
likely  to  go  to  some  man  who  in  youth  began  the  business  of  life  by  a sea  voy- 
age os  mariner,  rose  to  be  master  of  a ship,  went  among  savages,  perhaps,  on 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  traded  for  sea-otter  skins,  or  the 
like,  carried  them  to  China,  converted  them  into  teas  and  silks,  which  he  brought 
home,  and  renewing  his  enterprises  from  here,  sent  others  to  repeat  the  opera- 
tion. Do  we  find  cause  to  regret  that  his  accumulations  are  here  as  a resource 
in  such  emergencies  ? Certainly  not.  By  arbitrair  restrictions  we  may  drive 
capital  away,  but  when  it  is  gone  and  our  people  begin  to  feel  the  want  of  ita 
presence,  they  will  hardly  believe  that  their  true  interests  have  been  consulted 
by  this  course. 
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LIBEL  TO  RECOVER  VALUE  OF  IRON  LOST  BY  THE  BREAKING  OF  THE  FIER. 

United  States  District  Court.  In  Admiralty,  (February,  1854.)  Before  Judge 
Ikgersol.  Francis  Vose  and  others  ts.  Thomas  Allen,  owner  of  the  bark 
Majestic. 

The  libel  in  this  case  is  filed  by  Francis  Vose,  Charles  L.  Perkins,  and  John 
B.  Kettell,  against  Thomas  Allen,  the  owner  of  the  British  bark  Majestic,  for  the 
recovery  of  the  value  of  a quantity  of  pig  iron,  shipped  at  Belfast,  Ireland,  by 
Ralston,  Goodwin  & Co.,  on  board  the  Majestic,  to  be  carried  to  the  port  of  New 
York,  and  there,  at  said  port,  the  dangers  of  the  seas  only  excepted,  to  be  deliv- 
ered to  the  libelants  or  their  assigns.  About  fifty  tons  of  the  iron,  of  the  two 
hundred  and  twenty  tons  so  shipped,  was  lost  at  the  port  of  New  York,  while 
the  Majestic  was  discharging  her  cargo,  by  the  breaking  and  sinking  of  a pile- 
wharf  or  bridge  upon  which  the  iron  was  placed  when  being  landed  from  the 
bark,  and  the  claim  of  the  libelants  is,  that  it  was  so  lost  before  it  was  delivered 
to  them  by  the  carrier,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  bill  of  lading  executed  at 
the  time  the  iron  was  shipped  at  Belfast. 

The  bill  of  lading,  which  bears  date  the  26th  dav  of  April,  1852,  and  was 
signed  by  the  master  of  the  Majestic,  at  Belfast,  acknowledges  that  Ralston, 
Goodwin  & Co.  had  shipped  in  good  order  on  board  the  Majestic,  then  lying  in 
the  harbor  of  Belfast,  two  hundred  and  twenty  tons  of  pig  iron,  to  be  delivered 
In  the  like  good  order  at  the  port  of  New  York,  the  dangers  of  the  seas  only  ex- 
cepted, unto  the  libelants  or  to  their  assigns,  he  or  they  paying  freight  at  the 
rate  stated  in  the  bill  of  lading.  The  bill  of  lading  is  in  the  ordinary  form,  with 
the  addition  of  the  following  clause,  inserted  in  the  margin  thereof,  namely — 
**  Iron  to  be  discharged  by  the  consignees  in  five  days  after  vessers  arrival  at 
New  York,  or  pay  demurrage  of  126  a day  after  that  time.  The  above  clause 
means  five  working  days  from  the  time  the  vessel  is  ready  to  discharge.” 

The  libelants  claim,  that  by  virtue  of  this  additional  clause  in  the  margin  of 
the  bill  of  lading,  they  have  more  rights  in  reference  to  the  unlading  of  the  iron 
than  they  otherwise  would  have  had ; that  by  this  additional  clause  they  had  five 
working  days,  from  the  time  the  vessel  was  ready  to  discharge,  to  unload  the  iron 
themselves;  that  they  had  a right,  by  the  stipulation  contained  in  this  additional 
clause,  at  npy  time  within  such  five  working  days,  to  designate  and  select  the 
wharf  at  which  the  iron  should  be  discharged;  that  before  the  expiration  of  the 
five  days  the  iron  was  lost ; that  the  wharf  at  which  the  cargo  of  the  Majestic 
was  discharged  was  selected  by  the  captain  of  the  bark,  without  their  concur- 
rence; that  they  requested  the  captain  to  discharge  at  another  wharf,  which, 
though  it  was  occupied  at  the  time,  would  have  been  vacant  before  the  expiration 
of  such  five  working  days ; and  that,  therefore,  no  discharge  of  the  iron  at  any 
wharf  selected  by  the  captain  without  their  concurrence,  within  such  five  work- 
ing days,  although  the  captain  may  have  given  them  notice  of  such  discharge, 
would  in  law  be  deemed  a delivery  of  the  iron  to  them,  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  contract,  as  expressed  In  the  bill  of  lading. 

The  necessities  of  the  case,  as  I view  it,  upon  the  evidence  as  exhibited  on 
the  trial,  do  not  require  the  expression  of  an  opinion  upon  this  claim  as  made  by 
the  libelants.  The  consideration  of  it,  therefore,  will  be  waived,  and  the  case  be 
considered  as  it  would  be  were  not  this  additional  clause  appended  to  the  bill  of 
lading;  and,  in  conformity  with  the  claim  of  the  respondent,  that  will  be  viewed 
as  the  contract  of  the  parties,  which  is  imported  by  a bill  of  lading  in  the  ordi- 
nary form,  governed  by  the  same  legal  rules  in  its  construction  as  would  govern 
the  instrument  upon  which  the  libel  is  founded,  were  not  the  additional  clause 
appended  to  it 
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In  order  to  come  to  a correct  result,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  what  the  Ihets 
in  the  case  are ; what  the  law  is  on  the  subject  of  the  liabilities  of  common  car- 
riers of  goods  for  hire— when  they  begin,  how  long  they  continne,  and  when 
^ey  cease,  or  when  the  carrier  discharges  himself  of  the  custody  of  the  goods 
in  his  character  of  common  carrier,  and  then  apply  such  law  to  such  facts  in  the 
case. 

The  Majestic  having,  on  the  26th  of  April,  1862,  received  at  Belfast  the  230 
tons  of  pig  iron  for  the  purposes  named  in  the  bill  of  lading,  soon  thereafter 
sailed  for  her  port  of  destination.  She  arrived  in  the  harbor  of  New  York  on 
Sunday  the  20th  day  ot  June  of  the  same  year.  The  vessel  was  consigned  to 
Edmiston  & Brothers,  tiie  agents  of  the  ship.  The  iron  was  consi^n^  to  the 
libelants.  On  Monday,  the  21st  of  June,  the  captain  of  the  Majestic  reported 
himself  to  the  libelants,  and  inquired  of  them  where  he  was  to  discharge.  The 
libelants  sent  their  clerk  to  find  a vacant  berth.  No  berth  vacant  on  the  North 
River  could  be  found  below  pier  No.  39.  The  libelants  requested  that  she  might 
discharge  somewhere  between  Washington  Market  and  the  Battery,  and  named 
piers  No.  8 and  No.  9:  but  neither  of  these  piers  was  then  vacant  The  captain, 
on  Tuesday  the  22d  of  June,  hauled  the  vessel  into  pier  No.  39,  which  was  not 
between  Washington  Market  and  the  Battery.  On  the  22d  of  June,  Edmiston 
& Brothers  wrote  to  the  libelants,  informing  them  that  the  Majestic  was  berthed 
at  pier  No.  39  North  River,  and  was  prepare  to  discharge  cargo,  and  requested 
them  to  furnish  them  (Edmiston  & Brothers)  with  a permit  for  the  iron,  that  the 
vessel  might  commence  landing  it  as  early  as  possible.  The  Custom  House  per- 
mit was  furnished  by  the  libelants  and  sent  to  Edmiston  & Brothers  on  Wednes- 
day the  23d  of  June,  and  on  Thursday  the  24th  the  captain  began  to  discharge 
the  cargo.  Pier  No.  39  was  about  300  feet  long.  The  outer  end  of  it,  for  about 
40  feet,  was  solid.  The  remainder  was  what  is  called  a bridge  pier,  built  on 
piles.  The  vessel  continued  to  discharge  the  iron  on  the  pile  part  of  the  pier, 
until  about  1 1 o’clock  A.  M.  of  Friday,  at  which  time  the  first  lieutenant  of  po- 
lice of  the  5th  ward,  in  which  ward  pier  39  was,  observing  a greater  quantity  of 
iron  on  the  pier  than  he  thought  was  safe,  spoke  to  the  assistant  dock-master, 
and  told  him  to  go  on  board  and  order  them  to  stop  discharging.  The  assistant 
dock-master  immediately  went  on  board,  and  ordered  those  on  board  not  to  land 
any  more  iron  on  the  pier.  They  for  a time  ceased.  On  the  afternoon  of  the 
same  day  the  dock-master  noficed  that  they  were  again  discharging,  and  being  of 
opinion  that  the  pier,  with  the  quantity  of  iron  then  on  it,  was  not  safe,  ordered 
those  on  board  to  knock  off,  and  to  cease  discharging.  Upon  this  order  being 
given,  those  on  board  again  stopped.  On  the  morning  of  Saturday,  the  26th, 
they  again  went  to  discharging  the  iron, and  continued  till  about  11  o’clock,  when, 
from  the  weight  of  the  iron  on  the  pier,  the  pier  broke  down,  and  the  iron  upon 
it  was  precipitated  into  the  water,  and  about  fifty  tons  of  it  was  totally  lost.  At 
the  time  the  pier  broke  down,  there  was  about  150  tons  of  the  iron  upon  it,  and 
placed  in  such  a manner  that  it  caused  the  breaking  of  the  pier.  On  Friday,  the 
25th  day  of  June,  in  the  forenoon,  a written  notice  was  sent  to  the  office  of  the 
libelants  by  Edmiston  & Brothers,  notifying  them  that  the  pier,  upon  which  a 
portion  of  the  iron  had  been  then  discharged,  was  supposed  to  be  in  danger,  and 
requesting  them  to  remove  it.  After  this  notice,  although  none  of  the  iron  was 
removed  from  the  pier,  an  additional  quantity  was  discharged  from  the  vessel  and 
placed  on  the  pier,  until  150  tons  had  been  there  placed,  when  the  pier  fell.  At 
the  time  the  order  was  given,  on  Friday,  to  stop  discharmng,  there  was  70  or  80 
tons  of  iron  on  the  pier.  Pier  39  was  a well-built  pier,  but  the  quantity  of  iron 
placed  upon  it,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  placed  upon  it,  it  being  accumu- 
lated too  much  in  one  spot,  caused  the  disaster  by  which  a portion  of  the  iron 
was  lost. 

There  is  some  contradictory  evidence  in  regard  to  a portion  of  the  facta  aa 
above  set  forth,  but  the  preponderance  of  testimony  is  such  that  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  in  regard  to  any  of  them. 

These  facts  being  found,  the  next  question  is,  what  is  the  law  on  the  subject 
of  the  liabilities  and  responsibilities  of  common  carriers  of  goods  for  hire  in  a 
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eaaa  of  thio  kind ; when  they  be^n,  bow  long*they  continue,  or  when  they  cease ; 
or  when  the  carrier  discharges  himself  of  the  custody  of  the  goods  in  his  charac- 
ter of  common  carrier!  These  liabilitiea  and  responsibilities  commence  when 
the  goods  are  placed  on  board  the  carrying  vessel ; they  continue  during  the 
voyage,  and  until  the  goods  are  safely  delivered  to  the  consignee  at  the  port  of 
diMharge,  or  are  placed  in  such  a situation  at  such  port  of  discharge,  as  either  by 
law  or  general  usage  is  equivalent  to  such  delivery  to  Uie  consignee, 
and  until  they  are  either  delivered  to  the  consignee,  or  are  placed  in  such 
a situation  at  the  port  of  discharge,  as  is  either  by  law  or  general  usage 
equivalent  to  such  personal  delivery,  the  carrier  is  not  discharge  of  the  cus- 
tody and  safety  of  the  goods,  but  is  responsible  for  the  same.  It  is  claimed 
by  the  libelants  that  the  iron,  though  safely  carried  to  the  port  of  disc^barge, 
was  not  at  such  port  either  safely  delivered  to  them,  or  safelv  placed  in  such  a 
situation  as  is,  either  by  law  or  general  usage,  equivalent  to  such  (^rsonal  delivery. 

The  law  and  general  usage  in  this  country  in  regard  to  foreign  vopges,  or 
goods  brought  from  a foreign  country,  seems  now  to  be  well  settled,  and  appears 
to  be  this : that  under  a bill  of  lading  in  the  ordinary  form,  the  carrier  is  not 
bound  to  make  a personal  delivery  of  the  goods  to  the  consignee ; but  it  will  be 
sufficient  if  he  lands  them  in  a proper  manner  at  the  usual  wharf  or  proper  place 
of  landing,  and  gives  due  and  reasonable  notice  thereof  to  the  consignee.  Such 
lamlinff,  with  such  notice,  is  equivalent  to  a personal  delivery  to  the  consignee. 
(Angeii  and  Ames  on  carriers,  sec.  310.) 

Such  landing  place,  in  order  to  make  it  equivalent  to  a personal  delivery,  must 
be  a proper  place  for  landing,  and  the  landing  must  be  made  in  a proper  manner. 
No  unsafe  landing  place  can  be  a proper  landing  place,  and  no  unsafe  mode  qr 
wj^  of  landing  can  be  considered  as  a proper  mode  or  way  of  landing  the  goods. 

It  has  been  sometimes  claimed,  when  the  question  of  the  liability  of  common 
carriers  has  been  presented  before  courts,  that  where  the  consignee  is  not  the 
owner  of  the  gooas,  but  is  a third  person,  the  rule  is  a little  di&ront;  and  that 
in  such  a case  the  carrier,  when  there  is  no  personal  delivery,  in  order  to  make 
his  responsibility  cease,  must  not  only  land  the  goods  in  a proper  place,  and  give 
due  and  reasonable  notice  thereof  to  the  consignee,  but  that  he  must  also,  after 
the  goods  are  unladen,  secure  them  by  housing  or  otherwise,  if  no  consignee 
appears,  or  if  he  neglects  or  refuses  to  accept  the  goods.  The  district  judge  of 
the  Southern  District  of  New  York,  when  the  case  of  the  Grafton  was  l^fore 
him,  as  appears  by  the  report  of  the  case  in  1 Blatchford,  Circuit  Court  Reports, 
p.  175,  decided,  **  That  in  a well  settled  course  of  trade,  such  as  existed  in  New 
York,  in  relation  to  coasting  vessels,  the  delivery  of  a cargo  on  the  dock,  with 
notice  to  its  oumers  of  the  time  and  place  of  unlading  them,  placed  the  cargo  at 
their  risk,  and  discharged  the  vessel  from  liability.  But  that  in  case  the  cargo 
was  addressed  to  a mere  consignee,  the  vessel  would  be  under  the  further  obli- 
gation to  secure  the  property,  after  it  was  unladen,  if  no  consignee  appeared,  or 
ii‘  he  refused  to  accept  the  goods.” 

There  are  many  good  and  substantial  reasons  why  the  carrier  should  be  re- 
quired to  do  more,  where  there  is  no  personal  deliveir  in  the  case,  when  the 
consignee  is  a third  person,  than  should  be  required  of  him  when  the  consignee 
is  the  owner  of  the  goods.  But  waiving  the  consideration  of  the  question 
whether  a different  rule  exists  in  the  one  case  from  what  exists  in  the  other, 
I will  consider  this  case  as  if  the  consignee  were  the  owner  of  the  goods. 

The  carrier  may  not  be  bound  under  a bill  of  lading  in  the  ordinary  form  to 
unlade  his  cargo  at  the  place  selected  by  the  consignee.  If,  however,  the  car- 
rier selects  the  place  to  land  the  goods,  he  must  select  a good  and  safe  and 
proper  place  for  landing  them.  What  would  be  a good  a^  safe  and  proper 
place  for  landing  one  kind  or  quality  or  quantity  of  goods,  would  not  be  a 
good  and  safe  and  proper  place  for  landing  another  kind  or  quality  or  quantity  of 
goods.  Has  then  the  carrier,  in  this  case,  done  that  which  is  equivalent  to  a 
persona]  delivery  of  the  iron  to  the  consignee!  If  he  has  safely  unladen  it  in 
a safe  and  proper  place,  and  in  a safe  and  proper  manner,  and  given  due  and 
reasonable  notice  to  the  consi^ee,  then  he  has.  If  he  has  not,  then  he  is 
liable  for  the  damage  which  has  been  sustained  by  the  loss  of  the  iron. 
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occasioned  by  the  breakings  of  the  pier  upon  which  it  was  by  the  carrier 
placed. 

On  Friday,  the  25th  of  June,  at  about  1 1 o’clock,  a.  m.,  about  seventy  or 
eighty  tons  of  the  iron  had  been  discharged  and  placed  on  the  pier.  The 
assistant  dockmaster,  seeing  that  quantity  on  the  pier  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  placed,  and  that  those  on  board  were  in  the  act  of  discharging  more,  and 
apprehending  danger,  notified  the  captain  of  the  Majestic,  not  to  discharge  any 
more  on  the  pier.  For  a time  those  on  board  the  vessel  stopped  discharging.  In 
the  afiernoon  of  the  same  day,  however,  they  recommencea,  when  the  dockmaa- 
ter,  apprehending  danger,  ordered  them  to  stop.  On  the  morning  of  Saturday, 
the  26th  of  June,  they  continued  to  discharge  the  iron  on  the  pier,  up  to  about 
11  o’clock,  when  about  150  tons  of  it  having  been  placed  on  the  pier,  the  pier, 
from  the  weight  of  the  iron  upon  it,  broke  down,  and  the  iron  was  precipitated 
into  the  water,  and  a good  portion  of  it,  about  fifty  tons,  was  lost  The  captain 
in  his  deposition  says,  that  on  Saturday  they  continued  to  discharge  until  the 
pier  fell.  The  captain  was  warned  of  the  danger,  but  persisted  in  overloading 
the  pier,  by  which  the  pier  broke.  The  pier  was  safe  find  proper  for  a certain 
quantity  of  iron,  but  not  safe  and  proper  for  150  tons  placed  on  it  in  the  manner 
that  this  iron  was  placed.  For  the  quantity  placed  on  the  pier,  in  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  placed  it  was  not  safe,  and  therefore  not  a proper  place.  Of  this 
the  captain  was  notiOed  before  the  danger  had  been  encountered.  The  carrier, 
therefore,  has  not  safely  landed  the  iron  in  a proper  and  safe  place,  and  in  a 
proper  and  safe  manner  for  the  quantity  that  was  discharged.  He  has  not,  there- 
fore, done  that  which  is  equivalent  to  a personal  delivery  of  the  iron  to  the 
consignee ; for,  to  do  that,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  have  landed  it  in  a pro- 
per place,  a place  proper  for  the  amount  that  was  landed.  By  his  not  complying 
with  the  stipulation  contained  in  the  bill  of  lading,  to  safely  discharge  the  iron 
in  a proper  place,  the  loss  has  happened,  and  he  must  be  answerable  for  the 
damage  which  has  been  occasioned. 

It  is  contended,  however,  by  the  respondent,  that  the  claim  for  this  damage  is 
not  such  a claim  as  can  be  enforced  in  a Court  of  Admiralty ; that  the  cause  of 
action,  if  any  exists,  had  its  origin  on  the  land ; that  the  damage  occurred  by  an 
act  done  on  the  land  and  not  on  the  water.  The  claim  which  the  libelants  make 
is  for  damages  for  the  violation,  by  the  respondent,  of  a maritime  contract,  en- 
tered into  by  him  to  safely  carry  the  iron  from  Belfast  to  New  York,  and  there 
safely  deliver  it  to  the  libelants.  And  the  ground  of  complaint  is,  that  it  was 
not  safely  delivered.  After  the  decision  in  the  case  of  the  Grafton,  above  referred 
to,  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  on  this  point.  That  case  was  a libel  tn  rem,  filed 
in  the  District  Court,  and  upon  a bill  of  lading  for  the  carrying  of  a quan- 
tity of  hemp  from  New  Orleans  to  New  York,  and  there  safely  delivering  it  to 
the  libelants.  After  the  hemp  was  discharged  on  the  wharf,  and  not  before,  a 
portion  of  it  was  damaged  by  rain,  and  for  that  damage  a recovery  was  had. 

The  decree  of  the  court  therefore  is,  that  the  libelants  do  recover  the  amount 
of  the  damage  occasioned  to  the  iron  by  the  breaking  of  the  pier,  and  that  it  be 
referred  to  a commissioner  to  ascertain  and  report  what  that  damage  is. 

For  libelants,  Messrs.  Benedict,  Scoville  and  Benedict;  for  respondent,  Messrs. 
Owen  and  Betts. 


LIABILIT7  OF  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

We  6nd  the  following  important  decision  by  a Select  Committee  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Chamber  of  Commerce,  as  arbiters,  reported  in  the  Price  Current  of  that 
city.  In  publishing  this  decision  of  the  majority  of  the  committee,  our  cotem- 
porary remarks : — 

**  The  question  decided  by  this  committee  is  one  of  more  than  ordinary  importance, 
and  the  decision  has  therefore  attracted  pretty  general  attention.  The  point  of  the 
matter  in  dispute  was : Whether  a commission  merchant,  whose  universal  custom  bad 
been  to  guaranty  all  time  sales,  became  liable  to  his  principal  when  the  sale  was 
made,  or  when  me  goods  were  delivered  and  the  notes  given.  In  this  case  the  sale 
was  made  while  the  goods  were  in  transitu,  and  on  four  months’  time  from  the  daU 
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of  delirary.  Before  the  goods  were  received,  the  purchaser  failed,  aod  the  property 
was  re  sold  hj  McCutchean  A Collins,  at  a price  below  the  original  sale ; and  for  this 
difference  Wann  A McBimej  sought  to  hold  the  former  liable,  on  the  ground  that  they 
bMame  principals  the  moment  the  sale  was  made.  The  majority  of  the  committee 
did  not  sustain  thb  claim,  and  thereby  decided  that  a guarantor  does  not  become 
liable  until  the  goods  are  delivered  and  an  equivalent  received  therefor,  unless  it 
should  appear  that  the  agent  did  not  exercise  due  caution  as  the  standing  and  credit 
of  the  purchaser.  There  may  be  objections  to  the  establishment  of  a custom  that  will 
accord  with  this  decision,  but  it  is,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  less  objectionable  by  fiir  than 
that  urged  by  the  minority.  We  also  published  this  week  a full  report  of  a decision 
rendered  by  the  majority  and  minority  of  another  committee,  with  reference  to  the 
responsibility  and  liability  of  commission  merchants.  More  than  a year  ago  we  urged 
the  importance  of  a convention  of  representatives  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce,  or 
Boards  of  Trade,  of  the  several  leading  cities  of  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of 
a^eeing  upon  a ^ Code  of  Customs,'  and  considering  such  other  matters  connected 
with  the  general  interest  of  the  mercantile  community  as  mi^ht  be  suggested,  and 
every  week’s  experience  strengthens  our  convictions  that  there  is  an  existing  necessity 
for  such  a convention.  The  laws  of  the  several  States  are  in  most  cases  indefinite 
with  reference  to  matters  which  are  frequently  disputed  between  merchants,  all  of 
which  might  be  settled  promptly  and  amicably  had  we  a * Code  of  Customs.”* 

Select  Committee  of  Chamber  of  Commerce. — Waim  & McBiruey  v$, 
McCutchean  Collins. 

This  suit  is  brought  to  recover  difference  In  price  between  first  sale  to  ar- 
rive, and  sale  after  arrival — the  parties  to  whom  first  sold  failing  before  delivery. 
From  the  statements,  letters,  &.c.,  submitted  in  evidence  before  the  committee, 
it  appears  that  the  invoice  was  sent  on  the  24th  January,  1853,  of  a shipment  of 
300  hhds.  of  meat  to  McCutchean  & Colliifs,  of  Philadelphia,  for  account  Wann 
dt  McBirney,  of  Cincinnati.  On  28th,  Wann  & McBirney  dispatch  McCutchean 

Collins  to  sell  invoice  to  arrive.  The  party  make  sale  to  a Baltimore  house, 
(Cassard  dt  Co.,)  and  advise  owners  on  2d  February.  Some  of  the  property  ar- 
rived at  Baltimore  on  9th  March,  consigned,  as  was  the  whole  lot,  to'  McCutch- 
ean dt  Co.’s  agents,  Lippencott  d:.  Co.  As  but  a small  part  arrived,  it  was  left 
in  depot  until  shipment  was  completed.  Between  the  9th  and  the  17th,  2,700 
hams  were  taken  out  of  depot  by  Cassard  Co.,  McCutchean  & Collins  not 
knowing  how  they  got  them,  or  by  whose  authority  they  were  taken.  No  de- 
livery was  made  by  McC.  & Co.  or  their  agents,  (as  Mr.  McCutchean  avers,)  of 
the  shipment.  So  soon  as  McC.  dt  Co.  heard  of  the  failure  of  Cassard  Co., 
Mr.  McCutchean  went  to  Baltimore,  and  finding  2,700  hams  meat  in  Cassard’s 
house,  took  from  them  an  equivalent  in  price,  simstituting  canvassed  hams  at  the 
market  price. 

It  would  appear  that  Cassard  & Co.  bought  the  invoice  at  four  months’  time 
from  delivery,  and  resold  the  lot,  or  portion  of  it,  to  Theo.  Perry  & Co.,  of  New 
York,  at  a profit  When  Cassand  dt  Co.  found  they  could  not  comply  with  the 
contract,  they  returned  in  value  what  they  had  taken,  and  allowed  Lippincott  dt 
Co.  to  send  on  the  meat  already  in  Baltimore,  to  Perry  d:.  Co.,  giving  McCutch- 
ean & Collins  advantage  of  the  trade  they  (Cassard  d:.  Co.)  had  made.  The 
bills  of  lading  were  transferred  to  McCutchean  Collins,  and  proceeds  went  to 
their  credit.  The  balance  of  shipment  came  on  in  lots  and  was  sold,  part  in 
Baltimore  and  part  in  Philadelphia,  for  account  Wann  & McBirney. 

The  sales  of  some  parts  (siaes)  paid  a profit  over  first  sale,  ana  others  a loss, 
on  the  shipment — say  |600. 

Are  McCutchean  ol  Collins  bound  to  pay  the  loss? 

First.  It  is  urged  that  McCutchean  & Cbllins  having  invariably  charged 
guaranty  commission  on  all  sales  of  property,  and  having  notified  owners  of 
sale,  they  became  the  guarantors  for  price,  as  also  money  tor  property. 

Second.  That  as  the  party  at  Baltimore,  who  purchased,  succeeded  in  getting 
a part  of  the  property,  though  without  consent  or  advice  of  the  party  selling,  it 
proves  a delivery,  and  hence  a sale. 

The  Committee  hold — 
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lat  No  equivalent  having  passed  for  the  property  sold,  nor  a delivery  made, 
no  guaranty  can  attach.  (See  statute  Frauds  and  Perjuries  in  Ohio  and  Penn- 
sylvania : “ That  no  action  shall  be  brought  whereby  to  charge  the  defendant 
upon  any  special  promise  to  answer  for  the  debt,  default,  or  miscarriage  of  an- 
other person,  unless  the  agreement  upon  which  such  action  shall  be  brought,  or 
some  memorandum  or  note  thereof,  shall  be  in  writing,  and  signed  by  the  party, 
to  be  charged  therewith,  or  some  other  person  thereto  by  him  or  her  lawfully 
authorized.”) 

2d.  As  the  agents  could  not  in  justice  to  themselves  as  honorable  men,  have 
been  benefited  by  any  advance  in  the  market  on  the  second  sale,  they  are  not 
liable  for  loss;  for  until  pro{)erty  was  sold  and  delivered,  or  passed  beyond  their 
control,  they  were  merely  agents. 

3d.  The  a^nts  become  principal  when  they  guaranty  the  owners  against  loss 
by  note,  or  that  which  they  took  as  an  equivalent  for  the  article  sold. 

4th.  A guaranty  commission  does  not  cover  loss  by  spoiled  meat,  as  the  agent 
is  authorized  to  buy  to  fill  the  contract  at  the  expense  of  owner. 

5th.  It  cannot  be  for  price,  in  case  of  failure  on  the  part  of  purchasers  to  com- 
ply, (unless  the  sale  be  made  to  an  irresponsible  person,  notoriously  so,  show- 
ing a want  of  caution  and  proper  diligence  on  the  part  of  the  agent,)  provided 
the  party  was  good  and  in  fair  standing  at  the  time  of  sale. 

6th.  A guaranty  is  only  necessary  and  expected  when  the  article  sold  passes 
into  other  hands,  oeyond  the  control  of  the  agent  or  owner ; when  notes  mms, 
or  some  equivalent,  by  virtue  of  which  the  purchaser  is  entitled  to  demand  the 
property ; for  while  the  property  is  still  in  the  possession  of  the  agent,  it  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  owner. 

7th.  By  the  contract  for  the  sale  to  the  house  in  Baltimore,  the  agents  may 
have  passed  the  right  of  property,  but  the  right  of  possession  was  still  in 
McCutchean  & Collins,  as  agents  of  Wann  & McBirney,aod  they  are  entitled  to 
that  possession  until  the  purchaser  completed  the  sale  by  delivery  of  notes,  or 
payment  of  cash. 

Before  the  delive^  of  the  property,  the  circumstances  of  the  parties  changed, 
by  the  insolvency  of  the  purchasers.  The  agents  are  not  bound  to  take  the 
notes,  and  had  they  done  so,  would  not  have  acted  with  proper  priidence  and 
discretion ; therefore,  (guaranty  or  no  guaranty,)  they  would  have  been  respon- 
sible. 

McCutchean  d&  Collins  acted  simply  as  agents  of  Wann  McBimey.  No 
improper  conduct  is  charged  against  them — no  want  of  business  tact  or  discre- 
tion—but,  on  the  contrary,  they  acted  in  good  faith.  As  long  ns  the  property 
was  in  their  hands,  it  was  there  as  the  property  of  Wann  & McBirney,  until  a 
complete  sale  had  been  made,  by  delivery  of  notes  or  payment  of  cash.  The 
property  had  been  delayed  some  three  week»,  and  but  little  had  arrived  when  the 
purchaser  failed.  Had  it  arrived,  os  was  supposed,  by  due  course  of  transporta- 
tion, property  would  have  been  delivered,  notes  taken,  and  all  parties  satisfied. 
But  before  it  all  arrived,  purchasers  failed,  and  did  not  claim  the  property ; but, 
on  the  contrary,  declared  their  inability  to  take  it ; put  McC.  C.  in  possession 
of  an  equivalent  for  what  had  been  taken  out  of  R.  R.  depot;  transferred  to 
them  a contract  they  had  with  a New  York  house,  by  which  McC.  & C.  got  an 
advance  in  price  over  the  first  sale,  for  what  had  arrived  at  Baltimore ; and 
throughout  the  whole  transaction  evidently  declared,  by  their  acts,  that  they 
were  not  the  owners  of  the  property.  At  this  very  time,  it  appears  the  creditors 
of  the  Baltimore  house  were  seeking  some  clue, some  misstep  taken  by  McCutch- 
ean  & Collins,  by  which  they  miglA  take  this  property  as  the  assets  of  Caasard 
& Co.  It  was  not  done,  and  we  must  conclude  there  was  no  ground  to  base  the 
claim  upon,  or  it  would  have  been  attempted. 

McCutchean  & Collins  knowing  the  position  and  circumstances  of  Cassard  dt 
Co.,  are  not  bound  to  take  their  notes,  and  had  they  done  so,  would  have  been 
responsible,  (without  having  guarantied.)  because  having  act^  without  proper 
discretion  and  prudence,  they  deprive  Wann  & McBirney  of  the  primary  security, 
viz.,  the  note  of  a solvent  purchaser.  Wann  McBirney  expected  and  were  en- 
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titled  to  a double  security,  that  of  the  purchaser  and  McCntchean  & Collins,  as 
guarantors ; and  with  this  right  to  the  security  of  both  purchaser  and  the  agent 
as  guarantor,  and  the  purcln^r  having  failed  before  delivery,  Wann  & McBirney 
had  the  right  to  stop  the  property  in  transitu,  which  was  done  in  good  faith  by 
their  agents,  or  rather  stopped  by  consent  of  both  parties  before  the  completion 
of  the  contract. 

The  only  ground  on  which  McCutchean  & Collins  could  be  held  responsible, 
we  think  would  be  gross  neglect  in  making  a contract  with  a firm  whom  they 
know  to  be  insolvent;  or  in  selling  to  one  whom  an  ordinarily  prudent  merchant 
would  not  have  trusted. 

Nothing  before  us  warrants  such  a conclusion.  We  decide  Wann  & McBirney 
have  no  claim  upon  McCutchean  & Collins  for  loss  in  sale  of  property. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

JAMES  F.  TORRENCE, ) Mnjority  of 
HENRV  NYE,  iCommlUee. 

FROMJSSORT  NOTE — DISCOUNTED. 

In  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  (Portland,  Maine,  Oct.,  1853,)  Judge  Wells 
presiding.  President,  Directors,  and  Company  of  the  Atlantic  Bank  plaintiffs  vs. 
George  W.  Woodman  ei  al  defendants. 

This  ^as  an  action  brought  to  rei'over  a note  for  $4,192  00,  given  by  True  & 
Woodman  to  Beebe,  Morton  & Co.,  of  Boston,  indorsed  by  the  said  Beebe,  Mor- 
ton Sl  Co.,  and  discounted  at  the  Shoe  & Leather  Dealers'  Bank,  Boston.  When 
near  its  maturity,  it  was  sent  by  Longley  & Co.’s  Express  for  collection  of  True, 
Woodman  & Co.  After  passing  through  several  hands,  it  was  finally  discounted 
at  the  Atlantic  Bank ; at  least  the  plaintiffs  endeavored  to  prove  it  was  there  dis- 
counted. It  appeared  in  defence  that  the  President  of  the  Atlantic  Bank  dis- 
counted the  note  without  the  concurrent  jurisdiction  of  the  Directors,  which  was 
finally  ratified  a few  days  after  by  the  Directors,  and  the  note  entered  on  the  Dis- 
count Book.  The  ground  of  defence  was  that  the  bank  obtained  the  note  by 
fraudulent  means,  and  discounted  the  same  without  the  action  of  the  Directors  as 
above  stated,  until  a number  of  days  subsequent  to  its  reception.  The  defend- 
ants also  offered  to  introduce  testimony  tending  to  show  that  the  bank  had  ex- 
ceeded its  limits,  by  issuing  more  bills  than  allowed  by  its  charter,  which  testi- 
mony was  rejected  by  the  court  as  irrelevant;  that  the  bank  was  amenable  to  the 
laws,  and  w^is  liable  to  a forfeiture  of  its  charter  for  over-issues,  and  ought  to 
have  its  charter  taken  away  by  the  legislature  if  it  had  violated  it.  But  that  con- 
stituted no  defence  for  the  collection  of  its  note.  Verdict  for  plaintiffs,  for  the 
full  amount  of  note  and  interest 


NEW  LAW  OF  OHIO  RELATING  TO  DEBTORS. 

Under  a recent  enactment,  says  the  Cincinnati  Price  Current^  which  is  em- 
braced in  the  code  of  Ohio  laws,  a debtor  who  is  suspected  of  having  disposed 
of  his  property  for  the  purpose  of  defrauding  his  creditors,  can* be  brought  be- 
fore a probate  judge  and  required  to  testify  under  oath  with  reference  to  the 
matter.  The  first  case  under  this  law,  that  we  have  heard  of,  was  brought  in 
this  city  during  the  last  week,  and  the  result  was  the  defendants  gave  security 
for  the  payment  of  the  debt,  although  they  failed  some  time  since  and  were  re- 
ported to  be  worth  nothing.  This  law  we  regard  as  the  most  useful  in  our  stat- 
ute books.  It  had  become  absolutely  necessary  to  have  an  enactment  of  the 
kind  to  check  the  dishonest  practices  of  the  day.  It  was  so  common  for  people 
to  enrich  themselves  by  failing,  that  what  might  be  considered  an  honest  failure 
rarely  occurs,  in  the  estimation  of  business  men  generally.  The  practices  of 
knaves  carried  away  the  entire  ground  upon  w'hich  confidence  in,  or  sympathy 
for  honest  men,  who  proved  unfortunate  in  business  could  be  ba.sed.  Thus,  as 
is  always  the  case,  the  latter  have  suffered  equally  the  penalty  due  only  to  the 
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former.  Fearful,  indeed,  are  the  inroads  that  have  been  made  in  this  way  upon 
mercantile  integrity ; and  none  have  more  reason  to  bo  thankful  for  the  law  than 
those  who,  without  dishonest  motives,  may  be  compelled  to  compound  with 
their  creditors. 

FRAUDULENT  MAKINO  AWAY  WITH  AND  CONCEALMENT  OF  PROPERTY. 

An  insolvent  had  committed  several  inconsistencies  in  his  schedule.  It  also 
appeared  that  after  his  imprisonment  he  had  made  over  his  house  and  furniture 
to  his  landlord  for  an  insufTieient  consideration;  and  he  further  refused  to  lodge 
a copy  of  documents  connected  with  a marriage  settlement  of  JE300  a-year  id- 
leged  to  have  been  made  to  the  sole  and  separate  use  of  his  wife.  The  Dublin 
Insolvent  Debtors’  Court  held  that  these  circumstances  constituted  ah  improper 
making  away  and  concealment,  though  no  witnesses  were  called  to  prove  the 
latter  point. — Belfast  (Ireland)  Mercantile  Journal, 


BANKRUPTCY — WIFE’s  ESTATE. 

The  wife  of  a bankrupt  had  had  money  settled  on  her  for  her  separate  us^ 
witli  remainder  to  her  children.  The  wife  was  dead,  as  were  her  trustees,  and  it 
was  held  that  the  children  were  entitled  to  prove  as  for  a debt,  without  the  ap- 
pointment of  new  trustees;  but  that  the  shares  of  certain  children  deceased 
should  go  to  the  bankrupt’s  estate,  he  having  become,  by  the  death  of  the  child- 
ren, entitled  to  such  shares. — Belfast  (Ireland)  Mercantile  Journal, 


COMMERCIAL  CHRONICLE  AND  REVIEW. 


• S1fia4L  CODRSX  or  TRADE— STATE  OF  THE  MONET  MARKET  THROUOnoUT  THE  COUNTRY— srRIH* 
TRADE  IN  DOMESTIC  COTTON  AND  WOOLEN  FABRICS— THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  ADMITTIKO  RAW  MATS- 
BIALS  DUTY  FREE— PROSPECTS  FOR  IMPORTED  FABRIC  S— REVIEW  OP  THE  BANK  RETCRKS  IN  NEW 
YORK  CITY— COMPARISON  OF  TUB  RETURNS  OF  TUE  PHILADELPHIA  AND  NEW  YORK  CITY  BANKS, 
AND  OP  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  AND  NEW  YORK  STATE  BANKS— CUANOB  IN  THE  CONDITION  OF  TUB 
HBW  ORLEANS  BANKS— CASH  REVENUE  AT  NEW  YORK— RECEIPTS  OF  CALIFORNIA  GOLD,  AND  DB- 
POSITS  AND  COINAOB  AT  TUE  PUILADKLPBIA  AND  NEW  ORLEANS  MINTS— FOREIGN  IMPORTS  AT 
NEW  YORK  FOR  JANUARY,  IN  GENERAL  MERCUANDISB  AND  DRY  00<lD8— EXPORTS  PROM  NEW 
YORK  TO  FOREION  PORTS— COMPARATIVE  SHIPMENTS  OP  PRODUCE  — SUPPLY  OP  CEREALS  IN  BU- 
ROPB— COMPARATIVE  PRICES  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN,  WITH  THE  EFFECT  OF  ADVANCED  RATES  DPOB 
OENKRAL  CONSUMPTION,  ETC.,  ETC. 

The  interests  of  Commerce  in  every  department  have  been  more  or  less  afiTeet- 
ed  by  the  continuance  of  European  troubles,  and  during  the  past  month  there  has 
been  no  raaterfal  change  in  the  general  current  of  events.  Money  has  been 
steadily  supplied  outside  of  the  banks  in  nearly  all  the  principal  markets  at  9 a 
12  per  cent,  but  the  demand  at  this  rate  has  been  active,  and  sudicient  to  absorb 
the  floating  means.  In  Cincinnati  higher  rates  have  been  paid,  especially  for 
short  loans;  and  part  of  the  lime  borrowers  in  the  street  have  been  charged  at 
the  rate  of  H a 2}  per  cent  a month.  Toward  the  close  of  the  month  there  was 
less  stringenev  at  most  points  in  the  interior.  In  some  places  a largo  amoant 
of  funds  is  locked  up  in  produce,  which  c^innot  be  moved  before  the  opening  of 
navigation ; but  the  money  has  been  distributed  among  the  producers,  and  will 
soon  find  its  way  into  the  natural  current  .again.  At  the  South,  cotton  has  come 
forward  more  freely,  and  the  supply  of  money  at  the  principal  points  has  not 
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been  sufficient  to  meet  the  necessary  advances.  Large  shipments  of  specie  to 
the  receiving  ports  have  been  made  from  the  North,  but  not  enough  to  keep  up 
the  price  of  foreign  exchange,  which  has  been  heavy  and  declining.  The  Spring 
trade  has  been  dull  and  backward.  In  domestic  goods  there  has  been  less  regu- 
larity. Plain  cottons  have  mostly  maintained  their  value,  although  styles  not 
recognized  as  standard  have  been  offered  more  freely.  Printed  calicoes  have 
been  active,  but  holders  have  crowded  their  stock,  the  cost  of  the  goods  being 
too  high  to  be  kept  long  on  hand.  The  usual  annual  sale  of  printed  lawns  at 
New  York  was  well  attended,  but  the  goods  averaged  only  Ilf  cents  per  yard, 
against  ]3f  cents,  the  average  of  the  previous  year.  Even  at  this  decline,  how- 
ever, the  manufacturers  realize  a small  profit,  the  expenses  of  the  sale  being  less 
than  attends  the  distribution  in  small  lots,  while  two  objects  are  accomplished 
which  help  the  progress  of  the  work.  The  importations  are  kept  down,  and  the 
goods,  by  their  cheapness,  are  thrown  into  general  consumption.  The  domestic 
woolen  interests  continue  depressed;  plain  broadcloths  of  all-wool  fabric  sell 
slowly,  and  yield  a poor  return  to  the  manufacturer ; while  fancy  cassimeres  and 
satinets  are  reduced  by  the  competition  among  producers,  until  the  profit  of  pre- 
vious seasons  is  nearly  lost.  In  this  connection,  the  manufacturers  are  looking 
with  unusual  interest  to  the  action  of  Congress  in  regard  to  the  proposed  revision 
of  the  tariff.  Secretary  Guthrie  received  high  commendation  from  nearly  all 
classes  of  the  American  people  by  the  principle  which  he  assumed  in  his  annual 
report,  that  raw  materials  and  manufacturers’  dyestuffs  ought  to  be  admitted  duty 
free.  The  chief,  and  nearly  the  only  limitation  to  this  principle  which  he  pro- 
posed, was  in  wool,  upon  which  he  still  recommended  a duty  of  25  per  cent,  ex- 
cept for  qualities  valued  less  than  10  cents  per  pound.  The  further  limitation  to 
this  clause  contained  in  the  proposition,  os  finally  laid  before  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means,  would  make  even  this  exception  of  little  value  to  manufac- 
turers. We  believe  that  the  entire  abrogation  of  all  duties  upon  raw  materials 
would  give  an  impulse  to  American  industry  and  enterprise  which  it  could  receive 
from  no  other  source.  The  admission  of  wool  free  of  duty  would  create  such  a 
demand  for  this  material  for  manufacturing,  that  even  wool-growers  themselves 
would  share  in  the  common  benefit.  Wool  is  not  an  article  whose  production 
can  be  increased  rapidly  and  indefinitely.  As  the  population  of  the  world  extends, 
the  natural  tendency  is  toward  increased  cultivation  of  the  soil,  at  the  expense  of 
flocks  and  herds.  Sheep,  in  particular,  are  most  troublesome  stock  in  thickly- 
settled  communities,  and  the  demand  for  the  meat  must  always  compete  with  the 
demand  for  the  fleece.  If  wool  were  admitted  free,  after  the  first  efiect  of  the 
disarrangement  was  over  the  price  would  probably  steadily  advance,  both  here 
and  abroad.  Our  manufacturers  could  better  afibrd  to  pay  even  an  exorbitant 
price  for  it,  if  there  were  no  duty  on  the  receipts,  because  foreign  manufacturers 
would  have  to  pay  the  same. 

The  Spring  trade  from  importers’  hands  has  been  irregular,  and  most  descrip- 
tions of  foreign  goods  have  been  crowded  upon  the  market,  either  from  private 
hands,  or  through  the  auction  rooms. 

The  banks  have  made  some  slight  attempts  at  expansion,  but  have  generally 
contracted  again  if  they  found  their  deposits  or  specie  decreasing.  At  New  York 
the  progress  has  been  the  most  uniform,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table, 
containing  the  weekly  averages,  compiled  from  official  returns 
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WSXKLT  AYXEAGKS  OF  NBW  YORK  CITY  BANKS. 


AveraM  amoant  Avera^  Average  Arerage 

of  Loans  atnount  of  amount  of  amount  of 

Weekending.  and  Discounts.  Specie.  Circulation.  Deposits. 

August  6,1868 $97,899,499  $9,746,441  $9,618,058  $60,679,797 

August  18 94,688,282  10,658,518  9,461,948  57,467^04 

August  20 94,074,717  11,082.274  9,889,727  57,307,228 

August  27 92,387,618  11,819,040  9,427,191  57,431,891 

September  8 91,741,338  11,268,049  9,664,294  67,602,970 

September  10 91,108,847  11,880,698  9,697,886  67,645.164 

September  17 90,190,689  11,860,285  9,566,728  57.612,301 

September  24 90,092,765  11,840,926  9,477,641  68,312,884 

October  1 90,149,640  11,231,912  9,621,666  57,968,661 

October  8 ' 89,128,998  10,266,602  9,678,468  67,985,760 

October  15 87,837,278  11,880,172  9,464,714  59,068,674 

October  22 85,367,931  10,803,264  9,888,643  65.748,729 

October  29 83,400,821  10,866,672  9,300,360  53,885,462 

November  6 88,092,680  11,771,880  9,492,168  66,500,977 

November  12 82.882,409  12.828,675  9,287,629  66.201,007 

November  19 88,717,622  18,691,824  9,151,448  57,446,424 

November  26 84,802,680  18.843,196  9,032,769  68,678,076 

December  8 85,824,766  12,830,772  9,138,686  68,486,207 

December  10. 86,708,028  12,498,760  9,076,704  67,888,076 

December  17 87,866,078  12,166,020  8,989,880  58,812,478 

December  24 88,766,402  12,074,499  8,872,764  68,164,302 

December  81 90,162,106  11,068,478  8,927,018  58.963,976 

January  7,1864.^ 90,183,887  11,506,124  9,076,926  60,886,862 

January  14 90,010,012  11,894,463  8,668,844  58,896,956 

January  21 90,068,738  11,466,166  8,606,235  69,071,262 

January  28 89,769,465  11,117,958  8,642,677  58,239,677 

February  4 90,549.577  11,684,653  8,996,657  61,208,466 

February  11 91,484,022  11,872,126  8,994,088  61,024,817 

February  18 92,698,085  11,742,884  8,954,464  61,826,669 


We  annex  a comparison  of  the  condition  of  the  banks  in  the  cities  of  Phila- 
delphia and  New  York  at  the  date  of  the  last  quarterly  returns : — 


Capital  Stock 

Loans  and  discounts  . . . 
Specie  and  specie  funds 

Circulation 

Deposits 


PhUadelphia,  16  banks.  N.  York,  57  banks. 
Not.  15,  1853.  Not.  19, 1853. 

, . $10,900,000  $47,000,000 

..  22,488,864  88,717,622 


5,418,696  18,691,824 

6,227,170  9,161,448 

14,086,827  67,446,424 


The  third  item  under  the  New  York  banks  includes  only  gold  and  silver, 
while  under  those  of  Philadelphia,  it  includes  much  of  other  assets. 

The  following  will  show  the  comparative  position  of  the  banks  throughout 
the  States  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  at  the  dates  mentioned;  the  totals 
include  also  the  items  given  above : — 


Capital  stock 

Circulation 

Due  other  banks 

Due  depositors 

Dividends  Unpaid 

Contingent  fund 

Discount,  interest,  and  exchange 

Pro6t8 

Due  Commonwealth 


IIABXUTIKS. 

PennsylTania  banks. 

November,  1853. 

$19,765,864  86 

17,411,970  96 

4,640,970  42 

21,667,014  19 

888,188  86 

2,110,679  69 

786,806  76 

609,846  90 

542,214  79 


New  York  banka. 
September,  1653. 
$76,692,076 
82.762,660 
28,262,667 
77.167.075 
8,002,614 
1,414,669 


10,288,894 

1,640,660 
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Loans  and  discounts 

Specie * 

Due  from  banks 

Notes  and  checks  of  other  banks. 

Real  estate  and  personal  property 

Bonds,  mortgages,  and  other  securities 

Stocks 

Expense  account 

Bills  receivable  and  post  notes 

Cash  items 

$44,796,884  94 
. 7.774,790  68 

5,876,788  07 
8,804,401  18 
1,007,848  25 
821,787  98 
1,141,649.  20 
77,987  67 
865,902  67 
486,986  20 

$149,668,119 

12,909,249 

18,279,617 

8,208,792 

6,061,746 

6,198,229 

20,787,197 

864,644 

146,604 

17,664,806 

The  banks  throughout  the  State  of  New  York  keep  little  or  no 

specie  on  hand, 

as  they  redeem  almost  altogether  through  the  city  banks. 

The  New  Orleans  banks,  in  their  returns  up  to  the  last  Saturday  of  January, 
show  an  increase  over  the  totals  for  December  of  $492,540  in  circulation, 
$230,313  in  other  cash  liabilities,  $324,312  in  loans  and  discounts,  $585,852  in 
exchange,  and  a decrease  of  $490,644  in  specie,  and  $393,353  in  deposits. 

The  receipts  for  cash  duties  have  fallen  off  during  the  last  week  or  two,  but 
previously  they  had  largely  increased.  The  following  will  show  the  totals  for 
January  at  the  port  of  New  York : — 


CASH  DUTlia  REOBIVSD  AT  XKW  TOEK  IN  JANUARY. 


Year. 

Amount. 

Year. 

Amount. 

1864 

, $4,879,286  82 

I860 

. $2,948,926 

1868 

, 3i3llll87  87 

1849 

, 1,898,024 

1852 

, 2,600,562  64 

1848 

. 2,282,688 

1851 

. 8,611,610  04 

1847 

. 1,422,664 

The  receipts  of  gold  from  California  since  January  Isl  show  a slight  decline, 
as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  the  rivers  in  that  section  having  been  low, 
and  the  local  uses  for  capital  having  become  more  various  and  absorbing.  The 
following  will  show  the  deposits  and  coinage  at  the  Philadelphia  and  New 
Orleans  mints  for  the  month  of  January,  1854 : — 


DBF08IT8  VOR  JANUARY. 


NEW  ORLEANS  MINT.  PHTLADBLFHIA  MINT. 

From  CatiforaUu  Total.  From  Califomla.  TotaL 


Gold $259,641  $819,616  $4,161,000  $4,201,000 

SUver 1,600  97,212  108,000 


Total  deposits $261,241  $416,827  $4,161,000  $4,809,000 

GOLD  OOINAOX. 

Pieces.  Value.  Pieeet.  Value. 

Doable  eagles 166,850  $8,187,000 

Eagles 6,600  $66,000  

Quarter  eagles 44,000  110,000  82,682  81,580 

Gold  doUars 66,808  66,808 

Bars 868,888 


Total  gold  coinage 60,600  $176,000  246,290  $8,648,271 


SILVBR  OOINAGR. 


Half  dollars 

...  66,400 

1382,000 

408,000 

Quarter  dollars 

Dimes 

....  72,000 

18,000 

1.196.000 

1.040.000 

2.644.000 

Total  silver  coinage 

....  188,400 

$850,000 

$204,000 

299,600 

104,000 


$607,000 
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COPPER  OOINAQE. 


Pieces.  Yalae.  Pieces.  Vsl«e. 

Cents 162,541  $1,526 

Half  cents 65,860  *77 


207.901  $1,80* 

Total  coinage 188,900  $626,000  $8,097,191  $4,262,078 


At  the  close  of  our  last  review  there  were  indications  that  the  increase  in  the 
imports,  noticed  throughout  last  year,  had  been  checked.  During  the  first  few 
days  of  January  there  was  a falling  oflf  in  the  receipts  even  at  New  York,  and 
the  invoices  known  to  be  on  the  way  were  not  considered  larger  than  usual ; but 
before  the  close  of  the  month  the  increase  again  commenced,  and  thus,  at  the 
port  of  New  York,  the  total  imports  for  January  wore  $6,166,829  greater  than 
for  the  same  month  of  1863;  $8,695,702  greater  than  for  January,  1852;  and 
$4,139,329  greater  than  for  January,  1861.  We  annex  a comparative  statement 
for  the  years  named : — 


rORXIGN  IMPORTS  AT  NEW  TORE  FOR  JANUARY. 


im.  18§S.  18St.  18S4. 

Entered  for  consumption $12,708,618  $8,684,811  $11,663,406  $16,651,416 

Entered  for  warehousing 1,611,847  1,281.694  642,^79  2,271,966 

Free  goods 937,660  1,041,456  1,202,288  1,896,068 

Specie 210,465  104,786  83,048  289,866 


Total  entered  at  the  port $16,468,470  $11,012,097  $18,440,970  $19,607,799 

Withdrawn  from  warehouse 1,024,246  1,684,662  1,686,865  2,889,616 


There  is  but  little  increase  in  the  imports  of  free  goods,  and  the  greatest  por- 
tion of  the  excess  is  in  the  amount  entered  directly  for  consumption.  The  stock 
in  bond  has  been  reduced,  the  withdrawals  having  exceeded  the  entries,  but  the 
business  at  the  warehouse  has  been  very  active.  Of  the  increased  receipts  of 
foreign  merchandise,  a much  smaller  amount  than  usual  is  included  in  the  clas- 
sification of  dry  goods,  the  bulk  of  the  increase  being  in  general  merchandise : — 


POREION  MERCHANDISE,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  SPECIE,  ENTERED  AT  NEW  TORE  FOR  THE  MONTH 

OF  JANUARY. 


18^1.  18S!.  m.  m. 

Drygoods $9,872,664  $7,927,876  $8,664,818  $10,282,470 

General  merchandise 6,885,461  2,979.986  4,843,104  9,876,829 


Total $16,268,016  $10,907,861  $18,407,922  $19,607,799 


The  business  for  the  coming  month  will  not  probably  show  the  same  com- 
parative excess,  but  will  hardly  be  as  light  as  most  persons  anticipated  at  the 
opening  of  the  year.  The  following  will  show  the  classification  of  the  receipts 
of  dry  goods : — 
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1ICPORT8  or  rOREIOlC  DRT  GOODS  AT  NRW  TORK  TOR  THE  MONTH  OF  JANUARY. 


KNTKRED  FOR  CONSUMPTION. 


18${. 

18S!. 

]8n. 

18M. 

Haoufactures  of  wool 

$1,600,098 

$1,306,322 

$1,614,372 

$1,671,261 

Manufactures  of  cotton - 

1,843,441 

1,308,452 

1,743,168 

2,626.816 

Manufactures  of  silk 

4,032,002 

2,970,633 

8,383.165 

2,972,981 

Manufactures  of  flax 

692,138 

669,161 

870,460 

972,844 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods - 

540,204 

461,243 

478,461 

631,879 

Total 

♦8,707,863 

$6,605,811 

$8,089,626 

$8,876,764 

WITHDRAWN  FROM 

WAREHOUSE. 

18il. 

18i2. 

18$3. 

18§4. 

Manufactures  of  wool 

$105,827 

$214,102 

$117,711 

$281,406 

Manufactures  of  cotton 

254,224 

280,601 

165,887 

448,056 

Manufactures  of  silk 

106,870 

291,886 

336,582 

506,488 

Manufactures  of  flax 

109,935 

121,635 

29,965 

121,618 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 

53,950 

22,320 

75,096 

84,676 

Total 

$680,306 

$930,544 

$724,741 

$1,387,284 

Add  entered  for  consumption.. 

8,707,883 

6,605,811 

8,089,626 

8,875,764 

Total  thrown  on  the  market. 

$9,838,189 

$7,536,855 

$8,814,867 

$10,262,998 

ENTERED  FOR  WAREHOUSING. 

18^1. 

18^2. 

18St. 

18a3. 

Manufactures  of  wool 

$139,656 

$184,111 

$72,951 

$239,510 

Manufactures  of  cotton 

222,412 

208,856 

103,491 

671,470 

Manufactures  of  silk 

206,005 

837,876 

283,769 

882,693 

Manufa  ctures  of  flax - 

54.855 

66,839 

11,616 

164,218 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods - 

42,253 

24,402 

58,476 

8,820 

Total. 

8664,681 

$1,821,565 

$475,192 

$1,366,706 

Add  entered  for  consumption.. 

8,707,883 

6,605,811 

8,089,626 

8,876,764 

Total  entered  at  the  port. . ■ 

$9,372,664 

$7,927,376 

$8,564,818 

$10,232,470 

Large  as  the  imports  have  been,  however,  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  exports 
has  been  still  greater,  the  total  for  January  showing  a gain  of  75  per  cent  over 
the  corresponding  total  of  last  year. 


EXPORTS  FROM  NSW  TORK  TO  FOREIGN  PORTS  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  JANUARY. 

1851.  1852.  185i.  1851. 

Domestic  produce |8, 152, 744  $2,419,296  $2,990,624  $5,304,208 

Foreign  merchandise— dutiable-. . 422,395  368,244  266,730  469,068 

“ free 61,584  26,693  42,674  71,624 

Specie 1,266,281  2,868,958  717,679  1,845,682 


Total  exports $4,893,004  $5,673,191  $4,046,607  $7,690,477 

“ exclusive  of  specie,  $3,626,783  $2,804,288  $3,298,928  $5,844,795 

By  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total  for  January,  1854,  exclusive  of 
specie,  was  $2,545,867  greater  than  for  January,  1853,  $3,040,562  greater  than 
for  January,  1852,  and  $2,218,062  greater  than  for  January,  1851.  This  ratio  of 
increase  has  continued  through  most  of  February,  and  would  have  been  much 
larger  but  for  the  high  prices  demanded  for  breadstufifs,  and  the  limited  stock  to 
be  had  on  the  northern  seaboard.  The  following  will  show  the  comparative 
shipments  of  certain  leading  articles  of  domestic  produce  from  January  Ist  to 
February  18th: — 
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SXFOBTB  FBOM  VXW  TOBK  TO  FORUGIC  FORTS  OF  nMtTAiiff  LUDIMO  AETKHJB  OF 

DOMR8TIO  PRODUCE. 


18».  1854. 


Aahes — pots. . . , 

....bbls 

777 

670 

pearls  . 

10 

176 

Beeswax 

Breadutuffa — 

lbs 

29,964 

89,806 

Wheat  flour. . 

. .bbls 

188,272 

277,282 

Rye  flour. . . . 

84 

2,091 

Com  meal . . . . 

7,697 

14.405 

Wheat 

. .bush  870,010 

676,748 

Rye 

.... 

102,656 

Oats 

. . . .~. 

6,060 

8,088 

Barley 

.... 

Com 

94,498 

610,826 

Oandles — mold . . 

»boxe9 

10,568 

9,712 

sperm, 

636 

666 

Goal 

. ..tons 

2,099 

8,498 

Cotton 

shales 

16,965 

39,328 

Hay 

797 

1,163 

Hope 



43 

103 

185S.  1854. 

Naval  stores bbls  86,447  69,778 

Oils— whale .gsMs  7,268  12,949 

sperm 181,088  87,038 

lard 1,826  2,616 

linseed........  1,079  817 

Provision — 

Pork bbls  6,086  9,179 

Beef 10,886  10,248 

Gut  meats .lbs  400,038  1,428,809 

Butter 107,910  266,190 

Cheese 928,868  478,591 

Lard 991.629  1,884,676 

Rice -trcs  2,286  6,244 

Tallow  .lbs  22,738  223.977 

Tobacco, crude.  ...pkgs  2,177  5,792 

Do.,  manufactured.  .ll»  474,132  214,665 
Whalebone 166,131  128,206 


This  shows  a marked  increase  in  nearly  every  article  embraced  in  the  list,  and 
if  long  continued  at  this  rate  would  certainly  lead  to  a return  of  some  of  the  gold 
which  has  been  shipped  hence  to  Europe  during  the  last  year.  There  is  much 
diversity  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  scarcity  of  breodstuffs  in  Great  Britain.  That 
the  crop  has  been  very  short  upon  the  continent  all  allow,  but  many  maintain 
that  throughout  England  large  supplies  have  been  kept  back  in  the  hands  of  the 
farmers,  who  have  been  looking  for  higher  rates.  Our  own  opinion  is,  that  the 
falling  off  in  the  crop  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  has  not  been  overrated, 
but  that  the  supply  needed  has  been  over-estiiAated,  few  writers  upon  this  sub- 
ject taking  into  account  the  great  falling  off  in  consumption  which  must  be  caused 
by  the  rapid  increase  in  prices.  This  may  be  better  realized  by  looking  at  the 
following  table  of  comparative  prices,  which  we  have  compiled  from  the  quarterly 
reports  of  the  Registrar  General : — 


.Vverage  price  of 
wheat  per  quarter  In 
^ . England  and  Wales, 

1*^52.  mi. 

IfarchSl 40s  lOd  45s  fd 

June  80 408  lOd  44s  6d 

Sept.  80 418  2d  618  lOd 

Dec.81 40s  6d  698  lOd 

Since  the  date  lost  noticed,  that 
increased.  For  the  Last  quarter  it 
was  693.  lOd.,  against  409.  6d.,  or 


Average  prices  of  Meat  per  Ib.  at  Leadenhall  and  New- 
gate market^  (by  the  carcaae.) 

Beef.  Mutton. 


1852.  1851.  1852.  1851. 

S4da6d  3fda6id  8H  a 6|d  4id  a 6|d 
Mean  4^d  Mean  4id  Mean  4|d  Mean  6fd 

8id  a 4|d  4d  a 5^i  8^1  a 5id  6d  a 6|d 

Mean  4d  Mean  4|  Mean  44d  Mean  6|d 

8id  a 5d  Aid  a 6d  4d  a 6d  6d  a 7id 

Mean  4id  Mean  b^d  Mean  6d  Mean  64d 

3d  a 6d  4d  a 6d  Aid  a 6|d  4^d  a 7d 

Mean  4d  Mean  6d  Mean  5^d  Mean  6|d 

is,  the  Slst  December,  the  price  has  further 
will  be  seen  that  the  average  price  of  wheat 
an  advance  of  upwards  of  70  per  cent.  The 


average  price  of  wheat  throughout  England  for  the  week  ending  January  28,  was 


839.  3d.,  nearly  one  hundred  per  cent  above  the  price  for  the  corresponding  week 
of  1862.  It  must  be  evident  to  any  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  condition  of 
the  laboring  classes  in  the  United  Kingdom  that,  with  such  a heavy  augmenta- 
tion in  price,  the  ratio  of  consumption  must  be  very  greatly  lessened,  and  that 
the  supply  needed  will  fall  far  short  of  the  difference  in  the  crop  which  has  led 
to  the  advanced  rates. 
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VSW  YORK  BANKIHO  DEPARTMEBTr, 

OONDTTION  OF  THB  BANKING  ASSOCIATIONS,  ETC.,  IN  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

We  publish  below  a summary  of  the  report  of  the  general  committee  of  the  Le- 
gislature of  New  York,  appointed  under  a concurrent  resolution  of  the  two  Houses, 
passed  on  the  20th  of  July,  1858,  in  pursuance  of  the  Act  of  May  25th,  1S41.  The 
committee  ascertained  from  the  books  of  the  Banking  Department  the  amount  of  cir- 
enlating  notes  issued  to  each  banking  association  and  individual  banker,  and  examined 
and  took  account  of  all  the  securities  deposited  with  the  Superintendent  of  the  De- 
partment for  their  redemption.  The  following  is  the  result  of  the  committee*8 
report; — 

The  whole  number  of  banking  associations  and  individual  bankers  doing  business 


under  “the  general  banking  law,”  on  the  1st  of  December  last...  268 

Banking  associations 169 

Individual  bankers 94 

268 

The  number  of  incorporated  banks  on  the  same  day  was 60 

Making  the  whole  number  of  banks  and  banking  associations  . . 828 


The  total  amount  of  circulating  notes  issued  to  banking  associations  and  individual 
bankers,  outstanding  on  the  Ist  day  of  December,  1853,  was  123,743,716,  for  the  re- 
demption of  which  securities  were  deposited  and  held  in  trust  by  the  superintendent, 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  $24,886,737  30,  viz: — 

Bonds  and  mortgages $5,777,577  89 

New  York  State  44  per  cent  stocks. $357,600  00 

“ “5  “ “ 6,587,726  16 

“ “54  “ “ 1,264,700  00 

“ “6  “ “ 8,752,146  26 

10,962,173  42 

United  States  5 per  cent  stocks 614,300  00 


“ 6 “ “ 4,724,849  02 

5,839,149  02 

Canal  revenue  certificates,  6 per  cent 1,408,500  00 

Arkansas  State  6 per  cent  stocks  . 827,000  00 

Illinois  State  6 per  cent  stocks 646,687  88 

Michigan  State  6 per  cent  stocks 172,000  00 

Cash  in  deposit  for  stocks  matured,  bonds  and  mortgages  paid,  and 
banks  closing  business 258,650  64 


$24,886,737  80 

Amount  of  securities  held  December  1st,  1852 20,230,112  67 


Increase  of  securities  for  the  year  ending  December  1st,  1853 $4,656,624  68 


Amount  of  circulation  outstanding  December  1st,  1853 $23,748,716  00 

Amount  of  circulation  outstanding  December  let,  1852 19,159,056  00 


Increase  of  circulation  for  the  year  ending  December  Ist,  1853. . . . $4,684,660  00 


In  addition  to  the  securities  held  in  trust  for  banking  associations  and  individual 
bankers,  as  above  stated,  the  following  securities  have  been  deposited  and  are  held 
in  trust  by  the  superintendent,  under  special  acts  of  the  Legislature,  viz : — 

For  the  Buffalo  Trust  Company,  Buffalo, 

Bonds  and  mortgages $97,000  00 

BofiEalo  city  stoc^ • 8,000  00 

$100,000  00 
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For  the  United  States  Trust  Oo,  New  York, 

Auburn  city  stocks 

And  for  sundry  incorporated  banks,  viz : — 

Rate  of 
Stocks,  &c.  Interest. 
New  York  State  6 per  cent 
Canal  rev’e  cert.  6 “ 

New  York  State  6 “ 

Canal  rev’e  cert  6 “ 

New  York  State  6^  “ 

“ 6 ** 

Seneca  County  Bank. Canal  rev’e  cert  6 ** 


Banks. 

Bank  of  Geneva,  (late  inc’d) 

Bank  of  Orange  County 

Cayuga  County  Bank 

Central  Bank,  Cherry  Valley. 
Greenwich  Bank 


100,000  00 


Amoont.  TotaL 

....  $8,000 

20.000 

22,400 

6,000 

1,000 

8,000 

4,000 

8,000 


58,400 


BECAFITCLATION  OF  SSCnBITIKS  HELD  IN  TRUST  BT  THB  SUPERINTENDENT  OP  THE 
BANKING  DEPARTMENT,  DECEMBER  IST,  1868. 


For  banking  associations  and  bankers $24,886,787  80 

For  incorporated  banks 68,400  00 

For  trust  companies 200,000  00 


$26,145,187  80 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  statement  that  the  increase  in  circulating  notes* 
issued  under  the  general  banking  law  during  the  past  year  amounts  to  very  nearly  five 
millions  of  dollars,  and  that  the  whole  amount  of  notes  of  this  character  now  in  cir- 
culation in  this  State  is  but  little  short  of  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars. 

The  only  security  of  the  bill  holders,  say  the  committee,  for  this  vast  amount,  are 
the  trust  deposits  in  the  hands  of  the  superintendent  of  this  department,  for  their  re- 
demption. A trust  of  this  magnitude  should  be  guarded  with  jealous  care ; indeed, 
it  seems  impossible  to  throw  around  so  vast  a trust- fund  too  many  checks  and  safe- 
guards. 

From  a very  careful  examination  of  all  the  stock  securities,  as  well  as  of  the  bonds 
and  mortgages,  deposited  in  this  department,  the  committee  are  satisfied  that  they 
have  all  been  correctly  entered  and  credited  to  the  various  banks  making  the  same, 
and  that  they  are  with  few  exceptions,  a safe  basis  for  the  issues  for  which  they  have 
been  deposited. 

While  the  committee  entertain  the  fullest  confidence  in  the  safety  of  the  present 
system  of  free  banking,  they  cannot  give  their  assent  either  to  the  justice  or  propriety 
of  engrafting  upon  it  the  expiring  elements  of  the  old  system.  The  notes  of  the  safety- 
fund  banks,  during  the  continuance  of  their  charters,  and  while  the  fund  for  their  con- 
tingent redemption  remains  good,  are  doubtless  as  safe  issues  as  were  ever  authorized 
by  law.  The  danger  and  the  injustice  to  which  we  allude,  consists  in  allowing  them 
to  continue  their  business  as  bankers,  under  the  **  free  system,”  after  the  expiration  of 
their  charters,  on  their  depiositing  in  this  department  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  with- 
out compelling  them  first  to  call  in  and  cancel  their  old  notes.  It  seems  to  be  unjust 
towards  the  new  associations,  to  com  pell  them  to  deposit  securities  equal  in  amount 
to  their  circulating  notes,  while  these  are  permitted  on  the  pledge  of  ten  thousand 
dollars  to  add  a like  amount  to  the  one,  two,  three,  and  even  in  some  instances,  four 
hundred  thousand  dollars  amount  of  notes  already  in  circulation,  and  eminently  unsafe 
to  permit  the  indefinitely  continued  circulation  of  these  excessive  bank  issues,  upon 
only  ten  thousand  dollars  security.  Common  prudence  demands  that  a danger  of  this 
magnitude  should  be  seasonably  guarded  against. 


A BAKERS’  BANK  IN  FRANCE. 

Among  the  new  features  of  the  French  money  market,  is  the  decree  organizing  the 
Bakers’  Bank.  The  bank  is  to  be  governed  by  a director,  under  the  control  of  the 
Prefect  of  the  Seine — the  director  to  be  appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
Commerce,  and  Public  Works.  The  object  is  to  extend  facilities  to  the  bakers,  who 
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wQl  be  entitled  to  a credit  to  the  extent  of  his  stock  on  hand.  M.  De  Montulle  is 
named  as  director  or  manager,  assisted  by  Count  d’Argout,  Governor  of  the  Bank  of 
France,  M.  M.  Guillemet,  director-geueral  of  the  caissu  d’amortUsement,  Andouille, 
director  of  the  financial  operations  at  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  Ledayre,  president  of 
the  Tribunal  of  Commerce,  Germain  Thibaut,  vice-president  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  Billaut,  tl»e  syndic  of  the  Agens  de  Change  of  Paris,  as  members  of  the 
consultative  committee. 


COIIDITION  OF  THE  HANKS  OF  NEW  ORLEANS. 


BTATKMKNT  OF  THX  MKW  ORLEANS  BANES,  CONDENSED  FROM  TDE  OKVIOIAL  REPORT  OF 
THE  BOARD  OF  CURRENCY,  FOR  THE  MONTH  ENDING  NOV.  26. 


CASH  LIAB1UT1E8. 


Banka. 

Circuiation. 

Deposits. 

Other  cash 
liabilities. 

Total  cash 
liabilities. 

Citizens’ 

$690,810 

1,788.362 

$1,108,617 

1,822,896 

$1,799,427 

Canal 

448,148 

8,666.761 

Louisiana 

1,672,899 

8,049,171 

400,981 

6,022,651 

Louisiana  State 

1,698,620 

3,467,799 

*668,874 

6,729,692 

Mechanics’  dt  Traders’  . 

1,681,698 

268,818 

1,686,411 

New  Orleans 

152,770 

734,118 

8,014 

894,897 

$5,902,861 

$1 1,263,672 

$1,674,826 

$18,861,720 

Banka. 

Citixens’ 

Canal 

Louisiana 

Louisiania  State  , 
Mecb.  Traders’ 
New  Orleans  . . . 


CASH  ASSETS. 

Loans  dae 

within  90  Exchange, 
Specie.  days.  etc. 

$857,806  $1,672,166  

1,276,691  3,920,270  621,664 

1,804,026  8,860,471  702,669 

1,992,746  3,667,183  71,334 

867,607  *^^1,803.625  

881,120  749.716  46,389 


Other  cash  Total  cash 
assets.  assets. 

$2,429,471 

6,817,626 

fl, 200,000  7,667,167 

1944.000  6,676,261 

1162.000  2,823,032 

§170,000  1,296,226 


7,128,894  16,663,881  1,441,066 


2,406,0<0  26,598,781 


COMPARISON  WITH  OCTOBER’S  RETURNS. 


Other  cosh  * Total  cash 

Banka.  Circnlation.  Deposits.  liabilities.  liabilities. 

Citizens* Inc.  888,845  Inc.  845,857  Inc.  784,602 

Canal Dc.  45,768  Inc.  68,143  Inc.  61,748  Inc.  86,038 

Louisiana Dc.  41,616  Ina  68,506  Inc.  88,047  Inc.  99,988 

Louisiana  State Dc.  104,490  Inc.  192,337  Dc.  61,867  Inc.  26,260 

Mecb.  Traders’ Inc.  105,316  Inc.258,813  Inc.  869,128 

New  Orleans Inc.  88,710  Inc.  296,708  Inc.  7,874  Inc.  891,792 


Net Inc.  285,482  Inc.  1,056,866  Inc.344,126  Inc.1, 696,668 


Exchange,  Other  cash  Total  cash 

Banka.  Specie.  Loans,  etc.  etc.  assets.  assets. 

Citizens’ Inc. 228,110  Inc.  576,764  Inc.  804,874 

Canal Dc.  264,970  Inc.  261,613  Inc.600,096  Inc.  486,639 

Louisiana Dc.  118,878  Dc.  83,676  Jcc.431,609  Inc.  229,161 

Louisiana  State..  Inc.  107,638  Inc.  16,847  Inc.  62,773  Inc.  176,167 

Mech.  <fe  Traders’ . Inc.  289,858  Inc.  169,776  Dc.  114,272  Inc.  845,862 

New  Orleans Inc.  161,810  Inc.  263,084  Dc.  60,366  Inc.  170,000  Inc.  644,588 


Net Inc. 408,478  Inc.1,193,408  Inc.819,860  Inc.170,000  Inc.2,686,781 


* $302,510  of  Branch  Checks,  f Stocks  of  the  bank  purchased  from  the  State.  % City  bonds. 
I C^ty  bonds.  | City  bonds.  **  33,000  on  local  bank  stocks,  and  1,721,535  on  personal  securities. 
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DIVIDENDS  OF  BANKS  IN  THE  GITT  OF  NEW  YORK. 


The  following  table  shows  the  semi-annual  dividends  declared  by  the  several  banks 
in  the  city  of  New  York  for  the  years  1862  and  1868,  and  the  months  in  which  tlie 
dividends  are  payable : — 

Dividends. 


American  Exchange  Bank 

18Si 

6 6 

18». 

6 6 

Dividend  MoDths. 
May,  November. 

Atlantic  Bank 

1 • • 

, 

, 

, 

Not  fixed. 

Bank  of  America 

4 

4 

4 

4 

January,  July. 

Bank  of  Commerce 

4 

4 

4 

4 

*(  u 

Bank  of  Commonwealth 

• 

, 

New. 

Bank  of  New  York 

6 

6 

6 

6 

January,  July. 

Bank  of  North  America 

H 

H 

84 

84 

i(  a 

Bank  of  the  State  of  New  York 

4 

4 

4 

4 

May,  November. 

Bank  of  the  Republic 

3i 

4 

4 

4 

February,  Aug. 

Bank  of  the  Union 

» • • 

, 

New. 

Bowery  Bank 

4 

4 

4 

4 

May,  November. 

Broadway  Bank 

4 

4 

4 

4 

U C4 

Butchers  and  Drovers’  Bank 

..  6 

5 

5 

6 

January,  July. 

Central  Bank 

. . new. 

. 

, 

u u 

Chatham  Bank 

4 

4 

4 

4 

May,  November. 

Chemical  Bank 

6 

6 

6 

6 

January,  July. 

Citizens’  Bank 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Feb.,  August 

City  Bank 

6 

6 

6 

6 

May,  November. 

Continental  Bank 

. . new. 

, 

, 

January,  July. 

Corn  Exchange  Bank 

. . new. 

, 

, 

Feb.,  August 

East  River  Bank 

. . new. 

, 

Si 

January,  July, 

Empire  City  Bank 

Fulton  Bank 

, , 

, 

84 

84 

44  44 

6 

6 

6 

6 

May,  November. 

Greenwich  Bank 

6 

6 

6 

6 

44  M 

Grocers’  Bank 

. new. 

8i 

84 

Si 

January,  July. 

Hanover  Bank 

4 

4 

(i  a 

Irving  Bank 

Island  City  Bank 

8i 

H 

84 

84 

. **  t 

New. 

Knickerbocker  Bank  

. new. 

4 

4 

4 

January,  July. 

Leather  Manufacturers’  Bank 

5 

6 

6 

6 

Feb.,  August 

Manhattan  Bank 

4 

4 

4 

4* 

tl  u 

Marine  Bank 

Market  Bank 

new. 

4 

M a 

January,  July.  ' 
May,  November. 

Mechanics’  Bank 

6 

6 

6 

5 

Mechanics’  Banking  Association . . . . . 

4 

4 

4 

4 

U M 

Mechanics  and  Traders’  Bank 

6 

6 

6 

7 

a tt 

Mercantile  Bank 

6 

6 

6 

6 

January,  July. 

Merchants’  Bank 

6 

6 

6 

6 

June,  Decemb’r. 

Merchants'  Exchange  Bank 

4 

4 

4 

4 

January,  July. 

Metropolitan  Bank 

4 

4 

4 

4 

u u 

National  Bank 

6 

6 

6 

5 

April,  October. 

Nassau  Bank . . . 

North  River  Bank. 

6 

6 

new. 

5 

4 

6 

January,  July. 

u u 

New  York  Dry  Dock  Bank 

4 

4 

4 

4 

u u 

New  York  Exchange  Bank 

6 

4 

4 

4 

U M 

Ocean  Bank 

4 

4 

4 

4 

ii  a 

Oriental  Bank 

. 

New. 

Pacific  Bank 

4 

4 

4 

4 

January,  July. 

People’s  Bank 

H 

84 

Si 

84 

•t  a 

Phenix  Bank 

44 

44 

44 

U M 

Seventh  Ward  Bank 

• 4i 

44 

44 

44 

t(  a 

Shoe  and  Leather  Bank 

4 

April,  October. 

St.  Nicholas  Bank 

, 

new. 

Feb.,  AugU't 

Suffolk  Bank 

, 

new. 

January,  July. 

Tradesmen’s  Bank 

H 

n 

7i 

t(  M 

Union  Bank 

. 6 

6 

6 

May,  November. 
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The  followiDg  diTideode  were  declared  aod  payable  in  January,  1864  : — 


Bank  of  America 4 

Bank  of  Commerce. 4 

Bank  of  New  York 4 

Bank  of  North  America 8^ 

Botchers  and  Drovers’  Bank 6 

Central  Bank 8^ 

Chemical  Bank 6 

Continental  Bank. 4 

East  River  Bank 4 

Empire  City  Bank 3^ 

Grocers*  Bank 8^ 

Hanover  Bank 

Irving  Bank 8^ 

Knickerbocker  Bank 8^ 

Market  Bank 4 


Mercantile  Bank 6 

Merchants*  Exchange  Bank 4 

Metropolitan  Bank 4 

Nassau  Bank 4 

North  River  Bank 5 

N.  Y.  Dry  Dock  Bank  4 

New  York  Exchange  Bank 4 

Ocean  Bank 84 

Pacific  Bank 4 

People*8  Bank 84 

Phenix  Bank  (final) 16 

Seventh  Ward  Bank 44 

Suffolk  Bank 

Tradesmen’s  Bank  (per  ah.  of  $40).  ■ 8 


NEW  YORK  STOCK  MARKET  IN  1853. 

The  following  table  ahows  the  price  of  certain  stocks  in  the  New  York  market  on 
the  first  of  each  month  during  the  year  1858.  It  is  published  in  the  Merchants  Mag- 


azine for  present  and  future  reference : — 
Stocki. 

United  States  six  per  cents,  1868 

Ohio  six  per  cents,  1860 

Pennsylvania  State  fives,  coupon  

Kentucky  six  per  cents,  1871 

Indiana  five  per  cents 

Erie  Railroad  sevens,  1868  

**  *•  “ 1869  

Erie  Income  Bonds,  1865 

Erie  Convertible  sevens,  1871 

Hudson  River  sevens 

Hudson  River  Second  Mortgage  

Southern  Michigan  Railroad  Bonds 

Ocean  Bank,  New  York 

Mechanics’  Bank,  New  York. 

Bank  of  Commerce,  New  York 

Bank  of  America,  New  York 

Bank  of  State  of  New  York 

Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Co 

Canton  Company,  Baltimore 

Farmers’  Loan  aod  Trust  Co 

Morris  Canal  Co 

Erie  Railroad  shares 

Hudson  River  Railroad  shares 

Reading  Railroad  shares 

New  York  and  N.  Haven  Railroad  shares. 
Norwich  and  Worcester  Railroad  shares  . . 

Harlem  Railroad  shares 

Michigan  Central  Railroad  shares 

Michigan  Southern  Railroad  shares 

New  York  Central  Railroad  shares 

“ *•  “ bonds  

Panama  Railroad  shares 

Long  Island  Railroad  shares 

Stonington  Railroad  shares 

Cumberland  Coal  Co  .....' 

Parker  Vein  Coal  Co 

Nicaragua  Transit  Co 

Sixth  Avenue  Railroad 


Jsn.  1. 

Peb.  1. 

Mar.  1. 

Apr.  1. 

May  1. 

Jane  1. 

1204 

1204 

1204 

1194 

120 

1094 

110 

1084 

1084 

108 

109 

994 

1054 

1044 

104 

104 

100 

1124 

111 

1094 

108 

109 

1104 

102 

1014 

99 

974 

98 

98 

1154 

1164 

117 

1184 

116 

1174 

1074 

111 

1074 

106 

1084 

109 

1014 

984 

974 

974 

994 

994 

1014 

984 

974 

944 

884 

994 

1094 

1064 

1054 

1064 

1074 

1084 

1004 

100 

984 

99 

101 

103 

100 

1014 

1014 

1014 

102 

1084 

1064 

1034 

1034 

1024 

1024 

106 

1804 

1314 

185 

131 

138 

187 

1124 

1084 

1084 

1074 

108 

1094 

120 

1104 

1084 

1104 

1104 

1144 

108 

1094 

IO84 

108 

109 

1074 

180 

126 

125 

120 

1254 

1254 

116 

119 

1284 

294 

82 

81 

107 

1054 

1044 

104 

108 

109 

2li 

214 

214 

214 

28 

224 

93 

904 

874 

85 

90 

88f 

764 

70 

664 

634 

724 

784 

93 

86 

91 

89 

91 

884 

1164 

116 

111 

1104 

112 

1074 

68 

61 

6I4 

634 

674 

674 

78 

70 

674 

664 

664 

66 

105 

1064 

1074 

1074 

1144 

117 

1254 

125 

126 

125 

131 

186 

iio 

1844 

1324 

126 

126 

1204 

8I4 

884 

874 

89 

894 

874 

674 

674 

664 

674 

564 

564 

664 

66 

56 

64 

6O4 

61 

67 

40 

864 

84 

824 

86 

364 

344 

8I4 

884 

82 

. . . 

120 

119 

120 

1174 

1164 
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Stocks. 

United  Slates  six  per  cents,  186d 

Ohio  six  per  cents,  1860 

Pennsylvania  State  fives,  coupon 

Kentucky  six  per  cents,  1871 

Indiana  five  per  cents 

Erie  Railroad  sevens,  1868  

“ “ “ 1859  

Erie  Income  Bonds,  1866 

Erie  Convertible  Sevens,  1871  

Hudson  River  sevens 

Hudson  River  Second  Mortgage 

Southern  Michigan  Railroad  Bonds 

Ocean  Bank.  New  York 

Mechanics’  Bank,  New  York 

Bahk  of  Commerce,  New  York 

Bank  of  America,  New  York 

Bank  of  State  of  New  York 

Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Co 

Canton  Company,  Baltimore 

Fanners’  L«»an  and  Trust  Co 

Morris  Canal  Go 

Erie  Rjulroad  shares 

Hudson  River  Railroad  shares 

Reading  Railroad  shares 

New  York  and  N.  Haven  Railroad  shares. 
Norwich  and  Worcester  Railroad  shares  . . 

Harlem  Railroad  shares • 

Michigan  Central  Railroad  shares 

Michigan  Southern  Railroad  shares 

New  York  Central  Railroad  shares 

“ “ bonds  

Panama  Railmad  shares. 

Long  Inland  Railroad  shares 

Stoiiington  Railroad  shares  

Cumberland  Coal  Co 

Parker  Vein  Coal  Co 

Nicaragua  Transit  Co 

Sixth  Avenue  Railroad  Co. 


Jalj  1. 

Ang.  1. 

Sep.  1. 

OcUl. 

Nov.  1. 

De.31. 

121J 

1211 

1221 

1221 

123 

120f 

107i 

1071 

1071 

1071 

106 

1051 

101 

101 

100 

100 

99 

921 

iiH 

1071 

106 

1061 

102 

1061 

98^ 

981 

98 

99 

97 

9S 

114 

117 

1161 

1151 

no 

114 

108i 

107 

1031 

1081 

99 

1061 

100 

96 

96 

9ul 

98 

97 

98i 

96 

92 

911 

87 

921 

108 

1051 

105 

105 

102 

lOSl 

lOOi 

1011 

100 

100 

951 

98 

105^ 

1041 

104 

1021 

99 

98 

102^ 

102 

100 

991 

96 

95 

141 

140 

141 

1891 

181 

132 

107i 

109 

107 

1061 

1011 

1041 

113 

1181 

113 

1141 

114 

1161 

1101 

109 

1091 

1081 

104 

106 

1201 

120 

118 

1181 

1041 

1041 

291 

29 

281 

28i 

241 

261 

1101 

109 

108 

106 

101 

102 

201 

191 

16| 

16J 

14 

16f 

80 

77f 

741 

77f 

781 

721 

711 

681 

701 

65 

671 

921 

871 

84 

821 

72 

791 

1071 

103i 

1061 

104 

96 

101 

661 

531 

631 

531 

611 

60 

66 

611 

56 

58 

611 

66f 

1161 

no 

1101 

nil 

1061 

109 

144 

125 

126 

121 

116 

129 

122 

1161 

116 

1141 

no 

1131 

. . . 

. . . 

. . . 

94 

921 

921 

1221 

116 

108 

95 

87 

96 

351 

861 

82 

81 

271 

801 

661 

681 

62 

63 

61 

651 

481 

881 

42 

871 

84| 

361 

821 

201 

19 

181 

lOf 

n 

291 

261 

231 

241 

22 

271 

118 

116 

1091 

105 

99 

98 

CONDITION  OF  BANKS  IN  UNITED  STATES. 

The  EconomUt  has  compiled,  from  bank  reports  made  nearest  Janoary,  1864,  the 
subjoined  items ; — 

BANKS  OF  TUE  UNION — KEPOBTS  NEAREST  TO  JANUABT,  1864. 


Ix)nn8. 

Specie. 

Circulation. 

Deposits. 

Cirenlslion 
Jan.,  1853. 

Vermont,  Sept 

$6,685  594 

$1,188,548 

$4,704,819 

$767,821 

$8,779,181 

New  Hampshire,  Sept 

6,306,900 

178,502 

2,950,665 

899,789 

2,625.707 

Massachusetts,  Oct... 

87,180,127 

8,731,764 

30.402.502 

18,434,252 

21.172.860 

Rhode  Island,  Sept. ... 

22,844,009 

359,699 

4,895,509 

2,184,281 

8,822,818 

New  York,  Sept 123,740,810 

12,909,359 

32,427,022 

77,167.076 

88,416.180 

N.  Jersey,  Jao.  1854... 

10,371,000 

1,032,000 

4,282,006 

8,821,000 

3.893,826 

Ohio,  Nov 

17,584,058 

2,356,451 

10,717,330 

6,787,046 

11,273,210 

Indiana,  Nov.  1 

5,037,394 

1,377,804 

3,949,280 

650,699 

3,720.220 

Michigan,  Jan.  1 

1,235,0.53 

282,334 

809,927 

1,059,807 

861,140 

Wiiconsin 

1,065,376 

182,282 

678,721 

486,121 

.... 

Kentucky 

. • • • 

.... 

13,299,001 

• . • • 

8,889,101 

Virginia.  Oct 

28,044,000 

8.556000 

12,760,000 

6,908.000 

12  020,873 

Maryland,  Jan.  1 

Missouri,  Jan.  1 

14,960,213 

2,818.708 

2, 956.-5 -fS 

6,962,629 

8,328,058 

3,912,462 

937,835 

2,487,530 

1,312,510 

2,427.720 

New  Orleans,  Jan.  1 . . 

19,788,516 

7,462,216 

6,916,054 

11,760,064 

6,764,196 

Bank  of  Mobile,  Nov . . 

2,191,902 

657,370 

1,739,046 

616,012 

.... 

1185,835,479 

tl  17,498,489 
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SAYINGS  BANKS  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 


We  have  received  from  the  State  Department  an  **  Abstract  exhibiting  the  condi- 
tioD  of  the  Institutions  for  Savings,  in  Massachusetts,  on  the  List  Saturday  in  October 
1863  ” as  prepared  from  official  returns  by  Ephraim  M.  Wright,  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth.  We  give  the  aggregate  of  sixty  Savings  Banks,  compared  with  the 
fifty- three  of  the  previous  year,  (1852,)  as  follows: — 

im.  18^1. 


Number  of  depositors 

Amount  of  deposits 

Public  funds 

Loans  on  public  funds 

Bank  stock 

Loans  on  bank  stock 

Deposits  in  banks,  bearing  interest 

Railroad  stock t 

Loans  on  railroad  stock 

Invested  in  real  estate 

Loans  in  mortgage  of  real  estate. 

Loans  to  county  or  town 

Loans  on  personal  security 

Cash  on  hand 

Rate  dividend  for  1858 a fraction  over 

Amount  of  dividend 

Average  annual  per  cent  of  dividends,  of  last 

five  years a fraction  over 

Annual  expenses  of  the  institutions 


lit, 404 
$23,870,102  83 
861,648  54 
1,000  00 
5,398,253  40 
712,075  00 
440,982  59 
130,621  25 
239,877  10 
106,896  11 
7,262,806  48 
8,162,694  29 
6,392,800  07 
311,582  10 
4 77-100 
848,107  78 

6 7M00 
59,071  27 


97,853 

$18,401,807  86 
1,176,917  29 
7,660  00 
8,565,296  96 
660,704  00 
288,748  23 
146,789  25 
261,468  30 
102,401  65 
5,616,479  18 
2,012,249  96 
6,023,417  62 
888,058  66 
4 69  100 
1,033,286  96 

6 49-100 
49,380  02 


DECIMAL  COINAGE  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Dr.  R.  Shelton  Mackenzie,  the  London  correspondent  of  the  Sunday  Timet^  writes 
thus  of  the  progress  of  the  decimal  coinage  movement  in  England : — 

The  movement  in  favor  of  a decimal  coinage  is  getting  strength  as  it  advances.  In 
a short  time,  probably  within  the  present  year,  the  tangled  system  now  in  vogue  will 
be  changed.  All  the  present  gold  and  silver  coinage  can  be  used.  At  present  the 
pound  sterling,  (represented  by  the  gold  piece  called  a sovereign,)  consists  of  240 
pence,  or  480  cents.  The  value,  under  the  new  system,  would  be  260  pence,  or  600 
nalfpcnce,  or  cents,  and  1,000  farthings,  which  coin,  as  then  representing  the  thou- 
sandth part  of  the  pound,  (to  be  t:iken  as  the  unit,)  will  be  called  a mill.  Thus  the 
sovereign  will  consist  of  1,000  mills;  the  half-sovereign  of  600;  the  crown  of  250; 
the  half-crown  of  125;  the  florin,  (or  two  shilling  piece,  equal  to  your  half  dollar,)  o 
100  mills;  the  shilling  of  50;  and  the  sixpence  of  25.  The  half-crown,  fourpenny^ 
and  threepenny  silver  pieces  will  have  to  be  withdrawn,  and  20  and  10  mill  pieces,* 
(equivalent  to  your  dimes  and  semi  dimes,)  to  replace  them.  The  whole  change  can 
thus  be  made  by  taking  the  sovereign  as  the  unit.  In  reply  to  a charge  that  the  old 
coinage  must  be  withdrawn,  the  pai  li  .ment  committee  say  : “ That  is  quite  a mistake. 
If  the  mills  are  marked  on  all  new  silver  coinage  as  issued,  as  the  committee  recom- 
mends, and  pass  for  exactly  the  amount  as  that  now  in  circulation,  none  of  the  pres- 
ent silver  coinage  need  be  withdrawn  until  worn  out — its  remaining  in  circulation 
would  at  once  show  the  least  intelligent  person  that  there  was  no  diHercnce  in  value 
between  the  old  and  the  new.  The  copper  coinage  would  have  to  be  changed,  and  one, 
two,  and  five  mill  pieces  substituted.  It  does  not  matter  whether  the  emallest  coin 
be  chilled  a furthing  or  a mill.  What*s  in  a iiamer* 

ITie  new  mill  or  farthing  is  four  per  cent  less  than  our  present  farthing,  but  with 
reference  to  the  gold  and  silver  cidnago  this  difference  is  compensated  by  gelling  26 
mill  pieces  h>r  a sixpence  in  place  of  24  farthings,  and  60  for  a shilling  in  place  of  48 
furtliings,  which  is  a very  trifling  disturbance,  and  will  be  far  outweighed  by  the  ad- 
vantages arising  from  the  adoption  of  a pure  decimal  cuireucy.  After  all,  so  gieat  is 
John  Bull’s  antipathy  to  the  suspicion  of  imitating  Uncle  Sam,  there  will  be  no  compu- 
tation, in  this  country,  by  dollars  and  cents,  which  readily  could  be  by  calling  our 
florin  a half-dollar,  and  ecUmatiug  it  at  50  cents  like  yours. 
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PROP£RTT  AND  TAXES  OF  NEIF  ORLEANS  IN  1858. 

Mr.  Francis  Tamer,  the  assessor  of  the  first  district  of  the  Parish  of  Orleans,  bas 
famished  the  subjoined  abstract  of  the  assessment  of  the  Parish  for  1858,  and  of  the 
taxes  imposed  for  the  same  year : — 

AM  ABSTRACT  OF  THE  ASSESSMENT  OF  THE  PARISH  OF  ORLEANS,  AFTER  OBJECTIONS  AND 
OORREGTION8  BATE  BERN  MADE,  FOR  1868. 


Rep.  Districts. 

Real  Estate. 

Negroes. 

CapitaL 

Licenaes. 

First 

680,000 

813,166 

6.476 

Second 

676,160 

686,360 

9,780 

Third. 

637,760 

6,882,080 

76,235 

Fourth  

876,800 

2,680,800 

24,1 16 

Fifth 

551,900 

861,100 

16,960 

Sixth 

649,900 

492,600 

7,980 

Seventh  

256,800 

817,800 

6,990 

Eighth  

117,400  . 

406,900 

8,670 

Ninth 

284,100 

266,050 

8,710 

Tenth 

862,600 

198,700 

7,250 

66,860,260  4,342,800  12,896,495  163,116 

4,842,800 
12,895,496  * 

Total 188,688,056 

State  tax,  IGf  per  $100 

Mill  tax,  for  support  of  public  schools 

State  licenses 

Poll  tax  for  support  of  public  schools. 


ToUl $396,725  47 

CITY  TAXES,  Era 

Jackson  Railroad  Company,  60c.  per  $100 $881,761  80 

Opelousas  **  “ 83A  “ 221,167  68 

Consolidated  debt,  106c.  per  $100 696,677  73 

Current  expenses,  76c.  per  $100  630,194  20 


$189,818  42 
88,678  06 
163,115  00 
9,709  00 


Real  Estate. 
Negroes.. . . 
Capital 


Total $1,779,790  76 

In  comparing  the  above  statement  with  the  returns  of  last  year,  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  increase  of  taxable  property  in  the  Parish  of  Orleans  is  $6,025,926,  viz: — 

Real  Estate. . . $8,440,786  | Slaves $883,100  | Capital $2,202,010 

This  increase  is  only  nine  districts,  the  tenth,  Lafayette,  is  unknown. 


INCREASE  OF  TAXABLE  PROPERTT  OF  TEXAS. 

The  taxable  property  throughout  the  State  of  Texas  has  increased  in  value  for  the 
last  eight  years,  but  more  especially  for  the  past  three  years.  The  increase  in  this 
period  has  been  at  a rate  seldom  known,  being  almost  100  per  cent,  affording  unaiis> 
takeable  evidence  of  the  prosperity  and  growth  of  the  country.  The  following  table 
presents  the  aggregate  property  for  each  of  the  last  eight  consecutive  years,  com- 
mencing with  1846  and  terminating  with  1858,  with  the  increase  per  cent  for  each 
year : — 

Aggregate  Increase  of  Increase 

taxable  pruperty.  taxable  property.  per  cent 


1846  $84,891,175  

1847  87,568,506  $3,171,880  8i 

1848  48,812,637  6,260,032  16f 

1849  46,241,589  2,429,052  6^ 

1850  61,814,616  6,678,026  12  2*6 

1861  69,789,681  17,924,966  88i 

1862  80,764,094  11,014,618  16^ 

1868  99,166,114  18,401,020  28 
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MONTREAL  STOCK  MARKET  IN  1858. 

Under  our  head  of  “ Commercial  Statistics”  we  haye  given  some  important  partic- 
olars  of  the  trade  and  Commerce  of  the  port  of  Montreal,  op  to  January  6 th,  1864. 
Below  we  publish  a statement  of  the  value  of  stocks,  and  the  last  dividends  made  bj 
the  several  corporations,  as  follows > 

Paid  up. 

Stocks.  Dee.  £ s. 

Bank  of  Montreal,  1862 No  report  60  0 

“ “ 1868 24i  prem 

Bank  of  British  North  America,  1862 No  report  50  stg. 

“ « “ 1868 ICiprem.  

Commercial  Bank,  1862 26  cy. 

“ “ 1868 I5fprem,  

City  Bank,  1862  18  16 

“ “ 1853  lOA  prem.  

Bank  of  Upper  Canada,  1862  12  10 

“ “ 1868  None.  

Banque  do  Peuple,  1862  12  10 

“ “ 1868  1 prem.  

Montreal  Mining  Consuls,  1862 2 10 

“ “ “ 1863  608.  

Champlain  and  St.  Lawrence  Railroad,  1862 

« « « 1868 25  di8. 

8t  Lawrence  and  Atlantic  Railroad,  1862  

« « « 1853  28  die.  

Montreal  and  Lachine  Railroad,  1862  60  0 

“ “ “ 1863  40  dis.  

Montreal  Telegraph  Company,  1862 40  dis.  10  0 

“ “ 1868 26  prem 

Montreal  Qas  Company  Stock,  1862  12  10 

“ « “ 1868  None.  

Champlain  and  St  Lawrence  Railroad  Bonds,  1862 100  0 

Those  marked  thus  (*),  per  cent;  and  those  thus  (f),  per  share. 


60  0 


Dtv. 

6mos. 

si* 

8* 

8* 

si* 

8* 

isf 

Non# 

8* 

i* 

4* 

2* 

8A* 


THE  FREE  BANKS  IN  WISCONSIN. 

The  report  of  the  Controller  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  shows  that  there  are  ten 
banks,  or^nized  under  the  general  banking  law  of  that  State,  and  in  operation.  The 
condition  of  the  whole,  together,  shows  as  ibiiows : — 


Loans  and  discounts,  ex- 
cept to  directors  and 

brokers 11,065,876  72 

Due  from  directors 85,066  83 

Due  from  brokers 26,156  77 

Over  drafts 8,466  16 

Stocks 678,721  11 

Promissory  notes,  not  loans 

and  discounts 27,000  00 

Specie 182,482  81 


Capital $600,000  00 

Roistered  notes  in  circula- 
tion   486,121  00 

Due  to  State  Treasurer . . . 876  00 


In  addition  to  the  above,  the  Controller 
banks  have  gone  into  operation,  or  will  ( 
VOL.  XXX. — NO.  IIL 


Cash  items $20,186  80 

Real  estate 8,461  62 

Loss  and  expense  account . 17,190  09 

Bills  of  solvent  banks  on 

hand 164,164  26 

Bills  of  suspended  banks  . 840  00 

Due  from  banks 825,946  04 


Total $2,460,499  09 

[TIES. 

Due  to  depositors  on  de- 
mand  654,048  10 

Due  to  all  others 710,954  99 


ToUl $2,460/499  08 


informs  the  Legislature  that  the  following 
io  to  shortly : Oshkosh  City  Bank,  capital 
23 
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$60,000,  and  has  taken  ont  a drcalatimi  of  $25,000 ; CHtj  Bank  of  Racme,  capital 
$50,000;  Racine  County  Bank,  capital  $100,000;  Exchange  Bank  of  Wm.  J.  Bell  A 
Oo^  Milwaukie,  capital  $50,000 ; Jefferson  Coontj  Bank,  increased  capital,  $5O,O0O ; 
Bank  of  Fon  du  Lac,  capital  $25,000. 


REYEffUE  OF  OREAT  BRITAIff  Ilf  1858-54. 


The  fdllowing  abstracts  of  the  net  produce  of  the  revenue  of  Great  Britain  in  years 
ended  January  5,  1853  and  1854,  showing  the  increase  and  decrease,  is  derived  from 


an  official  document : — 


Jan.  5, 1853. 

Customs £18,695,882 

Excise 18,856,981 

Stamps 6,287,261 

Taxes 8,877,843 

Proper^  Tax 5,609,687 

Post  Office 1,102,000 

Crown  Lands 200,000 

Miscellaneous 293,729 


Total  ordinary  revenue  48,802,888 
Imprest  and  other  money  684,068 
Repayment  of  adrances,  1,081,297 


Total  income 50,468,198 


Year  ended  Jan.  5, 1854. 


Jan.  5, 1854. 

iDcreue. 

Deereaae. 

£18,978,228 

£282,841 

.... 

18,629,108 

272,122 

.... 

6,500,988 

218,727 

• . • . 

8,158,863 

• • • • 

228,975 

5,660,196 

50,559 

. . . 

1,104,000 

• . . • 

18,000 

402,888 

142,888 

.... 

176,736 

... 

17,854 

49;505,641 

962,137 

268,829 

879,089 

246,026 

.... 

1,899,888 

868,091 

— 

61,784,118 

1,676,264 

259,829 

The  decrease  of  income  in  1854  amounted  to  £259,829,  and  increase  to  £1,575,254  ; 
showing  a balance  in  favor  of  the  year  ending  Jan.  6, 1854,  of  £1,824,925. 


COMMERCIAL  STATISTICS. 


TOBACCO  TRADE  ADD  IBrSPECTIONS  AT  NEW  YORK. 

Below  is  a correct  statement  of  the  inspections  of  leaf  tobacco  at  this  port  front 
1884 — the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  inspection  warehouse  in  this  city — to  the 
close  of  1858,  inclusive,  and  the  stocks  at  the  warehouse  at  the  beginning  of  each 


month  for  twelve  years 

Kj. 

Va.  ft  N.  C. 

Ohio. 

Hd. 

Total 

bhds. 

bhda 

bbds. 

bbds. 

hhdflA 

1884 

8,657 

1,754 

418 

85 

5,909 

1886 

11,278 

2,180 

1,181 

190 

14,729 

1886 

10,495 

87 

2,509 

16 

18,107 

1887 

6,047 

688 

409 

10 

7,149 

1888 

7,599 

860 

71 

8,080 

1889 

6,680 

972 

24 

121 

7,747 

1840 

10,268 

8,502 

68 

2 

18,880 

1841 

9,956 

2,066 

87 

, , 

10,068 

1842 

8,286 

1,123 

61 

, , 

9,420 

1848 

11,729 

254 

68 

, , 

12,031 

6,<34 

1844 

6,052 

7,887 

644 

2 

86 

1846 

180 

48 

45 

7,660 

1846 

5,701 

1,786 

102 

81 

7,669 

1847 

8,217 

3,898 

90 

4 

12,204 

1848 

9,988 

975 

55 

9 

11,022 

1849 

10,758 

2,264 

29 

100 

18,18S 

1860 

12,207 

1,487 

28 

122 

18,794 

1861 

12,285 

656 

6 

100 

18,040 

1862 

20,107 

861 

1 

8 

20,472 

1858 

11,295 

154 

4 

4 

11,467 
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18U. 

18U. 

1844. 

184{. 

1846. 

1847. 

January  



2.497 

2,419 

6,219 

4,121 

8,8S6 

2,901 

February  . . . . . 

2,417 

2,400 

6,236 

8,990 

8,325 

2,613 

March 

......... 

2,724 

2,056 

5,970 

3,860 

8,109 

2,466 

April 

2,396 

2,209 

6,896 

8,668 

2,850 

2,848 

May 

2,188 

2,622 

5,809 

3,463 

2,636 

2,606 

June 

1.787 

8,617 

6,631 

8,765 

2,636 

2,426 

July 

2,814 

4,164 

6,210 

8,427 

2,438 

2,831 

August 

2,943 

4,222 

6,818 

8.486 

2,901 

2,984 

Beptember  . . . 

8,643 

6,680 

6,746 

3,747 

3,326 

8.854 

October 

2,984 

6,784 

6,886 

4,896 

8,996 

e,i87 

November. .. 

2,817. 

6,441 

4,624 

8,594 

8,974 

6,186 

December  . . . . 

2,843 

6,826 

8,676 

8,072 

2,914 

6,098 

1848. 

1849. 

I8S0. 

1851. 

18». 

oo 

January 

6,200 

5,581 

6,064 

6,874 

6,096 

9,640 

February 



6,260 

5,296 

6.240 

5,944 

4,472 

8,906 

March 

6,278 

4,903 

6,114 

6,820 

8,977 

7,927 

April 

6,244 

4,414 

6,758 

6,576 

8,191 

6,272 

May 

6,737 

4,347 

6,277 

6,029 

2,940 

6,189 

June 

.......... 

6,604 

4,158 

6,112 

6,742 

8,629 

5,618 

July 

6,288 

6,670 

6.069 

6,698 

6,436 

6,696 

August 

7,628 

7,042 

6,769 

7,845 

9,686 

7,127 

September  . . . 

8.252 

7,986 

8,485 

8,448 

12,689 

7,648 

October 

8.53U 

8,197 

7,846 

9,082 

18,178 

8,068 

November  . . . , 

7,768 

7,146 

6A17 

8,070 

12.488 

8,598 

December  . . . . 

6,266 

6,807 

6,111 

6,489 

11,668 

8,886 

1864 — Jaooary  1. 

7,667 

TOBACCO  AND  FLOUR  TRADE  OF  BALTIMORE. 

■ZPOETB  OF  TOBACCO  FROM  THB  PORT  OF  BALTIlfOBB  FOB  THE  LAST  THIBTBBN  TBABB. 


YeATB.  Bremen.  Rotterdam.  Amiterdam.  France.  All  other  plaoea.  Total. 

1853 18,947  10,396  9,980  6,880  6,986  60,688 

1862 22,860  11.478  6,067  7,679  7,734  64,814 

1851 12,654  9,694  4,154  2,327  6,292  84,124 

1860  16,864  7,814  6,973  8,177  6,640  44,368 

1849 18,821  18,783  8,726  9,562  1,033  61.924 

1848 12,787  7,910  3,103  6,761  181  38,890 

1847  22,967  7,819  11,888  7,889  1.895  58,482 

1846  24,404  9,498  6,181  8,166  3,087  49,491 

1845  26,832  18,171  10,944  7,188  2,880  66,010 

1844 17,139  11,864  7,096  7,212  1,694  44,904 

1848  16,990  6,626  7,325  7,932  8,822  42,694 

1842 17,719  10,874  8,109  4,682  2,879  48,763 

1841  16,878  7,918  6,169  8,814  2,619  88,001 

TOBACCO  IBSPBOftONB  AT  BALTDCOEB  FOE  THE  LAST  THIETEEIC  TEAE8. 

Years.  Maryland.  Ohio.  Va.  4c  other  kinds.  Total. 

1868 29,248  17,947  1,472  48,667 

1862 29,669  17,720  1,048  48,882 

1861  26,018  16.798  981  42,742 

1860 27,086  18,966  788  41,838 

1849  80,688  18,664  1,248  46,601 

1848 28,491  9,702  708  88,906 

1847  84,680  16,219  772  60,671 

1846  41,416  29,626  764  71,896 

1846 89,688  26.696  1,766  67.989 

1844 82,249  16.464  1.244  48.967 

1848  29,864  18,466  4,877  47,696 

1842  83,769  11,278  1,489  46,476 

1841 29,980  7,692  1,479  89.161 
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nfSPEonoifs  or  wheat  and  ete  elohe  ahd  ooen  meal  toe  thieteen  tbaes. 


Floor.  Ooni  MeaL  Rye  Floor. 

Tears.  bbis.  hbds.  bbis.  hf.bbls.  bbts.  hC  bbis. 

1841  628,974  469  10,786  84  8,881  22 

1842  668,282  . 716  7,772  487  6,486  84 

1848 660,481  686  18,869  821  8,401  45 

1844 499,601  246  26,064  1,626  9,904 

1846 676,746  631  28,949  1,460  6,618  24 

1846  860,116  1,076  40,942  1,744  6,402 

1847  969,466  984  106,842  1,298  6,666  49 

1848  786,441  888  60,226  1,822  7,620  106 

1849  764,619  428  61,772  2,061  8,0o7  9 

1860 896,692  272  42,408  8,869  6,419  22 

1851 912,498  620  26,917  2,256  7.664  68 

1862 1,807,166  747  62,668  746  6.449  21 

1868 1,181,608  ...  88,478  6,894 


COMMERCE  OF  THE  UJVITED  STATES. 

ITATBlfEVT  or  THE  TOTAL  VALUE  OT  IMPOETB  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES  FROM  1821  TO  1862 
— SHOWING  ALSO  THE  VALUE  OT  THE  DOMESTIC  AND  TORSION  EXPORTS,  EXCLUBIVS  OT 
SPECIE,  AMD  THE  TONNAGE  EMPLOYED  DURING  THE  SAME  PERIOD. 


Domestic  prod>  Foreign 

Total  Imports,  uce  exported,  mdse,  export'd.  Total  exports, 
including  exclusive  exclusive  Including 

Tears.  specie,  of  specie.  of  specie.  specie,  4tc.  Tonnage. 

1821  $66,588,724  $48,671,894  $10,824,429  $64,974,882  1,298,868 

1822  88,241,641  49,874,079  11,604,270  72,160,281  1,824,699 

1828 77,679,262  47,166,408  21,172,435  74,699,080  1,836.666 

1824 80,649,007  60,649,600  18,822,606  76,986,667  1,889,168 

1826 96.340,076  66,809,766  28.793.688  99,685,888  1,423,112 

1826  84,974,477  62,499,865  20,440,984  77,696.822  1.634.191 

1827  79,484.068  67,878,117  16,431,830  82,824,827  1.620.608 

1828  88,609,824  49,976,682  14,044.608  72,264,686  1,741.398 

1829  74,492,627  66,087,807  12,847,344  72,868,671  1,260,798 

1830  70,876,920  68,624,878  18,146,867  78,849,608  1.191.776 

1881 108,191,124  69,218,688  18,077,069  41,310,683  1,267.847 

1832 101,029.266  61,726,629  19,794,074  87,176,948  1,489,450 

1838 108,118,811  69,960.866  16,577,876  90,140,483  1,606,161 

1884 126,621,832  80,628,662  21,636,658  104,886,978  1.768,907 

1886 149,896,742  100.469,481  14,766,821  121,698,677  1,824,940 

1886  189.980.036  106,570,942  17,767,762  128.663,040  1,882,103 

1887  140,989,217  94,280,895  17,162.232  117,419,876  1,896,686 

1838 118.717,404  96,660,880  9.417.690  108,486,616  1,994,640 

1889 162,092,182  101,626,638  10,626,140  121,028,416  2.096,880 

1840  107,141.619  111,660,661  12,008,871  182,085,946  2.180,764 

1841  127,946,177  108,686,286  8,181,285  121,861,808  2,180,744 

1842  100,162,087  91,799,242  8,078,768  104,691,634  2,092,891 

1848(9  m’s, 

to  June  80)  64,768,799  77.686,864  6,139,886  84,846,480  2,168.603 

1844 108,435,085  99,631,774  6,214,068  111,206,046  2,280,096 

1846 117,264,664  98,466,880  7,684,781  114,646,606  2,417.002 

1846  121.691.797  101.718.042  7.866,206  118,488,616  2,662,086 

1847  146,646,688  160,674.844  6.166,764  168,648,622  2,889.046 

1848  164,998,928  140,208,709  7,986,802  164.082,181  8.154,043 

1849  147,867,489  181,710,081  8,641,691  146,756,820  8,834,016 

1860  178,188,318  184.900,238  9.475,498  161,898,720  8.635,454 

1861  216,224,982  178,620,138  10,296,121  218,888,011  3.772,489 

1862  212,618,282  164,930,447  12,087,048  209,641,626  4,188,441 


Note. — In  the  tables  laid  before  Congress  at  the  last  session,  the  imports,  inclading 
specie,  were  stated  at  $228,419,006  ; but  it  was  afterward  ascertained  that  this  in- 
doded  $7,194,078  of  gold  from  California  via  New  Grenada,  which  does  not  properlj 
belong  to  foreign  imports,  and  it  is,  therefore,  now  deducted  in  the  preceding  state- 
MDtk  leaving  the  foreign  importe,  iadoding  specie,  $216,224,982  for  that  year. 
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THE  TRADE  AHD  COMMERCE  OF  THE  GREAT  UKES. 

The  Commerce  of  these  great  inland  seas,  sajs  the  Toronto  Leader acquiring  a 
magnitnde  and  importance  which  attest  the  rapidity  with  which  the  territory  which 
they  drain  has  been  rendered  productive.  Half  a century  ago,  Lakes  Ontario,  Erie, 
Huron,  Michigan,  St.  Clair,  and  Superior,  were  entirely  without  Commerce.  Almost 
the  only  craft  to  be  seen  upon  them  was  the  Indian  canoe.  In  1850  their  tonnage  had 
lisen  to  216,000,  and  the  value  of  the  whole  of  the  traffic  to  $362,000,000.  The  first 
craft  ever  launched  on  Lake  Erie  was  built  by  the  French,  for  the  expedition  of  the 
celebrated  La  Salle,  so  far  back  as  1679 ; but  more  than  a century  elapsed  before 
any  Americal  vessel  was  launched  upon  the  Lakes;  an  event  which  occurred  in  1797. 
The  first  steamer  launched  in  America  was  built  in  Lower  Canada,  to  run  between 
Montreal  and  Quebec.  This  was  about  the  year  1 812.  The  legislature  of  the  province 
having  in  the  session  of  1811  g^ranted  a mcmopoly  of  the  route  to  Mr.  Moulson.  Mr. 
Papineau  is  even  yet  reminded  Uiat  he  voted  for  the  monopoly ; but  we  suspect  it 
was  a pardonable  act  in  those  days.  The  first  steamer  on  Lake  Ontario  was  launched 
in  1816,  two  years  before  a like  event  took  place  on  Lake  Erie.  The  first  navigable 
outlet  from  the  lake — the  Erie  Canal — was  completed  in  1825.  Next  came  the  Wel- 
land Canal. 

The  measurements  of  the  Lakes  are  as  follows ; — 

Greatest  Greatest  Mean  Eleva-  Area. 


Lakes  tength.  breadth,  depth.  lion.  iqu.  miles. 

Superior 885  160  980  627  82,000 

Michigan 820  108  900  578  22,000 

Huron 260  160  900  574  20,400 

Erie  ...  240  80  84  565  9,000 

Ontario 180  85  500  262  6,800 


Total 1,585  90,000 


A survey  of  the  Lakes  is  now  in  progress  by  the  American  government ; but  it  is 
not  likely  that  the  result  will  show  mu^  variation  from  the  above  measurement,  the 
result  of  previous  surveys.  The  area  drained  by  these  Lakes  is  estimated,  according 
to  Mr.  Andrews*  report  on  the  trade  and  Commerce  of  the  British  American  Colonies, 
At  518,515. 

A noticable  feature  in  the  shipping  of  the  Lakes,  is  the  gradual  substitution  of  steam 
for  sailing  vessels.  One-half  of  the  tonnage  of  the  Lakes  will  soon  consist  of  steamers. 
In  1851  me  proportion  was  74,000  tons  steam,  against  188,000  tons  of  sail  In  the 
new  vessels  lately  built  the  tendency  is  observable  of  steamers  to  usurp  the  place  of 
sailing  on  the  lakes. 

The  tonnage  of  the  Lakes,  in  1820,  amounted  to  only  5,500  tons;  in  the  next  ten 
years  it  rose  to  20,000 ; in  1840  to  75,000 ; and  in  1860  to  216,787  tons.  The  ratio  of 
increase  has  thus  been  much  greater  every  succeeding  decade.  But  the  present  hardly 
gives  an  idea  of  the  vast  Commerce  of  which  these  Lakes  are  destined  to  become  the 
scene  in  future.  It  is  estimated  that  the  American  States  which  border  on  the  Lakes 
are  of  themselves  capable  of  sustaining  a population  of  22,000,000.  Add  to  this  the 
Commerce  that  will  grow  up  from  the  Can^ian  shores  of  those  seas,  and  one  may 
form  conception  of  the  future  Commerce  of  the  Lakes. 

When  it  is  considered  that  these  lakes  for  so  great  a distance  form  the  boundary 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States,  how  important  it  becomes  that  this  Com- 
merce should  be  as  free  as  possible  consistently  with  the  raising  of  a revenue  from 
customs  for  the  support  of  government. 


CAFADIAir  COMMERCE. 

TRADE  AND  OOMMKECE  OT  THE  PORT  OT  MONTREAL. 

A correspondent  has  furnished  us  with  mterestiog  statistics  of  the  trade  of  the  port 
of  Montreal,  for  the  last  and  previous  years,  which  we  here  subjoin : — 

On  reference  to  the  annual  return  of  imports  at  the  port  of  Montreal,  in  1849,  the 
first  year  of  the  present  tariff  we  find  that  the  revenue  for  duties  for  that  year 
amounted  to £191,856 

The  year  ending  Jan.  5, 1854,  exhibits  a net  revenue  for  duties  of. . ..  447,089 


Showing  an  mcrease  compared  with  that  year  in  fovor  of  1858  of..  £255,228 
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Takiog  the  three  past  years,  we  find  them  to  stand  as  Ibllows : — 


Janiiai7  5, 18581 

Qoods  paying  specific  duty £271,505  6 % 

•*  80  per  cent 22,279  7 6 

“ 20  « 18,414  8 8 

« 12^  “ 1,688,631  18  t 

“ 2*  “ 211,691  16  11 


Total 2,167,422  12  7 

Free  goods 137,288  8 8 


Total  value  of  goods  imported  during  the  year £2,294,710  16  8 


Net  amoont  received  for  dnfy £814,190  0 0 


January  5, 1853. 
£846,105  17  0 
27,187  7 2 
4,621  12  8 
1,616,041  6 5 

800,629  2 10 


Total £2,198,540  6 1 

Free  Goode 117,931  12  2 


Total  value  of  goods  imported  during  the  year £2,811,471  18  8 

Net  amount  received  for  duty £331,778  15  8 

January  5,  1854. 

Goods  paying  specific  duty £456,446  12  0 

“ 80  per  cent 88,837  1 11 

“ 20  “ 81,197  15  8 

“ 12^  “ 2,298,142  1 5 

“ 2^  “ 655,579  15  4 


Total £8,475,203  6 4 

Free  Goods 128,498  8 5 


Total  importation  during  the  year £3,603,696  14  9 


Net  amount  received  for  duty £447,089  12  0 

Thus  showing  the  importation  at  this  port  for  the  year  1851  to 

have  been 2,294,710  0 0 

' Ditto  for  1862 2,811,471  0 0 

Ditto  for  1868 8,608,696  0 0 


Showing  an  increase  over  1861  in  favor  of  the  past  year  of. . • ..  £1,808,916  0 0 


And  of  the  preceding  year  of - £1,292,225  0 0 

On  referring  to  the  table  of  imports,  the  articles  which  make  up  the  large  increase 
it  will  be  found  dry  goods  and  hardware  forin  a large  item  of  the  above  figures. 

The  following  table,  made  up  from  the  books  of  the  Trinity  House,  wiU  show  the 
increase  of  shipping  at  our  port  from  sea  during  the  past  ten  years: — 


STATKKENT  OF  ARRIVALS  AT  THE  PORT  OF  MONTREAL,  FROM  SEA,  FOR  THE  FOLLOWIMO 


Tear. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

Tear. 

TEARS : 

No. 

Tonnage. 

Tear. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

1842. 

...187 

41,809 

1848.. 

...221 

55,868 

1860... 

.222 

48.S87 

1848. 

...106 

86,681 

1847.. 

...221 

68,808 

1861... 

.275 

58,885 

1844. 

...182 

48,186 

1848.., 

...164 

42,167 

1852... 

.185 

45,154 

1845. 

. . .202 

51,295 

1849.., 

...150 

87,708 

1858... 

.258 

60,507 

Goods  paying  specific  duty. 
“ 80  per  cent, 

“ 20  “ . 

“ 12i  « . 

“ “ . 
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tTATutnrr  sHOwnro  the  quaetivt  ato  yalub  or  tb«  peikcipal  aeticlis  or  impoet 
AT  not  FORT  or  MOMTRBAI^  rOR  THE  TEARS  ENDING  JANUARY  6,  1868  AND  1864. 
ARTICLES  PATINO  SFEdPIO  AND  AD  YALOREM  DUTIES. 


18SI.  1854. 


Artielca. 

Coffee,  green 

,cwt 

Qoantlty. 

4,046 

Valne. 

£9,654 

Quantity. 

8,660 

Vdoe. 

£9,160 

“ other 

. r T 

28 

61 

18 

4T 

Sugar,  refined 

8,606 

6,644 

12,198 

21,467 

“ other 

- T - - 

85,704 

103,460 

119,978 

181,823 

Molasses 

64,880 

19,086 

876.622 

80,748 

Tea 

.Jbs. 

1,942,728 

111,796 

2,240,299 

188,441 

Tobacco,  unman iifactured 

264,666 

8,467 

203,712 

8,463 

**  manufiictured 

1,202,267 

29,492 

1,081,816 

82,144 

Cigars 

82,280 

6,867 

24,948 

6,624 

Snuff 

1,851 

90 

1,193 

64 

Spirits — Brandy 

galla. 

105,882 

17,270 

104,226 

29,131 

Gin 

56.186 

4,894 

118,166 

11,480 

Rum' 

26,876 

2,206 

87,426 

8,140 

Whisky 

86,619 

8,220 

44.718 

4,828 

Cordials 

744 

268 

5.092 

973 

Wine  under  £16  per  pipe 

“ above  “ 

186,446 

68,480 

12,941 ; 
10,477 

244i28S 

83,868 

**  in  cases 

Salt 

.bbls. 

4,816 

188,788 

2,474  ) 
2,608 

8,197 

160 

GOODS 

Fruit,  green 

PAYING  80  PEE  CENT. 

2,980 

2,81ft 

^ied 

.... 

.... 

13,864 

.... 

19,284 

Spices 

.... 

7,746 

.... 

18,879 

Cimfectionarj 

. • . 

.... 

410 

.... 

1,201 

Maccaroni 

.... 

.... 

167 

.... 

197 

Viucgar 

— 

.... 

1,785 

— 

1,861 

GOODS 

Grain — Meal 

PAYING  20  PER 

DENT. 

7 

Floor 

f • • •>■ 

2,966 

1,794 

28,841 

28,420 

Pork,  not  Men 

.... 

7 

.... 

440 

GOODS 

Ale  and  beer 

FATING 

12^  PER  CENT. 

8.848 

0,144 

Cider 

73 

• • • • 

21 

Cocoa  aod  chocolate 

183 

.... 

70 

Ksh,  salted  and  pickled 

...... 

2,676 

.... 

2,187 

**  fresh 

• • • . 

1,608 

• . • . 

3,89ft 

Fur 

21,161 

8,987 

• • . • 

88,116 

Glass 

• • . « 

16,76ft 

Leather,  tanned 

• • ■ AM 

20,969 

.... 

88,214 

Oil,  except  palm  or  cocoa-nut 

.... 

24,714 

.... 

87,668 

Paper 

. . . .M 

6,446 

.... 

21,443 

Pork,  mess 

.bbls. 

7,427 

10,883 

27,636 

Seeds 

.... 

2,068 

.... 

991 

Rice. . . 

4.707 

• • • • 

18,073 

Candles 

8,028 

• . • • 

11,980 

Cotton 

862,162 

.... 

618,660 

Leather,  boots  and  shoee. . 

2,669 

• . • • 

6,088 

^ other 

...... 

8.718 

. • • • 

9,61ft 

India  rubber 

11,672 

.... 

14,996 

Iron  aod  hardware 

180,801 

.... 

268,574 

Machinery 

26,196 

. . • • 

16,682 

Lbcn 

89,216 

.... 

68,699 

Silk 

79,884 

• • . . 

187,298 

Vood 

8,808 

• • . • 

4,79ft 

Wool 

878,168 

008,186 

Artidee  not,  enumerated 

816,973 

848,661 
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GOODS  PATIMG  2^  PU  CHIT. 

18il.  ISM. 


Broom,  com 

QoanUty. 

Value. 

840 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1,086 

Burr  stonos 



278 

649 

Chain  cables 

188 

6,426 

Dye  stuffs 

2,829 

2,116 

Flax,  hemp,  and  tow 

11,620 

2,648 

Hides 

T “ - - 

8,850 

6,677 

Iron — Bar,  rod,  and  sheet 

68,698 

248,889 

Boiler- plate  and  R.  R.  B. . . 

141,068 

18,477 

Pig,  scrap  and  old 

15,004 

87,066 

Hoop 

4,405 

22,420 

Junk  and  o^um 

610 

658 

Lard 



2,860 

4,861 

Lead 



1,160 

1,221 

Oil,  except  palm  and  cocoa-not. . . 

• • • • 

1,856 

8,791 

Pitdi  and  tar 

80 

901 



• • • • 

.... 

Resm 

694 

1,666 

Steel 

10,412 

22,082 

Tallow 

— 

24,822 

• • a a 

80,782 

Tin,  xinc 

FREE 

GOODS. 

• • • • 

7.080 

Railroad  bar 

• • « G 

67,287 

Cotton  yam  and  warp 

• • S • 

’ V.912 

• • • • 

15,168 

Books 



26,060 

• • • • 

81,026 

Cotton  wool 

2,882 

1,999 

7.218 

Maize 

8,496 

Soda  ash 

8,512 

9,872 

Wheat.  

18,887 

8,426 

Fish  oil 

4,526 

.... 

Seeds 

410 

4,780 

Fur  skins 

.... 

Fish,  fresh 

' L094 

• • a • 

7,889 

“ salt  cod 

8,646 

• a a • 

6,234 

Herrings 

8,922 

a a a • 

15,744 

Mackerel 

844 

668 

Other 

• e.. 

146 

11,414 

POT  AND  PBARL  ASHES 

SHIPPED  AND  IN 

STORE  AT  MONTREAL. 

We  give  below  a comparative  statemeot  of  pot  and  pearl  ashes  shipped  and  in  store 
np  to  the  Ist  of  January  in  the  years  1868  and  1854  : — 


Iti  January,  1853.  Ist  January,  1854. 

Shipped 28,408  9,002  82,410  18,487  7,409  25,896 

In  store 816  196  1,012  460  190  660 


24,224  9,198  88,422  18,947  7,699  26,646 


STATISTICS  OF  THE  WHALE  FISHERY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN *1853. 

We  transfer  to  the  pages  of  the  Merckantt^  Magazine  the  annual  report  of  the 
Whale  Fishery  of  the  United  States,  for  the  year  ending  December  81st,  1863.  This 
report  is  made  up  with  great  care  by  the  New  Bedford  Shipping  Liet^  and  may  be 
relied  upon  for  its  general  accuracy. 

The  trade  continues  to  sustain  itself  with  even  less  than  the  fluctuations  incident  to 
most  branches  of  Commerce.  The  importation  has  been  larger  than  that  of  any  year 
since  1848.  There  have  been  286  ships  cruising  in  the  northern  seas  during  the  year, 
against  288  in  1862,  showing  a diminution  of  48  ships. 

Prices  have  continued  during  the  year  to  range  high,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  an> 
tidpate  any  large  variation  from  established  rates  in  the  year  to  come.  The  project 
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of  th«  SecretaiT  of  the  Treasurj,  for  the  admission  free  of  datj  of  foreign  oils,  may,  if 
•auctioned  by  Congress,  bare  its  influence  upon  the  market,  in  1851,  when  whale  oil, 
it  will  be  remembered,  ranged  tmusually  high,  the  import  of  linseed  oil  reached  over 
10,000  bbla 

Only  two  ships  are  certainly  known  to  bare  been  lost  during  the  last  year,  although 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  another  will  be  added  to  the  list  by  coming  advices 
from  the  northern  seas.  The  large  quantities  of  whalebone  which  have  been  shipped 
home  in  anticipation  of  return  voyages,  will  reduce  the  amount  to  be  received  during 
the  present  year,  as  the  catch  this  season  will  barely  come  up  to  the  average. 

iMPoaTATioirs  or  smsc  and  whalb  oil  attd  whalkbone  into  tub  dnitbd  states 

IN  1853. 


Barka  SehVrs, 


New  Bedford 89 

Fairhaven 13 

Westport  10 

Dartmouth 2 

Mattapoisett 4 

Sippican 

Wuebam 1 


Saodwidi 

Palmonth 

Holmes’s  Hole 
Kantncket .... 
Provincetown  . 

Trura 

Orleans 

Boston 

Salem 

Lynn 

Beverly 

Pall  River. .... 

Warren 

Providence. . . . 
New  Loodon.. . 

Mystic 

Stooington .... 

Harbor. . . 
Qreenport  . . . . 
Cold  Spring. . . 
New  York.... 
Baltimoie 


119 


15 

1 


2 


8 

8 

{ 

4 

21 

1 

2 

2 


18 

3 
6 
6 
2 
1 

4 
1 

202 


. Sperm  OU,  Whale  OiL 

WbaleboDS, 

bbU. 

bbis. 

Iba 

44,928 

118,672 

2,885,800 

8,088 

14,172 

188,700 

4,610 

92 

885 

1,870 

25.800 

1,816 

42 

4,900 

200 

40 

186 

2,518 

46,700 

60,158 

137,401 

8,101,900 

489 

14 

2,660 

600 

9.^ 

820 

1,720 

1,000 

19,282 

7,698 

48,700 

1,761 

608 

70 

580 

25 

4,409 

180 

560 

80 

1,656 

2,120 

28,000 

616 

60 

860 

280 

8,173 

1,548 

9,800 

1,963 

4,627 

64,000 

1,107 

45,990 

1,881,200 

246 

4,998 

50.900 

561 

14,142 

110.300 

1,816 

6,888 

74,600 

224 

2,684 

28,800 

2,859 

61,200 

992 

20,275 

842 

177,900 

108,077 

260,114 

5,652,300 

\ rOLLOWINO  TABLE  SHOWS  THE  COlfPAEATlVE  IMPORTS  OP  SPERM  AND  WHALE  OIL  AND 
BONE  IN  EACH  TEAR  TROM  1841  TO  1858. 


Sperm  Oil,  Wbale  Oil, 


1862... 

1861... 

1860... 

1849.. . 

1848.. . 

1847.. . 


bbia 

78,872 

99,591 

92,892 

100,944 

107,776 

120,753 


bbla. 

84,211 

828,483 

200,608 

248,492 

280,656 

318,150 


WHebone, 

lbs. 

1,259,900 

8,916,500 

2,869,200 

2,281,100 

2,003,000 

8,841,680 


1846. 

1845. 

1844. 

1848. 

1842. 

1841. 


Sperm  Oil, 
bbla 
95,217 
157,917 
189,694 
160,985 
165,687 
159,304 


Wbale  Oil, 
bbis. 
207,498 
272,780 
262,047 
206,727 
161,041 
207,848 


Wh’ebone, 

Iba. 

2,276,989 

3,167,142 

2,682,446 

2,000,000 

1,600,000 

2,000,000 


There  were  no  exports  of  wliale  oil  from  New  Bedford  in  1852  and  1858.  The  ex* 
ports  in  previous  years  have  been  as  follows,  in  gallons  : — 

18$1.  18S0.  1849.  1848.  1847.  1846. 

813,401  109,491  238,776  638,446  819,486  1,004,661 
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tUaWMEHT  OF  TBI  PBIOIS  OF  SPEBM  hVD  WBALI  OU.  AND  'WHALFBONB  OF  TB>  Iff  Am 

16th  of  baob  xomth  of  tbs  txas  1868. 


Sperm  On.  Whale  OU.  WbalabODe. 

IsU  15th.  let.  ISth.  Itl.  15tb. 

Jannsiy 120  124^  60  61*  41  41 

February 127  180  62  62*  41  *6 

March 129*  129*  66*  66  81  10 

April 128  127*  66  68*  29  29* 

May 128  127  68  61  29*  80* 

June 126*  124  61*  62*  82  84* 

July 128  122  62  62*  84  88* 

August 121  122  61*  62*  88*  84 

September. 120  120*  68  66  84  84* 

October 120  128  67*  69  84  86 

Kovember 124  126  7 0 7 0 86  88 

December 126  127  66  66  88*  89 

TH«  AVERAGE  PRICE  OF  OIL  AND  BORE  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING  TEARS  WAS — 

Sperm  OU.  Whale  OIL  Whalebone.  Sperm  OU.  Whale  OiL  WhaWnaa. 

1868..  124f  68i  84^  1846..  88  82i  88| 

1862..  123|  68  1-6  60^  1846..  90^  86i  40 

1861..  127i  46  6-16  84i  1844..  68  84i  86f 

1860..  127  7-10  49  MO  84  4-10  1843..  78  8S|  28 

1849..  108  9-10  49  9-10  81  8-10  1842..  94  81|  19^ 

1848..  lOOi  86  80}  1841..  100  80}  19 

1847..  87|  88f  84 


IMPORTS  OF  LIQUOR  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


The  importatioD  of  wines,  spirits,  4&C., 

into  the  United  States  in  i 

the  year  eodiag 

Jane  80, 1868,  is  from  an  official  report:- 

Gallons. 

Value. 

Ar'gecoetpVgall* 

Maderia 

226,403 

*106,628 

46.66 

Sherry 

818,048 

166,819 

49.77 

Sicily 

Port,  in  casks 

190,205 

46,794 

20.08 

662,001 

266,086 

44.18 

Claret,  in  casks 

2,638,802 

482,827 

18.88 

Other  red  wines 

1,874,416 

877,482 

27.46 

Other  white  wines 

1,276,290 

806,287 

28.94 

Brandy 

8,864,966 

8,261,408 

84.84 

Grain  spirits 

1,060,466 

424,638 

40.40 

Other  spirits 

286,477 

106,601 

81.36 

Beer,  ale,  and  porter,  from  England.. 

897,420 

284,847 

74.66 

Beer,  ale,  and  porter,  from  Scotland.. 

181,857 

77,414 

68.98 

Total 

. 12,866,881 

16,883,230 

WHEAT  AND  FLOUR  TRADE  OF  FRANCE. 


IMPORTS  AMD  EXPORTS  OF  WHEAT  INTO  AND  FROM  FRANCE,  FROM  1816  TO  1862. 


From  1816  to  1821 , 
“ 1822  to  1827. 

••  1828  to  1882. 

“ 1888  to  1887. 

« 1888  to  1842 

" 1848  to  1847. 

**  1848  to  1862 


Imports  in  HMtolllres. 
. 6,247,178 

9,6V7.466 

1,]V6",478 
. 18,697,132 


Bzpotla 

li2*48,601 

944,130 

12,'lV7,416 


Total. 


36,628,249  14,880,147 
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IMTORTATIOro  OF  WHIAT  AND  FLOVE  INTO  FEAKOI,  FROM  1846  TO  1847,  BOTH 

INOLOSTFE. 


From 

Russia 

Sardinia 

Turkey 

£^;ypt 

Hectolitres.* 

4,706,116 

2,191,109 

2,182,484 

247,618 

894,778 

667,647 

668,087 

606,151 

874,780 

279,774 

247,242 

212,899 

179,484 

141,209 

262,167 

Quintalst  flour. 

^giiand 

Germany 

Belgium 



.... 

Sicily 

America 

497,794 

Tuscany 

Boain 

^anse  Towns 

Denmark 

Mecklenburg 

Roman  States,  Holland,  Algeria,  Austria,  Ac. 
Sundry  places 

800,000 

Total 

18,656,840 

797,794 

—the  Emoant  of  hectolitres  being  eoual,  in  English  measare,  to  4,708,739  imperial 
quarters,  and  the  quintals  to  881,197  oarrels,  at  14  stones  per  barrel,  American  nour. 


LUMBER  TRADE  OF  BA560R. 

Banoos,  JsfiUtrj  7, 1354. 

Freeman  Hunt,  Ediior  of  the  Jferehantd  Ifaffazine< — 

Dear  Sir  : — Indoeed  you  haye  a statement  of  the  lumber  surreyed  at  Bangor  for 
the  season  of  1858.  Respectfully  Yours, 

SAMUEL  HARRIS. 

LUMSBR  BURFETED  AT  BANOOR  FOR  THE  SRASON  OF  1868. 


Allen,  James 

10,069,917 

Pierce,  Chas.  W 

7,874,690 

Cummings,  G.  W 

10,638,262 

Pearson,  W.  T 

1,034.276 

Crossman,  C.  V. 

11,880,158 

Rowe,  TTios.  F 

568.496 

Bragdoo,  Gardner 

902,248 

Ricker,  L.  B 

680,867 

Emery,  Seth 

7,820,456 

Short,  John 

707,617 

Fisher,  Herman 

3,430,086 

Smith,  Albert 

12,406.645 

Furber,  S.  W. 

134,097 

Wiggin,  N.  B 

5,441,828 

Haines,  Penly 

6,141,990 

Washburn,  G.  W 

2,779,396 

Kimball,  Daniel 

6.701,298 

Webster,  John 

6,883,549 

Lincoln,  Isaac 

8,868,895 

Webster,  Mark 

6,467,638 

Millikin,  Joseph 

10,508,694 

Young,  Aaron 

7,600.631 

Heservey,  A.  L. 

6,688,954  < 

Young,  Jonathan 

8,063,287 

Norris,  James 

12,812,174 

436,415 

Young,  John  C-- 

12,290,322 

6,700.098 

Oakes,  John 

Hammatt,  George 

Pierce,  Nathaniel 

Pratt,  Atherton 

6,109,834 
7,790,522 1 

Cummings,  F.  J 

289,957 

Total  number  of  feet  surveyed 182,942,284 


PHILADELPflIA  TRADE  II  BREADSTUFFS. 

We  give  below  a statement  of  the  inspections  of  flour,  rye  flour,  and  com  meal,  in 
each  of  the  last  ten  years,  and  also  the  comparative  prices  of  flour  and  grain  in  the 
Philadelphia  market  on  the  21st  of  January,  for  eight  years : — 


* A hectolitre  of  wheat  la  equal  to  111  pecks  Imperial  English  measure,  f A quintal  of  flour  is 
equal  to  about  15  eleaas  of  14  ibSi 
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TOTAL  INfiPKOnOXS  FOR  TKX  TEARS. 


Floor. 

Bye  floor. 

Com  meal. 

Flonr. 

Rye  floor. 

Com  meal* 

1868 

978,091 

16,963 

99,616 

1848 

611,S79i 

24,747 

162,988 

1862 

779,886 

11,862 

76,881 

1847 

708,981 

27,906 

800,609 

1861 

683,66li 

19,988 

71,677 

1846 

674,648 

88,620 

170,148 

1860 

6.65,828 

84,776 

108,210 

1845 

688,486^ 

22,010 

112,426 

1849 

633,633i 

89,109 

100,614 

1844 

466,189 

26,626 

112,682 

The  following  comparative  statement  of  the  prices  of  flour  and  grain  in  the  Phila- 
delphia market  on  the  2l8t  of  January  during  the  past  eight  years,  may  not  prove 
uninteresting  at  this  time : — 


Flour. 

Rye  Flonr. 

Com  m*L 

WheaU 

Com. 

1864 

. 17 

76 

a 

, , 

> • • 

15 

26 

18 

76 

$1 

76  a 1 

86 

80  a 

88a 

1868  

6 

8li 

• a 

6 

87^ 

4 

26 

8 

60 

1 

20  a 1 

26 

61  a 

67 

1888  

4 

26 

a 

4 

8li 

8 

60 

8 

m 

0 

92  a 1 

00 

64  a 

66 

1861 

4 

62^ 

r A 

4 

76 

8 

60 

2 

87i 

1 

02  a 1 

12 

68  a 

62 

I860  

6 

00 

a 

6 

12i 

2 

87i 

o 

75 

1 

07  a 1 

16 

62  a 

64 

1849  

6 

25 

a 

6 

81i 

8 

m 

2 

76 

1 

18  a 1 

16 

60  a 

62 

1848  

6 

26 

a 

6 

87i 

4 

60 

8 

00 

1 

40  a 1 

44 

61  a 

68 

1847  

4 

94 

a 

6 

00 

8 

76 

8 

50 

1 

06  a 1 

14 

64  a 

76 

1846  

6 

m 

r A 

5 

8li 

4 

00 

8 

60 

1 

12  a 1 

17 

60  a 

67 

The  above  < 

nuotationa  are 

for  superfine 

flonr, 

, red 

and 

white  wheat,  and 

[ white 

and 

white  and  yellow  com. 


COMMERCIAL  REGULATIONS. 


VILPIBAISO  PORT  CflARflBS,  aw. 

POET  0HAE0E8 — LAUNCH  HIES — WEIOHTS—OUEEBNOT,  BTO. 

Poet  Chaeoes.  Tonnage  dues,  twenty  cents  per  ton.  Light  dues,  three  and  one- 
eighth  cents  per  ton.  Captain  of  the  port’s  fees  and  role,  four  dollars.  Harbor  mas- 
ters fees,  eight  dollars.  Whale  ships,  vessels  in  distress,  and  vessels  in  ballast,  (or 
discharging  under  fifty  packages,)  are  exempt  from  tonnage  and  light  dues.  Tonnage 
dues  paid  at  one  port  are  not  levied  in  another.  The  coasting  tr^e  is  prohibited  to 
foreign  flags,  but  they  may  discharge  portions  of  their  original  cargoes  in  one  or  more 
ports,  and  load  Chilian  produce  for  a foreign  port  The  only  ports  of  entry  for  foreign 
flags  are  Ancud,  Valdivia,  Talcahuano,  Tome,  Constitution,  Vmparaiso,  Coquimbo,  and 
Caldera.  Vessels  from  abroad  entering  anv  other  ports  are  liable  to  seizure. 

All  communication  with  the  shore  is  prohibited  until  after  the  visit  of  the  captain 
of  the  port  and  revenue  officer,  who  will  require  a general  manifest  of  the  cargo,  or 
the  bills  of  lading  and  a list  of  stores.  Twenty-four  hours  are  allowed  for  corrections 
of  errors  or  omissions.  For  any  mistakes  discovered  afterwards  the  captain  is  subject 
to  fines  or  seizures.  Passengers*  luggage  is  free. 

Launch  Hiee. — On  general  merchandise,  forty  cents  per  ton  ; on  coals,  sixty  cents 
per  ton.  Ballasting,  (sand)  or  discharging  btdlast,  sixty  cents  per  ton.  Labor  on  board 
one  dollar  per  day. 

Storage.  Goods  may  be  stored  in  government  warehouses  for  an  indefinite  period 
paying  8U>rage  on  valuation : 1st  year,  ^ per  cent  per  quarter,  and  ^ per  cent  per  quar- 
ter the  2d  and  subsequent  years ; but  every  two  years  merchandise  must  be  either 
taken  out  for  consumption,  re-exported,  or  storage  renewed.  If  re-exported  within 
one  year  no  storage  is  charged. 

Weights  are  Sfaxish  Weight.  One  quintal  of  100  lbs.  equal  to  lOlf  lbs,  English. 
One  arroba,  26  lbs.  One  Marc,  8 Spanish  os. 

Measures.  On  fimega  of — 


Wheat* 

Bran* ^ . 

84 

Beans 

Qarvanzos.  

..Ibe. 

Barley 

Lentils 

Maize 

Nuts 

1 Crushed  Caodeal  Wheat. . 

200 

200 

200 

160 


* At  Conception  a fanega  of  wheat  Is  about  14  per  cent  heavier.  Bran  15  per  cent  lighter. 
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CoaEBNOT.  Aecotmto  art  kept  in  dollars  and  cents.  Eight  reals,  one  dollar— one 
hard  dollar — $1  06J.  One  6 franc  piece,  $1  00. 

One  ounce  or  doubloon,  117  26.  One  sovereign,  36. 

Gold  and  silver  coin  of  U.  S.  A.  is  current  at  is  nominal  value.  Ounces,  other  than 
Chilian,  are  current  at  about  $16  60. 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  ARTICLES,  IMPORTS  INTO  UNITED  STATES. 

The  following  Treasury  Circular  has  been  issued  under  the  head  of  **  General  In- 
structions, No.  16,”  for  the  guidance  of  Collectors  and  other  officers  of  Customs : — 

Trkasurt  Department,  Dec.  18,1€53. 

Sia : — I have  reason  to  believe  that  there  are  material  defects  in  the  forms  and 
times  of  rendering  the  returns  required  of  collectors  by  the  act  of  the  20th  February, 
1820,  as  well  as  in  the  mode  of  entering,  keeping,  and  exhibiting  the  matter  contains 
in  the  same  in  the  Register’s  office ; and  desirous  to  introduce  such  improvements  as 
may  be  practicable,  and  may  secure  greater  exactness  and  promptitude  in  the  exhibits 
required  by  the  act,  my  object  in  adtu’essing  you  b to  obtain  such  information  and  aid 
as  may  be  conducive  to  that  end. 

There  b now  much  diversity  on  the  part  of  collectors  in  reporting  the  articles  im- 
ported, and  consequently  delay  and  difficulty  in  the  Register’s  office  in  assimilating 
and  distributing  such  articles  to  recognized  species  or  classes.  To  remedy  thb  evil  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  necessary  for  thb  department  to  frame  a nomenclature  of  articles, 
to  notify  the  list  to  all  collectors  for  their  observance,  and  for  it  to  be  varied  only  by 
authority  from  time  to  time  as  the  importation  of  new  articles,  to  be  reported  by  col- 
lectors, or  other  circumstances,  shall  render  expedient.  To  enable  the  ucpariment  to 
construct  a proper  nomenclature,  I will  thank  you,  as  soon  as  may  be,  to  transmit  to 
this  department  a table,  in  alphabetical  order,  showing — 

First — The  names  of  all  articles  imported,  whether  enumerated  or  non-enumerated, 
subject  to  doty,  or  free. 

Second — ^The  commercial  or  scientific  denomination  of  the  general  class  to  which 
such  varied  belongs. 

Third — The  place  of  growth  or  manufacture. 

Fourth — The  rate  of  duty,  if  any,  on  such  article. 

Fifth — Such  information  of  the  character  of  articles  not  in  common  or  familiar  use, 
and  of  the  purposes  to  which  they  are  most  usually  applied,  as  it  may  be  in  your 
power  to  furni^. 

Appended  to  thb  list  you  will  add  a list  of  such  articles  as  in  your  opinion  may  be 
aggregated  or  classified  for  the  reasons  contained  in  the  proviso  to  the  third  section  of 
the  act  referred  to,  and  a similar  list  and  appendix  of  the  articles  exported.  At  the 
same  time  it  may  be  proper  to  revbe  and  rearrange  the  list  of  countries  to  and  from 
which  our  commerce  passes.  And  I will  thank  you  to  look  into  thb  branch  of  the 
subject  also,  and  favor  me  with  a table,  in  alphabetical  order,  of  the  places  proper,  in 
your  opinion,  to  be  recogmzed  and  establbhed  as  the  places  of  trade  contemplated  by 
the  act  in  these  returns.  The  same  in  respect  to  the  time  when  it  is  assumed  the  ex- 
ports take  place.  I am  not  aware  that  any  change,  except  in  the  time  of  rendition,  b 
required  in  the  present  mode  of  returning,  regbtering,  or  exhibiting  the  tonnage ; but 
if  any  defect  in  it  occurs  to  you,  and  you  can  suggest  an  improvement,  it  will  be 
acceptable  to  the  department  for  you  to  do  so. 

It  b proposed  that  the  returns  of  commerce  or  navigation  shall  be  made  as  at  pre- 
sent, for  quarters ; but  that  they  shall  be  made  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  close  of 
the  quarter  to  which  the  return  refers  instead  of  being  delayed,  as  at  this  time,  for 
weeks,  and  even  months  together.  You  will  please  inform  me  if  the  business  cannot 
be  so  conducted  in  your  office,  from  day  to  day,  so  that  the  returns  may  be  made 
within  a period  of  from  one  to  five  days,  according  to  the  business  of  your  dbtrict 
The  last  point  will  be  to  secure  the  most  ready  and  exact  mode  of  keeping  and  ren- 
dering those  returns  in  the  several  districts,  and  of  registering  and  exhibiting  the 
results  at  the  Treasury.  The  probability  b much  diversity  to  the  various  Custom 
Houses  in  thb  particular.  Abo,  you  will  explain  the  mode  observed  in  your  office, 
sending  copies  of  the  forms  used,  and  the  reasons  that,  in  your  judgment,  recommend 
such  forms  over  others.  I am  respectfully, 

(Signed)  JAMES  GUrHRIE. 
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COHHEBCIAl  CHlSaiS  IT  HBLBOUBHE,  1D8TRAUA. 

COKMISSIONS — RATI  OF  INTBRKST  ON  DUTIES,  FREIGHTS,  AMD  ACCOUNTS — CHARGES,  ETC. 

Annexed  will  be  found  the  scale  of  commercial  charges  authorised  by  the  committee 
of  the  Melbourne  Chamber  of  Commerce : — 

OOMM188IONB. 

Percent. 


On  cash  payments  when  not  in  funds 6 

On  cash  payments  when  in  funds 24* 

On  purchase  and  shipment  of  gold  dust 

On  purchase  and  shipment  if  drawn  against 2^ 

On  the  amount  of  invoice  in  either  case : — On  purchase  and  shipment  of  mer- 
chandise, and  on  other  purchases,  when  not  in  funds 5 

On  the  same,  when  in  funds 2|^ 

On  private  sales,  and  net  proceeds  of  sales  by  auction,  whether  for  cash  or 

credit,  including  the  purchase  of  bank  bills  for  remittance — minimum  rate. . 7^ 

On  goods  received  and  forwarded — on  their  value 1 

On  consignments  of  merchandise  withdrawn — on  invoice 2^ 

On  debts,  rents,  and  other  accounts  collected,  recovered,  and  remitted 5 

On  sale  or  purchase  of  bills  of  exchange 1 

On  bills  of  exchange  collected,  and  on  moneys  received  or  paid,  from  which  no 

other  commission  is  derived 2^ 

On  letters  of  credit  granted  2i 

On  letters  of  credit  drawn  against 2^ 

On  freight  or  charter  procured  for  vessels,  and  freight  or  passage  money 

collected 6 

On  ships' disbursements  and  outdts 5 

On  money  obtained  on  bottomry  or  respondentia 2 

On  insurance  effected  or  orders  written  for  insurance i 

On  insurance  losses,  partial  or  total,  settled,  or  on  premiums  recovered 2{ 

Guaranty — bonds,  indorsement  of  bills,  contracts  for  goods,  or  other  engage- 
ments   2i 

K.  B.  All  sales  of  goods  understood  to  be  guarantied,  unless  there  be  special 
orders  to  the  contrary. 

Guaranty  on  remittances  when  required 2|> 

Guaranty  or  security  for  contracts 5 

Acting  as  trustee  under  assignments 5 

On  advance  on  produce  for  shipment 2i 

Advances  and  current  accounts  not  liquidated  at  the  end  of  the  season,  (March 
81,)  the  balance  to  be  charged  as  a fresh  advance,  subject  to  a commision  of  6 

INTEREST. 

On  advances  for  duties  and  freight 8 

On  accounts 10 


CHARGES. 


For  passing  accounts  with  the  government  for  emigrant  ships  when  the 

whole  freight  is  payable  in  England 

For  checking  expenditure  accounts  on  behalf  of  charters  of  passenger  ves- 
sels, and  granting  certificates 

For  entering  ship  inward  at  the  custom  house,  where  the  original  port  of 

departure  is  in  Australia,  Van  Dieman's  Land,  or  New  Zealand  

For  entering  and  clearing  ship  outward,  where  the  port  of  destination  ia 

in  the  same  places  as  above 

For  entering  ship  inward  from  other  ports 

For  entering  ana  clearing  ship  outward,  if  laden  here 

For  entering  and  clearing  ship  outward,  in  ballast 

For  attending  delivery  of  cargo  from  lighters,  and  giving  notice  to  con- 
signees   per  day. 

Fee  for  each  surveyor  within  the  city 

Fee  at  Hobson's  Bay  or  Williams  Town 


£10  lOs. 

10  10 

2 2 

1 1 
8 8 
8 8 
1 1 

10* 
1 1 
2 2 
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OBAROn  FOE  WABEHODSINO. 

On  all  meaaarement  goods  roqtiiring  to  be  dry-hooaed. . . .per  week,  -j  cubic^lfee^ 

0“  P*'  I * 

On  BQgar,  rice,  salt,  flour,  and  all  other  articles  requiring  to  be  dry- 

housed  per  weeK.  la  per  ton. 

On  all  other  merchandise 6d.  per  ton. 

And  an  additional  charge  for  all  goods  as  above,  for  housing  and  un- 
housing, according  to  the  bulk  or  weight  of  the  article. 

On  wool — for  receiving,  weighing,  marking,  and  delivering 28.  per  bale. 

Do.,  for  rent  after  fourteen  days,  at  the  rate  of per  week.  6d.  per  bale. 

In  addition  to  the  tare  on  wool,  an  allowance  for  draft  of 1 lb.  for  cwt. 

On  tallow — for  receiving,  weighing,  marking,  and  delivering 69.  per  ton. 

Do^  for  rent  after  fourteen  days,  at  the  rate  of .per  week.  Is.  per  toa 

On  grain — if  in  bags,  including  housing  and  unhousing.,  .first  month.  4d.  per  bush. 

Do.,  for  any  longer  time per  week.  -Jd.  “ 

On  grain — if  in  bulk,  or  if  required  to  be  weighed,  extra  charge  to  be  made. 

J.  B.  WERB,  Chairman, 

W.  W.  WiLiON,  Honorary  Secretary.  JAMES  GRAHAM,  Dep’y  Ctu 

Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Oommercial  Exchange,  Melbonme. 


COMMERCIAL  REGULATIONS  AT  SYDNEY,  N.  S.  W. 
Duma— ooMiasaioirs — warebousb  rbht — ■bahrii’s  waobs, 


Brandy  and  Gin,  proof per  gallon.  6 0 

Rum  and  Whisky,  proof. 4 0 

All  other  spirits  sweetened  6 0 

Wine. 1 0 

Ale  and  Beer,  in  wood 0 1 

Ale  and  Beer,  bottled 0 2 

Tobacco,  manufactured per  lb.  1 6 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured 1 0 

Cigars  and  Snuff 2 0 

Refined  Sugar per  cwt  3 4 

Su^rs,  unrefined 2 6 

Mmasses 1 8 

Tea per  lb.  0 lA 

Coffee 0 Of 

Currents,  Raisins,  and  other  dried  fruits 0 Of 

All  other  goods  whether  British  or  foreign free. 


00BBI8810N8. 


On  all  sales  effected 6 per  cent 

^ **  if  guarantied 2 A **  extra. 

All  purchases,  if  in  funds.  2A 

Otherwise 5 ** 


Auction  sales  from  one  to  five  per  cent,  according  to  the  nature  and  extent. 


WABBBOUSB  RENT. 

Measurement  goods 

Liquors 

Sugar,  Rice,  Salt,  etc. 

Iron,  Lead,  etc 

SBAMEIf's  WAGES. 

Coastwise 

England 

England 

Eastern  Ports 


6d.  per  week,  per  too. 

8d.  « 

U 

4d.  “ 

U 

8d.  “ 

£10 

18 

60 

16 

Sydney  is  a free  port  Ths  navigation  laws  are  in  full  force.  No  chargee  whatever 
on  thipping  except  pilotage. 
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868  Comnurcial  Regulations. 

REGULATIOJVS  OF  THE  LIVERPOOL  CORE  TRADE. 

The  following  rules,  adopted  by  the  Liverpool  Coro  Trade  Asaociatioii,  were  to  go 
into  operation  on  and  after  the  Ist  of  January,  1864: — 

RULES  rOE  REGULATING  THE  USAGES  AND  CUSTOMS  OW  THE  LIVERPOOL  CORN  TRADE, 
ADOPTED  AT  A GENERAL  MKETINO  OP  THE  MEMBERS  OP  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

1.  That  buyers  of  all  grain,  flour,  and  meal,  must  approve  of  the  bulk  as  early 
possible  after  the  purchase  is  effected.  Should  no  written  notice  be  sent  to  the  s^er 
oy  six  o’clock  on  the  day  of  sale,  rejecting  the  bulk,  or  stating  a cause  why  it  cannot 
be  examined  within  that  time,  the  purchase  to  be  binding. 

2.  That  no  cartage  be  allowed  or  incurred  at  the  seller’s  expense. 

8.  That  the  seller’s  responsibility  shall  cease  on  delivery  into  carts  or  other  con- 
veyances from  the  ship,  quay,  or  warehouse — the  purchaser  findhng  sacks,  if  re- 
quired. 

4.  That  rent  and  fire  insurance  on  all  grain,  flour,  and  meal,  in  warehouse,  be 
borne  by  the  seller  for  fourteen  days  from  the  day  of  sale,  unless  delivery  shall  have 
previously  taken  place. 

6.  That  deliveries  be  completed  within  fourteen  running  days  from  the  day  of 
sale. 

6.  That  seven  running  days  from  the  day  of  sale  be  allowed  to  buyers  of  flour, 
during  which  period  they  may  reject  sour.  On  and  after  the  eighth  day,  damaged 
flour  only  to  be  rejected. 

7.  That  each  Imrrel  of  flour  from  Canada,  and  all  the  American  ports,  be  ooosid’ 
ered  to  weigh  1.8.20  gross.  All  deficiency  from  this  weight  to  be  allowed  for.  For- 
eign sack  flour  to  be  weighed  gross  and  floor  in  sack  to  be  invoiced  per  280  lbs. 

8.  That  all  disputes  arising  out  of  transactions  connected  with  the  trade,  be  referred 
to  any  two  members  of  the  committee,  (chosen  by  the  disputing  parties,)  such  mem- 
bers choosing  a third  arbitrator,  who  shall  also  be  a member  of  the  committee.  A fee 
of  5a  to  be  paid  on  the  entering  of  each  case,  for  the  support  of  the  Association,  and 
a fee  of  21a  to  be  paid  each  arbitrator  for  every  requisite  sitting. 

ROBERT  WOODWARD,  Cbainnaii. 


OF  THE  VALUE  OF  GOODS  FROM  PRUSSIA  TO  UNITED  STATES. 

Dkparthknt  or  State,  Washington,  Feb.  2, 1864. 
The  following  ordinance  of  the  Prussian  Minister  of  Commerce,  concerning  declara- 
tions of  the  value  of  goods  sent  to  the  United  States,  a translation  of  which  has  been 
transmitted  to  this  department  by  Isaac  C.  Bates,  Esq , United  States  Consul  at  Aix 
la  Chapelle,  is  published  for  general  information : — 

“ According  to  the  existing  revenue  laws  of  the  United  States  of  North  America, 
the  value  of  all  foreign  merchandise  imported  into  the  United  States  must  be  declared 
on  oath  by  the  owner  thereof. 

If  the  merchandise  be  the  property  of  persons  residing  in  the  United  States,  (and 
this  takes  place  in  those  cases  where  German  goods  are  purchased  by  commiaskmers 
or  agents  of  North  American  commercial  houses,)  this  oath  is  taken  before  the  col- 
lectors of  customs  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  upon  arrival  of  the  merchandise. 

**  If  the  merchandise  belongs  to  persons  who  do  not  reside  in  the  United  States, 
(and  this  will  take  place  in  the  case  of  goods  consigned  to  North  America  by  subjects 
from  this  side,)  the  invoice  must  be  sworn  to  by  the  owner,  before  a consul  or  com- 
mercial agent  of  the  United  States  of  North  America,  or  before  some  public  authority 
who  is  authorized  to  receive  declarations  on  oath. 

An  exact  compliance  with  these  regulations,  from  which  many  departures  have 
taken  place  until  now,  has  been  recently  ordered  by  a circular  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment of  the  United  States. 

The  laws  of  this  country  not  giving  any  legal  sanction  to  oaths  in  confirmation  of 
the  value  of  consignments  of  goods  sworn  to  before  the  consuls  of  a foreign  State  re- 
siding in  Prussia,  nor  even  before  any  magistrate  of  the  country,  negotiations  are  now 
pending  for  the  substitution  of  the  affirmation,  (or  declaration,)  as  contained  in  the 
1 29th  Becti'^n  of  the  penal  code,  in  place  of  the  formal  oath  required  in  verification  of 
the  value  of  merchandise  to  be  exported,  as  it  is  declared  in  the  invoices. 

**  Meanwhile,  in  order  to  obviate  any  interruption  of  the  very  important  commercial 
intercourse  with  North  America,  it  is  necessary  that  the  merchants  on  this  side  shall 
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be  famished  with  the  opportanity  of  verifyiiig  the  mlae  of  oonsigumeDts  to  the  United 
States,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  129th  section  of  the  penal  code,  the  magie- 
trate^  and  for  merohants  living  in  the  country  the  royal  * sandrathe  * are  tl^refore  to 
be  directed,  upon  the  application  of  the  owners  of  merchandise  designed  to  be  sent  no 
consignment  to  the  United  States,  to  receive  an  affirmation  in  the  place  of  an  oath,  in 
regard  to  the  correctness  of  the  value  declared  in  the  invoices.  Upon  the  presenta* 
tiou  of  the  invoices  of  merchandise  designed  to  be  sent  on  consignment,  this  affirmatiaQ 
in  place  of  the  oath  is  to  be  recorded  in  a protocol ; or  if  the  necessary  affirmation  in  place 
of  the  oath  is  already  written  beforehand  upon  the  invoice,  the  protocol  shall  mention 
the  acknowledgment  of  this  affirmation.  A certificate  of  this  transaction,  furnished 
with  the  official  seal  and  signature,  is  to  be  annexed  to  the  invoice,  and  handed  back 
to  the  applicant  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 

**  Before  the  reception  or  acimowledgmeot  of  an  affirmation,  instead  of  oath,  the 
purport  of  section  129  of  the  penal  code  shall  be  explicitly  stat^  to  the  person  mak* 
ing  the  declaration,  and  that  this  has  been  done  is  to  be  noted  in  the  protocol. 

**  The  invoice  of  the  merchandise  furnished,  with  the  official  certificate,  must  be  sent 
by  the  consignors,  as  heretofore,  for  examination  and  authentication  to  the  consolar 
authorities  of  the  United  States  living  nearest  to  their  place  of  residence,  or,  in  case 
there  are  none,  to  the  consulates  of  the  United  States  at  the  port  of  shipment 

^ I accordingly  direct  the  Royal  Regency  to  furnish  the  authorities  concerned  herein 
with  instructions  to  make  it  their  spe^  duty  to  give  quick  dispatch  to  applicatiooe 
which  may  be  made,  and  to  bring  the  above^tatc^  arrangement  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  merchants  of  their  districts.” 


NAUTICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 


1IEDITERRA5EAH,  UGHT  ON  PLANA  ISLAND. 

OOA8T  or  YALBNOIA,  SPAIN. 

HTDRoomAPBio  Orncly  January  7lh,  1854. 

The  Spanish  government  has  given  notice  that  from  especial  circumstances,  it  has 
'not  been  possible  to  display  the  light  on  Plana  Island,  on  the  coast  of  Valencia,  on 
the  day  which  had  been  fixed  for  that  purpose. 

And  therefore  the  notice  number  146,  issued  by  this  office,  which  states  that  the 
above  light  would  be  shown  on  the  1st  January,  is  for  the  present  cauceled. 


U6HT  Olf  CAPE  CORROBEDO,  COAST  OF  SPAIlf,  (ATLAHTIC.) 

HTOEoaSAPBio  OrncB,  Deosmber  31st,  1833, 

The  Spanish  Ooverament  has  given  notice  that  on  the  20th  of  February  next,  a 
fixed  light  will  be  displayed  from  Oape  Corrobedo,  in  Qalicia,  on  the  northwest  coast 
of  Spain. 

It  will  stand  in  42^  84'  38"  N.  and  9^  4'  32"  W.  of  Greenwich;  and  be^  102  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  will  be  visible  from  the  deck  of  a mc^rate  sixed  vessel, 
at  the  distance  of  fifteen  miles. 


MARIEE  SIGEALS  AT  TflE  BAR  OF  TABIPICO. 

Nsw  Oelbahs,  Jaonsry  90,  1854. 

The  following  signals  have  been  ordered  to  be  made  at  the  Bar  of  Tampico,  for 
vessels  at  sea : — 

1 wo  black  balls  at  the  yard  arm  of  a small  yard,  placed  horizontally  from  north  to 
south,  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  mast  that  supports  the  signal  light,  means  that 
the  bar  is  not  passable. 

One  black  ball  at  the  north  yard  arm,  means  that  the  channel  is  in  that  directioii 
and  that  it  is  passable. 

One  black  1^11  at  the  south  yard  arm,  means  that  the  channel  is  in  that  direction, 
and  that  it  is  passable. 
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Oo0  bkek  ball  amklshipt  of  the  yard,  meant  that  the  channel  it  in  the  middle,  and 
that  it  it  passable. 

Two  black  balls,  one  under  the  other,  at  the  north  yard  arm,  asks  the  ressel  if  she 
wants  proTiaiona 

Two  black  balls  on  the  south  ^ard  arm  asks  if  she  wants  water. 

When  the  vessel  wants  what  is  asked  of  her,  she  is  to  answer  by  hoisting  her  flag, 
at  the  fore. 

F.  DE  ARRANGOIX,  llaxicsn  CoimiMSeDer^ 


VESSELS  WRECKED  IJV  1858. 


A complete  summary  of  the  principal  vessels  wrecked  daring  the  year  1868  is 
given  below.  Appended  to  this  statement  is  a recapitulation,  exhibiting  the  aggre* 
gate  loss  of  life  by  marine  disasters  during  the  year.  The  total  number  of  persons 
lost  was  1,924.  The  destruction  of  the  clipper  White  Squall,  the  mammoth  ship 
Oreat  Republic,  the  packet  Joseph  Walker,  and  the  United  States  mail  steamship 
Cherokee — accidents  occurring  while  those  ships  lay  at  this  port — are  included  in  the 
catalogue ; for,  although  they  are  not  properly  to  be  classed  among  the  disasters  at 
sea,  they  were  yet  nearly  ready  for  sea,  and  one  had  just  reached  port  and  was  dis- 
charging cargo.  Perhaps  the  heaviest  losses,  unattended  by  destruction  of  human 
life,  were  occasioned  by  the  burning  of  these  four  vessels. 

MUMBia  OF  UVXS  LOST  BT  WBB0K8  IN  1868. 


Date.  Vessel.  No.  lost. 

Jaa  6 Schooner  James  0.  Fisher  2 

Louisa  Emilia 40 

Brig  Lilly 82 

Steamship  Independence  . 129 

Brig  Vintage 10 

Schooner  Mary  E.  Balch. . 2 

Ship  Queen  Victoria. ....  66 

Schooner  Splendid 2 

Schooner  Narcissa 2 

Sea  Bird 8 

Iron  steamer  Duke  of 

Sutherland 6 

Steamer  Ocean  Wave  . ...  28 

St’mship  Monumental  City  32 

Ship  Nesree 840 

Ship  Lady  Evelyn 264 

Ship  Charles  Clark  ......  6 

BarkMeridiia 4| 

Total  lives  lost  (33  vessels) 

Add  estimate  coasting  vessels,  Ac. . . . 


Feb  16 

Feb.  24 

Mar.  4 

Mar.  19 
April  1 

April  29 
May  16 
June  17 
July  20 
July  28 
Aug.  28 


Date. 
Sept  26 

Sept  26 
28 
QO 

Oct  23 


Nov.  28 
Dec.  4 
8 

24 

29 


Dec.  81 


Vesset  No.  lost* 

Dutch  steamer  in  Zuyder 

Zee 102 

Iron  ship  Camerton 80 

Schooner  Pledge 6 

Ship  Annie  Jane 800 

Steamer  Ajax 6 

Schooner  S.  P.  Burnham. . 6 

Ship  Liverpool 16 

Screw  steamship  Marshall  160 
Schooner  Henry  Clay  ....  1 

Revenue  cutter  Hamilton.  7 


Steamship  San  Francisco.  160 
Clipper  ship  Staffordshire.  140 


Schooner  Moselle 4 

Schooner  Lowell 8 

Steamer  Pearl 18 

Brig  Hyperion 8 


1,899 

26 


Aggregate  mortalify. . 1,924 

NUMBER  or  VESSELS. 

Number  of  sea  vessels  lost  during  the  year 110 

Fishing  smacks  destroyed  in  gales 20 

Total  number  of  vessels  destroyed 130 


NEW  HARBOR  FOR  MONTREAL. 

The  Montreal  Harbor  Commissioners  recommend  the  construction  of  a new  harbor 
for  that  city,  deep  enough  to  accomaaodate  sea  going  vessels,  and  including  an  area  of 
some  18  or  20  acres.  They  propose  that  the  harbor  be  constructed  between  Man’s  Is- 
land and  the  main  land.  Here,  beaide  being  convenient  to  the  railway  trade,  it  would 
be  connected  with  the  canal,  which  is  an  important  consideration.  The  harbor  is  ex- 
pected  to  cost  $300,000. 
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FOUNDATION  OF  LOWELL  AND  CALICO  PRINTING. 

Id  1844  the  Middlesex  Mechanic  Association  of  Lowell  requested,  by  a ananimous 
resolution,  the  Hon.  Nathan  Appleton  to  sit  for  a portrait  to  be  placed  in  the  hall  of 
that  institution.  To  this  request  Mr.  A.  signified  a ready  compliance,  and  the  portrait 
was  completed  by  Healy.  a distinguished  artist,  in  1846. 

The  letter  of  Mr.  Appleton  to  the  Association  in  reply  to  the  inyitation,  coDtaios 
hurts  relative  to  the  early  history  of  manufactures  in  Lowell,  which  are  of  interest,  and 
worthy  of  record,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  extracts  : — 

I consider  myself  indebted  for  this  invitation  to  my  connection  with  the  original 
foundation  of  the  city  of  LowelL  Under  this  idea,  the  figure  is  represented  as  con* 
tern  plating  the  process  of  calico  printing  by  the  presses  or  the  Merrimack  Company, 
the  first  establishment  formed  for  this  purpose  in  the  United  States. 

As  connected  with  this  fact,  and  as  constituting  the  germ  of  the  present  city  of 
Lowell,  the  following  circumstances  might  be  thought  interesting.  Mr.  Patrick  T. 
Jackson  and  myself  bad  been  amongst  the  original  associates  who  established  the 
Boston  Manufacturing  Company  at  Waltham,  in  which  the  power  loom  was  first 
brought  into  successful  operation  on  this  side  the  Atlantic.  The  success  of  that  estab- 
lishment had  satisfied  us  that  the  time  had  arrived  for  undertaking  the  manufacture 
and  printing  of  calicoes,  and  in  the  summer  of  1821  we  made  an  excursion  into  New 
Hampshire,  in  search  of  a suitable  water  power. 

Soon  after  our  return,  the  idea  was  suggested  to  Mr.  Jackson  of  purchasing  the 
stock  of  the  Patucket  Canal,  on  the  Merrimack  river,  together  with  such  lands  at 
might  be  necessary  for  using  the  g^eat  water  power  which  might  be  created  by  ite 
enlargement  He  communicated  the  same  to  me.  After  ascertaining  that  Mr.  Kirk 
Boott  was  willing  to  join  us  in  the  enterprise,  and  to  become  the  manager  and  agent 
to  carry  it  into  effect,  we  proceeded  throujgh  trustworthy  agents  to  purchase  the  canal, 
and  the  most  important  adjoining  lands.  It  was  not  until  these  had  been  secured  that 
we  thought  proper  to  visit  the  scene.  1 well  recollect  the  first  visit.  It  was  in  the 
month  of  .November,  1821,  and  a slight  snow  covered  the  ground.  The  party  con- 
sisted of  Messrs.  P.  T.  Jackson,  Kirk  Boott,  Warren  Dutton,  Paul  Moody,  John  W. 
Boott,  and  myself  We  perambulated  the  grounds  and  scanned  the  capabilities,  and 
it  may  be  worth  recording,  that  so  sensible  were  we*  of  its  future  importance,  that  1 
distinctly  recollect  the  remark  made  by  one  of  the  party,  that  some  of  us  might  prob- 
ably live  to  see  the  place  contain  twenty  thousand  inhabitants.  We  proceeded  with 
new  associates  to  organize  the  Merrimack  Manufacturing  Company,  with  a capital  of 
six  hundred  thousand  dollars,  to  which  corporation  the  whole  property  was  conveyed. 
The  enlargement  of  the  canal  was  finished  during  the  two  following  summers,  and 
on  or  about  the  first  day  of  September,  1823,  the  first  water  wheel  performed  its 
revolutions.  The  city  now  contains,  I am  told,  upwards  of  thirty  tbousa^ 
inhabitants. 

In  the  Merchanti*  Magatine  for  April,  1848,  we  published  a biographical  sketch  of 
Patrick  Tracy  Jackson,  written  by  John  A.  Lowell,  Esq.,  which  at  the  time  elicited  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Appleton.  From  that  letter  we  make  an  extract,  explanatory  of  the 
letter  of  Mr.  Lowell,  which  we  give  below.  Mr.  Appleton,  referring  to  his  letter 
to  the  Middlesex  Mechanic  Association  says: — 

Your  memoir  of  Mr.  Jackson,  published  in  MerehanU  Magaxint  for  April 

last,  contains  an  account  of  bis  connection  with  the  original  purchase  of  the  lands  and 
water  power,  constituting  the  present  city  of  Iiowell  The  discrepancy  of  the  two 
accounts  cannot  fail  to  strike  every  one  comparing  them,  as  irreconcileable,  without 
the  supposition  of  a decided  mistake,  on  the  one  part  or  the  other.  Your  memoir  is 
at  variance  with  my  statement,  inasmuch  as  it  represents  Mr.  Jackson  as  acting  singly 
in  the  conception  of  the  project,  and  as  having  made  the  necessary  purchases  single- 
handed,  on  his  own  account  and  risk;  whilst  I represent  myself  as  participating 
fully  in  the  original  counsel,  and,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Boott,  as  having  ahiM 
equally  in  all  the  purchases  necessary  to  carry  the  project  into  effect’* 
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Mr.  Lowell,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Appleton,  flatlefactorily  ezplahie  the  discrepancy,  to 
which  the  former  alludes  in  the  preceding  extract,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  follow- 
ing letter: — 

BoiTOii,Ma7ao,1848. 

Mr  DKAE  Sie: — You  call  mj  attention  to  an  apparent  discrepancy  between  my 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  city  of  Lowell,  in  a memoir  of  the  late  Mr.  Patrick  T. 
Jackson,  published  in  HuntU  Merchantt*  M^azine  for  April  last,  and  that  furnished 
by  you  in  a letter  to  the  Middlesex  Mechanics'  Association,  of  December  80,  1846. 

My  account  was  founded,  as  you  are  aware,  upon  a written  statement  by  Mr. 
Jackson  himself.  On  carefully  collating  this  with  your  letter,  it  appears  to  me  that 
they  are  entirely  reconcileable.  It  is  well  known,  and  was  always  admitted  by 
Mr.  Jackson,  that  the  scheme  of  establishing  works  for  making  aud  printing  calicoes 
ori^nated  with  you,  and  that  his  hopes  of  success  in  that  particular  business  rested 
mainly  on  your  opinion.  The  manufacture  at  Waltham  had  been  confined  to  plain 
or  unprinted  goods.  To  carry  out  this  scheme,  your  attention  had  been  tum^  to 
the  necessity  of  procuring  some  locality,  with  a better  water  power.  When  Mr. 
Jacks^m  proposed  to  yourself  and  Mr.  Kirk  Boott  to  join  him  in  the  purchase  of 
the  Patucket  Canal  and  the  adjoining  lands,  yon  at  once  acquiesced,  and  the  whole 
thing  was  completed  at  your  joint  risk  and  expense,  before  it  was  offered  to  the 
proprietors  of  the  Waltham  Company. 

^ far  both  accounts  agree.  But  Mr.  Jackson  says  that  preyiously  to  making 
this  proposition  to  you,  he  had  taken  measures  to  secure  this  property,  and  incurm 
risk  and  responsibility.  I do  not  see  that  this  conflicts  in  the  slightest  degree  with 
your  statement  The  moment  the  project  was  presented  to  you,  you  heartily  con- 
curred in  it,  and  assumed  your  part  of  the  expense  and  hazard.  This  is  all  yon 
say  in  your  letter  to  the  Association.  Tliat  expense  and  hazard  was  in  no  degree 
diminished  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Jackson  had  conceired  the  scheme  and  taken  the 
first  Stef'S  for  its  execution.  The  only  reason  why  I did  not  relate  in  my  memoir 
your  share  in  the  honor  of  this  enterprise,  was  Uiat  I thought  it  more  proper  in 
an  obituary  notice  to  avoid  naming  any  person  still  living. 

1 am,  with  much  respect,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

Hon.  Katbah  Applitor.  J.  A.  LOWELL. 

SILK  MANUFACXURES  AT  LYONS,  FRANCS. 

■% 

We  have  received  from  our  friend.  Dr.  C.  8.  J.  Goodeico,  United  States  Consul  at 
Lyons,  the  autograph  letter  of  the  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Lyons, 
in  answer  to  some  questons  addressed  by  our  consol  to  that  functionary.  Dr.  Good- 
rich writes  os  that  the  President  of  the  Chamber  is  the  only  person  at  Lyons  who  can 
give  the  statbtics 

1.x  FRXaiDKNT  DK  LA  OHAMBEK  DK  COMXXEOX  A LTON. 

To  the  Consul  of  the  United  States, 

Ltons,  Dec.  10,  1853. 

Sir  I regret  not  having  answered  sooner  your  favor  of  the  26th  of  October.  My 
delay  has  been  occasioned  by  absence  on  my  part,  and  the  difllculty  of  answering  the 
questions  you  propose. 

There  are  no  exact  statistics  of  the  silk  manufacture  at  Lyons,  and  I can  only  give 
you  a general  estimate,  for  the  correctness  of  which  I cannot  vouch,  but  it  approaches 
ye^  nearly  to  the  exact  results. 

During  the  present  year  and  the  two  preceding,  the  manufacturers  of  silk  at  Lyons 
have  employed  about  sixty  thousand  machines  (metiers),  scattered  over  a district  of 
about  forty  miles.  These  machines  h^ve  consumed  about  two  millions  five  hundred 
thousand  kilogrammes  of  silk,  valued  at  one  hundred  and  sixty  millions  francs,  and 
the  manufactured  stuffs  at  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  francs. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  home  consumption  amounts  to  one- fourth  or  one- third  of 
that  quantity.  The  balance  is  exported  to  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world.  But  by  far 
the  largest  foreign  market  is  found  in  the  United  States. 

Such  are,  sir,  the  only  general  particulars  which  I can  give  you  at  present ; and  if 
there  are  any  other  points  upon  which  you  desire  to  be  informed,  1 will  endeavor  to 
satisfy  yon,  if  possible  Accept,  sir,  my  high  coosideratiuoa 

G.  8.  OoODEiOB.  BRES3E  L*Al.tB. 
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THE  MiNUFAGTURE  OF  SOAPS  A5D  PERFUMERY. 

PsaruMKRT  has  been  userl,  to  more  or  less  extent,  by  all  civilized  nations,  as  far  back 
as  we  have  records,  both  in  sacred  and  profane  history.  It  is  recorded  in  Exodus  tl^t 
the  Lord  commanded  Moses  to  mix  certain  perfumes  into  an  holy  ointment,  and  anoint 
therewith  Aaron,  his  sons,  the  altar  of  the  tabernacle,  and  the  vessels  belonging 
thereta  Furthermore,  Moses  speaks  of  being  commanded  to  take  other  sweet  spices, 
and  pr^are  them  after  the  manner  of  the  apothecary,  into  a pure  and  holy  perfume, 
to  be  offered  up  to  the  Lord.  These  perfumes  must  have  been  known  to  the  Egypt- 
ians, as  Moses  was  residing  in  that  countiy  at  that  time.  There  is  abundant  evidence 
in  the  sacred  writiop  of  Sieir  being  used  by  the  Hebrews  in  their  religious  rites  and 
ceremonies,  for  perfuming  their  bodies  while  living,  as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  em- 
balming them  after  deatL  Perfumes  were  in  general  use  among  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, and,  together  with  sweet-scented  flowers,  were  intimately  connected  with 
Athenian  dinners,  and  used  at  sacrifices  to  regale  their  heathen  deities ; at  feasts,  to 
increase  the  pleasures  of  sensation ; at  funerals,  to  overpower  the  cadaverous  smells, 
and  appease  the  manes  of  the  dead  ; and  in  theaters,  to  counteract  the  offensive  effluvia 
arising  from  a crowd.  The  saloons  where  any  entertainment  was  to  be  ^iven  were 
perfumed  by  burning  myrrh,  frankincense,  and  other  articles.  The  suppliers  of  per- 
mmery  occupied  a considerable  place  in  the  list  of  artisans  who  contributed  to  the 
embellishment  of  a Grecian  lady  of  fashion.  There  was  a statute  of  Solon  forbidding 
the  sale  of  perfumery  by  the  male  eex,  Socrates  objected  to  the  use  altogether. 
**  There  is  the  same  smelv  said  he,  **  in  a gentleman  and  a slave,  when  both  are  per- 
fumed.’* The  only  odors  worth  cultivating,  in  his  opinion,  were  those  arising  from 
honorable  toils  and  the  smell  of  gentilit;^.’*  But  notwithstanding  the  advice  of  the 
wise  men,  the  people  still  adhered  to  their  tastes  and  inclinations ; they  pomatumed 
their  hair,  scented  their  handkerchiefs,  and  laved  their  limbs  in  fragrant  waters.  The 
custom  thus  established  has  been  practiced  by  succeeding  ages,  and  diffused  a great 
influence  upon  the  people.  Perfumery  is  now  generally  used  by  all  nations. 

That  eminent  chemist,  Baron  Liebig,  says — **  The  civilization  and  refinement  of  a 
nation  is  shown  by  the  quantity  and  quality  of  soap  which  they  consume.”  France  is 
the  grand  bazar  and  fashionable  depot  for  all  the  exquisite  productions  of  this  art; 
her  people  consider  perfumery  as  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life — and  they  not  only  use 
immense  quantities,  but  scatter  an  extensive  suiplus  throughout  other  countries.  Large 
quantities  are  consumed  in  the  United  States.  We  not  only  have  extensive  warehouses 
K>r  its  exclusive  sale,  but  the  assortment  of  a drug-store  is  not  complete  without  ao 
extensive  stock  of  perfumery,  which  has  become  a principal  part  of  the  business  of  an 
apothecary.  The  passion  for  perfumery  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  class — for 
while  the  wealthy  and  fashionable  purchase  the  delicately  fragrant  extracts  and  highly 
perfumed  soaps,  the  humbler  classes  content  themselves  with  cheaper  articles,  ac^)rd« 
log  to  their  limited  meaoa  The  manufacturer  must  therefore  produce  all  the  different 
varieties  and  qualities  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  publia  Formerly,  most  of  our 
choice  perfumes  were  imported  from  different  parts  of  Europe,  principally  from  Eng- 
land and  France.  From  the  former,  our  shaving  and  toilet  soaps ; and  from  the  latter, 
perfumed  spirits,  extracts,  pomades,  oils,  Ac.  Tlie  demand  for  perfumery,  increasing 
with  the  rapid  ^wth  of  the  country,  and  consequently  the  greater  indulgence  in  lux- 
uries, has  recently  induced  many  to  establish  laboratories  for  manufacturing  it  at  home. 
Messrs.  Beck  A Co.,  of  Boston,  have  an  extensive  establishment  for  this  branch  of  trade, 
and  have  exhibited  soaps,  perfumery,  and  other  toilet  articles,  ^ual,  if  not  superior  to 
any  in  the  world.  They  are  the  sole  proprietors  of  Isaac  Babbits  cream  soaps,  which 
have  become  Justly  celebrated  for  the  purity  of  the  materials,  and  the  perfect  manner 
by  which  they  are  combined  together.  They  employ  experienced  chemists,  and  the 
most  competent  men  to  conduct  their  establishment  They  have  commenced  business 
under  the  most  favorable  auspices,  and  have  already  received  the  highest  premiums 
from  thoM  fairs  where  their  articles  have  been  exhibited.  They  have  also  received 
testimonials  from  some  of  the  most  eminent  chemists,  of  their  purity  and  perfection 
There  are  many  flowering  plants  and  shrubs  in  this  country  whose  fragrance  has  never 
been  extracted,  to  add  to  the  already  extensive  catalogue  of  perfumes.  Messrs.  Beck 
A Co.  have  already  added  the  May-flower,  or  trailing  arbutus,  and  the  clethera,  two 
American  wild-flowers,  whose  fragrance  is  not  excelled  by  any  of  foreign  growth.  In 
addition  to  their  articles  for  the  toilet,  they  prepare  cooking  extracts  Tor  flavoring  al- 
most everything  in  the  culinary  department,  which  are  got  op  with  great  care  and 

good  taste.  Their  washing  powder,  an  excellent  substitute  for  soap,  intended  for  the 
lundrpr  only,  is  an  article  of  great  merit,  and  will  soon  take  the  place  of  the  many 
flnids  invented  for  this  purpose. 
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We  have  tested,  hj  the  almost  daily  use  in  our  faraQy,  sevend  of  Mr.  Beck’s  articles 
— particularly  the  shaving  cream  and  soap,  and  are  free  to  say  that  they  ha?e  afforded 
entire  satisfaction.  As  a whole,  they  are  not  surpassed,  in  onr  judgment,  at  home  or 
abroad. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  SALT  IN  NEW  TORE. 

The  whole  quantity  of  salt  manufactured  and  inspected  on  the  Onondaga  Salt 
Springs  Reservation  (in  the  State  of  New  York)  during  the  year  1853,  is  fve  mtUian$, 
four  hundred  and  four  thousand^  four  hundred  and  fifty-three  busheU.  The  Sail 
Springs  belong  to  the  State  of  New  York,  and  are  leased  to  the  manufacturers  of  the 
article. 

The  number  of  bushels  of  Onondaga  salt  reaching  tide- water,  and  the  ports  of  Baf> 
falo,  Oswego,  and  Whitehall,  during  the  year,  is  as  follows : — 

Tide  water 92.491  I Oswego 2.734,264 

Buffalo 1,065,728  1 Whitehall 14,686 

The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  bushels  of  salt  made  at  the  Onondaga 
Salt  Springs  since  June  20,  1797,  which  is  the  date  of  the  first  leases  of  salt  lots: — 


1797  .btttbeU.  26,474 

1798  67,928 

1799  42,674 

1825  bndieU.  767,208 

1826  811.028 

1827  988,410 

1800 60^000 

1828  1,160^888 

1801 No  report 

1829  l|29li280 

1802 76', 698 

1880  li486!446 

1803 90^886 

1881  1,614,087 

1804 No  report 

1882  l'652'985 

1805 164',071 

1888  li888i646 

1806  from  April  26 122,667 

1807  166,448 

lana  i ^ April  18 181,808 

( from  April  18. . . 187,872 

1809  from  June  14 128,283 

1810  460,000 

1884  1,'948;262 

1885  2,209,867 

1886  1,912,858 

1887  2,161,287 

1888  2.676,088 

1889  2,864,718 

1811 200,000 

1840  2,622,806 

1812 221.011 

1841  8,840,769 

1818 226,000 

1842  2,291,908 

1814 295, 21A 

1848  8,127,500 

1816 822,068 

1816 848,284 

1844  4.008,664 

1846  8,762,858 

1817 448,666 

1846  8,838,681 

1818 406,540 

1847  8,961,851 

1819  626,049 

1848  4,787.126 

1820 648,874 

1849  6,088  869 

1821 458,829 

I860  4,268,919 

1822 481,663 

1861 4,614,117 

1828 726,988 

1852  4,922,688 

1624 816,634 

1868  4,404,468 

A NEW  MODE  OF  MANUFACTURING  PAINT  BRUSHES. 

A very  simple  and  effectual  mode  of  manufacturing  paint  brushes,  without  involv- 
ing the  necessity  of  driving  the  handle  through  the  center  of  the  brush,  has  been  in- 
vented by  Adonijah  Randel.  of  Williamsburgh,  N.  Y.  The  nature  of  his  invention 
consists  in  placing  the  hair  of  which  the  brush  is  to  be  made  in  a metal  ring,  and 
securing  it  therein  by  cementing  or  sizing  the  roots,  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
the  hairs,  and  then  uniting  the  back  end  of  the  ring  by  riveting  or  otherwise,  with  a 
back  plate,  which  receives  the  handle.  The  hair  is  most  effectually  secured  in  this 
manner,  and  it  forms  n solid  brush ; it  is  easily  constructed,  durable,  and  more  con- 
venient than  those  in  use.  Measures  have  been  taken  to  secure  a patent 
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LEU)  TIUDE  OF  THE  UPPEE  MISSISSIPPI. 

The  following,  from  retponsible  authority,  is  a correct  abstract  of  the  itaiutica  of  the 
lead  trade  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  Mines  from  1842  to  1864 : — 


No.  of  Pin  Weigh!  in  Price  of  1,000  Price  of  IQO  Acioal  ralne  in 
Ye-vra  prodoced.  puunda  Iba  MlnerBL  Ibe.  Lead.  Galena. 

1842 447,909  81,858,630  $12  85  $2  24  $702,821  81 

1848 569,261  89,148,270  12  60  2 84  916,060  51 

1844  624,672  48,727,040  16  88  2 82  1,220,857  12 

1845  778  498  54.494.862  17  67  2 96  1,618.247  88 

1846  782,408  51,268,210  17  88  2 88  1,481,661  26 

1847  772,656  54,086.920  19  16  8 17  1,714,628  68 

1848  681,960  47,787,880  19  82  8 24  1,646,705  69 

1849  628,984  44,025,880  22  18  8 67  1,615,781  44 

1850  568,589  89,801,280  24  10  4 20  1,671,651  66 

1851  474,116  83,188,050  25  51  4 08  1,854,062  44 

1862 488,628  28,608,960  25  87  4 12  1,178,488  06 

1868 425,814  29.806,980  84  41  5 60  1,689,888  90 

Total 7,108,448  497,241,860  $16,657,988  94 

We  also  have  the  following  statement  of  the  shipment  of  lead  from  the  Upper  Mie- 
sissippi  Mines,  from  March  21  to  December  1,  icclusive:— 

Places  from  whence  shipped. 

Shipped  south,  via  river.  No.  of  Pigs.  Weight  in  Ibe.  Value  at  Minas: 

From  Galena. 818,548  22,298,010  $1,226,840  65 

From  Dubuque 48,852  8,069,640  178,880  20 

FromPotoei 28,086  1,616,020  88,881  10 

From  Cassville 14,106  9m8,020  64,616  10 

From  Buena  Vista *. . . . 2,676  187,880  10,862  60 

From  mines  on  the  east  side  of  the 

river  to  the  Lakes. 28,471  1,642,970  90,868  05 

Total 425,814  29,886,980  1,689,888  90 


The  above  statements  show  the  importance  of  the  lead  trade  of  the  Galena  mines 
— their  product  amounting  in  twelve  years  to  nearly  $17,000,000.  The  opening  of 
a railroad  to  Galena,  next  spring,  and  the  introduction  of  machinery  and  capitm  in 
working  the  mines,  is  destined  to  add  greatly  to  the  amount  of  this  trade,  and  to  ren- 
der Galena  one  of  the  most  important  cities  of  the  West. 

THE  VALUE  OF  IEOH. 

To  show  how  cheaply  iron  is  obtained,  and  bow  the  mechanical  skill  and  labor  ex- 
pended upon  it  totally  overshadow  the  price,  a number  of  the  BritUh  Quarterly  Re- 


view  gives  the  following  curious  and  instructive  calculation : — 

Bar  iron,  worth  £1  sterling,  is  worth,  when  worked  into  horse  shoes. ...  £210  0 

Table  knives 86  0 0 

Needles 71  0 0 

Penknife  blades 657  0.  0 

Polished  buttons  and  buckles 897  0 0 

Balance  springs  of  watches 50,000  0 0 

Cast  iron,  worth  £1  sterling,  is  worth,  when  converted  into  machinery. . 4 0 0 

Larger  ornamental  work 45  0 0 

Buckles  and  Berlin  work 600  0 0 

Neck  chains 1,886  0 0 

Shirt  buttons 5,896  0 0 

Thirty -one  pounds  of  iron  have  been  made  into  wire  upwards  of  one  hundred  and 


eleven  miles  in  length,  and  so  fine  was  the  fabric  tbat  a part  was  converted,  in  lieu  of 
horse  hair,  into  a barrister’s  wig.  The  process  followed  to  effect  thb  extraordinary 
tenuity  consists  of  beating  the  iron,  and  passing  it  through  rollers  of  eight  inches 
diameter,  going  at  Uie  rate  of  four  hundred  revolutions  per  minute,  down  to  No.  4 on 
the  gauge.  It  is  afterwards  drawn  cold  down  to  No.  88  on  the  same  gauge,  and  so  on 
till  it  obtains  the  above  length  in  miles. 
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THE  MAIVUFACTURE  OF  SODA  ASH. 

Very  stroog  fornaces  are  employed,  and  into  each,  according  to  its  size,  there  is 
placed  a quantity  of  ealt,  into  which  is  poured  about  the  same  weight  of  the  oil  of 
yitriol.  The  interior  of  the  furnace  presents  a splendid  rariet^  of  flaming  colors  of 
^een,  blue,  purple,  and  yellow.  The  mass  is  boiled  fur  about  six  hours — the  product 
18  sulphate  of  soda.  E^h  furnace  communicates  with  a huge  square  stone  pillar, 
having  a hollow  interior,  which  forms  a condenser.  Muriatic  gas  formed  in  the  furna- 
ces enters  these  condensers  at  the  bottom.  A tank  is  fitted  to  the  top  of  each  and 
filled  with  water.  The  hollow  interior  is  filled  loosely  with  coke.  The  water  from 
the  tank  on  the  top  trickles  through  the  coke,  to  meet  the  muriatic  gas  which  enters 
from  below,  and  the  meeting  converts  the  gas  into  a liquid  state  and  forms  muriatic 
add.  After  this  the  sulphate  of  soda  is  taken  to  other  furnaces,  (large  crucibles  they 
may  be  called,)  each  of  which  is  charged  with  250  lbs.  of  lime  to  a like  amount  of 
the  sulphate,  and  about  150  lbs.  of  charcoal  ground  into  powder.  The  mass  is  roasted 
for  about  one  hour,  and  then  taken  out  in  burning  cakes,  like  lava,  and  wheeled  into 
g^eat  stone  caves  or  receptacles.  It  is  then  called  **  black  ash.”  Hot  water  is  then 
coffered  to  run  on  this  ash,  and  dissolving  it,  the  liquid  product  is  then  run  off  by 
pipes  to  a reservoir,  on  its  way  to  the  coolers,  which  form  merely  stara  on  the  path 
towards  more  furnaces.  In  the  first  it  evaporates  slowly  into  a residuum,  which  re- 
sembles a salt,  from  which  it  is  conveyed  into  a brick  furnace,  and  from  that  to  two 
iron  furnaces;  in  the  first  it  remains  for  8,  and  in  the  second  for  hours,  before  the 
carbonate  of  soda  is  produced. 

The  carbonate  of  soda  is  dissolved  in  tanks  of  warm  water,  and  the  contents  are 
conveyed  by  pipes  mto  a furnace,  where  they  are  exposed  to  a heat.  During  thb 
period  it  must  be  raked  with  iron  pokers  for  two  or  three  hours.  It  is  then  drawn 
into  a second  furnace  and  managed  in  the  same  wa^,  when  it  is  taken  out  as  a carbo- 
nate of  soda.  It  IS  now  dissolved  in  tanks  filled  with  hot  water,  where  the  carbonate 
is  allowed  a considerable  time  to  dissolve,  and  the  contents  are  pumped  up  into  a cis- 
tern, where  it  is  again  allowed  time  to  consider  its  position,  and  deposit  a residuum, 
until  the  liquor  becomes  tolerably  clear,  and  is  then  removed  to  cast  metal  coolers^ 
where  it  is  allowed  to  stand  from  six  to  nine  hours.  From  them  it  is  then  run  off  into 
a large  malleable  iron  pan.  Th\^  vessel  is  warmed  until  the  contents  are  brought  up 
to  a heat  of  54^  on  the  hydrometer.  The  pan  is  then  allowed  to  cool  down  until  the 
contents  are  brought  back  to  90^  or  thereabouts,  and  run  into  flat  cast-metal  coolers. 
Very  little  is  done  to  help  the  process  of  crystalizing,  which  closely  resembles  free- 
zing, and  takes  a week  to  accomplish.  The  time  varies  with  the  season  and  temper- 
ature, and  crystals  of  soda  are  more  rapidly  produced  in  winter  than  in  summer,  in 
cold  than  in  warm  weather.  Upon  the  first  day  a thin  filmy  crust  gathers  over  the 
surface  of  the  cooler  like  the  ice  of  an  autumn  morning  on  a stagnant  pool.  This  crust 
^ets  daily  thicker  and  stronger,  until  a considerable  pressure  is  requisite  to  break  the 
ice ; and  when  broken,  after  the  mass  has  become  nearly  solid,  the  appearance  of  the 
crystals,  in  every  imaginable  form  and  shape,  hard  as  ice,  clear  as  water,  and  sharp 
as  steel  at  the  edges,  is  extremely  beautiful. 

The  crystals  of  soda  soon  become  opaque  when  exposed  to  the  air.  Simple  soda 
is  dearer  than  the  salts  of  soda,  because  about  one  |K)und  of  the  ash  will  make  two 
of  the  salt  The  soda  ash,  before  it  reaches  the  market,  is  ground  down  beneath  two 
immense  stones. 


LAKE  SUPERIOR  COPPER  MINES. 

The  Detroit  Inquirer  publishes  the  following  extract  of  a letter  received  in  that 
city  from  a party  connected  with  some  of  the  Lake  Superior  mines : — 

I was  last  week  all  through  the  Isle  Koyale  and  Portage  mines.  They  have  each 
five  shafts  sunk,  and  are  looking  first-rate.  The  former  is  working  80  men,  the  latter 
50.  The  former  is  looking  pretty  on  their  second  level,  at  a depth  of  180  feet.  1 
don't  think  it  looks  as  well,  however,  as  their  VO  feet  level,  but  still  there  is  consider- 
able copper  to  be  seen.  They  have  a good  deal  of  ground  broken,  and  when  they  com- 
mence stamping,  will  turn  copper  out  pretty  handsomely.  The  Webster  have  just 
bep^un  their  first  shaft ; there  is  not  much  to  be  seen,  but  I think  they  have  a good 
rein. 

The  Sheldon  Company,  which  is  on  the  section  between  the  Albion  and  the  lake, 
have  also  just  commenced  sinking.  They  have  the  same  veins  as  the  Albion,  of 
course,  and  consequently  must  find  lots  of  copper. 
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The  Albion  has  three  shafts  under  waj  on  the  Portage  vein,  and  are  about  sinking 
two  on  the  Isle  Rnyale  rein,  which  we  have  opened  Iw  a cross  cut,  at  a place  where 
it  is  twelve  feet  wide,  composed  chiefly  of  epodote.  We  expect  to  shift  at  least  sixty 
tons  next  season. 

The  Montezuma  looks  well,  has  two  sbafla  open,  which  continue  to  turn  out  nice 
stamy  work.  They  intend  sinking  on  the  east  rein,  which  bids  fair  to  be  some  pump- 
kins. They  are  working  only  a small  force,  and  therefore  do  not  make  any  rapid  im- 
provements. 

The  Lodge  Location,  section  2,  is  the  great  theme  here  at  present.  It  has  both  the 
Isle  Royale  and  Portage  veins  through  it  for  about  five-eighths  of  a mile.  They  are 
making  explorations  on  it  at  present.  Messrs.  Shaply  and  Crawford  were  out  here 
the  other  day,  and  were  delighted  with  all  they  saw  at  Portage  Lake. 


THE  SUGAR  MANUFACTURE. 

The  following  interesting  account  of  the  first  attempt  to  make  sugar  in  Louisiana 
is  from  the  Report  of  the  United  States  Patent  Office  for  1847 : — 

Judge  Rost,  in  his  address  before  the  Mechanical  and  Agricultural  Associatiou  of 
Louisiana,  gives  an  interesting  description  of  the  first  attempt  to  make  sugar  io 
Louisiana,  which  shows  from  how  small  beginnings  the  great  crop  now  raised  of  this 
article  has  proceeded.  He  says : — 

How  is  it  with  the  sugar-cane  in  Louisiana  f It  was  introduced  here  at  an  early 
day  from  the  West  Indies,  and  cultivated  to  a small  extent  at  Terre  aux  Bocufs  and 
in  the  neighborhood  of  New  Orleans.  Nobody  at  first  imagined  that  sugar  could  be 
made  of  it.  The  juice  was  boiled  into  sirup,  which  sold  at  extravagant  prices.  In 
1796,  Mr.  Bore,  residing  a few  miles  above  New  Orleans — a man  reputed  for  bis 
daring  and  his  energy — formed  the  desperate  resolve  of  making  sugar.  He  increased 
his  cultivation,  put  up  the  necessary  buildings  and  machinery,  and  procured  a sugar- 
maker  from  the  West  Indies.  The  day  appointed  for  the  experiment  was  come,  and 
the  operation  was  under  way.  The  inhabitants  of  N^w  Orleans  and  the  coast  had 
assembled  there  iu  great  numbers  ; hut  they  remained  outside  of  the  building,  at  a 
respectable  distance  from  the  sugar-maker,  whom  they  looked  upon  as  a sort  of 
magician.  The  first  strike  came,  and  he  said  nothing ; this  they  thought  fatal,  but 
still  they  remained  fixed  to  the  spot.  The  second  strike  was  out;  the  sugar-maker 
carefully  stirred  the  first,  and  then,  advancing  toward  the  assembled  crowd,  told  them 
with  all  the  gravity  of  his  craft,  * Gentlemen,  it  grains.’  * It  grains  I*  was  repeated  by 
all  They  all  rushed  in  to  see  the  wonder ; and,  when  convinced  of  the  facts,  scat- 
tered in  all  directions,  greeting  everybody  they  met  with  * it  grains  I’  And  from  the 
Balize  to  the  Dubuque,  from  the  Wabash  to  the  Yellow  Stone,  the  great,  the  all- 
absorbing  news  of  the  colony  was,  that  the  juice  of  the  cane  had  grained  in  Lower 
Louisiana.  It  did  grain ; it  has  continued  to  grain : it  grained  the  last  season  at  the 
rate  of  215,000,000  pounds;  and,  if  no  untoward  action  of  the  government  prevents 
it,  io  ten  years  it  will  grain  to  the  extent  of  more  than  double  the  quantity.” 


ATTIC  SILVER  MINE  AT  LAURIUM. 

The  veins  of  silver  were  situated  io  a range  of  pine-covered  bills  of  no  considerable 
bight,  affording  quarries  of  good  marble,  in  contact  with  which  substance  the  silver 
was  mostly  found.  These  mines  were  probably  opened  at  a very  early  period,  but 
the  precise  date  does  not  appear.  The  ore,  or  **  silver  earth,”  as  the  Greeks  called 
it,  was  extremely  hard,  and  probably  very  pure  and  rich  in  the  yield  of  metal,  as  the 
Greeks,  from  their  defective  knowledge  of  chemical  processes,  could  not  extract  the 
silver  with  profit  when  united  with  large  proportions  of  other  metals.  Contrary  to 
common  exj^rience,  the  ore  appears  to  have  assumed  the  form  of  layers  rather  than 
of  veins. 

The  mines  were  worked  eitlier  by  perpendicular  shafts  or  by  tunneling  the  side  of 
the  hill.  Pillars  of  the  ore  were  of  course  left,  or  the  superincumbent  mass  was  sup- 
ported by  props  of  timber,  which  was  largely  imported  for  the  purpose.  The  noxious 
vapors  exhaling  from  the  mines  were  carried  off  by  shafts  of  ventilation.  The  ore 
was  removed  partly  by  simple  machines,  partly  by  unassisted  labor.  On  reaching 
the  mouth  of  tne  mine,  they  were  broken  small  with  iron  pestles  in  stone  mortars. 
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These  pieces  were  then  ground  down  smaller,  washed,  stramed  throngli  sJcres,  and 
sorted  into  qualities  of  different  richness. 

In  the  silver  ore  of  Laurium  lead  was  largely  present,  and,  according  to  Pliny, 
ore  was  first  melted  down  to  the  substance  called  “ stannum,**  a union  of  lead  with 
silver.  This  was  taken  to  the  refining  oven,  where  the  silver  was  separated  by  heat, 
and  the  lead  remained  half  glazed  in  the  form  of  litharge,  which  in  its  turn  was  re- 
duced. But  the  ancients  were  also  familiar  with  the  use  of  quicksilver,  in  the  ep 
traction  of  other  metals,  and  the  moderns  have  only  a claim  to  re-discovery  in  tlui 
respect.  The  bellows  and  charcoal  were  employed  to  produce  the  extreme  beat  re- 
quired in  refining  processes. 

Various  substances  are  mentioned  as  the  products  of  these  ancient  metallic  opera- 
tions— the  flower  of  gold  and  copper,  the  foam  of  silver,  with  some  others,  bH  of 
which  were  used  in  medicine.  In  the  mines  of  Laurium  copper,  cinnibar,  and  ail,  a 
lightish-yellow  earth  much  used  by  painters,  and  containing  iron,  were  also  found. 


THE  USES  OF  IR05. 

Eliza  Cook  gives  in  her  Journal  a racy  and  spicy  sketch  of  the  usea  of  iron,  the 
modem  civilizer,  as  follows : — 

The  Age  of  Gold  and  the  A^e  of  Bronze  have  given  place  to  the  Age  of  Iron. 
Iron  is  your  true  agent  of  civilization.  So  says  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson,  at  Bangor. 
In  sight  of  the  Menai  and  Conway  tubular  bridges,  be  might  feel  justified  in  procla^- 
ing  this — though  the  saying  might  remind  one  of  the  “nothing  like  leather”  maxim. 
Tet,  assuredly,  iron  is  a great  power  in  the  present  age.  It  is  revolutiomziog  the 
world.  The  iron  rail  and  the  iron  wire  of  the  telegraph  has  already  brought  towns 
so  near  to  each  other,  that  a country  has  now  become  one  vast  city.  And  iron  rail- 
roads are  bringing  countries  nearer  to  each  other,  and  are  binding  them  into  one  com- 
mon interest  We  even  hear  of  an  iron  bond  of  union  between  England  and  Calcutta 
— a railway  stretching  across  Europe  and  Asia  Minor,  rendering  the  distance  in  point 
of  time  between  England  and  Calcutta  only  one  week  1 Nor  is  the  proposal  a mere 
chimera ; it  is  a thing  that  will  be  realized,  and  in  our  day.  Fourteen  years  will 
probably  see  the  Calais  and  Calcutta  trains  running.  Iron  will  form  ^ the 
iron  locomotives  the  fiery  horses  to  bear  the  iron  carriages  freighted  with  their  living 
loads,  along  the  great  highway  of  civilization. 

We  have  yet  seen  but  the  beginning  of  the  gigantic  power  of  railways.  The  next 
generation  may  see  an  extension  of  the  Calais  and  Calcutta  line  to  Pekin,  across  the 
center  of  Asia.  The  New  York  and  California  Railway  will  then  be  “ a great  fact  ;** 
for  Yankees  are  not  dreamers,  but  hard,  practical,  energetic  workers ; and  ALsa  Whit- 
ney*s  scheme  will  not  remain  long  upon  paper  only. 

But  iron  is  also  working  away  in  other  directions.  Not  to  speak  of  iron  bedsteads 
and  iron  drawing-room  furniture,  we  have  iron  steamships,  iron  tubular  bridges,  iron 
viaducts,  and  iron  light  houses.  The  queen  has  just  ordered  an  iron  ball-room  to  be 
constructed  by  Bellhouse,  of  Manchester,  for  her  highland  country  seat  at  Balm<waL 
^en,  have  we  not  seen  the  iron  and  crystal  palaces  of  all  nations  I There  was  the 
iron  house,  also,  built  at  Manchester,  by  Fairbaira,  for  the  Sultan  of  Turkey.  We  shall 
have  iron  cottages  and  furniture  of  all  kinds  soon — iron  boats,  iron  stools,  and  iron 
crockery.  The  uses  of  the  metal  are  endless,  and  its  supply  almost  inexhaustible. 

INDIA  RUBBER  OVERSHOES. 

Of  all  the  uses  to  which  India  Rubber  is  applied,  none  is  so  important  and  benefi- 
cial to  the  human  family  as  the  manufacture  of  it  into  overshoes.  A few  years  ago 
there  was  a strong  prejudice  against  these  shoes;  they  were  called  unhealthy,  and  fit 
only  for  enervated  men  and  weak  women.  Well,  even  if  they  were  beneficial  to  no 
others,  if  India  Rubber  shoes  had  done  good  to  only  one  individual,  this  should  have 
blunted  the  edge  of  prejudice.  But  against  prejudice  they  have  won  their  way  into  acn- 
sible  and  universal  favor.  It  is  well  known  that  during  rainy  weather,  but  more  ee- 
pecially  during  a thaw,  when  the  ground  has  been  covered  with  snow,  the  best  leather 
Doots  and  shoes  cannot  resist  the  entrance  of  moisture.  People  take  cold  more  readily, 
we  believe,  by  getting  their  feet  wet  and  chilled  than  by  any  other  cause.  How 
many  people  have  we  known,  who  being  compelled  by  circumstances  to  walk  th« 
streets  in  sloppy  weather,  have  contracted  cold  from  wet  feet,  and  finally  oonsnmp- 
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tion.  Weakly  people  have  suflered  the  moet  from  such  ills  of  human  life ; to  them, 
eepecially,  India  Rubber  overshoes  is  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  of  physical  discov* 
ery.  They  resist  moisture — they  are  impervious  to  wet;  they  keep  the  feet  warm 
and  dry  when  walking  in  the  wet  and  cold  penetrating  snow,  and  they  are,  therefore, 
one  of  the  greatest  comforts.  There  are  thousands  of  these  India  Rubber  overshoes 
worn  now  for  one  pair  that  were  worn  fifteen  years  ago.  They  tend  to  prolong  life, 
hjf  keeping  the  feet  warm  and  dry,  thus  preventing  cold  and  disease,  and  at  the  same 
time  they  poor  drops  of  comfort  into  the  cup  of  life.  The  great  necessities  of  life, 
the  main  essentials  to  general  physical  happiness,  are  plenty  of  food,  warm  clothing 
and  dwellings.  What  would  it  signify  if  every  man  possessed  a mountain  of  gold,  if 
he  could  not  keep  hb  feet  warm  f A very  poor  consolation  indeed.  We  are  liable  to 
overlook  many  tnings  which  have  been  done  of  late  years  to  benefit  the  human  family, 
and  the  claims  of  India  Rubber  shoes  have  not  been  so  fully  acknowledged  as  they 
should  be. 
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DEPARTURB  OF  OCEAN  MAIL  STEAMSHIPS. 

We  give  below  the  appointed  days  for  the  departure  from  Liverpool,  Boston  and 
New  York,  of  the  Gunard  and  Collins  lines  of  mail  steamers  during  the  remainder  of 
the  year  1864 : — 


FROM  LIVaaPOOL.  FROM  AMERICA. 


Boston Satur..  .March 

4 

....Gunard. 

Boston Weds.  .March 

1.. 

.Gunard. 

New  York. Weds..  « 

8 

. . .Collins. 

New  York. Satur.. . ** 

4.. 

.Collins. 

“ .Satur...  “ 

11 

. . .Gunard. 

“ .Wed*..  “ 

8.. 

.Gunard. 

Boston “ . . « 

18 

Boston “ . . “ 

16.. 

tt 

New  York.  Weds. . “ 

22, 

. . .Collins. 

New  York. Satur., , “ 

18.. 

.Gollina 

**  .Satur...  “ 

26. 

. . .Gunard. 

•*  .Weds..  “ 

22.. 

.Gunard. 

Boston **  ..April 

1. 

tt 

Boston " . . “ 

29.. 

tt 

New  York. Weds..  « 

6 

. . .Collins. 

New  York. Satur..  .April 

1.. 

.Gollina 

“ .Satur.. . “ 

8. 

. . .Gunard. 

•*  .Weds...  “ 

6.. 

.Gunard. 

Boston “ . . “ 

16. 

Boston “ • . “ 

12  . 

tt 

New  York. Weds. . “ 

19. 

. . .Collins. 

New  York. Satur.. . “ 

16.. 

.Collins. 

“ .Satur...  •' 

22, 

. . .Gunard. 

“ .Weda..  “ 

19.. 

.Gunard. 

Bostoa “ . . “ 

29. 

u 

Boston **  . . ** 

26.. 

tt 

New  York.  Weds.  .May 

3. 

. . .Collins. 

New  York. Satur.. . “ 

29.. 

.Collins. 

“ .Satur...  “ 

6. 

..  .Gunard. 

“ .Weds... May 

8.. 

.Gunard. 

Boston “ . . “ 

13. 

(I 

Boston “ . . “ 

10.. 

SI 

New  York.  Weds. . “ 

17 

. . .Collins. 

New  York.  Satur.. . “ 

13.. 

.Gollina 

“ .Satur...  “ 

20. 

. . .Gunard. 

“ .Weds...  “ 

17.. 

.Gunard. 

Boston “ . . 

27. 

. . . ** 

Boston “ . . “ 

24.. 

*• 

New  York.  Weds. . ** 

31. 

. . .Collins. 

New  York. Satur.. . “ 

27.. 

.Collins. 

**  .Satur..  .June 

3. 

. . .Gunard. 

“ .Weds...  *• 

31.. 

.Gunard. 

Boston **  . . “ 

10. 

. . . ** 

Boston **  ..June 

7.. 

tt 

New  York.  Weds. , “ 

14. 

. . .Collins. 

New  York. Satur.. . ** 

10.. 

.Gollina 

“ .Satur...  “ 

17. 

. . .Gunard. 

« .Weds...  “ 

14.. 

.Gunard. 

Boston “ . . ** 

24. 

S4 

Boston “ ..  ** 

21.. 

tt 

New  York.  Weds. . “ 

28. 

. . .Collins. 

New  York. Satur.. . “ 

24.. 

.Gollina 

“ .Satur..  .July 

1. 

. . .Gunard. 

“ .Weda..  “ 

28.. 

.Gunard. 

Boston “ . . “ 

8. 

Boston “ . .July 

6.. 

tt 

New  York.  Weds. . “ 

12. 

. . .Collins. 

New  York . Satur. . . “ 

8.. 

.Gollina 

“ .Satur...  ** 

16. 

. . .Gunard. 

“ .Weda..  “ 

12.. 

.Gunard. 

Boston •*  . . 

22. 

u 

Boston “ . . “ 

19.. 

, “ 

New  York.  Weds. . “ 

26. 

. . . Collins. 

New  York. Satur.. , “ 

22.. 

.Gollina 

“ .Satur.. . ** 

29. 

. . .Gunard. 

« .Weda..  “ 

26.. 

.Gunard. 

Boston **  ..August  6. 

M 

Boston **  . . August 

2.. 

, 

New  York. Weds. . ** 

9. 

. . .Gollina 

New  York. Sator.. . ^ 

6.. 

.Gollina 

“ .Satur.. . “ 

12. 

. . .Gunard. 

“ .Weds...  “ 

9.. 

.Gunard. 
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Boston.  . . .Satur..  .Aug. 

19. 

. . .Cunard. 

Boston Weds.  .Aug. 

16. 

..  .Cunard. 

New  York.  Weds..  “ 

23. 

. . .Collins. 

New  York. Satur.. . ‘‘ 

19. 

. . .Collins. 

“ .Satur...  “ 

26. 

. . .Cunard. 

“ .Weds...  « 

23. 

. . .Canard. 

Boston “ . .Sept. 

2. 

u 

Boston “ . , « 

80. 

U 

New  York.  Weds. . “ 

6. 

. . .Collins. 

New  York. Satur..  .Sept 

2. 

. . .Collins. 

“ .Satur...  “ 

9. 

. . .Cunard. 

“ .Weds...  “ 

6. 

^ . .Cunard. 

Boston “ . . “ 

16. 

« 

Boston “ ...  “ 

18. 

New  York.  Weds. . “ 

20. 

. . .Collins. 

New  York. Satur., . “ 

16. 

. . .Collios. 

“ .Satur...  ** 

23. 

. . .Cunard. 

“ .Weds...  - 

20 

. . .Cunard. 

Boston “ . , « 

80. 

u 

Boston “ . , ** 

27. 

•* 

New  York.  Weds.  .October  4. 

. . .Collins. 

New  York. Satur.. . “ 

80. 

. . .Collins. 

“ .Satur...  “ 

7. 

. . .Cunard. 

“ .Weds..  .October  4. 

. • .Cunard. 

Boston “ . . “ 

14. 

. . . “ 

Boston “ . , “ 

11. 

a 

New  York. Weds. . “ 

18. 

. . .Collina 

New  York. Satur., . •* 

14. 

. . .Colluifi. 

“ .Satur...  « 

21. 

. . .Cunard. 

“ .Weds...  - 

18. 

. . .Canard. 

Boston “ . . ** 

28. 

u 

Boston “ . . “ 

26. 

i4 

New  York.  Weds.  .Nov. 

1. 

. . .Collins. 

New  York. Satur.. , “ 

28. 

. . .Collins. 

“ .Satur...  “ 

4. 

. . .Cunard. 

**  .Weds... Nov. 

1. 

. . .Cunard. 

Boston “ . . “ 

11. 

a 

Boston.....  “ “ 

8. 

** 

New  York.  Wetl*..  “ 

16. 

...Collins. 

New  York. Satur.. . •* 

11. 

. . .CoUins. 

“ .Satur...  “ 

18. 

. . .Cunard. 

“ .Weds.. . “ 

15. 

. . .Canard. 

Beston.  ...  “ « 

26. 

M 

Boston “ . , “ 

22. 

New  York. Weds. . “ 

29. 

. . .Collins. 

New  York. Satur.. . “ 

26. 

. . .Collins. 

“ .Satur..  .Dec. 

2. 

. . .Cunard. 

“ .Weds...  “ 

29. 

. . .Cunard. 

Boston “ . . « 

9. 

M 

Boston “ . .Dec. 

6. 

a 

New  York.  Weds, . “ 

13. 

. . .Collins. 

Now  York. Satur., . “ 

9. 

'.i’.Collina 

“ .Satur...  “ 

16. 

. . .Cunard. 

- .Wede...  “ 

18. 

, . .Canard. 

Boston “ . . « 

28. 

M 

Boston **  . . “ 

20. 

« 

New  York.  Weds. . “ 

27. 

. . .Collina 

New  York. Satur.. . “ 

28. 

...Collins. 

“ .Satur...  “ 

80. 

. . .Cunard. 

“ .Weds...  “ 

27. 

. a .Cimard. 

COMMERCE  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  CANALS  IN  1862  AND  1863. 


The  subjoined  statement,  showing  the  total  quantity  and  value  of  each  article 
which  came  to  the  Hudson  River  in  the  years  1852  and  1858,  is  compiled  Inun 
documents : — 

THS  FOREST. 


18§!. 

Quantity.  Value. 

Fur  and  peltry lbs.  264,652  1844,048 

Product  of  Wood, 

Boards  and  scantling ft.  642,428,787  9,898,861 

Shingles M.  62,286  217,999 

Timber cubic  feet  4,008,918  681,876 

Staves lbs.  146,608,666  688,790 

Wood cords  17,446  87,288 

Ashes,  pot  and  pearl bbls.  87,220  1,079,861 

AGRICULTURE. 

Product  of  Animah, 

Pork bbls.  72,704  1,267,292 

Beof 89,216  1,084,118 

Bacon lbs.  9,764,790  916,960 

Cheese 16.867.404  1,810,861 

Butter. 7,902,716  1,468,632 

Lard  oil  galls.  

Wool lbs.  7,646.802  8,210,899 

Hides 768.611  106.297 


Lard,  tallow,  and  lard  oil lbs.  10,672,781  1,178,712 


I8SI. 

Quantity.  Taloe. 
188,200  1229,000 


667,96».'?00 

10,687,856 

88,660 

139,627 

6,S86,916 

890,276 

168,887,400 

760,260 

10,678 

60,246 

81,808 

869,681 

106,087 

1,496,777 

96,787 

760,168 

19,968,400 

1,796,806 

10,090,200 

882,898 

5,170,000 

827,200 

6, 998.700 

2,769.408 

117,668 

940,500 

11,657,600 

1,218,648 
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Vegetable  Food. 

18$!. 

18$1 

t. 

Qaantity. 

Valoe. 

Qaantitj. 

Value. 

Floor 

. .bbls. 

8,464,108$15,686,966 

8,080.899  |!17,776,787 

Wheat 

.bush. 

6,754,946 

6,878,291 

9,486,807 

12,862,217 

Rje 

279,314 

263,451 

173.488 

168,498 

Cora 

6,411,648 

8,626,686 

8,200.826 

2,272,281 

Cora  meal 

..bbls. 

14,174 

89,688 

2,886 

6,447 

Barlej 

. .bush. 

2,280,486 

1,664,764 

2,682,106 

2,078,696 

Oats  

4,857,487 

2,186,290 

4,047,247 

1,821,261 

Bran  and  ship  stofib 

...lbs. 

69,727,166 

642,644 

40,148,600 

821,148 

Peas  and  beans 

. .bush. 

122,489 

149,996 

74,664 

67,189 

Potatoes 

• .... 

779.871 

441,800 

490,076 

274,946 

Dried  fhiit 

. . .Ib^ 

190,604 

15,241 

666,700 

62,466 

All  other  Affrieullur€d», 

Cotton 

...lbs. 

148,618 

16,264 

469,400 

68,981 

Unmanofactured  tobacco. 

12,216,228 

2,687,670 

4,686,900 

1,077,767 

Hemp 

1,403,122 

91,208 

968,600 

62,628 

Clover  and  grass  seed. . . 

2,160,076 

161,276 

1,217,200 

86,204 

Flaxseed 

2,126,809 

42,617 

682,600 

10,660 

Hops 

417,181 

134,769 

16,700 

6,012 

MANUPACTURES. 

Domestic  spirits 

. .galls. 

4,617.668 

1,040,865 

8,828,408 

860,266 

Beer 

, . . bbls. 

Oil  meal  and  cake 

...lbs. 

9,266,769 

120,264 

16,926,400 

211,668 

RtArrh 

Leather 

6,877.816 

1,100,644 

7,807,100 

1,096.065 

Furoitore 

1,268,466 

126,846 

474,400 

49,812 

Bar  and  pig  lead  ...... 

11,256 

668 

171,700 

9,444 

Pig  iron 

, , , , 

6,21.8,614 

64,836 

8,769,200 

87,692 

Castings  and  iron  ware. . 

8,056,428 

108,887 

2,886.800 

99,288 

Bloom  and  bar  iron 

14,884.647 

285.477 

19,603,100 

892,062 

Domestic  woolens 

187,663 

178,270 

160,700 

135,680 

Domestic  cottons 

1,842,122 

848,951 

1,047,700 

272,402 

Domestic  salt 

9,265.929 

41,697 

8,601,900 

87,848 

Foreign  salt 

8,000 

14 

884.800 

8,979 

Other  merchandise 

21,213,199 

8,749,824 

29,109,200 

6,649,128 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Lire  cattle,  hogs,  sheep. . 

160,119 

4,504 

229,600 

6,885 

Stone,  lime,  and  clay. . . , 

. . . .ibs^ 

118,497,667 

166.569 

168,162,800 

252,229 

Oypsom 

11,270,188 

22,641 

8,409,600 

17,660 

Mineral  coal 

14,820.600 

86.052 

50,724,100 

126,810 

Copper  ore 

64,697 

8,204 

2,378,000 

868.690 

Sundries 

105,727,204 

2,060,667 

145,168,600 

2,908,070 

REOAPITULATION. 

MIXATED  value  of  all  the  PBOPERTT  which  came  to  the  HUDSON  RIVER  IN  EAOH 
or  THE  TEARS  ABOVE  NAMED  I 


\m.  i8§i. 

Forert 112.487,668  118,620.296 

Agrit*iilture 46.009,889  48.886,843 

Mimufactares 8,866,804  8,266.066 

Merchsiidise 8,748,824  6,649,128 

Other  articles 2,289,427  8,676,244 


Total  VRloe $66,898,102  $74,448,061 
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ILUNOIS  CBHTRAL  RAILROAD. 

This  road,  of  7 81  miles  of  track,  is  to  be  completed  io  all  this  year.  The  finished 


and  anfinished  portions  are  detailed  in  the  annexed  table : — 


Coantles  trsvened. 

Miles  track. 

Mis.  laid. 

Mis.  grad’ff 
finished. 

When  completed, 
or  to  be  completed. 

Alexander  

21.18 

6 

6 

1858 

December  10. 

Christian 

19.26 

a A * • 

16 

1854 

June  1. 

Champaign 

. . 48.87 

• • • • 

82 

1864 

Jnly  15. 

Clay 

..  1.76 

• • • • 

1 

1855 

March  1. 

Cook 

. 81.77 

81.77 

81.77 

1858 

July  11. 

Coles 

80.76 

25.76 

1856 

March  1. 

Cumberland 

. 7.88 

• • • • 

6 

1856 

March  1. 

De  Witt 

16.76 

- ^ - 

14,50 

1864 

June  1. 

Effingham 

26.10 



16 

1855 

March  1. 

Fajette 

. . 28.26 

• • • • 

18 

1854 

October  16. 

Iroquois 

86.64 

83 

85 

1868 

December  19. 

Jackson  

26.51 

14 

23 

1854 

February  1. 

Jo  Davies 

60.66 

.... 

20 

1854 

September. 

Kankakee 

28.26 

28.26 

28.26 

1853 

July  11. 

La  Salle 

82.51 

16 

26.50 

1853 

November  14. 

Lee 

29.89 

• • • • 

18 

1854 

September. 

Macon 

28.89 

• • • • 

25 

1854 

June  1. 

Marion 

50.52 

• • • • 

88 

1854 

August  1. 

Marshall 

6.13 

5.18 

5.18 

1858 

May  16. 

McLean 

26.88 

26.88 

26.88 

1858 

May  16. 

Ogle 

23.76 

.... 

15 

1854 

September. 

Putnam 

12.68 

12.68 

12.68 

1858 

May  16. 

Pulaski 

12.75 

12.76 

12.76 

1858 

December  10. 

Perry 

19.01 

• • • • 

17 

1854 

August  1. 

Shelby 

17.51 

• • • • 

14 

1854 

June  1. 

Stephenson 

27.64 

25 

27.64 

1854 

January  9. 

Washington 

. . 20.88 

• • • • 

18.50 

1854 

August  1. 

Will 

12.88 

10.88 

10.88 

1853 

July  11. 

Woodford 

19.14 

19.14 

19.14 

1858 

May  16. 

Union 

22.13 

10 

20 

1858 

December  15. 

Vermillion 

6.40 

.... 

6 

1854 

April  1. 

Totel 

...  781.06 

246.44 

576.84 

TERRE-HAUTE  AND  RICHMOND  RAILROAD. 

This  road  extends  from  Terre-Haute  to  Indianapolis,  and  is  seTenty-three  miles  in 
length.  According  to  the  fifth  annual  report,  the  income  of  the  company  for  the  last 
fiscal  year,  ending  December  81, 1853,  is  as  follows: — 


From  passengers $109,180  96 

From  freight 58,244  70 

From  maUs  and  expresses 10,600  81 


Total  receipts 177,976  97 

Net  earnings,  1853  $111,644  60 

Net  earnings,  1852  71,466  05 


Increase 40,178  55 

Number  of  through  passengers 82,155 

Number  of  way  passengers  66,666 


Total  number  of  passengers 88,821 

Number  of  miles  run  by  passenger  trains 60,306 

**  **  freight  trains 47,020 

**  **  gravel  and  ditching  trains 82,189 

Total  number  of  mfles  run 129,466 
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PHILADEJLPHU  AID  BEADISO  RAILWAY. 

The  anniiEl  report  of  the  Presideot,  John  Tucker,  Esq.,  of  the  operations  of  this  road 
for  the  year  1858,  shows  a degree  of  prosperity  that  reflects  very  farorably  with  re- 
gard to  the  nDanagement  We  gire  an  abstract  of  Uie  main  facte.  The  old  Board  of 
Directors  were  re-elected.  The  earnings  for  the  year  were  from  the  following 
sources : — 


Earnings  from  passengers. $226,763  S3 

**  merchandise  carried 180,611  80 

**  coal  carried,  at  $1  42^  per  ton 2,254,694  17 

“ mail,  <kc 27,218  29 


Total  earnings $2,688,287  59 


Deduct  working  expenses $1,056,551  58 

**  drawbacks,  <kc 166,985  99 

**  interest  and  renewal 678,888  28 

1,901,426  76 


Leaving  for  dividend  fund $786,161  84 

Add  balance  dividend  fund  for  1852 2,1 15  66 


Total  dividend  fund $788,977  50 

Which  has  been  disposed  of  as  follows : — 

Dividend  on  preferred  stock,  July  1853,  and  Jan.  1854. . $108,626  00 

Dividend  on  common  stock,  July,  1853 172,934  88 

Paid  State  tax  on  dividends, Dec.,  1 822,  and  J uly,  1858.  23,288  71 

Paid  sinking  funds  for  bonds,  1886  and  1860 25,000  00 

Paid  smking  funds  for  bonds,  1849  and  1870 75,000  00 

Paid  for  bauince  at  the  Dr.  of  interest  account 101,400  29 


Leaving  for  balance  of  dividend  fund  for  1858 


$506,244  88 
$283,782  67 


We  learn  that  a dividend  of  8^  per  cent  has  since  be^n  declared  upon  the  common 
stock,  for  January,  1854,  which  makes  seven  per  cent  for  the  year,  on  all  the  stock, 
and  leaving  a surplus  of  dividend  fund  on  hand  of  $52,152  89.  The  sinking  funds 
give  a fond  for  distribution  in  common  stock  of  1|  per  cent  on  both  stocks,  in  addition 
to  the  cash  dividends,  and  leaves  a surplus  of  $1,075  29  for  the  preferred,  and 
$48,094  97  for  the  common  stock,  for  future  division.  The  gross  receipts  for  1858 
exceed  those  of  1852,  by  $207,661  18. 


Those  from  coal  being  in  excess $104,017  00 

**  passengers  **  57,333  04 

^ merchandise,  **  41,648  19 

**  United  States  Mail,  4,662  92 


$207,661  18 

The  expenses  in  each  department  are  less  than  in  1852,  giving  increased  net  profits 
of  $218,762  78. 


THE  WORCESTER  AND  NASHUA  RAILROAD. 

Among  the  many  interior  short  lines  of  railroad  in  Massachusetts,  this  is  now  be. 
coming  a favorite  investment.  The  line  is  built  from  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  through 
a succession  of  thriving  villages  and  towns,  to  Nashua,  N.  H.  The  line  of  steamers, 
the  Connecticut  and  Worcester,  via  New  London  and  Allen's  Point,  via  the  Norwich 
and  Worcester  Railroad,  connects  at  Worcester  daily  with  this  road,  and  freight  and 
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passengers  bj  that  line  are  carried  to  Lowell,  Nashua,  Concord,  Bellows'  Falls,  Ac. 
The  termini  are  among  the  most  stirring  and  successful  of  oar  ioland  manofsetoriog 
cities,  and  the  local  traffic  is  of  the  most  substantial  and  raluable  character.  This  road 
likewise  receives  the  benefit  of  a large  through  business  from  the  North  to  the  Sonth. 
At  a late  meeting  of  the  company  the  following  exhibit  of  the  busineos  of  the  road 
was  made  for  the  year  ending  SOth  November,  1868 : — 

Total  expenditures  for  the  year  ending  November  30,  1853 $182,898  37 

Expenditures $90,692  07 

Interest 9,998  82 

100A90  89 


Net  income  after  payment  of  interest 

Dividend,  $2  25,  in  July,  1853  $34,195  50 

Dividend,  $2  25,  January,  1854 44,844  00 


$81,807  98 
$76,089  50 


Surplus 


$5,768  48 


Increase  of  earnings  over  1852  $20,289  17 

It  appears  that  the  amount  of  capital  actually  paid  iu  is  about  $67  per  share,  thus 
showing  that  the  dividends  for  the  current  pear  are  but  a fraction  less  than  7^  per 
cent  on  the  actual  capital.  The  whole  number  of  shar^  in  th-;  hands  of  stockholders 
is  15,236,  of  which  15,216  are  preferred  aud  entitled  to  dividends,  leaving  only  20 
shares  iinpreferred.  The  company  held  2,878  shares  of  its  stock,  2,500  of  which  were 
purchased  of  the  Norwich  and  Worcester  Railroad  Company  and  are  paid  for.  The 
oalance  was  purchased  by  the  corporaUon  for  non-payment  of  assessments. 


VERMOIVT  AND  MASSACHUSETTS  RAILROAD. 

This  railroad  extends  from  Fitchburg  to  Greenfield,  a distance  of'fifly-six  miles.  It 
has  a branch  road,  which  at  Grant's  Corner,  forty-eight  miles  from  Fitchburg,  extends 
to  Brattleborough,  sixty-nine  miles  from  the  former  place.  It  seems,  from  the  annual 
report  of  the  directors  presented  to  the  stockholders,  at  the  annual  meeting  in  Boston, 
on  the  8th  of  February,  1844,  that  there  has  been  a constant  increase  of  business  on 
this  road  ever  since  it  was  opened  in  1848,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table. 
The  earnings  were,  in  1819,  $145,147  69  ; in  1850,  $177,694  68  ; in  1851,  $195,928 
54;  in  1852,  $220,906  70;  in  1853,  $248,854  99. 


Gain  in  1850  over  1849 $32,676  99 

- 1851  “ 1850 19,228  86 

« 1852  “ 1851 24,988  16 

“ 1853  “ 1852 27,948  29 

Earnings  in  1853 $248,864  99 

Running  expenses  proper. 183,592  45 


Leaving  a balance  in  favor  of  the  rood  of. . ....  $1 15,262  54 


Out  of  this  balance  the  road  pays  about  $68,000  interest  on  its  mortgage  bonds  and 
debts. 

The  extra  expenses  of  the  past  year  for  new  freight  cars,  Ac.,  Ac.,  were  about 
$27,000. 

The  total  indebtedness  of  the  Vermont  and  Massachusetts  Company  is  as  follows : 


Total  amount  of  bonds  issued $959,000  00 

Notes  payable 175,792  68 

Sundry  small  accounts 421  47 


$1,185,214  15 
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The  following  is  a comparative  statement  of  the  earnings  of  the  Erie  Railroad  for 
the  years  1^2  and  1858: — 


January 

isn. 

1171,400 

18SS. 

$263,898 

July 

1852. 

. . $801,800 

1851. 

$818,188 

Febniaiy 

201,800 

287,011 

August ...... 

818,600 

876,100 

410,671 

March 

251,100 

868,887 

September  . . . 

516,019 

April 

820,895 

412,288 

October. ..... 

876,888 

552,996 

May 

869.285 

850,142 

November. . . . 

848,162 

508,827 

June 

312,800 

886,018 

December . . . . 

862,188 

415,402 

Total 

..  $3,698,919 

$4,729,290 

Increase. . . 

1,086,301 

EARNINGS  OF  THE  BALTIMORE  AND  OHIO  RAILROAD. 

The  following  statement  will  show  the  earnings  of  t^e  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
by  months  for  the  year  endmg  Dec.  81st,  1853  : — 


1852. 

Main  stem. 

Wash*ton 

Br. 

1851. 

Main  stem. 

WaahHon  Br. 

January... . 

$101,819  49 

$27,629 

10 

J uly 

$164,140  42 

$27,170  86 

February.. . 

99,017  27 

29,847 

85 

August  . . 

217,011  89 

29,197  77 

March  .... 

216,267  87 

54,158 

02 

September. 

239,800  41 

81,729  08 

April. . . ..« 

200,219  69 

82,627 

47 

October. . . 

267,876  96 

82,291  28 

May 

204,950  01 

82,318 

66 

November 

296,273  58 

27,768  26 

June 

189,967  51 

80,642 

84 

December.. 

294,066  76 

28,097  61 

Total,  1868  

, $2,480,910  71 

$888,272  69 

Total,  1862  

... 

1,611,782  62 

866,697  62 

Increase . 

. .. 

958,178  49 

26,676  97 

MOBILE  AND  OHIO  RAILROAD. 

From  an  estimate  made  by  Capt  John  Childe,  Chief  Engineer  of  this  road,  in  a let- 
ter to  Joshua  Richardson,  of  the  Tennessee  Legislature,  we  gather  the  following  items 
of  cost  per  mile  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad,  equipped  ready  for  running.  Taking 
actual  contracts  as  the  basis  of  prices : — 


108  tons  of  rail  per  mile,  at  $78  per  ton,  divided  on  the  road $7,884  00 

Six  tons  of  joint-pieces  and  lx>lts,  at  $90  per  ton 640  00 

Laying  track  & switches,  including  spikes,  ca:}tiogs,  and  forging  therefor  700  00 

Buildings,  turn-tables,  water  and  water  fixtures 700  00 

One  engine  for  6 miles  of  road,  at  $9,500 1,588  00 

One  passenger  car  to  each  10  miles  of  road,  at  $2,200 220  00 

Three  freight  cars  to  each  10  miles  of  road,  at  $660,  2-8 ....  995  00 

One  gravel  car  to  4 miles 75  00 


Total $12,697  00 


CAMDEN  AND  AMBOT  RAILROAD  AND  CANAL  COMPANY. 

The  report  of  the  State  l)irectors  of  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad  and  the 
Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal  Companies,  gives  the  gross  receipts  of  tlm  road  for  the 
^ear  at  $1,744,207  02,  and  the  expenditures  at  $1,145,473  22,  leaving  for  net  earn- 
ings $598,783  88. ' The  gross  receipts  of  the  Canal  Co.  for  the  year  are  $382,248  88, 
the  expenditures  fur  the  same  time  $154,754  90  — excess,  $227,493  84;  making 
$826,227  92  excess  by  both  companies.  The  whole  amount  of  revenue  to  the  State 
from  the  joint  companies  is  $150,545  04f ; $68,621  28$  from  the  railroad;  $35,088  76 
from  the  canal ; and  $51,835  for  regular  and  extra  dividends  on  stock  owned  by  the 
State,  and  interest  on  the  bonds  of  the  Companies.  The  increase  of  way  freight  on 
the  railroad  during  the  last  year  is  26,1 18$  tons  over  that  of  last  year. 

VOL.  XXX. — NO.  ui.  25 
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iSmJkl  REPORT  OF  THE  SOUTH  CAROLINA  RAILROAD. 

According  to  the  report,  the  income  for  the  year  from  passage,  freight,  mail^  dbcj 
was  $1,215,279  20,  and  the  expenses  of  the  management,  ordinary  and  extraordinary 
(the  ordinary  equal  to  43  per  cent,)  $555,636  88.  Leaving  a balance  of  $648,742  sl 
Out  of  which  have  been  provided  interest  on  foreign  and  domestic  debt,  and  for  claims 
for  damages,  dec.,  $199,778  72.  And  the  remainder,  $468,768  6 1 , has  afforded  two 
dividends  of  4 per  cent  each,  amounting  to  $811,876,  and  transferred  a balance  of 
$162,692  61  to  the  credit  of  surplus  income  for  the  year.  Mr.  Caldwell,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  company,  says  the  road  will  require  extensive  improvements  during  the 
present  year.  The  injuries  done  to  the  Columbia  branch,  near  the  Congaree,  by  the 
freshets  of  1 862,  have  not  yet  been  fully  repaired. 


STATISTICS  OF  POPULATION,  &c. 


CENSUS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  1860. 


POPULATION,  SQUARE  MILES,  DENSITY,' ETC.,  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  1860. 


States  At 

Free 

Inhabitants 

Territories, 

Whites. 

Ck>1ored. 

Slaves. 

Total. 

Sq.  Miles,  to 

Sq.  MUe. 

Alabama 

426,614 

2,266 

842,844 

771,623 

60,722 

15.21 

Arkansas 

162,189 

608 

47,100 

209.897 

62,198 

4.02 

California  .... 

91,636 

962 

92,697 

188,982 

0.49 

Carolina,  N. . . 

558,028 

27,463 

288,B48 

869,089 

45,600 

19.1 

Carolina,  S . . . 

274,563 

8,960 

884,984 

668,607 

28,000 

23.87 

Columbia,  D.  of 

37,941 

10,059 

8,687 

61,687 

50 

1,088.74 

Connecticut. . . 

863,099 

7,693 

870,792 

4,760 

78.06 

Delaware  .... 

71,169 

18,073 

2,290 

91,682 

2.120 

4S.17 

Florida 

47,203 

932 

89,810 

87.446 

69,268 

1.48 

Georgia 

621,672 

2,981 

881,682 

906,185 

68,000 

16.62 

Dlinois  

846,034 

6,486 

861,470 

65,409 

16.37 

Indiana 

977,164 

11,262 

988,416 

88,809 

29.24 

Indian  Ter.. . . 

187,171 

• • • • 

Iowa. 

191,881 

838 

192,214 

50,914 

8.77 

Kentucky 

761,418 

10,011 

210,981 

982,406 

87,680 

26.07 

Louisiana  .... 

255,491 

17,462 

244,809 

617,762 

41,846 

12.52 

Maine 

681,813 

1,356 

688,169 

86,000 

16.66 

Maryland  .... 

417,948 

74,728 

90,868 

688,084 

11,000 

63.00 

Massachusetts.. 

985,450 

9,064 

994,614 

7,260 

187.17 

Michigan 

896,071 

2,583 

897,664 

66,248 

7.07 

Minnesota  Ter. 

6,088 

89 

6,077 

141,889 

0.04 

Mississippi .... 

296,718 

980 

809,878 

606,626 

47,161 

12.86 

Missoun 

692,004 

2,618 

87,422 

682,044 

66,087 

10.49 

Nebraska  Ter« 

186,700 

.... 

N.  Hampshire. 

817,466 

620 

817,976 

8,080 

89.6 

New  Mexico  T.. 

61,526 

22 

61,547 

210,774 

0.29 

New  York  . . . 

8,048,826 

49,069 

8,097,894 

46,000 

67.33 

New  Jersey  . . 

466,609 

28,810 

236 

489,565 

6,861 

71.46 

Northwest  Ter. 

628,726 

.... 

Ohio 

1,956,050 

26,279 

1,980,829 

89,964 

49.66 

Oregon  Ter. . . 

18,087 

207 

13,294 

841,468 

004 

Pennsylvania  . 

2,258,160 

63,626 

2,811,786 

47,000 

49.19 

Rhode  Island.. 

148,876 

8,670 

147,546 

1,200 

122.96 

Tennessee 

766,886 

6,422 

289,469 

1,002,717 

44,000 

22.79 

Texas 

164,084 

897 

68,161 

212,692 

826,520 

0.66 

Utah  Territory 

11,880 

24 

26 

11,880 

187,923 

0.06 

Virginia 

894,800 

64,388 

472,628 

1,421,661 

61,352 

28.17 

Vermont 

813,402 

718 

814,120 

8,000 

89.26 

Wisconsin  .... 

804,766 

636 

806,891 

68,924 

6.66 

Total 

19,658,068 

484,496 

8,204,818 

23,191,876 

8,806,866 

7-01 
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Alabama.  Formed  out  of  territory  ceded  to  United  States  by  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia.  Admitted  into  the  Union  December  14,  1819. 

Arkansas.  Formed  from  territory  ceded  to  United  States  by  France.  Admitted 
into  the  Union  June  15, 1886. 

California.  Formed  of  territory  ceded  by  Mexico.  Admitted  into  the  Union  Sep- 
tember 9,  1860. 

Carolina,  North.  One  of  the  thirteen  original  States.  Ratified  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  November  21,  1789. 

Caroli.na,  South.  One  of  the  thirteen  original  States.  Ratified  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  May  23,  1788. 

Columbia,  District  of.  Formed  from  territory  ceded  by  Maryland  and  Virginia. 
Established  as  seat  of  government  July  16,  1790.  Alexandria  retroceded  July.  1846. 

Connecticut.  One  of  the  thirteen  original  States.  Ratified  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  January  9,  1788. 

Delaware.  One  of  the  thirteen  original  States.  Ratified  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  December  7,  1787. 

Florida.  Formed  from  territory  ceded  to  United  States  by  Spain.  Admitted  into 
the  Union  March  3,  1846. 

Georgia.  One  of  the  thirteen  original  States.  Ratified  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  January  2,  1788. 

Illinois.  Formed  out  of  territory  ceded  to  United  States  by  Virginia.  Admitted 
into  the  Union  December  8,  1818. 

Indiana.  Formed  from  territory  ceded  to  United  States  by  Virginia.  Admitted 
into  the  Union  December  11,  1816. 

Iowa.  Formed  from  part  of  the  territory  of  Wisconsin.  Admitted  into  the  Union 
December  28,  1846. 

Kentucky.  Formed  from  the  territory  of  Virginia.  Admitted  into  the  Union  June 
1,  1792. 

Louisiana.  Formed  from  territory  ceded  to  United  States  by  France.  Admitted 
into  the  Union  April  8,  1812. 

Maine.  Formed  out  of  part  of  the  territory  of  Massachusetts.  Admitted  into  the 
Union  March  15,  1820. 

Maryland.  One  of  the  thirteen  original  States.  Ratified  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  April  28,  1788. 

Massachusetts.  One  of  the  thirteen  original  States.  Ratified  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  February  6,  1788. 

Michigan.  Formed  from  territory  ceded  to  United  States  by  Virginia.  Admitted 
into  the  Union  January  26,  1887. 

Minnesota  Territory.  Territorial  government  established  March  8,  1849. 

Mississippi.  F(>rraed  from  territory  ceded  to  United  States  by  South  Carolina. 
Admitted  into  the  Union  December  10,  1817. 

Missouri.  Formed  from  territory  ceded  to  United  States  by  France.  Admitted 
into  the  Union  August  10, 1821. 

New  Hampshire.  Cue  of  the  thirteen  original  States.  Ratified  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  June  21,  1788. 

New  Mexico  Territory.  Formed  from  territory  ceded  by  [Mexico  and  Texas. 
Territorial  government  established  September  9,  1850. 

New  York.  One  of  the  thirteen  original  States.  Ratified  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  July  26,  1788. 

New  Jersey.  One  of  the  thirteen  original  States.  Ratified  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  December  18,  1787. 

Ohio.  Formed  out  of  territory  ceded  to  United  States  by  Virginia.  Admitted  into 
the  Union  November  29,  1802. 

Oregon  Territory.  Territorial  government  established  August  14,  1848. 

Pen.nsylvania.  One  of  the  thirteen  original  States.  Ratified  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  December  12.  1787. 

Rhode  Island.  One  of  the  thirteen  original  States.  Ratified  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  Slaves  May  29,  1790. 

'rENNEssEB.  Formed  of  territory  ceded  to  United  States  by  North  Carolina.  Ad- 
mitted into  the  Union  June  1,  1796. 

Texas.  Independent  republic.  Admitted  into  the  Union  December  29,  1845. 

Utah  Territory.  Territorial  government  established  September  9,  1850. 

Virginia.  One  of  the  thirteen  original  States.  Ratified  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  June  26,  1788. 
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Vermont.  Formed  from  part  of  the  territory  of  New  York.  Admitted  into  the 
Union  March  4, 1791. 

Wisconsin.  Formed  from  part  of  the  territory  of  Michigan.  Admitted  into  the 
Union  May  29, 1848. 


MERCANTILE  MISCELLANIES. 


THE  HEW  TORE  COTTOH  MARKET 

FOR  THE  MONTH  ENDING  PEBRCAET  18. 

FRirARID  rOR  THI  MIRCBANTs’  MAOAZIMB  BT  UBLBOItM  k.  rRBDKRICBION,  BBOKKRS, 

148  PEARL  STREET,  MEW  YORK. 

The  market  for  the  first  week  of  the  month  under  review  opened  with  a frir  de- 
mand from  shippers,  spinners,  and  speculators — the  latter  taking  nearly  one-sixth  of 
the  week’s  operations.  Of  the  sales  of  the  week  a large  portion  consisted  of  cottons 
sold  in  tranniu  to  foreign  ports  and  to  arrive  here.  In  such  sales  a decline  is  more 
readily  submitted  to  than  for  the  same  grade  of  cotton  from  store,  and  for  purposes  of 
re-shipment,  or  for  forwarding  into  the  interior,  and  sometimes  it  is  an  object  to  effect 
such  sales,  as  it  gives  the  purchaser  a chance  of  a re-sale,  and  to  the  shipper  the  choice 
of  the  freight  market  The  foreign  advices  received  this  week  were  favorably  con- 
strued, and  holders  of  cotton  were  firm  in  asking  full  rates.  At  the  close  of  the  week 
January  28,  there  was  less  doing,  but  the  quotations  annexed  were  fully  maintaioed, 
with  Sides  of  18,782  bales,  via. : — 


Export bales 

6,467  Speculation 

. . .bales 

2,188 

Home  use 

6,062  In  transitu 



1,070 

The  subjoined  were  the  prices  adopted  by  the  New  York  Cotton  Brokers’  Associa- 

tion  for  the  following  qualities : — 

Upland. 

Florida. 

Mobile. 

N.  0.  k Teias. 

Ordinary 

7J 

n 

8 

H 

Middling 

H 

10 

lOi 

10* 

Middling  fair 

lot 

lOi 

Hi 

Hi 

Fair 

...  Hi 

Hi 

Hi 

12i 

With  an  increased  stock  and  duller  accounts  from  Liverpool,  our  market  for  the 
week  ending  Januaiy  80th,  was  extremely  irregular,  and  prices  generally  were  k a ^c- 
per  lb.  lower  than  those  of  the  preceding  week.  There  was  less  disposition  to  operate, 
notwithstanding  the  increased  offerings  and  a deficit  in  total  receipts  of  over  600,000 
bales,  as  compared  with  last  year. 

The  apprehension  of  a general  European  war  is  the  only  feature  that  presents  a 
more  general  inquiry  for,  and  increased  confidence  in  the  staple.  An  advance  in 
breadstufb  and  the  rates  of  interest  of  fully  one  hundred  per  cent,  together  with  turn- 
outs in  the  manufruituring  districts  of  more  than  60,000  operatives,  have  failed  to  pre- 
judice materially  the  price  of  cotton.  Here,  our  own  spinners  are  most  lucratively  em- 
ployed, and  every  spmdle  that  can  viobble  is  set  in  motion.  Looms  of  the  antique 
pattern,  which  have  long  since  been  discarded,  are  now  making  their  two  inches  of 
printing  cloths  per  minute.  The  influence  of  our  own  spinners  in  the  cotton  market  is 
felt  daily,  and  the  amount  taking  by  them  is  rapidly  increasing.  The  week’s  opera- 
tions summed  up  8.482  bales,  at  about  the  following  quotations: — 

Export bales  8,940  I Speculation bales  991 

Home  use 8,826  \ In  transitu 225 
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Prices  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Brokers  for  the  following  qualities: — 


Upland.  Florida.  MobUe.  N.O.I&  Texas. 

Ordinary 71  7^  8 8k 

Middling 9^  10  lOJ  lOf 

Middling  fair lOf  lOj  Hi  Hi 

Fair Hi  Hi  Hi  12i 


For  the  week  ending  February  6th,  the  sales  were  the  largest  reported  since  the 
formation  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Brokers*  Association.  There  was  also  more  steadi- 
ness to  prices,  and  the  decline  of  the  previous  week  recovered.  The  business  was 
chiefly  for  export  to  Liverpool  and  the  continent.  Speculators  took  to  the  extent  of 
2,078  bales;  holders  were  not  free  sellers  unless  at  extreme  rates.  The  accounts 
per  the  Asia  being  of  a more  satisfactory  character,  caused  a steady  maintenance  of 
prices  throughout  the  week,  the  market  closing  firm  at  the  following  quotations,  with 
sales  for  the  week  of  16,176  bales,  vis.: — 

Export bales  8,460  I Speculation bales  2.078 

Home  use 8,082  | In  transitu 2,660 


Quotations  for  the  following  qualities : — 


Upland. 

Florida. 

Mobile. 

K.  O.fcTexas. 

Ordinary 

8* 

8* 

8* 

Middling 

lOi 

10* 

10* 

Middling  fair 

m 

11 

11* 

11* 

Fair 

ni 

Ilf 

11* 

12* 

The  last  week  of  the  month  under  review,  and  ending  February  18th,  was  one  of 
“ masterly  inactivity  ;**  the  sales  were  small,  and  prices  declined  fully  ic.  per  lb.  on 
nearly  all  grades.  Even  this  reduction  offered  no  inducements  to  buyers,  and  forced 
sales  were  even  made  at  a still  greater  decline.  The  uncertainty  of  the  line  of  policy 
which  the  Emperor  of  Russia  will  adopt,  and  the  general  belief  that  war  is  inevitable, 
have  caused  an  almost  entire  cessation  of  operations  in  our  market ; nor  will  there 
be  much  done  until  a decision  m the  matter  is  arrived  at  The  present  state  of  un- 
certainty is  much  more  harassing  to  business  than  a formal  declaration  of  war  would 
be.  A favorable  turn  to  affiirs  between  Russia  and  Turkey  would  advance  prices 
here  materially.  Holders  were  willing  to  await  later  advices  before  making  further 
reductions ; and  the  market  for  the  week  closed  heavy  at  the  following  rates — sales 
for  the  week  4,490  bales,  viz.: — 

Export bales  1,296  | Speculation bales  608 

Home  use. . . I 2,826  | In  transitu 866 


Below  are  the  prices  adopted  by  the  Board  for  the  following  qualities : — 


Upland. 

Florida. 

Mobile. 

N.  O.I&  Texas. 

Ordinary 

1* 

7* 

7* 

8 

Middling 

9* 

n 

9* 

lOi 

Middling  fair 

10* 

lOf 

11 

Hi 

Fair 

11 

11 

11* 

12i 

But  little  remains  to  be  said  in  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  incoming  crop.  Should 
the  peace  of  Europe  be  disturbed  for  any  length  of  time,  the  receipts  at  the  ports 
would,  of  course,  be  limited ; and  the  total  up  to  the  1st  of  September  next  may  not 
exceed  2,800,000  bales.  On  the  other  hand,  present  prices,  with  navigable  streams, 
and  foreign  consumption  not  materially  interfered  with,  would  undoubtedly  increase 
the  receipts  from  100,000  to  200,000  bales. 
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THE  MERCAFTILE  CHARACTER. 

Daniil  N.  Haskkll,  Eeq^  the  clever  editor  of  the  Boston  Tranecript^  and  a gentle- 
man  who  has  had  some  experience  in  commercial  life,  thus  defends  the  character  of 
that  influential  class  of  men — the  merchants : — 

As  a dass,  we  think  the  merchants  of  our  country  rarely  have  justice  awarded  to 
them  by  writers  and  speakers.  If  a preacher  wishes  to  depict  any  evil  practice  in  the 
community,  he  most  generally  selects  the  mercantile  profession  to  illustrate  his  theory. 
How  rarely  are  flu-mers  or  mechanics  alluded  to  by  either  writers  or  speakers,  when 
some  debasing  passion  or  pernicious  example  is  mentioned  ? That  merchants,  as  a 
body,  are  not  saints,  is  quite  evident ; but  that  they  should  always  be  marked  out,  as 
in  the  cases  above  alluded  to,  does  not  seem  honest  or  fair.  Doubtless,  in  most  cases 
the  oflensive  figure  of  speech  is  used  without  any  intentional  injustice.  Surely  no  one 
will  deny  that,  as  a class,  persons  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits  are  liable  to  certain 
temptations,  and  have  their  peculiar  dangers.  But  are  other  classes  in  sociej^*  free 
from  all  bad  qualities,  and  exempt  from  the  infirmities  incident  to  our  race  ? We  be- 
lieve that  even  a partial  examination  will  show  that  farmers  and  mechanics  generally 
have  certain  points  of  character  not  worthy  of  particular  commendation.  We  hare 
known  merchants  to  be  in  business  upward  of  a half  century,  who  have  never  had  a 
lawsuit,  though  their  operations  extended  to  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  those  with 
whom  they  had  made  bargains  and  contracts  might  be  counted  by  thousands.  How 
few  farmers  live  even  half  a score  of  years  without  having  a lawsuit  as  regularly  as 
they  plow  their  fields — and  in  how  many  agricultural  districts  does  the  lawyer  occupy 
the  best  house  and  count  as  the  largest  tax- payer ! 

It  is  a common  expression  to  apply  to  a business  man,  that  his  **  word  is  as  good  as 
his  bond but  in  how  few  instances  do  mechanics  ke^  their  word,  and  promptly  de 
liver  their  work  at  the  time  it  has  been  promised  ? We  have  yet  to  learn  that  the 
“ almighty  dollar"  does  not  exert  as  potent  an  influence  outside  of  the  mercantile  com- 
munity as  it  is  said  to  have  within  business  circles.  Every  person  of  intelligence  must, 
we  think,  acknowledge  that  Commerce  is  one  of  the  most  hon<  rable  of  employroents, 
as  it  is  one  of  the  great  sources  of  national  wealth  and  power.  The  reci>rd8  of  the 
human  race  bear  ample  and  constant  evidence  of  the  connection  that  has  for  ages  ex- 
isted between  Commerce  and  int^ectual  improvement  As  a class,  too,  the  merchanti 
of  our  country  are  the  best  informed  persons  in  it  It  is  time,  we  think,  that  this  con- 
stant tirade  against  merchants  should  cease.  We  verily  believe  that  most  clergymen 
could  find  matters  worthy  of  imitation,  in  the  daily  walks  of  those  of  their  congrega- 
tions engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits.  We  also  believe  that  were  two  addresses  made 
to  the  merchants  of  our  city,  one  based  upon  the  idea  that  our  business  men  were  daily 
and  hourly  doing  wrong,  and  the  other  giving  them  credit  for  doing  right,  always  and 
at  all  times — though  both  of  these  sayings  would  be  far  from  the  truth,  we  think  the 
latter  would  be  nearer  the  fact  than  tne  former.  And  we  venture  to  affirm  that  if  the 
scriptural  test  were  applied  to  the  mercantile  class  in  our  own  day,  as  it  was  of  old  to 
an  individual  case,  and  the  class  that  was  without  sin  was  to  make  the  first  assault 
upon  the  mercantile  community,  it  would  be  a long  while  before  the  first  attack  was 
made ; and  we  are  quite  sure  the  parties  usually  so  prompt  to  (Jecry  the  merchants 
would  find  their  occupation  gone  by  the  establishment  of  such  a test 

mSURASiCE  BROKERAGE. 

We  are  requested  to  supply  an  omission  in  the  list  of  foreign  insurance  offices  in 
Kew  York,  which  is  that  of  the  Metropolitan,  of  Boston,  for  'which  James  A Requa, 
Esq.,  is  the  agent,  Merchants*  Exchange.  Capital,  1200,000. 

In  connection  with  insurance,  we  would  mention  the  name  of  Mr.  Samuel  Waite  as 
insurance  broker.  Mr.  Waite  may  be  remembered  by  many  of  our  first-class  houses, 
as  agent  for  Hunf»  MerchanU'  Magixzine  for  the  last  six  years.  And  for  the  simple 
reason  that  we  are  willing  always  to  lend  our  aid  to  subserve  and  promote  the  public 
interest  by  the  promotion  of  the  individual  who  deserves  it,  we  say  of  him  that  our 
business  relations  with  him  have  been  such  ns  to  entitle  him  to  this  favorable  public 
notice  and  commendation  to  our  readers  and  the  public,  and  we  bespeak  for  him  the 
share  of  public  patronage  that  he  merits.  He  has  shown  us  the  titles  of  several  of  the 
insurance  companies  that  he  solicits  for  (it  may  be  proper  to  say  here  that  his  place  is 
at  26  Merchants’  Exchange,  Hanover-st.,)  both  New  %ork  and  Boston  companies,  the 
names  of  the  directors  of  which  are  a passport  to  the  public  confidence  in  the  institn* 
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tiona ; and  it  is  by  personal  application  to  those  to  whom  insurance  is  among  their  very 
first  requirements,  (to  solicit  of  those,  as  he  has  heretofore  done  for  subscription  to 
Hunfs  Merchants*  Magazine^)  through  his  agency  to  supply  to  them  this  iudispensible 
requirement  We  are  told  very  much  of  the  insurance  in  Loudon  is  done  through  the 
agency  of  the  insurance  broker. — United  States  Economist, 


OF  THE  REMOVAL  OF  COMMERCE  FROM  BOSTON  TO  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  remarks  occur  in  a speech  of  the  Hon.  Thomas  G.  Caey,  made  in  the 
Senate  of  Massachusetts,  May  18tb,  1868 : — 

We  are  told  that  our  great  commercial  houses  are  going  to  New  York.  What  is 
there  in  all  that ! Stated  with  precision,  it  is,  not  that  our  great  bouses  are  leaving 
ns,  but  that  they  find  it  convenient  to  establish  branches.  It  is  the  consequence  of  our 
exuberant  growth.  Massachusetts  makes  more  than  she  wants.  When  there  is  com- 
petition among  the  buyers  to  get  the  goods,  thev  come  here  fast  enough.  When  we 
have  more  goods  than  we  can  readily  sell,  ana  become  ourselves  competitors  on  the 
other  hand,  we  employ  our  outposts  of  agency.  But  purchasers  usually  prefer  to  deal 
with  a principal  rather  than  his  agent,  believing  that  an  agent  acts  usually  under  limits 
that  might  be  somewhat  relaxed  if  the  principal  were  on  the  spot  The  principal,  too, 
looks  more  exclusively  to  his  own  concerns  than  agents  sometimes  do,  and  at  New  York 
gains  facilities  in  finance,  also,  that  are  not  always  to  be  found  here.  We  are,  there- 
fore, only  conforming  to  a necessity  that  always  existed  since  we  became  manufac- 
turers, but  which  is  found  to  increase  with  the  increase  of  business.  Five  and-twenty 
years  ago  we  tried  “New  England  Sales”  here,  in  the  sanguine  belief  that  purchasers 
would  assemble  at  stated  periods  and  clear  our  warehouses  in  a day.  But  the  plan 
was  a failure.  An  association  formed  to  promote  it  has  been  kept  alive  to  this  day, 
and  bolds  an  annual  meeting,  with  no  result  but  a dinner,  partly  paid  for  from  a small 
renanant  of  its  funds,  and  an  annual  conclusion  that  the  channels  of  Commerce  are  not 
easily  to  be  changed 

We  are  told  that  our  young  men  are  going  away.  So  they  have  always  been  going 
away,  from  a natural  spirit  of  enterprise,  to  secure  that  elsewhere  which  they  could 
not  gain  here  by  any  change  of  circumstances  that  lies  within  our  control 


THE  MERCANTILE  DRUMMER,  A SOCIAL  EVIL 

Our  cotemporary  of  tlie  Wall-street  Journal  discourseth  after  this  manner  of  the 
individual  known  in  commercial  parlance  as  the  “ Drummer,”  who  is  generally  a na- 
tive of  some  country  town  of  the  many  States  circling  the  Commercial  Emporium 

After  passing  the  formula  of  a rustic  education,  be  migrates  to  the  commercial 
emporium  as  a proper  field  to  expand  the  germ  yet  struggling  in  the  bud.  A few 
years  subordinate  employment  in  acquiring  the  art  and  mystery  of  trade,  and  he 
takes  position  in  the  active  ranks  of  the  profession,  eagerly  awaiting  the  arrival  of  his 
countiy  acquaintance,  whom  he  obsequiously  greets  in  the  masterlike  manner  of  a 
professor  of  human  philosopliy,  skillfully  contndling  all  the  springs  of  human  charac- 
ter and  bringing  them  to  bis  chameleon  like  complexion.  The  reader  must  not  mis- 
take the  graduated  “ drummer  ” for  an  ordinary  stamp  of  clay,  although  much  diversity 
exists  in  peculiarity  of  disposition  and  habits.  Their  bearing  is  uniform  as  a company 
of  regular  soldiers.  The  most  striking  characteristic  is  that  he  revolves  in  his  own 
circle,  and  any  attempt  to  smuggle  into  the  ranks  ^ one  unqualified  by  nature  would 
cause  the  intruder  to  fall,  like  chaff  from  wheat.  The  ability  to  explore  the  different 
channels  of  thought  and  turn  their  current  to  meet  your  will,  belong  emphatically  to 
the  “diummer.” 

It  may  be  well  to  Inquire  if  these  high  qualifications  are  not  sometimes  made  sub- 
versive of  the  best  principles  of  human  nature.  The  gift^of  intuitive  powers  adds  too 
much  to  the  amount  of  moral  obligation  to  allow  an  inexperienced  countryman  to  have 
the  wool  pulled  over  bis  eyes,  and  be  worse  than  a mock  auctioneer,  without  a cor- 
responding retribution  in  loss  of  character  and  health,  all  of  which  too  often  recoils, 
leaving  the  victim  a beacon  of  commercial  cupidity.  However  essential  the  availabil- 
ity of  the  drumming  qualifications  may  be  to  promote  the  pecuniary  interest  of  the 
merchant,  he  cannot  be  altogether  forgetful  of  the  means  too  frequently  resorted  to  to 
fill  his  soul-stained  coffers. 
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On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  hkh-minded  **  drummer, ” with  honor  for  his  chart, 
taking  bis  country  friend  by  the  hand  without  guile,  deeming  it  morally  wrong  to  im* 
pose  on  his  credulity  or  violate  his  confidence,  thus  adding  link  to  link  in  the  chain  of 
nir  dealing,  until  he  takes  his  position  with  those  who  honor  themselves  and  the  mer- 
cantile profession,  by  adherence  to  those  high-toned  commercial  principles  which  have 
carried  a few  through  the  golden  gates  of  Commerce  unscathed  oy  knavery. 


60VER1VMENT  CONTRAGTS  IN  RUSSIA. 

A certain  quantity  of  well-seasoned  oak  being  required,  government  issues  tenders 
for  the  supply  of  the  requisite  amount  A number  of  contractors  submit  their  tenders 
to  a board  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  them,  who  are  regulated  in  their 
choice  of  a contractor,  not  by  the  amount  of  bis  tender,  but  of  his  bribe.  The  fortunate 
individual  selected  immediately  sub  contracts  upon  a somewhat  ‘•imilar  principle.  Ar- 
ranging to  be  supplied  with  timber  for  half  the  amount  of  his  tender,  the  Fub-contractor 
carries  on  the  game,  and  perhaps  the  eighth  link  in  this  contracting  chain  is  the  mao 
who,  for  an  absurdly  low  figure,  undertakes  to  produce  the  seasoned  wood.  His  agents 
in  the  central  provinces,  accordingly,  float  a quantity  of  green  pines  and  firs  down  the 
Dnieper  and  Bog  to  Nicholaef^  which  are  duly  handed  up  to  the  head  contractor,  each 
man  pocketing  the  difference  between  his  contract  and  that  of  his  neighbor.  When 
the  wood  is  produced  before  the  board  appointed  to  inspect  it,  another  bribe  keasons 
it,  and  the  government,  after  paying  the  price  of  well-seasoned  oak,  is  surprised  that 
the  120  gun  ship  of  which  it  nas  been  built  is  unfit  for  service  in  five  years. 


ELOQUENCE  OF  A BOSTON  MERCHANT. 

While  the  committee  of  merchants,  says  Uie  Boston  Transcript,  were  collecting  sub- 
scriptions in  aid  of  the  Boston  testimonial  to  the  San  Francisco  rescuers,  a person  was 
called  upon  whose  benevolence  is  not  exactly  commensurate  with  his  pecuniary  ability. 
He  hesitated  about  subscribing,  as  be  averred  the  testimonial  should  come  from  per- 
sons engaged  in  Commerce,  and  he  was  not  in  the  mercantile  business.  The  member 
of  the  committee,  with  great  promptness  and  justice,  answered  in  something  like  the 
following  terms : Sir,  your  family  recently  crossed  the  ocean  as  passengers  in  a ship^ 
Had  she  met  with  a disaster,  and  a friendly  boat  have  come  to  take  off  those  on  board, 
and  refused  to  save  all  persons  but  the  sailors,  as  society  had  adopted  the  rule  that 
each  class  of  the  community  must  take  care  of  its  own  m<>mber8  and  no  others,  what 
would  have  been  your  feelings  to  have  known  that  your  daughters  were  lost  on  ac- 
count of  their  father’s  distinctions  in  cases  of  relief  ? ” Tliis  manly  and  felicitous  ap- 
peal was  successful.  It  was  truly  a word  **  fitly  spoken.” 


PROFITABLE  INVESTMENT  OF  A BALTIMORE  MERCHANT. 

A merchant  in  Baltimore,  on  Monday,  January  2, 1854,  finding  his  success  in  busi- 
ness during  the  past  year  fully  equal  to  his  expectations,  drew  a tliousand  dollars  from 
bank,  and  proportioned  it  among  the  nine  or  ten  persons  employed  in  his  warehouse, 
down  to  the  porter  and  drayman,  the  latter  of  whom  received  fifty  dollars,  at  the  same 
time  commending  them  for  their  good  conduct  and  devotion  to  his  interests.  The  per- 
sons thus  complimented  immediately  procured  a handsome  silver  goblet,  with  an  ap- 
propriate inscription,  which  was  sent  to  their  liberal  employer,  accompanied  by  a note, 
m which  they  promised  the  most  earnest  devotion  to  his  interests  as  long  as  they  shall 
remain  in  his  employ.  Without  doubt,  the  New  Year’s  donation  will  prove  a most 
profitable  investment,  for  where  men  are  devoted  to  their  employer’s  interest,  they  can 
and  will  in  the  course  of  a year  do  much  for  his  benefit. 


THE  USURY  UWS. 

The  New  York  Bun  closes  an  article  in  favor  of  the  modification  of  the  usury  laws 
with  the  following  statement : — The  tnith  is,  so  long  as  our  present  usury  laws  stand 
in  the  way  of  an  honest,  open  trade  in  money,  so  long  will  tne  cunning  capitalist  be 
the  gainer,  and  the  honest  borrower  the  loser.  The  great  effect  of  our  usury  laws  is 
to  make  rogues,  legally,  of  men  who  would  rather  not  be  rogues  in  the  eyes  of  the  law 
or  of  the  community.” 
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A CASE  OF  LIFE  INSUEAECE. 

A veiT  pecaliar  case,  says  the  Bochesier  Union,  arising  od  a life  policy,  has  recently 
be^  achudicated  in  this  judicial  district.  N.  Osborne,  Esq.,  at  tlie  instance  of  the 
late  n.  B.  Williams,  Esq.,  procured  a policy  of  insurance  upon  his  life,  for  some  12,500, 
under  these  circumstances : Several  risks  had  been  taken  prior  to  Mr.  Williams  leav- 
ing  California  by  an  insurance  agent  in  this  city,  and  prior  to  the  application  of  Mr. 
Osborne,  which  was  declined.  Mr.  Osborne  then  made  an  application  to  a New  York 
agency  of  a British  Company,  the  application  and  certificate  of  Mr.  Williams’  health 
being  dated  September  5th.  The  risk  was  taken  by  the  company  in  question,  and 
the  policy  dated  October  7 th. 

It  so  happened  that  on  the  evening  of  the  very  day  on  which  the  policy  was  issued, 
Mr.  Williams  died  on  the  Isthmus,  of  cholera,  of  which  he  had  been  sick  several  days. 
The  Company  refused  to  pay,  on  the  ground  that  Mr.  Williams  was  unwell  at  the  time 
the  risk  was  taken.  Suit  was  brought,  and  the  court  held  that  the  policy  was  granted 
on  the  state  of  facts  existing  at  the  date  of  the  application,  and  that  the  companv  as- 
sumed the  risk  involved  in  the  subsequent  lapse  of  time.  Mr.  Osborne  recovered  the 
whole  amount  of  his  claim,  and  the  company  has  paid  it. 

THE  SUCCESSFUL  MERCHANT’S  HEART. 

Matthis,  the  Levantine  merchant,  had  spent  his  whole  life,  from  his  boy-time  up- 
ward, in  traveling  for  the  sake  of  gain,  to  the  East  and  to  the  West,  and  to  the  islands 
of  the  South  Seas.  He  had  returned  to  his  native  place.  Tarsus,  in  the  full  vigor  of 
manhood,  and  was  reported  to  have  amassed  great  wealth.  His  first  step  was  to 
make  a prudent  call  u^n  the  governor,  and  to  present  him  with  a purse  and  a string 
of  pearls,  in  order  to  t^peak  bis  good-wilL  Then  he  built  himself  a spacious  palace 
in  the  midst  of  a garden  on  the  borders  of  a stream,  and  began  to  lead  a quiet  life, 
resting  after  the  fatigues  of  his  many  voyages.  Most  persons  considered  him  to  be 
the  happiest  of  merchants ; but  those  intimate  with  him,  knew  that  his  constant  com- 
panions were  thought  and  sadness.  When  he  had  departed  in  youth,  be  had  left  his 
father,  and  his  brothers,  and  his  sisters,  in  health  although  poor ; but  when  he  returned, 
in  hopes  to  gild  the  remainder  of  their  days,  he  found  that  the  band  of  death  bad 
fallen  upon  them  every  one,  and  that  there  was  no  one  to  share  his  prosperity  : and  a 
blight  came  over  his  heart 

FLOUR  IN  SACKS  AND  BARRELS. 

In  Europe  fiour  and  grain  are  transported  in  sacks  instead  of  barrels  as  with  us,  on 
account  of  the  little  space  they  take  up  when  empty ; and  the  recent  demand  for 
breadstuffs  has  of  course  created  a corresponding  clemand  for  sacks.  The  Newbury- 
fort  Herald,  referring  to  the  anti-barrel  prejudices  of  English  traders  and  brokers,  and 
that  they  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  our  American  flour  in  barrels,  until  it  has  been 
shot  into  sacks,  says: — ^"‘The  ceremony  of  shooting  it  is  continually  going  on  at  the 
wharves  and  banks  of  the  Thames,  and  furnishes  daily  employment  to  a particular 
class  of  men.  There  is  another  objection  the  Europeans  make  to  barrels  : from  lack 
of  the  occasional  movement  and  shaking  which  it  undergoes  in  sacks,  the  flour  settles 
down  in  them,  and  if  untouched  for  a long  period,  has  to  be  dug  out  in  lumps,  and 
pulverised  again  by  rotating  in  a close  wire  cylinder  set  in  rapid  motion.” 

THE  USE  OF  THE  RULE  OF  THREE. 

There  are  exceptions  to  eveij  rule  but  the  rule  of  three  ; that  is  never  changed.  As 
your  income  is  to  your  expenditure,  so  will  the  amount  of  your  debts  be  to  your  cash  on 
mind  and  your  consequent  ability  to  meet  them.  If  you  allow  your  vanity  to  lead  you 
into  extravagance,  you  must  rely  on  something  else  to  take  you  out  of  it ; either  a 
rich  relation  or  the  sheriff’s  writ  Your  furniture  may  be  less  showy  than  that  of  your 
neighbor,  but  never  mind.  Better  are  cane-bottomed  chairs  and  mahogany  tables  that 
are  paid  for,  than  spring  cushions  and  marble  mantles  on  a note  of  six  months.  Yoyr- 
coat  may  be  less  fashionable  than  your  neighbor’s ; and  while  he  is  driven  by  a liveried 
coachman,  you  may  be  riding  shanVs  horse ; but,  remember  there  is  a time  for  balanc- 
ing the  books,  and  eveiy  purse  has  got  a bottom.  So,  economixe,  and  always  remem- 
ber the  rule  of  three. 
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« GOODS  WELL  BOUGHT  ARE  HALF  SOLD.” 

This  ifl  a common  maxim  of  trade,  but  like  most  maxims,  which  are  oondensations  of 
popular  wisdom,  it  needs  some  comment  When  are  goods  well  bought  I What  is  to 
be  understood  by  this  expression  I To  many  cheapness  is  the  only  standard.  Goods 
are  well  bought  when  they  are  purchased  cheap,  and  not  otherwise.  To  accomplish 
this  is  their  great  passion,  till  they  often  become  blinded  to  other  considerations  which 
should  ever  be  in  the  mind  of  the  trader,  such  as  quality,  seasonableness,  and  adapted- 
ness to  the  wants  of  the  people.  To  buy  well  is  no  easy  work.  It  is  not  to  run  the 
rounds  of  inquiry  to  see  whose  prices  are  the  most  “ liberal”  in  merely  one  sense,  but 
it  requires  honesty,  integrity,  comprehensiveness,  and  a self-reliance  that  says,  “ I know 
my  own  business,  what  my  customers  want,  what  will  be  in  demand  at  any  given 
time  in  my  vicinity,  and  what  is  the  market  value.”  A man  who  has  nobler  ends  in 
view  than  merely  to  buy  cheap,  will  meet  with  a treatment  from  respectable  mer- 
chants which  the  “ hard  customer  ” can  never  receive.  The  old  picture  is  true  to  the 
letter  in  our  day : **  It  is  naught,  it  is  naught,  saith  the  buyer ! and  straightway  he 
goeth  his  way  and  boasteth.”  He  haggles  and  disputes,  depreciates  the  goods  he  ex- 
amines, and  pretends  not  to  want  what  he  must  have,  and  is  onlv  suited  when  he  has 
driven  “ a close  bargain.”  And  then  he  boasts — proclaims  how  low  he  has  bought  his 
goods,  and  how  low  he  can  sell  them.  But  often  all  that  is  low  about  the  matter  was 
his  manner  of  dealing,  for  there  is  more  boasting  on  the  part  of  the  seller  than  on  his 
part,  that  the  biter  has  been  bitten.  Too  many  depend  on  a kind  of  shrewdness  which 
IS  but  one  remove  from  duplicity  and  crime;  but  they  soon  become  known,  and  then 
they  get  the  worst  of  the  bargain. 

It  is  best  to  buy  as  honorable  merchants  sell — with  manliness  and  with  a fair  regard 
for  the  essential  principles  of  the  true  mercantile  character.  Every  trader  is  inter- 
ested in  something  besides  good  bargains.  The  honor  of  the  business  world  is  to  be 
regarded.  Character  is  something  of  inestimable  worth.  Influence  is  to  be  thought 
of.  And  a man  should  ask  himself  into  what  scale  he  is  casting  the  weight  of  his 
manner  of  doing  business,  and  should  assure  himself  that  he  never  buys  well  when 
he  acts  on  false  principles  of  trade,  which  tend  to  make  trade  but  a trial  of  skill  at 
trickery  and  deception. 


HOW  A BOSTON  MERCHANT  DISPOSED  OF  THIRTY  THOUSAND  DOLLARS. 

One  of  the  wealthy  merchants  of  Boston,  says  the  Transcript^  whose  death  last  year 
was  universally  mourned,  often  told  his  friends  an  anecdote  in  his  own  experience,  and 
which  was  recommended  to  all  those  who  desired  to  emoy  a serene  old  age,  without 
allowing  their  wealth  to  disturb  their  peace  of  mind.  He  said  that  when  he  had  ob- 
tained his  fortune,  he  found  be  began  to  grow  uneasy  about  his  pecuniary  affairs,  and 
one  night,  when  he  was  about  sixty  years  of  age,  his  sleep  was  disturbed  by  unpleas- 
ant thoughts  respecting  some  shipments  he  had  just  made.  In  the  morning,  he  said 
to  himself,  “This  will  never  do;  if  I allow  such  thoughts  to  gain  the  mastery  over  me, 
I must  bid  farewell  to  peace  all  my  life.  I will  stop  this  brood  of  care  at  once,  and  at 
a single  blow.”  Accordingly,  he  went  to  his  counting  room,  and  upon  examinatioii 
found  he  had  |30,000  in  money  on  hand.  He  made  out  a list  of  his  relatives  and 
others  he  desired  to  aid,  and  before  he. went  to  bed  again  he  had  given  away  every 
dollar  of  the  thirty  thousand.  He  said  he  slept  well  that  night,  and  for  a long  time 
after  his  dreams  were  not  disturbed  by  anxious  thoughts  about  vessels  or  property. 


CAPITAL  FOR  YOUNG  MERCHANTS. 

It  is  a consolation  for  all  right-minded  young  men  in  this  country,  that  though  they 
may  not  be  able  to  command  as  much  pecuniary  capital  as  they  would  wish  to  begin 
business  with,  yet  there  is  a moral  capital  th  v can  have,  that  will  weigh  as  much  as 
money  with  people  whose  opinion  is  worth  ha\u-g.  And  it  does  not  take  long  to  w- 
cumulate  a respectable  amount  of  this  capital.  It  consists  in  truth,  honesty,  and  in- 
te^ity ; to  which  may  be  added  decision,  hrmnes-  courage,  and  perseverance.  With 
these  qualities  there  are  few  obstacles  which  caunc  l>e  overcome.  Friends  spring  up 
and  surround  such  a young  man  as  if  magic.  Confide  re  flows  out  to  him,  and  business 
accumulates  on  his  minds.  In  a few  years  such  a } ung  man  is  in  advance  of  many 
d with  him.  Moral  capital  is  the  thing  after  all. 
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1.  — The  Priest  and  the  Huguenot;  or  Persecution  in  the  Aae  of  Louis  XV.  From 
the  French  of  M.  Bangxneb,  author  of  the  “ Preacher  and  the  King.”  2 vols.  12rao., 
pp.  406  and  480.  Boston : Oould  k Lincoln. 

It  has  been  the  design  of  this  author,  who  is  a clergyman  of  the  Reformed  Church 
of  Geneva,  to  exhibit  in  his  writings  the  religious  aspects  of  France,  from  the  age  of 
Louis  XIV.  to  the  close  of  the  last  century.  The  first  of  his  series  has  been  pub- 
lished, and  the  second  is  contained  in  these  volumes.  The  third,  entitled  “ Voltaire 
and  his  Times,”  is  about  to  be  published  in  England,  and  the  fourth  is  nearly  com- 
pleted by  the  author — thus  presenting  in  a very  graphic  manner  the  state  and 
tions  of  French  Protestantism  from  the  time  immediately  preceding  the  Nant*  Edict 
down  to  the  beginning  of  our  own  day.  The  reader  who  possesses  an  interest  in  such 
a general  subject  will  be  greatly  gratified  with  these  volumes.  The  intimate  knowl- 
edge which  they  display  of  French  life  and  manners,  and  especially  of  the  condition 
of  genuine  Christianity  in  the  French  capital  through  a long  and  brilliant  period,  can- 
not fail  to  make  a deep  impression. 

2.  — The  Partisan:  a Romance  of  the  Revolution.  By  W.  Gilmore  Simms,  Esq. 
New  and  Revised  Edition.  l2mo.,  pp.  681.  New  York : Redfield. 

The  reputation  of  Simms  is  well  established,  and  his  merit  as  a writer  extensively 
known,  m this  tale  of  the  Revolution,  the  reader  is  presented  with  some  of  the  most 
stirring  scenes  of  that  period  which  were  transacted  at  tlie  South.  It  is  not  merely  a 
local  chronicle,  embodying  traditionary  heroes ; the  personages  are,  many  of  them, 
names  well  known  to  the  world.  In  thus  weaving  fiction  on  the  borders  of  fact,  the 
author  has  had  many  important  particulars  relating  to  individuals  to  manage,  which 
he  has  done  with  more  than  ordinary  skill.  We  are  gratified  to  see  this  new  and 
revised  edition  of  one  of  the  best  tales  of  the  old  times  at  the  South  which  we  pos- 
sess. It  is  in  good  style,  and  will  be  read  with  renewed  pleasure  by  those  who  have 
met  with  it  before,  while  to  younger  readers  it  will  be  as  fresh  and  entertaining  as  a 
first  edition. 

8. — The  American  Statesman  ; or  Illustrations  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  Daniel 
Webster.  Designed  for  American  Youth.  By  Rev.  Joseph  Banvard,  author  of 
“Plymouth  and  the  Pilgrims,”  “ Romance  of  American  History,”  Ac.,  Ac.  18mo., 
pp.  384.  Boston:  Gould  A Lincoln. 

Mr.  Banvard,  availing  himself  of  the  previously  published  memoirs  and  notices  of 
the  life  and  character  of  the  great  American  statesman,  has  grouped  the  most  inter- 
esting and  important  events  which  occurred  in  his  history,  and  presented  them  in  a 
very  attractive  and  readable  form.  The  commendable  traits  of  his  subject  are  held  up 
for  the  admiration  and  imitation  of  American  youth,  and  he  has  succeeded  in  preparing 
a work  which  every  American  patriot  will  be  pleased  to  have  his  children  read. 

4. — The  Writings  of  Thomas  Jefferson:  Being  his  Autobiography,  Correspondence, 
Reports,  Messages,  Addresses,  and  other  Writings,  Official  and  Private.  Vol.  2. 
8vo.,  pp.  698.  New  York:  John  0.  Riker. 

We  noticed  at  some  length  in  a former  number  of  the  Merchant^  Magazine  the 
first  volume  of  this  work.  It  will  probably  be  completed  in  nine  or  ten  volumes 
during  the  present  year.  The  work  is  published,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  we  pre- 
sume, by  order  of  the  joint  Committee  of  Congress  on  the  Library,  from  the  original 
manuscripts  deposited  in  the  Department  of  State.  This  volume  is  devoted  to  a con- 
tinuation of  Mr.  Jefferson’s  letters  while  in  Europe,  from  1784  to  1790.  Each  volume 
contains  a table  of  contents,  and  a copious  index,  with  explanatory  notes  prepared  by 
H.  A.  Washington,  Esq.,  the  editor. 

6. — Helen  Mulgrave ; or,  Jesuit  Rxecntorship : being  Passages  in  the  Life  of  a 
Seceder  from  Romanism.  An  Autobic^aphy.  12mo.,  pp.  312.  New  York:  De 
Witt  A Davenport 

A story  of  considerable  power,  designed  to  show  the  evils  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion. 
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— Anecdolet  of  Painiert^  Engraven^  Scu^tort  and  ArchitecU^  and  Ourioaities  of 
Shearjfishub  Spooner,  A.  M.  Ix,  author  of  “ A Biographical  and  Critics 
Dictionary  of  Painters,  Engravers,  Sculptors,  and  Architects,  from  ancient  to  modem 
times  ” 8 vola^  18mo.,  pp.  933.  New  York  : George  P.  Putnam  A Co. 

These  volumes  contain  nearly  eight  hundred  anecdotes  and  sketches  of  art  and  artbta. 
The  trials,  misfortunes,  achievements  and  exaltations  of  men  of  genius  and  fine  sensi* 
bilities  are  here  grouped  together  in  a readable  form.  The  work  is  not  a mere  com- 
pilation or  re- publication  of  anecdote,  but  contains  a vast  amount  of  original  nuiUer, 
and  many  interesting  and  instructive  portions  of  the  history  of  art.  Dr.  Spooner  has 
devoted  himself  to  the  pursuit  of  illustrating  art  with  a seal  and  industry  seldom 
equaled  in  any  of  the  varied  occupations  and  pursuits  of  life  ; and  we  are  told  that  his 
la^rs  have  not  been  assumed  through  any  mercenary  or  selfish  motives.  Of  one 
thing  we  are  quite  sure,  that  the  same  talent,  industry  and  perseverance  invested  in 
commercial  pursuits  would  have  insured  him  a fortune. 

— Putnam* t Monthly  Magazine  of  American  Literature^  Science  and  Art,  Vol. 
IL,  July  to  December,  1863.  8vo,  pp.  690.  New  York:  George  P.  Putnam  A Co. 
It  must  be  gratifying  to  t^e  enterprising  publisher  of  this  interesting  periodical  to 
know  that  its  general  management  and  the  character  of  its  contents  have  been  such 
as  to  meet  the  cordial  approval  of  a lai^e  majority  of  the  most  judicious  and  intelli- 
gent readers.  It  is  stated  in  the  preface  to  the  volume  before  us,  that  of  980  articles 
received  the  volumes  completed  contain  only  about  one  in  ten.  The  standard  value 
of  this  magazine  should  secure  it  a place  in  each  of  the  ten  thousand  School  District 
Libraries  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

8.  — The  Loti  Prince.  Facts  tending  to  prove  the  Identity  of  Louis  the  Seventeenth 
of  Fr^ce  and  the  Rev.  Eleazar  Williams,  Missionary  among  the  Indians  of  North 
America.  By  Joh.v  H.  Hanson.  12mo.,  pp.  479.  New  York : G.  P.  Putnam  A Co. 
The  object  of  this  work  is  to  group  tc^ether  the  circumstances  which  tend  to  prove 

that  in  the  person  of  a venerable  clergyman  of  the  Episcopal  Church  there  is  still  liv- 
ing, in  America,  the  representative  of  the  ancient  glories  of  the  French  monarchy.  The 
subject,  when  first  broached  in  Putnam's  Monthly^  excited  great  interest ; and  we  are 
glad  the  author  has  undertaken  the  labor  of  investigating  the  subject,  and  done  it  so 
thoroughly. 

9.  — The  Works  of  Joseph  Addison.  Vol.  3.  1 2mo.,  pp.  874.  New  York:  George 
P.  Putnam  A Co. 

The  present  volume  contains  the  Freeholder,  with  Swift’s  notes  on  the  same;  the 
Plebeian,  by  Sir  Richard  Steele,  with  the  Old  Whig,  by  Mr.  Addison;  the  Tattler;  the 
Guardian  ; and  the  Siren.  This  is,  as  we  have  before  stated,  the  must  complete  edi- 
tion of  Mr.  Addison’s  works  heretofore  published  either  in  England  or  the  United 
States.  No  well-selected  library  can  be  anything  like  complete  without  Addison’s 
writings. 

10.  — Lyrics  from  ^'The  Wide,  Wide  World**  The  words  by  W.  J.  Bellamy,  the 
music  by  0.  W.  Glover.  8vo.,  pp.  60.  New  York:  George  P.  Putnam  & Co. 

This  book  contains  half  a dozen  poems,  set  to  music,  with  titles  as  follows:  The  home 

where  changes  never  come — My  own,  my  gentle  mother — The  snow-storm,  (a  duet) — 
The  wood  ramble — Lovely,  lovely  all  below ; and,  Calmly,  brightly,  day  is  fadings 

11.  — The  Potiphar  Papers.  Reprinted  from  Putnam’s  Monthly.  Illustrated  by  A. 
Hoppin.  12mo.,  pp.  266.  New  York:  Geo.  P.  Putnam  <k  Co. 

These  piquant  papers,  seven  in  number,  have  been  reprinted  in  a beautiful  style. 
“ Our  best  society  in  New  York  ” is  presented,  or  rather  portrayed  to  the  life,  in  thm 
exceeding  clever  sketches.  The  illustrations  of  Hoppin  are  capital. 

12.  — Ellen  Montgomery* s Book  Shelf.  By  the  author  of  “Tlie  Wide,  Wide  World,” 
“Dollars  and  Cents,”  Ac.,  Ac.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam  A Co. 

“ Carl  Krinker : his  Christmas  Stories,”  is  the  third  interesting  and  instructive  series 
of  tales  for  the  young,  by  the  gifted  author  of  “The  Wide,  Wide  World,”  and  her 
sister. 

18. — Similitudes,  By  Lucy  Laecom.  18mo.,  pp.  103.  Boston:  J.  P.  Jewett  A Ca 
Forty  beautiful  similitudes,  happily  illustrated  in  chaste  and  apposite  words,  each 
inculcating  some  moral,  religious,  or  social  grace. 
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14.  — Hypatia;  or  New  Foei  with  an  Old  Face.  By  Charles  Kingsley,  Jr.,  Rector 
of  Erersley.  2 vols.  12iiio.,  pp.  801  and  325.  Boston  : Crosby,. Nichols  & Co. 
Those  who  have  read  the  “ Alton  Locke  ” and  “ Feast  ” of  Mr.  Kingsley  will  not 

forego  the  intellectnal  riches  the  present  work  has  to  offer.  ^It  is  well  remarked  bv  a 
cotemporary,  that  in  human  sympathies,  and  in  earnestness  uf  purpose,  Mr.  Kingsley 
stands  far  before  our  own  novelists.  This  may  be  observed  in  the  present  volumes, 
in  which  there  seem  to  be  two  prominent  objects  kept  in  view.  The  danger  of  doing 
evil  that  good  may  come,  is  shown  in  the  unjustihable  excesses  into  which  Cyril  was 
led  by  his  sincere  fanaticism  in  behalf  of  the  Church.  The  example  of  Hypatia  is 
taken  to  indicate  the  fatal  effects  which  may  result  to  vital  religion  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  rehneroents  of  mysticism  and  the  eclectic  philosophy.  These  perils  which 
beset  men  at  that  time,  the  author  regards  as  equally  threatening  in  our  own  century. 
As  an  effort  of  creative  power  and  genius,  Hypatia  is  regarded  as  more  creditable  to 
the  author  than  any  of  its  predecessors,  not  excepting  Alton  Locke. 

15.  — Hot  Com : Life  Scenet  in  New  York  Illustrated.  Including  the  Song  of  Little 
Katy,  Madalina,  the  Rag  Picker’s  Daughter,  Wild  Maggie,  Ac.  With  original  de- 
signs, engraved  by  N.  Orr.  By  Solon  Robinson.  12mo.,  pp.  408.  New  York  : 
Dewitt  A Davenport 

The  “ Hot  Com  Stories,”  published  from  time  to  time  in  the  Tribune,  and  many 
more  like  them  from  the  same  powerful  pen.  have  been  collected  and  published  in  a 
handsome  volume  of  more  than  four  hundred  pages.  Several  of  our  public  journals 
have  denounced  this  strikingly  effective  book  in  no  measured  terms,  while  the  press 
generally  speak  of  it  in  terms  of  the  highest  commendation.  It  certainly  exposes,  in 
a most  simple  and  unaffected  style,  to  “open  day,  the  hidden  effects  by  rum and 
as  an  expose  of  life  among  the  lowly  and  the  poor  of  New  York,  it  will  be  read  with 
deep  interest  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  indeed  we  are  told  that  it  has  already 
reaped  a sale  of  forty  thousand  copies. 

16.  — On  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  Alcoholic  Liquors  in  Health  und  Disease.  By  Wm. 
B.  Caepkntkb,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  Examiner  in  Physiology  in  the  University  of  Lon- 
don, Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  in  University  College,  and  author  of  “ Prin- 
ciples of  Physiology,”  Ac.,  Ac.  With  a preface  by  D.  F.  Condie,  M.  D.,  Secretary  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia,  and  author  of  **  A Practical  Treatise  on 
the  Diseases  of  Children,”  Ac.,  Ac.  12mo.,  pp.  178.  Philadelphia:  Blanchard  A 
Lea. 

This  essay  received  the  prite  of  one  hundred  guineas.  It  was  unanimously  selected 
as  the  best  from  fifteen  different  essays  transmitted  to  the  adjudicators,  three  of  the 
most  distinguished  medical  men  in  London,  together  with  Prince  Albert  and  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge.  The  subject  is  discussed  with  great  ability,  and  the  conclusions  of  the 
learned  author  will  meet  the  approval  of  every  friend  of  science  und  humanity. 

17.  — Sketches  of  the  Irish  Bar.  By  the  Rt.  Hon.  Riohaed  Lalor  Shiel,  M.P.  With 
a Memoir  and  Notes,  by  R.  Shelton  Mackenzie,  D.  C.  L.  In  2 vols.  12mo.,  pp.  768. 
New  York:  J.  S.  Redtield. 

These  sketches  were  originally  published  in  a periodical,  and  they  are  now  first  col- 
lected by  Dr.  Mackenzie.  They  are  deeply  interesting,  coming  as  they  do  from  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  orators  of  Ireland.  The  sketches  are  of  a threefold  character. 
Some  individual,  relating  to  public  men;  some  to  the  practice  of  the  Irish  Bar,  as  ex- 
hibited in  reports  of  interesting  criminal  cases;  and  the  third  class  to  narratives  of 
public  events  connected  with  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  in  Ireland.  The 
memi'ir  by  Dr.  Mackenzie,  though  brief,  is  quite  comprehensive,  and  the  copious  notes 
which  are  scattered  over  tbe  volumes  add  materially  to  the  value  and  interest  of  the 
work. 

18.  — Uncle  Sam's  Palace  ; or  the  Reigning  King.  By  Emma  Willmott.  Illustrated 
by  Billings.  12ino.,  pp.  808.  Boston:  B.  B.  Mussey. 

A temperance  tale,  designed  to  gain  friends  to  the  Maine  liquor  law.  The  leading 
character  is  a wholesale  liquor  merchant,  whose  place  of  business  is  ou  one  of  the  most 
central  wharves  in  one  of  our  commercial  marts.  The  aim  of  the  author  is  to  portray 
the  effects  of  the  liquor  trafiSc  on  those  who  are  engaged  in  it,  rather  than  on  those 
who  support  it.  It  is  written  in  a spirited  and  pleasing  style,  and  its  truthful  and 
graphic  delineations  must  secure  for  it  many  readers  who  even  doubt  the  efficacy  of 
legislating  men  into  temperance. 
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19.  — haae  T.  Hopper:  A True  Life.  By  L.  Maria  Child.  12ma,  pp.498.  Boetoo: 

John  P.  Jewett  Co. 

Mrs.  Child’s  acquaintance  with  the  subject  of  the  memoir,  and  her  appreciation  of 
his  noble  character,  give  the  reader  a deep  interest  in  the  True  Life  so  finely  depicted 
in  these  p.iges.  A prominent  portion  of  the  book,  consisting  of  the  narratives  and  an- 
ecdotes of  fugitive  slaves,  were  originally  written  by  himself,  tut  were  remodeled  bj^ 
the  pen  of  the  authoress.  These  acts  were  closely  allied  to  him,  being  a |>art  of  his 
life.  The  biography  exhibits  an  intrepid  philanthropy,  an  uncompromising  integrity, 
and  true  Christian  sympathy,  which  we  seldom  see  so  beautifully  blended  in  one  char- 
acter, verifying  the  remark  of  a friend,  at  his  death — “that  his  life  was  an  unbroken 
history  of  beneficence.”  The  memoir,  so  finely  written,  with  its  narratives  of  the  try- 
ing incidents  of  his  humble  Quaker  life,  has  all  the  interest  of  a romance.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  children,  and  no  adult  can  ponder  aright  these  pages  without  being  im- 
pressed with  the  goodness  and  greatness  of  true  philanthrppy. 

20.  — Pulpit  Portraits,  or  Pen  Pictures  of  Distinguished  American  Divines.  With 

Sketches  of  Congregations  and  Choirs,  and  Incidental  Notices  of  Eteineot  British 

Preachers,  By  John  Ross  Dix.  12mo.,  pp.  266  Boston:  Tappan  <fe  Wetmore. 

Mr.  Dix  is  known  to  the  literary  world  as  the  author  of  a number  of  popular  woiks 

published  in  England  and  America.  He  is  an  Englishman  by  birth,  but  has  resided  in 
the  United  States  for  several  years  past.  His  “ Passages  from  the  History  of  a Wasted 
Life  ” noticed  in  a former  number  of  this  Magazine,  it  is  said,  is  from  bis  own  sad  nod 
sorrowful  experience.  His  “ Pen  aud-Ink  Sketches,”  “ Pen  Pictures  of  English  Preach- 
ers,” were  quite  popular,  and  his  “ Life  of  Chatterton  ” a work  of  rare  merit.  The 
prer'ent  volume  will  add  to  his  reputation  as  a graceful  and  graphic  limner  of  pulpit 
orators  in  this  country.  His  description  of  the  Beechers,  Dr.  Cox,  Bethune,  and  some 
others  of  that  ilk,  will  strike  those  familiar  with  their  character  and  style  of  oratory  as 
faithful  and  well  drawn. 

21.  — Haps  and  Mishaps.  A Tour  in  Europe,  by  Graob  Grksnwood.  12mo.,  pp.  487. 

Boston ; Ticknor,  Reed  <fe  Fields. 

This  accomplished  authoress,  in  this  new  work,  gives  to  her  readers  an  account  of  a 
year’s  tour  in  Europe.  Although  so  many  travelers  have  related  their  impressions  of 
the  same  places,  yet  we  find  in  this  volume  a new  interest,  awakened  by  the  animated 
and  glowing  descriptions  of  this  classic  ground,  growing  out  of  the  enthusiasm  and 
deep  appreciation  of  the  historical  associations  which  the  authoress  feels,  and  which 
she  inspires  in  the  mind  of  the  reader.  The  book  cannot  fail  of  interesting  the  reader  ; 
its  naturalness  and  beautiful  style  of  description,  with  the  many  delightful  incidenU 
and  little  gems  of  thouglit  which  mark  the>journey  through,  will  make  the  work  not 
only  acceptable,  but  highly  instructive  and  enterlaining. 

22.  — The  Recalled,  in  Voices  of  the  Past,  and  Poems  of  the  Ideal,  By  Jane  Erktna 

Looke.  18mo.,  pp.  246.  Boston:  James  Munroe  A Co. 

A collection  of  poems  upon  various  subjects,  some  of  which  exhibit  a true  poetic 
talent.  The  versification  is  good,  and  many  of  the  pieces  show  a purity  of  sentiment 
and  deep  religious  feeling  which  commends  them  to  the  reader,  as  do  the  ease  aod 
naturalness  which  characterize  many  of  the  poems.  Take  them  as  a whole,  they  are 
exceedingly  meritorious,  and  deserve  much  commendation.  May  the  writer  meet  with 
the  appreciation  she  deserves. 

23.  — Vasconselos,  or  Romance  of  the  New  World.  By  Frank  Cooper.  12mo.,  pp. 

631.  New  York  : J.  S.  Redfield. 

As  a historical  romance,  embodying  a very  curious  and  interesting  progress  during 
a very  striking  period  in  modern  discovery,  this  work  will  be  read  with  interest  by  all 
who  desire  to  iocreuse  their  familiarity  with  one  of  the  most  magnificent  episodes  in 
American  history.  It  is  written  in  a spirited  and  vigorous  style,  and  will  compare  fa- 
vorably with  works  of  fiction  published  at  home  or  abroad. 

24.  — Poems  and  Parodies.  By  Phcebk  Carey.  18mo.,  pp.  200.  Boston:  Ticknor, 

Reed  A Fields. 

The  poems  are  simple.  Many  of  them  have  merit,  and  the  verse  flows  easily  aod 
naturally.  -The  “ Parodies  ” are  not  so  good  as  the  “ Poems.”  Tliey  are  to  be  com- 
mended, however,  for  their  variety,  and  show  considerable  poetic  ingenuity  and  talent 
though  not  of  the  highest  order. 
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25. — The  Old  Brewery ^ and  the  New  Mieeion  House  at  the  Five  Points.  By  Ladies  of 
the  Mission.  12mo.,  pp.  804.  New  York:  Stringer  Townsend. 

This  volume  gives  a description  of  the  Old  Brewery,  and  the  causes  which  re- 
sulted in  its  demolition;  also  the  erection  of  the  new  Mission  House,  on  the  site 
of  this  wretched  landmark  of  vice  and  degradation.  The  Home  Missionary  Society 
present  to  the  public  a history  of  their  operations,  showing  the  success  which  has 
crowned  their  efforts  in  this  mission  of  mercy  to  the  most  benighted  part  of  New 
York,  and  the  many  discouragements  with  which  the  undertaking  was  carried  on. 
The  book  cannot  be  read  without  edification.  The  thrilling  incidents  recorded 
exhibit  cases  of  reformation  where  almost  every  spark  of  goodness  seemed  extinct. 
They  are  no  fictitious  stories,  but  facts  which  hundreds  are  ready  to  attest.  The 
simple  annals  are  given  by  the  Society  as  the  best  exponent  of  its  operations,  and 
their  results  so  far.  The  perusal  of  the  volume  will  be  profitable  to  all  interested 
in  active  benevolence  and  Christian  charity. 

20. — The  Hydropathic  Family  Physician  ; a Ready  Prescriber  and  Himenic  Adviser^ 
with  reference  to  the  Nature,  Causes,  Prevention  and  Treatment  of  Diseases,  Acci- 
dents and  Casualties  of  every  kind.  By  Joel  Shew,  M.  D.  Illustrated  with  nearly 
three  hundred  engravings.  12mo.  New  York:  Fowlers  A Wells. 

Dr.  Shew  was,  we  believe,  the  first  to  introduce  hydropathy,  or  the  water-cure,  into 
the  United  States,  and  has  written  and  published  here  some  dozen  works  on  the  sub- 
ject, which  have  obtained  a wide  circulation.  A system  which  has  for  its  prophylac- 
tics and  medicaments  water,  air,  exercise,  and  diet,  is  undoubtedly  the  greatest  of  all 
medical  improvements  known  to  man.  Ttie  present  work  is  designed  for  popular  use, 
and  it  seems  to  have  been  Dr.  Shew’s  object  to  make  it  the  most  full  and  explicit  with 
refereuce  to  the  nature,  causes,  symptoms,  and  treatment  of  diseases  and  accidents 
ever  before  published.  The  work  covers  over  eight  hundred  pages,  and  probably 
contains  all  the  improvements  and  discoveries  that  along  and  successful  practice  have 
suggested,  not  only  to  the  author's  mind,  but  to  the  most  scientific  men  who  have 
adopted  the  system  in  other  countries. 

27.  — The  Young  Voyageurs;  or  the  Boy  Hunters  in  the  North.  By  Captain  Matne  Reid, 
author  of  the  “ Boy  Hunters,”  “ The  Desert  Home,”  Ac.  With  twelve  Illustrations, 
by  Harvey.  18mo.,  pp.  860.  Boston  : Ticknor,  Reed  A Fields. 

In  the  Boy  Hunters  ” Captain  Reid  illustrated  the  fauna  of  the  temperate  zone  of 
the  American  continent  In  the  present  work,  the  “ Young  Voyageurs  ” make  a grand 
journey  through  the  ‘‘fur  countries,”  where  they  meet  with  nearly  all  the  wild 
creatures  that  inhabit  that  cold  and  desolate  region.  In  illustrating  the  habits  and 
history  of  God's  wild  creatures,  the  author  has  often  selected  only  their  more  pecu- 
liar characteristics.  The  “ Young  Voyageurs”  will,  we  predict,  be  as  popular  as  the 
“ Boy  Hunters  ;”  and  we  may  add  that  it  is  as  replete  with  interest  as  any  of  the  pre- 
vious works  of  its  author. 

28.  — Clovernook ; or.  Recollections  of  our  Neighborhood  in  the  IVest.  Second  series. 
By  Alice  Caret.  12mo.,  pp.  864.  New  York:  J.  S.  Redfield. 

Those  who  have  read  and  admired  the  volume  previously  published  under  the  title 
of  “ Clovernook,”  will  not  be  influenced  by  anything  we  can  say  of  the  present  volume, 
farther  than  that  it  is  equal  in  value  and  interest  to  that  which  preceded  it  To  others 
we  will  say  that  Miss  Carey’s  sketches  are  graphically  drawn,  in  chaste  and  appropri- 
ate words.  To  the  amusing  and  characteristic  she  adds,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the 
g^raccful  and  the  instructive. 

29.  — Scenes  from  the  Life  of  an  Ac*or.  Compiled  from  the  Journals,  Letters,  and 
Memoranda  of  the  late  Yankee  Hill.  With  original  Illustrations,  engraved  on 
wood  by  J.  W.  Orr.  12mo.,  pp.  246.  New  York  : Garrett  A Co. 

We  knew  Yankee  Hill,  as  he  was  familiarly  tenned,  well,  and  a more  genial, 
generous  hearted  man  never  lived.  The  present  volume  embodies  many  interesting 
and  pleasing  reminiscences  of  his  life,  mainly  derived  from  his  journals,  letters,  and 
memoranda,  and  is  withal  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  attractive  publications  of 
its  class  that  has  been  published  in  a long  time. 

80. — The  Boston  Almanac  for  1854.  Boston  : J.  P.  Jewett  A Co. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  works  of  its  class  published.  It  contains,  among  other  things 
of  interest,  a business  directo^,  embracing  the  name  and  place  of  business  of  firms  or 
individuals  engaged  in  the  different  branches  of  trade  and  manufactures,  classified  and 
arranged  under  appropriate  heads. 
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81.  — Mrt.  Ben  Darby  ; or  the  Weal  end  Woe  of  Social  lAfe,  By  Maria  Oouun. 
12ino.,  pp.  867.  Ciacinnati:  Moore,  Anderson,  Wilstack  a Keys. 

A most  interesting  series  of  pictures  of  American  social  life,  drawn  by  a very  clever 
artist— one  who  professes  a knowledge  of  society  as  it  appears  in  city  and  country, 
town  and  village,  whether  seen  amid  the  ^y  throngs  of  Saratoga,  or  Uie  brilliant 
drawing-room  of  the  great  metropolis ; or,  in  its  more  rustic  developments,  in  the 
beautiful  valleys  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  or  on  the  broad  prairies  of  the  West  Mrs.  Col- 
lins has  shown  her  ability  to  delineate  character  witn  a power  rarely  equaled ; her 
pictures,  whether  of  high  life  or  squalid  poverty,  are  portrayed  in  colors  that  cannot 
be  mistaken,  and  their  counterparts  are  sure  to  be  located  and  recognized  in  every 
portion  of  our  land. 

82.  — The  Lecturee  Complete  of  Father  Gavazzi,  ae  delivered  in  New  York.  Reported 
by  an  eminent  Stenographer,  and  revised  and  corrected  by  Oavazzi  himself;  in- 
cluding translations  of  his  Italian  addresses,  with  which  the  greatest  paH  of  the 
Lectures  were  prefaced ; to  which  is  prefixed,  under  his  authority  and  revision,  the 
Life  of  Oavazzi,  continued  to  the  time  of  his  visit  to  America.  By  G.  B.  Nioolixi, 
his  friend  and  fellow  exile,  author  of  a History  of  the  late  Roman  Republic.  12mo, 
pp.  893.  New  York : M.  W.  Dodd. 

The  copious  title  which  we  have  quoted  above  exhibits  pretty  fully  the  character 
and  contents  of  this  work.  Besides  a comprehensive  memoir  of  the  “g^reat  antagonist 
of  the  Romish  Church,”  the  volume  embraces  two  courses,  of  ten  lectures  each.  In  a 
note  to  the  publisher.  Father  Oavazzi  indorses  the  work,  and  says  it  is  the  only  cor- 
rect edition  of  his  lectures  authorized  and  revised  by  himself 

88. — The  Bow  in  the  Cloud:  Diecoureea.  By  Oxoaox  Wars  Briggs,  Mmister  of  the 
First  Church  in  Salem,  Mass.  ISmo.,  pp.  280.  Boston:  James  Monroe  A Go. 

A new  edition  of  a very  excellent  series  of  religious  discourses.  The  first  edition 
contained  fifteen  ; these  have  been  revised,  and  nine,  not  heretofore  published,  have 
been  added.  The  original  character  of  the  book  has  not  been  changeo,  although  the 
additions  made  give  more  variety  to  its  contents.  The  consolatory  character  of  the 
work  is  retained ; and  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  in  its  present  form  it  will  meet  the 
wants  of  many  mourning  hearts. 

34. — Memoir  of  Pierre  To^isaaintj  horn  a Slave  in  St.  Domingo.  By  the  author  of 
“Three  Experiments  in  Living,”  “Sketches  of  the  Lives  of  the  ruritans,”  Ac.  18ma, 
pp.  124.  Boston : Crosby,  Nichols  A Co. 

Toussaint  was  boro  in  servitude  in  St  Domingo,  and  flew  with  his  mistress  to  this 
country,  where  the  former  slave  and  dependent  became  the  sole  support  of  the  unfor- 
tunate lady,  and  her  disinterested  friend  until  her  death.  It  is  a simple,  beautiful  and 
unexaggerated  biography  of  an  African,  with  a soul  large  enough  to  nod  a home  in  a 
form  of  any  other  color. 

36. — Paaaion  Flowers.  ISmo,,  pp.  187.  Boston:  Ticknor,  Reed  A Fields. 

Poems  of  every  variety  and  length.  The  subjects  of  them  lofty,  sentiment  pure,  and 
versification  correct.  Whoever  the  author  is,  he  evinces  more  than  ordinary  merit, and 
much  poetic  fire  and  genius. 

36. — Popular  Music.  Published  by  S.  C.  Jollie,  300  Broadway,  New  York. 

Mr.  Jullie  has  published  during  the  past  year,  among  other  popular  pieces  of  music, 
the  following: — The  Katy  Did  Polka,  or  Souvenirs  of  Castle  Garden,  by  Jullien — The 
Atlantic’s  Return,  Schottische,  music  arranged  for  the  piano  by  Johann  Manck — La 
Pluie  d’Or,  Valse  Gracieuse,  pour  le  piano,  compi’sed  by  William  Vincent  ^Wallace — 
The  Garland  Waltz,  by  John  C.  Poole — The  Estafeste  Galop,  by  Herman  Koenig — 
Grand  Quadrille,  from  Verdi’s  Opera,  by  Jullien — Blue  Bell  Polka,  from  Jullien’s 
Musical  Tour — The  Nepaulese  Quadrille — The  Hibernian  Quadrille,  by  Jullien — ^Tbe 
Prima  Donna,  words  by  James  Simmonds,  music  by  Thomas  Baker,  and  the  English 
Quadrille. 

87.  — Arw  Music.  William  Hall  A Son  have  lately  published  Uie  Village  Festival 
Schottisch,  composed  by  Wm.  Hallarr;  Amity  Schottisch,  composed  by  Fr.  Rietzel, 
leader  of  the  National  Guard  Band;  Flora  Mazurka,  composed  by  Wm.  Juebo; 
and  the  Hazel  Dell,  Song  and  Chorus,  by  Wurzel. 

These  pieces  are  published  in  a beautiful  style. 
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Irt.  1.— TRIBE  OF  THE  OTTOIAN  EIPIBE. 

TRADB  OF  8ALONIOA,  BTO.,  FOR  1850. 

Constantinople,  Smyrna,  Alexandria,  and  Salonica,  are  considered  the 
chief  commercial  ports  of  the  empire.  These  are  now  (1854)  all  closely 
connected  by  steamers  under  Turkish,  Austrian,  French,  and  British  flags, 
while  in  1832,  there  was  not  one  steamer  plying  in  the  whole  Archipelago. 
Steam  navigation  has  fulfilled  a mission  in  civilization,  which  tends  to  show 
in  a very  forcible  manner  that  science  is  the  real  and  surest  civilixer,  and, 
consequently,  the  liberator  of  man. 

Salonica  is  situated  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  that  name,  in  Lat.  40°  38^ 
47"  N.,  and  Lon.  22°  57'  13"  E.  The  population  is  now  regarded  as  being 
about  8,000.  The  port  is  but  an  indifferent  one,  yet  the  roadstead  is  safe. 
The  city  is  built  upon  very  low  ground  and  is  unhealthy  for  those  not  accli- 
mated. Fevers,  both  intermittent  and  pernicious,  are  frequent.  Until 
lately  it  was  a station  of  the  B.  M.  F.  Missions,  but,  on  account  of  the  ill 
health  of  its  missionaries,  it  has  been  entirely  abandoned.  There  was  also, 
formerly,  a consulate  of  the  United  States  at  Salonica,  which  was  filled  for 
many  years  by  the  late  Mr.  Llewellyn,  an  English  merchant  of  much  intel- 
ligence. He  had,  by  his  commercial  correspondence,  commenced  a trade 
with  the  United  States,  and  several  American  vessels  loaded  at  Salonica  for 
the  United  States ; but  since  his  death  the  consulate  has  been  discontinued, 
except  by  a consular  agent  appointed  by  the  consulate  of  Constantinople. 
This  agent  having  also  lately  died,  there  is  now  no  American  agent  at  this 
port,  which  is  to  be  regretted,  as  its  importance  as  a commercial  mart,  shown 
by  the  following  report,  might,  hereafter,  be  participated  in  by  the  United 
States.  A vice-consul  with  a salary  of  11,000  or  11,500  per  annum,  would, 
with  permission  to  trade,  form  in  a few  years,  by  means  of  his  correspon- 
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dence  with  the  mercantile  rilen  of  New  York,  Boston,  etc.,  open  relations  of 
value  between  this  part  of  Turkey  and  those  cities.  Without  pecuniary  as- 
sistance, it  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  that  any  commercial  man  would 
become  a pioneer  for  the  benefit  of  others.  A few  years  trial  would  test 
the  correctness  of  this  proposition. 

I have  the  pleasure  of  making  the  following  report  on  the  trade  of  the 
port  of  Salonica  during  the  year  1850,  and  I hope  soon  to  be  able  to  add 
also  that  of  the  following  year.  I subjoin  to  this  report,  one  of  the  Com- 
merce of  the  smaller  ports  of  the  Gulf  of  Salonica,  of  Macedonia,  and 
Thessaly,  for  the  same  period,  including  Tchaiaza  or  Orfano,  (port  of  Ceres,) 
of  Cavallo,  and  Volo. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  present  report  that  the  imports  at  Salonica  in  1860 


were  as  follows : — 

PUwtera. 

In  272  sailing  vessels 24,172,475 

In  106  steamers 17,248,978 

Making  the  total  imports 41,421,448 

The  exports  of  1850  were — 

Platters. 

In  208  sailing  vessels 16,626,265 

In  106  steamers 14,996,890 

Making  the  total  exports 81,621,166 


On  the  first  view  it  will  seem  that  the  imports  of  Salonica  had  exceeded 
the  exports.  But  it  must  be  considered  that  the  ports  of  Macedonia  and  of 
Thessaly,  together  export  more  than  that  of  Salonica,  while  the  amount  of 
their  imports  does  not  equal  one-third  of  the  sum,  and  that  one-quarter  of 
the  goods  imported  to  Salonica  is  even  consumed  in  the  interior  of  Macedo- 
nia and  Thessaly,  the  products  of  which  are  shipped  from  Salonica  or  from 
the  aforesaid  ports.  Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  reality,  the  balance  is  in 
favor  of  the  latter  province.  It  cannot  well  be  otherwise,  as  the  advanced 
position  taken  by  agriculture,  gives  to  exportation  the  greater  part  of  its  pro- 
ducts. The  following  statement  will  sufficiently  prove  this  assertion : — 

I have  remarked  that  Salonica  imported  by  sailing  vessels  and  steamers — 


PiBStora. 

To  the  amooDt  of 41,421 ,448 

Orfano  or  Tchaiazia  imported. 769,000 

Oavalla  imported 860,000 

Yolo  imported  11,848,050 


Total 64,898,498 

The  exports  of  Salonica  amounted  to 81,621,156 

Those  of  Orfano 11,587,900 

“ “ Cavallo 8,948,000 

“ “ Volo 18,997,860 


Total  exports. 71,149,406 


Tt  results  from  this  that  the  exports  oflfer  an  excess  over  the  imports  of 
1 5,755,908  piasters,  which,  as  a means  of  counterbalance  in  Constantinople, 
must  be  covered  by  bills  upon  Europe,  negotiated  at  that  city.  This  acts  as 
an  equipoise  to  the  difference  existing  every  year  in  frvor  of  the  imports. 
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The  operations  of  the  bank  between  Salonica  and  Constantinople  are  ordi- 
narily nsuch  affected  by  this.  And  this  is  the  interest  of  the  governroent,  if  it 
desires  to  keep  the  ex^ange  low  upon  Europe,  as  also  on  the  other  hand  to 
increase  its  revenue  by  augmenting  the  wealth  of  the  country,  and  to  in- 
crease by  all  possible  means  the  agricultural  sources  of  exportation. 

The  following  is  the  description  of  imports  by  sailing  vessels,  including 
also  the  number  of  vessels,  loaded  and  in  ballast,  which  visited  the  port  of 


Salonica  in  1850  ; — 

IMPORTS  AT  SALONICA. 

Piasters. 

47  Soglish  sailiug  vessels,  29  loaded  with  coffee,  sugar,  pepper,  lead, 

iron,  manufactures,  charcoal,  <bc.,  to  the  amount  of 7,882,600 

4 Ionic  sailing  vessels  loaded  with  soap  and  wheat. 296,840 


Uaking  33  vessels  loaded 7,628,840 

nsirian  sailing  vessels,  6 loaded  with  coffee,  rum,  steel,  paper, 
pepper,  iron  wire,  glassware,  crockery,  barley,  wheat,  furniture, 

Ac.,  to  amount  o£ 288,500 


7,867,840 

24  French  sailing  vessels,  loaded  with  coffee,  sugar,  leather  from 
Buenos  Ayres,  pepper,  paper,  calfskins,  colonlale,  crapes,  coch- 
ineal, Ac.,  to  amount  of 1,286,700 


Total  62  vessels,  loaded  to  amount  of 9,1 54,040 

86  Vessels,  62  loaded. 

196  Greek  sailing  vessels.  Of  those  88  were  loaded  with  lemons, 
orange,  sugar,  coffSee,  wheat,  barley,  iron,  soap,  salt,  indigo, 

cochme^  manufactures,  dried  grapes,  salted  fish,  Ac. 5,712,890 

4 Neapolitan — with  salt 27,150 

8 Netherland  sailing  vessels,  of  which  2 were  loaded  with  sugar... . 751,740 

117  Ottoman,  of  which  there  were  102  loaded  with  manufactures, 
window  glasses,  glassware,  colors,  soap,  dried  fruits,  coffee, 
paper,  sugar,  rice,  indigo,  cochineal,  salt,  lemons,  salted  skins, 

oarley,  wheat,  ete» 6,812,740 

10  Samian  sailing  vessels  loaded  with  lemons,  oranges,  soap,  coffee, 

iron,  etc 838,000 

1 Walack  in  ballast 

(Ai^ether  128  Ottoman;  112  loaded  to  amount  of  6,645,740 
piasters,  16  in  ballast 

6 Prussian  sailing  vessels  of  which  1 only  was  loaded  with  sugar. . 110,000 

17  Russian  smling  vessels,  of  which  1 was  loaded  with  sugar,  rice, 

coffee,  wheat,  dried,  grapes,  pepper,  glassware,  etc 511,200 

17  Sardinian  sailing  vessels  with  leather  from  Buenos  Ayres,  coffee, 

salt,  pepper,  sugar,  rum,  cochineal,  barley,  wheat,  fumitnre,  etc.  1,259,715 


Total,  287  sailing  vessels  loaded 24,172,475 

Total  number  of  saUing  vessels  at  Salonica  in  1850 ; loaded  287, 
in  ballast  169. 


But  in  addition  there  arrived  the  following  number  of  steamers : — 


Pisaten. 

56  Austrian  steamers  from  Constantinople  and  the  Dardanelles,  loaded 
with  colonials,  manufactures,  hardware,  tin  plate  in  leaf,  leather, 
silk,  red  caps,  cloths,  cotton  cloths,  horologes,  jewelry,  silver 

plate,  paper,  glassware,  Ac.,  to  the  amount  of. 12,635,790 

50  Ottoman  steamers  from  Constantinople,  loaded  with  manufactures, 

colonials,  etc 4,718,188 


105  steamers  to  amount  of 17,248,973 
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EXPORTS  FROM  BALONIOA. 

PiMlers. 

46  English  sailing  Teasels  of  which  26  were  loaded  with  wheat  and 

maize  to  the  amount  of. 2,991^90 

1 Maltese  in  ballast 

8 Ionic  **  

10  Austrian,  of  which  8 were  loaded  with  maize,  iMU'lej,  oats,  linseed, 

wool,  tobacco  in  leares,  yellow  wax,  rre,  ox  A sMep  skins.. . . . 1,848,4^ 

23  French,  of  which  there  were  18  loaded  with  silk  cocoons,  wool, 

sesame,  linseed,  leaf  tobacco,  sheep  A lamb  skins,  etc 4,962,000 

190  Greek,  93  loaded  with  coals,  maize,  barley,  wheat,  coarse  cloths, 

timW,  leaf  tobacco,  etc.. 2,291^26 

4 Neapolitan,  2 loaded  with  barley 89,160 

8 Netherland,  1 “ “ maize.. 97,886 

109  Ottoman,  84  loaded  with  tobacco  in  leaves,  vegetables,  dried  fruits, 
barley,  timber,  archivolts,  carpet,  coarse  cloths,  wool,  silk,  lamb 
bones,  snuff,  coals,  etc 2,877,810 

1 Wallack  in  ballast 

11  Samian  loaded  with  vegetables,  coals,  etc. 168^00 

6  Prussian,  8 loaded  with  maize 868,060 

16  Bussian,  14  loaded  with  maize,  cotton,  wheat,  coals,  etc 488,106 

16  Sardinian,  10  loaded  with  sesame,  barley,  rye,  oats,  maize,  millet, 

chick-peas,  hemp,  cocoons,  linseed,  leaches,  yellow  wax,  etc.. . . 1,016,400 


487  Of  which  219  were  loaded 16,626,266 

Besides  these  sailing  vessels,  there  were  105  steamers  whkh  exported  as 
follows : — 

Plastefs. 

66  Austrian  steamers  for  Oonstantinople,  the  Dardanelles,  and  Europe, 
by  the  latter  outlet ; all  loaded  with  silk,  cocoons,  leaches,  wool, 
carpets,  butter,  tallow,  wool  stockings,  towels,  furs,  goat  and 

lamb  skins,  to  the  amount  of 11,179,198 

60  Ottoman  steamers  bound  for  Constantinople,  loaded  with  coarse 

cloths,  tobacco,  snuff,  wool,  stockings,  etc 8,816,700 


106  14,995,890 

Exports  by  sailing  vessels 16,625,266 


Total  exports  at  Salonica 81,621,166 

IMPORTS  AT  TOHAIAZIA. 

Plsalen. 

7 English  sailing  vessels,  8 loaded  with  iron 242,000 

6 Austrian,  1 Ic^ed  with  manufactures 60,000 

8 French  in  ballast 

86  Greek,  7 loaded  with  salt,  sugar,  coffee,  manufactures,  etc 284,000 

1 Neapolitan  loaded  with  salt 9,000 

12  Ottoman,  7 loaded  with  rice,  olives,  manufactures,  salt,  etc 224,000 

8 Russian  in  ballast 


71  Of  which*19  were  loaded,  amounting  to 769,000 

These  constitute  the  vessels  and  their  imports  at  Tchaiama. 

EXPORTS  FROM  TOHAIAZIA. 

PlaMert. 

6 English,  6 loaded  with  maize 425,000 

6 Austrian,  4 loaded  with  maize  and  cotton 1,896,000 

8 French,  6 loaded  with  sesame,  cotton,  wool,  and  maize 1^83,000 

82  Greek,  80  loaded  with  cotton,  maize,  leaf  tobacco,  coals,  etc.. . . . 7,752,900 

1 Neapolitan  in  ballast 

10  Ottoman,  4 loaded  with  timber,  coids,  etc.. 112,000 

2 Russian,  1 loaded  with  cotton.. 820,000 


64  Of  whidi  60  were  loaded,  amonntiiig  to 11^87,900 
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DfPOmTB  AT  OATAIXO. 

Piasters. 

8 Eogliah,  1 loaded  with  moDafiictiires 72,000 

4 Aastrian  in  ballast 

6 French  “ 

61  Greek,  26  loaded  with  salt,  soap,  coffee,  sugar,  manufactures,  salt 

fish,  etc. 680,000 

46  Ottoman,  16  loaded  with  salt,  oil,  soap,  and  timber 108,000 


109  860,000 

EXPORTS  PROM  OATALLO. 

8 English,  2 loaded  with  maize 800,000 

4 Austrian  loaded  with  tobacco  and  maize. 1,620,000 

7 French  loaded  with  cotton  and  leaf  tobacco 2,066,000 

60  Greek,  86  loaded  with  wheat,  maize,  leaf  tobacco,  vegetables,  etc.  1,782,000 
46  Ottoman,  20  loaded  with  maize,  tobacco  in  leaves,  vegetables, 

rice,  etc 8,886,000 


109  Vessels,  of  which  68  were  loaded,  amounting  to 8,943,000 

IMPORTS  AT  VOLO. 


9 Austrian  **  

6 French  **  

266  Greek,  70  loaded  with  salt,  manufiictures,  sugar,  iron,  lemons,  etc., 

to  the  amount  of 4,168,600 

275  Vessels,  of  which  70  were  loaded,  amounting  to 4,168,600 

EXPORTS  PROM  VOLO. 

6 English  vessels, , Indian  com 878,000 

9 Austrian,  with  wheat,  com,  and  sesame 1,166,000 

4 French  with  sesame  and  oil 816,600 

262  Greek,  of  which  146  loaded  with  grain,  sesame,  oil,  olives,  cotton, 

silk,  toba<^,  and  coarse  cloths  called  abas 7,764,000 

160  Ottoman,  105  loaded  with  tobacco  in  leaf,  grains,  olives,  sesame, 

and  abas 7,470,000 

11  Russian,  6 loaded  with  cotton,  oil,  sesame,  abas,  com,  wood,  etc. . 618,860 


441  Vessels,  274  of  which  were  loaded,  amounting  to 18,697,000 

IMPORTS  AT  BALONIOA,  1861. 

80  English  sailing  vessels,  28  loaded  with  coffee,  iron,  manufactures, 

sugar,  cbar(»^  Ac.,  to  the  amount  of 10,607,290 

1 Ionic,  loaded  with  soap 122,000 

6 Austrian,  4 loaded  with  manufactures,  medicine  chests,  paper,  col- 
onials, drugs,  etc. 486,900 

14  French,  8 loaded  with  sugar,  coffee,  soap,  paper,  leather,  etc 1,180,466 

225  Greek,  168  loaded  with  wheat,  barley,  soap,  coffee,  sugar,  lemons, 

oil,  glass,  maize,  coal,  iron,  sdt»  dried  fruit 4,180,427 

4 Netherland,  8 with  sugar  807,800 


90  Ottoman,  88  loaded  with  manufactures,  soap,  iron,  lead,  hardware, 
dried  fruits,  lemons,  oranges,  paper,  coc^eal,  pepper,  coffee, 

sugar,  rice,  cotton,  etc. 7,728,602 

1 from  Jerusalem,  with  rice 16,760 

12  Samians,  7 loaded  with  soap,  dried  fruit,  etc. 488,700 

[103  Ottoman,  altogether ; 91  loaded  to  amount  to  8,188,052  pi- 
asters, 12  in  ballast] 

6 Prussian,  1 loaded  with  sugar,  coffee,  etc. 48,800 

9 Russian,  8 loaded  with  wheat,  timber,  iron,  dried  fruit,  etc 141,400 

6 Sardinian,  with  coffee,  sugar,  and  Buenos  Ayres  leather 1,691,846 

1 Swede  sailing  vessel,  with  tin-plate  in  leaf,  iron,  etc 200,000 


408  Sailing  vessels,  of  which  814  were  loaded  to  the  value  of 26,998,979 
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Besides  these  408  sailiug  vessels,  there  arrived  as  follows  — 

51  Austrian  steamers,  from  Constantinople  and  the  Dardanelles,  load- 
ed with  manufactures,  colonials,  silk,  drapeir,  Jewelry,  etc. . . . 
60  Ottoman  steamers  from  Constantinople,  loaded  similarly 

101  Steamers,  loaded  to  the  amount  of.. 

Imports  by  sailing  vessels. 

Imports  by  steamers 

Total  importation,  1851 

exports  from  8AL0NICA  IN  1851. 

82  English  sailing  vessels,  with  maize,  millet,  hemp-seed,  Ac.,  to  the 

amount  of 

2 Ionic,  1 loaded  with  soap 

5 Austrian,  8 loaded  with  maize,  animal  bones,  etc.. 

15  French,  11  with  silks,  cocoons,  maize,  oats,  Ac.,  to  the  amount  of.. 
234  Greek,  94  with  wheat,  barley,  maize,  timl^r,  wine,  eta. 

4 Netherlander,  1 loaded  with  sugar,  eta 

8 Norwegian,  with  maize,  millet,  eta. 

88  Ottoman,  54  with  smoking  tobacco,  coarse  cloth,  charcoal,  timber 

for  building. 

1 from  Jerusalem,  loaded  with  tobacco  and  building  timber 

12  Samians,  7 with  charcoal,  vegetables,  etc 

[101  Ottoman  in  all;  62  loaded  to  the  am’t  of  2,872,278  pias.] 

5 Prussian,  4 with  maize  

11  Russian,  6 with  timber,  maize,  barley,  eta. 

8 Sardinian,  7 with  maize,  sesame,  oats,  cocoons. 

1 Swede,  in  ballast 

421  Sailing  vessels. 

Beside  these,  there  were  101  steamers,  which  have  exported  a 

51  Austrian,  to  the  amount  of 

60  Ottoman  “ 

101  Steamers. 

Exports  by  sailing  vessels 

Exports  by  steamers 

Total  exportation . 


IMPORTATION  AT  TCHAIAZIA,  1851. 


1 English,  in  ballast 

5 French,  in  ballast 

34  Greek,  6 with  colonials,  paper,  provisions,  glass-ware,  eta 

37  Ottoman,  9 with  oil,  soap,  eta 

1 Russian,  in  ballast 


78 


EXPORTATION  rROM  TCHAIAZIA,  1851. 

2 English,  1 with  cotton  

6 French,  4 with  cotton,  wool,  sesame 

38  Greek,  12  with  cotton,  vegetables,  tolmcco,  rye,  eta 

86  Ottoman,  15  with  cotton,  tobacco  in  leaf,  timber,  rice,  vegetables.. 
1 Russian,  with  charcoal 


77  vessels,  of  which  83  were  loaded  to  the  amount  of 


PIsstera 

17,948.160 

4,869,887 


22,808,087 

26,098,979 

22,808,087 


49.807,016 


1,916,400 

122,000 

816,040 

1,876,186 

1.821,624 

11,000 

837,260 

2,128,070 

83,538 

165,670 

763,960 

548,900 

877,192 


9,944,689 

follows : — 
Piasters. 
6,973,450 
8,457,842 


10.481.292 

9,944,689 

10.431.292 


20,875,981 


253,600 

189,000 


442,600 


166,000 

580,440 

458.000 

406.000 

8.000 


1,601,440 
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Piafiten. 

4 English,  in  ballast  

6 Austrian,  1 with  glass-ware,  sugar,  rum,  and  steel 860,000 

6 French,  in  ballast 

60  Greek,  21  with  provisions,  colonials,  manufactures,  dried  fruit,  etc.  684,000 

6 Ionian,  1 with  coffee,  sugar,  soap 48,000 

47  Ottoman,  8 with  provisions,  soap,  colonials,  salt,  and  manufactures  676,000 

4 in  ballast — 1 Russian,  1 Sardinian,  1 Servian,  1 Wallachian 


122  1,668,000 

EXPORTS  FROM  OAVALLO. 

4 English,  2 with  tobacco  in  leaf,  and  maize 1,082,007 

6 Austrian,  5 with  tobacco  in  leaf,  and  maize 1,844,000 

6 French,  with  leaf  tobacco 2,160,000 

49  Greek,  25  with  leaf  tobacco,  maize,  and  barley 1,872,000 

6 Ionian,  2 with  leaf  tobacco  and  maize 144,000 

48  Ottoman,  41  with  leaf  tobacco,  rice,  and  provisions. 4,896,000 

1 Russian,  with  leaf  tobacco 168,000 

1 Sardinian,  with  leaf  tobacco 240,000 

1 Servian,  loaded  with  leaf  tobacco 156,000 

1 Wallachian,  loaded  with  the  same 264,000 


122  vessels,  of  which  87  were  loaded  to  the  amount  of 12,276,000 

IMPORTS  TO  VOLO,  1851. 

8 English,  in  ballast 

262  Greek,  83  with  manufactures,  provisions,  colonials,  soap,  etc 8,960,000 

169  Ottoman,  87  with  soap,  provisions,  colonials,  gprain,  etc. 2,958,000 

6 Russian,  all  loaded  with,  soap,  manufactures,  etc. 856,600 


440  vessels,  of  which  176  were  loaded  to  the  amount  of  7,274,600 

EXPORTS  FROM  VOLa 

8 English,  1 loaded  with  leaf  tobacco,  grain,  sesame,  cocoons,  etc... . 655,000 

263  Greek,  98  with  leaf  tobacco,  cotton,  sesame,  grain,  cocoons,  etc. . . 4,596,000 

180  Ottoman,  101  with  leaf  tobacco,  gram,  ordinary  cloth,  skeins  of 

silk,  etc. 8,663,600 

7 Russian,  6 with  leaf  tobacco,  oU,  olives,  etc. 481,200 

458  vessels,  of  which  206  were  loaded  to  the  amount  of 9,885,700 


In  summing  up  the  Commerce  of  Tchaiazia  and  Cavallo,  it  will  be  seen 
that,  together,  it  is  equal  in  value  to  the  Commerce  of  Volo.  This  last  port, 
being  now  placed  in  direct  communication  with  Constantinople  by  means  of 
the  new  line  of  packets  of  the  Ottoman  Company,  it  has  greatly  increased, 
and  will  most  certainly  present  in  the  commercial  movements  of  1852  re- 
sults of  more  importance  than  the  others. 

The  exportation  of  tobacco  is  great  from  Cavallo  to  Constantinople  and 
Smyrna,  and  with  the  facilities  of  steam  navigation  it  cannot  be  doubted  but 
that  we  shall  hear  of  a still  greater  number  of  expeditions.  In  the  course  of 
time  we  would  use  this  trading  port  in  such  an  economical  manner,  that  by 
the  use  of  less  steam-power  the  packets  could  be  led  to  make  the  trips  from 
Volo  and  other  trading  ports,  and  in  communicating  at  the  Dardanelles  with 
the  steamers  of  Salonica  and  Smyrna,  two  packets  could  be  spared  from  the 
route  from  Dardanelles  to  Constantinople,  and  vice  versa.  We  are  obliged 
to  render  justice  to  the  Ottoman  Company,  for  although  they  now  sustain 
several  lines  of  packets  without  much  pecuniary  advantage  to  themselves,  it 
is  not  the  less  true  that  those  provinces  which  are  thus  placed  in  direct  re- 
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lation  with  each  other  and  with  the  capital  will  soon  find  their  Commeroe 
generally  obtaining  a greater  extension,  and  sooner  or  later  will  prove  bene- 
ficial to  the  gains  of  the  company.  In  the  same  view,  we  would  call  atten- 
tion to  other  lines  to  be  formed,  as  much  for  the  purposes  of  general  com- 
mercial development  as  for  their  mission  of  civilization,  which  tend  to  bring 
into  immediate  contact  all  the  varied  population  of  the  empire,  not  only  with 
each  other,  but  also  with  the  capital. 

But  to  complete  our  statistics  of  the  Commerce  of  Thessaly  and  Maoedon, 
we  will  conclude  the  notice  by  giving  the  price  current,  both  of  imports  and 
exports,  as  existing  in  the  trading  ports  of  these  provinces  in  1851. 


PRICE  CURRENT. 


Piaatort. 

Commercial  coffee,  per  oka.. . . 7 a *7^ 

Black  pepper 6 a 64 

Indigo,  superior. 95  a 100 

Madras 50  a 65 

Cloves 14  a 16 

Ciniiamoo 17  a 18 

Tin  . 18f  a 14 

American  rum,  by  the  gallon. . 8 a 84 

Dry  leather,  from  Buenos  Ayres  11  a 18 
**  AlezandruL. . 44  a 5 

Semelle,  from  France 18  a 20 

Incense,  or  scenta 4 a 64 

Nutmeg '. . . . . 45  a 50 

Timber  of  Pernambuco,  q'ntal.  84  a 85 

“ St  Martha 120  a 180 

**  Campeachy.. ......  ISO  a 185 

Brimstone,  from  Trieste 60  a 65 

Sugar,  crumpled. 214  a 217 

“ in  loaf....  220  a 226 

English  iron,  in  bars  A bundles.  40  a 44 
Steel  from  IVieste,  per  qtnU. . 220  a 225 

Lead  in  pigs 120  a 180 

German  vitriol 25  a 82 

English  ditto 25  a 82 

Soap  from  Cannal 175  a 190 

“ Mitjlene 170  a 180 

“ JaSu 200  a 215 

“ Zante 170  a 180 

Letter-paper  from  Trieste  and 

Germany  17  a 80 

French  paper  22  a 110 

Bed  caps  from  Geneva 110  a 120 

**  Livour 120  a 140 

**  Vienna 24  a 160 

**  Constantinople.  180  a 220 

Crockery  of  Geneva 14  a , . 

“ England 10  a 80 

“ Trieste  .........  7a  8 

Printed  calico,  Englbh,  piece  . 40  a 110 

“ Svnss 86  a 100 

American  linen 28  a 80 

Madapolan,  colored 40  a 50 

“ white 55  a 60 

Muslin  of  Vienna,  piece 15  a 16 

**  England 16  a 86 

“ Switzerland 85  a 110 

Crape  of  Geneva  A Lyons  2 pe.  180  a 140 


PIsflteif. 

Linen  cloth  from  Ireland,  pee.  24  a 26 

Heavy  cloth 45  a 50 

Belgian  cloth 82  a 45 

German  cloth  14  a 24 

Taffeta,  plain 18  a 16 

" ornamented .........  12  a 17 

Gros-de-Naples  silk,  plain  and 

ornamented 17  a 25 

Velvet 50  a 55 

English  shawls,  each 7 a 84 

Ditto,  fine 140  a 800 

Belgian  window  glass,  in  bozee 

100  feet  square 90  a . . 

Tin,  in  two  boxes 880  a 845 

Pointes  de  Paris,  per  oka 44  a 4| 

Whitelead  from  Geneva  and 
Trieste,  per  two  boxes 140  a . . 


(The  kile  of  Salonica  b equiva- 
lent to  4 kiles  of  Constanti- 


nople.) 

Wheat  of  Calamie,  per  kile 

Salonica . 80  a 100 

Wheat  of  Nusquilles 70  a 75 

Ditto,  young a . . 

Barley,  per  kile  24  a 84 

Maize 86  a 45 

Rye 85  a 40 

Sesame 120  a 180 

Grey  pease,  per  oka 14  H 

Kidney-beans la  14 

Beans 20-40  a 25-40 

Lentilles 80-40  a 85-40 

Rice 14  a 2 

Honey 24  a 2| 

Butter  7 a 74 

Oil 54  a 6 

Olives la  I4 

Hazel-nuts 2 a 24 

Red  pepper 24  a 24 

Tobacco  m leaf 4a  7 

Sheeps’  wool 44  a 5 

Cotton  in  wool 64  a 7 

Yellow  wax 28  a 25 

Linseed 14  a If 

MiUet 80-40  a 1 

Silk  from  Salonica  ISO  a 100 

•*  Piedmont 280  a 800 

“ Thessaly 160  a 170 
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PUstera. 

Alum  8b  6 

Ropei 4|a 

Bniiff 19  a 24 

Leeches 470  a . . 

Dittos  fat,  large 120  a . . 

Cow  leeches ISO  a . . 

Skin  of  oz  and  cow 5 a 5^ 

Horse-hair  bags 4^  a . . 

Hemp a 21 

Animal  bones,  per  qntL 12  a 16 


Plssteis. 

Skins  of  lamb,  each 8^  a . . 

" sheep 8a  9 

“ goat 8 

“ hare,  per  17  a 18 

Wool  carpet,  pW  piece 6 a 11 

Sajak  de  monaster  2|  a 8 

Aba,  per  two  pieces  110  a . . 

Dooelles,  per  thousand 825  a . . 

Woolen  socks,  packge  of  10  pair  80  a . . 

Coats  of  Zagora,  ei^ 110  a .. 


N.  R — The  dollar  is  worth  about  twenty-eight  piasters  in  good  metallk  corren^ 
of  the  Sultan ; forty  pares  make  one  piaster ; the  oka  is  2|  lbs.  of  our  weight 


COMMERCE  OF  SAMSOUN  IN  1852. 

After  Trebizonde,  0D6  of  the  most  important  and  commercial  places  of 
the  Black  Sea,  on  the  Asiatic  coast,  is  Samsoan.  Its  topographical  ix)siUoa 
is  well  enough  known  to  render  it  unnecessary  to  speak  a&)ut  it  In  point 
of  Commerce,  Samsoun  is  the  best  port,  and  one  the  most  favorable  to  the 
transit  trade  with  the  Asiatic  provinces.  Visited  by  all  steamers  which  run 
on  the  line  from  Constantinople  to  Trebizonde,  that  place  is  the  center  of  a 
Commerce  of  great  extent. 

In  1852,  the  imports  amounted  to  48,351,016  piasters,  and  the  exporto 
to  83,023,176  piasters.  This  amount,  which  is  given  with  exactness,  is 
shown  in  the  details  which  we  publish  of  a great  variety  of  merchandise, 
imported  and  exported  at  Samsoun,  almost  altogether  by  steamers.  In 
fact,  the  importations  by  Ottoman,  Austrian,  and  English  steamers  have 
amounted — 


PtMten. 

Id  merchiDdise,  to 88,097,260 

In  money 8,001,756 


46,109,016 

The  importatioo  of  merchandise  by  sailing  vessels  is  limited  to 2,242,000 

And  to  8 caq^s  of  salt  under  Ottoman  £tg ; 8 cargoes  of  leeches  from 
New  Russia,  under  the  Russian  flag,  amounting  to 48,851,016 


Also  1 cargo  of  iron  under  the  Russian  flag ; and  8 cargoes  of  wine, 
oil,  and  soap,  under  the  Greek  flag. 

There  also  arrived  4 Ottoman  vessels  loaded  with  military  effects,  the 
valuation  of  which  is  not  included,  nor  that  of  3,692  packages  of  those  same 
effects  brought  by  steamers,  to  the  sum  of  48,351,016  piasters. 

The  exportation  has  been  less  than  the  importation.  It  amounted — 


Piasters. 

By  steamers,  as  shown  in  the  detailed  note,  to 28,891,608 

Cash,  by  the  same  steamers 9,281,568 


82,628,176 

By  sailing  vessels,  there  was  sent  only  800  bales  of  tobacco  to  Smyrna 
and  Alezandria,  to  the  amount  of 400,000 


88,028,176 

It  must  be  observed  that  in  1852,  the  com  crops  having  failed  in  the 
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province  of  Sainsoun,  there  was  no  exportation.  Generally,  when  the  crop 
is  successful,  it  is  calculated  that  250,000  killos  of  wheat,  maize,  barley,  and 
oats,  are  annually  exported  from  Sarasoun,  which  might  make  the  addition 
of  2,500,000  piasters. 

The  following  is  the  detailed  account  of  the  goods  imported  and  exported 
in  1852  by  Ottoman,  Austrian,  and  English  steamers: — 


Designation  of  merchandise. 

Coarse  cloths 

Steel 

Aniseed % 

Fruits 

Brandv 

Whitelead 

Beer 

Tin  plate 

Coffee 

Paper 

Hardware 

Cochineal 

Ropes 

Nails 

Leather 

Preserved  fruits 

Drugs 

Cotton  thread 

Dry  figs 

Iron  wire 

Cheese 

Red  caps 

Scythes  ....  

Iron  implements 

Henna 

Indigo 

Manufactures 

Nuts 

Medicines 

Olives 

Colors 

Pepper 

Furs 

Skins 

Rum 

Military  effects 

Soap 

Tin  

Ammoniac 

Snuff. 

Persian  tobacco 

Pottery 

Dried  grapes 

Qlassware 

Pipe  bowls 

Foreign  wine 

Sogar 

Various  merchandise 


9.  of  pkga 

Pries. 

Piasters. 

Total  Taloe. 
Piasters. 

6,000 

6,000 

2,860,000 

45 

150 

6,740 

8 

300 

900 

11 

800 

3,800 

69 

560 

32,860 

1 

200 

200 

4 

100 

400 

16 

200 

8,200 

I,40i 

680 

841,200 

841 

2,500 

852,500 

685 

2,000 

1,170.000 

8 

6,000 

48,000 

8 

240 

1,920 

60 

240 

12,000 

60 

1,000 

60,000 

20 

200 

4,000 

10 

600 

6,000 

177 

6,000 

886,000 

10 

200 

2,000 

12 

1,000 

12,000 

20 

2,400 

7,000 

48,000 

80 

660,000 

20 

800 

6,000 

17 

880 

6,600 

169 

550 

92,950 

21 

7,200 

161,200 

7,486 

3,800 

24,638,800 

100 

140 

14,000 

86 

500 

426,000 

15 

90 

1,350 

16 

200 

8,000 

60 

860 

18,000 

20 

6,000 

120,000 

80 

200 

6,000 

40 

200 

48,000 

3,692 

• • • • 

648 

286 

194,680 

40 

800 

12,000 

20 

800 

6,000 

69 

1,000 

69,000 

97 

650 

68,360 

80 

2,000 

60,000 

20 

200 

4,000 

160 

880 

49,600 

140 

220 

88,800 

16 

550 

8,800 

247 

1,000 

247,000 

1,676 

8,000 

5,026,000 

28,616 

88,097,860 
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Total  ralue. 

Designation  of  merchandise. 

Ko.  ofpkgs. 

Piasters. 

Plasters. 

Lixaries  

826 

67,600 

Pearl  wheat 

110 

27,600 

Batter 

860 

14,400 

Oums 

70 

1,000 

70,000 

Silk  cocoons 

1,980 

889,020 

Girisch 

260 

742,660 

Ox  home 

600 

21,000 

Buffalo  horns 

100 

8,740 

Leather  

090 

990,000 

Wax 

1,900 

76,000 

Punk 

200 

28,800 

Flour 

100 

16,000 

Yellow  berries 

1,000 

1,882,000 

Oum 

688 

66,984 

Galls 

550 

71,600 

Pack  cloth 

200 

18,200 

Vegetables 

120 

826,920 

Teffik 

600 

46.800 

Wool 

800 

12,000 

Malep 

806 

400 

146,000 

Manufactures 

4,000 

984,000 

Smoked  meat 

no 

880,990 

Apples 

110 

96,860 

O^t  akins 

495 

186,480 

Pelisses 

1,000 

68,000 

Sheep  skins 

400 

40,000 

Worked  skins 

400 

80,000 

Hare  skins 

8 

200 

1,600 

88,800 

Pig  lead 

160 

Wrought  copper 

1,617 

990 

1,600,880 

Copper  in  bars 

6,118 

400 

2,472,400 

Rice 

82 

4,100 

Linen  seed 

1,613 

78 

125,814 

Leeches 

1,100 

1,112,100 

SUk 

8,000 

2,952,000 

Aleppo  stufis 

10,000 

1,980,000 

Tobacco 

496 

5,884,610 

Carpets 

2,000 

12,000 

Tallow 

400 

102,400 

Salep 

1,200 

12,000 

Valonia 

160 

4,600 

Various  merchandise  

*88,708 

550 

298,650 

28,891,608 

* The  piaster  of  Turkey  may  be  calculated  at  about  four  oents. 
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Art.  II.— EIPEBIMENTAl  lEGISlATION  ON  THE  OPIUM  TEASE  HU  CHIRA, 
AND  ON  THE  LKIUOR  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  pursuit  of  happiness,  that  busies  mankind  under  the  influence  of 
dvilization,  divides  itself,  in  respect  to  means  employed,  into  two  great 
classes — one  of  which  consists  of  appliances  for  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  and 
the  other  for  the  acquisition  of  political  power.  The  last  necessarily  com- 
prehends within  itself  more  or  less  control  of  the  first,  but  without  partaking 
of  its  motive  or  results.  But  this  intimacy  of  interests  brings  the  two  influ- 
ences into  very  general  co-operation,  so  that  the  earnest  man  in  the  pursuit 
of  wealth  becomes  the  coadjutor  of  the  earnest  man  in  the  pursuit  of  politi- 
cal power. 

The  merchant  feels  a necessity  for  acting  a part  in  politics,  although  he 
claims  not  to  be  a politician,  nor  in  the  remotest  degree  ambitious  of  public 
station.  The  politician,  in  turn,  bows  respectful  compliances  to  the  Imown 
wishes  of  the  merchant,  though  not  himself  caring  a fig,  otherwise  than  as 
they  bear  upon  political  results,  for  navigation,  Commerce,  protection,  free 
trade,  or  sailors’  rights. 

These  general  laws,  that  act  upon  the  cupidity  of  men  in  the  higher 
spheres  of  life  we  have  particularly  named,  when  the  direction  of  a State,  or 
nation,  or  empire,  is  sought  by  one,  or  the  trade  of  a nation,  or  of  several 
nations,  is  the  subject  of  the  other’s  ambition,  are  the  same  that  pervade  ail 
the  lower  classes  of  politicians  and  tradespeople,  until  we  reach  the  itinerant 
peddlar,  having  all  his  stores  in  a small  pack,  and  in  like  gradation  reach  the 
school  district  and  ward  politician,  who  fights  in  the  election  of  a policeman, 
or  constable,  with  as  much  zeal  as  Bonaparte  fought  the  battle  at  Austerlitz. 

The  general  impulses  of  conduct  being  thus  very  much  the  same  every- 
where among  men,  both  in  trade  and  in  politics,  their  experience  in  eaidi 
might  be  expected  to  end  in  the  same  lessons  of  wisdom  the  world  over,  be 
their  experiments  at  innovation  what  they  may. 

And  so  their  experience  does  end. 

Whether  we  consult  the  politics  of  trade,  or  the  trade  of  politics,  as  these 
have  been  developed  in  China^  or  in  the  United  States,  one  and  substantially 
the  same  controlling  moral  will  be  deduced,  and  forced  upon  our  conviction, 
as  an  essential  of  enduring  success.  The  Chinese  have  well  defined  this 
moral  as  “ the  propriety  of  a needful  accommodation  to  the  circumstances  cf 
the  times f and  el^where  as  turning  the  circumstances  of  the  time  to  a 
profitable  account^ 

Men,  writers,  philosophers,  merchants,  and  politicians  may  theorize,  and 
moralize,  and  criticise,  and  spiritualize  all  they  may,  to  make  the  world  bet- 
ter, or  to  prove  them  bad,  in  their  rules  of  conduct ; and,  after  all  has  been 
done  and  said,  the  man  of  practical  mind,  who  studies  history,  men,  and 
things,  religiously,  philosophically,  or  politically,  and  with  whatever  aim  or 
motive  he  may,  will  at  last  come  back  to  this  one  doctrine  of  Chinese  legis- 
lation, to  which  we  have  adverted,  viz : “ the  propriety  of  a needful  accom- 
modation to  the  circumstances  of  the  times,”  as  the  ruling  lesson  of  wisdom 
to  be  observed  in  the  framework  of  every  project,  law,  and  system  of  moral 
influence,  that  is  designed  to  be  useful,  or  eflective  and  permanent  And 
whatever  project,  law,  or  system  of  appliances  for  the  government  of  men 
lacks  this  feature,  will  prove  a failure.  In  fact,  in  every  attempt  at  legisla- 
tive exertion  of  power,  whether  upon  the  scale  of  village  intereata,  or  of  the 
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affiun  of  BXi  empire,  the  necessiiy  of  ^ taraing  the  circumstances  of  the  time 
to  a profitable  account  ” must  be  recognized  as  a fundamental  law,  or  it  ^riil 
force  its  way  through  mountains  of  disappointment  and  prostrated  hopes  to 
the  recusant  victim. 

We  do  not  say,  for  we  do  not  believe,  that  the  naked  and  bald  immorality 
of  the  old  woman,  in  the  story,  to  her  forth-going  son,  in  the  advice  given 
him,  to  get  money,  honestly,  if  you  can,  but  be  sure  and  get  money,”  is  to 
be  countenanced,  nor  that  it  forms  any  kindred  part  of  the  older  experience 
of  our  Chinese  brotherhood.  For,  wherever  the  law  of  property  exists  for 
the  protection  of  its  acquisition,  there  the  law  of  honesty  must  an  atten- 
dant ^ circumstance  of  the  time  ” and  place,  and  cannot  be  disregarded 
profitably.  Hence  the  adage  Honesty  is  the  best  policy,”  in  all  its  com- 
monplace homeliness  and  simplicity,  will  be  found  the  consistent  help-maid 
of  the  Chinese  teaching  above  quot^,  and  the  true  doctrine  of  every  people 
and  every  individual. 

The  precipitate  thinker  may  hastily  conceive,  nevertheless,  that  if  webring 
the  business  world  down  to  the  limited  rule  of  action  in  life  which  we  have 
stated,  and  seek  guidance  from  no  higher  morality  in  human  afiairs  than 
that  of  ^ turning  the  circumstances  of  the  time  to  a profitable  account  ” we 
have  very  little  margin  left  for  the  teachings  of  either  the  schoolmaster  or 
theologian,  and  our  school-houses  and  churches  might  as  well  be  converted 
at  once  into  sale-shops  and  warehouses. 

Not  so — not  so.  But  we  do  admit  that  schoolmasters  and  theologians  may 
at  once  proclaim  to  their  followers  everywhere,  that  there  is  in  truth  no 
positive  and  true  religion,  cut  such,  in  either  trade*  or  politics,  and  the  less 
human  legislation  undertakes  to  prescribe  or  deal  out  any  religion,  in  either 
politics  or  trade,  the  nearer  it  will  approximate  to  that  wisdom  which  insures 
permanency  to  whatever  it  enters  into. 

True  religion,  like  the  Sabbath,  has  its  offices  set  apart  from  the  secular 
affairs  of  life,  as  those  of  week  days  are  distinguished  from  those  of  the  Sab- 
bath. It  does  not,  therefore,  follow,  that  the  influences  of  the  one  impart  no 
qualifying  tone  to  the  character  of  the  other ; nor  that  either  would  be  secure 
without  the  other.  The  contrary  hypothesis  is  demonstrable,  if  the  obser- 
vation of  all  mankind  enjoying  the  lights  of  civilization  and  of  a holy  Sab- 
bath did  not  prove  it 

Then  let  the  schoolmaster  perform  his  office  faithfully,  in  training  the 
youthful  mind  of  the  nation  to  the  lights  of  knowledge,  which  is  ever  pro- 


* or  this  iniUi,  80  far  M trade  is  concerned,  no  more  pointed  demoosiration  is  needed  than  is 
found  in  the  unrighteous  traffic  of  the  British  £ast  India  Company,  which  is  the  British  gOTernroent 
itself  under  another  name,  in  the  article  of  opium.  Upon  this  irreligious  aspect  of  the  subject,  the 
Bombay  Telegraph  remarks: — 

Thai  a professedly  Christian  goyemment  should,  by  its  sole  authority,  and  on  its  own  responsi- 
bility, produce  a drug  which  is  not  only  eoniraband  but  easentialiy  detrimental  to  the  best  interests 
of  humanity ; that  it  should  annually  receive  into  its  treasury  scores  of  rupees,  which,  if  they  cannot, 
save  by  a too  licentious  figure,  be  termed  ^the  price  of  blood,”  yet  are  demonstrably  the  fruit  of  the 
physic^  waste,  the  social  wretchedness,  and  moral  destruction  of  the  Chinese ; and  yet  that  no  sub- 
stanUal  remonstrances  from  the  press,  secular  or  spiritual,  nor  from  society,  should  issue  forth  against 
the  unrighteous  system,  is  surely  an  astonishing  fact  in  the  history  of  our  Christian  ethics.” 

The  enormous  wealth  it  brings  into  our  coffers  is  its  only  J ustiflcation,  the  cheers  of  vice-enslaved 
wretches  its  only  welcome ; the  curses  of  all  that  is  moral  and  virtuous  in  an  empire  of  360  millions 
attend  its  introduction ; the  prayers  of  enlightened  Christians  depreccte  its  course,  the  indignation 
of  all  righteous  minds  is  Its  only  God-speed. 

**  It  takes  with  it  fire  and  sword,  slaughter  and  death ; it  leaves  behind  It  bankrupt  fortunes,  idiot- 
ised  minds,  broken  hearts,  and  ruined  souls.  Foe  to  all  the  interests  of  humanity,  hostile  to  the 
scanty  virtues  of  earth,  and  warring  against  the  overflowing  benevolence  of  heaven ; may  we  soon 
have  to  rejoice  over  its  abolition.”  [Bee  MerekanUi*  Magaiine,  Feb.  1853,  p.  861.] 

While  such  a commentary  is  justified  by  the  facts  of  the  largest  commercial  operations  of  the 
world,  It  Is  folly  to  talk  about  religion  as  an  element  of  the  relations  of  trade. 
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gressive ; and  let  the  theologian,  with  equal  earnestness,  keep  the  religions 
> sense  of  the  nation  awakened  to  the  pleasures  of  a conscience  void  of  offence, 
and  to  the  hopes  of  a fitness  for  a bright  and  joyous  immortality  beyond 
the  grave,  and  neither  will  lack  busy  employment  in  his  sphere ; and  neither 
trade  nor  politics,  under  the  influence  of  such  teachings,  will  forget  the  law  of 
honesty  in  seeking  “ what  is  called  turning  the  circumstances  of  the  time  to 
a profitable  account,’^  though  in  the  operation  both  schoolmaster  and  theo- 
logian be  utterly  forgotten. 

The  Chinese  government,  after  more  than  a half  century,  at  least,  of  fer- 
vent struggle,  in  the  opposite  direction,  to  exterminate'  a great  moral  evil,  is 
now  on  the  return  to  that  wisdom  of  policy  from  which  many  States  of  this 
Union,  first  impelled  by  the  example  of  Maine,  seem  now  to  be  just  taking 
their  departure — a departure,  we  venture  to  prophesy,  that  will  cost  the  people 
engaged  in  it,  the  same  perpetual  and  fruitless  struggle  which  the  Chinese 
illusively  have  borne  in  vain. 

It  is  a curious  fact,  that  in  these  two  opposite  portions  of  the  habitable 
globe,  China  and  the  United  States,  the  same  supposed  moral  evil  and  ne- 
cessity has  existed,  to  be  overcome ; and  the  same  resort  has  been,  or  is  now 
being  made,  for  that  end,  to  a system  of  legislation  that  wholly  disregards 
the  maxim  of  turning  the  circumstances  of  the  time  to  a profitable  ac- 
count.’^ But  in  this  particular,  now^  these  experimenting  nations  differ, 
viz : — 

China  has  made  the  trial,  to  her  woful  conviction  of  its  insuflBciency  and 
uselessness ; whereas  the  States  alluded  to,  of  this  Union,  unwilling  to  learn 
from  the  sad  experience  of  China,  or  ignorant  of  it,  are  persisting  in  going 
through  the  same  process  of  forcible  execution  of  its  polity,  regardless  of  a 
needful  accommodation  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times.’^ 

Search  through  man’s  history,  and  it  will  le  found  that  love  of  power, 
and  love  of  wealth,  or  of  property,  are  passions  of  the  human  breast  that 
have  ever  been  most  subservient  and  ready  to  pander  to  all  the  other  passions 
that  beset  and  weaken  humanity.  They  are  the  servile  jackalls  of  human 
depravity,  and  they  are  ever  ready  to  be  suborned  to  the  indulgence  of  any 
appetite,  whether  carnal  or  gastronomic ; and  hence  constitute  the  gateways 
to  danger,  where  wisdom  in  legislation  should  point  all  its  watchful  and 
measured  influences.  Regulate  to  rightful  results  man’s  love  of  wealth  and 
love  of  power,  (or  of  position  over  his  fellow  man,)  and  you  will  have  the 
curb  that  will  hold  m check  his  every  other  proclivity  to  error,  folly,  or 
crime.  We  assert  this  as  the  general  law  of  human  conduct,  to  which,  of 
course,  there  will  be  exceptions,  as  there  will  be  to  every  rule  and  proposi- 
tion in  life. 

The  passion,  or  state  of  mind  and  body,  excited  by  the  use  of  intoxicating 
liquids,  or  drugs,  is  of  the  easiest,  and  therefore  of  the  most  universal,  in- 
dulgence, of  all  that  beset  man  in  the  social  world.  Hence  are  the  means 
of  its  enjo3rment  made  the  subject  of  universal  traflic,  whether  in  the  form  of 
drugs,  or  of  distilled  liquids ; and  therefore  create  a necessity  for  laws  to 
regulate  the  uses,  and  punish  the  abuses  of  this  species  of  trade,  the  world 
over.  The  love  of  gain  exerted  through  this  trade,  and  the  love  of  political 
power  exerted  through  this  legislation,  are  thus  brought  into  immediate  play 
upon  these  agencies,  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  display  themselves 
adversely  to  each  other,  or  act  conjunctively,  according  to  the  practical  wis- 
dom that  prevails  at  the  time. 

Hitherto,  in  China,  they  have  been  acting  adversely  to  each  other ; while 
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in  the  United  States  there  has  been  more  of  conjuncUve  action  between  them. 
Now,  the  exact  reverse  of  this  is  taking  place,  and  an  antagonistic  struggle 
between  the  love  of  political  power  and  the  love  of  gain  is  being  witnes^ 
in  the  United  States ; while,  m China,  the  two  influences  are  tending  to  a 
harmony  of  action  for  a common  end,  or  result. 

In  China,  the  desolating  evils  of  intemperance  and  intoxication  have  been 
produced  by  smoking  and  eating  excessive  quantities  of  opium. 

In  the  United  States,  the  same  great  evil  has  been  prt^uced  by  drinking 
to  excess  intoxicating  liquors — rwm,  brandy^  gin^  whisky^  ikc. 

All  readers  are  familiar  with  the  statistics  of  poverty,  crime,  suffering,  dis- 
ease and  death,  which  are  exhibited  in  the  reports  of  Town,  County,  State 
and  National  Temperance  Societies,  and  Watchmen’s  Clubs,  existing  under 
different  names  in  the  United  States,  to  portray  the  horrible  ravages  of  the 
habits  of  intemperance  that  have  prevailed  among  the  people.  It  is  there- 
fore quite  unnecessary  that  we  repeat  them  now. 

But  in  China  the  ravages  of  the  same  indulgence,  by  means  of  opium,  are 
no  less  authenticated  and  no  less  frightful  to  contemplate,  but  are  probably 
less  well  known  to  the  people  generally  in  the  United  States.  A corres- 
pondent of  this  magazine  (vol.  xxiii.,  p.  83^  thus  describes,  in  general  terms, 
the  impoverishing  and  desolating  efi^ts  or  it : — 

The  expenses  attending  this  habit  are  very  great — so  great  that  in  most  in- 
stances it  regulates  the  quantity  used,  each  one  consuming  as  much  as  he  can 
possibly  command  means  to  obtain.  Mr.  Smith,  of  the  Church  Missionary  Soci- 
eties, whilst  visiting  the  opium-smoking  shops  at  Amoy,  questioned  ten  persons, 
indiscriminately,  os  he  met  them,  most  of  whom  were  laborers,  as  to  the  forma- 
tion, effects,  expense  of  the  habit,  &c.  Five  of  these  individuals  consumed  a 
mace,  or  sixty  grains,  dally,  and  it  cost  them,  on  an  average,  two-thirds  of  their 
daily  earnings  to  purchase  the  article  I This  fact  shows  how  amazingly  expen- 
sive is  the  habit,  and  what  a fearfully  impoverishing  effect  it  must  have  upon  all 
those  who,  for  any  length  of  time,  give  themselves  up  to  the  vice.  Besides,  it  is 
calculated  by  Mr.  Martin,  and  other  writers  well  acquainted  with  the  evil,  and 
competent  to  form  a correct  jud|^ent  in  the  matter  as  other  individuals  that  can 
be  found,  that  the  victims  of  this  vice  do  not  live,  on  an  average,  more  than  ten 
years  after  they  have  once  given  way  to  the  habit  It  brings  on  a train  of  dis- 
eases, which  make  rapid  work  of  destruction  on  all  the  vital  organs  of  the  body. 
By  means  of  this  vice,  then,  according  to  the  above  data,  and  estimating  the  num- 
ber of  opium  smokers  at  4,000,000,  more  than  400,000  human  beings  in  Chitia 
find  annually  a premature  grave ! What  other  vice,  in  the  whole  history  of  the 
world,  ever  proauced  such  appalling  ravages  on  human  life  ? 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  many  readers  to  quote  from  another  article 
of  the  same  able  correspondent  of  this  magazine  alluded  to  above,  (vol.  xxiii., 
p.  140,  Ac.,)  the  following  further  details  of  the  horrors  of  the  uses  of  opium 
in  China : — 

A distinguished  Chinese  scholar, in  a memorial  to  the  emperor,  says:  ** Opium 
is  a poisonous  drug,  brought  from  foreign  countries ; and,  when  the  poison  takes 
effect,  the  habit  becomes  fixed,  and  the  sleeping  smokers  are  like  corpses — lean 
and  haggard  as  demons.’'  He  proceeds  to  illustrate,  in  detail,  its  effect,  under 
these  heads : it  exhausts  the  animal  spirits ; impedes  the  regular  performance  of 
business;  wastes  the  flesh  and  blood;  dissipates  every  kind  of  property;  renders 
the  person  ill  favored;  promotes  obscenity;  discloses  secrets;  violates  the  laws; 
attacks  the  vitals,  and  destroys  life.  Another  Chinese,  (holding  a high  office  in 
government)  speaking  of  opium  smokers,  remarks  that  **  when  the  habit  becomes 
inveterate,  it  is  necessary  to  si  certain  fixed  hours.  Time  is  consumed, 

men’s  duties  are  forgotten,  and  they  can  no  longer  live  without  this  poison.  Its 
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^mptoms  are  difficulty  of  breathiog,  chalky  paleness,  discolored  teeth,  and  a 
withered  skin.  People  perceive  that  it  hurries  them  to  destruction,  hut  it  leaves 
them  without  spirit  to  desist”  Another  government  officer  writes  to  Sir  Henry 
Pottinger,  that  opium  is  an  article  whose  flowing  poison  spreads  like  flames.  It 
is  neither  pulse  nor  grain,  yet  multitudes  of  our  Chinese  subjects  consume  it, 
wasting  their  property  and  destroying  their  lives;  and  the  calamities  arisiog 
therefrom  are  unutterable ! How  is  it  possible  to  refrain  from  forbidding  our 
people  to  use  it  ?”  In  another  state  paper  this  evil  is  described  by  one  of  the 
emperor’s  ministers  as  “a  fearful,  desolating  pestilence,  pervading  all  classes  of 
people,  wasting  their  property,  enfeebling  Qieir  mental  faculties,  ruining  their 
Dodies,  and  shortening  their  lives.” 

Dr.  G.  H.  Smith,  who  resided  some  years  as  a surgeon  at  Penang,  describes 
the  effect  of  opium  smoking,  in  the  Medica^Chirurgical  Review  for  April,  1843, 
as  follows; — “The  hospitals  and  poor-houses  are  chiefly  filled  with  opium  smo- 
kers. In  one  that  1 had  the  charge  of,  the  inmates  averaged  sixty  daily ; five- 
sixths  of  whom  were  smokers  of  Chandoo.  The  baneful  efiects  of  this  habit  on 
the  human  constitution  are  conspicuously  displayed  by  stupor,  forgetfulness,  gen- 
eral deterioration  of  all  the  mental  faculties,  emaciation,  debility,  sallow  complex- 
ion, lividness  of  lips  and  eyelids,  languor  and  lack-lustre  of  eye,  appetite  either 
destroyed  or  depraved.  In  the  morning  these  creatures  have  a most  wretched 
appearance,  evincing  no  symptoms  of  being  refreshed  or  invigorated  by  sleep, 
however  profound.  There  is  a remarkable  dryness  or  burning  in  the  throat, 
which  urges  them  to  repeat  the  opium  smoking.  If  the  dose  be  not  taken  at  the  * 
usual  time,  there  is  great  prostration,  vertigo,  torpor,  and  discharge  of  water  from 
the  eye.  If  the  privation  be  complete,  a still  more  formidable  train  of  phenomena 
take  place.  Coldness  is  felt  over  the  whole  body,  with  aching  pains  in  all  parts. 
Diarrhea  occurs ; the  most  horrid  feelings  of  wretchedness  come  on ; and  if  the 
poison  be  withheld,  death  terminates  the  victim’s  existence.” 

In  the  London  Lancet^  for  1841,  we  find  these  observations,  from  Xames  Hill, 
a surgeon  of  an  English  ship  which  visited  China  in  1839: — ^*‘The  habitual  use 
of  opium,  as  practiced  by  the  Chinese,  cannot  fail  to  produce  the  most  injurtoos 
effects  upon  the  constitution.  The  peculiar  languid  and  vacant  expression,  the 
sallow  and  shrivelled  countenance,  the  dim  and  sunken  eye,  and  the  general  ema- 
ciated and  withered  appearance  of  the  body,  easily  distinguish  the  confirmed 
opium  smoker.  The  mind  likewise  soon  participates  in  the  general  wreck  of  the 
body ; and  the  unhappy  individual,  losing  all  relish  for  society,  remains  in  a state 
of  sottish  indifference  to  everything  around  him  but  the  deadly  drug,  now  his 
only  solace,  which  sooner  or  later  hurries  its  victim  to  an  untimely  grave.” 
Such  is  the  testimony  of  two  medical  observers,  whose  education  and  profes- 
■ional  duties  gave  them  superior  advantages  for  judging  correctly  of  the  effects 
of  this  drug. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Martin,  who  is  well  known  as  the  author  of  several  valuable  works 
on  India  and  the  British  Colonies,  has  recently  published  a large  work  on  China. 

Mr.  Martin  for  some  time  held  the  situation  of  her  Majesty’s  Treasurer  for  Col- 
onial, Consular,  and  Diplomatic  Services  in  China,”  and  was  also  a “ Member  of 
Her  Majesty’s  Legislative  Council  at  Hong  Kong.”  His  opportunities,  therefore, 
of  acquiring  information,  official  and  by  observation,  were  superior,  and  in  a chap- 
ter  on  this  subject,  vol.  ii.,  p.  176,  he  remarks  thus: — ^“No  language  would  con- 
vey a description  of  the  sufferings  of  those  to  whom  opium  has  become  a neces- 
sary part  of  existence ; no  picture  could  impress  the  fearful  misery  which  the 
inmates  of  an  opium-smoking  shop  exhibit  Those  dens  of  human  suffering  are 
attended  by  unfortunate  women — ^as  opium  in  the  early  use  is  aphrodisiac,  and 
as  such  prized  by  the  Chinese.  In  few,  but  very  few  instances,  if  indeed  in  any, 
moderation  in  opium  is  exercised;  once  fairly  begun,  there  is  no  cessation,  until 
poverty  and  death  ensue;  and  when  digestion  has  nearly  ceased,  and  deglutition 
even  becomes  painful,  the  utmost  effect  of  the  drug  is  merely  to  mitigate  the 
horrors  of  existence.  Those  who  begin  its  use  at  twenty,  may  expect  to  die  at 
thirty  years  of  age ; the  countenance  becomes  pallid,  the  eyes  assume  a wild 
brightness,  the  memory  fails,  the  gait  totters,  mental  exertion  and  moral  courage 
sink,  and  a frightful  marasmus  or  atrophy  reduces  the  victim  to  a ghastly  speo- 
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lacle^  toho  has  ceased  to  live  brfore  he  has  ceased  to  exist.  There  is  no  slavery  so 
eomplete  as  that  of  the  opium  taker;  once  habituated  to  his  dose  ns  a factitious 
stimulant,  everything  will  be  endured  rather  than  the  privation ; and  the  unhappy 
being  endures  all  the  mortification  of  a consciousness  of  his  own  degraded  state, 
while  ready  to  sell  wife  and  children,  body  and  soul,  for  the  continuance  of  hU 
wretched  and  transient  delight;  transient  indeed,  for  at  length  the  utmost  effect 
produced  is  a temporary  suspension  of  agony;  and  finally  no  dose  of  the  drug 
will  remove  or  relieve  a state  of  suffering  which  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  de- 
scribe. The  pleasurable  sensations  and  imaginative  ideas  arising  at  first  soon 
pass  away ; they  become  fainter  and  fainter,  and  at  last  entirely  give  place  to 
horrid  dreams  and  appalling  pictures  of  death  ; specters  of  fearful  vis^ige  haunt 
the  mind ; the  light  which  once  seemed  to  emanate  from  heaven  is  converted  into 
the  gloom  of  hell;  sleep,  balmy  sleep  has  fled  forever;  night  succeeds  day  only 
to  be  clothed  with  never-ending  horrors;  incessant  sickness,  vomiting,  diarrhea, 
and  total  cessation  of  digestive  functions  ensue;  and  death  at  length  brings,  with 
its  aunihilation  of  the  corporeal  structure,  the  sole  relief  to  the  victim  of  sensual 
and  criminal  indulgence.  The  opium  shops  which  1 visited  in  the  East,  were  per- 
fect types  of  hell  upon  earth.” 

Lord  Jocelyn,  who  was  engaged  as  a military  secretary  in  the  campaign  of 
1840,  thus  adverts  to  the  use  of  opium  as  witnessed  at  Singapore : — ^“One  of  the 
streets  in  the  center  of  the  town  is  wholy  devoted  to  shops  for  the  sale  of  this 
poison ; and  here,  in  the  evening,  may  1^  seen,  after  the  labors  of  the  day  are 
over,  crowds  of  Chinese,  who  seek  these  places  to  satisfy  their  depraved  appetites. 
The  rooms  where  they  sit  and  smoke  are  surrounded  by  wooden  couches,  with 
places  for  the  head  to  rest  upon,  and  generally  a side- room  is  devoted  to  gam- 
bling. The  pipe  is  a reed  of  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  the  aperture  in  the 
bowl  for  the  admixture  of  opium,  is  not  larger  than  a pin’s  head.  The  drug  is 
prepared  with  some  kind  of  conserve,  and  a very  small  portion  is  sufficient  to 
charge  it,  one  or  two  whifls  being  the  utmost  that  can  be  inhaled  from  a single 
pipe,  and  the  smoke  is  taken  into  the  lungs  as  from  the  hookah  in  India.  On  a 
Dinner,  one  or  two  pipes  will  have  an  effect,  but  an  old  shiger  will  continue 
smoking  for  hours.  At  the  head  of  each  couch  is  placed  a small  lamp,  as  fire 
must  be  held  to  the  drug  during  the  process  of  smoking ; and  from  the  difficulty 
of  filling  and  properly  lighting  the  pipe  there  is  generally  a person  who  waits 
upon  the  smoker  to  perform  tiiat  office.  A few  days  of  this  fearful  luxury,  when 
taken  to  excess,  will  give  a pale  and  haggard  look  to  the  face;  and  a few  months, 
or  even  weeks,  will  change  the  strong  and  healthy  man  into  a little  better  than 
an  idiot  skeleton.  The  pains  they  suffer  when  deprived  of  the  drug,  after  long 
habit,  no  language  can  desi^ibe;  and  it  is  only  when  to  a certain  degree  under 
its  influence  that  their  faculties  are  alive.  In  those  houses  devoted  to  their  ruin, 
these  infatuated  people  may  be  seen  at  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening  in  all  the  dif- 
ferent stages.  Some  entering,  half  distracted,  to  feed  the  craving  appetite  they 
have  been  obliged  to  subdue  during  the  day ; others  laughing  and  talking  wildly 
under  the  effects  of  a first  pi|>e,  whilst  the  couches  round  are  filled  with  their  dif- 
ferent occupants,  who  lie  languid,  with  an  idiot  smile  upon  their  countenance, 
too  much  under  the  influence  of  the  drug  to  care  for  passing  events,  and  fast 
emerging  to  the  wished-for  consummation.  The  last  scene  in  this  tragic  play  is 
generally  a room  in  the  rear  of  the  building,  a species  of  dead-house,  where  lie 
stretched  those  who  have  passed  into  the  state  of  bliss  which  the  opium  smoker 
madly  seeks — an  emblem  of  the  long  sleep  to  which  he  is  blindly  hurrying.” 

Such  is  the  testimony  of  two  officers  holding  important  trusts  under  the  Eng- 
lish government  as  to  the  pernicious  effects  of  this  practice  among  the  Chinese ; 
and  we  might  add  many  similar  statements  from  travelers  and  other  residents  in 
China,  but  deem  it  unnecessary. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  the  question  naturally  arises,  what  has  China  done  to 
oppose  the  introduction,  or  arrest  the  progress  of  such  evils  I Has  she  ever,  os 
n imvernment,  adopted  any  decided,  system.itic  measures  to  prevent  them? 

Prior  to  the  year  1800,  opium  was  included  in  the  tariff  of  maritime  duties, 
under  the  head  of  medicinal  drugs,  and  was  treated  by  government  as  an  article 
intended  exclosively  for  medical  purposes;  and  the  duty  exacted  upon  its  impor- 
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tatioD  was  a mere  nominal  sum,  without  any  particular  reference  to  nusing  a 
revenue.  But  the  practice  of  smoking  the  vUe  dirt  ” had  already  taken  deep 
root,  and  its  evil  effects  were  beginning  to  awaken  the  attention  of  the  Chinese 
government  In  1799,  one  of  the  emperor’s  chief  ministers,  **  fearing  lest  the 
practice  of  smoking  opium  should  spread  among  all  the  people  of  the  inner  land, 
to  the  waste  of  their  time  and  the  destruction  of  their  property,”  presented  a me- 
morial reouesting  that  the  sale  of  the  drug  should  be  prombited,  and  that  offend- 
ers shoula  be  made  amenable  to  punishment  Soon  after  this,  the  Chinese  gov- 
ernment enacted  special  laws  to  prevent  both  its  importation  and  its  use,  denounc- 
ing upon  the  seller  and  smoker  of  the  poison  the  bastinado,  the  wooden  collar, 
imprisonment,  banishment  and  the  entire  confiscation  of  his  property ; ^es,  even 
more,  the  severe  penalty  of  capital  punishment  either  by  public  decapitation  or 
strangulation. 

The  same  writer  remarks,  p.  163 : — 

That  the  Chinese  government  has  always  been  earnest  and  sincere  in  resisting 
the  introduction  of  opium,  there  can  be  no  doubt  Their  laws  prove  this  fact, 
and  such  is  the  testimony  of  all  disinterested  foreigners  residing  in  China.  Says 
a writer  in  the  Chinese  ^pository,  for  1840,  p.  416: — “The  opposition  of  the 
Chinese  government  to  the  opium  trade  has  b^n  steady  and  strong  during  a pe- 
riod of  forty  years ; the  prohibitions  have  been  as  clear  and  as  explicit  and  the 
measures  to  carry  them  into  effect  as  constant  and  vigorous,  as  the  combined 
wisdom  and  power  of  the  emperor  and  his  ministers  coiud  make  them.” 

The  Chinese  government  expressly  forbids  by  law  the  cultivation  of  the 
poppy  within  its  territory,  although  both  soil  and  climate  are  admirably 
fitted  for  its  production. 

But  all  the  laws  and  prohibitions  hitherto  enacted  against  this  trade  by 
China,  have  proved  abortive.*  They  have,  nevertheless,  been  adhered  to, 
and  the  trade  still  kept  contraband,  by  which  means  the  whole  consumption 
is  paid  for  in  silver  by  the  Chinese  population,  instead  of  by  an  interchange 
of  commercial  exports,  which  would  take  place  were  the  trade  legaliz^. 
The  extent  of  sacrifice,  in  the  form  of  drainage  of  the  country  of  its  precioua 
metals,  thus  made  by  the  government,  rather  than  yield  its  opposition  to 
the  traflBc,  may  be  gather^S  from  the  fact  that  the  consumption  in  the  sin- 
gle year  of  1848-9  amounted  to  $34,760,800,  and  the  consumption  is  yearly 
increasing. 

Such  an  expenditure  to  uphold  a prohibitory  law,  which  is  proving  a 
constant  failure,  has  no  parallel  under  any  Christian  government  or  among 
any  Christian  people  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  It  puts  far  and  deep  into 
the  shade  all  the  sacrifices  made,  or  that  ever  will  be  made  in  the  United 
States,  to  support  any  system  of  prohibitory  laws  that  have  been  or  shall  be 
devised  for  the  cause  of  temperance. 

The  self-sacrificing  spirit  that  has  marked  the  policy  of  the  Chinese  gov- 
ernment for  a half  century,  regardless  of  the  maxim  of  “ turning  the  circum- 
stances of  the  time  to  a profitable  account,”  is  also  beautifully  illustrated  by 
an  answer  of  the  em^ieror,  when  on  one  occasion  he  was  urged  to  derive  a 
revenue  from  the  importation  of  the  drug,  in  view  of  the  impracticability 
of  stopping  its  illegal  introduction  among  his  people.  His  answer  was  as 
follows : — 


* The  Jrational  InteUigncer  (Washington)  of  May  19,  1853,  says:  **  At  a proof  of  the  soTero 
nature  of  the  laws  on  this  subject,  an  American  ressel.  In  the  year  1^7,  had  to  pay  a fine  of  $30,000 
Ibr  an  attempt  to  smuggle  only  five  pounds  of  opium,  which  one  of  the  seamen  brought  from 
Whampoa  in  ajar,  and  was  detected  by  a cuatom-honae  officer,  as  he  landed  from  the  boat  oppotile 
to  the  nctorlea  at  Canton. 
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It  is  troe,  I cannot  prevent  the  introdneUon  of  the  flowery  poison — gdnseek- 
ing  and  corrnpt  men  will,  for  profit  and  sensuality,  defeat  my  wishes;  but 
nothing  will  induce  me  to  derive  a revenue  from  the  vice  and  misery  of  my 
people. 

Here,  then,  are  fifty  years  of  exertion  and  of  experience  in  all  possible 
forms,  and  with  all  legislative  power  to  forcibly  exclude  and  extinguish  a 
vice  which  has  its  home  in  the  human  passions.  It  has  been  attended  by 
yet  other  evidences  than  we  have  adverted  to,  but  in  vain,  of  sincere  deter- 
mination in  upholding  the  inhibitory  policy. 

To  present  our  subject  intelligibly,  we  copy  from  the  same  source  as 
above,  the  further  history  of  the  Chinese  proceeding  in  this  matter,  as 
follows : — 

In  the  years  1809-15-20-30,  and  34,  edicts,  one  after  another,  were  sent  to 
Whampoa,  Macao,  and  Canton,  proclaiming  these  laws,  and  not  unfreqnently 
the  severest  penalties  were  inflicted  upon  such  Chinese  subjects  as  violated  them. 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  trade  kept  constantly  increasing.  In  1838  it 
amounted  to  between  39,000  and  40,000  chests.  The  emperor,  finding  that  the 
measures  thus  far  employed  had  failed  to  check  the  trafiic,  after  consulting  his 
ministers,  determined  to  depute  an  Imperial  Commissioner  to  Canton,  clothed 
with  the  highest  powers  and  authority.  The  officer  chosen  for  this  purpose  was 
lin,  a man  distinguished  for  his  talents,  acquirements,  and  knowledge  of  mari- 
time affairs.  Lin  arrived  at  Canton  in  March,  1839,  and  immediately  gave  orders 
that  all  the  opium,  whether  stored  in  the  factories  or  on  board  of  ships  in  the 
harbor,  should  be  at  once  surrendered.  He  succeeded  in  compelling  the  mer- 
chants to  give  up  20,000  chests,  and  to  sign  a bond  that  they  would  forever 
cease  trading  in  the  article.  These  20,000  chests  of  opium  were  publicly  de- 
stroyed in  the  vicinity  of  Canton,  according  to  the  commands  of  the  emperor. 
This  bold  measure  of  Lin  to  suppress  the  traffic  led  to  a war  between  England 
and  China,  commonly  called  the  “ opium  war.” 

The  war  was  not  of  long  continuance.  The  Chinese,  finding  themselves  soon 
overpowered  by  British  arms,  and  their  country  being  rapidly  brought  into  sub- 
jection to  foreign  power,  were  ready  to  receive  proposals  of  peace  on  almost  any 
terms.  The  lading  articles  of  treaty  proposed  by  the  English  plenipotentiary 
were : The  Chinese  government  to  pay  the  English  twenty-one  millions  of  dol- 
lars before  the  expiration  of  three  years ; twelve  being  for  the  expenses  of  the 
war,  three  for  debts  due  English  merchants,  and  six  for  the  opium  destroyed. 
Five  of  the  principal  cities  of  China,  namely : Amoy,  Canton,  Ningpo,  Shanghai, 
Fughchan,  to  be  thrown  open  to  British  trade  and  residence,  under  such  restric- 
tions as  shall  be  satisfactory,  and  the  island  of  Hong  Kong  to  be  ceded  outright, 
and  forever,  to  the  queen  of  England.  The  Chinese  endeavored  to  introduce 
into  the  articles  of  agreement  a prohibition  of  all  traflSc  in,  or  importation  of 
opium,  but  failed  in  the  attempt.  So  that  this  subject,  as  far  as  any  restriction 
or  discontinuance  was  concerned  on  the  part  of  the  English  government,  was 
left,  after  the  war,  precisely  where  it  was  nefore.  But  it  was  far  otherwise  with 
China.  Five  of  her  chief  seaports  being  now  freely  opened  for  general  trade 
and  commercial  intercourse,  afforded  still  greater  facilities,  and  gave  a more  per- 
manent foothold  than  ever  for  the  opium  traffic.  The  Canton  Circular  of  1846, 
speaking  of  the  high  price  which  the  drug  brought  at  that  time,  very  significantly 
remarked : “ We  need  not  ask  the  question  who  has  been  chiefly  benefited  by 
the  war  in  China,  justly  called  the  opium  war.” 

Besides  these  five  cities  being  thrown  open  to  foregn  trade,  the  island  of  Hong 
Kong,  possessing  one  of  the  best  harbors  in  the  world,  and  easily  accessible  to 
any  part  of  the  Chinese  coast,  became,  after  the  war,  the  sole  property  of  the 
English  government  This  place  was  selected  as  a great  depot  for  trade,  and  a 
large  amount  of  money  has  been  expended  here  for  public  improvement^  such 
as  roads,  wharves,  buildings,  &c.  Opium  constitutes  here  one  of  the  principal 
articles  of  Commerce.  Besides  numerous  shops  and  stores,  several  large  re- 
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ceiving  ships  are  stationed  the  year  round  in  the  harbor.  In  1845  an  important 
event  occurred  here  in  the  history  of  the  trade,  namely:  Gov.  Davis  licedsed  the 
public  Side  of  the  drug  by  retail.  Mr.  Martin,  one  of  the  Executive  Council,  ex- 
pressing his  dissent,  says,  afterwards : “ Twenty  opium-shops  have  been  licensed 
in  Hong  Kong,  within  gunshot  of  the  Chinese  empire,  where  such  an  offense  is 
death  ! Hong  Kong  has  now,  therefore,  been  made  the  lawful  opium  smoking- 
shop,  where  the  most  sensual,  dissolute,  degraded,  and  depraved  of  the  Chinese 
may  securely  perpetrate  crimes  which  degree  men  far  l^low  the  level  of  the 
brute,  and  revel  in  a vice  which  destroys  body  and  soul ; which  has  no  parallel 
in  its  fascinating  seduction,  in  its  inexpressible  misery,  or  in  its  appalling  ruin. 
When  the  governor  proposed  the  conversion  of  Hong  Kong  into  a legalized 
opium-shop,  under  the  assumed  license  of  our  most  gracious  and  religious  sov- 
ereign, I felt  bound,  as  a sworn  member  of  her  majesty’s  Council  in  China,  to 
endeavor  to  dissuade  him  from  this  great  crime ; but  no  reasoning  w’ould  induce 
him  to  follow  the  noble  example  of  the  emperor  of  Chino,  who,  when  urged  to 
derive  a revenue  from  the  importation  of  opium,  thus  righteously  recorded  his 
sentiments  in  an  answer  which  would  have  been  worthy  of  a Christian  monarch : 

‘ It  is  true,  I cannot  prevent  the  introduction  of  the  Jloioery  jxnson — gam-seeking 
and  corrupt  men  will,  for  profit  and  sensuality,  defeat  my  loishes;  but  nothing 
will  induce  me  to  derive  a revenue  from  the  vice  and  misery  of  my  people.'  But 
money  w^as  deemed  of  more  consequence  in  Hong  Kong  than  morality ; it  was 
determined,  in  the  name  of  her  majesty,  to  sell  the  permission  to  the  highest 
bidder  by  public  auction — of  the  exclusive  right  to  poison  the  Chinese  in  Hong 
Kong — and  to  open  a given  number  of  opium  smoking-shops,  under  the  proteo- 
tion  of  the  police,  for  the  commission  of  this  appalling  vice.  Would  w’e  have 
acted  thus  towards  France  or  Russia,  and  established  a smuggling  depot  on  their 
shores  in  a prohibited  and  terrific  poison?  We  dare  not.  Why,  then,  should 
we  legalize  and  protect  this  dreadful  traffic  on  an  island  given  to  ns  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  China  as  a residence  and  for  commercial  intercourse  T 

With  these  authenticated  facts  before  us,  how  can  we  say  that  China  has 
made  a less  constant,  a less  expensive,  a less  vigorous,  a less  persevering  ef- 
fort— by  forcible  means,  and  arbitrary  legislation,  and  severe  penalties — to 
annihilate  the  use  of  intoxicating  agencies  in  her  dominions,  than  Maine, 
Massachusetts,  Vermont,  and  the  other  States  of  this  Union  are  using,  or 
proposing  to  use  ? Will  these  States  ever  equal  China  in  the  power  of 
means  employed,  in  the  opportunity  of  success,  in  the  desperation  of  eflbrt 
felt  to  be  necessary  ? And  has  China  failed? 

The  writer  above  quoted,  says : — 

The  war,  instead  of  exterminating  or  even  checking  this  evil,  has  actually 
afforded  greater  facilities  for  its  extension.  The  number  of  chests  of  opium  im- 
ported into  China  has  continued  to  increase  every  year,  until  now  (1850)  they 
amount  to  60,000  chests,  estimated  to  be  worth  over  140,000,000 — a sum  greater 
by  one-half  than  is  paid  by  that  great  empire  on  tne  whole  imports  from  all  other 
nations.  New  market  places  for  the  sale  of  the  drug  are  opening  every  year 
along  the  coast,  up  the  rivers,  and  fur  into  tlie  interior  ot  the  country. 

Such  is  the  result  of  reliance  upon  legislation,  employing  destructive  force 
and  the  “ pulley  system  ” of  law  and  extreme  arbitrary  punishment,  for  the 
restraint  of  a moral  evil,  for  the  correction  of  a human  passion. 

The  drug  has  been  smuggled  into  that  country  for  more  than  fifty  years,  in 
face  of  wholesome  laws,  earnest  remonstrances,  and  severe  threatenings,  and  the 
direful  effects  on  the  inhabitants  of  China. 

The  immoral  tendency  of  this  forcible  system  of  inhibitory  laws,  and  the 
certainty  of  its  ultimate  abandonment,  is  thus  described  in  the  Mis^nary 
Herald  of  June,  1850: — 
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The  contraband  trade  in  opium  induces  a disrecrard  of  all  law,  and  leads  to 
smuggling  in  other  articles;  it  raises  up  and  encourages  a set  of  miscreants  and 
pirates  along  the  coast;  it  gives  rise  to  constant  strife  between  the  revenue  ofli- 
cers  and  the  smTigglers,  the  former  of  whom  keep  a vigilant  oversight  of  every 
entrance,  not  so  much  to  prevent  its  coming  as  to  collect  fees  for  allowing  it  to 
pass ; it  tends  to  destroy  all  moral  rectitude^  and  strengthens  habits  of  vice  both 
among  the  people  and  the  govemmenl  officers.  Its  use,  as  well  as  its  abuse,  de- 
stroys property,  health,  intellect,  and  life.  The  importation  during  the  past  year 
has  probably  equalled  eight  millions  of  pounds,  and  this  year  it  will  perhaps  ex- 
ceed that  amount.  The  Chinese  government  has  given  up  its  efforts  to  retard 
its  use,  winks  at  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy,  is  obliged  to  connive  at  the  bribery 
of  its  revenue  officers;  and  many  persons  think  that  the  trade  will  be  legalized 
at  the  coming  of  a new  emperor  to  the  throne.  In  a national  and  commercial 
point  of  view,  such  a step  would  be  desirable. 

Since  the  date  of  the  last  extract,  a new  emperor  has  succeeded,  and  now 
the  State  advisers  are  pressing  the  expediency  of  abolishing  the  prohibitory 
laws  and  making  the  trade  legal,  and  imposing  upon  it  a ^uitabl0  duty. 
The  Pekin  Gazette  of  the  14th  of  December,  1852,  contains  the  r port  of 
Woo  Tino-poo,  a member  of  the  Board  of  War,  and  Inspector  of  Pekin, 
decidedly  in  favor  of  legalizing  the  trade.  This  report  says : — 

It  may  probably  be  said  that  opium  has  long  been  a bane  of  the  country,  and 
that  this  bane  can  never  be  extirpated,  if  a duty  be  imposed  on  it  by  law.  But 
let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  great  interests  of  the  empire  must  always  be 
looked  at  in  their  entire  and  comprehensive  aspect,  and  of  anything  implicating 
them  the  evil  and  advantage  must  be  fairly  w^eighed;  if  two  balancing  advan- 
tages be  presented,  the  greater  must  be  chosen,  and  where  two  contrasting  evils 
stand  in  the  way,  the  worse  must  be  removed.  Now,  if  the  evil  complained  of 
could  indeed  be  struck  at  the  root,  none  would  regret  the  loss  to  government  of 
the  millions  of  taels  of  annual  revenue  which  might  have  been  derived  from  its 
existence.  But  the  fact  is,  that  in  late  times  every  seaport  and  every  inland 
transit  toll  has  been  a thoroughfare  to  illicit  traders,  who  have  paid  fees  for  the 
passage  of  opium  amounting  to  enormous  sums  of  money,  all  of  which  have 
gone  to  swell  the  ill-gotten  gains  of  men  without  a title  to  them.  The  returns 
have  been  made  under  the  heads  of  glass  and  broken  glass^  xohite  and  brown  birds* 
nests,  black  and  green  tea,  white  and  black  cloth — these  being  pseudonyms  of  the 
drug.  The  laws  of  the  country  have  thus  been  turned  to  serve  for  the  profit  of 
rogues;  while  stringent  prohibitions  were  publicly  declared,  private  perquisites 
were  drawn  from  the  infraction  of  them.  Under  an  administration  assumed  to 
be  just  and  effective,  how  could  such  practices  be  tolerated? 

To  carry  into  effect  beneficial  innovations  is  a grand  prerogative  of  the  sov- 
ereign. It  was  anciently  said : “ When  a matter  has  come  to  extremi^,  there 
must  be  a change ; when  the  change  is  decreed,  it  must  be  carried  into  eflbct,  and 
the  method  of  doing  this  must  be  such  as  to  insure  its  permanent  action.  The 
omens  showing  that  heaven  favors  the  design,  advantage  (to  mankind)  is  certain 
to  follow.”  Now,  in  the  economy  of  the  universe,  there  is  in  operation  a law  of 
perpetual  progress,  to  which  no  limit  is  set.  New  agencies  brought  into  action, 
even  the  ruler  of  the  empire  must  shape  his  conduct  to  conform  with  them ; he 
cannot  forcibly  control  them. 

Of  old.  Shun  disliked  varnished  furniture,  and  Yu  was  averse  to  sweet  wine; 
but,  to  the  present  time,  the  use  of  neither  the  wine  nor  the  varnish  has  been 
discontinued,  and  we  have  not  heard  that  any  of  the  evils  afflicting  the  world  are 
attributable  to  them.  Again,  the  former  Ming  dynasty  interdicted  tobacco, 
whereas  now  from  that  article  is  derived  a main  branch  of  the  revenue.  Also,  at 
the  commencement  of  our  own  reigning  line,  a prohibition  was  placed  on  wine, 
but  the  duty  thereon  now  amounts  to  hundreds  of  thousands.  These  are  all 
examples  of  the  propriety  of  a needful  accommodation  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
times. 
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When  a sweeping  denunciation  is  brought  against  opium,  because  amongst 
^e  consumers  of  it  there  are  many  whom  it  induces  to  neglect  their  affairs,  and 
in  whom  it  occasions  disease,  it  is  forgotten  that,  with  any  of  the  gifts  of  nature, 
suffering  ensues  upon  excess.  Rain  and  wind,  heat  and  cold,  eating  and  drink- 
ing, intercourse  between  man  and  woman — which  of  these  things  may  not  be 
abused  1 But  the  wise  use  everything  in  due  measure.  Now  opium  is,  in  feet, 
a medicine,  whose  properties  are  to  stimulate  the  nerves,  stop  diarrhea,  and  neu- 
tralize the  effects  of  malaria.  In  the  Materia  Medica  of  Le  She-chin,  who  liv^ 
towards  the  close  of  the  Ming  dynasty,  it  is  called  nfoo-yung,  and  respecting  it, 
it  is  stated  that  if  its  use  be  long  continued,  a dose  at  length  requires  to  ^ 
taken  at  regular  intervals.  Previous  to  the  reign  of  Kien-lung  it  was  classed  in 
the  customs  tariff  as  a medicine.  After  the  opium  had  passed  the  custom4iona^ 
having  paid  the  duty,  it  was  delivered  to  Hong  merchants,  who  bartered  for  it 
tea  and  other  commodities.  The  population  along  the  whole  coast  depended,  in 
a great  degree,  for  their  subsistence  on  the  profits  of  the  trade. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Kea-king,  the  penalties  for  opium- 
smoking were  merely  exposure  in  the  cangue  and  flogging.  Afterwards,  when 
they  were  made  more  severe,  the  barbarian  merchants  sold  it  clandestinely,  and 
stored  it  to  command  the  market,  amassing  great  gains ; and  thenceforth  the  sil- 
ver from  our  central  land  began  to  depart,  never  to  return. 

From  the  first  establishment  of  the  severe  system  the  evils  produced  by  it 
gradually  became  greater,  and  exceeded  all  previously  known.  In  brigandage 
upon  the  public  roads,  bribery  of  oflicials,  and  extortion  by  their  underlings, 
opium  was  a constantly  employed  pretext  It  was  even  made  a practice  to  con- 
vey it  secretly  to  some  spot  in  oraer  that  it  might  form  the  subject  of  a false 
accusation,  the  sequel  of  which  would  be  free  plunder  on  pretense  of  seizure  of 
it  Since  it  was  a matter  involving  the  most  serious  consequences  to  the  local 
Mandarins,  they  would  beforehand  give  guaranties  of  the  non-existence  of  the 
article  within  their  jurisdictions,  and  afterwards  their  only  course  was  to  conceal 
it  to  the  utmost  of  their  power.  Moreover,  the  unprincipled  functionaries  of 
small  districts  would  often  employ  it  as  a means  of  extortion,  and  the  innocent 
people  were  thereby  subjected  to  very  grievous  oppressions — a thing  which  cer- 
tainly would  occasion  concern  to  your  sacred  majesty.  The  salt  smuggling  in 
Hoonan  and  Ganhwuy,  the  piracy  in  Fubkien  and  Kwan^ung,  and  the  perpe- 
tually recurring  brigandage  in  luang-se,  Kiang-nan,  Che-kiang,  Ganhwuy,  Hoo- 
nan, Chihle,  and  Shangtung,  have  all,  in  a cliief  degree,  had  their  origin  in  plnn- 
dering  upon  the  pretext  of  searching  for  opium,  if  the  imposition  of  a duty 
on  the  article  can  be  brought  about,  the  evil  disposed  will  be  deprived  of  an  Im- 
portant auxiliary  In  the  accomplishment  of  their  nefarious  plans. 

The  connivance  of  the  officials  at  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  is  thus  de- 
scribed  by  Woo  Ting-poo  : — 

But,  further,  since  the  native  resources  of  the  land  have  begun  to  be  devel- 
oped, that  in  which  they  consist  ought  not  to  be  expelled  from  iu  The  proviocea 
of  Funkien,  Kwangtung,  Che-kiang,  Shantung,  Yunnan,  Kweichow,  and  others, 
have  in  all  of  them  land  devoted  to  the  illicit  production  of  opium.  Now,  the 
cultivation  of  the  poppy  does  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  that  of  the  five  cereal 
^ains.  In  districts  of  a warm  climate,  when  the  late  harvest  of  the  ninth  month 
m gathered  in,  they  plant  the  poppy,  and  by  the  next  spring  it  has  bloomed  and 
ripened ; being  then  cut,  the  matter  is  concluded,  and  the  early  grain  is  sown, 
which  is  reaped  in  autumn.  Your  minister  has  heard  that  in  Wan-chow  Foo 
and  Tai-chow  Foo  (in  Che-kiang)  every  year  at  the  period  between  spring  and 
summer  the  Sub-Prefect  and  Assistant  Sub-Prefect  are  sent  to  cut  down  the 
poppies.  The  orders  given  to  that  effect,  being  a mere  form,  the  deputed  offi- 
cers merely  proceed  to  the  various  villages,  and  remain  in  their  neighborhood 
about  a month,  when,  having  received  their  fees,  they  report  the  business  as 
finished,  and  the  cultivators  continue  undisturbed,  as  before.  When  such  a sys- 
tem prevails  in  one  province,  other  provinces  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  existence 
of  it  As  to  the  Illegal  traffic  in  the  drug  in  Yunnan  and  Kweichow,  it  Is  car- 
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ried  on  by  thoniiandB,  openly,  even  in  the  provincial  capitals,  and  the  authorities, 
civil  and  military,  do  not  venture  to  say  anything  about  the  matter.  Indeed,  the 
cause  of  the  prosperous  state  of  Yunnan  is  that  its  native*grown  opium  is  abun- 
dant, and  the  drain  of  specie  proportionately  inconsiderable. 

The  opium  grown  in  China,  it  is  said,  may  be  eaten  without  injury.  Its  price 
corresponds  with  that  of  other  opium,  and  great  profits  are  realized  by  the  traf- 
fic in  it  Since  at  present  it  pays  no  duty,  it  wastefully  enriches  the  private 
pockets  of  ofiicials ; a circumstance  much  to  be  lamented. 

The  natural  productions  of  the  rivers  and  mountains  fall  by  right  to  the  dis- 
posal of  the  sovereign;  and  to  him  it  belongs  to  tax  the  produce  of  the  cultiva^ 
soil,  and  to  assess  the  profits  of  traders.  Now,  of  the  multifarious  commodities 
which  enter  at  and  are  exported  from  the  ports  along  the  coast,  and  pass  through 
the  inland  tolls  on  the  highways,  all  yield  their  regulated  impost.  In  the  one  ar- 
ticle of  opium  alone,  of  which  the  consumption  is  so  great,  it  is,  on  the  contrary, 
permitted  to  carry  on  an  illicit  trafiic,  no  revenue  being  drawn  from  it.  And  to 
such  a pass  are  matters  brought  by  this  that  functionaries  of  government  and 
learned  scholars  are  the  responsible  agents  for  smuggling  the  drug.  Surely  it 
is  not  thus  that  an  example  of  respect  to  the  law  and  maintenance  of  national 
dignity  is  displayed. 

Inasmuch  as  general  commerce  with  the  barbarians  b a means  of  conciliating 
them,  the  imposition  of  a duty  on  opium  would  be  like  a rein  for  keeping  them 
in  check ; and  it  would  indeed  be  precisely  what  is  called  turning  the  circum- 
stances cf  the  time  to  profitable  account.  Your  minister  has  often  heard,  from  men 
who  have  held  office  in  Kwangtung,  that  England  is  a small  island  on  the  furthest 
verge  of  the  ocean,  and  that  from  the  traffic  in  opium  it  gradually  became  rich 
and  strong.  Subsequently  it  gained  possession  of  various  small  foreign  coun- 
tries, such  as  Bengal,  Madras,  Bombay,  and  Java,  all  producing  the  drug,  whereby 
it  added  to  its  wealth  and  power.  Continuing  by  degrees  to  grow  richer,  at 
length  it  emulates  Yey-lang  in  pride  and  assumption.  From  the  opening  of  the 
ports  to  the  present  time  the  proceeds  of  the  clandestine  trade  have  amounted 
annually  to  hundreds  of  mUlions.  If  now  a duty  be  imposed,  there  will  be  de- 
ducted one  in  every  ten,  one  hundred  in  every  thousand;  and  thus  we  shall,  by 
openly  inviting  their  intercourse,  allay  their  suspicions,  and  cause  a diversion  in 
our  favor  without  their  perceiving  it.  Moreover,  the  native  resources  of  the 
country  being  developed,  the  export  of  money  abroad  will  diminish  in  the  natu- 
ral course  of  things ; native-grown  opium  daily  becoming  more  abundant,  there 
will  be  less  demand  for  foreign  opium ; the  quantity  will  gnuiually  dwindle  away ; 
at  last  there  will  be  none,  and  Chinese  traitors  will  then  be  deprived  of  where- 
withal to  support  their  vocation.  The  productions  of  barbarian  countries  being, 
with  the  exception  of  opium,  very  limited,  the  fountain  of  our  prosperity  daily 
swelling  higher,  the  fountain  of  theirs  will  daily  subside;  it  will  be  needless  for 
us  to  deprive  them  of  it  by  force,  for,  in  verity,  it  will  of  itself  depart  from  them. 
Sun  Tsze  said,  **  There  is  the  subjection  of  the  enemy,  without  the  fighting  of 
soldiers  which  truly  describes  the  proper  method  of  dealing  with  ffie  article 
under  Consideration. 

In  1836  another  official  urged  upon  the  Emperor  the  same  policy  of  a 
change  of  the  inhibitory  system  of  laws,  for  one  legalizing  and  regulat- 
ing it:— 

Heu  Naetse,  Vice  President  of  the  Sacrificial  Court,  presents  the  following 
memorial  in  regard  to  opium,  to  show  that  the  more  severe  the  interdicts  agmnst 
it  are  made,  the  more  widely  do  the  evils  arising  therefrom  spread ; and  that  it 
is  right  urgently  to  request  that  a change  be  made  in  the  arrangements  respecting 
it ; to  which  end  he  earnestly  entreats  his  sacred  Majesty  to  cast  a glance  hereon, 
and  to  issue  secret  orders  for  a faithful  investigation  of  the  subject.  * 

It  is  said  the  doily  increase  of  opium  is  owing  to  the  negligence  of  officers  in 
enforcing  the  interdicts  ? The  laws  and  enactments  are  the  means  which  extor- 
tionate underling  and  worthless  vagrants  employ  to  benefit  themselves ; and  the 
more  complete  the  laws  ore,  the  greater  and  more  numerous  are  the  bribes  paid 
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to  the  extortion  Ate  underlings,  and  the  more  subtle  are  the  schemes  of  snclk 
worthless  vagrants.  In  the  lirst  year  of  Taoukwang,  the  Governor  of  Rwang- 
tung  and  Kwangse,  Yuen,  proceeded  with  all  the  rigor  of  the  law  against  Ye 
Hangshoo,  head  of  the  opium  establishment  at  Macao.  The  consequence  was, 
that  foreigners,  having  no  one  with  whom  to  place  their  opium,  proceeded  to 
Lintin  to  sell  it.  This  place  is  within  the  precincts  of  the  provincial  government, 
and  has  a free  communication  by  water  on  all  sides.  Here  are  constantly- 
anchored  seven  or  eight  large  ships,  in  which  the  opium  is  kept,  and  which  are 
therefore  called  “ receiving  ships.*’  At  Canton  there  are  brokers  of  the  drug 
who  are  called  “ melters.”  These  pay  the  price  of  the  drug  into  the  hands  of 
the  resident  foreigners,  who  give  them  orders  for  the  delivery  of  the  opium  from 
the  receiving  ships.  There  are  carrying  boats  plying  up  and  down  the  river,  and 
these  are  vulgarly  called  **/ast  crab*  ” and  “ scrambling  dragons.^  They  are  weft 
armed  with  guns  and  other  weapons,  and  are  manned  with  some  scores  of  dea- 
^radoes,  who  ply  their  oars  as  if  they  were  wings  to  fly  with.  All  the  custom- 
houses and  military  posts  which  they  pass  are  largely  bribed.  If  they  happen  to 
encounter  any  of  the  armed  cruising  boats,  they  are  so  audacious  as  to  resist,  and 
slaughter  and  carnage  ensue.  The  late  Governor  Loo,  on  one  occasion,  having 
directed  the  Commodore  Tsin  Yuchang  to  co-operate  with  Teen  Poo,  the  district 
magistrate  of  Heangahean,  they  captured  Leang  Heenee  with  a boat  containing 
opium  to  the  amount  of  14,000  catties.  The  number  of  men  killed  and  taken 
prisoners  amounted  to  several  scores.  He  likewise  inflicted  the  penalty  of  the 
law  on  the  criminals  Yaouhow  and  Owkwan,  (both  of  them  being  brokers,)  and 
conflscated  their  property.  This  shows  that  faithfulness  in  the  enforcement  of 
the  laws  is  not  wanting,  and  >et  the  practice  cannot  be  checked.  The  dread  of 
the  laws  is  not  so  great  on  the  part  of  the  common  people  as  is  the  anxioos  de- 
sire of  gain,  which  incites  them  to  all  manner  of  crafty  devices ; so  that  som^ 
times,  indeed,  the  law  is  rendered  wholly  ineffective. 

There  are  also,  both  on  the  rivers  ana  at  sea,  banditti,  who,  with  pretence  of 
acting  under  the  orders  of  the  government,  and  of  being  sent  to  search  after  aod 
prevent  the  smuggling  of  opium,  seek  op^rtunities  for  plundering.  When  1 
was  lately  placed  in  the  (service  of  your  Majesty  as  acting  Judicial  Comraissioutf 
at  Canton,  cases  of  this  nature  were  very  frequently  reported.  Out  of  these 
arose  a still  greater  number  of  cases,  in  which  money  was  extorted  for  the  ran- 
som of  plundered  property.  Thus  a countless  number  of  innocent  people  were 
involved  in  suffering.  All  these  wide-spread  evils  have  arisen  since  tbe  interdicts 
against  opium  were  published. 

Does  any  one  suggest  a doubt  that  to  remove  the  existing  prohibitions  will 
detract  from  the  dignity  of  government?  1 would  ask  if  he  is  i^orant  that  the 
pleasures  of  the  table  and  of  the  nuptial  couch  may  also  be  indulged  in  to  the 
injury  of  health?  Nor  are  the  invigorating  drugs  foolze  and  devoid  of 

poisonous  qualities ; yet  it  has  never  been  heard  that  any  one  of  these  has  been 
interdicted.  Besides,  the  removal  of  the  prohibitions  refers  only  to  the  vulgar 
and  common  people,  those  who  have  no  official  duties  to  perform.  So  long  as 
the  officers  of  government,  the  scholars,  and  the  military  are  not  included,  I see 
no  detriment  to  the  dignity  of  government.  And  by  allo>ving  the  propoe^  im- 
portation and  exchange  of  the  drug  for  other  commodities,  more  than  ten  millions 
of  money  will  annually  be  prevented  from  flowing  out  of  the  central  land.  On 
which  side,  then,  is  the  gain,  on  which  the  loss?  It  is  evident  at  a glance.  But 
if  we  still  idly  look  back  and  delay  to  retrace  our  steps,  foolishly  paying  regard 
to  a matter  of  mere  empty  dignity,  I humbly  apprehend  that  when  eventually  it 
is  proved  impossible  to  stop  the  importation  of  opium,  it  will  then  be  found  that 
we  have  waited  too  long,  that  the  people  are  impoverished,  and  their  wealth  de- 
parted. Should  we  then  begin  to  turn  round,  we  shall  find  that  reform  comes 
too  late.  - 1 • . 4 

Though  but  a servant  of  no  value,  I have  by  your  Majesty’s  con^eseenADg 
favor  been  raised  from  a subordinate  censorship  to  various  official  stations,  both 
at  court  and  in  the  region  south  of  the  great  mountains,  (Kwangtung.)  Ten 
years  spent  in  endeavors  to  make  some  return  have  produced  no  fruit ; and  I find 
myself  overwhelmed  with  shame  and  remorse.  But  with  regard  to  the  great  ad. 
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vantages,  or  great  evils,  of  any  place  where  I have  been,  I have  never  &iled  to 
make  particular  inquiries.  Seeing  that  the  prohibitions  now  in  force  against 
opium  serve  but  to  increase  the  prevalence  of  the  evil,  and  that  there  is  none 
found  to  represent  the  facts  directly  to  your  Majesty,  and  feeling  assured  that  I 
am  myself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  real  state  of  things,  I dare  no  longer 
forbear  to  let  them  reach  to  your  Majesty’s  ear.  Prostrate^  I beg  my  august 
sovereign  to  give  secret  directions  to  the  Governor  and  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Kwangtung,  together  with  the  Superintendent  of  Maritime  Customs,  that  they 
faithfully  investigate  the  character  of  the  above  statements,  and  that,  if  they  find 
them  really  correct,  they  speedily  prepare  a list  of  regulations  adapted  !o  a change 
in  the  system,  and  present  the  same  for  your  Majesty’s  final  decision.  Perchai^ 
this  may  be  fjund  adequate  to  stop  further  oozing  out  of  money,  and  to  replenish 
the  national  resources.  With  inexpressible  awe  and  trembling  fear  1 reverently 
present  this  memorial  and  await  your  Majesty’s  commands. 

What  China  has  experienced  in  this  matter,  and  is  now  about  to  improve 
upon,  the  Maine  Liquor  Law  States  of  this  Union  are  about  to  experience, 
or  rather,  are  actually  experiencing.  The  stringent  laws  which  China  has 
abandoned  the  enforcement  of  in  despair,  served  but  to  increase  the  evil 
designed  to  be  exterminated,  and  also  hatched  a new  brood  of  eviU  which 
desolate  the  heart  of  both  government  and  people,  of  moral  rectitude  and 
selfesteem.  Human  nature  there^  in  its  passions,  is  no  more  wild  and  un- 
controllable than  human  nature  as  developed  and  trained  in  the  States  of 
this  Union.  Its  weaknesses  thtre  are  not  less  easily  remedied  than  its  cor- 
responding weaknesses  here.  The  vain  hope  of  accomplishing  here  what  has 
been  so  many  years,  and  with  such  vigilant  power  and  determination, 
labored  in  vain  for  there,  has  already  begun  to  cast  its  shadows  of  disap- 
pointment and  failure  across  the  hearts  and  understandings  of  its  well- 
wishers,  and  of  some  of  its  most  earnest  friends.  In  a recent  address  (it  is 
said)  by  one  of  the  masters  of  this  prohibitory  pulley-system  of  laws,  the 
statement  is  made,  that  out  of  600,000  individuals  who  bad  signed  the 
temperance  pledge,  450,000  had  broken  it,  and  returned  to  their  previous 
habits  of  intemperance ! And  if  this  be  so,  argue  the  supporters  of  the  sys- 
tem, it  only  proves  more  stringency  of  legislation  is  needed,  and  in  the  ratio 
that  moral  suasion  is  feeble.  As  well  might  the  harpist  continue  to  turn  the 
screw  that  has  already  snapped  the  chords  which  discoursed  music  to  his 
yearning  heart,  in  the  hope  of  hearing  their  lost  tones  return  upon  the  ear 
with  renewed  melody.  They  forget  that  in  the  human  passions  there  is  no 
moral  sense  of  shame,  of  fear,  or  of  punishment,  and  that  it  is  with  human 
passions,  in  this  matter,  they  have  to  contend.  Where  the  judgment  is 
weaker  than  the  passion,  the  aid  that  is  needed  is  to  regulate  the  mastery, 
not  to  crush  it  out ; for  the  blow  that  crushes  it,  crushes  life  itself.  Passions 
in  man  grow,  and  passions  die  out ; but  they  cannot  he  killed  by  violence, 
and  on  the  instant  Reform,  to  be  reliable,  must  be  accomplished  through 
the  heart  and  the  understanding ; and  these  cannot  be  reached  by  forced 
marches.  The  tongue  may  be  made  to  falsify  both,  as  in  the  case  of  Gali- 
leo ; but  on  the  instant  that  constraint  is  relaxed,  and  oden  sooner,  as  in  the 
case  of  Galileo,  the  tongue  will  own  up  to  its  falsehood,  and  the  heart  and 
the  understanding  triumph.  The  hand  may  be  made  to  sign  heartless 
pledges  against  a passion,  as  in  the  case  of  the  450,000  relapsing  inebriates. 
And  the  handwriting  may  stand.  But  the  false  pledge  will  be  disregarded 
at  the  first  signal  of  returning  passion.  It  has  been  well  remarked  by  an 
early  writer  on  politics,  that  there  is  eminent  danger  in  a bad  law  that  is  in- 
capable of  execution ; as  the  habit  of  disregarding  it  relaxes  the  popular 
sense  of  obedience  to  laws  that  are  good. 
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Just  so  has  be^  the  half  century  of  experience  in  China  upon  their  laws 
against  intemperance.  And  just  so  is  history  recording  the  experience  of 
the  Maine  Law  States  upon  similar  legislation.  The  New  York  Courier  and 
Enquirer  of  July  8,  1853,  bears  this  testimony  : — 

The  Boston  Traveler  states,  that  the  drunkenness  in  that  city  and  neighbor- 
hood at  the  late  celebration,  was  “ more  common  and  offensive  than  usoal  on 
such  occasions.”  In  our  own  city,  it  is  the  general  remark,  that  there  was  leas 
appearance  of  this  vice  than  ordinary.  We  had  some  disturbance,  and  many  ac- 
cidents ; but  in  few  cases  only  were  they  Uie  effects  of  liquor.  In  Boston  there 
is  a Maine  Liquor  Law ; in  New  York  there  is  not 

The  Boston  Daily  Herald  of  June  9th,  1853,  as  if  inspired  by  the  actaal 
experience  of  China’s  prohibitory  system,  thus  ably  reasons  respecting  the 
experience  that  is  being  wrought  out  in  one  of  the  Maine  Law  States : — 

The  Maine  Liquor  Law  is  producing  some  curious  effects.  The  manufacture 
and  wholesale  trade  in  liquors  has  been  more  extensive  and  profitable  during  the 
past  year  in  Boston,  than  ever  before  during  the  last  thirty  years.  Our  large  dis- 
tilleries have  been  run  night  and  day,  employing  two  sets  of  hands,  while  pre- 
viously one  set  of  hands  and  day  work  were  sufficient  to  supply  the  demand. 
The  dealers  have  been  so  busily  occupied  in  filling  orders,  that  they  have  no  time 
to  spend  in  active  efforts  against  the  law.  More  money  has  been  made  in  the 
trade  this  year  than  ever  before. 

Much  perverse  ingenuity  has  been  exercised  by  the  vendors  of  liquor,  in  devis- 
ing means  to  forward  the  article  without  detection  to  their  own  proper  custom- 
ers, and  to  the  advocates  of  the  Maine  Law  who  desire  to  use  the  beverage  which 
they  would  prohibit  to  the  community  generally.  Jugs,  kegs,  and  barrels  are 
packed  in  boxes  or  casks,  in  such  a way  as  to  deiV  detection. 

We  overheard  a person  connected  with  the  trade  say,  that  he  had  packed  kegs 
of  liquor  in  molasses  casks,  headed  them  in,  and  filled  up  with  molasses ; be  h^ 
packed  them  in  sugar  boxes,  filled  around  with  sugar ; he  had  packed  them  in  oil 
casks,  filled  around  with  water,  placing  a piece  of  sponge  saturated  with  oil  over 
the  bung,  and  covered  with  a piece  of  tin,  so  that  when  the  cask  is  rolled  over  a 
little  oil  will  be  squeezed  out,  thus  giving  it  an  appearance  that  would  deceive 
all  but  the  most  knowing  ones;  he  had  packed  kegs  in  cheese  casks,  leaving  a 
hole  in  the  head  of  the  cask  throu^  which  a cheese  (white-oak)  was  visible — 
and  in  various  other  modes,  too  numerous  to  mention,  had  he  aided  in  the  system 
of  fraud  and  deceit,  which  is  and  ever  will  be  carried  on  under  such  a law  as  the 
Maine  Liquor  Law.  It  is  the  usual  mode  to  put  a shipment  of  liquors  into  sev- 
eral of  these  various  forms,  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  a regular  assortment  of 
groceries,  provisions,  &c. — sugar,  molassef^  cheese,  rice,  oil, 

Of  course  these  operations  add  to  the  expense  of  the  article  to  the  retailers  in 
the  country,  and  they  must  charge  an  enhanced  price,  or  adulterate  it  sufficiently 
to  make  up  for  extra  cost. 

Expressmen  are  driving  a profitable  trade  in  this  business.  No  matter  what 
the  ostensible  nature  of  the  packages  in  an  expressman’s  car  may  be,  under  the 
system  of  hypocrisy  originated  and  fostered  under  the  Maine  Law,  you  can  hardly 
be  certain  that  a bale  of  cloth  or  a chest  of  tea  does  not  contain  liquor.  Now 
this  operation  is  calculated  to  promote  hypocrisy  and  dissembling,  and  when  large 
classes  of  our  citizens,  like  the  liquor  dealers  and  the  consumers  of  the  article, 
are  made  dissemblers  and  hypocrites,  the  ultimate  results  must  be  very  bad. 

This  clandestine  traffic  in  liquors  is,  on  the  face  of  it,  a fraud,  in  a legal  point 
of  view ; but  you  can  never  convince  a man  who  has  us^  liquor  with  moderation 
that  it  is  a sin  to  do  so,  or  that  any  power  on  God’s  earth  has  a right  to  deprive 
him  of  the  privilege  of  using  or  selling  it,  by  legal  enactments;  and  when  a set 
of  fanatics,  by  the  aid  of  political  intrigue,  have  placed  a law  upon  our  statute 
books  that  interferes  with  this  right,  he  considers  it  a very  light  offense  to  evade 
it.  That  the  effect  of  violating  laws,  however  absurd  and  oppressive,  is  bad  in  a 
community  whose  dearest  institutions  rest  mainly  upon  the  supremacy  of  law,  no 
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0C6  will  doubt  for  a moment;  and  this  Maine  Dqnor  law,  instead  of  caring  the 
evil  of  intemperance,  will  fasten  other  evils  upon  us  quite  as  serious. 

As  one  of  the  results  of  the  Maine  Law.  we  may  mention  the  increased  adul- 
teration of  liquors.  When  the  traffic  is  outlawed,  of  course  the  dealers,  worldng 
against  law,  and  exposed  to  great  risks,  are  bound  to  make  as  large  immediate 
profits  as  possible,  as  their  business  is  liable  to  be  broken  up  at  any  time.  On 
tho  other  hand,  the  purchasers  of  a contraband  article,  who  are  obliged  to  resort 
to  secret  measures  to  obtain  it,  cannot  be  critical  in  regard  to  its  Quality.  They 
consider  themselves  fortunate  if  they  obtain  it  at  all,  and  are  not  likely  to  make 
loud  complaints  openly  if  it  is  of  an  inferior  quality.  Of  course  there  is  much 
good  liquor  sold  in  Boston ; but  we  are  inclined  to  the  belief  that  more  bad  lU 
quor  is  sold  under  the  Maine  law  than  ever  before. 

The  town  agencies  are  not  the  places  where  good  liquor  is  always  to  be  ob- 
tained, for  in  a majority  of  instances  the  agents  are  no  judges  of  the  article,  and 
are  cheated  unmercifully,  while  those  who  are  experience  in  the  trade,  in  too 
many  instances  adulterate  it  themselves.  The  thousands  of  gallons  sold  by  town 
agents,  (for  medical  purposes  only !)  are  not  free  from  the  taint  of  the  rectifier’s 
art. 

We  have  glanced  at  a few  of  the  effects  of  the  Maine  Law,  which  is  accom- 
plishing a great  many  resul^  but  it  is  not  now  effecting,  nor  ever  will,  the  ob- 
ject ostensioly  aimed  at  by  its  framers. 

In  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick,  where  a similar  experiment  of  the 
pulley  system  of  legislation  is  being  made,  similar  results  are  being  experi- 
enced with  those  expressed  above.  The  Mirimichi  Gleaner^  describing  its 
operation  in  that  vicinity,  says : — 

The  law  is  a dead  letter.  No  licenses  were  panted  by  the  session.  The 
opinion  having  been  pretty  extensively  propagated,  based,  it  is  said,  on  declara- 
tions made  by  the  members  of  the  Legislature  and  by  gentlemen  of  the  legal 
profession,  that  tho  law  is  inefficient,  and  that  no  fine  can  be  exacted  under  it, 
the  natural  consequences  have  resulted  therefrom.  The  shops  that  formerly  sold 
under  a license,  as  well  as  nearly  all  the  taverns,  now  sell  without  one,  as  well 
as  a host  of  others.  The  consequence  is,  liquor  is  more  abundant  than  formerly ; 
and  in  the  town  of  Chatham  more  riot  and  dissipation  are  to  be  seen,  day  and 
night,  than  have  been  witnessed  for  many  years  before. 

In  the  city  of  Portland,  the  commercial  emporium  of  Maine,  the  effects  of 
this  system  impress  different  minds  differently.  Men  unaccustomed  by  their 
previous  habits  and  associations  of  life  to  seeing  and  knowing  the  places 
where  the  vice  of  intemperance  did  most  abound,  ascribe  their  present  igno- 
rance of  its  existence  to  the  influences  of  the  Maine  Law,  and  mistakenly 
hold  out  to  the  world  this  want  of  knowledge  as  evidence  that  the  devouring 
monster  has  ceased  to  live  among  the  people  under  the  law.  Others,  better 
circumstanced  to  judge,  and  to  know  how  the  fact  is,  testify,  unqualifiedly, 
that  the  time  never  was  when,  within  this  same  emporium  of  the  State,  so 
many  places  were  before  kept  where  intoxicating  drinks  are  sold  to  all  classes 
of  men,  as  at  the  present  time.  Nay,  more : that  never  was  the  time,  before 
the  present,  when  so  much  of  ardent  spirits,  and  so  bad  in  its  quality  for 
poisoning  the  human  system,  within  this  same  city  were  daily  consumed. 
A multitude  of  names  disbelieving  a fact  have  an  imposing  appearance  to 
the  public  eye ; and  yet  the  judgment  comprehends  how  paramount  is  the 
evidence  of  a few  witnesses  only,  whose  knowledge  of  the  fact  disbelieved  by 
so  many,  enables  them  to  bear  positive  evidence  of  its  existence.  That  men 
deceive  themselves  into  false  opinions  in  thus  deceiving  others,  is  an  ac- 
knowledgment due  to  their  integrity  and  undoubted  sincerity  in  the  cai^ 
espoused.  But  the  author  of  this  article  has  within  a few  days  had  the  in- 
formation from  one  of  the  most  active  of  the  police  of  Portland,  who  is  daily 
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engaged  in  and  dependent  for  bis  daily  sustenance  upon  tbe  energetic  e^ 
cution  of  the  Maine  Law,  that  his  own  conviction  is,  that  the  Maine  Law 
serves  to  increase  instead  of  diminish  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  the 
city.  His  opportunity  of  knowing  is  unsurpassed — although  his  inspection 
is  evaded,  as  a matter  of  course,  by  offending  parties.  It  is  the  secresy  of 
the  traffic,  which  the  law  renders  indispensable  to  success,  that  prevents  the 
friends  of  temperance  from  knowing,  as  formerly,  the  true  extent  of  the  vice 
at  this  time.  Because  they  have  made  it  secret,  they  unthinkingly  conclude 
they  have  destroyed  its  existence.  The  philosophy  of  their  logic  is  very 
much  on  a par  with  that  of  the  idle  miller,  who  wanted  a reputation  for  in- 
dustry 6xed  upon  canvass.  He  bespoke  of  a distinguished  artist  the  execu- 
tion of  a portrait  of  himself,  standing  at  his  mill-window,  but  so  executed  as 
not  to  be  seen  at  tlie  window  by  passers-by,  lest  he  should  be  thought  idle. 
The  portrait  was  duly  executed ; the  mill  beautifully  represented,  the  open 
window  vacant,  and  no  miller  to  be  seen  gazing  in  idleness  upon  the  outer 
world.  He  praised  the  artLt,  admired  the  picture — but  of  a sudden  object- 
ed, that  no  portrait  of  hinmelf  was  included!  “Ah!”  replied  the  artist, 
“the  portrait  is  inside  the  mill,  nevertheless;  but  as  5 ou  ordered  it  to  be 
invisible  when  passers-by  should  be  looking  toward  it,  of  course  it  is  not  now 
to  be  seen  ! ” The  easily  satistied  miller  loaded  the  artist  with  new  praises 
for  such  exquisite  skill,  and,  as  the  story  runs,  believes  to  the  present  day 
that  his  orders  had  been  executed  to  the  letter ! He  believed  in  the  exist- 
ence of  his  admirable  portrait,  because  he  could  not  see  it;  and  the  advo- 
cates of  the  Maine  Law  disl>elieve  in  the  existence  of  intemperance,  heeauu 
they  do  nut  see  it!  The  belief  in  each  case  follows  the  wish,  in  contraven- 
tion of  the  plainest  rules  of  evidence.  But  our  apprehension  is,  that  ere  one- 
fourth  as  much  time,  and  toil,  and  treasure  shall  have  been  expended  by 
Maine  Law  advocates,  which  have  been  expended  by  Chinese  legislators  in 
a similar  process  to  accomplish  a similar  result,  they  will  come  to  the  same 
wise  and  practical  conclusion  that  the  Chinese  have,  of  the  propriety  of  a 
needful  accommodation  to  the  circumstances  of  ike  times, ^ in  all  matters  of 
legislation  for  the  millions. 


Arl.  III.—COMIRBCIAL  CITIES  AND  TOWNS  OF  TAB  UNITED  STATES. 


MO.  XXXVI. 

PITTSBURGH. 

COMMEEGE,  PBODUCT8,  AND  MANUrAGTURING  RB8OGB0B8. 

Considering  the  geographical  position  of  Pittsburgh  with  reference  to 
Pennsylvania,  the  four  great  Eastern  cities,  and  the  various  important  West- 
ern districts  of  our  country ; viewing,  likewise,  the  many  cheap  natural 
channels  which  flow  towards  her  and  out  from  her,  and  the  innumerable  ar- 
tificial communications  which  are  converging  to  her  in  every  direction,  and 
which  are  rapidly  making  her  the  center  of  the  most  extensive  network  of 
easy,  cheap,  and  speedy  transportation  that  the  world  has  ever  seen ; esti- 
mating, also,  the  inexhaustible  abundance  of  everything  that  makes  a city 
great  and  prosperous — Coal,  iron,  timber,  salt,  &c.,  dec., — we  cannot  avoid 
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the  oonvictioD  that  she  is  destined  at  no  distant  day  to  occupy  the  front 
rank  among  American  cities,  and  that  her  future  progress  will  marked, 
rapid,  and  substantial. 

The  old  geography  descriptions  containing  frequent  allusions  to  manu- 
factures^ clouds  of  smoke^  and  Birmingham^  seem  hitherto  to  have  con- 
tented not  only  the  mass  of  intelligent  and  inquiring  persons  abroad,  but 
even  to  have  satisfied  her  own  citizens,  who  have  exhibited  the  most  unac- 
countable remissness  as  to  the  proper  presentment  of  her  claims,  her  inter- 
ests, and  unrivaled  natural  advantages,  and  who  have  allowed  to  pass  un- 
heeded and  unrebuked  numerous  aspersions  on  her  character,  and  unworthy 
slanders  on  her  appearance  and  atmosphere.  Her  growth,  therefore,  to  her 
present  population,  wealth,  and  usefulness,  has  been  gradual,  healthy,  and 
solid,  the  result  solely  of  W unparalleled  natural  advantages  and  the  indi- 
vidual enterprise  and  industry  of  her  inhabitants,  unaided  either  by  whole- 
sale and  persistent  heralding  of  her  claims  upon,  and  her  inducements  to 
capitalists  and  settlers,  or  by  the  lately-requir^  and  all  transforming  rail- 
road, which  is  now  infusing  such  an  electric  growth  and  vigor  to  so  many  of 
our  Eastern  and  Western  cities  But  now,  when  the  vast  country  back  of 
her  is  becoming  densely  populated,  when  a constantly  increasing  demand 
for  her  multiform  products  is  developing  her  resources,  and  when  the  numer- 
ous artificial  avenue  now  being  constructed  to  her  are  filling  her  lap  with 
materials,  and  are  conveying  in  all  directions,  and  to  all  lengths,  the  various 
transformations  which  they  undergo,  a new  era  is  dawning  upon  her.  The 
new  element  of  wealth  and  prosperity  introduced  by  the  two  roads  already 
finished,  and  the  accessions  of  population  and  demand  which  they  have  al- 
ready occasioned,  give  warrant  that  as  each  road  now  under  process  of  con- 
struction is  completed,  it  will  add  very  materially  to  the  amount  and  variety 
of  her  manufactures,  will  open  up  regions  and  markets  hitherto  completely 
shut  out  from  her,  and  will  more  than  employ  the  energy  and  means  which 
she  has  present  command  of,  and  tax  to  the  utmost  the  industry  and  re- 
sources of  her  people. 

It  is,  therefore,  most  fitting  and  appropriate,  that  at  this  particular  junc- 
ture and  turning-point  in  her  history,  when  she  is  leaving  those  things  which 
are  behind,  and  stretching  steadily  forward  for  those  things  which  are  before 
— when  all  is  hopeful  promise,  activity,  and  bright  expectation — that  we 
give  an  account  of  her  present  Commerce,  products,  and  resources.  Al- 
though the  past,  present,  and  future  of  Pittsburgh  might  seem  each  to 
deserve  a separate  essay,  as  they  are  all  full  of  interest  and  instruction,  yet 
we  will,  without  doing  injustice  to  the  subject,  endeavor  to  give  a compre- 
hensive view  of  all  combined,  within  the  limits  of  one  article. 

Did  space  permit,  it  would  be  highly  interesting  to  give  a somewhat  de- 
tailed account  of  the  history  of  Pittsburgh,  from  its  commencement  as  a 
fort  in  the  time  of  Washington.  Her  annals  present  a greater  variety  of 
incidents  than  most  American  towns.  Great  Britain,  France,  Great  Britain 
again,  Virginia,  the  United  States,  and  Pennsylvania,  have  each  in  turn  ex- 
ercised sovereignty  there.  Twice  it  has  been  captured  in  war — first  by 
Contrecoeur  in  1754,  and  by  Forbes  in  1768.  Once  besieged  by  Indians  in 
1763,  once  blown  up  and  burned  by  French  in  1738.  It  was  the  field  of 
controversy  between  neighboring  States  in  1774,  and  finally  the  scene  of 
dvil  war  in  1794. 

We  give  a brief  summary  of  events,  taken  from  the  exceedingly  instruc- 
tive and  valuable  “ History  of  Pittsburgh,”  published  by  Scoville  B.  Craig, 
one  of  the  early  settlers. 
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About  the  year  1750,  the  forks  of  the  Ohio  were  densely  surrounded  hf 
thick  forests,  inhabited  only  by  the  six  nations,  the  most  powerful  and  ws^ 
like  Indians  in  America.  The  French  at  this  time  were  in  possesaon  of 
Canada  and  Louisiana.  Wishing  to  unite  these  distant  possessions,  they 
projected  the  design  of  connecting  them  by  military  posts,  and  established 
first  a fortification  at  Franklin,  Pennsylvania,  at  the  mouth  of  French  Creek, 
emptying  into  the  Alleghany.  A French  ofiScer  was  dispatched  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  country  along  the  Alleghany  and  Ohio  rivers.  The  govern- 
ment of  Virginia  was  naturally  alarmed  at  this  usurpation,  and  in  1753, 
Washington,  at  that  time  about  twenty  years  old,  was  sent  by  Governor 
Dinwiddle  to  reconnoitre,  and  to  learn  their  intentions.  Arrived  at  the 
Ohio,  on  his  way  to  the  French  commandant  at  Le  Bceuf,  it  is  fit>m  his  own 
journal  that  we  have  the  first  account  of  the  site  of  the  present  city,  where 
at  that  time  no  human  being  resided.  As  I got  down  before  the  canoe, 
I spent  some  time  in  viewing  the  river  and  the  land  in  the  fork,  which  I 
think  extremely  well  suited  (or  a fort,  as  it  has  the  absolute  command  of 
both  rivers.  The  land  at  the  point  is  25  feet  above  the  common  surfiioe  of 
the  waters,  and  has  a considerable  bottom  of  fiat,  well-timbered  land  all 
around  it,  very  convenient  for  building.  The  rivers  are  each  a quarter  of  a 
mile  across,  and  run  very  nearly  at  right  angles,  Alleghany  bearing  north- 
east and  Monongahela  bearing  southeast  The  former  is  a very  rapid 
and  swift- running  water — the  other  deep  and  still,  without  any  peroepfible 
fall.” 

From  this  time  this  point  was  a bone  of  contention  between  contending 
parties.  By  reason  of  Washington’s  report  the  next  year  Virginia  sent  a 
party  to  build  a fort ; but  they  had  not  yet  succeeded  in  fiuishing  it  before 
they  were  summoned  to  surrender  to  a superior  force  under  charge  of  Con- 
trecoeur,  who  approached  with  1,000  Indians  and  French  from  the  fort  at 
French  Creek.  After  the  evacuation  by  the  English,  an  account  of  the 
whole  afiair  was  forwarded  to  the  English  government  by  Dinwiddle,  and 
this  has  been  regarded  as  the  commencement  of  the  memorable  war  whose 
operations  extended  over  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  The  French 
completed  the  fort,  and  called  it  Fort  Duquesne,  which  remained  with  them 
until  1758.  Gen.  Braddock  landed  from  England  in  1755,  with  two  r^* 
roents  of  500  men  each,  and  his  first  business  was,  with  the  aid  of  about 
1,200  provincials  from  New  York  and  Virginia,  to  attempt  the  recapture  of 
Fort  Duquesne.  The  fate  of  this  disastrous  expedition  is  too  well  known  by 
all  readers  of  American  history — how  the  whole  party  was  most  fiercely  b^ 
set  about  ten  miles  from  Pitt — and  how  dreadful  was  the  slaughter  of 
Englishmen  who  knew  not  how  to  defend  themselves  against  the  Indiw 
style  of  warfare.  In  this  battle,  many  of  those  who  afterwards  became  dis- 
tinguished in  our  revolutionary  contests,  were  engaged — Generals  Gage, 
Gates,  Morgan,  Mercer,  Stephens,  and  Neville,  and,  above  all,  George  Waslh 
ington,  who  performed  prodigies  of  valor.  In  1758,  its  capture  was  again 
attempted  by  Gen.  Forbes ; Major  Grant,  who  was  sent  forward  with  800 
men,  was  totally  routed  on  the  hill  above  the  city  which  now  bears  his 
name.  Forbes,  however,  though  an  invalid  and  obliged  to  be  carried  on  a 
litter,  pressed  forward,  when  the  French  set  fire  to  the  fort  and  abandoned 
the  place,  proceeding  in  their  boats  down  the  Ohio.  A temporary  stockade 
fort  was  then  built,  and  called  Fort  Pitt,  in  honor  of  the  efficient  minister 
who  then  wielded  the  power  of  the  English  government. 

In  1759,  Gen.  Stamoise  began  to  construct  another  fort,  which  cost  the 
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English  government  60,000  pounds  sterling.  In  1665  it  was  besieged  bj 
Indians,  in  what  is  called  the  “ Pontiac  War,”  but  was  relieved  by  Col. 
Bouquet,  a Swiss  by  birth,  who  took  chief  command.  In  1764  was  erected 
the  sole  existing  monument  of  British  dominion,  which  stands  to  this  day 
entire,  with  this  inscription  deeply  engraved  on  a stone  inserted  in  one  of 
the  walls:  “Colonel  Bouquet,  A.  D.  1764.” 

In  1768,  a treaty  was  made  by  the  Pennsylvanians  with  the  six  nations, 
by  which  was  ceded,  for  ten  thousand  dollars,  all  that  country  in  Pennsyl- 
vania south  of  the  west  branch  of  the  Susqnehannah,  and  from  the  north- 
west corner  of  Cambna  county  to  Kittaming,  on  the  Alleghany,  and  all 
south  of  the  Ohio.  The  part  west  of  Alleghany  River  to  the  Ohio  and  Vir- 
ginia State  lines,  was  procured  subsequently. 

When  this  purchased  country  was  proposed  for  sale,  the  Pennsylvanians 
determined  to  reserve  that  portion  on  which  Pittsburgh  is  now  situated, 
which  was  called  “Manor  of  Intt;”  and  in  1769  the  warrant  was  issued  for 
its  survey,  and  in  1784  it  was  divided  into  lots,  and  the  first  sales  made  to 
Craig  and  Bayard.  In  1786  was  established  the  “Pittsburgh  Gazette,” the 
first  paper  west  of  the  mountains,  and  which  still  enjoys  a vigorous  exist- 
ence. 

About  this  time,  a dispute  arose  between  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania 
about  the  dividing  boundary  lines,  Virginia  claiming  by  treaty  of  Charles  I. 
and  Pennsylvania  by  treaty  of  Charles  IL,  and  after  much  acrimonious  feel- 
ing displayed  on  both  sides,  John  Neville  was  sent  with  100  men,  who  again 
took  and  occupied  Fort  Pitt.  In  1779  commissioners  were  appointed  by 
the  two  States  to  run  boundary  lines,  which  was  done  and  which  stand  for 
a settlement  forever. 

In  1794  occurred  the  Western  insurrection,  commonly  called  the  Whisker 
Rebellion,  and  which  for  a time  threatened  our  young  republic  with  civil 
war  and  scenes  of  blood.  Its  history  and  peaceful  result  are  known  to  all. 
A settlement,  however,  was  not  secured  until  Washington  had  sent  a large 
army  into  the  disaffected  district.  Many  of  the  insurgents  were  imprisoned, 
but  it  was  thought  wisest  that  a force  of  2,500  men  should  stay  there  during 
the  winter.  Most  of  this  army  being  composed  of  young  and  enterprising 
volunteers,  were  so  much  pleased  with  the  place  that  they  made  arrange- 
ments to  bring  out  their  families  and  make  it  their  future  abode.  The 
many  unmistakable  advantages  of  the  place  for  manufactures  were  speedily 
observed,  and  from  this  time  forward  the  growth  of  Pitt  was  sure  and 
rapid. 

In  1794  the  “Borough  of  Pittsburgh”  was  incorporated,  and  in  1796 
the  first  glass  works  were  erected  by  O’Hara  & Craig.  The  number  of  in- 
habitants assessed  at  this  lime  was  1,895.  In  1800  the  number  had  only 
increased  to  1,565.  In  1797  Congress  caused  to  be  built  there  the  first 
vessels  competent  for  sea  voyages.  From  1802  to  1805  were  constructed 
4 shijM,  8 brigs,  and  4 schooners.  The  first  bank  and  iron  foundry  were 
established  the  same  year. 

In  1809  the  first  flouring-mill  was  erected  by  Oliver  Evans,  and  the  first 
steamboat  built  for  Fulton  k Livingston,  of  New  York — a history  of  which 
boat  has  already  gone  the  rounds  of  the  press.  In  1812  the  rst  roll  ng- 
mill  was  erected  and  in  1816  the  present  “City  of  Pittsburgh”  was  incor- 
porated. 

In  1819  the  Monongahela  and  Alleghany  bridges  were  built  connecting 
Pitt  with  Birmingham  and  Alleghany.  The  Pennsylvania  Canal  was  com- 
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menoed  in  1826,  and  the  first  canal-boat  arrived  at  Pitt  in  1829 ; and  fiom 
this  time,  as  being  the  terminns  of  the  main  line  of  Pennsylvania  internal 
improvements,  her  advance  was  r^ular  and  uniform;  each  year  added  to 
her  population,  wealth,  and  manufactures,  until  now  she  ranks  among  the 
most  influential  and  powerful  cities  of  the  country,  with  over  100  churches, 
8 banks,  and  18  brokers’  offices;  more  than  400  steam-engines;  fitctories, 
mills,  foundries,  and  glass  houses  in  the  greatest  abundance ; and  every  va- 
riety of  public  and  private  schools,  and  institutions  of  learning  and  charity : 
and  so  evenly  and  uniformly  have  supplies,  buildings,  kept  pace  with 
requirement^  that  all  has  been  accomplished  on  the  most  solid  basis  of 
private  and  public  credit,  without  rash  or  ruinous  speculations,  and  without 
any  destructive  crisis.  It  is  estimated,  and  we  are  assured  very  moderately, 
that  there  are  over  100  persons  in  Pittsburgh  who  are  worth  over  8100,000 
each,  and  at  least  an  additional  150  who  are  worth  over  850,000  each. 
Most  of  her  merchants  and  manufacturers  enjoy  unbounded  confidence 
abroad,  and  her  public  credit  is  as  yet  untapped.  As  a proof  of  this  solidity 
in  money  affairs,  the  disastrous  conflagration  of  April,  1815,  which  in  one 
day  swept  off  so  large  a part  of  the  most  business  portion  of  the  city,  which 
utterly  destroyed  over  eleven  hundred  of  dwellings,  warehouses,  and  facto- 
ries, and  which  consumed  over  87,000,000  of  property ; yet  almost  the 
whole  space  was  rebuilt  within  one  year,  and  the  failures  resulting  ham  a 
misfortune  which  might  well  be  c^led  overwhelming  were  oompamlmfy 
few  and  trifling. 

Owing  to  the  very  limited  amount  of  banking  and  of  floating  unemployed 
capital,  money  is  always  scarce  there,  and  long-conUnued  droughts  and 
badlv- arranged  tariff,  have  frequently  caused  temporary  pressure ; but  the 
avenues  now  building  to  her  markets  will  render  again  the  former  cause  in- 
operative, and  accormng  to  present  prices  of  iron  abroad,  the  existing  ad 
valorem  tariff  is  sufficiently  protective. 

The  rise  of  property  within  the  dty  limits  is  still  very  gradual — ^lands  and 
rents  are  exceedingly  low,  and  the  cost  of  comfortable  living  small ; yet 
there  is  no  city  with  which  we  are  acquainted  that  gives  such  rich  promise 
of  rapid  and  substantial  progress  and  a prosperous  future.  The  railroads 
now  seeking  entrance  into  Pittsburgh  from  various  points  will  undoubtedly 
create  many  transformations  in  the  appearance  of  the  city,  and  it  is  probable 
that  most  of  the  manufactories  will  be  forced  out  of  the  main  city  into  the 
neighboring  boroughs,  and  the  private  reridences  of  the  wealthy  into  the 
opposite  city — Alleghany. 

There  is  now  a very  important  discussion  going  on  in  the  public  prints 
concerning  the  junctions  of  the  different  roads.  It  is  most  prol^ble  that  all 
the  roads  will  unite  at  or  near  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers  where  stood  the 
old  fort.  In  this  case,  the  Connellsville  road  would  come  down  the  .Monon- 
gahela  wharf,  the  AJleghany  Valley  road  would  come  down  the  Alleghany 
whar^  the  Steubenville  and  Chartiers  Valley  roads  would  cross  the  Ohio 
River  together  by  a high  bridge,  1,500  feet  long,  to  Alleghany  city,  then 
uniting  with  the  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  road  and  connections,  they  would 
all  go  together  by  another  bridge,  constructed  with  a ^ draw,”  across  the 
Alleghany  River  to  the  **  point.”  To  this  place  the  Central  Pennsylvania 
Company  has  already  laid  a track,  so  that  all  these  roads  uniting  there,  that 
portion  of  the  city  would  be  wholly  given  up  to  depots  and  river  shipment 
^e  removal  of  various  factories  to  Birmingham,  a place  capable  of  sup- 
porting 70,000  people,  the  accomplishment  of  a projected  extension  of  hM 
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wharves,  the  elevation  of  the  Monongahela  suspension  bridge,  and  the  erec- 
tion of  a new  suspension  bridge  uniting  Birmingham  with  the  back  portion 
of  Pittsburgh,  are  local  improvements  which  will  at  no  distant  day  be  ac- 
complished, and  which  will  add  vastly  to  the  sise,  appearance,  and  conve- 
nience of  Pittsburgh. 

The  consolidation  of  the  two  cities,  and  the  various  contiguous  boroughs, 
under  one  united  and  consentient  corporate  administration,  will  also  produce 
marked  good  results;  for  want  of  it,  the  city  has  never  had  due' weight 
given  abroad  to  her  population  and  importance.  In  the  census  and  otner 
reports,  Alleghany  city  is  estimated  to  have  21,262,  and  Pittsburgh  proper  • 
46,601  souU,  while  no  account  is  taken  of  the  various  suburbs,  where  are 
situated  her  numerous  factories  and  machine  shops,  and  with  which  she  is 
identihed  and  most  intimately  connected.  The  latest  and  most  careful  city 
calculations  estimate  the  population  of  Pittsburgh  and  imnudiate  vicinity  to 
be  fully  110,000  souls,  which  number  she  would  have  were  both  the  cities 
and  all  the  boroughs  adjacent  consolidated. 

Very  erroneous  ideas  have  gone  abroad  with  reference  to  the  appearance 
of  Pittsburgh,  and  the  facilities  of  comfortable  living.  Because  the  numer- 
ous furnaces  and  the  enormous  consumption  of  bituminous  coal  have  clouded 
and  polluted  the  atmosphere,  and  have  rendered  the  main  city  and  surround- 
ings soiled  and  dismal  looking,  the  impression  has  prevailed  that  it  is  a dirty 
and  disagreeable  town,  and  undesirable  as  a place  of  residence,  and  that,  as 
the  air  is  so  contaminated,  it  must  be  unwholesome.  Nothing  could  be  far- 
ther from  the  facts.  The  better  population  of  the  city  are  cultivated,  rehned, 
and  eminently  social  and  hospitable — living  plainly  and  without  ostentation, 
and  wonderfully  attached  to  their  city.  The  adjacent  country,  along  the 
three  rivers,  is  uneven,  highly  romantic  and  picturesque,  and  situated  among 
charming  valleys,  and  on  commanding  eminences,  are  the  country  seats  of 
the  wealthy  merchants  and  manufacturers.  Although  many  districts  of 
country  may  be  more  highly  cultivated,  yet  few  can  present  more  numerous 
or  more  pleasing  landscapes,  where  hdU  and  dales,  woods  and  thickets, 
orchards  and  fields,  hamlets  and  villas,  may  be  seen  in  beautiful  and  varied 
succession.  The  views  from  Coal  Hill,  and  from  points  along  the  Ohio  and 
Alleghany  rivers,  are  widely  and  justly  celebrated,  and  offer  some  beautiful 
sites  for  retired  residence.  The  coal  smoke,  which  is  considered  such  a 
nuisance  by  non-residents,  is  only  tolerated  by  the  citizens  because  there 
have  been  no  good  methods  for  al^lishing  it,  and  because  it  has  been  thought 
conducive  to  health.  Be  this  as  it  may,  ^ smoke  consumers^  have  now,  by 
order  of  the  city  councils,  bef  n introduced  into  the  water  works,  and  if  found 
to  result  well  they  will  be  generally  adopted  by  manufacturers,  so  that  the 
only  possible  objection  to  living  there  will  be  removed.  Dr.  Myers,  pby- 
sicican  to  Marine  Hospital  and  President  of  Board  of  Health,  in  a late  report 
gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  our  coal  smoke,  by  reason  of  its  carbon,  sulphur 
and  iodine,  is  highly  favorable  to  lung  and  cutaneous  diseases.  Whatever 
may  be  the  causes,  certain  it  is,  that  no  city  in  the  United  States  can  comr 
pare  toith  Pittsburgh  as  regards  health — the  chitf  peculiarity  about  it 
being  its  exemption  from  epidemics.  This  assertion  the  public  reports  will 
confirm.  Cholera,  yellow  fever,  and  fever  and  ague  never  get  foothold 
there,  while  infectional  diseases  never  become  alarmingly  prevalent.  Whether 
any  part  of  this  nnusnal  healthfulness  is  attributable  to  the  influence  of  smoke 
it  were  difficult  to  say,  but  it  is  more  probably  due  to  the  fresh,  pure,  and 
sweet  water  which  is  drawn  up  from  the  Alleghany,  to  the  currents  and 
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agitations  of  air  produced  by  the  numerous  furnaces  and  the  valleys  of  three 
rivers  running  in  different  directions,  and  to  the  habits  of  industry  and 
bodily  activity  which  are  fashionable  in  a manufacturing  city  ; and  in  thU 
connection  we  can  cite  from  a report,  made  by  Dr.  Denny,  on  the  causes 
of  this  health ; “ Of  all  the  great  western  towns,  Pittsburgh  b the  farthest 
removed  from  the  baneful  exhalations  of  the  swampy  borders  of  the  Mbsb- 
sippi,  and  accordingly  enjoys  a greater  exemption  mm  those  diseases  which, 
during  the  summer  and  autumn,  prevail  even  as  high  up  as  CincinnatL 
• That  exemption  b supposed  to  be  aided  by  an  artificial  cause — the  combus- 
tion annually  of  ten  million  bushels  of  co^  which  filb  the  atmosphere  with 
carburetted  hydrogen,  sulphurous  gas,  and  the  all  pervading  impalpable  dust 
of  carbon.  It  is  anU-miasmatic,  and  hence  it  is  that  formerly  the  natural 
ponds,  and  latterly  the  foul  and  stagnant  artificial  basins  have  never  gene- 
rated remittent  or  intermittent  fever.  Dropsies,  dysenteries,  diarrheas,  and 
cholera,  diseases  which  are  influenced  by  causes  of  a malarious  origin,  have 
never  prevailed  to  any  extent.  In  comparison  with  Eastern  cities,  there  b 
much  less  pulmonary  consumption,  less  scrofula,  and  less  dbease  of  the  skin. 
In  comparison  with  Western  cities,  including  Cincinnati,  there  is  leas  bilious 
fever,  less  * cholera  infantum,’  and  far  less  malignant  cholera.  On  the  whole 
it  may  be  said  that  no  city  in  Uie  Union  is  more  healthy,  and  that  none  re- 
sists better  the  malarious  diseases  to  which,  during  the  autumn,  the  whole 
great  valley  is  more  or  less  subject  Indeed,  of  the  whole  adjacent  country, 
including  nearly  all  of  western  Pennsylvania,  it  may  be  said  that  no  part  of 
the  United  States  is  better  suited  to  a European  constitution,  and  that  the 
greater  part  will  bear  no  comparison  to  it  in  point  of  salubrity.” 

Most  undoubtedly  the  present  manufacturing  and  commercial  importanoe 
of  Pittsburgh  b mainly  attributable  to  the  mineral  wealth  scattered  so  pro- 
digally around  her,  to  her  position  at  the  head  of  the  Ohio  river,  which  gives 
her  the  benefit  of  15,000  miles  of  cheap  navigation,  with  the  All^hany 
coming  from  the  North  through  a district  containing  the  vastest  stores  cd 
Bub-soil  and  superficial  wealth,  and  with  the  Monongahela  coming  from  the 
South,  through  the  richest  bituminous  coal  district  in  our  country,  and  hav- 
ing, in  addition,  the  benefit  of  four  important  canab.  Her/ufure  will  de- 
pend still  on  her  position  and  relations,  but  which  will  be  rendered  vastly 
more  effective  by  the  generous  appliances  of  science  and  capital,  by  the  de- 
velopments and  employment  of  treasures  hitherto  neglected,  and  by  the 
omnipotent  and  wonder-causing  railroad.  By  a statement  of  C.  G.  Childs, 
in  1847,  it  appears  that  over  $34,000,000  had  been  then  expended  in  the 
construction  of  canab  and  railroads  to  convey  the  coal  alone  of  eastern 
Pennsylvania  to  tide- water,  and  to  the  points  of  consumption.  When  one- 
half  of  that  amount  has  been  expended  on  western  Pennsylvania,  which 
is  fully  as  rich  in  resources  as  the  anthracite  regions,  and  of  which  Pitts- 
burgh is  the  chief  outlet,  who  can  estimate  the  results.  The  improvements 
which  will  produce  these  important  effects  have  already  been  commenced^ 
and  in  a few  years  Pittsburgh  will  enjoy  the  full  fruition. 

Considering,  therefore,  the  local  advantages  and  relations  which  we  have 
mentioned,  the  natural  and  inevitable  conclusion  arrived  at  b,  that  Pitts? 
bnigh  b destined  for  three  great  purposes : 1st.  A great  manufacturing  city; 
2d.  A supplier  of  coal  to  a market  constantly  increasing  in  extent,  and  re- 
quirements ; and,  3d.  A distributing  depot  for  the  produce  of  the  West  to 
the  sea  board,  having  close  connection  with  three  great  markets,  and  a dis- 
tributing depot  for  the  products  and  merchandise  of  the  East  to  the  West, 
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having  cheap  commnDications  in  all  directions.  Whatever  other  accessions 
her  {^vantages  may  produce,  for  these  three  especially  is  she  fitted,  and 
nothing  but  the  most  willful  blindness  and  perverse  negligence  of  her  citizens 
can  long  delay  this  mission.  Let  us  briefly  consider  these  three  points. 

1.  Manufacturing  Advantages,  All  political  economists  agree  that  when 
the  raw  material  is  plenty,  where  the  fuel  for  conversion  into  the  manufac- 
tured article  is  abundant  and  easy  of  access,  where  the  climate  is  suited  for 
physical  labor,  and  where  the  facilities  for  conveying  the  product  to  the  pur- 
chaser and  consumer  are  cheap,  speedy  and  of  the  very  b^t,  that  that  place 
must,  from  the  very  force  of  circumstances,  become  a great  manufacturing 
place.  If,  besides,  labor  is  cheap  and  skill  easily  obtained,  the  cost  of  living 
low  and  the  populace  industrious  and  frugal,  the  certainty  of  this  result  is 
materially  strengthened.  All  these  advantages  Pittsburgh  possesses  in  a 
pre-eminent  degree.  McCulloch,  in  his  “ Statistics  of  English  Manufactures,” 
after  mentioning  the  moral,  political  and  physical  advantages  which  go  to 
build  up  a manufacturing  city,  concludes  thus : But  of  all  the  physical 
circumstances  which  have  contributed  to  our  extraordinary  progress  in 
manufactures  and  industry,  none  have  had  so  much  influence  as  our  posses- 
sion of  most  valuable  coal  mines.  Our  success  in  manufacturing  copper  and 
iron  is  not  owing  so  much  to  our  possession  of  ores  and  raw  material  as  to 
our  supplies  of  coal,  by  aid  of  which  they  have  been  smelted  and  refined, 
and  to  the  vast  and  cheap  power  afforded  since  the  invention  of  the  steam 
engine.  Our  coal  mines  must  be  regarded  as  vast  magazines  of  hoarded  or 
warehoused  power : and  unless  a radical  change  should  be  made  in  the 
steam  en^ne,  so  as  to  materially  lessen  the  quantity  of  fuel  required  to  keep 
it  in  motion,  we  will  always  maintain  a great  manufacturing  position.”  If 
this  is  true  of  England,  how  much  more  true  of  Pittsburgh,  where  the  coal 
is  fully  as  abundant,  of  a better  quality,  and  much  more  cheaply  obtained. 
In  England  it  requires  large  capital  and  strong  companies  to  mine  coal, . 
which  lies  from  500  to  2,000  feet  below  the  surface,  and  rendering  neces- 
sary steam  engines  and  mighty  appliances  and  expenditures  to  keep  them 
at  work,  but  in  west  Pennsylvania  enough  coal  to  turn  all  the  wheels,  rolls, 
and  machinery  ever  made,  and  of  the  kind,  too,  most  valued  for  manufac- 
facturing  purposes,  can  be  found  underlying,  in  rich  beds,  all  the  hills,  and 
above  the  ordinary  levels  of  the  country.  It  is  reached,  after  a few  dollars 
outlay,  by  horizontal  drifts,  not  perpendicular  shafts,  and  the  mines  thus 
opened  are  self  draining  and  self  ventilating.  Directly  across  from  Pitts- 
burgh the  coal  lies  200  feet  high  in  the  hills,  and  is  sent  down  by  cars  right 
into  the  coal  yards  of  the  mills,  foundries,  &c.,  stretched  along  the  base  of 
the  hills.  It  affords  a power  quite  as  cheap,  more  easily  regulated,  and 
more  constant  than  water.  If  it  is  found  profitable  to  transport  coal  from  a 
distance,  and  to  construct  steam  factories  within  the  sound  of  waterfalls,  as 
is  now  being  done  throughout  New  England,  consider  how  much  more  pro- 
fitable it  would  be  when  the  fa<  tones  are  sited  at  the  mouth  of  the  mines 
themselves.  The  very  best  coal  employed  for  the  generation  of  steam  costs, 
delivered  at  the  port  of  consumption,  only  from  fifty  cents  to  one  dollar  and 
a quarter  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds. 

It  is  clearly  manifest,  then,  that  Pittsburgh  will  in  time  surpass,  in  amount 
and  variety  of  products,  any  known  manuf^turing  city  in  the  world,  not 
even  excepting  English  Birmingham  or  Manchester.  Already  has  she  done 
much,  and  the  amount  and  value  of  her  multiform  fabrics  and  products  are 
not  only  not  estimated  and  appreciated  abroad,  but  Pittsburghers  themselves 
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have  no  adequate  idea  of  wbat  is  doing  within  their  own  precinets.  We 
shall  attempt,  in  a future  number,  to  present  a general  account  of  them, 
treating  of  their  amount,  variety  and  value  as  correctly  as  the  scanty  reliable 
data  at  our  command  will  allow,  and  deferring  a complete  statement  and 
classidcation  until  a regularly  authorized  and  authentic  census  is  properly 
undertaken  by  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  which,  in  justice  to  herself,  should  be 
no  longer  delayed.  All  branches  of  manufacturing  business  are  now  in  a 
high  state  of  activity  and  prosperity,  stimulated  to  unusual  effort  and  pro- 
ductiveness by  the  prospect  of  constantly  increasing  demand  and  good 
prodts.  All  the  rolling  mills,  glass  factories,  and  many  other  works  are  in 
operation  night  and  day,  and  it  is  estimated  that  for  1854,  the  amount  of 
coal,  manufacturing  and  other  products  will  not  be  less  than  $50,000,000. 

It  is  matter  of  muck  astonishment  that  the  attention  of  eastern  capitalists 
has  not  been  more  directed  to  Pittsburgh,  and  that  investments  which  pro- 
mise such  rich,  such  speedy,  and  such  certain  returns  have  not  long  ago  l^n 
made.  Capital  need  never  go  a-begging  as  long  as  there  is  abundance  of 
work  and  profit  for  an  additional  hundred  of  steam  engines.  The  efifect  of 
railroads  there  has  been  similar  to  that  which  occurs  in  other  cities,  to  make 
money  scarce  for  a time.  Increased  demand  and  facilities  require  increased 
capital  and  expenditure  for  augmenting  the  supply,  and  those  who  have  the 
desire  and  enterprise  to  establish  new  branches  would  have  to  take  the  re- 
quisite capital  from  their  respective  business,  for  the  available  capital  is  all 
actively  employed.  Thus  only  can  we  account  for  the  neglect,  that  would 
otherwise  be  unpardonable,  in  not  establishing  certain  manufactories  which 
would  pay  most  largely  and  munificently.  The  American  Railroad  Jour* 
nal^  in  a series  of  statements  and  calculations,  endeavored  to  demonstrate 
how  much  would  be  saved  by  manufacturing  locomotives  at  that  point,  and 
figured  out  a profit  of  50  to  100  per  cent  on  investment ; and  yet,  although 
several  attempts  have  been  made,  no  factory  is  yet  started.  No  place  com- 
bines so  many  advantages  for  their  construction  as  Pittsburgh : forged  work 
and  castings  cheap  and  abundant ; labor,  skill  and  cost  of  msterial  low ; any 
extent  of  cheap  water  navigation,  and  a network  of  variously  gauged  roads 
centering  in  the  city,  and  ramifying  indefinitely  to  the  West  and  ^uthwesU 
If  no  additional  Western  roads  were  to  be  constructed  there  would  be  ample 
demand  for  five  first  class  locomotive  factories,  five  passenger  car  factories, 
and  the  same  number  of  freight  car  factories.  These  last,  together  with 
chilled  wheels,  axles,  and  detached  pieces  of  brass,  iron  and  copper  locomo- 
tive work,  are  now  made  to  some  extent,  but  scarcely  a tithe  of  what  should 
be.  There  is  no  better  point  for  the  establishment  of  woolen  mills  for  the 
manufacture  of  coarse  blankets,  cassimerse,  shawls,  (he.,  Ac.  The  heavy 
yields  of  improved  fleeces  from  Washington  County,  Pennsylvania,  and  from 
Brook  County,  Virginia,  the  great  Western  woo^growing  districts,  is  con- 
veyed hundreds  of  miles  to  Eastern  mills,  where  power  is  dearer,  and  is 
returned  to  the  West,  where  power  is  cheap,  with  costs  of  two  transporta- 
tions added.  No  place  combines  more  advantages  for  the  manufacture  of 
wood  screws,  every  description  of  agricultural  implements,  all  kinds  of  heavy 
and  fine  cutlery,  railroad  iron  and  spikes,  every  variety  of  copper  working, 
and,  in  fact,  every  article  where  cheap  power,  cheap  timber,  skill,  and  metal- 
lic material  are  required,  and  where  the  facilities  for  reaching  an  accessible 
and  ever-extending  market  are  unsurpassed.  A survey  of  the  map,  and  an 
examination  into  the  resources  of  western  Pennsylvania,  will  prove  thia 
without  any  peradventure. 
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The  metal  and  blooms  now  used  at  Pittsburgh  are  procured  chiefly  from 
Venango,  Clarion,  Armstrong,  Juniata,  and  Huntingdon  Counties,  Pa.,  and 
floated  there  by  the  Alleghany  River,  and  canals.  Some  comes  from  the 
anthracite  regions  beyond  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  some  from  Hanging 
Rock,”  Ohio,  and  some  from  Cumberland  River,  Tennessee.  This  last,  being 
of  peculiar  quality,  is  used  chiefly  for  mixing  with  other  kinds.  Western 
Pennsylvania  has  enough  ore  within  its  bosom  to  last  for  ages,  containing 
from  30  to  60  per  cent  of  metallic  iron,  although  the  furnaces  do  not  get 
more  than  40  per  cent  generally.  This  waste  is  attributable,  it  is  thought, 
to  too  feeble  blasts,  and  other  causes. 

Most  of  the  furnaces  sold  out  by  the  sheriflT  during  the  last  five  years  are 
again  in  full  blast,  and  many  new  ones  have  been  built ; and  if  only  the  gov- 
ernment win  not  interfere  to  abolish  or  withdraw  protection,  the  iron  trade 
of  our  oountiy  will  be  independent  of  England  in  ten  years.  All  that  is  re- 
quired of  Pittsburgh,  to  keep  up  her  manufacturing  position,  is  to  be  fully 
up  to  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  appliances  of  skill  and  science,  to  increase  and 
multiply  in  every  manner  the  various  means  of  decreasing  the  price  of  mate- 
rial and  the  cost  of  reaching  it ; to  prepare  numerous  and  uninterrupted 
channels  by  which  the  products  of  capital  and  industry  may  go  all  lengths 
and  in  all  directions ; and,  finally,  by  conducting  herself  in  a liberal,  wise, 
and  honorable  spirit  towards  her  patrons,  so  that  it  may  become  not  only 
one’s  interest,  but  one’s  pleasure,  to  buy  of  her. 

2.  Supplies  of  Coal,  Pittsburgh  and  vicinity  will  always  supply  the 
North,  ^utb,  and  West  with  great  quantities  of  coal.  They  will  always 
need  it,  and  hhe  will  always  have  it  In  Ohio  and  Illinois,  and  other  dis- 
tricts in  the  West,  there  are  large  deposits  of  coal,  but  it,  so  far,  has  been 
what  is  called  “surface  coal,”  of  inferior  quality,  and  mixed  with  sulphur. 
There  is  a prospect,  however,  of  much  good  coal  being  mined,  and  that  for 
many  purposes  it  will  be  exclusively  used.  But  Pittsburgh  and  Mononga- 
hela  coal,  it  will  be  granted,  for  manufacturing  purposes,  for  steamboats  and 
vessels,  for  locomotives,  and  for  gas,  will  always  command  a premium  and  a 
ready  market ; and  as  long  as  they  can  find  it  of  such  excellent  quality  and 
of  so  inexhaustible  abundance ; as  long  as  they  can  mine  and  load  it  so 
cheaply,  and  can  transport  it  so  easily,  its  working  and  sale  will,  for  many 
years  to  come,  aflford  remunerative  profits.  The  prices  which  western  and 
southwestern  localities  pay  for  coal  in  times  of  low  water,  and  consequent 
scarcity,  are  very  high,  and  this  demand  will  constantly  increase,  with  the 
spread  of  population  and  the  multiplication  of  the  steam-engine. 

The  coal  trade  of  Pittsburgh  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  but  will  evidently  mag- 
nify every  year.  The  fluctuations  and  dangers  of  river  navigation  have  hith- 
erto rendered  its  delivery  to  the  West  uncertain  and  costly ; but  the  practice 
now  be^nning  to  be  adopted,  of  carrying  in  barges,  as  also  an  improved 
navigation  of  the  Ohio,  will  much  diminish  the  prices  and  augment  the  con- 
sumption. It  will  likewise  have  the  effect  of  driving  the  small  dealers  out 
of  the  trade,  as  it  requires  more  capital  than  in  the  present  flat-boat  style. 
The  Northwest,  too,  and  the  lake  regions,  which  have  been  hitherto  shut  out 
from  all  coal  measures,  will  be  supplied  in  jiart  from  Pittsburgh,  and  in  part 
by  Alleghany  Valley  Railroad  through  Buffalo.  The  source  from  which 
Pittsburgh  and  the  West  is  supplied  with  coal  is  called  the  “Great  Pitts- 
burgh Seam and,  according  to  the  reports  of  two  eminent  geologists, 
Rogers  and  Trego,  “ is  the  most  important  and  extensively  accessible  seam  of 
coal  in  our  western  coal  measures.  Careful  examinations  have  shown  that 
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it  spreads  uninterruptedly  over  the  whole  Talley  of  the  Monongahela,  from 
the  base  of  Chestnut  Ridge  to  the  western  bounds  of  the  State.  It  oonsbts 
of  three  parts : first,  the  main  breast  of  coal,  varying  from  five  to  nine-and-a- 
half  feet  thick,  of  pure  and  compact  coal ; above  this  a layer  of  clay,  and 
over  this  another  bed  of  coal,  forming  the  roof  of  the  mine.”  Trego  says — 
“ It  yields  from  five-and-a  half  to  nine-and-a  half  feet  of  the  purest  and  best 
kind  of  coal,  and  is  attended  throughout  its  whole  course  with  the  most  val- 
uable deposits  of  limestone,  existing  to  it  always  in  the  same  relation.” 
Taylor,  in  his  large  work  on  coal,  says  that  **this  bed  has  been  traced 
through  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio,  to  the  length  of  225  miles,  and 
maximum  breadth  of  100  miles.  Besides  this  main  bed  at  Pittsburgh, 
there  is  another  seam  alK>ve  water  level,  of  less  value,  on  account  of  its  inter- 
mixture of  sUte.  It  has  been  ascertained,  during  the  boring  for  salt  water 
opposite  to  Pittsburgh,  that  four  good  seams,  besides  two  small  ones,  lie  at 
a considerable  depth  below  the  surface.”  And,  lastly,  to  take  an  extract 
from  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  the  eminent  geologist,  in  his  **  Travels  in  North 
America:” — **From  Uniontown  we  went  to  Brownsville,  on  the  Mononga- 
heia,  where  the  country  consists  of  coal  measures.  I was  truly  astonished^ 
now  that  I had  entered  the  hydrographical  basin  of  the  Ohio,  at  beholding 
the  richness  of  the  seams  of  coal,  which  appear  everywhere  on  the  flanks  of 
the  hills,  and  at  the  bottoms  of  the  valleys,  and  which  are  accessible  in  a 
degree  which  I never  witnessed  elsewhere.  The  time  has  not  yet  arrived — 
the  soil  being  still  densely  covered  with  the  primeval  forest,  and  manufac- 
turing industry  in  its  infancy — when  the  full  value  of  this  inexhaustible  sup- 
ply of  cheap  fuel  can  be  appreciated ; but  the  resources  which  it  will  one 
day  aflbrd  to  a region  capable  by  its  agricultural  produce  alone  of  support- 
ing a large  population,  are  truly  magnificent.  In  order  to  estimate  the  ad- 
vantages of  such  a region,  we  must  reflect  that  three  great  navigable  rivers 
(the  Alleghany,  Monongahela,  and  Ohio)  intersect  it,  and  lay  open  on  their 
l^nks  the  level  seams  of  coal.  I found  at  Brownsville  a bed,  ten  feet  thick, 
of  good  bituminous  coal,  commonly  called  the  ^ Pittsburgh  Seam,’  breaking 
out  in  the  river  clifik  near  the  water’s  edge.  So  great  are  the  facilities  for 
procuring  this  fuel,  that  already  is  it  found  profitable  to  convey  it  in  flat- 
boats  for  the  use  of  steamships  at  New  Orleans,  2,000  miles  distant,  in  spite 
of  the  dense  forests  bordering  the  intermediate  river  plains,  whose  timber 
may  bo  obtained  for  the  cost  of  felling  it.” 

These  flatboats,  mentioned  by  Lyell,  are  now  generally  used.  They  go 
out  in  pairs,  with  sweepers  on  each  side,  and  will  contain  from  20,000  to 
25,000  bushels  per  pair.  Each  pair  requires  about  twelve  men  to  navigate 
them.  As  when  full  they  draw  flom  five  and-a-half  to  seven-and-a-half  feet 
of  water,  it  is  not  considered  safe  to  stand  out  except  on  a “ nine-foot  rise,” 
although,  on  account  of  long  drouths,  and  consequent  high  prices,  they  often 
attempt  it  on  an  eight-and-a-half,  and  even  an  eight  feet  stage  of  water. 
There  are  generally  two  such  stages  a year,  when  these  boats  go  out  in  fleets, 
numbering  from  250  to  300  boats.  As  the  bottoms  of  the  boats  are  not 
over  a foot  from  the  bottom  of  the  river,  and  the  exposed  part  only  a foot  or 
two  out  of  water,  there  is  great  danger  of  their  being  sunk,  both  by  snags 
and  storms,  and  boats  with  ail  their  freights  are  frequently  completely  lost. 

In  the  rise  occurring  about  the  15th  of  January  last,  over  65  pairs  of  boats, 
eont^ning  1,600,000  bushels  of  coal,  were  sunk  by  a storm,  and  several 
hands  drowned.  To  guard  against  these  dangers,  and  to  provide  a more 
uniform  BU|q)ly  of  coal,  the  principal  owners  are  building  barges,  which 
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draw  lees  water,  and  which  are  to  be  towed  down  and  up ; ibis  will  prevent 
the  supply  of  coal  fi^om  ever  getting  so  low  as  it  has  been  this  Fall. 

As  no  regular  or  official  statistics  are  kept  of  this  trade,  we  take  the  state- 
ment of  C.  S.  Ejster,  of  Pittsburgh,  which  was  prepared  for  and  published 
in  the  Philadelphia  Regisier^  which  is  a tolerably  fair  but  too  low  estimate 
of  last  year's  business.  During  the  year  1854,  while  the  home  consumption 
will  be  much  increased,  the  amount  exported  from  Pittsburgh  will  be  nearly 
doubled. 


Domestic  uses bushels.  18,000,000 

Rolling  mills 6,875,000 

Founchies 640,000 

Glass  houses 600,000 

Engine  and  machine  shops 600,000 

Cotton  factories 100,000 

Glass  works  (two) 200,000 

Public  buildings 160,000 

Miscellaneous  engines,  die. 900,000 

Steamboats 840,000 


Total  consumption 22,806,000 

Amount  exported  from  Pittsburgh  to  other  places 14,408,921 


Total  amount,  in  bushels 86,708,921 

Total  amount  in  tons  of  2,240  IIm 1,81 1,088 


The  Monongahela  River,  throughout  the  whole  length  of  which  lie  vast 
and  accessible  beds  of  coal,  has  as  yet  been  opened  up  by  means  of  slack- 
water  navigation  only  as  far  as  Brownsville,  but  will  shortly,  by  the  addition 
of  three  dams,  be  navigable  as  far  as  Fairmount,  Va.,  on  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad,  and  thus  vastly  increase  the  supply.  These  are  the  black 
diamond"  mines,  as  the  Pennsylvania  ore  beds  are  the  “gold  diggings”  by 
which  Pittsburgh  is  destined  to  rise  to  power  and  influence,  and  their  im- 
portance to  her  may  be  computed  by  one  more  extract  from  McCullough : — 

“ It  is  hardly  possible  to  exaggerate  the  advantages  England  derives  from 
her  vast  beds  of  coal.  Our  coal  mines  are  the  principal  source  of  our  man- 
u&cturing  and  commercial  prosperity.  Since  the  invention  of  the  steam- 
engine  coal  has  become  of  the  highest  importance  as  a moving  power ; and 
no  nation,  however  favorably  situated  in  other  respects,  not  plentifully  sup- 
plied with  this  mineral,  need  hope  to  rival  those  that  are,  in  most  branches 
of  manufacturing  industry.  To  what  is  the  astonishing  increase  of  Glasgow, 
Manchester,  Birmingham,  Leeds,  and  Sheffield,  and  the  comparatively  sta- 
tionary or  declining  state  of  Canterbury,  Winchester,  Salisbury,  and  other 
towns  in  the  south  of  England,  to  be  ascribed  ? The  abundance  of  coal  in 
the  north,  and  its  scarcity  and  high  price  in  the  south,  is  the  reed  cause  of 
the  discrepancy.  Our  coal  mines  have  conferred  a thousand  times  more 
real  advantage  on  us  than  we  have  derived  from  the  conquest  of  the  Mogul 
Empire,  or  than  we  should  have  reaped  from  the  dominion  of  Mexico  and 
Peru.” 

The  a fortiori  application  here  is  manifest,  and  it  is  because  that  “ we 
eannot  exaggerate  its  importance  ” that  we  devote  so  much  space  to  its 
consideration. 

In  Beaver  County,  Pa.,  and  along  the  route  of  the  Alleghany  Valley  Rail- 
road, have  been  found  some  exceedingly  valuable  deposits  of  the  richest  and 
purest  cannel  coal.  From  the  Beaver  mines  a road  of  six  miles  is  now  being 
OODstructed^  to  unite  them  with  the  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  road,  when  the 
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greatest  quantity  will  be  sent  to  the  lake  citaee  and  to  New  York  city  fat 
The  huge  roass  of  cannel  coal  on  exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace  waa 
from  this  mine,  and  is  of  remarkable  richness,  and  equal  to  the  best  spedes 
of  Scotch  cannel.  The  vein  from  which  it  was  derived  is  in  some  places 
fully  hfteen  feet  thick. 

In  the  April  number  we  will  briefly  discuss  the  third  great  purpose  for 
which  Pittsburgh  is  destined,  viz.,  to  be  a distributing  £pot  for  we  East 
and  West,  when  we  will  take  a comprehensive  survey  of  the  eastern  and 
western  system  of  roads  which  maae  Pittsburgh  a converging  point : the 
local  measures  of  improvement  which  will  influence  the  Commerce  of  the 
dty ; and  will  also  give  a statement  of  the  various  manufactures  established 
there,  their  value,  and  growing  importance. 


Art.  IF.--TR1DE  AND  COMIERCB  OF  ST.  LOUIS  IN  18SI. 

Continuing  a plan  adopted  several  years  since  in  regard  to  the  principal 
commercial  cities  in  the  Western  and  Southern  parts  of  the  Union,  we  are 
again  able  to  present  our  readers  with  the  history  and  statistics  of  the  trade 
and  Commerce  of  St  Louis  for  the  year  ending  December  81st  1853.  In 
a paper  which  we  prepared  and  published  in  the  Merchants'  Magazine  for 
August  1846,  (vol.  vi.,  pp.  162-1  Yl,)  we  gave  a brief  historical  sketch  of 
St  Louis,  and  its  commercial  and  industrial  progress.  In  March,  1851,  (vol. 
xxiv.,  pp.  298-316,)  we  published  the  annual  statement  of  the  Missouri 
Republican^  for  the  year  ending  December  3l8t  1850  ; and  in  March,  1852, 
(vol.  xxvi.,  pp.  306-325,)  the  statement  for  1851,  and  again,  last  year,  in 
April,  1853,  (vol.  xxviii.,  pp.  420-438,)  a similar  history  and  review  for  the 
year  1852.  From  Alfred  Vinton,  Esq.,  the  President  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  St  Louis,  we  have  received  in  pamphlet  form,  the  un- 
usually elaborate  annual  review  and  statistics  of  the  trade  and  Commerce  of 
that  city,  as  originally  prepared  for  and  published  in  the  Missouri  Republic 
can.  The  business  of  St  Louis,  as  will  be  seen,  exhibits  a gratifying  in- 
crease over  that  of  any  other  noticed  for  several  years.” 

In  the  immense  transactions  of  the  year,  involving  diversifled  interests  and 
embracing  every  department  of  industrial  pursuits,  requiring  credit  and  means  to 
an  almost  unlimited  extent  it  is  gratifying  to  record  the  fact  that  the  business 
men  of  St.  Louis  preserved  their  usual  prudence  and  sagacity  unimpaired,  and 
added  additional  evidences  to  their  high  character  for  probity  and  honor.  Not 
an  instance  that  can  at  present  be  recurred  to,  throws  a shade  on  the  year’s  bu^ 
ness— every  promise  was  met,  every  reliance  supported  in  good  faith,  and  all  the 
varied  interests  subserved  upon  principles  of  equity  and  fmmess,  cdculated  to 
impress  other  communities  most  favoraoly.  In  making  these  commendatory  re- 
marks, we  do  not  design  them  to  be  confined  to  our  citizens  alone.  Shippers  to 
this  port,  from  the  various  States  adjoining,  exhibited  the  same  spirit,  and  per- 
haps no  city  and  country  of  the  same  dimensions,  enjoying  a trade  of  similar 
character,  can  show  less  of  misunderstanding  between  parties.  Such  mutual  con- 
fidence cannot  but  result  profitably ; from  such  confidence  will  spring  a continued 
prosperity,  and  to  this  will  be  attributed  in  the  future,  in  a great  degree,  the  re- 
gard this  metropolis  will  enjoy  when  varied  avenues  shall  have  been  opened  to 
divert  its  trade. 

Our  city  improvements  are  commensurate  with  the  agricultural  growth  of  the 
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mnronndinij^  eonntiy.  Coinmercial  building  have  ^wn  up  during*  the  year, 
which  for  finish  and  capacity  exceed  any  other  erections.  Public  edifices  also 
adorn  the  city,  devoted  as  well  to  secular  as  religious  purposes,  heretofore  un- 
surpassed for  dimensions  and  architectural  beauty.  The  borders  of  the  city  are 
extended,  and  residences  dot  the  eminences  far  beyond  the  old  boundaries. 

The  past  can  show  no  corresponding  period  superior  to  the  year  just  closed 
for  general  pood  health.  Not  the  slightest  epidemic  prevailed,  and  our  bills  of 
mortality  will  compare  well  with  the  most  favored  locality  in  the  whole  length 
and  breadth  of  the  Union.  This  health  continued  during  a heavy  influx  of  popu- 
lation, the  greater  part  of  which  passed  through  infected  regions  on  the  way  to 
St.  Louis.  The  city,  too,  throughout  the  year  was  crowded — scarce  a house  was 
tenantless,  and  it  is  safe  to  state,  from  observation,  in  the  absence  of  any  official 
data,  that  the  population  of  St  Louis  never  was  greater.  It  will  appear,  when 
the  ofiScial  census  is  taken  in  the  spring,  that  a large  addition  was  made  daring 
the  year  to  our  population. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  St  Louis  we  have  the  statistics  and  tran^ 
actions  of  a railway  to  add  to  the  river  Commerce— and  a flattering  statement  it 
will  be  found.  The  Pacific  Railroad  is  now  completed  for  a distance  of  only  40 
miles.  It  runs  this  distance  through  a portion  of  country  which  has  not,  although 
contiguous  to  St  Louis,  been  brought  under  cultivation.  Hardly  a farm  is 
to  be  observed  along  the  whole  route,  while  the  present  terminus  is  in  a dense 
forest,  and  the  facilities  for  gaining  the  depot  are  of  the  most  primitive  order. 
This  step  in  the  great  line  now  already  begun  to  connect  the  Mississippi  with 
the  Pacific — St  Louis  with  San  Francisco— has  over-paid  the  expenses  of  trans- 
portation more  than  ten  thousand  dollars ! Such  a result  must  convince  the 
most  incredulous  of  the  importance  as  well  as  profit  of  these  improvements.  As 
this  road  shall  progress,  penetrating  districts  already  well  settled  and  highly  cul- 
tivated, and  as  on  either  side  of  it,  stimulated  by  the  facilities  offered  to  reach  a 
market  cheaply  and  expeditiously,  the  country  becomes  better  populated  and 
well  improved,  the  business  will,  of  course,  be  immeasurably  enhanced,  and  at 
no  distant  day  the  receipts  will  equal  those  of  one  of  our  up^r  rivers. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad  announce  that 
that  work  will  be  completed  to  Vincennes,  on  the  Wabash,  by  next  July.  St. 
Louis  has  a right  to  expect  from  this  road  a heavy  accession  to  her  commercial 
resources.  The  route  traverses  a section  of  country  which  lies  far  removed  from 
any  navigable  stream — too  far  to  admit  of  land  carriage  on  the  products  for 
which  the  soil  and  climate  are  best  adapted — and  this  means  of  conveyance  will, 
of  course,  fill  op  the  country  with  an  industrious  population.  For  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  miles  this  road  runs  through  the  rich  prairies  and  wood-lands  of 
the  opposite  State,  terminating  this  division  of  its  course  in  the  Wabash  Valley, 
one  of  the  richest  agricultural  sections  in  the  whole  West 

To  show  the  business  of  the  year,  we  compare  the  receipts  of  some  of  iho 
leading  articles,  and  give  the  increase  and  decrease  as  follows : 


18a 

18SI. 

laerease. 

DeereaM. 

Tobacco 

hhds. 

14,058 

12,886 

49,122 

10,102 

10,528 

63,850 

8,951 

u 

1^858 

Hemp 

14,228 

Lead 

409,814 

442,218 

82,904 

68,870 

• . • • 

Flour 

181,888 

200,208 

Wheat 

1,591,886 

2,071.487 

485,541 

Com 

844,720 

459,192 

114,473 

Oats 

328,081 

464,062 

140,981 

• • • • 

Barley  and  malt. . . • 

47,264 

62,885 

15,621 

• • • • 

Pork 

I^rd  

....  bbls.  A trca. 

66,306 

42,515 

11,815 

78,854 

85,168 

16,889 

12,048 

7,847 

u 

....kga^CDs.,  Ac. 

5,074 

Whisl^ 

46,446 

51,207 

4,761 

• • • • 

Hides 

Bafffiinir.. 

97,148 

8,650 

42,121 

101,440 

2,826 

58,487 

4,292 

i,m 

ftlSflope 

16,816 
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Taking  the  bnsiness  generally  of  the  produce  and  grocery  markets,  the  exceas 
of  the  year  just  closed  over  the  transactions  of  last,  will  range  between  three  and 
five  miUionH  of  dollars. 

Exchanges.  It  is  generally  known  that  the  main  bases  for  exchange  are  the 
products  of  the  country.  The  exchanges  act  as  a barometer,  as  regar&  business 
and  trade.  When  imports  are  not  excessive  and  the  exports  fair,  exchange  rules 
low ; and,  on  the  contrary,  when  the  imports  are  heavy,  exceeding  the  exports 
of  the  products  of  the  country,  the  unhealthfulness  of  business,  with  indebted- 
ness, are  perceptible.  An  advance  in  exchanges,  and  a necessity  for  shipments 
of  coin  in  large  sums  to  liquidate  balances  and  produce  an  equilibrium,  result 
immediately.  When  this  is  effected  a decline  again  takes  place.  Heavy  ship- 
mens  of  com  to  foreign  countries  will  soon  produce  a reaction ; but  while  this 
reaction  is  going  on,  a reaction  is  also  taking  place  in  the  business  of  the  coun- 
try. A check  is  given  to  business,  and  a general  system  of  contraction  neoeass* 
rily  follows.  The  banks — while  coin  in  large  amounts  is  drawn  from  the  vaults 
and  shipped  abroad — curtail  their  loans  and  discounts,  which,  if  continued  but 
for  a ^ort  period,  produces  a stringency  in  the  money  market,  impairs  confi- 
dent and  excites  distrust  in  the  solvency  of  the  business  community.  This 
feeling  is  produced  throughout  the  whole  country,  and  affects  all  departments  of 
trade.  Therefore,  every  business  man,  who  does  not  wish  to  be  taken  by  sur- 
prise, should  watch  closely  the  course  of  the  exchanges,  and  shape  his  transac- 
tions accordingly.  We  Imve  only  to  look  back  a few  months  to  observe  the 
truth  of  the  above.  It  is  generally  known  that  our  foreign  importations  have  been 
very  heavy  during  the  past  year — ^greatly  in  excess  of  exports ; as  a necessary 
consequence  foreign  exchange  advanced,  and  coin  in  large  amounts  was  sent  for- 
ward to  liquidate  the  balance.  This  aspect  of  affairs  alarmed  the  banking  insti- 
tutions on  the  sea  board,  and  the  result  was  a contraction  and  a curtailment  of 
their  loans  and  discount^  in  New  York  alone,  to  the  amount  of  fifteen  millions, 
which  produced  a stringency  in  the  money  market  and  high  rates  of  interest.  It 
was  almost  impossible  to  convert  long  time  paper  into  money,  which  the  impor- 
ters had  taken  in  payment  of  their  goods,  and  this  checked  foreign  importers 
from  remitting,  owing  to  their  inability  to  raise  money  unless  at  ruinous  rates  of 
interest.  This  development  exhibited  the  inflated  and  speculative  business  of 
the  eastern  cities,  together  with  the  country  generally,  and  the  dependence  upon 
the  banks  for  facilities.  As  the  banks  relax^  and  extended  their  discounts  and 
loans,  coin  began  again  to  go  forward,  and  foreign  exchange  advanced. 

The  same  princi^e  which  governs  and  controls  the  excWiges  of  the  eastern 
cities  with  foreign  countries,  likewise  controls  and  governs  the  exchanges  of  the 
interior  with  the  eastern  and  southern  cities.  Admitting  the  principle  to  hold 
good,  and  it  will  be  perceived  from  the  following  ruling  rates  for  exchange  du- 
ring the  past  year,  that  the  business  of  our  city  and  the  surrounding  country  has 
been,  and  is  in  a healthy  and  prosperous  condition.  The  selling  rates  of  exchange 
on  the  eastern  cities  and  New  Orleans,  have  been  as  follows : — 


January  .... 

SaBtem  Cities. 
Par. 

New  Orleans 
4 Premium. 

July 

Esstem  Cities. 
Par. 

New  Or 
Par. 

February  . . . 

Par. 

4 PremiuoDL 

August  .... 

4 Premium. 

Par. 

March ...... 

Par. 

Par. 

September  . 

4 Preminm. 

Par. 

April 

i Premium. 

Par. 

October .... 

Premium. 

Par. 

May 

4 Premium. 

Par. 

November.. . 

1 Premium. 

Par. 

June 

4 Premium. 

Par. 

December  . . 

^ Premium. 

Par. 

The  above  quoted  rates  for  eastern  and  New  Orleans  exchange  denote  that 
the  exports  of  the  products  of  the  West  were  abundant  to  supiny  the  demand, 
and  the  low  rates  at  which  it  was  sold  also  shows  the  healthfuiness  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  West.  The  exchanges  also  denote  the  amount  of  business  between 
the  several  cities.  We  estimate  the  amount  of  exchanges  sold  by  the  Bank  of 
Missouri  and  private  bankers,  during  the  past  year  at  not  less  than  $38,000,000. 
This  does  not  include  the  floating  exchange,  which  the  bank  and  bankers  do  not 
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touch,  but  is  of  that  description  made  and  remitted  by  the  merchants  tbemseWes. 
This  class  of  exchange  we  estimate  at  not  less  than  $4,000,000  additional.  These 
estimates  exhibit  a great  increase  in  the  sales  of  exchange  within  the  ^t  two 
years.  The  Committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  their  report  of  January, 
1852,  in  relation  to  the  amount  of  exchanges  sold  in  our  city,  remark  as  follows: 
“^e  amount  of  exchanges  sold  during  the  past  year  we  estimate  at  twenty-two 
millions  of  dollars,  the  bank  supplying  two  million  of  dollars,  whilst  the  bankers 
afford  the  remaining  twenty.” 

Mohet.  At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1853  our  money  market  was  very 
easy,  and  continued  so  daring  the  spring  and  part  of  the  summer  months,  and 
until  the  period  referred  to^  when  the  New  York  city  banks  became  alarmed  at 
the  large  importations  and  the  heavy  indebtedness  of  the  country,  and  the  exnec- 
ted  calls  for  large  amounts  of  coin  for  shipment  to  Europe  in  payment  of  bal- 
sDces.  The  banks  of  the  city  immediately  commenced  curtailing,  and  in  fifteen 
weeks  they  decreased  their  loans  and  discounts,  as  their  weekly  reports  show 
fifteen  millions  of  dollars.  The  banks  of  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore, 
also  curtailed  their  discounts  in  a corresponding  ratio.  This  curtailment  produced 
a stringency  in  the  money  market  there,  and  rates  of  interest  ruled  in  the  street 
from  1 i to  2 per  cent  per  month  for  good  commercial  paper.  This  tightness 
was  immediately  felt  here,  first  by  our  private  bankers,  in  the  redaction  and  loss 
of  their  deposits,  and  the  constant  calls  made  upon  them  for  money  by  their  cus- 
tomers to  meet  obligations  in  the  Atlantic  cities — for  the  facilities  heretofore  ex- 
tended had  been  necessarily  cut  off  by  the  inability  of  their  eastern  friends  to 
obtain  the  usual  banking  accommodations.  There  was  a good  demand  for  eastern 
exchange,  and  our  private  bankers*  cash  balances  with  their  eastern  correspon- 
dents were  soon  greatly  reduced ; and  as  their  time  paper,  which  all  held  in  large 
Bum^  could  not  be  used  unless  at  the  high  current  rate  of  interes^  they  were 
not  in  a position  to  grant  the  facilities  ask^.  The  results  of  the  stringency  has 
been  to  induce  money  from  the  country  to  bo  sent  to  St  Louis  for  investment, 
at  the  high  rate  of  1 to  14  per  cent  per  month.  It  is  generally  the  case  that 
during  the  pork  season  large  sums  of  money  are  needed  to  send  into  the  country 
for  investment  in  that  article,  which,  as  a general  thing  is  not  returned  again, 
until  the  spring  of  the  year.  The  old  year  just  passed  closed  with  a very  tight 
and  stringent  money  market  and  high  rate  of  interest. 

The  lands  in  our  immediate  vicinity  and  throughout  the  western  country  have 
advanced  within  the  past  two  years  astonishingly,  and  enough  to  make  the  own- 
ers and  occupants  immensely  wealthy.  City  property  has  advanced  correspond- 
ingly, and  as  a necessary  consequence  rents  have  also  advanced.  The  prices  of 
grain,  and  other  products  of  the  agriculturists  of  the  West,  have  maintained  and 
commanded  high  prices. 

The  several  railroad  companies,  in  the  progress  of  completion  in  this  State  and 
Illinois,  have  expended  many  millions  of  capital  for  labor,  materials,  d&c.,  upon 
them.  We  estimate  the  amount  of  expenditure  on  the  several  roads  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  our  city,  and  within  the  circuit  of  trade  with  us,  at  ten  millions 
of  dollars.  The  disbursement  of  this  large  sum,  and  the  prospective  facilities  of 
the  easy  and  cheap  rates  of  transporting  to  market  the  products  from  that  part  of 
the  country  which  has  heretofore  been  uncultivated  and  unsettled,  has  caused  the 
land  to  be  readily  sought  alter  adjacent  to  the  railroads,  and  the  prices  have  there- 
fore advanced  amazingly,  and  far  beyond  the  sanguine  expectations  of  the  pro- 
jectors of  the  railroad  companies. 

The  manufacturing  establishments  in  our  city  have  likewise  added,  and  are 
continuing  to  add,  greatly  to  its  wealth.  The  capital  required  to  put  in  operation 
these  estimlishments  is  immense,  and  the  labor  demanded  to  conduct  and  carry  on 
the  business  appertaining  to  them  is  surprising  to  those  not  familiar  with  them, 
and  the  money  required  to  be  paid  out  weekly  by  them  for  labor  only,  is  likewise 
very  great. 

Manufacturing  establishments  tend  greatly  to  enrich  a city,  and  as  a necessary 
eonsequence  the  surrounding  country.  The  necesearies  demanded  by  the  labor- 
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ers  in  manufactnriDg  establishments,  create  a home  market  for  many  arUdes  of 
produce  that  would  have  to  be  sent  to  other  cities  for  disposal. 

We  have  a large  stock  trade  with  California,  by  the  plains,  the  proceeds  of 
which  is  returned  to  us  in  gold  coin,  and  adds  to  the  wealth  of  the  West 

The  emigrants  from  the  Western  States  to  California,  a few  years  ago,  are 
constantly  returning,  home  with  the  gold  they  have  dug  out  of  the  earth,  and  it 
is  thus  being  disseminated  throughout  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

The  emigration  from  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States  to  the  West  eontJnnes 
large,  and  the  foreign  emigration  heavy.  We  have  no  data  by  which  to  tell  the 
aggregate  amount  of  capital  brought  to  the  West  by  foreigners  annually ; but 
that  item,  doubtless,  is  immense.  Those  who  do  not  bring  any  actual  money, 
but  a robust  person,  and  ability  to  assist  in  developing  the  resources  of  the  coun- 
try, we  look  upon  as  actually  adding  to  the  wealth  of  the  country. 

The  Bakk  of  Missouri.  We  need  hardly  tell  our  readers  that  the  Constitu- 
tion restricts  banking  operations,  bv  incorporated  institutions,  to  one  Bank  and 
five  branches.  The  Parent  Bank  is  located  in  St.  Louis,  and  the  entire  capital  is 
about  $1,200,000.  One-half  of  this  sum  is  allotted  to  the  branches,  and  the  other 
half  constitutes  the  active  capital  of  the  Bank  in  this  city.  This,  it  will  readily  be 
conceded,  is  a very  insufficient  banking  capiUd,  but  it  has  been  used  so  as  to  as- 
sist very  materially  the  business  of  our  citizens.  On  application  in  the  proper 
quarter,  we  learn  that  the  “Local  Discounts,”  from  January  1,  1863,  to  Dec,  Slst 
of  the  same  year,  amounted  to  $5,592,271  61 ; and  the  “Exchange  purchased” 
for  the  feame  period  was  $6,343,433  08 ; making  the  total  business  of  the  Bank 
for  the  year,  $11,935,704  69.  This  business  has  been  done  upon  a capital  of 
$600,000,  and  safely  done.  We  may  be  allowed  to  say,  that  it  shows  good  man- 
agement on  the  part  of  the  President  and  Directors,  and  an  earnest  desire  to 
meet,  as  far  as  was  in  their  power,  the  wants  of  the  community.  It  will  soon  be 
a matter  for  the  consideration  of  the  people  of  the  State,  whetlier  these  facilities, 
as  well  as  those  which  may  have  been  extended  by  the  branches,  shall  be  with- 
drawn altogether,  by  a reiusal  of  the  Legislature  to  renew  the  charter  of  this 
Bank,  or  to  create  a new  one  in  its  stead,  if  this  shnll  be  deemed  most  advisable. 
The  Constitution  provides  for  a Bank  and  branches,  the  capital  of  which  shall  not 
exceed  $5,000,000.  All  this,  and  more,  is  wanted  for  the  commercial  and  bu^ 
ness  operations  of  the  State,  and  this  extent  of  capital  ought  not  to  be  denied  to 
us.  We  would  prefer  to  see  it  divided  among  a number  of  Banks,  so  as  to  in- 
duce healthful  competition,  and  to  keep  each  other  straight;  but  as  this  cannot 
be  done,  the  use  of  all  the  capital  provided  for  by  the  Constitution  should  be  se- 
cured by  legislative  enactment  There  Is  no  city  in  the  Union  where  money  can 
be  so  well  invested  in  Banks  as  St  Louis,  as  the  dividends  of  our  Banks  for  the 
past  year  will  establish ; and  a good  charter  would  insure  the  subscription  of  any 
amount  of  stock.* 

Hemp.  The  increase  of  receipts  over  lost  year,  in  this  important  staple,  foot 
up  about  14,324  bales,  making  an  aggregate  of  63,450,  against  49,124  for  1852. 
When  to  this  is  added  the  enhanced  rates  at  which  the  article  ruled,  (a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  crop  bringing  as  high  as  20  per  cent  advance  on  Uie  sales  of 
the  previous  season,}  a money  balance  in  favor  of  the  present  year  may  safely  be 
estimated  at  from  $200,000  to  $300,000.  The  following  table  shows  the  com- 
parative prices  of  1852  and  1853: — 


* Since  the  above  was  written  the  Bank  statement  haa  been  publiahed,  and  the  dividend  dechped 
for  the  past  elx  muntba  of  the  year.  It  amply  auatalna  our  posiitun,  that  in  no  eeotloa  of  the  Unloe 
can  a Bank  make  so  much  roon^y  as  in  Su  Louis  and  Miesonrl,  and  nowhere  is  banking  capital  raors 
necessary  for  actnal  basinem  operalious.  For  the  six  months  ending  the  31st  of  December,  tbe  Bank 
declared  a dividend  of  Tan  paa  caar  on  ita  capital ; and  for  tbe  first  six  mootba  of  tbe  year,  a divi- 
dend of  savaa  per  cent  was  dedared—roaklog  the  dividend  for  the  year  savanTSSK  per  omit,  lids 
wes  done,  too,  after  passing  f24,306  10  to  tbe  Ountiogeiit  Fund,  as  required  by  the  charter,  being  one 
per  cent  npon  the  capital  stock  lor  each  six  montha— and  ma|Klog  the  aoenmnlated  Oontingent  nmd 
a fraction  lees  than  4100,000.  Even  aUer  declMrlng  ibis  dividend,  and  setting  aside  this  ooe  per  oen^ 
there  is  still  an  uodiviUed  surplus  of  425,349  53,  placed  to  the  credit  of  ^ interest  nod  Exchange.” 
It  may  be  added,  that  out  of  the  43^174  40,  earned  daring  the  year,  the  sam  of  4168,978  44  was 
earned  by  the  Parent  Bank  alone. 
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18SI. 

18SI.  , 

isn. 

1861. 

January.. 

....  $76  . $9S 

$90  * $108 

July 

72  . 86 

96  a 

120 

February 

....  75  a 

90 

100  a 116 

August 

68  a 87 

100  a 

119 

March  . . . 

60  a 

86 

96  a 112 

September.... 

88  a 91 

106  a 

122 

April . . . 

60  a 

76 

86  a 108 

('October 

88  a 100 

110  a 

127 

May 

....  62  a 

78 

92  a 112 

November 

92  a 100 

106  a 

180 

June.... 

82 

80  a 106 

December  .... 

88  a 107 

119  a 

180 

Taking  the  lowest  and  highest  figare  of  each  year,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
advance  for  1853  is  considerably  over  20  per  cent,  but  as  this  method  of  com- 
puting relative  values  may  not  hold  good,  especially  under  the  circumstances  of 
the  present  case,  we  give  the  above  sum,  which,  embracing  as  it  does  the  increase 
in  the  receipts,  estimated  at  $120  per  ton,  will  hardly  be  considered  over  the 
mark — say  three  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

At  the  close  of  1862,  the  residue  on  the  market,  unsold,  amount  to  500  bales. 
This  was  gradually  reduced  during  January,  and  about  the  middle  of  February 
the  last  hundred  bales  of  this  residue  brought  $116.  As  stated  in  our  prefatory 
remarks,  the  rivers  above  were  but  temporarily  obstructed  by  ice,  and  in  Janu- 
ary the  first  lot  came  forward  from  the  Upper  Mississippi,  consisting  of  38  bales. 
In  Februa^  647  bales  were  received  from  the  Missouri,  and  300  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi. The  good  price  at  which  the  old  stock  closed  out  stimulated  shippers, 
and  receipts  became  heavy  at  an  earlier  day  than  usual.  In  March  the  Missouri 
sent  out  8,000  bales,  the  tloper  Mississippi  685,  and  the  Illinois  103 ; and  from 
this  time  until  the  close  or  August,  shipments  continued  large.  We  give,  for 
greater  convenience,  in  this  connection,  a comparative  statemeut  of  monthly  re- 
ceipts for  the  past  two  years : 


m 

18SI. 1 

i8;i 

18St. 

January. 

17 

88 

July 

7,808 

February 

812 

847  I 

August....... 

6,811 

6,252 

March 

6,746 

8,689 

September. . . . 

2,882 

1,878 

April 

4,737 

7,539 

12,420 

October. 

1,719 

May 

10,687 

November  . . . . 

1,080 

1,883 

June 

Total 

9,712 

10,928 

December 

658 

49,124 

296 

68,448 

The  first  lots  from  the  Missouri,  in  February,  brought  from  the  levee  $100  to 
$108,  the  demand  good.  In  the  beginning  of  March  receipts  very  liberal  for  the 
season,  and  sales  effected  at  $95  to  $112.  During  the  month  the  market  was 
depressed  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  in  shipping  from  New  Orleans  to 
northern  ports,  and  several  consignments  were  stored.  Added  to  this,  orders 
from  the  Ohio,  from  the  low  price  of  baling  stufis,  were  limited  to  $90  and  $95. 
A decline  resulted,  and  at  the  close  $87  to  $95  were  the  ruling  rates.  In  April 
the  range  from  $87  to  103,  the  market  inactive.  But  little  c^nge  took  place 
until  the  middle  of  May,  when  reported  sales  of  large  parcels  of  old  hemp  in  New 
York  at  $130,  depressed  prices,  and  buyers  obtained  lots  at  $93  to  $95.  Subse- 
quently an  active  demand  from  the  Ohio  river  enabled  holders  to  realize  an  ad- 
vance of  $3  to  $5  per  ton,  and  the  month  closed  with  the  market  firm — stock  in 
warehouse  at  the  time  about  5,000  bales.  On  the  first  of  June,  sales  ranged 
from  $86  to  $100.  About  the  4th,  several  large  parcels  were  on  the  levee,  con- 
signed to  farmers;  they  remained  there  day  after  dav,  and  at  length  went  off  at 
at  a decline — say  $94  to  $96.  Low  prices  prevailed  the  balance  of  the  month — 
lots  of  good  to  prime  commanding  only  from  $86  to  $93 — resulting  from  the 
accumulated  and  increasing  stock  on  the  market  and  exorbitant  freight  charges 
to  the  Ohio  river.  By  the  beginning  of  the  ensuing  month  (July)  prices  were 
enhanced  by  a reported  failure  of  the  Kentucky  crop.  Several  buyers  from  that 
State  came  in  and  took  two  or  three  hundr^  tons  at  from  $92  to  $100,  on 
speculation.  A further  advance  was  produced  by  an  apprehended  disturbance 
between  Russia  and  Turkey,  and  prices  reached  $100  to  $112  by  the  15th.  On 
the  26th  sales  were  made  at  $116  to  $117,  and  on  the  28th  a lot  of  strictly 
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prime  (the  result  of  a little  excitement  between  purchasers)  brought  1120.  After 
this,  a pause  ensued  for  a week  or  two ; but  events  leading  to  the  belief  of  a 
farther  advance  had  already  transpired,  and  subseqaent  transactions  show  the 
result  In  August  the  range  was  $100  to  Si  19,  September  $105  to  $122, Octo- 
ber $110  to  $127,  November  $105  to  $130,  December  principally  at  $122  to 
$128.  The  year  closes  with  between  1,500  and  1,600  bales  in  warehouse  un- 
sold, and  holders  firm  at  last  quotations. 

In  last  year’s  report,  speaking  of  the  crop  then  preparing  for  market,  we  ob- 
served, *Mt  is  represented  throughout  the  State  as  fully  an  average  one  as 
regards  quantity,  and  as  respects  texture  is  said  to  be  very  superior.”  This  re- 
presentation proved  fully  correct  The  quantity  was  above  the  average,  and  the 
quality  met  the  anticipations  of  all. 

Bale-rofe  and  Baggino.  In  addition  to  the  increase  in  the  receipts  of  hemp 
this  season  as  compared  with  last,  and  the  enhanced  prices  of  the  article,  making 
a money  difference  in  the  operations  of  the  two  years,  of  a quarter  of  a million 
and  more,  as  already  mentioned,  the  item  of  bale-rope  comes  in  to  swell  the 
amount  to  a still  greater  extent.  Receipts  this  year  mot  up  58,437  coils,  against 
41,674  last,  showing  a difference  of  16,763  coils.  This  dinerence,  at  the  ruling 
market  rates,  gives  the  sum  of  $17,1)00 ; and  when  to  this  is  added  the  advance 
on  the  whole  receipts,  over  the  prices  of  the  preceding  year,  a cash  increase  on 
operations  sums  up  $60,000.  Sales  during  the  year  were  unusually  lar]^ 
Many  Southern  orders  heretofore  sent  to  the  Ohio  river,  were  filled  at  this  pomt 
— our  market  offering  equal  inducement  as  far  as  quality  is  concerned,  and  supe- 
rior claim  to  the  consideration  of  buyers  as  regards  cheaper  transportation. 
Sales  ranged  from  6 a 6f , the  larger  portion  at  6i  a 64 ; last  year  4$  a 54  were 
the  ruling  rates.  The  heavy  advance  in  hemp,  of  course,  led  to  this  result  As 
well  as  we  can  ascertain,  the  quantity  manufactured  in  St  Louis  amounts  to  from 
14,000  to  15,000  coils — of  this  the  liowell  FACt'>ry,  in  the  northern  pari  of  ffie 
city,  turned  out  11,000,  the  greater  part  of  which  found  sale  in  this  market 
Missouri  rope  gained  its  standard  the  past  season  for  excellence  of  quality,  and 
was  eagerly  sought  by  Southern  bu  vers.  Our  manufacturers  have  certainly  equal 
opportunities  to  compete  successfully  with  others,  and  superior  advantages  in  the 
procurement  of  the  raw  material.  The  demand  for  Missouri  hemp  on  the  Ohio 
river  is  yearly  becoming  greater,  owing  to  the  heavy  establishments  in  operation 
there,  and  still  increasing,  in  this  line  of  business,  as  well  as  in  that  of  hackling 
hemp  for  the  Northern  markets ; and  if  these  can  bear  an  extra  charge  of  trans- 
portation, there  is  nothing  to  prevent  entire  success  in  this  State. 

R.  W.  S.  Allen,  of  Kentucky,  and  J.  H.  Alexander  Co.,  McClelland,  Scruggs 
& Co.,  and  Douglass  Bier,  of  St  Louis,  have  purchased  of  W.  A.  Richardson, 
of  Louisville,  the  Perry  and  Slaughter  Patent  for  making  bale-rope  and  hackling 
hemp.  The  right  includes  the  whole  of  Missouri  and  the  western  half  of  Illinois. 
Operations  will  be  commenced  about  the  first  of  April,  with  machine^  sufficient 
to  turn  out  100  coils  rope  and  three  tons  hackled  hemp  per  day.  The  annual 
consumption  of  hemp  will  be  from  two  to  three  thousand  tons.  The  intention 
now  is  to  increai«e  the  quantity  of  machinery  during  the  year.  The  cost  of  patent 
and  machinery  alone  is  about  $30,000. 

We  give  the  prices  of  the  year,  embracing  Nos.  1 and  2,  as  follows : — 


January $6  15  a .... 

February 6 15  a 6 25 

March 6 00  a 6 50 

April • 6 00  a 6 50 

May 5 50  a 6 25 

June  5 50  a 6 50 


July 

15 

e 

50 

August 

25 

6 

50 

September 

25 

6 

15 

October 

50 

6 

15 

November 

6 

50 

1 

00 

December 

6 

50 

6 

15 

Wc  believe  the  entire  operations  in  this  department,  outside  of  St  Louis,  in 
this  section  of  country,  are  confined  to  the  Penitentiaries  of  Illinois  and  Missouri. 
The  supply,  therefore,  is  by  no  means  equal  to  the  demand.  This  difficulty  wHl 
now  be  likely  met  J.  L.  Blaine,  of  St  Louis,  erected  an  establishment  during 
the  past  summer  in  this  city,  which  is  now  in  suocessftil  operation.  With  new 
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Biekinery,  and  the  delays  and  impedimeats  attendant  vpon  an  enterprise  of  the 
kind,  he  has  already  manufactured  100,000  yards.  The  experiment  will  prove  a 
successful  one,  no  doubt,  the  proprietor  being  experienced  in  the  business.  Those 
throughout  the  country,  therefore,  who  require  bagging,  will  remember  that  a 
manunictory  is  now  establiiihed  in  St.  Louis. 

ToBACca  Receipts  this  year  show  an  aggregate  of  10,198  hhds.,  less  by  3,855 
than  those  of  1853.  Sales  at  the  warehouses  (Planters*  and  Slate)  stand  thus; 
Planters,  3,451 ; State,  1,895— less  than  last  year,  3,741.  The  following  table 
exhibits  the  operations  at  the  two  houses  for  eight  years  past 


Planters*.  Stats  WarehooMb 

1844 2,578  971 

1847  8.854  1,285 

1848  8,184  1,088 

1849  4,982  867 

1850  4,169  62 

1851  4,195  796 

1852  5,776  2,811 

1853  8,451  1,896 


This  staple  alone,  we  believe,  of  all  the  agricultural  products  of  the  country, 
shows  an  important  dedcit.  The  cause  is  to  be  traced  to  the  limited  attention  U 
received  from  the  regular  as  well  as  irregular  planters.  Other  articles,  at  the 
time  of  planting,  bore  more  remunerative  prices,  and  to  auch  the  labor  of  the 
farmer  was  principally  directed. 

We  believe,  however,  that  the  sales  at  the  warehouses  in  8L  Louis,  for  the  year 
just  closed,  realized  nciirly,  if  not  quite  as  much  money  as  those  of  1853.  With 
the  deficit  given,  and  the  range  of  prices  for  the  two  seasons  as  shown  in  the 
following  suitement,  the  cosh  receipts,  relatively,  may  be  understood  with  suffi* 
cieot  certainty : — 

EA!«OB  or  raiocs  roa  1862. 


January  . . 
February. , 
March  . . • . 

April 



June 

July 

August. . . 
September. 
October  . . , 
November. 
December. 


Logs, 

Ptaiitera’ 

Leaf,  Infer. 

Fair  to 

Choice  and 

MaonfliW* 

tactorj. 

du. 

to  cotoinoii. 

Oue. 

•electotl. 

taring. 



2 a 2i 

2i  a 8 

8 a 4 

4 a 5 

.... 



2 a 2i 

2i  a 8 

8 a 4 

4 a 6 

• . • • 

• .... 

n * n 

2f  a Zi 

8i  a 4 

4 a 5 

6 a 8 

..  2J  a 2i 

21  a S 

8 a 8| 

8i  a 4 

4 a 6 

6 a 9 

. 2i  a 2* 

2i  a 8 

8 a 8i 

8i  a 4 

4 a 6 

5 a 15 

. 2f  a 8 

8 a 81 

8|  a Sf 

8f  a 4 

4 a 6 

6 a 15 

. 2f  a 8 

8 a 81 

H a 8f 

8f  a 4 

4 a 5 

6 a 16 

. 8 a 8i 

81  a 4 

4 a4t 

6 a 6f 

61  a 61 

6 a 15 

. 8i  a 4i 

4 a 41 

4^  a 5 

5 a 6i 

61  a 61 

6 a 15 

. 8i  a 4 

4 a 41 

4i  a 5 

5 a 5^ 

61  a 6* 

6 a 12 

..  Zk  a 8| 

8t  a 41 

4i  a 4i 

4f  a 5 

6 a 61 

6 a 12 

i • .... 

.... 

8|  a 4 

4 a 4i 

41  a 41 

6 a 12 

EAKOB  or  PEIOXS  FOE  1858. 

Fair  to  006 


Luge. 

SeocHids. 

•flipping. 

Menaraetarlnff. 

January 

1 e • e A 

14  00  94  00  a 

94  60  94  75  a 95  50  98  00  a 910  00 

February. . . . 

8 60  a 

8 95 

.... 

.... 

.... 

• • • 

... 

.... 

March 

....  8 50  a 

4 00 

4 26  a 

4 80 

.... 

• • • • 

6 56  a 

6 00 

April 

8 60  a 

4 75 

4 60  a 

5 60 

6 16  a 

6 50 

6 00  a 

10  00 

May 

....  4 25  a 

5 15 

5 00  a 

5 60 

6 75  a 

1 00 

6 00  a 

11  60 

June 

8 76  a 

4 75 

4 80  a 

5 26 

6 50  a 

6 76 

6 00  a 

18  00 

July 

. . . . 4 50  a 

5 60 

6 00  a 

6 00 

6 bo  a 

8 60 

6 50  a 

16  00 

AogaU 

....  4 75  a 

5 60 

6 50  a 

6 60 

6 25  a 

8 25 

1 00  a 

15  00 

September. . . 

....  4 75  a 

5 66 

5 50  a 

6 60 

6 60  a 

8 00 

.... 

• • • e 

October 

...  6 00  a 

5 75 

6 75  a 

6 75 

7 00  a 

8 60 

.... 

November. . . . 

....  4 65  a 

6 60 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

• • • e 

The  statement  is  taken  from  actual  sales,  Lara  are  quoted  from  common 
shipping  to  manufacturing,  and  so  with  seconds.  kLinufacturing  leaf  would  have 
brought  the  extreme  price  for  the  same  quality  at  any  time  to  the  close. 

TOL.  XXX. IV.  29 
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In  May,  1853,  it  was  generally  understood  that  the  growing  crop  in  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Missouri,  would  prove  at  least  one-third  short  of  that 
of  the  preceding  season.  This  stimulated  the  market — speculators  came  in  and 
bought  freely,  and  prices  rose  in  consequence  to  very  high  figures.  The  expecta- 
tion of  a short  crop  will  be  realized,  but  subsequent  events  have,  in  a great 
measure,  neutralized  the  effects  the  deficit  was  calculated  to  produce.  High 
freights,  monetary  difficulties,  together  with  European  disturbances,  have  limited 
the  demand.  Perhaps  1,000  hogsheads  purchased  on  speculation,  are  still  in 
store  in  this  city.  The  quality  of  the  crop  was  good — fully  an  average — about 
oue^half  lugs,  the  other  half  shipping  and  manufacturing,  in  the  usual  pro- 
portions. 

Taking  the  above  tables  of  the  prices  of  the  two  years,  and  estimating  a bogs- 
head  of  lugs  ut  1,600  pounds  net,  shipping  at  1,500,  and  manufacturing  at  1,200, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  money  derived  from  the  crop  just  closed  out  (although 
deficient  2,741  hogsheads,)  will  nearly  equal  the  sum  obtained  for  that  of  the 
preceding  season. 

Of  the  amount  received,  8,084  hogsheads  came  from  the  Missouri,  1,972  from 
the  Mississippi,  5 from  the  Illinois,  47  from  the  Ohio,  by  the  Pacific  Railroad  48. 

Lead.  The  product  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  Mines  for  the  year  just  closed 
exhibits  but  a slight  increase  on  that  of  1862 — say  17,186  pigs,  equal  to  1,203,020 
pounds. 

The  following  statistics  have  been  furnished  by  a gentleman  of  GaleDa,'who 
is  intimately  acquainted  with  this  branch  of  business.  They  embrace  the  amounts 
produced  for  twelve  years  past,  from  1842  to  1863,  inclusive,  together  with  the 
entire  shipments  per  river  and  lakes : — 

STATISTICS  or  THE  LEAD  TRADE  OF  THE  UPPER  KISSISSIPPL 


Pigs  pro- 

Equal  to 

Price  1,000  lbs.  Price  100  lbs. 

Value  si 

Tears. 

duoed. 

pounds. 

mineral. 

lead. 

Galena. 

1842 



447,909 

81,858,680 

$12  85 

$2  24 

$702,321  81 

1843 

• M.  • 

669,261 

89,148,270 

12  60 

2 84 

916,069  51 

1844 

...» 

624,672 

43,727,040 

16  88 

2 80 

1.224,367  12 

1846 

...» 

778,498 

54,494,860 

17  67 

2 96 

1,613,047  88 

1846 

...» 

782,403 

51,268,210 

17  83 

2 89 

1,481,651  26 

1847  

...» 

772,666 

64,086,920 

19  16 

8 17 

1,714,628  68 

1848 

. . . » 

681,969 

47,737,830 

19  82 

8 24 

1,546,705  69 

1849 

...» 

628,934 

44,026,880 

22  18 

8 67 

1,615,731  44 

1850  

...» 

668,689 

39, 801.280 

24  10 

4 20 

1,671,651  66 

1851 

...» 

474,116 

83,188,050 

25  61 

4 08 

1,854,063  44 

1862 

• . .M 

408,628 

28,603,960 

26  87 

4 12 

1.178,488  06 

1863 

.... 

426,814 

29,806,980 

84  41 

5 60 

1,689,383  90 

Total.... 

.... 

7,108,448 

497,241,860 

.... 

16,657,988  94 

shipments 

OF  LEAD  FROM 

THE  UPPER  MINES  DURING  THE 

SEASON  OF 

1863,  noK 

MARCH  21st  to  DECEMBER  IST. 


Porto  from  whence  tbipped. 


Shipped  via  the  river,  Pigs.  Ponnde.  Value. 

From  Galena 318,648  22,298,010  $1,226,840  65 

Dubuque 48,862  8,069,640  168.880  20 

Potosi 28,086  1,616,020  88,881  10 

Gasaville 14,186  998,020  64,616  10 

Buena  YisU 2,676  187,320  10,362  60 

Shipped  via  the  lakes 28,471  1,642,970  90.868  86 


Totals 426,814  29,806,980  $1,689,888  90 


The  receipts  at  this  port,  ns  given  in  our  general  table,  agpegate  441,889  pigs, 
against  409,314  last  year.  Of  this,  5,315  came,  from  the  Missouri,  and  the  bal- 
ance from  the  Upper  and  Lower  Mississippi.  The  Galena  table  gives  the  quan- 
tity shipped  per  river  at  402,343^ — deduct  from  this  the  Missouri  receipts,  and 
the  balance,  it  is  fair  to  suppose,  oune  from  the  lower  mines — say  34,231  pigs. 
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f 

Prices  are  ndyancing  each  year,  as  will  be  observed  by  the  general  statement 
famished  above.  That  statement  has  reference  to  Galena  hites.  At  this  point 
they  are  relatively  as  progressive.  In  our  last  annual  report  we  gave  a running 
account  of  the  prices  for  1852,  as  follows : From  the  first  of  January  to  near  the 
close  of  March  $4  25  was  the  rate,  when  it  fell  to  $4  20,  and  at  the  commence- 
ment of  April  declined  to  |4  10 ; about  the  middle  of  April  it  rose  to  $4  15,  and 
continued  to  rise  gradually  until  the  latter  part  of  May,  when  it  attained  $4  50 ; 
from  this  timo  until  the  hist  of  June  it  alternately  stoc^  at  $4  45  and  $4  50,  and 
in  July  fell  to  $4  35  and  |4  30,  and  thus  remained  until  the  middle  of  August, 
when  it  ruled  at  $4  40 ; in  the  early  part  of  September  a permanent  advance 
commenced,  and  at  the  close  $4  50  was  reached,  which  was  held  until  the  mid- 
dle of  November,  when  it  went  up  to  |4  75;  during  the  early  part  of  December 
it  ruled  firmly  at  |4  87i,  and  towards  the  middle  at  15,  at  the  close  $5  26,  at 
which  price  our  report  closed,  noticing  a decided  upward  tendency. 

We  give  herewith,  in  a briefer  form,  the  ruling  prices  of  1851  aid  the  year  just 
closed : — 


18S1.  18St. 


January  

1*  37* 

to  14  40 

|6  60  to  $6 

76 

February 

4 40 

6 00 

6 

76 

March 

4 46 

6 50 

7 

00 

April 

4 86 

6 60 

6 

00 

May 

4 20 

6 05 

6 

60 

June 

4 80 

6 40 

6 

10 

July 

4 80 

6 86 

6 

60 

Aug^t 

4 86 

6 80 

6 

86 

September 

.. . • 

6 86 

6 

87i 

October 

4 10 

6 00 

6 

60 

November 

4 60 

6 86 

6 

60 

December 

4 80 

6 86 

6 

87i 

However  slight  the  increase  this  year,  it  is  important  as  showing  the  first 
symptom  of  a favorable  reaction  noticed  for  several  years.  In  1847  the  trade 
exceeded  that  of  the  preceding  year,  (1846,)  but  since  that  period  the  decline 
has  not  been  gradual,  but  rapid,  falling  from  772,666  pigs,  in  1847,  to  408,628, 
in  1852.  This  season  this  decline  was  arrested,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
the  trade  will  return  to  its  former  magnitude.  The  causes  to  which  these  effects 
were  traced  are  becoming  less  powerful.  Mining  in  California  is  losing  now  the 
attractions  it  at  first  wore,  and  emigration  to  that  region  does  not  swell  its  ranks, 
as  formerly,  with  the  most  enterprising  men  engaged  in  the  Upper  Mississippi 
lead  mines.  Remunerative  prices,  too,  will  induce  a more  thorough  and  exten- 
sive system  of  working ; shafts  will  be  sunk  below  the  water  level  in  the  small 
beds  of  rock ; a general  interest  will  be  taken  by  all  classes  for  increasing  the 
product,  as  well  those  who  work  for  wages  as  others,  by  reason  of  increased 
prices;  the  proper  machinery  for  draining  will  bo  procur€Kl,and  capital  and  knowl- 
edge employed  for  a better  and  more  extensive  prosecution  of  the  business.  At 
the  prices  which  now  rule,  a marked  improvement  in  this  branch  of  industry  may 
be  fully  anticipated. 

As  regards  operations  at  the  Lower  Mines,  we  regret  that  no  data  has  been 
furnished  on  which  to  base  a reliable  statement 

Flour.  Transactions  in  flour,  as  per  table,  will  be  found  far  in  advance  of 
those  of  last  year — say  68,870  bbis.,  to  ivhich  must  be  added  3,393  ska.,  equal 
to  1,700  bbls. — making  the  difference  between  the  two  years  70,670  bbls.  Total 
aggregate  of  receipts  per  river,  200,203  bbls.,  and  3,393  ska.;  last  year  131,333 
bbls.  Of  these  receipts,  45,131  bbls.  came  from  the  Illinois  River,  9,264  do.  and 
798  sks.  from  the  Missouri,  2,090  do.  and  36  sks.  by  Ohio  boats,  143,718  do.  and 
2,530  sks.  from  the  Mississippi. 

Scarcity  of  cooperage  during  a portion  of  the  season  compelled  shipments  to 
be  made  in  bags.  So  much  for  the  river.  Below  will  be  found  a comparative 
statement  of  the  manufacture  of  flour  by  SU  Louis  mills  for  three  years  past:^ 
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KoDantom  .... 

Atlantic. 

Pbenix 

OTallon 

Pacific 

Magnolia 

Eagle 

Saxon j 

Empire 

Star 

Planters’ 


18il. 

18$i 

ISC. 

18il. 

18% 

18% 

19,518 

6,000 

Chouteau 

9.700 

2.UH> 

S7,«68 

41,284 

49,800 

Park 

82,000 

83.823 

38,695 

6,284 

6,560 

7.6nO 

Washington.. . 

18.500 

16,000 

12,855 

16,943 

18,700 

Franklin 

12,160 

16.0f»0 

24.500 

SS,760 

10,000 

15,600 

Union 

28,909 

88,000 

89.500 

16,800 

Missouri 

4,878 

81,200 

42.000 

81,700 

28,564 

80.760 

Cherry-street. . 

9.000 

800 

21.000 

16,700 

10,600 

12,500 

United  States.. 

46,000 

59,000 

55,000 

85,048 

6,000 

88.850 

14,888 

88.000 

19,800 

408,0»9  MS,184  4»7,«76 

88,200 

29,810 

48,881 

Receipta  per  wagons,  as  far  as  ascertained,  aggregate  80,220  bbla.,  swelling 
the  total  brought  to  and  manufactured  in  St.  Louis  for  1853,  to  737,600.  Thi^ 
«s  before  observed,  is  largely  in  advance  of  last  year's  operations ; the  amount 
nearly  reaches  the  trade  of  1848. 

Last  year  closed  with  country  superfine  at  |4  60,  and  city  brands  superfine 
nominally  at  $4  75  to  (5.  The  following  table  shows  the  range  for  1851  and 
1852;— 


18Si. 

18$!.  , 

118). 

18ii 

Jan. • • . 

$8  87i  a 4 50 

18  75  a 4 00 

July. . . 

IS  75 

a 4 60 

$8  25  a 8 3S 

Feb. . . . 

8 75  a 4 60 

3 76  a 8 87^ 

Aug. .. . 

3 75 

a 4 60 

3 60  a 8 05 

March.. 

8 60  a 4 50 

3 65  a 8 75 

Sept. . . 

8 60 

a 4 87 

8 35  a 3 50 

April.. . 

8 50  a 4 50 

3 50  a 8 75 

Oct. . . . 

8 60 

a 4 50 

8 40  a 3 00 

May  ... 

8 50  a 4 50 

8 65  a 4 75 

Nov.... 

8 40 

a 4 60 

8 65  a 8 00 

June  . .. 

8 60  a4  60 

3 75  a 4 00 

Dec... . 

8 76 

a 4 75 

4 00  a 4 50 

The  range  for  the  year  just  closed,  (1853,)  compiled  from  our  semi-weekly 
reviews,  predicated  on  actual  sales,  is  as  follows : — 


City  taperOne. 

Country  BuperUne. 

City  extra. 

Country  extra. 

January .... 

14  62i  to 

14  80 

4 85  to  4 75 

5 00  to  ... . 

4 75 

to  5 00 

February . . . 

4 10 

to 

4 87i 

4 00  to  4 25 

....  to  ... . 

4 75 

to  .n  00 

March 

8 80 

to 

4 00 

8 55  to  4 00 

4 75  to 

4 20 

to  4 75 

April 

8 80 

to 

4 00 

8 75  to  < 90 

4 76  to  5 00 

4 25 

to  4 50 

May 

3 85 

to 

4 25 

8 75  to  4 15 

4 75  to  5 00 

4 874  to  4 75 

June.. ...... 

3 90 

to 

4 12} 

8 76  to  4 10 

4 50  to  5 25 

.4  25 

to  4 50 

July 

4 26 

to 

5 00 

4 00  to  4 70 

4 75  to  5 25 

4 50 

to  5 00 

August 

4 60 

to 

5 26 

4 26  to  5 00 

6 50  to  5 76 

4 60 

to  5 12) 

September . . 

.... 

to 

.... 

4 15  to  4 75 

....  to  .... 

4 76 

to  5 25 

October..... 

5 50 

to 

6 00 

5 00  to  5 80 

6 00  to  6 50 

6 50 

tu  ft  13) 

November  . . 

6 76 

to 

6 00 

5 60  to  5 75 

6 25  to  6 50 

5 75 

to  0 00 

December  .. 

6 50 

to 

6 00 

5 25  to  6 00 

6 00  to  6 50 

5 75 

to  0 25 

Occasional  fluctuations  are  observable,  but  a steady  advance  has  distinguished 
the  market  since  May.  Intelligence  of  short  crops  in  Europe  was  at  fir>t  exceed- 
ingly contradictory,  at  one  time  raising  and  at  another  depressing  prices,  and  this 
will  account  for  the  variableness,  to  some  extent,  which  the  history  of  the  seasim 
sets  forth.  After  the  fact  was  established  that  a heavy  deficit  marked  the  Euro- 
pean supply,  impediments  were  presented  at  home  in  the  way  of  low  waters,  and 
consequent  high  freights,  made  still  more  formidable  by  a terrible  epidemic  ut 
New  Orleans,  and  thus  were  continued,  until  the  clo>e  of  the  year,  the  shades  of 
diflerence  which  rates  show.  That  a demand  exists  in  England  and  on  the  con- 
tinent for  the  whole  American  surplus,  is  hardly  now  questioned ; and  it  is  not 
probable,  under  such  circumstances,  that  flour  ciin  fall  below  closing  rates  until 
the  coming  harvest 

For  a greater  portion  of  the  summer  the  Ohio  River  was  too  low  for  naviga- 
tion,aDd  the  Southern  demand  drew  its  supplies  almost  entirely  from  this  section. 
This  sustained  the  market  materially  under  the  high  transportation  charges 
which  ruled  at  the  time,  aud  the  depression  occasioned  by  the  yellow  fever. 
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'l^e  latest  steamer  from  Europe  brings  fsTorable  news.  Pre?iou8  advices, 
daring  the  month  just  cloned,  hud  a depressing  effect,  two  consecutive  arrivals 
having  announced  a decline.  This,  with  high  freights,  checked  speculation  to  a 
eonsiderable  extent,  and  rates  went  down  to  $5  25  for  superfine  inspected. 

Sl  Loais  brands  maintain  their  high  repatation.  Coast  orders  are  generallf 
filled  by  these  qualities.  The  coast  trade  is  steadily  on  the  increase,  d^rving 
the  attention  of  oar  badness  men,  and  will  doubtless  elicit  an  interest  commen- 
surate with  its  increasing  importance.  On  the  market,  at  the  close,  130,000 
bushels  wheat  and  40,000  barrels  flour. 

Whrat.  Good  crops  and  a heavy  demand  have  this  year  brought  forward  a 
much  larger  amount  than  last  year’s  statistics  show — the  increase  approaches 
half  a million  of  bushels.  Total  amount  of  receipts  per  river  (pot  up  1,007,467 
sks.  and  17,267  bbU.  Estimating  a suck  at  2,  and  a barrel  at  3k  bushels,  the 
result  is  2,072,491  bushels.  Lost  year’s  receipt^  1,663,422 ; difference,  409,069. 
The  Illinois  River  sent  out  this  season  455.375  sks.  and  13,412  bbls.,  the  Missouri 
104,917  sks.  and  529  bbls.  The  Mi.ssissippi,  436,937  sks.  and  2,139  bbls.  Ohio 
River  bo.nts  brought,  (from  the  Wabash,  we  presume,  principally,)  104138  sks. 
and  1,187  bbls.  in  1847  and  1848  receipts  were  2,432,377  and  2,194,780  bush- 
els respectively.  Since  then,  until  arrested  this  year,  trade  in  this  grain  has  shown 
a fiilling  off.  We  give  the  statement,  commencing  with  1846: — 

184«.  1847.  1848.  1849.  18S0.  18il.  18il.  18§S. 

1,838,926  2,432,377  2,194,786  1,792.686  1,900,088  1,700,708  1,663,422  2,068,893 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  growing  crop  bids  fair  to  be  a good  one — 
more  than  an  average.  Should  the  present  European  disturbances  continue  and 
become  more  widely  spread,  supplies  will  be  drawn  liberally  from  this  country 
without  A doubt,  and  the  transactions  of  1854  will  equal,  perhaps  exceed  to  a 
considerable  extent,  those  of  the  year  just  terminated.  At  any  rate,  the  country 
will  have  been  stripped  of  its  surplus,  and  the  new  crop  will  have  nothing  in  this 
way  to  contend  with.  Although  the  navigation  of  the  upper  streams  was  sus- 
pended by  ice  several  days  in  the  past  month,  the  receipts  for  the  fractional  por- 
tion of  December  agg^gate  a large  amount,  showing  that  the  supplies  above  are 
Dot  yet  exhausted,  ^munerative  prices  justify  an  extensive  land  carriage,  and 
sections  remote  from  navigable  rivers,  under  tliis  influence,  contribute  large  addi- 
tions to  the  market 

The  new  or^  came  forward  in  good  time ; the  first  samples  commanded  from 
to  $1  05.  During  the  season  large  orders  were  received  on  foreign  account; 
they  were  promptly  tilled  in  several  instances,  embracing  the  best  qualities,  at 
firom  115  to  125c.,  including  socks.  Buyers  were  limited,  and  the  temporary 
depressions  in  the  market  enabled  them  to  obtain  suitable  lots  at  the  requiioa 
figures.  The  year  closes  with  an  unusually  light  stock  in  the  hands  of  millers, 
aiM  in  store — say  130,000  bushels. 

Herewith  will  be  found  a monthly  statement  of  receipts  in  sacks  and  barrels 
for  1852  and  1853 

18Si  -ISU. 


SMks. 

BMi. 

Bwks. 

Bbls. 

January 

68 

60,319 

2,270 

FebruiUT 

1,646 

43,044 

2,466 

March 

1,826 

60,181 

1,874 

April 

1,726 

79.186 

2,062 

May 

1,878 

87,226 

898 

June 

2,897 

84,906 

1,051 

July 

863 

88,061 

1,079 

August 

61,237 

876 

90,291 

482 

September 

2,316 

72.882 

962 

October 

1.462 

107,864 

636 

November 

1,788 

116,816 

1,128 

December 

1,661 

119,488 

2,884 

Total 

17,870 

1,009,188 

17,267 
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muuifo  EAT18  or  TBB  MAEKST  FOE  THE  PAST  THREE  TEARS,  BMBRAGIEO  THE  HIGHER 
AND  LOWEST  SALES*, — 


cx> 

18i2. 

mi. 

mi. 

18SI. 

1811. 

Jaa.... 

76  to  80 

70  to  85 

86  to  too 

July  . 

. 65  to  80 

66  to  70 

60  to  106 

Feb 

70 

80 

62 

85 

66 

90 

Aug. . . 

. 70 

80 

62 

79 

65 

94 

March. . 

70 

90 

65 

80 

64 

95 

Sept. . , 

. 60 

70 

69 

75 

68 

100 

April. .. 

60 

80 

56 

80 

50 

90 

Oct. . . 

. 70 

76 

70 

76 

75 

125 

May  . . . 

70 

85 

70 

81 

60 

105 

Nov... 

. 70 

76 

65 

75 

75 

120 

June  . .« 

65 

78 

75 

82 

55 

105 

Dec..  .. 

. 75 

82 

85 

100 

85 

125 

From  the  abov^  table  it  will  be  observed  that  prices  ruled  much  higher  for 
1853  than  for  the  two  preceding  years.  In  making  the  money  difference  be- 
tween the  transactions  of  the  three  seasons,  therefore,  the  result  in  favor  of  the 
year  just  closed  becomes  more  apparent  The  lowest  figures  for  1853  were 
for  a comparatively  small  amount ; good  and  prime  red  commanded  steadily,  on 
an  average,  the  last  six  months,  from  100  to  llOc.  per  bushel,  and  white  101 
to  125c. 

CoEH.  Our  table  of  receipts  shows  an  increase  this  year  over  last  of  114,472 
sacks.  The  total  amount  is  459.192  sacks,  against  344,720  for  1852.  Of  this 
the  Illinois  River  furnished  163,813,  the  Missouri  31,378,  the  Mississippi,  264,001. 
^ The  following  statement  exhibits  the  monthly  receipts  for  the  two  years  men- 


tioned : — 

January 

18$S. 

18SS. 

17.810 

July 

18SI. 

88,008 

189. 

64,648 

February 

80,631 

14,074 

August 

17,160 

74,888 

March 

63,602 

27,211 

September 

7,824 

85,822 

April 

64,487 

48.785 

October 

. 9,791 

24,496 

May 

. . 42,897 

61,084 

November 

. 22,067 

21,541 

June 

58,098 

64,895 

December 

16,876 

80,488 

Total 344,720  469.192 


For  the  sake  of  convenience  we  give  in  this  connection  the  range  of  prices  for 
three  years  past : — 


Jan 

1811. 

44  to  48e. 

mi 

88to41& 

189. 

85  45 

July 

1851. 

88  to  4Se. 

I85i 

86to48e. 

189. 

36  to  68 

Feb. 

41 

46 

80 

42 

82 

89 

August. 

85 

40 

40 

45 

89 

61 

March . . 

85 

40 

82 

87 

81 

87 

Sept.. . . 

88 

38 

40 

45 

89 

50 

April.. . 

86 

40 

38 

86 

so 

42 

October. 

85 

40 

40 

45 

88 

54 

May.. .. 

84 

88 

80 

48 

86 

44 

Nov. . . . 

81 

86 

48 

50 

874  46 

June  . . . 

83 

86 

86 

44 

87 

48 

Dec...... 

85 

40 

41 

48 

84 

44 

It  will  be  observed  that  prices  for  1853  ruled  generally  higher  throughout  the 
entire  year,  with  the  exception  of  December.  Operations  would,  without  doubt, 
have  been  on  a more  extended  scale,  but  for  the  impediments  of  which  we  have 
already  spoken  in  another  place,  viz.,  low  water,  and  the  epidemic  below,  with 
consequent  high  freights.  In  August  freights  attained  to  40e.  per  sack,  while 
previous  to  that  they  ranged  from  124  fo  25.  Shipments  became  limited,  as  rates 
below  afforded  no  margin  for  prohts,  and  with  the  want  of  a general  supply  at 
New  Orleans,  and  the  prevailing  sickness,  the  usual  orders  to  that  port  were 
transferred,  and  the  trade  became  dull.  This  dullness  continued  to  the  close, 
and  holders  here  stored  for  a better  time.  During  the  season  a good  demand 
sprung  up  on  the  Ohio  River.  Distillers  in  that  section  bought  heavy  lots,  and 
by  this  means,  to  some  extent,  the  trade  was  enlarged,  and  prices  maintain^,  as 
shown  in  the  above  tables. 

Oats.  This  grain  also  shows  a heavy  increase  on  the  receipts  of  1852— say 
over  141,000  sacks*  Annexed  is  the  monthly  statements  for  the  two  seasons:— 
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m 

1851. 

JaBuary  

878 

18,360 

FebruaiT 

12,650 

16,296 

March 

12.612 

23,891 

April 

40,736 

40,343 

May 

62,112 

42.129 

June 

66,621 

47,994 

ISSI. 

oo 

July 

. . 86,889 

28,931 

August 

86,888 

48,666 

September  ..... 

16,276 

40,608 

October 

20,808 

46,196 

November 

27,866 

61,990 

December 

10,786 

64,468 

Total 


822,110  468,760 


Leaving  a balance  in  favor  of  the  year  just  expired  of  141,750  sacks.  The  Il- 
linois contributed  to  this  aggregate  121,939  sacks,  the  Missouri,  3,910,  the  Mis* 
sissippi  337,820,  and  93  sacks  came  by  Ohio  River  boats.  We  append  a table 
exhibiting  the  range  of  prices  for  three  years  past : — 

18§1.  18§I  mi  , 18S1.  im.  18il. 


Jan.. ...  45  to  50c. 

29  to  80c. 

86 

to  48 

July  .. 

80to81c. 

80  to  82c. 

84to41c. 

Feb 62 

63 

22 

26 

80 

87 

August 

26 

26 

25 

29 

29 

40 

March . . 46 

47 

22 

26 

81 

86 

Sept . . 

26 

27 

28 

29 

SO 

84 

April...  86 

40 

24 

27 

82 

86 

Oct.... 

25 

26 

81 

41 

81 

89 

May ....  85 

87 

26 

29 

88 

88 

Nov.... 

26 

27 

81 

41 

85 

40 

June  ...  81 

88 

29 

80 

82 

89 

Dec. .. 

so 

82 

41 

42 

84i 

87i 

Prices  improved,  it  will  be  observed,  with  the  accession  of  supplies,  ranging 
above  the  general  rates  of  both  preceding  years.  A light  demand  cnme  from  the 
Ohio  River,  and  some  shipments  were  made  in  that  direction.  High  freights 
with  tlie.  prostration  of  business  of  the  South  during  the  summer  months,  affected 
oats  materially,  but  for  which  these  transactions  would  have  been  much  larger. 

Barley.  A monthly  exhibit  of  the  amount  of  this  grain  received  for  the  two 
past  years,  although  the  article  adds  comparatively  little  to  the  Commerce  of  the 
city,  may  not  be  uninteresting : — 


18§1. 

18Si 

18ii 

18^1. 

January 

694 

5,220 

July 

...  584 

822 

February . . , . , 

......  908 

676 

August 

2,866 

1,966 

March 

6,600 

8,830 

September 

6,139 

6,148 

April 

6,427 

17,986 

October 

...  4,668 

4,698 

May 

. . • . • 2,807 

7,934 

November 

12,023 

7,728 

June..  ^ 

876 

2,264 

December 

4,470 

8,281 

Total . 

...  46,831 

62,032 

Showing  a 

difference  in  favor  of  the  year  just  closed  of  16,201  sncks. 

Of  the 

amount  received,  the  Illinois  River  furnished  2,672  sacks,  the  Missouri  226,  the 
Ohio,  6,221,  the  Mississippi  53,013.  The  soil  and  climate  of  Iowa  are  well  adapt- 
ed to  the  cultivation  of  barley,  and  hence  the  comparatively  large  receipts  from 
the  Upper  Mississippi.  During  the  year,  an  impetus  was  given  to  the  article  by 
the  purchase  of  large  lots  for  the  New  York  market,  and  prices  advanced  from 
the  low  rates  ruling  at  the  time. 

Subjoined  will  ^ noticed  the  ruling  monthly  prices  for  the  year  1853 ; the 
prices  of  1852  were  not  given  in  the  lost  annual  report : — 


mi 


January 

February 

. • 

March 

46 

April 

60 

May 

40 

June 

46i 

mi 


July 

August 

66 

September 

65 

October 

47 

66 

November.. ........ 

62i 

December 

60 

Our  city  manufacturers  are  not  able  as  yet,  it  appears,  to  appropriate  the  stock 
which  reaches  this  market,  limited  as  it  is.  Large  lots  of  receipts  this  year  were 
shipped  to  New  York,  and  it  seems  the  Ohio  furnished  us  over  6,221  sacks  of  bar- 
ley, and  10,000  bbls.  ale. 

Rye.  The  table  of  monthly  receipts  herewith  given  shows  a large  increase  in 
this  cereal  also 
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1811. 

isa. 

January 

July 

February 

August 

March 

September 

April 

Oetober 

May  

November 

June 

1 December 

Total, 


14,747 


Of  this  amoant,  797  sacks  came  by  the  Illinois  River,  120  by  the  Missoan,  42 
by  the  Ohio,  and  the  balance,  13,788,  by  the  Mississippi.  Lost  year  (1852)  re- 
ceipts were  stated  at  6,904  bushels.  According  to  this,  the  year  josl  closed  has 
more  than  quadrupled  the  amount;  and  rye,  in  the  way  of  aceession,  compara- 
tively, is  in  advance  of  other  grains. 

We  give  the  monthly  prices, taken  from  actnal  transactions  during  the  year: — 


January 

18$S. 

July 

18il. 

&0  to  64 

February 

, , 

August 

46 

60 

March 

66 

September 

48 

April 

47 

66 

October 

68 



60 

66 

November 

60 

June 

62 

December 

58 

Last  year  (1852)  the  range  was  from  48  to  56.  With  the  greater  difference, 
therefore,  in  supplies,  rates  were  much  higher  during  the  season  just  closed. 

Bran.  We  refer  to  the  general  table  of  receipts  for  the  amount  of  this  article 
brought  forward,  per  river,  during  the  year  just  ended.  No  data  is  preserved  by 
which  to  institute  a comparison  with  the  business  of  former  years ; but  from  the 
increase  in  dour  already  noticed  for  1853,  it  may  be  supposed  a corresponding 
increase  was  also  effected  in  bran. 

The  ruling  monthly  prices  for  the  year  will  be  found  in  the  following  table 


i8§s.  , m. 


January 

July 

Februairy 

70 

August 

March 

60 

September 

April 

, , 

October 

May 

, , 

November 

June 

76 

December 

The  above  prices  arc  per  100  lbs.,  including  sacks.  No  sale  during  the  month 
of  May  is  to  be  found  in  our  reviews  of  the  market 
Provisions  and  Lard.  Operations  in  this  department  of  trade  do  not  show  ao 
favorably  for  the  year  just  closed  as  those  in  others  already  noticed.  Fanners 
realized  high  prices  for  their  hogs,  but  buyers  generally  sunk  money  on  the  prod- 
ucts. The  history  of  the  season’s  transactions  is  a very  plain  one,  and  can  be 
given  in  few  words. 

A prevalent  opinion  was  entertained  at  the  opening,  that  the  stock  of  hogs  in 
the  country  did  not  exceed  to  any  great  extent  the  amount  of  the  previous  year, 
and  that  this  excess  would  be  counterbalanced  by  a deficiency  in  weight,  sup- 
posed to  exist,  of  some  10  to  15  per  cent.  The  result  showed  an  increase  of 
480,000  hogs,  with  a deduction  of  only  5 per  cent  for  light  weight-— equal  to  a 
difference,  as  compared  with  the  crop  of  1851-2,  of  380,000  head.  The  number 
packed  in  the  following  different  States,  for  the  two  past  seasons,  is  thus  giveo 
by  the  Cincinnati  Price  Current : — 


18S1-8. 

Ohio No.  647,378 

lodiana. 447,852 

Kentucky 205,000 

Tennessee 10,000 


Total 


18)8-1.1 

603,152  I Illinois No. 

690.946  ' Iowa 

888,200  Missouri 

86,600  I Michigan 


18S1-8.  18S8-J. 

281,619  824.860 

40.600  62,850 

69,486  87,200 

10,800  10,400 


1,662,680  2,044,097 
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Hogs.  Prices,  at  the  beginning,  opened  at  $4  75  to  $5,  and  by  the  Ist  of  De- 
cember reached  $6;  from  this  they  gradually  rot^e  to  $6  10,  $6  25,  $6  30,  and 
96  40,  and  the  year  (1852)  closed  with  nites  as  high  as  96  50.  Mess  pork, 
which  had  ruled  high  from  June  to  October,  (say  918  to  9'JO  per  bbl.,)  encoun^ 
tered  a temporary  check  in  the  latter  month,  but  rallied  again  to  its  highest  price 
about  the  beginning  of  the  packing  season,  and  closed  out  briskly  ana  firmly  at 
this  figure.  This  gave  an  impulse  to  the  .speculative  feeling  abroad,  which  was 
further  stimulated  by  an  unprecedented  Eastern  demand  for  green  meats.  Buy- 
ers from  the  Atlantic  cities  operated  largely.  They  purchased  the  products  at 
an  advance  on  the  price  of  hogs,  and  by  this  means  the  rates  were  buoyed  up  and 
austained.  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  all  these  eastern  speculators  were 
more  or  less  injured  by  such  operations,  and  many  of  them  ruined.  Several  lota 
of  meat  purchased  by  them  in  this  market,  were  subsequently  resold  here  at  a 
loss  of  25  to  30  per  cent.  As  soon  as  this  demand  subsided,  a general  panic  per- 
vaded the  market,  and  prices  toppled  lower  and  lower,  as  the  range  given  in  our 
tabular  statement  will  show,  ^verai  operators  at  this  point,  as  well  as  else- 
where, made  purchases  at  the  early  decline,  ft»r  the  purpose  of  grading  the  coat  of 
their  stock  to  a saving  point;  but  they  only  becama  the  more  deeply  involved  in 
their  struggle  at  extrication,  and  finally  wound  up  with  a net  loss  of  about  33 
per  cent.  The  money  lost,  however,  remained  in  the  country — in  the  hands  of 
the  agriculturists. 

The  present  season  commenced  under  entirely  different  circumstances  from 
those  that  marked  the  opening  of  the  last.  Operators  had  just  emerged  from  dis- 
astrous transactions — the  hog  crop  was  believed  to  be  large — old  meats  closed 
out  at  a decline,  with  a dull  market,  and  money  was  difficult  to  obtain.  To  this 
time  these  considerations  still  have  weight.  Buyers  have  been  unwilling,  so  fur, 
to  pay  over  $4  net,  and  but  few  lots  have  commanded  higher  rates.  Sellers  were 
and  are  still,  in  a great  many  instances,  unwilling  to  submit  to  this  price,  and  the 
number  of  hogs  killed  is  not  equal  to  that  of  hist  year  at  the  same  time.  This 
efifect  is  apparent  in  many  other  places.  Business  this  season  may  equal  that  of 
last,  (60, QUO  head,)  but  to  go  beyond  this  to  any  extent  will  require  no  little  ac- 
tivity during  the  time  yet  remaining  for  operations. 

For  future  reference,  we  give  the  amounts  packed  at  the  different  prominent 
points  in  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Missouri : — 


ILLINOIS. 


OO 

185!-*. 

ShawDcetowD  ..... 

4.000 

16,000 

Beardstowo.. ..... 

24,400 

87.700 

Knoxville 

650 

200 

Quincy 

n,«oo 

16,000 

Lawrence  villa 

1,100 

2,650 

Kaples 

2,880 

1 157 

Exeter 

1,400 

600 

Macomb 

8,000 

8,900 

Blandiosville 

1,100 

600 

Middletown 

600 

none. 

Alton 

26,000 

27,000 

Ottawa 

1,365 

1,844 

Pekin 

16,000 

10,000 

Oraysville 

2,990 

6,456 

Albion.. 

8,000 

2,200 

Pbillipetowo 

900 

600 

Canton 

8,378 

8,861 

Rock  port 

2,678 

2,966 

New  Canton 

none. 

1,600 

Total 


1851-!. 

185!-*. 

Barry . . 

8,400 

8,600 

Pitte  field 

1,600 

2.000 

Perry 

4,276 

6.173 

Lacon  

11,860 

6,500 

Henry 

600 

4.000 

Peoria 

17,000 

88,000 

Rushville 

2,600 

S,760 

Frederick 

1,200 

1,600 

Springfield 

10,000 

22,000 

Lagrange 

1,980 

2,600 

Oquawka 

6,600 

6,800 

WarsiW  and  Ham- 

ilton  

8,600 

7,000 

Monmouth 

7,976 

8,400 

Galena.. 

6,000 

6,000 

Meredoeia ........ 

6.267 

2,000 

Peru 

1,400 

8.000 

Fulton  County  .... 

17,100 

18,100 

Chicago 

13,000 

60,000 

231,669 

824,856 
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Dobaqne . . . 
Muscatine . . 
Davenport . . 
Keokuk.. . . , 
Total 


St  Louis. . . 
Hannibal. . . 
Alexandria . 
Frank/ord  . . 
Total 


IOWA. 


5,800 

8,000 

2,000 

10,000 

184!-S.{ 

7,600  1 
18,000  1 
8,000 
14,000  1 

Iowa  City 

Port  Madison  . . . . 
Burlington 

1841-!. 

. 4,000 

. 600 

. 11,000 

18»-S* 

6.S00 

4.600 

6,000 

• 404100 

68A00 

HISSOUEL 

1841-1. 

18SS-t.  1 

1841-!. 

1841-4. 

47,000 

60,000 

Lagrange 

8,600 

2A00 

7,876 

11,600  1 

Palmyra 

. 2,000 

8,200 

6,000 

7,000 

Louisiana 

. 8,000 

8,000 

80 

none. 

— ■ 

69,486 

87,200 

Whisky.  A comparative  statement  of  the  receipts  of  1852  and  1853,  exhibits 
an  increase  in  the  transactions  of  the  latter.  The  following  is  the  monthly  state- 
ment : — 


18a. 

18SS. 

18SI. 

I8)S- 

January 

...  666 

2,868 

July 

8,948 

8,764 

February. ...... 

. . . 4,702 

4,401 

August 

2,601 

4,188 

March 

...  6,631 

6,908 

September 

, • . . 1,885 

8.166 

April 

4,814 

6,885 

Octolier 

5,064 

S.619 

May 

4,647 

4,916 

November 

4,890 

4,706 

June 

. . . 8,472 

8,256 

December.. , . . . . 

, , . , 2,908 

2,668 

46,668 

49,774 

Prices  for  the  year  just  ended  ruled  much  higher,  also,  as  the  following  state- 
ment proves 


18§t 

» 

18$S 

January 

to 

18 

19 

to 

IH 

February 

151 

to 

16 

18 

to 

19 

March 

I5f 

to 

16* 

17* 

to 

194 

April 

15t 

to 

17* 

to 

18t 

May 

15i 

to 

17 

18* 

to 

19 

June. 

to 

17t 

19 

to 

22 

July 

16* 

to 

174 

22 

to 

24 

August 

to 

20 

22 

to 

24 

September. 

18* 

to 

19 

22 

to 

224 

October 

to 

184 

224 

to 

26 

November 

184 

to 

20 

204 

to 

284 

December 

to 

. . 

20 

to 

224 

Of  the  amount  received  for  1853, 20,335  barrels  came  from  the  Illinois  River, 
291  from  the  Missouri,  2,127  from  the  Ohio,  and  27,021  from  the  Mississippi. 

Groceries.  Under  this  head  are  included  sugars,  molasses,  syrup,  and  coffee. 
As  per  table  it  will  be  observed  that  the  importations  of  the  year  embrace  50,774 
bhds.,  13,993  bbls.,  and  40,257  boxes  and  bags  of  s^ar,  53,554  bbls.  and  hhda. 
molasses,  868  bbls.  syrup,  and  104,467  bags  of  coffee.  This  is  largely  in  ad- 
vance of  last  year's  imports,  given  as  follows : Sugars  354283  hhds.,  27,672  bbls. 
and  boxes,  31,745 bags;  coffee  96,240  sks. ; molasses 54,933  bbls. and  hhds.  The 
crop  of  sugar  for  the  year  1852  was  a heavy  one,  and  a large  part  of  the  surplus 
was  forwarded  to  this  section.  Navigation  being  unobstruct^  in  the  early  part 
of  the  season,  gave  opportunity  for  shipments.  The  receipts  exhibit  large  amounts 
daring  the  first  months  of  the  year — say  for  January  6,539,  February  6,546,  March 
12,615  hhds.  We  refer  to  the  general  table  tor  facts  in  relation  to  monthly  im- 
ports and  the  aggregate  amount  brought  forward.* 


* For  U&ls  table  tee  ^ Coxubscial  Btatmticb  ” la  present  namber  of  the  MaxkmU* 
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New  Sngar  wan  received  at  this  point  about  the  24th  of  October,  1852,  and 
brought  6c.  By  the  first  of  Deceraber  it  declined  to  4Jc.,  at  which  it  remained 
until  January,  1853,  when  it  fell  still  further,  say  to  4J  and  4jc.  for  fair,  and  con- 
tinued thus  until  the  Ist  of  February;  it  then  gradually  advanced,  and  by  the 
close  of  that  month  reached  6c.,  when  the  market  became  full  and  the  rate  went 
to  4f , then  to  4i,  at  which  it  ruled  until  about  the  middle  of  August,  when  it 
rallied  again  and  sold  during  September  as  high  as  6J;  in  October  prices  once 
more  declined,  and  by  the  last  of  November  sales  of  old  were  made  at  4J  for 
prime.  Operations  for  sugar  during  the  year  resulted  in  a net  loss  of  25  per 
cent.  The  crop  for  1853-4  is  said  to  be  equal  to  that  of  the  preceding  season. 

Molasses  opened  at  30c.  in  November,  but  in  December  and  January  it  had 
declinod  to  26  ; it  rallied  again  and  touched  30  in  February,  after  which  it  went 
down,  and  during  the  spring  and  summer  ranged  at  28,  and  25  at  close ; and  in 
the  fall  a further  decline  was  effected,  until  in  November  it  reached  21c. 

Coffee  started  at  9^c.  in  January,  and  advanced  to  11  by  February,  holding 
this  position  through  March  ; after  this  it  declined  to  9i  and  10c.,  and  thus  re- 
mained until  September,  when  it  went  up  gradually,  and  at  the  close  has  reached 
the  price  of  13c. 

Ah  regards  salt,  we  refer  to  table  of  receipts  and  general  prices. 

Fhuit.  Receipts  will  he  found  heavy.  We  give  below  the  number  of  sacks 
received,  referring  to  the  general  table  for  other  particulars  under  this  head.  Large 
quantities  of  dried  fruit  came  in  barrels  and  boxes,  but  as  no  distinction  was 
made  in  manifests  between  green  and  dried  apples  in  such  packages,  we  confine 
the  statement  in  this  place  to  sacks. 


January 

Februarr  

March 

8 856 

July 

August 

285 

860 

2,024 

April 

8 666  j 

8.862 

May 

1 655 

NikVAmh«r,, 

8,237 

June 

AQQ 

- - * 

8.280 

Total 

26,448 

It  may  not  prove  uninteresting,  as  showing  the  progress  of  fruit  culture  in 
this  region,  to  give  the  different  amounts  from  the  different  rivers.  From  the 
Missouri  were  received  64287  sacks,  from  the  Mississippi  8,874,  the  Ohio  10,014, 
and  the  Illinois  266.  A very  large  proportion  from  the  Mississippi  was  from 
points  below  St.  Louis,  brought  principally  by  the  Cairo  packets.  This  State 
appears  to  be  in  advance  of  that  of  any  other  adjacent  section  in  this  line.  Fruit 
from  the  Missouri  River  is  held  in  higher  reputation,  and  the  cultivation  of  apple 
orchards  particularly  has  evidently  received  from  the  farmers  on  that  stream  de- 
aerved  and  early  attention.  The  following  are  the  ruling  rates  of  the  year 


DRIED  AFFLES. 


January 

$1  46 

to 

1 50 

July 

to 

• • • • 

February 

to 

1 62 

August. ....... 

75 

to 

March 

to 

1 60 

September. .... 

60 

to 

76 

ApriL  

90 

to 

1 35 

70 

to 

75 

May 

70 

to 

1 00  1 

70 

to 

85 

June  

to 

80  1 

December 

86 

to 

96 

DRIED  FEACBX8. 

January 

to 

2 76 

July  • . 

1 I T - - 

• • • 

to 

• 

• • • 

February. . . .. . 

to 

• * • . 

August 

• • • 

to 

• 

• . « 

March 

2 76 

to 

.... 

September 

(1  00 

to 

1 

05 

April 

to 

2 76 

October 

1 

00 

to 

1 

26 

May  

to 

2 87i 

November  

00 

to 

1 

10 

June 

to 

.... 

December 

1 

16 

to 

1 

20 

Seed  amd  Beans.  The  general  table  above  will  show  the  receipts  of  seed 
per  river.  From  the  principal  oil  manufactory  in  St.  Louis  we  learn  that  22,931 
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bushels  of  flaxseed  were  received  during  the  year  just  closed,  by  wagons,  si:4 
that  the  increase  over  the  previous  year’s  receipts  amounts  to  8,880  bushels.  This 
article  is  likely  to  become  one  of  great  importance  to  the  agriculturist  We  an- 
nex an  account  of  a new  method  already  discovered  for  rendering  the  stalk 
available. 

Three  or  four  weeks  since  we  published  an  article  on  the  subject  of  flax  and 
flaxseed,  and  its  cultivation  in  this  and  adjoining  States,  not  for  the  seed  alone — 
which,  it  seems,  makes  in  itself  a good  crop— but  with  a view  to  the  sale  of  ^ 
fiber.  We  then  stated  that  gentlemen  had  appeared  in  this  market  ready  to  gi^ 
the  highest  prices  for  flax  in  its  prepared  state — $250  per  ton — and  that  thb 
price  ought  to  insure  its  increased  cultivation.  Since  then,  numerous  letters 
have  been  addressed  to  us,  showing  the  interest  taken  by  farmers  in  the  subject 
— making  inquiries  whicli  we  think  it  best  to  answer  in  this  general  way.  The 
gentleman  who  was  then  more  particularly  referred  to  as  being  ready  to  make 
contracts,  is  now  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  is  a p artner  in  the  “ American  Linen 
Manufucluring  Company,”  with  a capital  of  $500,000,  of  which  sum  $350,000 
is  Diiid  in  and  invested  in  the  buildings  and  machinery. 

This  gentleman — Mr.  Thomas  -Kimber,  Jr. — will  gladly,  we  are  assured,  an- 
swer all  inquiries  addressed  to  him  on  the  subject  of  the  cultivation  of  flax,  and 
its  preparation  for  market  He  has  made  it  the  subject  of  his  study  for  some 
years,  and  is  very  familiar  with  it  There  are  several  machines  in  use  for  the 
preparation  of  fl  ix  for  market,  and  we  have  before  said  that  inquiries  addressed 
to  any  one  in  Washington  County,  N.  Y.,  where  flax  is  extensively  raised  and 
prepared,  would  be  satisfactorily  answered.  The  price  of  the  machines  in  use 
there,  we  believe,  is  about  $400.  But  we  do  not  suppose  they  are  so  good  as 
Buchanan’s  Patent,  recommended  by  Mr.  Kimber,  and  which  will  cost  aboot 
$1,000.  it  U very  simple,  but  complete;  and  the  process  of  change  is  so  rapid 
under  the  influence  of  the  steam  as  applied,  that  the  fiber  is  completely  separated 
from  the  stalk  and  all  glutinous  substance,  dried  and  ready  for  the  market  in 
less  than  a half  a day.  One  of  these  machines,  it  will  readily  be  perceived,  could 
prepare  a vast  amount  of  flax  for  use  in  a little  while.  Rights  to  use  this  patent 
have  already  been  sold  for  Wisconsin  and  Indiana,  but  not  for  Iowa,  Illinois,  or 
Missouri.  Communications  in  relation  to  these  machines,  addressed  to  Mr.  Km- 
ber,  at  Philadelphia,  will  be  promptly  responded  to,  and  we  refer  our  correspon- 
dents to  him  for  detailed  information  on  the  whole  subjecL 

In  1851  the  heaviest  decline  occurred  in  castor  beans.  An  attempt  was  made 
at  that  period  to  encourage  the  growth  by  liberal  prices,  but  large  importations 
of  East  India  oil  checked  this  movement  at  once,  and  every  subsequent  eflfori 
has  f.iiled  to  bring  our  farmers  back  to  the  culture.  Indiana  and  Iliinoia  conse- 
quently ceased,  in  a great  measure,  to  pay  any  attention  to  this  plant  The  effarte 
of  fiirmers  have  been  directed  to  wheat,  corn,  bogs,  and  other  products,  while 
this  article  is  comparatively  abandoned.  We  refer  to  the  table  of  receipts  per 
river,  and  range  of  prices  mven  in  another  place.  In  1852,  receipts  per  wagons 
amounted  to  96,612  bushels,  1853  shows  only  55,163— decrease  41,449. 

Coal.  The  annexed  table  exhibits,  so  far  as  it  was  possible  to  ascertain,  the 
consumption  of  this  article  for  the  year  1853.  It  embraces  all  the  coal  weighed 
by  the  scales  belonging  to  the  city  and  private  individuals,  and  so  far  as  they  are 
an  indication  of  the  amount  consumed,  is  perfectly  correct. 

South  Market  scales.. . . .bus.  609,791  I St  George’s  scales  .......  879,285 

Market  street  scales 261,847  I North  kUrket  scales. 84,605 

Suulard  Market  scales. 752,290  | 

ToUl 2,087,818 

Add  to  this  amount  the  coal  consumed  by  the  Messrs.  Belcher  dt  Bro.,  at  their 
sugar  refinery,  which  is  weighed  by  themselves,  and  ehtimated  at  306,000  bu^^bels, 
and  the  amount  used  by  the  Iron  Rolling  Mill  Company,  which  is  not  included 
in  the  above  table,  and  set  down  at  450,000,  making  in  all  2,837,818  bushels  of 
coal. 

Coc^BRAOB.  Receipts  show,  for  the  season  just  closed,  98,141  pieces — 34,396 
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from  tbe  XllinoU,  16,140  from  the  Missour),  3,915  from  the  Ohio,  and  44,790 
from  the  MiAsissippL  An  extra  demand  han  evidently  existed  for  flour  barrels, 
and  prices  have  ranged  high  accordingly.  The  appended  table  exhibits  the  rates 
at  which  whisky  and  flour  barrels  ruled  daring  the  year: — 


January  . , 
February. 
March.... 
April  . , . , 


FLOOa  BABEXtS. 


87i  a .. 
87i  a 42 
42  a 46 
40  a 46 
40  a 46 
86  a 46 


July 

August. . . 
September, 
October. . • 
November. 
December  . 


40  a 46 

60  a 66 
46  a 66 
60  a 68 
66  a 65 
66  a 60 


January. 
February 
March  .. 
April  . . . 


WHISKY  BAEEXL8. 


10  96  a .... 

0 80  a .... 

1 00  a |1  SO 
1 10  a 1 20 
1 00  a 1 16 
87i  a 1 00 


July 

August  . • . 
September. 
October. . . 
Noveniber 
December. 


II  00  a |l  20 
1 00  a 1 20 
1 10  a 1 26 

1 20  a 

1 20  a 

1 80  a .... 


Pork  barrels  this  season  opened  with  $1  25  to  $1  35,  bacon  casks  SI  60. 
and  lard  kegs  50  to  55c. 


SYATBVBBT  OV  TBB  FOKBION  VALUB  OV  GOODS,  WAEI8  AND  MKBOHANDI8B  IMrOETKD  INTO 
ar.  LOUIS,  AND  TBB  DUTIES  COLLKCTXD  IN  TBE  TEAR  KNDINO  81ST  DXCEIIBIE,  1868, 
Via : — 


A Hiooiita  daring 

First  Quarter,  ending  81st  March,  1868 

Seoood  **  “ SdJune,  “ ..... 

Third  “ “ 80th  September,  1863 

Fourth  “ “ 81st  December,  “ 


Dutiable  Value. 
1166,188  17 
882,869  24 
170,880  60 
267,892  60 


Duties  Collected. 
$46,862  79 
101,788  10 
67,498  46 
88,121  10 


$917,276  71 

Foreign  value  and  the  duties  thereou  remalniiig  in 


public  More  on  81st  December,  1868  $14,107  70 

Eoteied  for  consumption,  constructively  warehoused, 

viz:  Various  goods,  ware,  and  merchandise 42,611  00 

Sugar  and  molasses  (part  to  arrive) 269,144  00 

Railroad  iron,  **  198,848  00 


$289,260  44 

$14,107  70 

18,676  70 
80.740  20 
69,861  60 


$619,706  70  $168,886  10 


With  reference  to  the  first  statement,  the  Importations  were  as  follows,  viz 


Fron 


Dutiable  Value.  Duties  Collected* 


England 

France 

Germany  and  Holland 

Spain  and  certain  of  her  dependencies, 

Matanza*  and  Manilla 

Pernairibucti  and  Bahia 

Various  other  places  and  ports. ...... 


$487,760  88 
47,855  40 
79,600  48 
96,248  00 
78,985  00 
124,606  00 
2,829  96 


$184,966  67 
88,616  48 
28,670  14 
29,068  90 
28,695  50 
87,881  80 
1,876  96 


$917,276  71  $289,260  44 

The  general  description  of  said  importations,  in  reference  to  the  various  foreign 
ports,  were  as  follows,  viz : — 

From  England — Hardware,  cutlery,  railroad  iron,  earthen,  glass,  and  china 
ware,  tin  plates,  tin,  iron,  and  copper,  including  dry  and  fancy  goods  in  a small 
ratio. 

From  France — Brandy,  wine,  cigars,  cordials,  sardines,  d:c.,  (but  chiefly 
brandy.) 
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From  Germany  and  Holland — Fancy  goods,  patent  leather,  toys,  and  other 
articles  in  great  variety. 

From  Manilla  and  Matanzas,  Bahia  and  Pernambuco — Principally  sugar  and 
molasses. 

From  Spain  and  dependencies  the  same. 

From  various  other  places  and  ports,  comprises  almost  every  article  of  trade. 
HospiUil  moneys  collected  were  as  follows,  viz : — 

First  Quarter  of  1858 $529  28  I Third  Quarter  of  1853 $715  68 

Second  “ 769  87  | Fourth  “ 776  25 

Total $2,787  58 

Amount  expended  for  the  relief  of  sick  and  disabled  seamen  and  boatmen,  $4,000  00 
Amount  collected  from  passenger  steamers  and  for  licenses  to  pilots  and 

engineers,  under  Act  of  Congress  approved  30th  August,  1852 2,176  50 

Tonnage  of  steam  vessels  belonging  to  this  district,  and  remaining  8 let  De- 
cember, 1868  tons  86,714  28-95 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  to  state,  in  reference  to  the  seemingly  small  increase 
during  the  year  just  closed,  that  there  had  been  an  accumulated  tonnage  reported 
heretofore,  which  were  not  abated — for  the  lack  of  official  information  as  to  their 
loss  and  the  manner  thereof — which  was  deducted  at  the  close  of  the  year,  and 
amounted  to  upwards  of  in, 000  tons. 

The  duties  collected  in  the  years  1849  to  1853  inclusive,  were  as  follows,  viz: 

1849 $73,970  87  100  I 1861....  $289,818  68-100  I 1868....  $289,260  41-100 

1850. . . . 175,001  16-100  | 1852. . . . 290,168  85-100  | 

N.  B.  The  falling  off  of  duties  collected  during  the  year  1853,  compared  witli 
1852,  is  consequent  upon  the  detention  of  sugar,  molasses,  and  railroad  iron  not 
arriving  at  this  port  under  warehouse  and  Iransportiition  entries — allribuUible  to 
the  recent  sickness,  &c.,  at  the  original  port  of  entry,  and  the  continued  low 
stage  of  water.  Otherwise  the  aggregate  of  duties  would  have  been  nearly 
$400,000.» 

Wood.  The  following  is  a table  showing  the  amount  of  wood  landed  and 
measured  at  the  wharf,  for  the  year  1853: — 


Cords. 

Feet.  1 

Cords. 

Fens. 

January 

tin  6V 

July 

4,878* 

$240  65 

February .... 

.....  1,684 

89  04 

August 

..  • 8,122 

165  624 

March  ...... 

184  95 

September 

2,437 

191  24 

April 

215  41 

October. ....... 

6,6204 

850  26 

May 

4,112 

218  47 

November 

4,703 

228  44 

June 

2,881 

103  45  i 

December 

8,7914 

182  40 

Total 44,280*  $2,862  89^ 

The  fees  charged  in  the  above  table  are  paid  into  the  city  treasury,  os  the  offi- 
^r  receives  a regular  salary. 

This  table  embraces  the  wood  actually  landed  and  measured  by  the  officer  ap- 
pointed by  the  city,  and  within  the  city  limits.  There  is  a considerable  quantity 
of  which  we  have  no  data,  landed  north  of  the  city,  and  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
Bremen. 

Lumber.  We  have  from  Mr.  John  H.  Ferguson,  late  an  Inspector  and  Measurer 
of  Lumber,  the  following  report  of  the  lumber  received  in  »St.  Louis  during  the 
year.  It  has  been  personally  obtained  from  the  merchants  and  manufacturers, 
engaged  in  the  business,  and  may  be  relied  upon : — 


* For  a statement  of  imports  Into  9U  Louis  bj  Uie  river,  see  **  Commercial  Statistics  ” in  tbe  pci- 
■ent  number  of  tbe  Mtrtka,nts*  Magatin9, 
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Lumber,  sawed feet  86,412,461 

Shingles 80,462,700 

Laths 6,947,000 

Cedar  posts 22,748 

Daring  the  year,  there  have  been  porchaaed  by  the  city  mills,  the  following : 

Logs feet  20,636,808 

Lumber  manufactured  therefrom 23,^95,545 

Laths  from  same N^o.  7,975,600 

Flank  road  stuff  received  by  the  county  for  roads  by  way  of  rafts  and  the 
river  is feet  1,278,886 


The  above  shows,  in  the  receipt  and  consumption  of  sawed  lumber,  60,786,332 
feet  This  at  least  is  some  evidence  of  the  advance  of  building,  &c.,  dtc.,  in  the 
city  of  St.  Louis. 


JOURNAL  OF  MERCANTILE  LAW. 


ALLEGED  BREACH  OF  CONTRACT  FOR  CORN. 

We  copy  from  the  Belfast  (Irish)  Mercantile  Journal,  the  following  decision 
in  one  of  the  British  courts : — ♦ 

MK])artin  et  al.,  vs,  Jonides  et  al. — The  plaintiffs  in  this  action  were  Messrs. 
M^Cnrtin  Riley,  corn  merchants,  of  Liverpool,  and  the  defendants  were  Messrs. 
Jonides  dt  Co.,  6reek  merchants,  London.  The  declaration  stated  that  the  de- 
fendants bought  of  the  plaintiffs  a cargo  of  Ibrailla  Indian  corn,  to  be  paid  for  on 
handing  in  the  shipping  documents;  that  the  plaintiffs  were  ready  to  hand  in  those 
documents,  but  the  defendants  refused  to  receive  the  cargo  and  pay  the  price. 
The  defendants  pleaded  to  the  first  count  that  they  made  no  such  contract,  and 
to  the  remaining  part  of  the  declaration  they  pieced  that  they  were  never  in- 
debted. 

They  then  said  that  the  plaintiffs  did  not  hand  over  the  documents,  or  any  of 
them,  relating  to  the  goods,  and  they  were  not  ready  or  willing  to  hand  them 
over.  They  then  pleaded  a general  plea  of  fraud  and  covin,  also  another  plea  of 
fraud,  the  particular  fraud  alleged  being  that  the  plaintiffs  concealed  from  them 
information  concerning  the  vesHcl;  6th ly,  they  pleaded  that  it  was  mutually 
agreed  the  contract  should  be  rescinded;  7thly,  that  the  plaintiffs  sold  the  cargo 
to  other  parties,  and  thereby  broke  the  contract;  8thly,  that,  at  the  time  of  mak- 
ng  the  contract,  the  plaintiffs  warranted  the  said  cargo  of  Indian  corn  to  be  of 
fair  average  quality,  whereas  it  was  not  so.  There  were  then  two  pleas  in  which 
the  defendants  alleged  that  the  contract  was  in  writing,  signed  by  Mr.  Mongredien, 
as  the  agent  of  the  defendants,  and  was  for  the  sale  of  goods  of  the  value  of  j£l0, 
which  was  not  accepted,  nor  anything  given  in  earnest  or  part  payment,  and  the 
plaintiffs  afterwards  altered  such  contract  in  a material  particular,  by  striking  out 
certain  words,  imputing  that  the  goods  were  of  fair  average  quality. 

The  action  was  brought  to  recover  £894,  the  loss  which  the  plaintiffs  had 
sustained  by  the  defendants  refusing  to  perform  the  contract  into  which  they  had 
entered  with  the  plaintiffs. 

The  sale  note  sent  to  plaintiffs,  by  Mr.  Mongredien,  contained  the  words  “ of 
fair  average  quality,”  which  the  plaintiff  objecting  to,  scored  his  pen  across  the 
words,  and  wrote  so  to  the  broker,  who  replied  that  it  was  customary  for  those 
words  to  be  inserted  in  all  sales  of  the  kind.  It  was  contended  by  defendants 


* The  Joumsl  does  not  give  the  name  of  the  eonrt  or  plmee  of  its  sitting. 
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that,  in  doing  so,  the  contract  was  voided,  but  plaintiffs  pleaded  that  a contract, 
when  it  was  mnde  through  the  medium  of  a broker,  was  not,  by  the  bought  and 
sold  notes,  although  the  bought  and  sold  notes  might  be  in  evidence  of  it;  but 
when  the  broker,  at  the  time  he  made  the  contract,  entered  that  contract  in  his 
own  book,  the  book  was  the  contract  and  not  the  notes.  The  shipping  doca- 
menta  having  been  forwarded  by  the  plaintiffs,  through  their  bankers,  the  day 
after,  that  they  might  receive  their  money,  was  contended  by  them  to  be  sufficient 
proof  that  they  did  not  consider  the  contract  void. 

It  W’as  further  contended  by  defendants,  that  the  plaintiffs  knew  the  vessel  (the 
Aghios  Nicohuvs)  had  touched  at  several  places,  and  amongst  others,  at  Malta, 
' before  they  effected  the  8«)le,  and  that  this  not  having  been  stated,  it  was  a fraodu- 
lent  sale,  to  which  knowledge  the  plaintiffs  pleaded  entire  ignorance,  and  offered 
to  leave  the  matter  to  arbitration  if  delendanta  wished,  but  they  declined,  and 
abandimed  the  contract  altogether,  as  the  vessel  had  put  into  Athens,  Naiiplia, 
and  Malta.  Evidence  was  brought  forward  to  prove  that  the  cargo  was  of  fair 
average  quality,  and  that  it  was  sold  under  protest  only  after  it  had  been  aban- 
doned by  the  purchaser.  It  was  decided  that  there  should  be  a verdict  for  do- 
fendnnts  on  first  and  second  pleas,  on  the  ground  that  the  bought  and  sold  notes, 
if  produced,  would  both  of  them  have  constituted  the  contract:  but  when  pro- 
duced, the  plaintiff  having  altered  the  wriiing,  he  had  vitiated  the  contract.  In 
coming  to  tliis  decision,  his  lordi^hip  recited  the  case  of  “ Mollet,”  and  also  “ Pow- 
ell 15.  Divett.”  On  all  the  other  pleiis  there  was  a verdict  for  the  pluintiffa. 


CONTRACT  FOR  THE  SALE  OF  GOODS. 

An  notion  was  brought  to  recover  the  price  of  a cargo  of  China  stone  sold  by 
the  plaintiff  to  the  defendant.  A,  the  defendant,  had  ordered  the  goods  of  B, 
directing  11  to  insure  the  cargo,  and  to  send  it  by  ship  to  C,  a carrier,  by  whom 
it  was  to  be  finally  delivered  to  A.  The  stone  W'as  shipped,  and  a bill  of  lading, 
aigne:!  by  the  captain,  transmitted  to  C,  to  whom  the  stone  was  made  deliver- 
able. The  ship  sailed  with  the  cargo  on  board,  and  in  five  days  afterwards  was 
lost  at  sea.  Either  on  the  day  when  the  ship  was  lost,  or  on  the  day  following, 
A,  the  purchaser^  received  a copy  of  the  bill  of  lading,  and  notice  that  it  Im 
been  transmitted  to  C.  He  was  also  informed  that  the  vender  would  not  insure; 
but  it  was  not  until  twelve  days  afterwards  that  A — who,  in  the  menu  time,  not 
withdrawing  the  notice  of  non-iiisnranee,  had  done  nothing  to  repudiate  the  con- 
tract— received  a communication  iiifortning  him  of  the  loss  of  the  cargo.  Judg- 
ment was  for  the  defendant,  the  court  h<ilding  that  there  was  no  evidence  of  an 
acceptance  and  receipt  of  the  goods  uithin  the  statute,  and  that  consequently  the 
defendant  would  not  be  bound  by  the  purchase. — Meredith  ri.  Meigh,  21  ll 
Rep.  137. 


BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE. 

In  a case  tried  before  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench,  (Pollard  vs.  Ogden.)  the 
payee  and  acceptor  of  a bill  were  both  customers  at  the  s^iine  bank,  tluf  bill  be- 
ing payable  there.  The  payee  discounted  the  bill  with  the  bank,  which  afier- 
wards  discounted  it  with  anoiher  bank.  When  the  bill  was  presented  at  the  kink 
for  payment  by  the  holder,  the  acceptor’s  account  was  overdrawn,  and  he  stopped 
payment  the  same  day  afier  banking  hours.  The  bank  paid  the  bill  by  a check 
for  a gross  sum,  including  the  bill  in  question,  as  well  as  others  paid  by  the 
holder  on  the  s.‘ime  day.  The  jury  found  that  the  bank  paid  the  bill  to  the 
holder  ns  indorsers,  and  not  for  the  acceptors.  It  was  held  by  the  c<iurt  that 
the  bank  was  entitled  to  set  off  the  amount  so  paid  against  money  due  to  the 
plaintiffs  on  their  banking  account — 21  L.  T.  Rep.  162. 
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COMBITIOII  or  THI  MOMBT  MABKKT  TUEOUOROOT  TBI  UMIOK— COITDITIOR  OF  TBB  BARSI  Ilf  COM* 
RBCTION  WtTB  POPULAR  PRBJUDICBB— WBRKLT  AVXRAOB  OP  THE  RRW  TORS  BANKB— XPPRCT 
OP  A BUROPBAR  WAR  UPOR  OOR  COMMERCIAL  IRTBRBITI^TRADB  OP  RUSSIA  WITH  TBX  URITXD 
STATES  ARB  WITH  GREAT  BRITAIR— RECEIPTS  OP  OOLD  PROM  CALIPORRIA— DEPOSITS  AMD 
COIXAOE  AT  THE  PHILADELPHIA  ARD  REW  ORLEARS  MIRTB— IMPORTS  OP  POREIOR  GOODS  AT  REW 
TORS  POR  PEBRUART)  AND  PROM  JARUART  FIRST— COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OP  THE  IMPORTS  OP 
DRY  GOODS  POR  PBBRUART,  AND  PROM  JARUART  PIRST— CASH  RBTXRUB  POR  JARUART  AND  PBB* 
RUART— CORTIRUBD  IRCRBASM  IN  THE  EXPORT  TRADE,  WITH  STATISTICS  OP  TBX  CLEARARCES 
AT  NEW  TORS  PUR  PEBRUART  ARD  PROM  JANUARY  PIRST— COMPARATIVE  SHIPMENTS  OP  CERTAIM 
ARTICLES  OP  DOMESTIC  PRODUCE  PROM  MEW  TORS- PRODUCTION  ARD  STOCKS  OP  BRXADSTUPPS 
—PRICES  OP  STOCKS,  BTC.,  ETC. 

There  was  a partial  relaxation  of  the  stringency  in  most  of  the  money  mar- 
kets throughout  the  country  early  in  the  month,  but  toward  the  close  there  was 
an  active  demand  for  capital,  and  the  pressure  was  generally  increased.  At  Bos- 
ton, New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  New  Orleans, 
Mobile,  and  Charleston,  there  has  been  more  or  less  complaint  of  the  scarcity  of 
money,  although  as  a general  thing,  in  the  first  three  cities  named,  loans  were 
readily  obtained  at  10  a 12  per  cent  per  annum.  At  some  points  in  the  interior, 
borrowers  have  paid  2 a 3 per  cent  per  month  for  the  use  of  capital,  even  where 
the  security  offered  was  undoubted.  Credit,  however,  has  remained  unshaken, 
the  borrowers  not  being,  as  a general  thing,  of  the  weaker  class  of  dealers.  The 
moment  that  a large  amount  of  produce,  now  accumulated  at  the  various  depots 
throughout  the  country,  can  be  moved  to  the  seaboard,  much  capital  that  is  now 
locked  up  will  be  set  free,  and  all  classes  will  be  relieved.  We  find  in  a large 
number  of  our  exchanges,  the  old  stereotyped  complaint  of  a want  of  accom- 
modation on  the  part  of  the  banks.  Traders  and  others  who  never  borrow  of 
these  institutions  when  money  is  plenty  and  street  rates  are  less  than  legal  in- 
terest, run  to  them  during  a pressure,  and  are  quite  astonished  at  a refusal  of 
their  offering.  They  are  then  ready  to  exclaim  with  the  sagacious  African  that 
**  The  moon  only  shines  light  nights  when  it  is  n’t  needed.”  What  are  banks 
worth  if  they  cannot  lend  money  when  it  is  scarce  and  wanted  ? That  banks  are 
frequently  mismanaged,  the  history  of  many  which  were,  and  are  not,  too  plainly 
tells;  but  the  mismanagement  is  generally  in  the  opposite  course  from  that 
which  excites  the  most  complaint.  The  temptation  is  always  toward  too  great 
expansion,  and  thus  a contraction  is  in  most  cases  an  effort  at  self-preservation. 
This  effort,  however,  is  almost  always  too  spasmodic,  and  not  unfrequently  ill- 
timed.  The  banks  have  no  moral  right,  after  a general  course  of  expansion, 
lasting  for  months,  to  contract  suddenly,  as  if  their  own  ease,  or  comfort,  or 
even  safety,  were  to  be  alone  considered.  If  their  expansion  have  led  the  com- 
munity into  recklessness,  or  rash  speculations,  they  ought  to  give  their  custom- 
ers a chance  to  extricate  themselves,  and  not  shut  the  door  upon  the  distress  for 
which  they  are  in  part  responsible.  There  U a deep-seated  feeling  of  distrust, 
in  some  cases  reaching  even  to  hostility,  among  the  masses  toward  our  moneyed 
institutions,  which  various  influences  have  unhappily  engendered  or  fostered. 
Those  writers  on  political  economy  who  are  continually  representing  cafital  as 
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the  antagoniat  of  labor,  have  contributed  to  this  feeling.  The  banka  themadfea, 
through  their  officers,  are  more  to  blame  than  they  are  willing  to  acknowledge. 
There  is  something  in  poor  human  nature  which  always  tebpts  the  man  clothed 
with  a little  brief  authority,  to  the  assumption  of  a commanding  tone,  even  if  it 
do  not  reach  to  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power.  In  the  nature  of  its  business, 
the  bank  must  be  an  inexorable  creditor,  demanding  its  dues  without  patience 
for  default  or  procrastination.  The  absence  of  that  habit  of  indulgence  or  len- 
iency upon  which  the  poorer  classes  are  accustomed  to  rely  in  their  dealings  with 
their  fellowmen  of  other  professions,  is  oftener  felt  than  is  generally  supposed. 
But  the  great  difficulty,  probably,  is  the  fact  that  capital  does  offer  greater  facili- 
ities  to  the  rich  than  to  the  poor,  simply  because  the  former  can  give  greater 
warrant  for  the  return  of  the  loan.  We  need  more  discrimination  in  this  respect 
than  has  yet  been  shown  by  the  managers  of  our  banking  institutions.  The 
private  bankers  become  more  acquainted  with  their  customers,  and  base  their 
estimate  of  the  security  offered  somewhat  upon  the  personal  character  of  the  ap- 
plicant; but  the  corporate  and  associate  bankers  nearly  all  need  a lesson  in  this 
respect  If  a firm  have  capital,  it  has  credit  at  the  bank,  with  far  too  little  re- 
gard to  the  habits  and  character  of  its  members ; while  sterling  integrity  and 
business  capacity,  without  capital,  are  not  sufficiently  estimated.  In  many  of 
the  New  England  States  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  and  in  all  of  them  the 
evil  of  which  we  speak  is  less  noticeable  than  in  other  parts  of  the  Union ; as  a 
consequence,  there  is  a better  understanding  there  between  capital  and  labor,  and 
the  banks  can  extend  their  circulation  to  a degree  which  would  be  unsafe  in  moat 
other  communities,  unless  upon  a much  larger  specie  basis. 

At  New  York  the  stock  of  specie  has  decreased,  owing  to  the  accumulations 
at  the  Sub-Treasury,  and  the  shipments  of  coin  to  the  interior,  and  especially  to 
the  South,  for  the  purchase  of  produce  and  exchange.  The  following  will  show 
the  progress  of  these  institutions  since  the  weekly  statements  were  commenced ; 


Weekending. 
August  6,1868 

August  18 

August  20 

August  27 

September  8 . . 
September  10. . 
September  17 . . 
September  24. . 

October  1 

October  8 

October  16 

October  22. 

October  29 

November  5.... 
November  12.. . 
November  19.. . 
November  26... 
Beoember  8 ... 
December  10. .. 
December  17. . . 
December  24.. .. 
December  81..  • • 


WSKKLT  AVKRAOXS  OF  NSW  TORE  OITT  BAlfES. 


Aversge  smonnt 
of  Loans 
and  Discounts. 
$97,899,499 
94,688,282 
94,074,717 
92,887,618 
91,741,888 
91,108,847 
90,190,689 

90.092.766 
90,149,640 
89,128,998 
87,887,278 
85,867,981 
88,400,821 

88.092.680 
82,882,409 
88,717,622 

84.802.680 

86.824.766 
86,708,028 
87,865,078 
88,766,402 
90,162,106 


ATorage 
amount  of 
Specie. 
$9,746,441 
10,668,618 
11,082,274 
11,819,040 
11,268,049 
11,880,698 
11,860,285 
11,840,926 
11,281,912 
10,266,602 
11,880,172 
10,803,254 
10,866,672 
11,771,880 
12,828,676 
18,691,824 
18,848,196 
12,880,772 
12,498,760 
12,166,020 
12,074,499 
11,068,478 


Arerage 
amount  of 
Circulation. 
$9,518,068 
9,461,948 

9.389.727 
9,427,191 
9,564,294 
9,697,886 

9.666.728 
9,477,641 
9,621,666 
9,678,468 
9,464,714 
9,888,648 
9,800,860 
9,492,168 
9,287,629 
9,161,448 
9,082,769 
9,188,686 
9,075,704 
8,989,880 
8,872,764 
8,927.018 


Average 
amount  of 
Deposits. 
|60,6'i9,79'7 
67,457404 
67,307,228 
67,481,891 
67,602,970 
67,646,164 

67.612.801 
68,312,834 
67,968, «61 
67,986,780 
69,068,674 
66,748,729 
63,886,482 
66,600,977 
66,201,007 
67,446,424 

68.678.076 
68,486,207 

67.888.076 
68,812,478 

68.164.802 
66k96S,97« 
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Week  ending. 

Avemge  amoont 

of  Loans 

Average 
amount  of 

Average 
amount  of 

Average 

amount  of 

and  discounts. 

Specie. 

drcnlation. 

Deposits. 

January  7,1864..... 

90,188,887 

11,606,124 

9,075,926 

60,886,862 

January  14 

90,010,012 

11,894,468 

8,668,844 

68,396,966 

69,071,252 

January  21 

90,068,788 

11,465,166 

8,606,236 

January  28 

89,769,466 

11,117,958 

8,642,677 

68,289,677 

61,208,466 

February  4 

90,649,677 

11,684,663 

11,872,126 

8,996,667 

February  11 

91,434,022 

8,994,083 

61,024,817 

February  18. ...... . 

92,698,086 

11,742,384 

8,964,464 

61,826,669 

February  26 

98,629,716 

11,212,698 

8,929,814 

61,298,646 

March  4 

. . 94,658,421 

10,660,400 

9,209,880 

9,187,655 

61,976,676 

March  11 

94,279,994 

9,832,488 

60,226,688 

March  18 

93,418,929 

10,018,466 

9,266,781 

61,098,606 

There  is  mach  speculation  in  regard  to  the  effect  which  a war  between  Russia 
and  the  western  European  powers  would  have  upon  our  commercial  interests; 
but  all  such  statistics,  however  elaborate,  are  after  all  totally  unreliable,  the  data 
being  quite  insufficient  If  Great  Britain  and  France  blockade  the  Russian  ports, 
our  position  as  neutrals  will  avail  us  but  little  in  that  direction.  If  these  ports 
are  left  open,  we  may  share  with  the  Germans  the  carrying  trade  of  the  Baltic, 
which  would  be  denied  to  the  British  dag.  The  direct  trade  between  this  country 
and  Russia  is  about  equally  balanced  between  imports  and  exports,  and  is  some- 
thing lees  than  12,000,000  per  annum  on  either  side.  Great  Britain,  however, 
while  she  exports  less  than  19,000,000  to  Russia,  imports  very  largely  from  her 
of  many  articles  highly  important  to  her  Commerce,  but  especially  so  to  her  do- 
mestic manufactures.  For  this  vast  difference  between  her  imports  and  exports 
Great  Britain  pays  in  specie,  and  as  capital  is  more  abundant  with  her  than  with 
Russia,  British  merchants  are  in  the  habit  of  making  yearly  advances  during  the 
Autumn  fbr  goods  to  be  delivered  between  May  and  October.  Thus  it  is  com- 
puted by  the  London  Economist^  that  the  advances  made  to  Russian  factors  at 
the  time  the  Russian  troops  crossed  the  Pruth  amounted  to  $35,000,000,  and 
that  nearly  the  whole  of  this  sum  would  have  been  sacrificed  if  war  had  then 
been  declared.  Ample  time  has  since  been  allowed  for  the  goods  to  be  delivered 
and  settlements  to  be  made,  and  of  course  no  new  advances  of  any  importance 
have  been  undertaken.  This  may  explain  the  seeming  supineness  of  England  in 
the  early  conduct  of  the  negotiations.  That  our  readers  may  form  a clearer  idea 
of  the  value  of  the  articles  brought  from  Russia  to  Great  Britain,  we  annex  a 
carefully  prepared  suramary  of  the  most  important  items,  comparing  the  same 
with  the  total  import  trade  of  the  kingdom : — 


IMFORTBD  INTO  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


From  all  ports. 

Russis. 

All  ports. 

Rossis. 

Percent 

m. 

18il. 

18». 

f’m  Russia 
iois.  about 

Wheat  and  flour. . . . . 

. .qrs. 

4,164,608 

989,287 

788,671 

6,276,867 

1,070,901 

17 

Oats 

806,788 

1,086,072 

879,069 

82 

Other  grain 

2,692,181 

262,848 

2,918.646 

268,668 

9 

Tallow 

.cwts. 

1,049,708 

609,197 

1,178,870 

847,267 

72 

Linseed  and  flaxseed . 

s e Grs* 

709,402 

618,667 

1,086,836 

766,016 

76 

Bristles 

..lbs. 

2,004,676 

1,469,803 

2,700,000 

2,447,789 

75 

Flax 

cwts. 

1,402,683 

948,623 

1,888,874 

1,287,988 

66 

Hemp 

1,081,287 

91,692,864 

643,965 

1,262,818 

836,878 

66 

Wool 

..Ibe. 

6,868,772 

117,186.172 

9,064,448 

8 

Iron 

•tons. 

38,876 

1,792 

46,777 

6,079 

11 

108,686 

2,180,180 

1,268 

218,078 

104,200 

2,664,400 

1,680 

Timber  

. loads. 

260,018 

.. 
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In  case  of  a strict  blockade  of  the  Russian  ports,  no  inconsiderable  portion  of 
this  produce  would  find  its  way  to  market  by  the  two  overland  routes  via  Warsaw 
and  Cracow.  With  both  these  points  railways  connect,  so  as  to  bring  the  re- 
ceipts at  a moderate  expense,  considering  the  distance  of  inland  transportation, 
to  the  neutral  ports  in  the  north  of  Europe.  This  would  effectually  cut  off  our 
share  in  this  trade,  or  at  least  greatly  diminish  it 

In  other  parts  of  the  world,  however,  our  Commerce  would  have  a decided  ad- 
vantage over  that  of  the  belligerent  powers,  and  would  no  doubt  be  considerably 
enhanced  by  a state  of  actual  hostilities  between  the  principal  kingdoms  of 
Europe. 

The  receipts  of  gold  from  California,  it  is  now  universally  admitted,  show  a 
considerable  decline  from  last  year.  The  rainy  season  at  the  diggings  has  been 
unusually  severe,  the  number  of  miners  actually  employed  has  probably  been 
less,  and  the  absorption  at  home  been  greater.  We  have  doubtless  reached  the 
bight  of  the  production,  although  there  may  be  no  further  decline  in  the  receipts 
for  several  years.  The  deposits  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint,  where  most  of  the  gold 
is  now  received,  since  our  last  have  been  as  follows : — 


DEPOSITS  FOE 

FEBEUAET. 

. Gold.- 

From  California.  Other  ionrees. 

BUver. 

TotaL 

Philadelphia  Mint 

. $2,461,000 

$63,000 

$1,166,000 

$8,680,000 

New  Orleans  Mint 

. 96,162 

13,592 

188.058 

291,798 

Total  deposits 

. $2,667,162 

$66,692 

$1,849,068 

$8,971,798 

GOLD  OOINAOS. 

NlW  OlLBAIft. 

Pbiladblpbia. 

Pieces. 

Value. 

Pieces. 

Value. 

Double  Eagles 

164,297 

$8,086,290 

HrIF  pr^Iaa  

11,000 

155,000 

QnRrtnr  eagles 

68*000 

i 70^000 

Total  gold  coinage  . . . 

$226,000 

164,297 

$8,086,290 

SILVXB  COINAGE. 

Half  dollars 

$248,000 

274,000 

$187,000 

Quarter  dollars 

1,240,000 

310,000 

Dimes 

27,000 

130,000 

18,000 

Total  silver  coinage. . 

$276,000 

1,644,000 

$460,000 

OOPPEE  COINAGE. 

Gents 

122,217 

$1,222 

Total  coinage 

$600,000 

1,920,614 

$8,646,612 

This  shows  a total  falling  off  in  the  deposits  since  January  1st,  of  about 
$2,000,000  as  compared  with  1853,  and  the  receipts  for  March,  as  far  as  known, 
exhibit  a still  greater  comparative  decline. 

The  imports  of  foreign  goods,  which  showed  so  large  an  increase  in  January, 
exhibit  a marked  decline  in  our  comparison  for  February,  so  that  the  total  receipts 
since  January  1st  are  less  than  for  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  This 
is  the  more  remarkable,  as  it  is  the  first  monthly  statement  for  more  than  a year 
and  a half  which  has  not  exhibited  an  increase  in  the  imports  over  the  corres. 
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ponding  period  of  tbe  previous  year.  At  New  York,  the  increase  in  January  was 
$6,166,829;  the  decrease  in  February  at  the  same  port  is  16,386,340  as  compared 
with  February,  1853,  1968,823  as  compared  with  February,  1861,  and  only 
$1  ,846,003  greater  than  the  moderate  total  for  the  corresponding  month  of  1852. 
We  annex  a comparative  statement  of  the  items  for  four  years: — 

IMPOBT8  or  rOEUON  HKaOHANDISB  AT  KKW  TOBK  FOB  TUB  MONTH  OP  FSBBUABT. 


18S1.  18S!.  18^1.  18§4. 

Entered  for  consumption $9,442,007  $7,024,952  $14,578,018  $9,426,206 

Entered  for  warehousing 1,240,829  1,003,888  1,012,664  928,480 

Free  goods 1,208,086  1,110,949  1,767,908  466,606 

Specie  and  bullion 164,081  110,298  128,480  279,888 

Total  entered  at  the  port $12,064,408  $9,249,677  $17,481,920  $11,096,680 

Withdrawn  from  warehouse 899,488  1,788,997  880,662  1,964,010 


This  rapid  falling  off  in  the  February  imports  was  not  generally  anticipated, 
and  has  not  been  compensated  for  by  a corresponding  increase  in  March,  as  many 
predicted.  The  total  receipts  of  foreign  goods  at  New  York  since  January  1st 
are  $219,491  less  than  for  the  same  period  of  last  year;  $10,441,725  greater  than 
for  the  same  period  of  1852;  and  $3,180,526  greater  than  for  the  same  period  of 
1851.  This  will  folly  appear  from  the  following  comparison 

ZMFOBT8  OF  FOEKIGN  MBB0HAND18B  AT  NEW  TOBX  FOB  THE  MONTHS  OF  JANUARY  AND 

FIBBUABT. 


18§1.  185*.  185J.  1854. 

Entered  for  consumption $22,160,626  $16,609,268  $26,141,423  $26,077,621 

Entered  for  warehousing 2,862,176  2,284,977  1,664,843  8,196,466 

Free  goods 2,146,686  2,162,406  2,970,146  1,861,669 

Specie  and  bullion 874,486  216,029  166,478  568,768 


Total  entered  at  the  port $27,622,873  $20,261,674  $80,922,890  $80,708,899 

Withdrawn  from  warehouse . ...  1,928,684  8,878,649  2,866,887  4,848,626 

The  above  shows  a very  large  increase  since  January  Ist  in  the  warehousing 
business  over  either  of  the  previous  years,  and  a considerable  decline  in  the  free 
goods,  which  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  small  imports  of  tea.  The  falling  off  in  the 
imports  noticed  above  has  been  less  noticeable  in  dry  goods  than  in  general  mer- 
chandise. The  total  imports  of  dry  goods  at  New  York  for  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary was  $999,713  less  than  for  February,  1853;  $2,931,684  greater  than  for 
February,  1852;  and  $1,052,888  greater  than  for  the  same  month  of  1851. 
There  has  been  a much  greater  comparative  decline  in  the  receipts  of  woolens 
and  cottons,  but  the  imports  of  silks  show  a large  increase : — 

IMFOBTS  OF  FOREIGN  DRY  GOODS  AT  NEW  YORK  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  FEBRUARY. 

ENTERED  FOB  CONSUMPTION. 


1851.  185*.  1851.  1854. 

Manufactures  of  wool $1,278,619  $990,291  $2,867,171  $1,491,198 

Manufactures  of  cotton 1,462,882  938,177  1 977,027  1,890,078 

Manufactures  of  silk 2,428,869  1,980,164  2,871,017  8,278,286 

Manufactures  of  flax 887,894  604,660  909,467  610,908 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 419,240  449,486  697,820  666,786 

Total $6,466,994  $4,762,658  $8,721,992  $7,427,249 
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WXTBDEAWM  FEOM  WAEBHOOBB. 


18$1. 

18SS. 

]8St. 

18(4. 

Manufactnres  of  wool 

Manufactures  of  cotton 

Manufactures  of  silk. 

Manufactures  of  flax 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods  ........ 

$90,176 

202,960 

140,724 

60,066 

42,685 

$201,986 

811,647 

884,198 

188,788 

68,071 

$107,761 

145,056 

96,755 

87.386 

29,016 

9281,269 

461,957 

331,118 

190,523 

64,781 

Total  withdrawn 

Add  entered  for  consumption  .... 

$545,600 

6,456,994 

11,149,639 

4,762,668 

$415,963 

8,721,992 

91.319.631 

7,427,24» 

Total  thrown  upon  the  market. 

97,002,694 

96,912,297 

99,137,956 

98,746,880 

■NTRRSD  won  WARIflOUSING. 

18S1. 

isa 

1851. 

m 

Manufactures  of  wool 

Manufactures  of  cotton 

Manufactures  of  silk 

Manufactures  of  flax 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 

$72,846 

178,826 

196,862 

82,402 

70,171 

$108,492 

52.681 

160,177 

8,662 

45,685 

$89,918 

126,606 

86,220 

5,628 

24,376 

9122,322 

160,182 

266,427 

60,364 

29,655 

Total 

Add  entered  for  consumption 

. 9645,107 

. 6,466,994 

9360,647 

4,762,668 

9332,710 

8,721,992 

9627,740 

7,427,249 

Total  entered  at  the  port . . . . 

. 97,002,101 

96,123,306 

99,064,702 

98,064,989 

The  imports  of  dry  goods  since  January  Ist,  are  $667,939  greater  than  for 
the  corresponding  two  months  of  last  year ; $5,036,778  greater  than  for  the 
same  period  of  1852;  and  $1,912,794  greater  than  for  the  same  period  of  1851. 


IMPORTS  or  rORBON  DRY  GOODS  AT  MSW  YORK  FOR  TWO  MONTHS,  FROM  JANUARY  IST. 


KNTIRSD  FOR  CONSUMPTION. 


oo 

I8$l 

18$}. 

I8S4. 

Manufactures  of  wool  

Manufactures  of  cotton 

Manufactures  of  silk 

Manufactures  of  flax 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 

$2,878,717 

8,296,828 

6,466,861 

1,679,582 

959,444 

$2,296,618 

2,246,629 

4,960,787 

1,073,711 

800,729 

93,981,643 

3,720,196 

6,264,182 

1,779,917 

1,076,781 

$3,162,449 

4,016,894 

6,251,266 

1.688.747 

1,288,667 

Total 

916,164,877 

911,368,469 

916,811,618  916,308.01* 

WITHDRAWN  FROM  WARKHOUBR. 

18S1. 

18iS. 

m. 

18M. 

Manufactures  of  wool 

Manufactures  of  cotton  ......... 

sf  anufactures  of  silk 

Manufactures  of  flax 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 

9196,003 

467,174 

247,094 

179,000 

96,636 

$416,087 

592,248 

676.084 

810,423 

85,891 

$226,462 

810,442 

488,887 

67,851 

104,112 

$562,658 

906,018 

837,601 

812,186 

89,467 

Total 

Add  entered  for  consumption. . . . 

91,116.906 

16,164,877 

92.080,183 

11,368,469 

91.140,704 

16,811,618 

92,706,866 

16,303,013 

Total  thrown  on  the  market.  $16,840,788  $18,448,662  $17,962,822  $19,008,878 
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BMTKRBD  FOE  WAESHOUBIlfG. 


I8$L  18n.  18SI.  18S4. 

Maniifiusttires  of  wool |212,50S  $287,608  $162,982  $861,888 

Maoolkctares  of  cotton 896,788  261,487  280,097  731,652 

IfaDu&ctnresofsilk 402,867  987,684  819,979  648,120 

Maooffictares  of  flux 86,757  76,501  17,044  204,467 

Miaeellaneona  dry  goods 112,424  70,087  77,850  88,876 


Total $1,209,788  $1,682,212  $807,902  $1,984,446 


Add  entered  for  consumption. . . . 16,164,877  11,868,469  16,811,618  16,803,018 
Total  entered  at  the  port .. . $16,874,666  $18,050,681  $17,619,520  $18,287,469 

Tae  cash  revenne  at  New  York  has  been  larger  than  nsnal  in  proportion  to 
the  inports,  on  account,  in  part,  of  the  unusual  decline  in  free  goods,  and  also 
becaise  there  has  been  an  increase  in  many  articles  of  luxury  paying  a high  rata 
of  dity.  The  following  will  show  the  comparative  totals 


Jamary 

Vebma^ 


CASH  Duma  EEOIITXD  AT  NEW  TOEK. 


18il. 

$8,611,610  04 
2,668,886  87 


$6,170,446  91 


18iS. 

$2,600,562  64 
2,286,966  47 


$4,887,618  11 


I8SS. 

$8,811,187  87 
8,878,896  47 


$7,189,582  84 


18i4. 

$4,879,286  82 
2,867,294  60 


$7,246,579  82 


The  most  remarkable  fbature  in  our  foreign  trade  has  been  the  large  increase 
n the  exports  to  foreign  ports,  mode  up  to  a considerable  extent  of  breadstufib. 
iind  provisions.  The  total  exports  to  foreign  countries  firom  New  York  for 
Febrnary,  exclusive  of  specie,  are  $2,388,T70  greater  for  the  same  month  of  last 
year;  $2,188,960  greater  than  for  February,  1852 ; and  $3,015,814  greater  than 
for  the  corresponding  period  of  1851.  This  increase,  it  will  be  seen,  is  mostly 
in  articles  of  domestic  produce. 


■ZPQETB  raOM  MEW  TOEK  TO  FOEKOE  POETS  FOE  THE  MOETH  OF  nDEUAET. 


Domestic  produce 

Foreign  merchandise  (free). . . . 
Foreij^  merchandise  (dutiable), 
Specie 


18S1.  I8St.  18». 

$2,585,786  $8,852,948  $8,325,005 

60,980  98,982  63,197 

295,667  822,272  171,126 

1,007,689  8,661,643  1,121,020 


I8S4. 

$5,400,924 

156,484 

400,739 

579,724 


Total  exports 

Total,  ej^uaive  of  specie 


$8,949,972 

2,942,288 


$7,820,690 

8,769,147 


$4,680,847 

8,569,887 


$6,587,821 

5,958,097 


The  exports  of  specie  in  Febrnary  show  a decline  as  compared  with  either  of 
the  preceding  years,  while  the  receipts  have  increased.  The  total  exports  of 
merchandise  since  January  Ist,  are  $4,944,637  greater  than  for  the  same  period 
of  1853;  $5,229,612  greater  than  for  the  same  period  in  1852;  and  $5,206,886 
greater  than  the  corresponding  period  of  1851.  This  shows  an  average  increase 
of  about  75  per  cent,  which  is  unparalleled,  considering  the  length  of  time  it  ham 
continued. 
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EEP0RT8  FROM  NSW  YORK  TO  FORKION  PORTS  POR  THB  MONTHS  OP  JANUARY  AHB 

PIBRUARY. 


Domestic  prodnce 

Foreign  merchandise  (free). ..... 

Foreign  merchandise  (dutiable).. . 
Specie 


I8H.  18SI. 

$5, '788,580  $6,772,289 

112,514  120,626 

717,962  680,616 

2,278,970  6,420,601 


18SI.  18§4. 

$6,816,629  $10,705,127 
106,771  227,168 

486,866  869,m 

1,868,699  2,425  406 


Total  exports 

Total,  exclusive  of  specie 


$8,842,976  $12,998,881  $8,726,964  $14,228,298 
6,696,006  6,678,880  6,868,266  11,802892 


SXPORTB  FROM  NXW  YORK  TO  FOREIGN  PORTS  OF  CERTAIN  LEADING  ARTICLES  <F 
DOMESTIC  PRODUCE,  FROM  JANUARY  IST  TO  MARCH  18tH  : — 


18SI.  18S4. 

Ashes— poU bbls  982  1,041 

pearls 128  241 

Beeswax lbs  72,994  56,016 

Breadsiufft — 

Wheat  flour. . . .bbls  842,992  869,998 

Rye  flour 84  8,066 

Corn  meal 11,748  20.418 

Wheat bush  509,260  769,747 

Rye 291,884 

Oats 18,181  8,908 

Barley .... 

Corn 807,966  1,068,808 

Candles — mold..«boxeB  14,048  18,968 

sperm 1,862  1,860 

Coal tons  8,607  8,987 

Cotton .bales  88,972  68,495 

Hay 989  1,488 

Hops 43  108 


18il.  m. 

Naval  stores bbls  72,677  121081 

Oils — whale galls  7,268  20424 

sperm 189,668  99666 

lard 1,676  6161 

linseed 1,829  884 

ProvisioM — 

Pork bbls  11,942  16847 

Beef 18,804  17138 

Cut  meats .Ibsl, 081.693  2,626^7 

Butter 220,182  448,68 

Cheese 1,818,677  548.*8I 

Lard 1,787,110  2,626,(6: 

Rice tree  2,894  8.736 

Tallow lbs  144,127  819,978 

Tobacco, crude.  ...pkgs  8,499  8,689 

Do., manufactured,  .lbs  928,663  413,089 

Whalebone 866,004  222,018 


The  exports  of  cereals  from  New  York  have  been  limited  by  the  limited  stock 
at  that  port ; but  from  Southern  ports  the  supplies  which  have  gone  forward, 
have  largely  increased.  How  long  this  ratio  of  increase  will  continue,  must  de- 
pend in  a great  measure  upon  the  prospects  of  the  next  crop  in  France  and  Eng- 
land, and  the  course  of  political  events.  The  supplies  in  the  interior  of  our 
country  are  ample,  and  we  could  spare  much  more,  as  soon  as  navigation  opens 
and  we  can  get  it  to  the  seaboard.  The  high  prices  which  have  been  obtained 
for  breadstiiffs  have  not  only  enriched  the  producer,  but  they  have  also  stimii- 
lated  the  shipments,  so  that  the  stock  now  brought  into  the  avenues  of  trans- 
portation, and  ready  to  move  when  inland  navigation  is  opened,  bears  a larger 
proportion  to  the  whole  stock  remaining  on  hand  than  during  either  of  the  last 
few  years.  This  activity  has  benefited  the  works  of  internal  communicatioD 
and  aided  in  earning  large  dividends  for  most  of  tlie  railroad  companies. 

There  has  been  more  activity  in  stocks  and  bonds  since  our  last,  but  the  early 
upward  tendency  has  been  checked,  and  the  general  feeling  has  been  adverse  to 
enlarged  speculations.  The  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad  Company  have  nego- 
tiated the  balance  of  their  Third  Mortgage  Bonds,  amounting  to  $2,700,000,  at 
90  per  cent  The  bonds  were  divided  between  American,  English,  and  conti- 
nental capitalists. 
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THS  HBW  TORE  COTTOI  HAREBT 

FOB  TBI  KOilTH  SNSIBO  MABOH  18. 

rSKFAKID  rOE  THE  MIECHAETl’  M AOAZIKB  BT  UHLHOBN  it  FEBDEEXCSfON,  BEOEBEBi 
148  PBARL  fTBBBT)  MBW  TORE. 

Our  last  monthly  report  of  the  market  closed  hcary,  with  the  tendency  of  prices  id 
fiiYor  of  buyers.  This  position  of  affairs  continued  throughout  the  following  week* 
and  although  the  sales  were  augmented,  much  irregularity  in  prices  existed,  and  the 
decline  at  the  close  of  the  week  was  about  ^ per  lb.  on  nearly  all  grades.  The  finer 
qualities,  firom  their  scarcity,  were  less  affected.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note,  that  there 
has  been  less  poor  cotton  receired  thus  far  than  was  expected.  Of  red  and  stained 
cottons,  we  think  the  proportion  has  been  large ; it  is,  neyertheless,  generally  of  an 
excellent  staple,  well  handled,  and  free  from  impurities.  It  has  been  freely  purchased 
shippers,  and  our  own  print-cloth  manufacturers.  The  market  closed  quiet  at  the 
annexed  quotations,  with  total  sales  of  8,211  bales: — 


Export 

. . . .bales.  4,782  | Speculation 

, . . .bales. 

Home  use 

!2.All  1 Tn  tnEnAitn 

861 

Total  sales  during  the  week 

8,211 

PEI0X8  ADOFTXD  rSBEUAET  20tH  FOR  THX  FOLLOWING  QUAUTIBS! 

; — 

Upland.  ] 

Florida. 

Mobile.  N.O.ATexas. 

Ordinaiy 

7* 

7* 

7* 

8 

Middling 

H 

9k 

9} 

10 

Middling  fair .. . . 

lot 

lOk 

10} 

11} 

Fair 

10} 

11} 

11} 

12} 

The  second  week  of  the  month  under  review  opened  with  a good  demand  for  export 
and  home  consumption.  Holders  declined  offering  their  stocks  unless  at  an  advance, 
which  was  obtained  to  the  extent  of  a fc.  per  pound  on  even  running  lists,  and  the 
demand  was  not  freely  supplied  at  even  this  improvement  Louisiana  growths  were 
more  in  demand  at  better  rates— the  quantity  of  New  Orleans  cotton  on  the  market 
being  extremely  light  The  decrease  of  over  600,000  bales  in  receipts,  as  compared 
with  last  year,  being  still  maintained,  and  the  best  half  of  the  cotton  year  passed. 
The  probability  of  a three-million  crop  is  rapidly  diminishing.  Our  market  for  the 
week  closed  with  an  upward  tendency,  with  sales  and  quotations  below  : — 


Export . 

.bales. 

9,846 

Speculation 

. .bales. 

1,426 

Home  nse 

4,017 

In  transitu 

1,048 

Total  sales  daring  the  week. 

16,336 

PRIORS  ADOPTED 

FRBRUART  27tH  FOE  THE 
Upland. 

FOLLOWING 

Florida. 

QUALITISS 

Mobile. 

N.O.fcT 

Ordinary 

. . • • 

8 

8 

8 

8} 

Middling 

• . • ..... 

9} 

9} 

m 

10} 

Middling  fair 

lOf 

10} 

11} 

Fair . . . 

. .. . 

11} 

11} 

11* 

12} 

For  the  week  ending  March  6th,  the  sales  reported  were  the  largest  since  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Cotton  Brokers’  Association.  Throughout  the  entire  week  the  demand  was 
active,  and  shippers  took  to  the  extent  of  11,647  bales.  Holders  obtained  an  advance 
on  all  descriptions  of  fully  ic,  per  pound.  Freights  for  Liverpool  rose  to  the  same 
extent,  and  the  limited  room  offering  retarded  operations.  The  quantity  of  cotton  on 
sale  at  the  close  was  small,  and  our  total  unsold  stock  did  not  exceed  20,000  bales. 
Sellers  were  firm  in  their  demands,  and  our  market  closes  buoyantly  with  the  sales 
and  quotations  annexed : — 

Export bales.  11,647  I Speculation. bales.  1,906 

Home  use 8,900  | In  transitu 1,758 

Total  sales  daring  the  week 19,206 
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FEIOBS  ADOnSD  MASOB  4tK  FOE  TBB  FOLLOWIKO  yABlEnES: — 

Uplaod.  Florida.  Mobile.  N.O. 

Ordinaiy 8^  8f  8f 

Middling lOi  10^  lOi  10* 

Middling  fair 11  11  Ilf  Ilf 

Fair Ilf  Ilf  Ilf  12f 


The  upward  tendency  in  prices  noticed  above  continued  to  the  middle  of  the  ImI 
week  of  the  month,  when  a slight  reaction  took  place,  and  a decline  of  f c.  per  poaud 
was  submitted  to,  caused  by  the  unfavorable  turn  the  Fasiem  affair  had  assumed,  by 
the  warlike  position  of  France  and  England,  and  the  determination  of  the  westem 
powers  to  conquer  a peace.  The  firmness  of  the  freight  market  also  tended  to  letaid 
operations,  and  the  smallness  of  our  stock  prevented  holders  from  pressing  sales 
Some  few  lots  were  offered  by  speculators  at  irregular  prices,  and  the  market  far  the 
week  closed  quiet  at  the  following  quotations : — 

Export .balea  8,717  I Speculation bales.  1,688 

Home  use 8,511  | In  transitu.. 2,201 


Total  sales  during  the  week 10,961 

PEIOES  ADOPTED  MARCH  18TH  FOR  THE  FOLLOWIKO  QUALITIES: — 


Ordinary 

Upland. 

Florida. 

Mobile. 

N.O.^Ti 

8i 

8i 

81 

8* 

Middling 

9f 

9i 

10 

lOf 

Middling  fair 

lOf 

iH 

Hi 

Fair 

Hi 

Hi 

Hi 

12i 

Orof  akd  RsoEiPTa.  Opinions,  os  regards  the  extent  of  the  crop,  have  undergone  a 
material  change  during  the  past  month.  At  all  the  southern  ports,  2,800,000  bales  is 
now  regarded  as  the  maximum,  and  not  a few  are  found  who  think  that  2,700,000 
bales  will  cover  the  total  receipts.  The  decrease  in  receipts,  (now  amounting  to 
640,000  bales,)  was  expected  to  have  been  ere  this  much  diminished.  The  period  for 
the  usual  heavy  receipts  at  the  ports  is  rapidly  passing,  and  many  doubt  whether  tbs 
present  decrease  will  be  lessened  during  the  next  two  months. 
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BARKS  ARB  BARKIRS  A880CIATI0RS  IR  THE  STATE  OF  REW  TORI. 

In  the  Merehanii  Magazine  for  March,  1854,  (voL  xxx.  pp.  845-6,)  we  pubtisfaed  a 
summary  of  the  report  of  a committee  of  the  Legislature  of  New  York,  appointed  un- 
der a concurrent  resolution  of  the  two  Houses  passed  on  the  20th  July,  1868,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  act  of  May  25th,  1851.  We  have  since  received,  from  D.  R St.  Johk, 
Esq.,  the  able  Superintendent  of  the  Banking  Department,  his  report,  made  to  the 
Assembly  Jan.  5, 1864,  as  required  by  Chapter  164,  Laws  of  1851.  The  report  of  the 
committee  referred  to  above  embraces  many  of  the  statements  contained  in  that  of  the 
Superintendent  Omitting  the  **  fects  and  figures  ” derived  from  the  report  of  the 
committee  and  published  in  our  last,  we  now  give,  in  a condensed  form,  a full  summary 
view  of  the  statements  contained  in  the  Superintendentfs  report,  as  follows : — 

Since  the  date  of  the' Superintendent’s  last  annual  report,  50  banking  assoctatiaos 
have  been  organized,  and  have  deposited  the  securities  required  by  law,  and  registeiud 
notes  have  been  issued  to  them.  Eight  individual  bankers  have  also  deposited  secu- 
rities, as  required  by  the  act  of  May  6th,  1844,  and  have  received  circulating  notes. 

The  charters  of  10  banks  have  expired,  all  of  which  have  organized  under  the  pro- 
visions of  chapter  818,  Laws  of  1849,  viz.: — 
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Bank  of  America,  New  York ; Bank  of  Oene^a,  Qeoeya ; Bank  of  New  York,  N.  Y. ; 
Bank  of  Troy,  Troy ; Butchers’  and  Drovers*  Bank,  New  York;  Catskill  Bank,  Cats- 
kill ; Farmers*  Bank  of  Troy,  Troy ; Mechanics’  and  Farmers’  Bank,  Albany ; Mohawk 
Bank,  Schenectady ; Union  Bank,  New  York. 

The  following  are  the  names  and  locations  of  the  banking  assodations  which  have 
organized  and  commenced  business  during  the  year,  viz. : — 


Atlantic  Bank,  New  York. 

Auburn  City  Bank,  Auburn. 

^America,  Bank  of.  New  York. 

Buffalo  City  Bank,  Buffala 
♦Butchers’  and  Drovers’  Bank,  New  York. 
♦Catskill  Bank,  Catskill. 

Central  Bank,  TVoy. 

Central  Bank,  Brool^n. 

Central  Bank,  New  York  City. 
Ohittenango  Bank,  Chittenanga 
Continental  Bank,  New  York. 

Com  Exchange  Bank,  New  York. 
Commercial  Bank,  Qlen’s  Falls. 

Capitol,  Bank  of  the,  Albany. 
Cooperstown,  Bank  of,  Cooperstown. 
Commonwealth,  Bank  of  the.  New  York. 
Coxsackie,  Bank  of,  Coxsackie. 

Elmira  Bank,  Elmira. 

♦Farmers’  Bank  of  the  City  of  Troy,  Troy. 
Genesee  River  Bank,  Mount  Morris. 
♦Geneva,  Bank  of,  Geneva. 

Hamilton  Bank,  Hamilton. 

Huguenot  Bank,  New  Paltz. 

Island  City  Bank,  New  York. 

Marine  Bank,  New  York. 


Market  Bank  of  Troy,  Troy. 

♦Mechanics’  and  Farmers*  Bank  of  Albany. 
Mechanics’  Bank  of  Williamsburgh. 
Merchants’  Bank  of  Albany,  Albany. 
♦Mohawk  Bank  of  Schenectady. 

Mutual  Bank,  Troy. 

♦New  York,  Bank  of.  New  York. 

Nia^ra  River  Bank,  Tonawanda. 

Oneida  County  Bank,  Utica. 

Oriental  Bank,  New  York. 

Port  Jervis,  Bank  of,  Port  Jervis. 
Rensselaer  County  Bank,  Lansingburgh. 
Rhinebedr,  Bank  of,  Rbinebeck 
St.  Nicholas  Bank,  New  York. 

Shoe  and  Leather  Bank,  New  York. 
Spraker  Bank,  Canajoharie.  ^ 

State  of  New  York  Bank,  B^gston. 
Salem,  Bank  of,  Salem. 

Sing  Sing,  Bank  of,  Sing  Sing. 

♦Troy,  Bank  of,  Troy. 

Union  Bank  of  Albany,  Albany. 

Union  Bank  of  Kinderhook,  Kinderhook. 
♦Union  Bank  in  the  City  of  New  York. 
Union  Bank  of  Rochester,  Rochester. 
Union,  Bank  of  the,  in  the  City  of  N.  York. 


The  amount  and  character  of  the  securities  deposited  by  the  fifty  banking  associa- 
tkns  above  named  are  as  follows,  viz. : — 


Bonds  and  mortgages.. . 
New  York  State  stocks. 
Canal  Rev.  certificates. . 


1929,556  00 
2,212,534  87 
129,500  00 


United  States  stocks. . . |1, 716, 215  68 

Total 4,987,806  56 


Circulation  issued  on  the  above $4,550,221  00 

The  following  are  the  names  assumed  by  the  individual  bankers  who  have  deposited 
securities  and  received  circulating  notes  during  the  year,  and  their  locations,  viz. : — 


Commerce  of  Putnam  Co.,  Bank  of^  CarmeL 
Judson  Bank,  Ogdensburg. 

Jamestown  Bank,  Jamestown. 

Iron  Bank,  Plattsburgh. 


Mercantile  Bank  of  Plattsburgh,  Platts’gb* 
Merchants’  Bank  of  Westfield,  Westfield. 
Queen  City  Bank,  Buffalo. 

Randall  Bank,  Cortland. 


The  amount  and  character  of  the  securities  deposited  by  the  eight  individual  bank- 
ers above  named  are  as  follows,  viz.: — 


Bonds  and  mortgages. . . . $158,684  00 

New  York  State  stocks.. . 180,521  00 

Canal  Rev.  certificates. . . 70,000  00 


United  States  stocks  . . . 


Total. 


$81,150  00 
485,855  00 


Circulation  issued  on  the  above $880,460  00 

Of  the  828  banks,  dc.,  88  individual  bankers  and  2 banking  associations  have  given 
notice  of  their  intention  to  discontinue  the  business  of  banking,  and  have  returned  a 
large  proportion  of  the  circulating  notes  issued  to  them,  and  taken  up  securities. 

Three  individual  bankers  have  complied  with  the  requisitions  of  sections  8 and  9 of 
chapter  819,  Laws  of  1851,  viz.:  Village  Bank,  Rudolph;  Henry  Keep’s  Bank,  Wat- 
ertown; Warren  County  Bank,  Johnsburgh,  and  have  executed  bonds  with  the  sure- 
ties as  required  by  chapter  68,  Laws  of  1851,  conditioned  for  the  redemption  of  all 
outstanding  circulating  notes,  if  presented  within  six  years  of  the  date  of  the  several 
bonds,  and  the  securities  held  in  trust  have  been  surrendered  to  the  bankers. 


* Aasodaiions  organized  under  the  act  pasMd  April  10, 1849,  chap.  313. 
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The  following  statement  shows  the  condition  of  all  the  banks,  banking  assoctatkoa, 
and  individual  bankers,  as  stated  in  the  reports  received  during  the  year  on  the  Berecal 
days  designated  by  the  Superintendent  for  making  quarterly  reports. 


BESOUBOBS. 


Loans  and  discounts  to  directors. . 
Loans  and  discounts  except  to  di- 
rectors and  brokers 

All  other  liabilities,  absolute  or 

• contingent  of  directors  

All  sums  due  from  brokers 

Beal  estate 

Bonds  and  mortgages 

Stocks 

Promissory  notes,  other  than  for 

loans  and  discounts 

Loss  and  expense  account 

Overdrafts 

Specie 

Gash  items 

Bills  of  solvent  banks  on  hand. . . 
Bills  of  suspended  banks  on  hand. 
Estimated  value  of  the  same  .... 
Due  from  solvent  banks  on  demand 
Due  from  solvent  banks  on  credit. 
Due  fr’m  susp’ded  b’ks  on  demand 
Estimated  value  of  the  same  , • • • 


Dec.  25,  ’52.  Feb.  26,  ’53.  June  11,  ’53. 
$6,126,236  $6,410,204  $7,100,864 

128,760,964  185,176,741  187,489,882 


1,624,772 

6,736,631 

4,898,018 

6,282,062 

18,110,816 

188,406 

1,004,652 

862,878 

11,493,743 

20,906,241 

2,877,708 

8,076 

2,603 

14,897,722 

148,710 

68,304 

17,447 


1,806,368 

6,100,688 

4,688,698 

6,896,008 

18,684,167 

108,728 

784,744 

876,088 

10,089,306 

16,144,816 

8,670,205 

8,281 

2,642 

16,082,256 

176,076 

61,698 

22,072 


1,619,653 

6,616,286 

6,005,769 

6,822,079 

19,820,646 

167,603 

918,240 

412,249 

18,384,410 

17,883,548 

4,868,196 

4,731 

4,056 

18,880,777 

244,812 

61,166 

22,072 


BepL  17,  ’51. 
$7,026,960 

138,740,810 

1,492,014 

8,900.349 

5,061.745 

6,193,229 

20,787,197 

145,604 

864,644 

444,036 

12,909.249 

17,664.806 

8,207,393 

1,399 

1,174 

13,042,264 

222,493 

14,860 

14,860 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital 

Profits 

Notes  in  circulation  not  Kgistered. 
Registered  notes  in  circulation. . . 
Due  Treasurer  of  the  State  of  N.  Y. 

Due  depositors  on  demand 

Due  individuals  and  corporations, 
other  than  banks  and  depositors. 

Due  banks  on  demand 

Due  banks  on  credit 

Due  to  others  not  included  in  either 
of  the  above  beads 


$66,449,708  1 

M7, 628,826  : 

$78,188,251 

11,064,897 

8,878,266 

10,262,728 

622,970 

848,246 

886,615 

82,898,130 

29,719,768 

29,728,944 

2,243,180 

1,768,460 

1,610,197 

74,923,943 

79,469,826 

79,996,628 

1,990,660 

1,846,782 

1,674,188 

28,643,116 

29,654,266 

81,860,027 

760,238 

817,861 

629,102 

1,668,698 

8,670,108 

8,886,416 

$76,692,075 

10,288,894 

885,628 

82,427,093 

1,640,660 

77,167,075 

1,414,669 

26,132,499 

2,180,168 

8,002,614 


The  amount  of  capital  employed  in  the  business  of  banking  as  reported  by  the 
banks,  banking  associations,  and  individual  bankers,  on  the  17th  day  of  Septem- 
ber, 1853,  (the  date  of  the  last  report,)  was  $76,692,076 ; the  amount  reported  on  the 
4th  day  of  September,  1862,  was  $62,207,216,  which  shows  an  increase  of  banking 
capital  in  one  year,  of  $14,484,869, 

The  total  amount  of  circulating  notes  issued  to  banks,  banking  aasociatioDs,  and 
individual  bankers,  and  outstanding  on  the  first  day  of  December,  was  $43,958,446, 
viz.: — 


To  banking  associations  and  individual  bankers $23,743,716 

**  60  incorporated  banks 16,889,856 

**  19  banks,  the  charters  of  which  have  expired 4,326,374 


$43,968,446 


The  increase  of  circulation  during  the  year  was $8,494,684 

In  no  previous  year  have  so  great  a number  of  banks  been  established,  or  so  large 
an  amount  been  added  to  the  banking  capital  of  the  State. 

From  the  year  1848  to  1848,  a perioil  of  five  years,  the  increase  of  banking  capital 
was  $785,512,  and  for  the  five  years  next  succeeding,  from  1848  to  1858,  the  increase 
has  been  $82,986,986. 
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By  ao  act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  April  18, 1848,  and  the  several  acts  amenda- 
tory thereof,  every  incorporated  oaok,  banking  association,  and  individual  banker  in 
the  State,  are  required  to  make,  and  transmit  to  the  Superintendent,  a quarterly  re- 
port containing  a true  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  bank,  banking  association,  or 
mdividual  banker  making  such  report.  From  these  reports,  the  following  statement 
has  been  compiled,  showing  the  increase  and  decrease  of  the  banking  capital  in  each 
year,  from  1 848,  (the  time  when  quarterly  reports  were  first  required,)  op  to  and  in- 
cluding the  year  1868,  From  this  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  year  1846, 
there  was  a decrease  of  banking  capital  of  $879,878,  and  in  the  year  1846  a decrease 
of  $908,169;  the  largest  increase  in  anyone  year,  prior  to  the  last,  was  in  1851, 
which  was  $7,800,464,  or  a little  over  one-half  the  amount  which  it  has  increased  the 
present  year. 


XNCRICASK  AND  DEOaKASB  OF  BANKING  CAPITAL  IN  KAOH  TXAR,  FROM  1848  TO  1868, 


Date  of  Reports. 

Ist  Monday  in  August,  1848 

August  1st 1844 

August  1st 1846 

August  Ist 1846 

August  1st 1847 

June  24th 1848 

June  80th 1849 

June  29th 1860 

June  2 Ist. 1851 

June  26th 1862 

June  11th 1868 

September  17th 1868 


iNOLUsrvR : — 

Capital. 

$48,019,677 

48,448,006 

48,068,627 

42,160,468 

48,214,088 

48,766,089 

44,929,606 

47,779,727 

66,580,181 
69,706,688 
78.188,261 
76,692,076 


Increase. 

Decrease. 

$42S,428 

$879,878 

908,169 

1,068,680 

641,001 

1,174,416 

2,850,222 

7,800,464 

4,126,602 

18,477,668 

8,608,824 

Mr.  St.  John,  the  Superintendent,  in  his  last  annual  report,  recommended  an  ex- 
tension of  the  basis  of  banking.  That  recommendation  was  predicated  upon  the  sup- 
position that  no  addition  would  be  made  to  the  State  debt,  and  that  the  Legislature 
would  pass  a law  requiring  the  safety  fund  banks,  whose  charters  have  expired,  to 
return  their  circulating  notes  to  the  aepartment  for  destruction,  thereby  creating  the 
necessity  of  an  increased  circulation  based  upon  the  deposit  of  securities  in  the  Bank 
Department.  The  circulation  of  the  banks  whose  charters  have  expired  has  not  de- 
creased any  considerable  amount  From  June,  1849,  to  January,  1868,  the  charters 
of  nineteen  banks  expired,  the  outstanding  circulation  of  which  was  $4,826,874,  on 
the  1st  day  of  December,  1868. 


SHOWING  THB  TIMES  WHEN  THE  CHARTERS  OF  NINETEEN  INCORPORATED  BANKS  EXPIRED, 
AND  THB  AMOUNT  OP  THEIR  CIRCULATING  NOTES  OUTSTANDING  AND  NOT  RETURNED  TO 
THE  BANK  DEPARTMENT,  ON  THB  IST  DAY  OF  DECEMBER,  1868: 


Name  of  Bank. 

Bank  of  America  

Bank  of  Auburn  

Bank  of  Genesee 

Bank  of  Geneva 

Bank  of  Ithaca 

Bank  of  Monroe. ............ 

Bank  of  Newburgh 

Bank  of  New  York 

Bank  of  Troy 

Bank  of  Utica  and  Branch. . . . 
Butchers’  and  Drovers’  Bank. . 

Oatskill  Bank  

City  Bank.  New  York. ....... 

Farmers’  Bank  of  Troy. ...... 

Mechanics’  and  Farmers’  Bank 
Merchants’  Exchange  Bank  . . . 

Mohawk  Bank 

New  York  State  Bank 

Union  Bank,  New  York. . . . . . 


Charter  expired. 

Circnlatlon. 

Ist 

January, 

1868 

$326,236 

let 

M 

1860 

160,000 

1st 

U 

1862 

160,000 

1st 

II 

1863 

803,000 

let 

w 

1850 

66,263 

let 

u 

1860 

199,160 

1st 

II 

1861 

141,890 

1st 

« 

1868 

281,229 

let 

II 

1868 

800,000 

1st 

tt 

1860 

266,947 

Ist 

II 

1868 

860,000 

1st 

M 

1863 

174,190 

1st 

July, 

1862 

162,082 

Ist 

January, 

1868 

226,000 

1st 

1863 

800,000 

1st 

Mond.  June,  ’49 

182,867 

let 

January, 

1863 

168,431 

let 

M 

1861 

281,843 

1st 

tt 

1868 

422,787 

$4,826,874 
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On  the  Ist  day  of  January,  1854,  ilie  charters  of  fire  other  safety  fond  banks  will 
expire,  the  circulation  of  which  amounts  to  $l,548,S78,  making  the  total  amooot  of 
notes  in  circulation,  issued  by  safety  fund  bauks  whose  charters  have  expired, 
$5,878,652.  The  banks  whose  charters  expired  on  the  1st  of  January,  1864,  were 
the  Jefferson  County,  Merchants’  and  Mechanics’  Bank,  Onondaga  Goonty  Bank, 
Otsego  County  Bank,  and  Phenix  Bank,  New  York. 

The  probable  increase  of  our  State  debt,  to  complete  the  enlargement  of  the  canals, 
will  furnish  a large  addition  to  the  banking  basis  during  the  nc^  three  years ; and 
should  no  other  stocks  be  admitted  as  a b^is  for  banking  by  the  Legislature,  it  will 
insure  a ready  sale  of  the  stock  to  be  issued  to  the  citizens  of  New  York  State  far 
banking  purposes  on  favorable  terms  to  the  interests  of  the  State.  Notwithatandiqg 
the  high  price  of  stocks,  and  the  diflSculty  of  procuring  them  for  banking  purposes, 
the  increase  of  banks  and  banking  capital  in  the  State  during  the  year  has  b^n  folly 
adequate  to  the  legitimate  wants  of  the  community. 

The  Superintendent,  Judiciously  we  think,  recommends  that  the  law  should  be  so 
amended  os  to  permit  tne  banks  to  deposit  United  States  stock  exclusively,  instead 
of  requiring  an  equal  share  to  be  in  stocks  of  the  State  of  New  York. 


DEBT  AND  FINANCES  OF  NEWARK. 

The  present  indebtedness  of  the  city  of  Newark  is  one  hundred  and  seventy-six 
thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety-two  dollars  and  twenty-three  cents,  the  details  ai 
which  are  as  follows  : — 

State  loan  (school  fund) $30,000  I Loan  D.,  due  in  1880 $100,000  00 

Loan  C.,  due  1870  ..........  20,000  | 

Total  funded  debt $150,000  00 

Temporary  loan  26,602  28 


$176,692  28 

The  Mayor,  in  his  message,  says ; " It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  still  left  a marra 
for  an  additional  loan  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  the  funded  debt,  without  passing  Ue 
maximum  point  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  fixed  by  the  last  Le^la- 
ture  of  the  State  for  our  city’s  indebtedness.  This  addition  will  be  foond  neoessaiy 
during  the  present  year,  in  order  to  complete  the  improvementa  already  io  progreai, 
the  expenses  of  which  must  necessarily  be  provided  for.” 


SAVINGS  BANKS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  Savings  Banks  of  Great  Britain  first  received  the  special  notice  of  Pariiament 
in  the  year  1817.  Acts  were  then  passed  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  suck  in- 
stitutions in  England  and  Ireland.  The  money  deposited  in  them  must  be  invested  in 
the  Bank  of  England  or  Bank  of  Ireland,  io  the  names  of  the  Commissioners  for  the 
reduction  of  the  national  debt.  The  certificates  for  such  investments  bear  interest  at 
the  rate  of  8^  per  cent,  while  the  depositors  receive  only  £8  Os.  lOd.  per  cent  per 
annum ; the  difference  being  appropriated  to  the  expenses  of  the  Savings  Banka. 

The  following  statement  includes  the  receipts  and  payments  by  the  government  on 
account  of  this  institution,  from  the  year  1840  to  1850 


Money 

Received. 

Principal 

Repaid. 

Money 

Heoelred. 

PHndpsI 

RepM 

1840  

£1,082,687 

£887,796 

1846  

£1,286,621 

£1,021,450 

1841 

....  1,039,152 

983,801 

1,062,606 

1847  ..... 

....  475,746 

8,571,218 

3,021,960 

1842  

i;i48;444 

1848  

589^802 

1848  ....i 

....  1,784,609 

668,448 

700,819 

1,424,846 

1849  . . . . . 

....  915,823 

1,197,242 

1,891,994 

1844  

1846  

....  1,793,166 

....  1,427,581 

1850  

966,117 

During  the  pressure  for  money  in  1847-8,  the  savings  deposits  were  lessened  and 
the  funds  were  invested  in  other  channels.  In  the  years  1845-6,  the  receipts  were 
£2,664,202,  and  the  payments  £2,445,796,  while  in  the  years  1847-8,  the  receipts 
were  £1,015,047,  and'the  payments  £6,593,178.  The  years  1845-6  were  marked^ 
eaCtraordinary  speculation  in  railroad  undertakings  throughout  England,  and  the  fism- 
ine  year  of  1847  absorbed  large  amounts  for  the  necessities  of  lifo. 
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The  increase  in  aocoonts  and  deposits  from  1880  to  1850,  throeghont  England  and 
Wales,  and  Ireland,  is  shown  in  the  annexed  table : — 


Nnmber  Nomber  Total 

Par.  oTBaoka.  ofAoeounto.  Depostta. 

1880 484  476,156  £16,716,111 

1860 678  1,08^,681  27,108,668 


The  deposits  are  now  estimated  at  £34,000,000. 

In  France  the  plan  of  Savings  Banks  is  less  in  favor.  In  the  year  1862  the  whole 
nnmber  of  such  Banks  in  France  was  867,  and  their  deposits  160,000,000  francs,  o. 
about  £6,000,000  sterling.  For  security,  these  institutions  are  interwoven  with  the 
finances  of  the  State. 

It  has  generally  been  supposed  that  the  English  public  debt  was  held  mostly  by 
wealthy  mdividuals.  This  is  not  the  case  to  such  an  extent  as  is  generally  believed. 
The  total  number  of  persons  receiving  dividends  on  £787,180,668,  the  public  debt  in 
October  1822,  and  January  1823,  was  283,958,  nearly  one  half  of  whom  received  only 
£20  dividend  or  less.  Their  amounts  were  as  follows : 


£10  or  less 90,766 

20  “ 41,296 

100  “ 99,682 

200  « 26,049 

400  *•  16,469 


£600  or  lees 6,141 

1.000  **  8,248 

2.000  “ 1,782 

4.000  “ 487 

4,000  and  upwards 216 


In  April  and  October,  1886,  the  number  of  dividend  takers  was  179,888,  and  in 
1862,  297,797.  The  French  debt  in  1824,  stood  at  £112,000,000.  In  the  year  1881, 
the  capital  debt  had  increased  to  £172,000,000,  and  the  nnmber  of  inscriptions  to 
168,997.  In  the  year  1850  this  debt  hud  increased  to  £218,800,461,  and  the  dividend 
unpayable,  to  846,330  persons.  The  revenues  of  a very  large  number  of  persons  are 
thus  identified  with  the  prosperity  and  stability  of  the  government  they  live  under. 


BAUKS  AND  BANKING  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

We  have  received  through  the  Bank  Commissioners  of  Massachusetts  (Samuel 
Phillips,  £.  R.  Colt  and  Wm.  B.  Calhoun,)  their  annual  report  made  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Commonwealth,  December  80th,  1863,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  whole 
nnmber  of  banking  institutions  in  the  State,  on  the  Slst  of  December,  1862,  was  one 
hundred  and  thirty-seven,  thirty-two  of  which  were  in  Boston.  The  total  of  bank 
capital  at  that  date  was  148,270,500.  The  whole  number  of  savings  institutions  aft 
fthaft  time  was  fifty-four.  In  this  report  a table  is  given  of  the  banks  incorporated  aft 
the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  and  those  whose  capital  was  increased.  The  aggre- 
gate of  new  capital  derived  from  both  sources  is  17,666,160.  The  addition  made  by 
Boston  Banks  is  15,188,900;  the  addition  by  banks  in  the  country  is  $2,476,260; 
showing  a total  of  $7,666,160,  which,  added  to  the  existing  bank  capital  of  the  State, 
shows  the  amount  of  capital  now  existing  to  be,  in  the  thirty- seven  banks  in  Boaton , 
$29,848,900  and  one  hundred  and  fourteen  out  of  Boston,  $21,086,760 — showing  a 
total  of  $60,986,650  of  banking  capital  in  Massachusetts. 

By  the  law  establishing  this  Board,  the  Commissioners  are  required  to  visit  every 
bank  and  institution  for  savings,  at  least  **  once  in  every  two  years and  also  to  exa- 
mine all  banks  **  within  the  first  year  after  they  shall  go  into  operation,”  as  well  aa  all 
banks  whose  capital  shall  be  increased  **  within  the  first  year  after  the  additional 
stock  shall  be  paid  in.”  In  compliance  with  this  provision  of  law,  the  institutions  re- 
ferred to  have  aU  been  visited  and  examined  within  the  term  of  two  years,”  from  the 
date  of  the  commissiou  in  May,  1861.  Twenty -seven  banks  of  circulation,  and  the 
same  number  of  savings  banks,  were  reported  in  their  first  annual  communication ; 
eighty-five  other  banks,  and  twenty-one  savings  institutions  were  embraced  in  their 
second  report,  made  in  December,  1852;  there  being  left  at  that  time  twenty-five 
banks  and  six  savings  institutions,  which  have  been  visited  subsequently. 

The  aggregate  result  of  these  examinations  ia  exbibifted  in  the  following  tables 
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Table  Ko.  1 ezhibita  a comparison  between  the  twentj-siz  banks  ezamined  since 
January  lat  and  before  May  18tb,  1863,  and  the  same  banks,  when  ezamined  in  1860 
— hf  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  increase  of  the  capital  of  those  banks  is  bat 
$100,000,  (not  one  per  cent,)  while  the  circulation  has  advanced  nineteen  per  cent. 
The  increase  of  deposits  and  specie  is  about  forty  per  cent  The  rate  of  increase  of 
immediate  liabilities,  though  it  falls  below  that  of  specie  or  deposits,  ezceeds  the  rate 
of  immediate  resources,  lu  slzteen  of  these  banks  the  specie  has  been  increased,  and 
in  ten  of  them  it  has  been  diminished.  The  aggregate  of  specie  shows  an  increase  of 
twenty  per  cent.  A very  considerable  decrease  of  the  liabilities  of  directors  will  be 
noticed. 

On  referring  to  table  No.  2,  and  comparing  the  result  of  the  first  ezamination,  or 
that  of  1860,  with  that  of  the  second  ezamination,  it  will  appear  that  the  capital  and 
circulation  have  increased  in  almost  the  same  ratio,  as  is  the  case  with  deposits  and 
specie — the  two  latter  increasing  in  a greater  degree  than  the  two  former — and  that 
the  increase  of  the  loan  is  in  somewhat  less  proportion  than  that  of  specie  or  deposits, 
while  the  liability  of  directors  has  been  somewhat  diminished.  The  immediate  liabili- 
ties have  increased  to  a greater  per  centage  than  the  immediate  resources,  and  about 
in  proportion  to  the  specie,  deposits,  and  loan. 

SAYINGS  BANKS  IN  XASSAOBrSZTTS. 

In  former  reports  of  the  Oommissioners,  the  early  history  of  Savings  Banks  was  in- 
vestigated in  connection  with  the  legislation  of  Massachusetts.  It  is  evident  that  the 
public  are  deeply  interested  in  them  ; and  the  eztent  of  that  interest  may  be  learned 
from  the  subjoined  statement,  showing  the  increase,  in  number  and  amount,  of  depoeitB 
since  1884: — 


No.  of 

Amomit  of 

No,  of 

Amount  ot 

Year, 

Depositors. 

Deposits, 

Year. 

Depositors. 

Deposits. 

1884 

....  24,256 

$3,407,778  90 

1844 

$8,261,345 

18 

1886 

....  27,282 

8,921,870  83 

1846 

68,178 

9,818,287 

66 

1886 

....  29,786 

4,874,678  71 

1846 

10,680,988 

10 

1887 

....  82,664 

4,781,426  29 

1847 

11,780,812 

74 

1888  ..  . 

....  88,068 

4,869,892  69 
6,608,168  76 

1848 

11,970,447 

64 

1889 

....  86,686 

1849 

12,111,558 

18,660,024 

64 

1840 

....  87,470 

6,819,663  60 

I860 

84 

1841 

....  41,423 

6,714,181  94 

1851 

15,554,088 

58 

1842 

....  42,687 

6,900,461  70 

1862 

18,401,807 

86 

1848 

....  48,217 

6,936,647  07 

1858 

28,870,102 

88 

CONDinOlV  OF  THE  BANKS  OF  MASSACHUSETTS  FROM  1849  TO  1853. 


[PRSPARBD  FOR  TBB  MRRCBARTB*  MAeAZlMR,  BT  DAVID  M.  BALPOUB.] 


Number  of 


Tear.  Banks.  Capital.  Gtrculatlon.  Deposlta. 

1849 119  $84,680,011  $12,211,648  $10,621,788 

1860  126  86,926,050  14,189,817  11,618,912 

1861  180  88,265,000  18,910,699  18,889,903 

1862  187  48,270,600  17,746,096  16,641,266 

1868 148  49,060,175  18,891,834  19,007,661 


Total. 

Proflta.  Llabiluies. 
$8,011,996  $60,476,888 
4,627,660  67,311,489 
8,802,680  69,818,182 
6,268,478  81,826,826 
5,089,184  91,988,794 


Year. 

Specie. 

RealEstote. 

Notes,  Bills  of 
Exchange,  Sec. 

1849 

$2,749,917 

$1,126,161 

$66,599,810 

1860 

2,993,178 

988,286 

68,830,025 

1861 

2,478,869 

998,214 

66,341,109 

1852 

8,663,788 

1,090,468 

77,172,079 

1853 

8,781,766 

1,069,852 

87,187,177 

YOU  XXX.— 

•NO.  IV. 

31 

Total  RateofCireu* 
Resources.  lat*o  to  Specie. 
$60,476,888  $4.44 

67,811.439  4.72 

69,818,182  6.61 

81,826,826  4.98 

91,988,794  6.06 
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BANS  OF  SOUTH  CABOUHi  DT  18B4. 


The  following  is  a statement  of  the  circulation,  specie,  discoonts,  and  depoeita  of  (be 
banka  of  South  Carolina,  which  haye  accepted  the  proviaiona  of  the  act  of  December 
18,  1840:— 


Bank  SUte  South  Carolina 

Branch,  Columbia 

“ Camden 

Clrcatatloo. 

11,822,261 

Specie. 

$119,118 

5,789 

Discounts. 

$1,906,660 

1,011,054 

Deposits. 

$548,256 

208,948 

South-Western  R.  R 

525,270 

76,976 

246,001 

285,426 

Planters*  & Mechanics’ 

486,400 

128,059 

1,148,727 

800,347 

Union,  Charleston 

482,160 

120,617 

844,155 

810,056 

State  Bank,  South  Carolina.. 

600,060 

165,160 

620,856 

452.552 

Bank  of  Sooth  Carolina. 

S69.407 

20,508 

240,526 

249.595 

Bank  of  Charleston 

2,142,409 

805,488 

720.469 

572,802 

Farmers’  & Exchange,  Charleston.. . 

914,915 

228,168 

2,289,374 

181,082 

Merchants’,  Cheraw 

527,814 

52,864 

419,558 

16,819 

Commercial,  Columbia. 

524,580 

98,588 

821,567 

154,780 

Planters’.  Fairfield 

208,720 

23,800 

822,819 

86.850 

Bank  of  Chester 

177.680 

58,201 

80,602 

26,189 

Bank  of  Hamburg 

999,988 

140,754 

224,465 

57,522 

Bank  of  Newbeny.. 

Exchange  Bank,  Columbia. 

468,070 

21,448 

120,222 

20,082 

518,690 

54,810 

86.569 

80,071 

Bank  of  Camdea 

452,165 

46,072 

142,015 

29,881 

Total 

11,110,474 

1,165,754 

11,210,689 

8, 429, 70S 

CONBITIOH  OF  THB  BANKS  IN  MAINE  IN  1852-3. 
niere  has  been  a large  increase  in  the  circulation  of  the  Banks  of  Maine  in  1853 
oyer  1852.  The  report  of  the  bank  commissioners  for  1852  shows  a circulation  of 
$4,152,546.  That  for  1858,  just  published,  giyes  the  circulation  at  $5,144,904,  an  in- 
crease equal  to  25  per  cent  in  a single  jear.  We  giye  a summary  showing  the  com- 
parative condition  of  the  banks  in  1852  and  1858,  at  the  time  of  the  examination  in 
the  months  of  September  and  October  in  each  year : — 

ooMDinoK  or  thx  mainx  banks. 


18S!.  18iS.  Increase. 

Capital  Stock $4,261,258  00  $5,457,155  00  $1,192,901  00 

Circulation 4,152,645  00  5,144,904  00  992,859  00 

Deposits 1,906,626  69  2,477,148  04  571,622  85 

Profits 222,178  87  889,805  24  166,681  87 

Due  to  banks. 68,818  66  112,077  27  48.868  61 

Loans 8,056,941  97  10,112,102  88  2,065,140  91 

Due  from  banks 1,175,886  40  1,579,291  02  892,454  62 

Foreign  bilU  and  checks. 888,608  89  470,426  81  181,822  92 

Specie 886,504  89  1,208,186  82  866,681  98 

Paper  discounted  the  past  year..  22,000,288  21  28,790,266  78  6,789,978  52 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  increase  of  discounts  in  1858  over  ’52  is  $6,789,978  52, 
or  more  than  82  per  cent  We  give  below  a statement  showing  the  comparative 
business  of  the  Portland  banks  in  1852  and  1858  : — 


PAFEB  niSCOCTNTBD. 


18Si 

oo 

Atlantic. 

1789,611 

18 

$686,669 

48 

Bank  of  Cumberland 

682,214 

50 

• 684.772 

99 

Canal 

1,921,488 

72 

2,829.939 

88 

Casco 

1,786,341 

48 

2,069,978 

41 

Manufacturers'  and  Traders’ 

488,927 

96 

665,542 

81 

Merchants’ 

....  445,721 

87 

615,668 

94 
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COMOmOM  OF  THE  BAJVKS  OF  NEW  ORLEANS. 

STimODIT  OF  THS  BlMZa  IN  NEW  OBLSAM8,  ON  THE  28tH  OF  JANUAET,  1864. 

MOTEMENT  OF  THE  BANES. 

BFEOIE  PATINO. 

<^-CA8H  LIABILITIES.-^ 

Circulation.  Total. 

Canal  Bank $1,384,116  $2,402,087 

Ci^ixens’  Bank,  (Banking  Department).  2,076,895  8,942,564 

Ijriuisiana  Bank 1,563,999  5,894,348 

liooisiana  State  Bank.. 1,677,755  5,901,350 


Total 6,702,764  17,640,849  6,671,292  24,700,218 


IN  LIQUIDATION. 

Union  Bank  

AlWOC»atioD  , , , . 

18,988 

898,618 

14,346 

184,760 

410.889 

14,129 

Total 

407,859 

184,760 

424,618 

FEEB  BANES. 

Medianics*  A Traders 

Bank  of  New  Orleans 

Bonthem  Bank 

I,784,S0S 

1,447,828 

866,809 

768,806 

488,468 

208,088 

2,700,206 

2,090,460 

1,768,466 

Total. . 

8,746,887 

1,400,312 

6,669,129 

TOTAL  MOTEMENT  AND  DEAD  WEIOBT. 


SFEOIB  PATDra. 


r— OA8H  A88ET8.— ^ 
Specie.  Total. 
$875,881  $8,555,886 
1,189,906  6,214,877 
1,627,746  7,886,886 
1,877,760  7,042,619 


Citizens*  Bank,  (Banking  Department.). . 
“ “ (Mortgage  Department.) 

Canal  A Banking  Company 

Louisiana  Bank 

Louismna  State  Bank 


LIsbtllUes, 
exolutire  of  capital, 
$2,402,087  22 
600,000  00 
8,942,664  80 
6,894,848  11 
6,901,850  24 


Afseta. 

$3,628,189  17 
6,496,900  09 
8,260,796  66 
10,341,849  16 
8,406,219  16 


Total 


Union  Bank 

CooaoLidated  Aaaociation, 

Total 


Mechanics'  A Traders’  Bank. 

Bank  of  New  Orleans 

Southern  Bank 

Total 


18,140,849  87  87,128,408 


BANES  IN  LIQUIDATION. 


FEES  BANES. 


898,518  15 
1,454,167  61 


1,784,204  77 
1,447,828  52 
665,809  83 


684,856  89 
1,184,124  77 


1,847,670  66  1,868,980  10 


2,787,704  48 
2,110.460  44 
1,794,466  47 


8,746,887  61  6,692,621  89 

JOHN  H.  ALPUENTEySecreUuyi 


ABUSE  OF  MONETEB  MEN. 

Hooey  is  often  cynically  abused,  the  wealthy  are  often  severely  criticised,  bat  those 
who  are  solid  with  profitable  investments  can  take  such  strictures  with  a patient  phil- 
osophy ; and  all  jbe^|nore  tranquilly  since  it  is  probable  they  come  from  emaciated 
starvelings  long  lank  in  jaw,  thin  in  vesture,  and  no  use  of  pockets  in 

their  pauUloous,  ezqepcTit  may  be  to  show  that  certain  species  ore  made  for  emptiness 
— and  though  the  owners  of  such  pockets  may  abhor  the  vacuum  as  much  as  school- 
men held  that  nature  doea,  neither  the  owners  nor  nature  are  able  to  prevent  the  fact 
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Jcwmal  tf  BmMng^  Ch^rrmey^  and  Fuurnt^. 

These  surly  satirists,  who  know  as  much  about  the  inside  of  a bank  as  old  Bir.  PeslM 
did  about  the  inside  of  a church,  may  be  allowed  without  disturbance  to  hare  their 
bitter  word ; the  men  potent  on  'change  have  those  in  plenty  who  will  sweeten  speech 
for  them  to  their  hearts’  content.  Be  present  at  the  celebration  of  a moneyed  festival 
^then  you  will  learn  that  there  is  so  much  of  inspiration  in  capital,  so  much  of  worth 
in  Commerce,  so  much  of  virtue  in  merchants,  that  if  the  earth  is  not  regenerated  it 
,must  be  because  the  influence  of  these  is  counteracted  by  the  ignorance,  we  vice,  and 
the  selfishness  of  an  evil  work).  As  it  is,  you  are  made  to  consider  that  no  other  en- 
ergy compares  with  theirs  in  exciting  genius,  in  upholding  art,  in  helping  literature,  in 
rewarding  study,  in  promoting  religion,  and  in  sustaining  goodness ; so  that  if  a millen- 
inm  of  wisdom  and  worth  does  not  exist,  it  is  because  the  moneyed  interest  is  not  as 
yet  sufficiently  developed. — Henry  Oilee. 


cnr  PROPERTT  IV  OHIO. 

The  following,  from  the  SteUe  Journal,  is  a list  of  cities  and  towns  in  the  State  of 
Ohio,  the  valuation  of  the  real  estate  (town  lots  and  buildings)  in  which  exceeds  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  It  also  gives  the  list  of  value  in  1846 
Total  Value.  Ton  Vslue. 


m.  1846. 

Hamilton $1,029, 191  $857,891 

Rossville  888,828  166,040 

Urbana. 467,242  225,592 

Springfield 1,227,882  480,848 

Ohio  City 2,974,788  852,686 

Clevelafid 18,728,414  2,764,128 

Delaware 641,894  815,192 

Sandusky 1,862,966  651,015 

Lancaster 867,977  684,926 

Columbus 6,984,117  2,895,017 

GaUipolxs 460,540  171,981 

Xenia 785,001  885,005 

Cincinnati 56,275,480  27.186,752 

Hillsborough 418,105  281,225 

Korwalk. 842,090  148,775 

Steubenville. 885,405  658,515 

Mount  Vernon.. . . . 656,054  514,226 

Newark 986,265  567,152 

Toledo 1,547,190  578,129 


Marion 

Total  Value.  ToT  Value 

18jl.  1846. 

. . . S»8.«18  m,08» 

Troy 

. 488,898 

250,060 

Piqua  

..  611,876 

810,688 

Dayton 

..  6,809,688 
..  1,768,889 

2,661,888 

Zanesville. 

1,864.676 

Circle  ville 

..  711,810 

517,786 

Mansfield 

..  1,000,676 

464,468 

Chillicothe 

..  1,711,889 

1,860,640 

Fremont 

. 861,748 

198,746 

Portsmouth. . . . 

..  1,869,187 

668,960 

866,478 

Tiffia.... 

. . 585,060 

Sidney 

..  807,402 

140,777 

Canton 

. . 854,428 

868,698 

Massillon 

..  457,786 

896,674 

Akron 

..  618,110 

868,170 

Warren  

..  846,721 

844,898 

Lebanon  

808,409 

194,681 

Marietta....... 

. . 850,861 

681,691 

Wooster 

..  486,684 

886,406 

C0IVA6E  OF  THE  BRITISfl  MIVT  FROUT  1848  TO  1858. 

Ihe  oflicial  returns  of  the  British  Mint  give  the  annexed  aBoounhef  coinage  in  each 
of  the  past  six  years ; — 


OPBEATIOMS  ap  TBB  BEIT18B  MINT— GOLP,  B1I.VXB,  AiP)  OOFFXa  COTKASa, 


Boreielgitt. 

Half 

SOTWlgOS. 

Total. 

.goldeolnsge. 

Silver. 

jg 

Oop^. 

1848 

205,298 

2,451,999 

85,442 

2,688 

1849 

482,666 

8,177,966 

119,592 

1,798 

1850 

89,798 

1,491,887 

129,096 

448 

1851 

886,787 

4,400,412 

87,868 

8,684 

1868 

688,885 

8,742,270 

189,596 

8,796 

1858 

1,854,898 

11,952,891 

701,545 

9,078 

Total 

8,147,678 

81,216,8641,268,189 

21,881 

The  total  coinage  in  1858  was  upwards  of  twelve-and-a-half  millions  sterling,  near* 
ly  twelve  of  which  was  of  gold.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  aggregate  coinsge  in  the 
past  six  years  was  in  the  year  1858. 
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COMMERCIAL  STATISTICS. 


IMPORTS  nrro  thr  port  of  hbw  tori  n \m. 


Brandj. 

u 

€k»l.. .. 


Ooooa. . 
Coffee . 
Cotton  . 
Dock  .. 


b£  pipes. 

•qr.  casks  ao  dbbls. 

. tons. 

cerooDs. 

bugs. 


Eartbeoware 



Qin. 

Hemp 


Bidea. 


.drums,  etc. 
......casks. 

..... .bales. 

ions. 

bales. 

No. 

Iroo — ^Bar tons. 

Pig 

Sheet,  etc; bdls. 

Ibdigo .casea 

^ cerooDs. 

Head .pig*. 

Molassfe hbda. 

“ .tiercea 

- bbla 

OUtooiI caska 

**  baa  and  bskta 

Pepper baga 

Pimeoto 

Ban balea 

Baisiiwi casks. 

**  bza  and  fraila 

•*  drama 

Bioe tierces. 

itmn pnncba 

Salt bush. 

Saltpetre baga 

Sqgars.  hhda 

**  tiercea 

- bbla 

* bxs. 

“ bege- 

^Iter plates. 

1m — Banca,  etc... slaba 

Tin  and  Teroe  Plates bxs. 

Tobaoeo hbda 

**  bales  and  ceroona 

Winee .butts  and  pipea 

**  hbda  and  half  pipea 

**  ...xir.  caska 

« ; bbla 

**  bxa 

Wool balea 


OBX  sairriNo 

UST.] 

I8S1. 

m 

Foreign. 

Coastwise. 

rotal. 

18,894 

680 

14,674 

16,618 

80,821 

1,484 

81,766 

88,098 

90,025 

481 

90,466 

1,196 

71,258 

1,100 

96 

1,658 

11,589 

4,262 

16.841 

10,699 

497,206 

68,178 

666,888 

601,170 

4,638 

478,888 

478,869 

514,614 

866 

26 

891 

856 

170 

22,801 

22,971 

19,801 

89,568 

68 

49,606 

86,081 

112,962 

78,568 

186,680 

106,668 

6,009 

68 

6,077 

4,065 

74,118 

17,805 

« 91,428 

77,948 

268 

28 

291 

1,180 

662 

764 

1,816 

1,279,191 

1.890 

•77,178 

802,018 

1,448,949 

02,861 

1,940 

64,291 

41,986 

82,284 

2,216 

84,449 

70,061 

772,70# 

15,897 

788,106 

666,657 

2,987 

641 

8,628 

1,925 

1,846 

86 

1,481 

1,647 

276,8«0 

112,122 

888,612 

898,768 

65,800 

11,194 

66,494 

72,289 

8,577 

1,217 

4,794 

6,280 

8,857 

47,196 

68,768 

47,798 

219 

219 

1,187 

66,886 

1,OT6 

67,980 

46,628 

61,761 

8,802 

60,068 

86,686 

14,879 

4,828 

19,207 

19,024 

82,461 

8,898 

86,844 

48,849 

9,046 

482 

9,628 

6,840 

849  096 

18.441 

862,587 

828,161 

200 

826 

1,026 

1,098 

20 

60,866 

60,886 

40,416 

2,886 

81 

2,867 

1,668 

2,087.444 

67,997 

2,106,341 

2,068,896 

12,179 

2,128 

14,807 

31,066 

170,684 

60,106 

220,740 

17,6,788 

4,098 

248 

4,341 

1,656 

11,486 

87,929 

49,866 

48,209 

94,102 

1,478 

96,676 

194,748 

267,644 

26,420 

293,964 

111,884 

267,888 

200 

267,688 

160,957 

81,998 

1,198 

88.191 

87,826 

468,722 

80 

496,802 

871,960 

88 

9,894 

9,982 

14,608 

86,824 

778 

87,602 

48,427 

1,282 

37 

1,819 

1,466 

20,926 

182 

21,067 

21,298 

68,710 

1,692 

60,^92 

49,999 

12,811 

618 

13,329 

12.178 

69,712 

1,804 

98,020 

78,048 

28,888 

17,627 

40,916 

21,146 
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EXPORTS  FROM  THE  PORT  OF  HEW  TORI  DT  1868. 


Ashes — Pot 

Pearl 

Bark — Quercitroa 

H U 

Beeswax 

Bread 

Candles 

Clover  seed 

Coal 

•.•v.v.le: 

bbls. 

bxs. 

....Uerces. 

I . . .T  lU'O*, 

I8U. 

11,678 

1,626 

1A88 

8,246 

227,880 

87.648 

49,808 

6,460 

88,888 

10,766 

82,470 

1,689 

I8B. 

16,046 

1,888 

1.687 
0,676 

802,400 

80,648 

71,164 

2.687 
88,866 

4,690 

66.106 

Cocoa.. 

Coffee  

Com  meal.. 

. ..  .punchs. 

8,856 

« 

.bbla 

48,012 

87,811 

Cotton 

890,446 

849,878 

Domestic  cotton  g^oods 

84,662 

64.044 

Djewoods — Logwood 

6,678 

8.714 

Fustic 

1A29 

1.810 

Fish— Codfish 

26,182 

27,060 

Mackerel,  and  other  pickled  fish. . . 

14,218 

16,461 

Floor — Wheat  . . 

2,809.702 

1,804.806 

Rye 

6,682 

6,677 

Flax  seed 

....tierces. 

600 

8,809 

Furs  and  skins 

2,878 

4,876 

Grain — Cora..... 

1,184,228 

768,612 

Wheat 

8,184,249 

8,831,048 

Rye 

44,897 

240,088 

Oats 

81,70» 

14,884 

Gunpowder 

28,081 

22,878 

Hemp 

8,264 

200 

Hops 

292 

677 

Indigo 

88 

80 

u 

, ...ceroons. 

176 

862 

Lead 

6,846 

18,742 

Lumber — Boards,  plank,  etc. . 

....Mfeet 

88,740 

10,676 

Staves 

M. 

8,684 

9,618 

Hoops 

8,676 

8,046 

Shingles 

1,178 

8,864 

Kails. 

17,068 

7,446 

Kaval  stores — Turpentine 

bbISL 

185,176 

108,461 

Spirits  turpentine 

86,818 

7,481 

Resin ...T 

808,760 

227,660 

Tar.... 

14,660 

16,809 

Oil  Cake 

11,788 

8,888 

. . .gallons. 

108,700 

66,668 

Sperm 

1,068,810 

918,467 

Red,  lard,  etc. 

62,486 

40,666 

Provisions — Beef 

. . . .tiercea 

81,600 

88,000 

80,647 

Beef 

bbls. 

86,070 

Pork 

72,641 

80,761 

Butter 

80,088 

7,186 

Cheese  

88,002 

16,880 

Hams  and  bacon 

111,096 

14,860 

Lard 

kegs. 

168,194 

98,882 

Rice 

. . . .tiercea 

26,048 

86,111 

Soap 

87,907 

46,148 

Spices — Cassia 

. ...casea 

684 

8,646 

Cassia 

24,466 

64,078 

Pepper 

11,618 

1.760 

Pimento 

7,884 

10,766 

Sogar— Muscovado 

4 680 

- 860 

Havana 

.... boxea 

18’,802 

4,489 

Manilla,  etc 



67,681 

6,600 
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Refined 

Tallow 
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18tl. 

8,484 

88,289 

487 

18$!. 

1.416 

4,356 

Teas 

1,980 

14,769 

M 

28,449 

10,669 

Tobacco 

hhds. 

1,654 

8,186 

« 

11,994 

17,441 

**  Manufactured  . . . 

49,861 

61,266 

Whalebone 

85,887 

11,861 

Wool 

246 
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THE  RIVER  IMPORTS  OF  ST.  LOUIS  III  185S. 

lo  a former  part  of  the  present  number  of  the  Merchantit  Magazine  we  have  pub- 
lished the  annual  history  of  the  trade  and  Commerce  of  St.  Louis,  for  the  year  ending 
January  let,  1864.  We  give  below  from  the  same  reliable  source  a full  tabular 
statement  of  the  river  imports  of  St  Louis  during  the  same  period.  This  table,  which 
we  have  condensed,  the  editors  of  the  Mieeouri  Republican  introduce  with  the  follow- 
ing remarks,  which  are  worthy  of  notice : — 

The  following  table  of  receipts  will,  we  feel  confident,  be  found  of  no  little  interest* 
Heretofore  such  compilations  have  been  confined  to  a limited  number  of  products,  em- 
bracing only  the  principal  staples  of  the  country.  It  was  deemed  proper,  particularly 
at  this  time,  while  works  of  internal  improvements  are  in  progress  and  in  contempla- 
tion at  different  points,  calculated  to  affect  the  Commerce  of  St.  Louis,  to  give  the  re- 
ceipts from  the  different  rivers  separately,  and  to  embrace  in  the  list  a large  number 
of  articles  heretofore  considered  unimportant.  Another  object,  was  to  show  the  whole 
range  of  agricultural  products,  however  insignificant  many  of  them  might  appear,  as 
indications  of  the  character  of  the  soil  and  climate  for  their  cultivation.  We  also 
wished  to  ei^ibit  the  fact,  that  in  many  articles  of  manufacture,  both  of  wood  and 
metals,  we  are  dependent  upon  the  industry,  enterprise,  and  ingenuity  of  other  States 
for  nearly  the  whole  supply  which  our  demand  requires ; this,  too,  while  this  section 
has  ample  stores  of  the  raw  material  superior  in  texture,  and  capable  of  being  pro- 
cured in  the  cheapest  possible  manner.  With  the  most  inexhaustible  quantities  of 
iron  and  copper  ore,  we  import  nearly  all  the  articles  manufactured  out  of  these 
metals,  such  a^  nails  and  castings  of  every  description.  Sand  is  taken  from  the  State 
to  be  returned  from  Pittsburgh  in  the  shape  of  glass.  Our  forests  are  filled  with 
timber  suitable  for  the  finest  furniture,  and  we  import  bureaus,  sofas,  chairs,  bedsteads, 
buckets,  and  a hundred  other  articles  of  like  character.  We  ex^rt  rags  and  import 
paper  to  an  immense  amount,  as  the  compiled  table  shows.  The  attention  of  the 
reader  is  directed  to  the  imports  from  the  Ohio.  It  will  be  found,  besides  the  articles 
already  enumerated,  that  cheese,  soap,  starch,  candles,  manufactured  tobacco,  ale,  oil, 
butter,  and  other  commodities,  foot  up  a large  sum.  Fields  of  enterprise  lie  unoccu- 
pied in  our  very  midst;  and  if  this  compilation  shall  lead  to  their  occupancy,  the  ob- 
ject we  have  in  view  in  presenting  it  will  be  accomplished. 

We  have  heretofore  said,  and  the  statement  is  confirmed  by  others,  that  the  mechan- 
ical labor  and  means  expended  on  manufactured  articles  brought  to  this  city  give 
employment  and  support  to  a population  of  60,000  persons.  The  table  herewith  ap- 
pended is  intended  more  to  show  the  variety  of  these  importations  than  their  amount 
Indeed,  our  statistics  with  regard  to  quantity  will  be  found  lame,  as  many  of  the  Ohio 
boats  never  designate  articles  composing  their  cargoes,  but  simply  enumerate  them 
under  the  gener^  head  of  packages.  We  have  not,  therefore,  in  the  items  of  iron, 
furniture,  Ac.,  carried  out  the  aggregate.  A true  enumeration  would  give  many  times 
over  the  sum  compiled. 

An  increase  in  the  manufactures  of  the  city — particularly  in  articles  of  iron — is  per- 
ceptible. The  best  steam-engines  on  the  river  are  now  made  by  the  ingenious 
mechanic)  of  St  Louis;  while,  upon  the  Pacific  Railroad,  many  of  the  locomotives  in 
use,  as  well  as  the  highly-finished  care,  attest  the  ability  of  our  artisans.  The  day 
cannot  be  far  distant  when  this  subject  will  enlist  the  co-operation  of  capitalists,  and 
when,  added  to  the  commercial  enterprises  of  St  Louis,  manufactories  of  all  descrip- 
tions shall  be  established  commensurate  to  the  existing  and  growing  demand,  and  the 
entire  energies  of  the  country  employed  for  the  full  development  of  the  resources  of 
the  State. 
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TABLE  or  EKOtrPTS  AT  THE  POET  OF  8T.  LOUIS  FOE  THE  TEAE  1868,  SHOWIEE  TVS 
AMOUNTS  FEOM  EACH  EIVSE  SBPAEATKLT,  AND  THE  GEAND  TOTAL  OP  EAOH  AETIOLE. 
IN  THIS  OOMPILATION,  THE  UPPEE  AND  LOWEE  MISSISSIPPI  AEE  EMBEAOBD  UMDEE  OEM 
HEAD,  AS  AEE  ALSO  THE  OHIO  AND  ITS  TEIBUTAEIES  I— 


Arildet. 

RlTers. 

Total. 

Gr’od  lotn. 

Artlelsa 

Birera. 

Total.  Gr*Dd  lotn 

Ale,  bbls. 

.Ohio 

9,986 

Coal,  casks 

.Bis.. 

167 

•••••• 

.Miss. 

149 

10,134 

.Ohio 

867 

Bsrlej,  sks 

• Ills.. 

2^72 

.Misa 

1,787 

2,811 

.Mo.. 

226 

Cement,  bbls. . . 

.Ills. 

8,184 

.Ohio 

6,221 

* , , , 

.Ohio 

2,896 

.MWa 

68,061 

62,080 

... 

•Misa 

1,490 

7,020 

Beans,  pkgs. . . . 

.nis.. 

760 

Corn-meal,  pkga 

.Ilia. 

199 

.Ma. 

892 

.Misa 

748 

847 

.Ohio 

8,881 

Cotton  yam,  bsgs.Mo.. 

20 

.Miss. 

4,286 

9,768 

.Ohio 

8,600 

Bran,  sks.. .... . 

.I1U.» 

6,891 

.Miss. 

161 

8,681 

••••*■ 

.Mo.. 

2,624 

Candles,  bza. . . . 

.nia. 

70 

.Miss. 

28,641 

88,166 

.Mo.. 

60 

Brooms,  dos. . . . 

.nu- 

ivjiei 

• ••  • • 

.Ohio 

2,476 

.Mo.. 

26 

.Misa 

no 

2,705 

.Ohio 

1,286 

Cigars,  bxa. . . .. 

.lUs.. 

88 

.Miss. 

1,602 

20,068 

.Ma. 

189 

Batter,  pkfrs... . 

.Ill8«. 

2|622 

.Ohio 

82 

.Mo. 

1,266 

.Misa 

878 

681 

.Ohio 

1,488 

Crackers,  bbls. . . 

.Misa 

• • • 

628 

.Miss. 

8,954 

9,824 

Com  mills 

..Ohio 

12 

Bark,  tan, sks... 

.Ohio 

.... 

6,276 

.Misa 

784 

795 

.Ohio 

.... 

12 

Chains,  dos 

.Ills.. 

Batting,  bales. . . 

.Ills.. 

210 

• • a • 1 

.Ohio 

.Mo. 

140 

.Misa 

• • • 

.Ohio 

3,651 

Castings,  pcs. . . . 

.Ilia. 

• • • 

.Miss. 

1,508 

6,509 

.Ohio 

* • • 

Bagging,  rolls.. 

598 

. . • • 

.Misa 

s • • 

.Mo.. 

1,218 

Demijohns  

.Ohio 

466 

.Misa 

516 

2,826 

.Misa 

2,877 

2,842 

Beef,  bbls.. .... 

.Ills.. 

755 

Egg*,  pks 

.Ilia. 

807 

.Ma. 

218 

.Ma. 

1,481 

.Misa 

4,646 

6,514 

.Ohio 

66 

Buffalo  robes,  pks.  Ma. 

8,804 

.Misa 

1,020 

2A14 

pcs. Mo.. 

.... 

9,193 

Floor,  bbls 

.Ills« 

45,181 

.Misa 

889 

1,781 

.Ma. 

9,264 

Burr  stones. . . . 

.Misa 

1,781 

1,624 

.Ohio 

2,090 

Baskets,  nests.. 

.Misa 

.... 

1,018 

.Miss.  148,718 

200,208 

Oom,  sks 

.IIU.. 

163,818 

Floor,  ska 

.Ma. 

798 

•••••• 

.Ma. 

81,878 

.Ohio 

861 

•••... 

.Mira.  264,001 

459,192 

.Misa 

2,569 

8,898 

Cheese,  bas. . . . 

.Ilia. 

98 

Fruit,  dried,  ska. 

.lUa. 

!68 

s s • • 

.Ma 

8 

.Ma. 

6,287 

• • • • 

.Ohio 

26,106 

..Ohio 

10,808 

• • • • 

.Misa 

1,089 

27,246 

.Misa 

9,286 

26,149 

Cotton,  bales. . . 

.Ohio 

808 

Fruit,  dried,  bbls. 

.Ills.. 

812 

.Misa 

610 

918 

.Ma. 

4,497 

Oooperafre,  pcs. 

.Ilia. 

34,296 

.Ohio 

606 

. 

.Ma. 

16,040 

.Misa 

6,486 

11,860 

. 

.Ohio 

2,915 

Feathers,  pkga.. 

.Ilia. 

2 

.Misa 

44,790 

98,141 

• • a 

.Ma. 

688 

Cattle,  bead  . • . 

.111a. 

897 

sa  « 

.Ohio 

64 

• • • 

.Ma. 

1,466 

• • • 

.Misa 

626 

1,269 

• . . 

.Ohio 

121 

Fish,  pkga 

.Ilia. 

664 

• • • 

.Misa 

1,187 

8,171 

.Ohio 

1,275 

Coffee,  sks. .... 

.Misa 

• ••• 

104,467 

.Misa 

6,646 

8,474 
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ArUdaa. 

RiYore. 

Totni.  Qr*iid  tot’J. 

Fornitare,  pkgs 

. .Ohio 

4,807 

. .Miss. 

998 

6,800 

Oreftte.  pk^. . 

..Ills.. 

263 

..Mo.. 

167 

. .Mias. 

286 

1,246 

OlasB,  bxs 

..DU.. 

89 

. .Ohio 

20,876 

..Misa 

804 

21,269 

OrindstoDes.  • . 

. .Ohio 

8,749 

• • • • 

. .Misa 

80 

8,829 

OmUee,  bTs  <k  bodsOhio 

2,377 

Misa 

10,477 

12,864 

Ghxnpowder  . . • . 

..DU.. 

8,718 

• • • • 

• .Misa 

7,802 

11,020 

Hid«6 

..DU.. 

16,430 

..Ma. 

28,778 

. .Ohio 

606 

. .Misa 

66,726 

101,440 

Haj,  bales 

..Ilia. 

7,069 

. .Misa 

16,176 

22,246 

Hogs 

..DU.. 

2,679 

. .Mo.. 

4,860 

. .Miss. 

18,406 

20,486 

Hops,  bales.. . . . 

..I1U« 

182 

• • • • 

..Ma. 

66 

• • • • 

. .Ohio 

924 

. . . • 

. .Misa 

78 

1,184 

Hmt,  pkga 

..DU« 

837 

..Mo.. 

90 

. .Ohio 

8,268 

. .Misa 

666 

4,760 

Hemp,  bales  . . . 

..Ma. 

69,628 

a • • 

..lUa. 

238 

• • • 

. .Misa 

8,489 

68,860 

Horses 

..Ilia. 

214 

.kMo.. 

281 

..Ohio 

166 

..Misa 

678 

1,178 

Hooey,  pkgs..  • . 

..Ilia. 

210 

• . • 

..Ma. 

66 

• . • 

..Miss. 

27 

802 

Iron,  bndls 

..DU« 

. .Ohio 

. .Misa 

pieces 

. .Ohio 

oars 

. .Ohio 

..Misa 

pi«» 

..Ma. 

. .Ohio 

bar,  tons. . . 

. . Ohio 

w 

. .Mo.. 

. .Ohio 

• • • 

. .Miss. 

ess 

P«. 

.Ma. 

• • • 

.Ohio 

..Misa 

bloom,  ps. . 

..Ma. 

. .Misa 

bloom, ins. . 

..Ma. 

..MUa 

Lard,  tea 

..DU.. 

6,889 

..Mo.. 

1,633 

..Misa 

4,188 

11,660 

Artieles. 

BlTsra 

VotaL  Gr^tot*L 

Lard,  bbU 

,..nia. 

6,676 

. .Ho.. 

2,614 

..MUa 

16,162 

28,249 

kegs 

..Ilia. 

4.606 

..Uo.. 

1,946 

..MUa 

6,601 

18,061 

cans,  4o. . 

..iiif- 

2,148 

• • . 

..Mo.. 

978 

• • < 

..MUa 

719 

8,888 

Leather,  rolU.  • . 

..lUa. 

721 

• • • 

..Ma. 

46 

• • • 

..Ohio 

12,079 

• • • 

..MUa 

1,821 

14,666 

liqaora  pkga... 

..IIU.. 

84 

, , 

..Mo  . 

28 

. .Ohio 

8,861 

..MUs. 

6,686 

9,948 

Lead,  pigs 

..Mo.. 

6,816 

.Him.  436,903 

442,218 

Lime,  bbU.  • . . . 

. .Ohio 

194 

. .MUa 

8,124 

8,818 

Meats,  pkgs. ... 

..IIU.. 

7,878 

• • • s 

..Mo. 

8,610 

• • • • 

. .MUa 

9,292 

20,280 

pieces  . . 

..Mo. 

6,284 

• s 

. .MUa 

1,496 

7,779 

bulk.... 

..DU.. 

161,900 

• • • • 

..Mo... 

93,596 

• • • • • 

..Min.239,791 

496,286 

tierces. . . 

...Mo.. 

226 

• • • 

..MUa 

68 

228 

Molasses,  bbU. . 

..Misa 

.... 

68,544 

Marble,  pkgs. . . 

..DU. 

247 

• • • 

. .Ohio 

168 

• • • 

..Misa 

8,646 

8,960 

Moss,  bales.... 

. ..Ohio 

29 

.... 

. .Miss. 

692 

721 

Malt,  pkgs. . ... 

. .Ohio 

430 

..Misa 

876 

805 

Marble  Dust,  bbU.Ohio 

76 

Misa 

130 

205 

Nails,  kegs 

..Ohio 

63,092 

• • • • 

..MUs. 

16,876 

68,967 

Oats,  sacks 

..DU. 

121,989 

..Mo.. 

8,910 

. .Ohio 

93 

..Misa  838.1 20 

464,063 

Onions,  sks 

...Ills.. 

1,577 

..Mo.. 

22 

. .Ohio 

80 

..Misa 

26,378 

27,007 

Ojsters,  pgs. . . . 

..Ills. 

1.018 

. . . . 

. .Ohio 

2,272 

• ♦ • • 

.,.Miss. 

8,001 

6,291 

Oil,  pkgs 

...DU. 

183 

. .Ohio 

1,667 

..Misa 

1,139 

2,889 

Pork,bbU. . . .. . 

..DU. 

86,026 

..Mo  . 

8,129 

. .Misa 

82,866 

71,619 

Do.  bbU.,  cka,  tcs.  DU.. 

3,919 

Mo.. 

89 

MUa 

827 

4,285 
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ArHdet. 

RiTen. 

Total.  Gr^Totn 

Artidea. 

Rims. 

ToUL 

Gra*d  Toin 

Pork  Lard,  bbls. Ills. 

676 

Salt,  bbls 

•Ohio 

« • • * 

69,832 

Mo.. 

67 

732 

Soda  Ash,  pks... 

.Miss. 

• • • • 

1,086 

l>o^  bbls.  <k  ires. 

.-Ills. 

406 

Sand,  bbls 

.Ohb 

94 

, 

..Mo. 

880 

.Miss. 

486 

679 

. 

..  MUs. 

1,899 

2,184 

Saleratus.  pkgs. . 

.Ills.. 

1,888 

Poultry  Coops. . 

..nu. 

806 

• • 

.Ohio 

60 

..Mo. 

260 

, , 

.Miss. 

847 

2,240 

.Miss. 

216 

771 

Sheep 

-Ills.. 

146 

Pnper,  bodls. . . 

. .Ohio 

68,168 

.Ma. 

1,063 

..Miss. 

80L 

68,969 

.Ohio 

114 

Potatoes,  pkgs. . 

..Ills. 

11,103 

.Miss. 

2,012 

8,824 

, , 

..Mo. 

676 

Tallow,  pk^. . . 

-Ills.. 

867 

, , 

. .Ohio 

1,409 

• . . . 

.Mo.. 

277 

, , 

. .Miss. 

69,087 

72,224 

• • • fl 

.Ohio 

227 

Plows 

..Ills. 

1,104 

. . . ■ 

.Miss. 

628 

1,884 



..Ma. 

109 

Tobacco,  hhds.  • . 

.Ills.. 

6 



. .Ohio 

42 

• • • 

.Ma. 

8,078 

. .Miss. 

1,039 

2,287 

.. .. 

..Ohio 

47 

Plaster 

. .Ohio 

84 

. . . 

.Miss. 

1,972 

10,102 



.Miss. 

1,218 

1,262 

boxes. . 

-Ills.. 

180 

Pipes,  boxes. . . . 

.-Ills.- 

66 

• • • 

.Ma. 

6,006 

.-Miss. 

960 

1,006 

• • • 

.Ohio 

2,068 

Rags,  sacks. . . . 

..Ills. 

2,420 

• . • 

.Miss. 

3,279 

10,628 

.... 

..Mo. 

717 

bdls.  Ac 

.Ills.. 

65 

.... 

.Ohio 

10 

• ••• 

. Ohio 

197 

• . * . 

. Miss. 

1,320 

4,447 

• • • 

.Miss. 

718 

970 

Rye,  sacks 

..Ills-. 

797 

Tm,  boxes 

.Ohio 

19 



..Mo.. 

120 

.Miss. 

12,098 

12,112 



. .Ohio 

42 

Turpentine,  bbls. 

.Miss. 

* * • • 

1,262 

Rope,  coils 

.Miss. 

13,788 

14,747 

Tar,  bbls 

-Miss. 

• • • • 

6,969 

..Ills... 

32 

Twine,  sks 

.Ills.. 

79 

• • • • • 

..Mo.. 

68,029 

-Mo.. 

8 

•••..( 

. .Ohio 

222 

.Ohio 

26 

• . . • . 

. .Miss. 

6,164 

68,437 

> Miss. 

14 

127 

Rice,  tres 

. .Miss. 

.... 

2,862 

Tow,  bales 

-Ills.. 

141 

Rosin  pitch,  bbls  .Miss. 

.... 

6,089 

10,149 

.Ma. 

271 

412 

Raisins,  boxes. . 

. .Miss. 

.... 

Wheat,  sks 

.HU.  ^ 

165,612 

tiaddle- trees. . . • 

.-Mo., 

914 

.Ma.  : 

104.817 

. . . . 

.-Ohio 

177 

1,091 

.Ohio 

10,288 

Seed,  pkgs 

...Ills.. 

2,866 

.Miss.  488.768  1,009,485 

..Mo.. 

1,981 

bbls 

.lUs.. 

13,412 

. .Ohio 

1,108 

.Mo- 

629 

.Miss. 

16,434 

21,888 

..Ohio 

1,187 

Shorts,  sks 

..Ills. 

2,248 

.Miss. 

2,189 

17,267 

..Miss. 

2,182 

4,426 

Whisky,  bbls. . . . 

-,111s.. 

20,886 

Skins,  Furs,  and 

.Mo- 

291 

Peltries,  bndls.  .Ills.. 

444 

• • • • 

.Ohio 

2,127 

..Mo.. 

6,007 

.Miss. 

27,117 

49,870 

, 

-.Ohio 

246 

Wool,  sacks 

.Ills.. 

108 

.Miss. 

8,716 

9,412 

.Mo- 

1,212 

Starch,  boxes. . . 

.-Ohio 

4,098 

.Miss. 

887 

1,162 

.-Miss. 

42 

4,186 

Wme,  pkgs. 

.Ills.. 

99 

Soap,  boxes. . . . 

.Ohio 

6,189 

. .Ohio 

746 

, Miss. 

1,682 

7,771 

60,774 

.Misa. 

11,079 

9 

11,928 

Sugar,  hhds. . . . 

.Miss. 

Wax,  pkgs 

.Ills.. 

bbls  .... 

. .Miss. 

• • • • 

18,978 

.Mo.. 

268 

bxsik  bags. Miss. 

• • • • 

40,267 

.Ohio 

11 

Syrup,  bbls. . . . 

.Miss. 

• • • • 

868 

.Miss. 

169 

447 

Salt,  sacks 

..Miss. 

.... 

208,969 

STATISTICS  OF  THE  BRITISH  SUGAR  TRADE. 

The  coloDiet,  id  theoriziog  on  the  fall  of  prices  and  the  increase  of  prodacti<^  will 
find  bis  inquiries  considerably  strengtbeoea  bj  a parliamentary  document  which  hat 
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tecentlj  been  giren  to  the  world  It  relates  to  that  most  important  article  of  prodno- 
tioa,  sugar — the  consamption  of  which  has  so  enormously  increased  with  the  diminn* 
tioo  of  price.  The  following  return  is  conclusive  as  to  the  vast  productive  power  of 
the  British  Colonies,  since  they  came  into  anything  like  competition  with  the  slave 
grown  articla  It  ought  to  be  stated  that  molasses  is  converted  into  sugar  at  the  ratio 
of  three  pounds  of  molasses  fat  one  pound  of  sugar. 

QUAMTTnZB  or  SUGAR  MOLASSES  SSITBaED  VOR  HOMS  OONSUMPTIOIf. 

Tears  ending  July  5.  British  Poss'ns.— Cirt.  Foreign.  Total. 


- 1842 4,826,786  2,189  4,827.974 

1848 4,089,598  498  4,090,091 

1844  4,146,044  98  4,145,187 

1845  4,849,060  8i,684  4,888,644 

1846  4,986.792  60.064  6,046,856 

1847  4,728,282  1,266,421  6,979,668 

1848  6,008.818  866,762  6.869,070 

1849  6,288,729  1,021,066  6,264.794 

1860 6,670.461  762,027  6,822,488 

1851 6.048,872  1,622,406  6,666,277 

1862 6,115,210  1,640,408  7,666.618 

1868 6,619.267  1,088,096  7,662,863 


Here  we  find  an  increase  in  ten  years  of  something  like  60  per  cent  in  the  prod^ 
tioD  of  colonial  sugar — the  effect  of  that  competition  which  is  so  much  in  favor  wiA 
modem  political  economi'^ts.  The  fact  of  an  increase  of  more  than  2.000,000  cwt.  in 
the  years  embraced  in  this  return,  even  with  the  duties  nearly  equalized,  is  presented 
to  us,  showing  that  the  exhaustive  capacities  of  the  British  Colonies  is  far  from  ar- 
rived. But  the  last  straw  is  proverbial  for  breaking,  the  earners  back — and  as  regards 
the  West  Indies,  it  is  quite  clear  that  without  some  effort  being  made  to  furnish  them 
with  more  manual  labor,  this  fearful  race  cannot  long  be  sustained.  The  fall,  too,  in 
pri(^  has  bean  commensurate  with  the  power  to  produce;  for,  while  in  1842  West 
India  brown  sugar  was  87a,  it  fell  last  year  to  24a,  a decline  of  more  than  60  per  cent 
At  the  first-named  time  Cuba  sugar  of  the  same  quality  was  only  19s.  6d.,  but  then  it 
was  subject  to  the  prohibitory  duty  of  66s.,  so  that  the  saving  to  the  mother  country 
be  computed  at  nearly  half  a score  of  millions  sterling. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  the  following  table  cannot  fail  to  be  studied  with 
interest  by  the  tropical  reader,  for  it  exhibits  the  capacity  of  this  country  to  consume 
at  a low  price ; and  it  also  demonstrates  how  amazingly  the  revenue  has  been  im- 
proved from  the  same  cause.  Indeed,  it  has  been  ascertained,  on  reliable  authority 
that  the  public  of  Great  Britain  now  use  more  sugar  than  any  nation  in  existence  for 
while  with  us  the  consumption  is  30  lbs.  per  head  per  annnum,  in  France  it  is  only  8 
lbs.  per  head,  in  Prussia  6 Iba,  in  Belgium  14  lbs.,  and  even  in  the  United  States, 
where  the  material  comforts  of  the  people  are  greatly  in  advance  of  Europe,  the  con- 
sumption is  only  20  lbs.  per  head. 

AGGREQATB  BS0EIPT8  OF  DUTY  ON  BUOAB  AND  MOLA88E8. 

Years  ending  July  5.  BrtUsb  Possessions.  Foreign.  Total. 


1842 £5,476,987  £8,026  £6,485,018 

1848 6,176,681  1,666  6.178,296 

1844 6,263,687  819  6,264,006 

1846 4,966,221  40,777  4,996.998 

1846  8,514,364  70,886  8,684,089 

1847  8,826,947  1,886,615  4,663,662 

1848  8,622.288  877,878  4,899,666 

1849  8,480,627  993,407  4.423,934 

1860  8,871,976  699,969  4,071,984 

1861  2,798,898  1,843,624  4,1»7,618 

1852 8,077.661  1,276,042  4,868,608 

1868....  8,281,142  800,128  4,081,270 


This  year  the  difference  in  point  of  duty,  between  colonial  and  foreign  sugar,  en- 
tirely ceases, — and  no  doubt,  with  the  present  increase  of  wages  on  the  part  of  the 
laboring  classes  in  England,  and  the  increased  stimulus  which  will  then  exist  fur  the 
possession  of  the  home  market,  consumption  will  go  on  still  ifuster,  and  the  revenue 
will  be  correspondingly  benefited. — European  Times. 
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COMMERCIAL  REGULATIONS. 


BUS90S  AYRES  CUSTOM  HOUSE  UW. 

iAirOnOraD  BT  THB  BONOEABLB  OHAXBBB  OV  EBPBBSBIITATiyBS  FOE  THE  TEAE  1864. 

Obaftee  I — ImportM,  Art  1.  Gold  aod  diver,  coined  or  in  ballioo,  precioiiB  steoet 
not  set,  books  and  printing  materials,  omameots  fat  cfaorches,  and  geoerall y any  object 
destined  for  public  worship,  as  also  the  productions  of  this  aod  the  other  Argentina 
provinces  in  general,  are  declared  free  urom  any  duty  on  their  introduction  into  this 
province.  » 

Alt  2.  Wrought  gold  and  silver,  maoufiustured  with  or  without  precious  stones,  sQk 
maoulactores  embroidered  with  gold  or  silver,  every  instrument  or  utensil  with  ban* 
dl^  or  omameots  of  said  metals,  madiines  for  the  use  or  exercise  of  an^  industry, 
quicksilver,  coals,  wood,  charcoal,  salt,  saltpeter,  gjrpsum,  building  stones,  lime  bricks, 
staves,  rafters,  masts,  undressed  timber,  and  prepared  for  maritime  or  land  construc- 
tion, unwrought  brass  or  steel,  copper  in  leaves  or  sheets,  lead  in  bars  or  sheets,  tin 
sheets,  iron  in  sheets  aod  bars,  soldering  materials  of  tin,  tortoise  shell,  talc,  hops,  cane 
for  chairs,  and  in  general  raw  material  for  industrial  arts,  shall  pay  an  ad  valorem  dn^ 
of  6 per  cent 

Art  8.  Wools  and  furs  for  manufactures  shall  pay  10  per  cent. 

Art  4.  Raw  and  sewing  silk,  and  all  manufactures  of  said  material,  shall  pay  IS 
per  cent 

Art.  6.  Manu&ctures  of  wool,  flax,  and  cotton,  articles  of  metal,  those  of  gold  and 
silver  excepted,  papers  of  all  kinds,  including  that  for  printing,  instruments  and  uten- 
sils of  science  or  art  drugs,  and  all  other  articles  not  comprehended  in  the  dispositiona 
of  this  law,  shall  pay  16  per  cent 

Art  6.  Ready  m^e  clothes  of  wool,  flax,  and  cotton,  boots  and  shoes,  riding  saddles, 
horse  harness,  sugar,  tobacco,  yerba  mate,  coffee,  tea,  chocolate,  olive  oil,  and  m general 
all  provisions,  shall  pay  20  per  cent 

Art  7.  From  the  preceding  article  are  excepted  wheat  flour,  and  Indian  com,  the 
first  of  which  shall  pay  the  equivalent  of  12  rials  silver  per  fknega,  the  second  a like 
sum  per  cwt,  aod  the  third  the  equivalent  of  1 dollar  silver  per  fanega. 

Art  8.  Liquids  and  spirituous  liquors  in  general  shall  pay  26  per  cent 

Art  9.  The  charge  of  porterage  for  articles  not  to  be  deposited,  shall  be  one  current 
dollar  each  package,  in  proportion  to  their  weight  and  bulk. 

Art  10.  The  leakage  allowed  on  wines,  ardent  spirits,  liquors,  beer,  and  vinegar,  in 
wood,  shall  be  calcuUted  according  to  the  port  where  the  vessel  loaded,  allowing  10 
per  cent  for  ports  situated  on  the  other  side  of  the  line,  6 per  cent  from  ports  on  this 
side,  and  8 ^r  cent  from  ports  within  the  Capes. 

Art  11.  The  allowance  for  breakage  on  bottled  liquids  shall  be  6 per  cent,  having 
come  from  the  other  side  of  the  line,  4 per  cent  from  this  side,  and  2 per  cent  from 
within  the  Oimes,  St  Mary,  and  St  Antonio. 

Ohaptbe  11 — Exporte.  Art  12.  Bull,  ox,  and  cow  hides,  and  calf  skins,  shall  pay 
two  dollars  each. 

Art  18.  Skins  of  mules  and  wild  horses  shall  pay  one  dollar  each. 

Art  14.  Sheep  skins  shall  pay  three  dollars  per  dozen. 

Art  15.  Slunk  skins,  and  other  skins  not  enumerated  in  the  preceding  articles,  as 
also  ostrich  feathers,  shall  pay  4 per  cent  on  their  marketable  value. 

Art  16.  Jerked  beef,  and  salt  beef  in  barrels,  shall  pay  three  dollars  per  cwt 

Art  17.  Salted  tongues  in  barrels  shall  pay  four  rials  per  dozen. 

Art  18.  As  live  stock,  black  catUe  shall  pay  six  dollars  each,  horses  four  dollars 
each,  swine  and  sheep  two  dollars  each. 

Art  19.  Animal  ou,  tallow,  and  grease,  melted  or  raw,  shall  pay  12  rials  per  arrobiL 

Art  20.  Hair  and  wool,  dirty  or  wash^,  shall  pay  two  dollars  per  arroba. 

Art  21.  Bones,  horns,  and  hom-tips  shall  pay  4 per  cent  on  their  marketable  value. 

Art  22.  Any  product  or  manufacture  of  the  province,  not  included  in  the  foregoing 
articles,  and  in  general  all  the  fruits  and  productioos  of  the  Argentine  province^  are 
free  from  duty  on  their  exportatioa 

Art  28.  Gold  and  silver,  coined  or  in  buUioii,  are  also  free  from  doty. 
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Chaftee  m — ImpcriB  ly  Land.  Art  24.  The  fruits  and  products  of  the  Argentiiie 
ProTiuces  are  exempt  from  duties. 

Art  26.  The  iutroduction  by  laud  of  anj  foreign  article  of  merchandise  subject  to 
enstom-house  duty  is  prohibited. 

CHArm  ly. — Of  the  manner  in  which  the  duties  are  to  be  calculated.  Art  26.  The 
duties  shall  be  calculated  upon  the  wholesale  market  prices  by  inspector,  assisted  by 
appraisers. 

^ Art  Should  an  article  consist  of  two  or  more  materials,  that  have  different  du- 
ties assigned  to  them  by  this  law,  the  one  corresponding  to  that  which  pays  the  high- 
est duty  shall  be  recovered. 

Art  28.  The  inspectors  shall  be  assisted  by  appraisers  for  the  valuation  of  the  arti- 
cles to  be  dispatched  for  consumption ; the  inspector  of  liquids  and  provisions  by  one 
who  is  conversant  with  these  articles ; the  three  inspectors  of  manufactured  articles 
shall  be  accompanied  each  by  two  appraisers,  one  of  whom  must  bo  conversant  with 
the  price  of  manufactured  goods  m general,  and  the  other  with  the  value  of  hardware. 

Ait.  29.  The  collector  of  the  custom-house  shall  pass  yearly  to  the  Tribunal  of  Oom- 
m^ce  a Ibt  of  ten  dealers  in  liquids  and  provisions,  thirty  dealers  in  soft  goods,  and 
thirty  deiders  in  hardware. 

Art  80.'  The  appraiser  who  is  to  accompany  the  inspector  of  liquids  and  provisions 
shall  be  drawn  by  lot  from  the  first  ten ; the  other  six  appraisers  shall  be  drawn  by 
lot  separately,  one-half  from  the  dealers  in  soft  goods,  and  the  other  from  those  in 
hardware. 

i^t  81.  The  lots  shall  be  drawn  by  the  Tribunal  of  Commerce  every  three  months, 
beginning  on  the  8 let  of  December.  Vacancies  will  be  supplied  by  lot,  on  the  notice 
of  the  collector. 

Art  82.  The  appraisers  shall  discharge  this  duty  for  three  consecutive  months,  with- 
out enterin^nto  ballot  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

Art.  83.  ^e  appraisers  shall  attend  daily  at  the  dispatch  of  the  articles,  and,  con- 
jointly with  the  inspector,  and  in  presence  of  the  party  interested,  shall  fix  the  valua- 
tion, which  shall  be  noted  by  the  inspiector. 

Art  84.  The  appraisers  shall  attend  at  the  ofiice  of  the  inspector  on  the  following 
day  to  methodize  the  valuation  made  on  the  preceding  day,  at  which  the  party  inter- 
ested may  attend,  and  the  manifest  being  signed  by  toe  inspector  and  the  appraisers, 
and  the  date  having  been  appiended,  the  former  shall  remit  it  to  the  collector-general 
for  its  immediate  liquidation. 

Art  85.  Should  any  difference  exceeding  10  per  cent  on  the  valuation,  arise  be- 
tween the  inspector  and  the  party  interested,  tnree  import  merchants  shall  decide 
thereon,  before  the  collector  of  the  custom-house. 

Art  86.  The  merchant  arbiters  shall  be  taken  by  lot  from  a list  of  twelve,  which 
shall  be  formed  yearly  for  said  purpose,  by  the  Tribunal  of  Commerce. 

Art  87.  The  arbiters  when  met  must  decide  before  separating,  and  their  sentence 
shall  be  carried  into  effect  without  appeal 

Art  88.  The  amount  of  the  duty  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars,  the  merchants 
riiall  accept  bills,  for  eaual  installments,  at  the  peremptory  terms  of  8 and  6 months. 

Art  89.  No  one  indebted  to  the  custom-house  after  too  expiration  of  this  term  shall 
be  admitted  to  dispatch  in  the  office.  - 

Art  40.  The  alterations  made  in  the  import  and  export  duties  by  the  present  law 
shall  come  into  effect  from  and  after  the  1st  of  January,  1864. 

Art  41.  The  present  law  shall  be  revised  annually. 

Art  42.  Let  it  be  communicated  to  the  executive  power. 


ACT  OF  IOWA  RE6DUTIN6  IHTERFST  09  MONET. 

Hie  following  act  passed  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature  of  Iowa,  January  12th^ 
1868,  and  is  now  the  law  of  that  State: — 

AN  ACT  TO  RKODLATK  THE  INTXEXST  ON  MONEY. 

See.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Iowa : That  the  rate 
of  interest  shall  be  six  cents  on  the  hundred,  Yjj  the  year,  on  money  doe  by  express 
oontraet^  unless  a different  rate  be  expressed  in  writing  on  all  money,  after  the  same 
beoomee  doe,  when  there  is  no  contract  fixing  tiie  rate  of  interest ; on  judgment  and 
decrees  for  the  payment  of  money,  when  no  other  rate  is  express^ ; on  money  lent, 
without  a oontr^  fixing  the  rate  of  interest ; and  on  money  received  for  the  use  of 
EBother,  and  retained  beyond  a reasonable  tl^  without  the  owner's  consent,  express 
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or  implied ; on  money  due  on  Bettlement  of  mutual  accounts,  from  tbe  day  when  tbo 
balance  is  ascertained ; on  money  due  upon  open  account,  after  six  montbs  from  tbo 
date  of  tbe  last  item ; and  on  all  monej  due,  or  to  become  due,  isrhen  there  is  a con- 
tract to  p^  interest,  and  no  rate  stipulated. 

Sec.  2.  Farties  may  agree,  in  writing^/or  the  payment  of  interest  not  exceeding  ten 
cents  on  the  hundred,  by  the  year. 

Sec.  3.  Interest  shall  be  allowed  on  all  moneys  doe  on  judgments  and  decrees  of  any 
competent  court  or  tribunal,  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent  per  annum,  unless  a differrat 
rate  is  fixed  by  the  contract  on  which  the  judgment  or  decree  is  rendered ; in  which 
c^se  tbe  judgment  or  decree  shall  draw  interest  at  the  rate  expressed  in  the  contract, 
but  no  judgment  or  decree  shall  draw  more  than  ten  per  cent  per  annum,  which  rate 
must  be  expressed  in  tbe  judgment  or  decree. 

Sec.  4.  ifo  person  shall,  directly  or  indirectly,  receive  in  money,  goods,  or  things  in 
action,  or  in  any  other  manner,  any  greater  sum  or  value,  for  the  loan  of  money,  or 
upon  contract  founded  upon  any  bargain,  sale  or  loan  of  wares,  merchandise,  goods, 
chattels,  lands  and  tenements,  than  is  in  this  act  prescribed. 

Sec.  5.  If  it  shall  be  ascertained  in  any  suit  brought  on  any  contract,  that  a rote  of 
interest  has  been  contracted  for  greater  than  is  authorized  by  this  act,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  in  money,  propei  ty,  or  any  other  valuable  thing,  the  same  shall  work  a 
fi)rfeiture  of  ten  per  cent  per  annum,  upon  the  amount  of  such  contract,  to  tbe  school 
fund  of  tbe  county  in  which  the  suit  is  brought,  and  tbe  plaintiff  shall  have  judgment 
for  tbe  principal  sum,  without  either  interest  or  costs.  The  court  in  which  said  suit  is 
prosecuted  shall  render  judgment  for  the  amount  of  interest  forfeited  as  aforesaid, 
against  defendant,  in  favor  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  for  tbe  use  of  school  fund  of  said 
county,  whether  said  suit  is  contested  or  not,  and  in  all  cases,  when  the  unlawful  inte- 
rest is  not  apparent  on  tbe  contract,  or  writing,  tbe  person  contracting  to  pay  the 
unlawful  interest  shall  be  a lawful  witness  to  prove  that  tbe  contract  is  usurious,  and 
in  no  case,  where  unlawful  interest  is  contracted  for,  shall  the  plaintiff  have  judgment 
for  more  than  tbe  principal  sum,  whether  tbe  unlawful  interest  be  incorporated  with 
the  principal  or  not. 

Sec.  6.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  so  as  to  prevent  the  proper  h<ma  fidt 
assignee  of  any  usurious  contract  recovering  against  tbe  usurer  the  full  amount  of  the 
consideration  paid  by  him  for  such  contract,  less  the  amount  of  the  principal  money, 
but  tbe  same  may  be  recovered  of  such  usurer  in  tbe  proper  action,  before  any  court 
having  competent  jurisdiction. 

Sec.  7.  So  much  of  chapter  57,  title  18,  of  the  code,  as  may  conflict  with  the  previ- 
aioos  of  this  act  is  hereby  repealed.  This  act  to  take  effect  in  thirty  days  from  and 
after  its  publication  in  the  Iowa  Capital  Reportn  and  Republican, 


POSTAGE  Off  PRINTED  MATTER  IN  CUBA. 

We  are  authorized  to  say  that  the  Postmaster-general  has  received,  through  the 
Department  of  State,  official  information  of  the  increase  of  postage  on  printed  mat- 
ter in  the  island  of  Cuba  to  just  double  tbe  former  rates.  The  following  extract  of 
a royal  decree  of  the  9th  November,  1853,  published  by  order  of  the  Captain* general 
in  the  Havana  Official  Gazette  of  the  18th  January,  1854,  will  explain  itself.  The 
rates  therein  stated  are,  of  course,  in  addition  to  the  United  States  postage,  which  baa 
to  be  prepaid  on  all  similar  publications  sent  to  Cuba.  The  decree  provides  that:— 

Foreign  newspipers,  coming  from  any  country  whatsoever,  shall  pay  one  rial  (124 
cents)  per  ounce,  if  loose,  and  eight  dollars  per  arroba,  (25  Spanish  pounds,)  should 
they  come  direct  from  the  editors*  offices;  provided  that  their  agents  in  this  island 
give  the  necessary  security  to  the  effect  that  the  package  contain  no  other  printed 
matter  but  that  designated  on  tbe  band  they  must  be  covered  with,  nor  any  private 
ciphers  or  other  manuscript  but  that  of  the  address.  No  chai^  to  be  made  for  in- 
land conveyance. 

Periodicals  of  any  other  class,  including  also  pamphlets  taking  that  title,  and  hooka 

{mblisbed  in  pericraical  numbers,  shall  pay  twenty-five  cents  (2  rials)  per  ounce,  if 
0066,  twelve  dollars  per  aroba,  (25  Spanish  pounds,)  when  proceeding  direct  from 
the  editors*  offices,  and  provided  they  are  inclosed  in  the  requisite  form.  Such  publi- 
cations, to  circulate  through  the  island,  must  pay  tweuty-five  cents  per  ounce,  if  loose 
and  six  dollars  per  arroba. 
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ODBTOX  DUXS,  BTOl,  AT  BONO  KONO,  WHAMPOA,  AND  OANTOII. 

PoBT  Dun.  All  laden  vessels  above  160  tons  (rice  excepted.)  coming  to  Wai^^poa 
are  charged  at  the  rate  of  6 mace  (or  70  cents)  ^r  ton,  and  those  below  160  tons 
paj  only  at  the  rate  of  1 mace  (or  14  cents.)  Rice  laden  vessels  leaving  the  port  in 
cMdlast  are  free  of  tonnage  dues  and  linguist's  fee,  which  is  110  per  ship  of  160  tons 
burden.  Pilotage  is  charged  at  the  rate  of  6 cents  per  ton  inward  and  outward. 

Dutiss.  Duties  on  import  goods  are  paid  by  the  importers,  and  on  exports  by  the 
seller,  according  to  the  tariff.  Cotton  is,  however,  generally  sold  duty  paid  by  the 
purchaser,  by  a reduction  of  8 mace  per  pecul  on  the  market  rate,  for  duty,  landing, 
sod  warehouse  charges. 

Port  dues  and  all  other  duties  are  paid  in  Sycee  silver,  with  an  allowance  of  about 
lA  per  cent  for  loss  in  melting,  difference  of  s^e,  Ac. 

besides  tariff  duty  all  goods  are  subject  to  a fee  paid  to  the  linguists,  according  to 
its  quality. 

Payments  for  goods  are  generally  made  at  2 per  cent  discount  for  cash,  or  on  two 
mootha  time,  in  Sp.  drs.,  at  717  or  716  taels  per  1,000  drs.  The  tael  is  divided  in 
10  mace,  the  mace  in  10  candarin,  and  the  candarin  in  10  cash,  equivalent  to  1.40  drs. 

Weights.  The  weight  generally  in  use  is  that  of  pecul  of  100  catties  or  1,600 
taels,  equal  to  188^  lbs.  avoirdupoia 


T099A6B  DUES  09  C0AL.LADE9  VESSELS  AT  HAVA9A. 

With  date  of  9th  February,  1864,  the  government  has  published  the  following  in 
relation  to  coal  burden  vessels,  vis. : — 

1.  That  vessels  arriving  at  the  ports  of  this  island  with  coal,  in  quantity  equal  or 
exceeding  register  tonnage,  will  continue  to  enjoy  the  exemptions  at  present  allowed, 
even  when  bringing  other  merchandise. 

2.  Vessels  bringing  coal  as  their  sole  cargo,  in  leas  quantities  than  their  measure* 
ment,  will  be  exempt  from  tonnage  dues  to  the  amount  of  cargo,  but  will  be  subject 
to  My  duties  on  the  difference  between  that  amount  and  measurement  of  vessel,  but 
will  be  allowed  the  other  exemption. 

8.  Vessels  bringing  the  full  amount  of  coal  with  other  cargo,  shall  be  exempt  from 
tonnago  dues,  but  subject  to  ponton,  health,  coast  regulations,  and  other  corresj^nding 

fees. 

4.  Vessels  dischaiging  coal,  stowing  20  per  cent  less  than  specified  in  manifest, 
certified  by  the  consul  at  the  port  of  clearance,  will  lose  all  right  to  any  exemption 
whatever.  This  decree  will  extend  to  the  term  of  one  year  from  date  ; and  should  it 
be  found  to  answer,  will  be  made  permanent,  or  otherwise  it  will  be  revoked. 


NAUTICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 


AIOKTUA  BOCK,  PORT  PHIUP  BAT. 

Poet  and  H arboe  OrriCB. 

WilllamBtowD,  Australia,  Muv.  7,  18^. 

Commanders  of  vessels  working  up  the  east  side  of  Port  Philip  Bay,  are  requested 
to  take  notice  that  a chequered  buoy  has  been  placed  upon  the  8 foot  rock  off  the 
Red  Bluff  which  has  been  ascertain^  to  lie  nearly  two  (2)  miles  closer  in  shore  than 
the  position  assigned  to  it  in  the  charts.  Commanders  are  recommended  to  notice  the 
following  bearings,  and  lay  the  rock's  position  down  on  their  charts: — 

Magnetic  Position  of  the  Ananyma  Rock.  Lighthouse,  Oilibrand's  Point.  Center 
of  the  Red  Bluff  £.  by  8.  A small  white  cliff  some  distance  north  of  the  Red  Bluff 
N.  E.  i E. 

The  Anonyroa  Rock  lies  a mile  off  shore,  the  least  water  on  it  being  eight  (8)  feet, 
at  low  tide,  with  five  (5)  fathoms  just  outside,  and  a clear  passage  half  a mile  on  the 
ins^e  of  it,  with  three  (8)  and  four  (4)  fathoms,  sandy  bottom. 
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HOBLE  OOHDUCT  OF  hS  AMERIGAlf  GAPTAI9. 

The  fbHowing  notice  of  the  noble  conduct  of  the  muster  of  a whaling  ship  was  re- 
ceived some  time  since  by  Waltbs  R.  Jones,  Eeq^  President  of  the  Atlantic  Mntoal 
Insurance  Company,  and  was  forwarded  to  the  Aferchantt*  Magaxim  for  publicatioii. 
It  was,  however,  mislaid ; but  its  publication  at  this  time,  a month  or  two  since  it  fell 
under  our  notice,  will  not  be  too  late  for  record  in  the  pages  of  our  journal 

The  Mauritius  (Isle  of  France)  Mercantile  Ornette  contains  an  account  of  the  British 
bark  Meridian,  from  London  for  Sydney,  on  the  island  of  Amsterdam,  lat  89  S^  long. 
^8  £.  The  Meridian  struck  on  a rock  on  the  southern  end  of  the  island,  on  the  24th  of 
August  Her  bottom  fell  out  &nd  she  keeled  over  to  an  angle  of  45  degrees.  Fortu- 
nately it  was  high  water,  and  the  parts  held  together  until  the  crew  and  passengers, 
105  in  number,  got  upon  the  cli£  Among  Sie  passengers  were  17  women  and  46 
children,  ail  of  whom  passed  six  days  on  the  barren  rocks,  sheltered  only  by  a piece  of 
canvas.  The  shipwrecked  parties  were  beginning  to  experience  the  suffering  of 
famine,  when  they  were  discovered  by  the  American  whaleship  Monmouth,  of  Gold 
Spring,  Long  Island,  commanded  by  Captain  Isaac  Ludow. 

Captain  Ludlow,  finding  it  impossible  to  approach  the  spot  where  the  unfortunates 
were  gathered,  made  signals  to  them  to  cross  to  the  other  side  of  the  island.  This  was 
a work  of  such  extreme  difficulty  and  danger  as  to  require  a journey  of  three  days  for 
its  accomplishment.  They  felt  that  their  labors  were  rewarded,  however,  on  the  fourth 
day,  when  they  funnd  themselves  once  more  treading  the  planks  of  a stout  ship,  sur- 
rounded by  a circle  of  humane  and  generous  Yankee  sailors,  and  their  wants  ministered 
to.  Captain  Ludlow  immediately  sailed  for  Mauritius,  where  he  arrived  after  a seven- 
teen days*  voyi^e.  After  landing,  the  persons  saved  held  a meeting,  and  passed  reso- 
lutions expressing  their  grateful  sense  of  hb  noble  conduct.  The  Chamber  of  Oom- 
merce  met,  and  voted  that  £130  be  remitted  to  London  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a 
piece  of  plate  with  a suitable  inscription,  to  be  forwarded  to  the  family  of  Capt  Ludlow. 

By  this  act  of  humanity,  Capt  Ludlow  lost  a season  for  whaling  around  a coast 
where  he  probably  would  have  taken  500  or  600  barrels  of  oil ; but  he  saved  the  lives 
of  105  human  beings.  Such  an  instance  of  genuine  self-sacrificing  humanity  on  the 
part  of  its  sons,  contributes  more  to  the  honor  and  glory  of  a country  than  would  a 
successful  battle  in  a war  of  conquest 


A 9EW  JURY  RODDER  FOR  YESSELS. 

In  the  month  of  December,  1850,  says  the  Baltimore  Price  Current^  the  ship  War- 
ren, Capt  Job  G.  Lanton,  sailed  from  the  Clyde  for  New  York.  Having  experienced 
a succession  of  gales  before  she  had  gained  the  distance  of  eight  hundred  miles  from 
the  coast  of  Ireland,  in  which,  to  use  the  captain's  own  words,  she  lost  many  spars 
and  sails,  and  finally  her  rudder,  with  all  its  fastenings,  she  lay  for  fifteen  days  tossed 
about  at  the  mercy  of  the  elements.  Necessity  being  the  mother  of  invention,  Capt 
Lanton,  whilst  thus  situated,  finally  constructed  a jury  rudder,  composed  of  materials 
always  to  be  found  on  board  of  a sea  going  vessel,  by  which  he  brought  his  ship  safely 
into  port,  after  a passage  of  109  days,  wimout  the  loss  of  even  any  part  of  her  valua- 
ble cargo,  consisting  of  dry  goods,  pig  iron,  dec.  The  perfect  success  with  which  Capt  I* 
met,  has  induced  him  generously  to  make  known  to  the  world  the  “specification”  of 
his  novel  invention,  and  to  this  end  he  recently  presented  to  our  city  authorities  a 
model,  (now  in  the  possession  of  the  Board  of  Trade,)  accompanying  an  explanatory 
communication,  which  concludes  as  follows : — 

“ The  undersigned  is  in  hopes  this  model  jury  rudder  will  be  accepted  by  the  mayor 
and  city  authorities,  and  by  them  exhibited  or  disposed  of  as  their  good  judgment 
may  dictate,  it  being  tendered  in  good  faith,  for  the  benefit  of  the  human  family  in 
general” 

Oapt  Lanton  gives  the  following  description  of  this  rudder : — 

**  The  rings  on  the  forward  part  of  the  jury  rudder,  which  answered  as  pintles  and 
braces,  were  steering  sail  boom  irons.  The  chain  bridles  were  from  topsail  sheets, 
anchor  stoppers,  Ac.  The  hemp  guyes,  with  sliding  thimbles,  to  the  bridle  chains, 
were  of  7 inch  hauser,  which  secured  the  jury  rudder  to  the  stern-post  of  the  ship; 
the  small  blocks  of  wood  were  secured  to  the  hemp  guyes  to  prevent  their  being 
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chafed  asaoder.  The  pi^  iron  on  the  forward  part  was  secured  there  to  preyent  the 
aforesaid  rudder  from  being  chafed ; the  seasings  of  the  same  were  secured  by  wind- 
ing iron  hoops,  taken  from  water  casks,  around  and  over  them.  The  spar  on  the  after 
part  was  so  placed  to  stiffen  the  jury  rudder,  to  which  wheel  blocks  were  attached  ; 
the  wheel  ropes  leading  to  a bumkin  quarter  spar,  thence  to  the  wheel.  The  bridle 
myes  on  the  after  part  of  said  rudder  were  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  wheel  in 
heavy  weather,  they  leading  to  a bumkin  spar  forward  of  the  misen  mast  The  pig 
iron  on  the  lower  part  was  for  the  purpose  of  sinking  said  rodder;  the  cross  planks 
were  about  two  inches  thick.  Should  there  be  no  planks  on  board,  any  part  of  a bulk 
head  may  be  taken,  parts  of  bulwarks  doubled,  or  a spar  split;  in  fact,  many  things 
can  be  found  on  ship-board  which  will  answer  as  a substitute.  For  the  want  of  a 
cable  or  large  hauser  to  construct  a jury  rudder,  should  such  be  required,  a rope  of 
smaller  size  can  be  appropriated  by  double  or  treble  Anting  it  to  the  thickness  re- 
quired. The  rudder,  as  per  model,  is  simple  in  its  construction — there  being  no  bolts, 
spikes,  or  tree-nails  to  fasten  it,  it  being  secured  wholly  with  seasings,  all  of  which 
can  be  accomplished  by  a common  sailor.” 


STATISTICS  OF  AGRICULTURE,  &c. 


STATISTICS  OF  AOBICULTURB  III  THE  omo  VAUET. 

[raOM  THB  ClNCUCKATl  RAILEOAD  EBCOED.] 

No  portion  of  the  American  Union  is  embarked  more  largely  in  new  railroad  enter- 
prises than  are  the  States  of  the  Ohio  Valley.  The  agricultural  productions,  therefore, 
are  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  stockholders  on  these  works.  For,  in  addition 
to  bemg  a very  large  source  of  railway  traffic,  they  are  the  supports  of  a dense  popu- 
lation, which  is  essential  to  railway  profits.  The  agricultural  returns  of  the  United 
States  census,  though  very  far  from  being  perfect,  supply  us  the  elements  of  correct 
information  on  this  subject.  We  furnish  the  following  table  as  a matter  of  deep  inter- 
est to  railway  undertakers.  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  are  the 
Ohio  Valley  States ; supposing  the  Ohio  parts  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  to  be 
about  balanced  by  the  lake  parts  of  the  three  former.  These  five  States  present  the 
following  results  in  agriculture : — 


Cattle 

. .numlier 

4,488,868 

12,110,419 

Irish  potatoes  . • . . 

...  .bush. 

12,216,298 

Swine 

Butter 

lbs. 

77,877^96 

Sheep  

7,918,477 

Cheese 

23,110,966 

Wheat 

. . . .bush. 

83,876,687 

Hemp 

18,686 

Indian  com 

280,641,866 

Flax 

8,766,996 

Oats 

Tobacco 

ibs. 

46,119,894 

87,990,691 

Flax  seed 

881,260 

Although  this  presents  an  immense  aggregate,  yet  we  can  properly  estimate  it 
only  by  comparing  these  results  with  the  agricultural  production  of  the  rest  of  the 
Union.  Take,  then,  the  whole  product  of  the  Union,  and  compare  it  with  these.  Of 
all  of  these  articles  produced  in  the  United  States,  the  part  produced  in  these  five 
States  compare  thus  : — 


Of  wheat 

Of  Indian  corn  . . 

Of  oats 

Of  tobacco 

Of  Irish  potatoes 

Of  butter 

Of  cheese 


8S  per  cent 
50  “ 

80  “ 

46  “ 

20  “ 

26  “ 

22  “ 


Ofhemp. .. 
Of  flax.  ... 
Of  flax  seed 
Ofcittle  .. 
Of  swine . . • 
Of  sheep  . . . 


50  per  cent 
60  « 

60  “ 

26  “ 

40  “ 

40  - 


In  fact,  these  Ohio  Valley  States  produce  as  much  wheat,  Indian  corn,  hemp,  flax, 
and  flkx  seed,  as  all  the  rest  of  the  Union  I In  regard  to  wheat,  the  census  does  not 
show  that  fact;  but  it  is  well  known  the  crop  of  1849,  which  was  returned  in  the 
census,  was  not  much  over  one-half  the  usual  crop  in  the  Ohio  Valley.  The  State  re- 
turns show  that  Ohio  alone  has  averaged  thirty  millions  of  bushels  of  wheat  per  an- 
num for  three  years.  In  fact,  the  State  of  Ohio  is  the  first  in  wheat,  Indian  com, 
wool,  wine,  and  fl.ax  seed.  With  such  immense  agricultural  resources,  these  States 
YOU  xzx. — HO.  IV.  82 
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mttti  sooD  become  densely  populated,  and  tbeee  furnish  the  materials  for  a rast  rail- 
way traffic. 

The  five  States  above  enumerated  contain  about  one-fourth  the  population  of  the 
United  States ; but  as  they  produce  nearly  one- half  the  grain,  it  U obvious  they  have 
a surplus  far  beyond  any  other  section  of  the  country.  For  example,  Ohio  has  an 
average  of  thirty  millions  of  bushels  of  wheat  per  annum,  of  which  sixteen  miUkiDa 
are  a surplus,  equal  to  the  entire  surplus  of  the  United  States. 


EXPENSES  AND  INCOME  OF  A FARM  IN  OHIO. 


Miami  Farm,  November  Stb,  1853. 

To  Fbexman  Hunt,  Editor  MerchanU'  Ilagazine : — 

Dear  Sir  : If  you  think  it  will  be  interesting  to  your  numerous  readers,  or  conduce 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  farming  interest,  to  publish  the  expenses  and  receipts  of  our 
form,  you  are  at  liberty  to  use  the  accompanying  account-current  as  you  see  proper. 
This  account  I took  from  my  wife*8  day-book.  It  shows  the  entire  expenditures  and 
cash  receipts  for  1862  and  1858.  I have  given  you  the  account  in  detail,  in  order  to 
show  that  both  sides  have  been  fairly  represented.  My  wife  is  entitled  to  all  praise 
in  keeping  the  account  correctly,  as  every  former's  wife  should  do,  and  managing  so 
large  a business  with  so  much  economy  and  prudence.  That  the  farm  could  have  been 
cultivated  better  by  men,  we  can  hardly  admit  I have  been  from  home  nearly  all 
the  time,  attending  to  the  stave  business,  and  my  wife  has  necessarily  had  all  the 
financial  and  domestic  part  of  the  business  to  oversee.  If  this  should  meet  wiUi  a fa- 
vorable reception,  I will  give  you  a chapter  on  the  practical  mode  and  series  of  crops 
which  we  have  uniformly  adopted  in  growing  all  kinds  of  produce. 

S.  WoOtSMT. 


MIAMI  FARM  CREDITOR,  BT  FR0DCCT8  OF  THE  FARM  FOR  1^0  TEARS  I — 


Or. 

2,900  bushels  of  corn,  by  measure, 

at  44c. $12t6  00 

Corn  fodder  for  two  years,  at  |1 

per  acre 100  00 

Pumpkins  sold  and  fed  to  cows.  V6  00 
Amount  of  hay  sold  and  fed,  90 

tons,  $8  per  ton • • . 720  00  i 

Value  of  straw  grown 60  00  | 

1,400  bushels  of  oats,  at  40c.... . 660  00 

Value  of  fruit  for  fomily  use. ...  60  00 ! 

Garden  products,  vegetables  sold  60  00 
116  bushels  of  potatoes,  40c ....  46  00 


86  bushels  wheat,  80c 28  80 

Received  for  pasture 12  00 

Rent  and  income  of  fishery,  2 yrs.  100  00 

Cash  received  for  horses 210  00 

One  yoke  fat  oxen. . 75  00  | 

Six  fat  cattle 96  00  | 

Eleven  fat  calves,  $4  each 44  00  ! 

Fifteen  hundred  11^  pork,  $6. . . 90  00 

Twelve  fat  shoats,  $7  26  per  hd.  87  00 

Cash  received  for  butter 65  60 

Butter  for  fomily  use,  2 lbs.  per 

week,  la 26  00 

Ten  bush,  beans,  |1  26  per  bush.  12  60 


Three  bush,  beans  for  family  use 
Fourteen  fat  hogs,  |10  each,  on 

hand 

Sixteen  shoats,  at  $8,  on  hand. . 
Five  brood  sows,  at  |10,  on  band 
Three  brood  mares,  at  $76,  on 

band 

One  span  horses,  on  hand 

Three  good  8-year  old  oolta,  $60 

each 

Two  good  2-year  old  colts,  $60.. 

Two  good  spring  colts 

Two  sets  harness,  wagon,  4 plows 
Scythes,  harness,  dung-forks,  and 

rakes * . 

Two  cultivators,  good  as  new. . . 
Chickens,  eggs,  now  on  band 
Six  cows,  $20  each,  now  on  hand 

Cash  received  for  bull 

Cash  received  for  cow 

Five  head  young  cattle,  $10  each, 

on  hand 

Eleven  acres  wheat  now  growing, 

$4  per  acre 

One  cow  sold 


Cr. 

8 75 

140  00 
48  00 
50  00 

225  00 
150  00 

180  00 
100  00 
50  00 
74  00 

16  00 
12  00 
80  00 
120  00 
80  00 
16  00 

60  00 

44  00 
21  00 


Total  income $6,133  65 

Total  disbursements 4,087  89 


Net  gain  for  two  years, 


$1,046  1$ 
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KIAMI  rAKX,  (200  AGEES, 2 TO 
Interest  on  $5,000  purchase  mon- 


ey  for  two  years $600  00 

Taxes  on  (arm  and  stock 245  80 

Interest  on  $245  80,  two  years..  29  49 

Stock  of  horses,  catUe,  etc. 670  00 

Interest  on  $570,  two  years. ...  68  40 

Stock  of  catUe,a8  per  bills 248  00 

Interest  on  $248,  two  years  ....  29  16 

Stock  of  hogs 47  00 

Set  of  harness  and  saddle 40  00 

Interest  on  above,  two  years  ...  10  44 

Labor  of  men  and  teams 980  00 

Interest  on  $980,  one  year. 58  80 


EXPENSES  POE  TWO  TEAEi:— 

Seed  com,  oats,  and  potatoes. . . 

Seed  wheat 

Interest  on  above 

Family  expenses  for  groceries..  • 
Cloth’g  and  provisions,  $1  50  per 
week,  5 in  family,  two  years. . 

Interest  on  $780,  one  year 

Four  plows,  two  cultivators.. . . . 
Scythes,  rakes,  forks,  end  hoes. . 

Fuel,  axes,  shovels,  etc. 

Wear  of  wagons,  harness,  plows. 

Blacksmith  bill 

Add  for  contingent  expenses.. . . 


Dr. 

86 

25 

18 

00 

8 

26 

780 

00 

46 

80 

46 

00 

15 

00 

80 

00 

60 

00 

80 

00 

100 

00 

Total 


$4,087  89 


THE  SUGAR  CULTURE  OF  LOUISIANA  IN  1846  AND  1853. 

In  the  report  of  the  Hon.  R.  J.  Walker,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  of  December 
8d,  1846,  page  691,  the  following  statisUcs  will  be  found  on  the  suligect  of  tiie  sugar 
and  cotton  interest  of  Louisiana  at  that  time: — 

1.  That  there  were  in  1845,  in  the  State  of  Louisiana,  762  sugar  plantations — in 
which  the  sugar  mills  were  worked  by  ste^  power  408,  and  by  horse  power  854.  Of 
these  using  the  old  process — by  open  koHles — for  granulation,  there  were  757,  and 
by  vacuo,  with  its  expensive  apparatus,  5. 

2.  The  slaves  of  all  ages  attached  to  those  estates  in  1845,  were  65,840. 

3.  The  capital  invested  in  sugar  estates  and  works  was  estimated  at  that  period  at 
$60,000,000. 

4.  The  crop  of  sugar  in  1844-45  was  204,918  hogsheads  of  1,000  lbs.  each,  or 
204,918,000  lbs. 

5.  That  the  slaves  attached  to  the  cotton  plantations  in  1845  were  98,220. 

6.  The  crop  of  cotton  for  that  year  was  350,989  bales. 

To  compare  the  above  with  the  present,  the  following  details  are  taken  principally 
from  the  census  returns  of  1850  and  J.  A.  Champomier’s  annual  statistical  report  on 
the  sugar  crop  of  1858,  which  he  gives  with  full  details  and  with  great  correctness 

1.  There  were  in  operation  in  the  year  1858,  1,481  sugar  estates — of  which  there 
were  worked  by  steam,  943,  and  by  horse  power,  638.  Using  the  old  process,  by 
open  kettles,  1,428 ; using  the  vacuo  process,  53. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  remark  that  the  only  check  to  the  general  use  of  the  vacuo 
process,  which  produces  at  once  a refined  article,  fit  for  exportation  to  any  part  of  the 
world,  without  loss  of  weight,  is  the  present  low  prices  and  the  uncertainty  as  to  fur- 
ther tariff  legislation,  whilst  the  outlay  for  the  apparatus  involves  a heavy  capital — 
say  from  $16,000  to  $60,000,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  works. 

2.  The  sugar  crop  of  1853  was  821,984  hhds. 

8.  The  number  of  slaves  in  the  su^  district  in  1850,  was 189,966 

Deduct  number  of  slaves  employed  in  other  pursuits  than  sugar  10  per  cent, 

which  is  an  ample  allowance 18,996 


Leaves 

as  the  number  of  all  ages  on  sugar  plantatiooa 

4.  The  number  of  slaves  in  the  cotton  district  in  1850,  was 
Deduct  as  above  10  per  cent 

Leaving 76,511 

as  the  number  of  slaves,  of  all  ages,  on  cotton  estates. 

6.  The  cotton  crop  of  that  year,  which  was  unusually  short,  was  178,737  bales. 

The  value  of  plantations  in  Louisiana,  agreeably  to  the  census  returnsv  was 
$75,814,898,  and  the  implements  of  husbandry,  machinery,  Ac.,  $11,576,988.  The 
value  of  slaves  is  not  included  in  the  above,  and  in  the  South  they  form  by  far  the 
largest  portion  of  any  investment  for  agricultural  purposes. 

Taking  the  crop  of  1858  as  the  basis,  the  following  may  be  considered  as  the  cash 
value  of  the  sugar  estates  in  Louisiana,  via. : — 


125,970 

85,012 

8,501 
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estates,  yielding,  by  Champomier*8  return,  100  hhds.  and  under, 
at  $40,000  each 

121,980.000 

147 

estates. 

100  to  200  hhds.,  at  $76,000 

26,026,000 

282 

do 

200  to  800 

do 

90,000 

20,884,000 

182 

do 

800  to  400 

do 

125,000 

16,600,000 

81 

do 

400  to  600 

do 

160,000 

12,160,000 

64 

do 

600  to  600 

do 

176,000 

11.200,000 

88 

do 

600  to  700 

do 

200,000 

6,600,000 

14 

do 

700  to  800 

do 

226,000 

8,160,000 

9 

do 

800  to  900 

do 

250,000 

2,260,000 

10 

do 

900  to  1,000 

do 

276,000 

2.760,000 

6 

do 

1,000  to  1,100 

do 

800.000 

1,800,000 

2 

do 

1,100  to  1,200 

do 

826,000. 

650,000 

8 

do 

1,200  to  2,000 

do 

860,000 

1,060,000 

1126,029,000 


Of  the  648  estates  first  mentioned  in  the  abo?e  list,  manj  of  them  are  new  and  wQl 
produce  coosideral^y  more  as  clearing  and  improvements  progress ; and  81  of  the 
number  made  no  crop  last  year.  Very  few  of  the  above  estates  could  be  purchased 
at  the  above  valuation ; and  that  the  estimate  is  a very  low  one  is  proved  by  the  fcct 
that  the  cash  value  of  field  hands,  men  and  women,  nave  averaged  during  the  last 
year  $1,860 ; and,  taking  the  average  value  of  aU  ages  at  $1,000  each,  125,970  slaves 
m the  sugar  States  would  be  worth  $126,970,000 — which,  for  the  slaves  only,  is  within 
a fraction  of  the  above  estimate,  which  includes  cot  only  the  slaves,  but  also  the  land, 
mills,  stock,  farming  utensils,  improvements,  machinery,  Ac. 

Irrespective,  then,  of  the  recent  advance  in  the  value  of  slaves,  the  capital  invested 
in  the  eulture  of  the  cane  in  Louisiana  may  very  safely  be  placed  at  the  above  sum 
of  $126,929,000. 


The  total  crop  of  sugar  in  Cuba  in  1840,  was 821,686,000  lbs. 

In  1841,  was 824,876,800  lbs. 


The  sugar  crop  of  Louisiana  in  1840  was  119,947  hh^.,  or  1 19,947,000  lbs. ; and  for 
1841,  120,000  hhds.,  or  120,000,000  lbs. 

The  crop  of  Cuba  in  1868  has  been  stated,  in  round  numbers,  at  600,000,000  lbs. 
The  crop  of  Louisiana  in  1863,  as  shown  above,  was  equal  to  that  of  Cuba  in  1840 — 
say  821,989  hhds.,  or  821,934,000  lbs.,  and  for  1864  will  probably  reach  400,000,000  lbs. 

The  consumption  of  sugar  in  the  United  States  for  1840  was  estimated  at  860,000,000 
lbs.,  and  for  1858  is  estimated  at  746,000,000  lbs. ; of  which,  including  what  was  gyown 
in  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  Florida,  and  the  maple  sugar,  it  may  be  safely  estimated  at 
least  one-half  was  of  domestic  production  and  the  balance  of  foreign  growth. 


HIGH  PRICB  OF  SUTES  IN  ALABAMA. 

The  Montgomery  Journal  has  some  remarks  upon  the  high  prices  lately  paid  for 
land  and  negroes  in  Alabama.  The  Journal  thinks  that  planting  land  parchased  at 
twenty  dollars  per  acre,  with  negroes  costing  a thousand  dollars  per  head,  will  not 
pay  at  present  prices  of  cotton.  That  paper  says : — 

The  high  prices  which  have  been  freelf  given  in  many  of  the  large  sales  which  have 
taken  place  during  the  season,  either  for  cash  or  credit,  have  been  the  subject  of  gen- 
eral comment  In  a recent  sale,  last  Monday,  by  the  auctioneer  General  Carroll,  we 
aaticed  the  following  rates — eighteen  negroes  of  the  estate  of  the  late  W.  McLemore, 
on  eleven  months*  credit,  for  the  aggr^^ate  sum  of  $14,196.  There  were  none  of  these 
mechanics  or  house  servants,  but  ^ common  field  hands,  and  mostly  children.  There 
were  three  men,  age  ranging  from  81  to  87;  two  boys,  from  12  to  18  years;  three 
women,  from  16  to  87  years ; ten  children,  from  two  months  to  seven  years ; one,  age 
16  years,  brought  $430;  another  of  7 brought  $760;  a boy  of  17  brought  $1, $7 4; 
and  another  of  12  years  brought  $710.  A woman  of  87  years,  with  six  children,  from 
two  to  seven  years,  were  sold  in  family  for  $6,000. 

l iaise  are  the  highest  prices  which  we  have  ever  noticed  paid  for  negroes  of  this 
de-«-t  iption ; and  which,  while  it  shows  an  abiding  confidence  in  the  continued  pros- 
perity of  the  planting  interest,  develops  also  a fear  that  prices  are  ranging  fiur  above 
meir  le^timate  point,  and  not  justified  by  the  ruling  rates  lor  the  value  of  oottoo  aad 
plantation  products. 
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RAILROAD,  CANAL,  AND  STEAMBOAT  STATISTICS. 


miMBOATS  AT  THE  POET  OF  ST.  LOUIS  IH  I86S. 

LOT  OF  BTEA1CBOAT8  EKOAOED  DURING  THX  TEAR  1868  AT  THE  PORT  OF  CT.  LQVIB, 
ALPHABETIOALLT  ARRANGED. 


Audubon tons. 

Aleonia 

AUifjuippa 

Arctic  . . 

Altoona 

Altona 

Aleck  Scott 

Admiral 

Asia 

Atlantic 

Australia 

Alton 

Amaxoma 

Amaranth 

Arabia 

Belle  Gould 

Ben  Ooursin 

Banker  Hill 

Ben  Bolt 

Bulletin 

Bay  State 

Ben  Campbell 

Brunette 

Bluff  City 

Ben  Lee 

Belle  Quigley 

Beauty 

Banner  State 

Ben  West 

Badger  State 

Bon  Accord 

Cataract 

Clara 

Caleb  Cope 

Caroline 

Crescent '. 

Cabinet 

Charles  Belcher 

Columbus 

Col  Dickinson 

Cornelia 

Caledonia 

Clipper  No.  2 

Cincinnati 

Carondelet 

Clarion 

Cumberland  Valley. . 

C.  Hays 

Castle  Garden 

Com  No.  2 

Cuba 

Carrier 

D.  8. 8ta<7^ 


191  Dresden tons. 

286  Dutchess 

227  Die  Vernon 

861  D.  A.  Giyen 

167  Delaware 

170  Dan.  Hillman 

710  Dubuque 

244  Dr.  Franklin  No.  2. . . 
199  Dr.  Franklin  No.  1 . . . 

667  Editor 

289  Envoy  

882  Emma  Dean 

267  Elephant 

488  Elvira 

222  E.  Howard 

207ElPas8o  

161  Equinox 

898  Empire  State 

460  Excelsior 

698  Excel 

210  Eliza 

21^  Farmer 

229  Fanny  Fern 

896  Fayaway 

122  Floating  Palace 

182  Forest  Rose 

169  F.  X.  Aubrey 

264  Fanny  Smith 

241  Flag 

127  Federal  Ardi 

147  Fashion 

288  Fanny  Sparhawk, . . . 

248  Fort  Henry 

80  Granite  State 

105  Grand  Prairie 

648  Gen.  Pike  

189  Golden  State 

828  Grand  Turk 

642  Granite  State 

220  Georgia ... . 

266  G.  W.  Sparhawk  .... 

888  Globe  No.  1 

860  Gossamer  : 

882  Geoigetown 

60  Grand  Tower 

78  Golden  Era 

198  George  Collier 

240  Greek  Slave 

161  Garden  City 

660  General  Gaines. ..... 

167  H.  T.  Teatman 

97  Huntsville 

287  Hindoo 


548  Hamburg tons.  207 

829  Henry  Cmouteau 628 

446  Hermann 196 

184  Henrietta 179 

601  Honduras 296 

146  Highland  Mary  Na  1..  168 

181  Highland  Mary  No.  2„  160 

190  Hibernia 809 

149  Herald 276 

247  H.  D.  Bacon 676 

178  Harry  HiU 889 

200  Iowa 464 

426  lone 64 

222lroDton 140 

890  Indiana 870 

260  Isabel 827 

297  Illinois 682 

812  Joan  of  Arc 148 

172  John  L.  Avery 888 

79  John  Simonds 1,025 

847  James  Laughlin 188 

194J.  W.  Stockdale 862 

182  J.  S.  Chenoweth 810 

102  Jeannie  Deans 441 

280  Julia  Dean 180 

206  J.D.  Early 847 

247  James  McFadden. ....  421 

286  J.  Morrisett 891 

286  John  J.  Strader 289 

1 96  John  Simpson 228 

289  J.  McKee 141 

260  Jenny  Lind 178 

167  James  Millingar 286 

288  Josiah  Lawrence  ....  698 

286  J.  M.  Olendenin 277 

286  James  Robb 688 

298  James  Lyon 181 

689  J.  B.  Gordon 48 

276  James  Nelson 100 

826  James  Park 268 

248  Kate  Swinney 880 

272  Kingston 148 

142  Kansas 276 

188  Kate  Kearney 805 

670  Kentucky 189 

247  Key  Stone 806 

640  Lady  Pike 289 

144  La^  Franklin 160 

410  L.F.  Linn 162 

169  Lucy  McConnell. ....  68 

165  Liah  Tuna 646 

lOeLightfoot 156 

200  L.  M.  Kennett 677 
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Lunette 

Leziogtoo  . , 

Looisa 

Leonard 

LneOa. 

Lamartine 

Lacy  Robinson 

Moro  Castle 

Martha  No.  2 

Martha  Jewett 

Mattie  Wayne 

Minnesota 

Manchester 

Montank 

Michigan 

Midas 

Memphis 

Messenger 

,,,,,,,,,,,,,,, 

Movastar 

Mustang 

Mary  C 

Newton  Wagoner. . . . 

Niagara 

New  York 

N.  L.  Milbum 

New  Lucy 

North  America 

NUe 

Navigator 

N.  W.  Thomas 

Ne  Plus  Ultra 

Nominee 

North  River 

New  St.  Paul 

N.  W.  Graham 


tona  lldlNorthemer tons.  899|Sila8  Wright. ..  .tona  248 


218, 

180 

8981 

122 

176 

240 

298 

172 

408 

800 

149 

298 

287 

482 


196 

889 

12b 

140 

129 


Ohio  . 

Pacific 

Pike 

Panl  Anderson 

Patrick  Henry 

Prairie  City 

Polar  Star 

Persia 

Prairie  State 

Planter 

Pawnee 

iQnaker  City 

Regulator 

R.  H.  Lee 

Republic 

N.^  Patton 

Robert  Campbell.... 

Royal  Arch 

Return 

Reindeer  . 


848  Saranac  No.  2 296 

678  Saxon 480 

246  St  Ange 264 

810Sallie  West 286 

298  Submarine 160 

198  Salem 147 

810  Senator 121 

266  Stella  Blanche 208 

288  Summit 128 

200  Statesman 888 

477  Twin  City 197 

218  Tropic 242 

lOBTisbimingo 188 

168Timour 273 

107  Tobacco  Plant 207 

186  Telegraph  No.  2 876 

269  Time  and  Tide 161 


167iShenandoah . 


lOdjSonora 

208 Sam  Cloon.... 
287  St  Francis.  • . . 
76|Sam.  Snowdon 
417iSt  Paul 


270, St  Croix  . 
80  St.  Clair. 


164  Susquehanna . 
409 St  Nicholas.. 
248, St  Louis.... 
213:Southemer.. . 
242,Swamp  Fox  . 
226|Sangamon .... 
286  Sam.  Gaty. .. 


218 

219 

407 

179 

268! 

218 

69 

174 

226 

169 

821 

290| 

667 

9881 

893| 

281 

86 

2941 


iTiber 184 

U.  S.  Mail 196 

Union 160 

Uncle  Sam 741 

Vienna 170 

Wenona 247 

Walk  in  the  Water  . . 100 

Washington  City  ....  280 

W.B.  Clifton 840 

Whirlwind 226 

Wyoming 198 

Westerner 462 

Wisconsin 140 

Yorktown 148 

Yuba 848 

York  State 247 

Young  America 127 


8TXAXBOAT  ARRIVALS  AND  TONNAGE,  FROM  DECEMBER  26,  1862,  TO  DECEMBER  28,  1868. 
FURNISHED  BT  JOHN  DCRAOS,  HARBOR  MASTER. 


Arrivals. 

Tons.  1 

Arrivals. 

Tons. 

January 

128 

84,116 

July 

808 

78,482 

February 

164 

87,966 

August 

246 

60,910 

March. 

..  292 

75,008 

September 

287 

66,468 

April 

468 

116,781 

October 

263 

63,781 

May 

868 

96,266 

79,2021 

November.. 

811 

72,236 

Jnne 

Total 

292 

December,  up  to  28th 

261 

8,807 

64,286 

886,897 

INCREASE  OF  BUSINESS  ON  THE  LITTLE  MIAMI  RAILROAD. 


The  result  of  the  business  of  1862-8  on  this  railroad  was  as  follows: — 


Passengers. 

Freights,  etc 

Totals 

Increase  in  1863 

Increase 

The  increase  from  passengers, 
The  increase  from  freight, . . . 


1892. 

I8SS. 

1270,186 

$360,046 

266,609 

816,611 

626,741 

666,656 

189,916 

27  per  cent. 
80  per  cent. 
23  per  cent 
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The  receipts  of  this  rood  have  iacreased  uoiformly  from  the  completioo  of  the  wcric« 
The  gross  receipts  are  now  about  one-fourth  the  capital  At  this  rate,  the  stockhold- 
ers, if  they  choose,  might  easily  reimburse  their  whole  stock.  The  company  have 
divided  regular  10  per  cent  dividends,  using  the  residue  of  their  proceeds  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  road.  The  stock  in  market  has  averaged  about  120,  at  which  raU 
^e  purchaser  would  receive  8 per  cent  dividend,  and  a continual  addition  to  the  cap- 
ital. The  number  of  passengers  carried  during  the  year  was  291,375,  which  is  3,600 
per  mile. 


LENGTH  AND  C08T  OF  RAILWAYS  IN  EUROPE  AND  AMERICA. 

£.  R.  Stables,  civil  engineer,  of  Circleville,  Ohio,  publishes  in  the  Railroad  Record 
of  Cincinnati,  a table  of  cost,  length,  working  expenses,  etc.,  for  several  railroads  ia 
Europe  and  America.  It  will  be  perceived  that  the  table  is  not  quite  complete  in  it- 
self, inasmuch  as  the  German  railways  are  under  government  control,  and  they  only 
report  by  the  whole ; still,  undoubtedly  they  are  correct.  In  the  list  of  American 
railways,  Mr.  Stables  was  unable  to  obtain  some  of  the  items,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
table. 

TABLE  OP  COST,  LBNOTH,  WORKUTO  EXPENSES,  ETC.,  FOE  SEVERAL  EAILWAT8  US  EUROPE 

AMD  AMERICA. 


BRITISH. 


(>•) 

(2.) 

(8.) 

(4-) 

(6.) 

(6.) 

Birmingham  A Gloucester. 

64 

6,646,500 

788,000 

95 

H 

140 

Dundee  A Newtyle 

m 

850,000 

190,000 

71 

52 

Edinburg  A Glasgow. 

87 

6,000,000 

600,000 

85 

4 1-5 

126 

Grand  Junction 

881 

9,607,500 

1,072,600 

91 

4| 

35 

Great  Western 

117i 

22,540,800 

2,800,000 

92 

5i 

49i 

Lancaster  A Preston 

20A 

2,200,000 

820,000 

78 

24 

Liverpool  A Manchester 

SOI 

4,195,900 

28,972,400 

2,488,400 

72 

41 

55 

London  A Birmingham 

113 

1,949,700 

98 

8 

36 

Midland  Counties 

67| 

8,500,000 

1,065,000 

94 

6 

40 

New  Castle  A Carlisle 

61| 

4,750,000 

868,000 

65 

4* 

56 

North  Union. 

25 

3,050,000 

500,000 

96 

4| 

28 

North  Western. 

47 

4,898,000 

905,800 

97 

6 

62* 

GERMAN. 

Antwerp.. 

28i 

$1,836,8001 

Brabant 

lot 

6,276,40-‘ 

East  Flanders 

55| 

2,372,400 

West  Flanders 

HainauLt 

62 

■761 

2.557.400 

5.288.400 

^4,119,600 

91c. 

410. 

48 

Liege 

42* 

’7,840,300 

Limborough 

12J 

692,000 

Namur. 

15i 

1,146,300  J 

AMSRIOAN. 

Albany  A Schenectady,  N.  Y.. . . 

17 

1,698,300 

74 

3 

, , 

Hudson  River 

76 

6,008,700 

807,800 

79 

8 

20 

New  York  A Erie 

445 

28,760,000 

1,700.000 

62 

8 

65 

Syracuse  and  Utica 

53 

2,863,100 

843,800 

68 

2 8-10 

Georgia  Central,  Ga. 

191 

8,878,100 

86 

8 

Worcester,  Mass. 

69 

4,845,900 

85 

n 

Western 

155 

9,953,700 

77 

Connecticut  River 

62 

1,801,900 

82 

3 

Boston  A Maine 

83 

4,092,900 

8,451,600 

64 

Vermont  A Massachusetts 

77 

76 

2 9-10 

Fall  River 

42 

1,050,000 

91 

2| 

Cincinnati,  Hamilton  A Dayton,  0 

60 

2,600,000 

'809,178 

40 

H 

20 

Little  Miami 

84 

2,650,000 

465,800 

77 

2 4-10 

40 

(1)  Shows  the  length  In  miles.  (2)  Total  cost  Inclading  equipment.  (3)  Equipment  including 
work  shops.  (4)  Working  expenses  per  mile  per  train.  (5^  let  class  passengers  permile.  (6;  Steep- 
est grades,  feet  j^r  mile. 
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EARSms  OF  WESTERN  AAO  £A5T£fiiV  HAliROABS. 

Mr.  Maxstield,  the  cleyer  editor  of  the  Cioclnnati  Railroad  Record,  in  a late  nuiPr 
her  of  that  valuable  journal,  institutes  a comparison  of  the  earnings  of  the  railroads  of 
the  East  and  West,  which  shows  pretty  satisfactorily  that  the  latter  are  preferable 
for  investment  The  Cemts  and  figures  which  the  Record  adduces  are  the  length,  cost* 
and  earnings  of  some  twenty  of  onr  railroads.  Eastern  and  Western,  selected  at  has. 
ard.  The  earnings  are  for  the  months  of  October,  in  1862  and  1868.  The  roads  se* 
lected  are  as  follows: — 

SASTEEir. 


Length  Cost  of  con* 

Earnings 

Earnings 

Names  of  Roads. 

miles. 

strnctton. 

Oct.  *52. 

Oct.  *53. 

Increase. 

New  York  Central 

604  $24,970,424 

$416,641 

$666,945  $189,404 

New  York  and  Erie 

464 

81,801,806 

876.888 

662,996 

176,167 

Hudson  River 

144 

10,627,664 

104.809 

158,268 

48,949 

Harlem 

180 

6,102,986 

70,468 

90,008 

19,646 

Norwich  and  Worcester 

45 

1,821,944 

24,886 

81,867 

6,891 

New  York  and  New  Haven 

61 

4,978,487 

64,624 

98,262 

28,728 

Hartford  and  New  Haven 

62 

8,472.000 

49,608 

74,618 

25,110 

Btonington,  Ct 

66 

1,900,000 

19,995 

82,276 

12,280 

Baltimore  and  Ohio 

879 

21,192,807 

198,000 

290,168 

92,168 

Pennsylvania  Central 

260 

13,600,000 

144,094 

246,058 

100,964 

Totals,  Eastern  Roads. 

2,104 

119,867,667 

1,469,168  2,119,489 

650,285 

WESTEEN. 

Michigan  Sontb*n  A North’n  Indiana 

816 

6,480,246 

184,747 

220,804 

86,067 

Michigan  Central 

282 

8,614,193 

164,188 

200,168 

46,980 

Ohio  i Pennsylvania  (new) 

187 

6,200,700 

41,741 

84,089 

42.298 

Mad  River  & Lake  Erie 

167 

1,860,600 

64,190 

76,048 

20,868 

Cincinnati,  Hamilton,  & Dayton  . . . 

60 

2,600,000 

80,001 

88,086 

8,084 

Cleveland  <k  Pittsburgh 

100 

2,968,760 

87,318 

44,823 

7.010 

Cleveland,  Columbus,  <&  Cincinnati . 

185 

8,666,000 

96,991 

118,971 

17,980 

Little  Miami 

84 

2,650,000 

86,202 

90,070 

4,868 

Galena  <&  Chicago  Union  (new). . . . 

92 

2,432,361 

68,713 

99,347 

40,686 

Lexington  & Frankfort 

29 

691,818 

7,008 

10,604 

8,696 

Totals,  Western  Roads . . . 

1,461 

86,998,068 

709,088 

976.464 

267,866 

Totals  of  Eastern  Al  Western  Roads.  3,656 

156,865,620 

2,178,241  8,C96,898 

917,663 

From  this  table  the  Record  deduces  the  following  elements,  viz. : — 

The  20  roads  named  cost  an  average  of  $48,985  per  mile. 

The  10  Eastern  roads  cost  an  average  of  $66,788  per  mile. 

The  10  Western  roads  cost  an  average  of  $25,498  per  mile. 

The  10  Eastern  roads  earned  in  October,  1852, 1.02  per  cent  of  their  cost  or  at  tha 
rate  of  12.24  per  cent  per  annum. 

While  in  1868,  in  the  same  month,  these  same  roads  earned  1.08  per  cent  of  their 
cost,  or  12.96  per  cent  per  annum. 

The  10  Western  roa^  earned  in  October,  1862,  1.77  per  cent  of  their  cost,  or  at 
the  rate  of  21.24  per  cent  per  annum ; and  in  1853,  in  the  same  month,  their  receipts 
were  2.87  per  cent  of  their  cost,  or  28.44  per  cent  per  annum. 

The  increate  upon  the  10  Eastern  roads  has  been  at  the  rate  of  $ of  1 p'  r cent  for 
the  month,  or  9 per  cent  per  annum;  while  upon  the  10  Western  roads,  the  increase 
of  the  month  has  been  at  the  rate  of  7.20  per  cent,  or  86.40  per  cent  per  annum ; from 
which  we  gather,  that  while  the  receipts  upon  the  Eastern  roads  have  increased  at 
the  rate  of  about  10  per  cent  for  the  last  year,  those  upon  our  Western  roads  have 
increased  at  the  rale  of  nearly  100  per  cent. 

Great  as  this  increase  may  seem,  we  are  satisfied  that  it  is  only  a commencement 
of  the  immense  business  to  be  done  by  means  of  railroads ; and  if  we  are  questioned 
as  to  where  this  business  is  to  be  found,  whence  it  is  to  come,  we  reply,  the  railroads 
will  create  it  for  themselves.  We  have  not  space  at  this  time  to  elaborate  our  views 
and  ideas,  and  so  refer  onr  readers  to  the  several  articles  upon  this  branch  of  the  sub- 
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ject,  which  have  already  appeared  in  our  columns  from  the  pen  of  onr  senior,  whOe 
we  proceed  with  our  subject  of  the  Western  railroads  as  an  inyestment. 

We  have  now  shown  the  gross  eamiogs  of  Western  roads  for  the  year  1862  to  hare 
been  at  the  rate  of  21.24  per  cent  of  their  cost  If  from  this  we  deduct  ranning  ex- 
penses, at  the  rate  of  60  per  cent,  a large  allowance  under  any  circumstancea,  we 
have  the  net  annual  eamiogs  at  the  rate  of  10.62  per  cent,  and  this  while  seyeral  of 
the  roads  were  incomplete;  but  in  1853  the  rate  was  28.44  per  cent  gross,  or  14.28 
per  cent  net ; and  all  this  while  the  railroad  system  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  Had  we 
been  able  to  have  collected  the  earnings  of  these  same  roads  for  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber, instead  of  October,  Uie  result  would  have  been  much  nfSre  surprising. 


GEORGIA  CGlflRAL  RAILROAD  AJID  BANKING  COMPANY. 

The  recent  report  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  above  company  shows  the  follow- 
ing exhibit  of  the  business  and  financial  condition  of  their  work  for  the  year  ending 
November  80,  1858. 

The  entire  cash  payments  on  account  of  earnings  of  bank  and  road  for  the  year, 
have  been  as  follows : — 


From  road..  $910,906  82  | From  bank..  $75,167  02  | Total..  ... 
And  the  entire  cash  payments  thereout  have  been  as  follows : — 


Onrrent  railroad  expenditures $407,788  64 

Current  bank  expenses 18,805  24 

For  interest 28,927  88 

For  dividends  (rate  8 per  cent) 279,869  50 


$986,078  84 


$780^86  71 


Leaving  a surplus  of 

And  this  surplus  has  been  disposed  of  as  follows 


Carried  to  cost  of  railroad $200,000  80 

Carried  to  Reserved  Fund 55,788  18 


The  amount  at  credit  of  Reserved  Fond  this  day  is 

There  has  been  paid  into  bank  from  earnings  of  the  road  to  80th 

November,  1863,  the  sum  of 

Leaving  uncollected 


256,788  18 


$255,788  18 
822,898  95 

850,889  88 
66,742  51 


Total $917,082  84 

This  company  has  had  charge  of  the  Eatonton  Railroad  since  the  first  day  of  April, 
1868,  at  an  annual  rent  of  $14,000.  They  have  also  had  charge  of  the  Milledgeville 
and  Gordon  Railroad  since  1st  April,  1858,  at  a like  annual  rent  of  $14,000.  No  pay- 
ment has  yet  been  made  on  account  of  the  hire  of  these  roads. 


LUBRICATORS  FOR  RAIL  CAR  AXLES. 

With  regard  to  the  heating  of  axles,  Sir  F.  Head,  in  a report  upon  the  Paris  and 
Lyons  line,  observes  : — 

On  all  our  railways  in  England  the  respective  companies,  as  well  as  the  pnblit 
very  constantly  suffer  expensive  and  troublesome  delays  from  what  are  professionally 
called  “ hot  axles,”  which  sufficiently  proves  that  the  nice-looking  yellow  mixtors 
which  at  almost  every  stoppage  endeavors  to  prevent  the  evil  is  inadequate  for  the 
object  for  which  it  has  been  concocted.  Now,  the  French  government,  invokuig  tba 
aid  of  chemistry,  have  scientiOcally  ordained  on  the  Paris  and  Lyons  Railroad  the 
use  of  three  descriptions  of  anti-attritive  ointment — namely,  one  for  hot,  one  for  frosty, 
and  one  for  wet  weather.  I was  assured  by  the  engineer  that  the  result  has  beM 
most  successful ; and,  as  everybody  who  travels  rail  in  England  would  deprecate 
the  idea  of  a human  being  using  one  sort  of  dress  for  every  description  of  weidher,  so 
it  sounds  only  reasonable  that  railway  axles  should  not  be  ignorantly  restricted  to  one 
single  medicine,  to  be  **  taken  when  shaken,”  as  a cure  for  the  innumeraUe  ills  to 
which,  under  various  temperatures,  they  are  exposed. 
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GREAT  WESTER5  RAILROAD  TO  CANADA. 

The  Great  Western  Railway,  from  the  Falla  to  Windsor,  opposite  Detroit,  b now 
open  through  its  entire  length,  from  Nbgara  Falla  to  Detroit  It  b practically  a con- 
tinuation  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  to  Detroit  and  b principally  owned  by 
capitalbta  of  New  York  State.  The  dbtances  are  aa  follow : — 


Detroit  to  Niagara  Falb .milea  228 

Niagara  Falb  to  Rochester 76 

Bocheater  to  Albany. 228 

Distance  from  Detroit  to  Albany 682 

Albany  to  New  York 144 

Detroit  to  New  York 676 

Albany  to  Boston 200 

Detroit  to  Boston 789 

TUni  TABLES — FROM  MBW  YORK  TO  DETROIT. 

New  York  to  Albany hours.  4.16 

Albany  to  Rochester 8.44 

Rochester  to  Niagara  Falb 8.00 

New  York  to  Niagara  Falls 16.69 

Niagara  Falb  to  Detroit 8.00 

^ New  York  to  Detroit 28.69 

FROM  BOSTOM  TO  DETROIT. 

Boston  to  Albany 10.80 

Albany  to  Detroit ■ 19.44 

Boston  to  Detroit. 80.14 

The  time  from  New  York  to  Chicago  will  be  as  follows : — 

New  York  to  Detroit houra  28.69 

Detroit  to  Chicago 11.00 

New  York  to  Chicago 84A9 


THE  SAFEST  SEAT  IN  THE  CARS. 

A great  deal  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  safest  place  in  a railway  car. 
Some  assert  that  the  nearer  the  locomotive  the  better ; and  some  the  most  dbtant 
Of  course  there  is  no  position  that  b absolutely  safe.  Whirling  along  at  40  and  60 
miles  an  hour,  b in  itself  dangerous,  rendering  a seat  in  a depot  hardly  safe.  An  ex^ 
diange  has  the  following  remarks  on  the  subject : — 

The  frequency  of  collbions  on  railroads  has  raised  the  question.  Which  b the  place 
of  greatest  security  in  a railroad  train  t The  Railroad  Journal  gives  the  following 
as  an  answer : It  is  very  well  known  that  the  car  nearest  the  engine  b exposed  to  the 
least  dost,  and  the  rear  car  of  a train  is  generally  safer  than  the  front  car.  The  safest 
u IHTobably  the  last  car  but  one,  in  a train  of  more  than  two  cars — that  b,  there  are 
fewer  chances  of  accidents  to  this  than  any  other. 

If  it  b a way  train  at  moderate  speed,  or  any  train  standing  still,  a collision  is  pos- 
sible from  another  train  in  the  rear ; in  which  case  the  last  car  receives  the  first  shock. 
Again,  the  engine  and  the  front  cars  of  a train  will  often  go  over  a broken  rail,  or  a 
cow,  or  stone,  without  derailment,  while  the  last  car,  having  nothing  to  draw  it  into 
the  line  of  the  train,  is  free  to  leave  the  track.  Next  to  the  forward  car,  the  rear  car 
is  probably  the  most  unsafe  in  the  train.  The  safest  seat  b probably  near  the  center 
of  the  last  car  but  one,  and  in  a very  long  train,  in  the  centers  of  the  last  two  or  three 
cars  next  to  the  last 
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RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENSES  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD. 

The  following  is  a comparative  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditiirea  of  the  Pem^ 
^Ivania  Railroad  for  the  years  1852  and  1853 ; — 

18§2.  18$l.  18i2.  180. 

Jan $87,220  54  $288,536  26  July $122,127  89  $157,244  90 

Feb 155,598  64  284,461  49  Aug 158,769  61  236,493  19 

March 244,457  58  810,956  82  Sept 174,815  69  260,086  76 

April 266,411  21  270,126  62  Oct 150,046  69  246,058  30 

May 168  684  06  196,072  90  Nov 148,100  94  246,145  88 

June 126,024  80  166,978  59  Dec. 217,121  72  250,000  00 


Total $1,948,827  81  $2,846,110  16 

Receipts  for  1858 $2,846,110  16 

Expenses. ....  1,700,000  00 

Receipts  for  1852 1,943,827  81 

Expenses 1,829,384  86 


The  net  profits  in  1852  amounted  to  $614,442,  and  in  1853  to  $1,146,110,  abowing 
a large  increase  for  1853. 

COLUMBUS  AND  XENIA  RAILROAD. 

The  following  statement  will  show  the  operations  of  this  road  for  1858 


Capital  stock  to  provide  a dividend $1,291,000 

Cross  earnings,  Dec.  1, 1852,  to  Nov.  30, 1853 $817,000 

Forty  per  cent  expenses 126,800 

Total 190,200 

Ten  per  cent  depreciation  fund 81,700  168JiOO 

Dividend  and  interest  in  J une 7 8,300 

Dividend  in  December 64,600  187,800 

Leaving  surplus  for  1858 $20,700 

The  surplus  in  1852 17,600 

Surplus,  after  providing  for  depreciation  of  the  road.. . . $88,800 


The  debt  of  the  road  is  less  than  $300,000. 

Two  semi-annual  dividends  of  5 per  cent  each  have  been  paid. 

CLEMENSES  NEW  CAR  VENTIUTOR. 

A patent  has  recently  been  issued  to  S.  A.  Clemens,  of  Spring^eld,  Masa,  aa  we 
learn  from  the  Republican  of  that  city,  for  an  invention  of  greater  interest  to  the  tiav^ 
eling  public,  probably,  than  any  other  that  could  be  named.  It  is  a ventilator  for 
railroad  cars.  It  consists  of  a simple  and  cheap  contrivance  for  admitting  air  to  the 
interior  of  a car,  through  a wet  sponge  or  cloth,  which  is  so  placed  in  contact  with 
water,  at  its  ends,  as  to  be  kept  constantly  moist  by  capillary  attraction.  The  doth 
arrests  the  cinders,  dust,  ana  smoke,  and  the  air  enters,  f^hened  by  its  passage 
throi^h  the  cloth.  If  the  side-windows  are  kept  closed,  all  the  dust  is  excluded,  ara 
a sufficient  current  is  obtained  to  keep  the  air  in  the  car  constantly  fresh.  Mr. 
the  superintendent  of  the  Western  Railroad,  a man  whose  practical  good  judgfnmit  a 
not  questioned  in  such  matters,  and  who  has  tried  the  ventilators  on  his  road,  expreeees 
the  highest  satisfaction  with  it  Mr.  Russell,  the  conductor  on  whose  trains  the  ven- 
tilator has  been  used,  is  equally  decided  in  his  approbation.  We  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  grand  desideratum  in  connectiou  with  railroad  travel  is  simply  and 
cheaply  realized  in  this  admirable  invention.  Those  who  know  Mr.  Olemens  are  aware 
that  in  mechanical  ingenuity  and  thorough  scientific  accomplishments,  he  has  few,  if 
any  equals  among  the  inventors  of  New  England. 
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INDUSTRIAL  AND  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES  OF  WOMEN. 

We*  pablish  the  subjoioed  circular  io  compliance  with  the  request  of  a Tolued 
fiieod,  and  hope  the  information  solicited  will  be  obtained,  as  it  cannot  but  prove  use- 
fiil  to  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  elevation  of  the  female  character. 

At  the  Cleveland  Woman's  Rights  Convention,  the  undersigned  were  appointed  a 
committee  to  obtain  the  preparation  of  two  essays,  one  on  the  Educational  Opportu- 
nities of  American  Women,  and  one  on  their  Busmess  Opportunities. 

Even  a superficial  discharge  of  this  duty  must  involve  a wider  investigation  of 
fkcts  than  is  possible  for  any  one  person.  Agents  have  therefore  been  already  en- 
gaged in  several  of  the  States  to  make  inquiries.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  do  the 
whole  work  even  in  Ibis  manner  ; and  the  committee  therefore  respectfully  ask  the 
voluntary  co-operation  of  all  who  are  interested  in  elevating  the  position  of  Woman. 
The  following  are  the  points  on  which  information  is  especially  solicited : — 

1.  KDUOATIONAL  OPPOETCNITIES  OF  AMERICAN  WOMKN. 

fa.)  State  legislation  respecting  Female  Education. 

b.)  Statistics  and  condition  of  Primary  and  Grammar  Schools  to  which  Females 
are  admitted,  in  the  several  States. 

(e.)  Statistics  and  condition  of  High  and  Normal  Schools. 

(lA)  Statistics  and  condition  of  Academies  and  Private  Schools. 

(«.)  Statistics  and  condition  of  Collegiate  and  Professional  Institutions. 

2.  BUSINESS  OPPOBTUNITIKS  OF  AMERICAN  WOMKN. 

(o.)  Statistics  of  actual  employment  of  Women  in  various  parts  of  the  Union. 

1.  Mechanical,  8.  Mercantile, 

2.  Agricultural,  4.  Professional 

15.1  Wages  paid  to  them  as  compared  with  those  of  Men. 
c.)  Employments  which  they  might  fill  but  do  not,  and  impediments  in  the  way. 

It  is  important  that  the  information  given  should  in  all  cases  be  as  systematic  and 
definite  possible.  Facts  are  what  we  now  aim  at — not  arguments,  but  the  prelimi> 
nary  basis  for  argument.  Let  each  person  who  reads  this,  ascertain  what  is  within 
his  or  her  reach,  and  communicate  it  within  six  months,  if  possible.  For  any  very  ex- 
tensive or  valuable  communications,  payment  may  in  some  cases  be  made.  Any 
pamphlets,  newspapers,  or  circulars,  bearing  upon  the  above  subject,  will  also  lie 
gladly  received.  Communications  may  be  addressed  (post  paid,  if  possible,)  to  Rev. 
T.  yf.  Hiooinso.v,  Worcester,  Massachusetts. 

(Signed) 

LDCRETIA  MOTT,  WENDELL  POILUPS,  ERNESTINE  L.  ROBB,  LUCT  STONE,  T.  W.  HIG0IN80N. 
lannaiy  15, 1854. 


AMERICAN  COTTON  MANUFACTURES  IN  COMPETITION  WITH  THOSE  OF  GREAT 

BRITAIN. 

[rXOM  TBM  LONDON  MBRCAHTILB  OABtTTK.] 

The  recent  meeting  of  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce  deserves  the  serious 
eoosideration  of  the  people  of  England.  We  long  since  warned  the  country  of  the 
danger  of  depending  on  our  cotton  manufactures  as  a branch  of  trade  of  which  the 
naiioo  could  never  deprived.  There  cannot  be  a doubt  that  our  cotton  trade  has 
been,  and  indeed,  still  is,  a source  of  great  wealth  to  the  country ; that  it  has  afforded 
^ employment  to  many  thousands  of  the  people,  and  that  through  its  means  a great 
numbw  of  the  working  classes  have  been  supported  in  ease  and  comfort  But  all 
these  advantages  have  resulted  from  England  having  a monopoly  of  the  trade ; and, 
when  that  monopoly  ceases,  through  the  competition  of  other  countries  which  have 
been  prepariog  for  it,  the  trade  can  no  longer  continue  that  infallible  national  resource 
which  it  18  supposed  to  be. 
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When  we  formerly  wrote  on  this  subject,  we  said  that  the  United  States  of  Amer* 
ica  was  the  country  from  which  the  greatest  competition  was  apprehended;  we 
stated,  what  was  known  to  be  the  fact,  that  even  then  America  undersold  England 
in  all  the  neutral  markets,  in  the  coarser  fabrics ; and,  knowing  the  energy  of  the 
American  people,  we  naturally  concluded  that  they  would  not  stop  at  that  point,  but 
that  those  who  could  manufacture  coarse  cloths  would  very  soon  learn  to  manufiso> 
ture  fine  cloths  also.  This  opinion  is,  in  a great  degree,  borne  out  by  the  statement 
of  Mr.  James  Aspinal  Turner,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, on  Monday  last.  That  gentleman  observed  “that  there  was  a close  contest 
between  the  masters  of  this  country  and  those  of  America,  and  of  Germany,  France, 
and  Switzerland,  and  many  other  countries,  for  the  possession  of  the  market;”  an4 
he  added,  that  he  had  samples  laid  before  him  last  week,  showing  that  the  Ameri- 
cans were  progressing  with  rapid  strides  in  the  cotton  manufactures,  and  that  they 
were  making  most  l^autiful  cloth,  not  only  of  the  coarser  description,  but  of  fine 
fabric;  and  that  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  them  passing  us,  except  that  labor  was 
a little  dearer  than  here. 

Of  the  competition  of  Germany,  France,  and  Switzerland,  we  think  we  have  not 
much  to  fear.  In  some  of  those  countries,  no  doubt,  they  equal  if  they  do  not  excel 
us  in  skill,  but  they  labor  under  the  same  disadvantages  as  we  do,  in  having  to  im- 
port the  raw  material ; hence  the  capital  of  England,  with  her  matured  proficiency, 
may  afford  a sufficient  defense  against  these  competitors.  With  America  it  is  very 
different;  the  Americans  have  the  raw  material  on  the  spot — England  has  to  import 
every  pound  of  it,  either  from  the  United  States,  from  India,  Brazil,  Egypt,  or  some 
other  distant  country.  But  wc  are  told  that  labor  is  a little  dearer  in  America  than 
in  England.  We  imagine,  however,  it  cannot  long  continue  so;  for  some  years  past 
the  United  States  have  been  enormously  increasing  their  population  from  these  isl- 
ands and  from  Germany,  and  the  process  is  still  going  on.  America,  as  compared  to 
England,  is  an  untaxed  country ; provisions  of  all  kinds  are  abundant,  and  the  circum- 
stance of  our  importing  them,  to  supply  the  wants  of  England,  shows  that  the  mar- 
kets there  are  cheaper  than  they  are  here.  Hence  the  price  of  labor  cannot  long 
continue  high.  Besides,  there  is  in  this  country  a general  demand  for  higher  wages ; 
and,  as  regards  the  manufactures  especially,  there  can  be  no  doubt  they  are  com- 
mitting a great  error.  They  are  at  present  engaged  in  a very  close  and  a very 
doubtful  competition  with  the  United  States,  and  other  foreign  countries,  and  a very 
little  may  turn  the  oalance  against  England.  But,  besides  America,  the  chairman  of 
the  meeting  said : He  bad  l^en  suffering  a diminution  of  orders  from  the  continent, 
and  be  had  been  told  the  reason  was,  that  continental  manufactures  were  progressing 
to  such  an  extent,  that  they  would  be  able  very  soon  to  take  several  branches  of  bis 
business  from  him,  and  were  already  producing  several  articles  he  bad  been  accus- 
tomed to  furnish,  at  a cheaper  rate  than  he  could.”  If,  in  the  face  of  these  circum- 
stances, the  operatives  persist  in  their  demand  for  higher  wages,  they  must  inevitably 
hasten  a catastrophe  which  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  is  already  before  the  country — 
A serious  falling  off  in  the  exportation  of  cotton  goods,  through  the  competition  de- 
priving England  of  the  monopoly  of  which  it  baa  so  long  had  the  undisputed  enjoy- 
ment. 

The  chairman  told  the  meeting  that  he  had  himself,  and  many  other  gentlemeo 
besides,  received  tempting  offers  to  remove  his  capital  and  industry  out  of  this  conn- 
try,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  he  could  employ  his  money  to  more  advantage  to  him- 
self abroad.  In  confirmation  of  which  it  was  stated  that  two  firms — the  names  of 
which  were  given — were  now  building  factories  on  the  Rhine,  instead  of  in  Lanca- 
shire, which  was  their  first  intention.  In  this  decision  they  have,  of  course,  been  in 
some  degree  influenced  by  the  war  now  waging  against  capital  on  the  part  of  the 
operatives  in  Lancashire.  But,  perhaps,  it  is  not  the  only  motive.  If  the  price  of 
operative  labor  be  higher  in  America  than  it  is  in  England,  it  is  cheaper  on  the  conti- 
nent; bouse  rent  is  also  cheaper ; and  the  mill  owners  have  at  last  found  out  that 
they  are  burdened  with  the  income  tax.  This  tax  alone  must  give  a decided  advan- 
tage to  American  and  cont'nental  manufactures  over  English.  Hence  heavy  taxation 
ought  not  to  be  disregarded  as  one  of  the  causes  which  must  aid  the  competition  to 
wluch  the  m^ufacturers  of  England  are  exposed.  But  with  prudence,  and  a better 
sense  of  their  real  interests,  on  the  part  of  the  operatives,  England  may  enjoy  for 
many  years  to  come  a prosperous  cotton  trade.  We  would,  however,  have  all  par- 
ties, and  especially  our  statesmen  and  legislators,  abandon  the  chimerical  thought, 
that  the  country  can,  without  fear  of  rivalry  or  competition,  perpetuate  a monopoly 
in  the  trade. 
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EARLY  MAJfUFAOTCTRSS  OF  MEW  EMGLAMD. 

Firearms  were  manufactured  io  large  quantities  in  colonial  times.  Hon.  Hugh  Orr, 
of  Bridgewater,  about  1748,  made  500  stand  of  arms  for  the  province  of  Massachusetts 
Bay,  which  were  deposited  in  Castle  William ; nearly  all,  however,  were  carried  off 
by  the  British  when  they  eyacuated  the  town  of  Boston.  Mr.  Orr  was  a pioneer  in 
many  articles  of  manufacture  in  the  old  colony,  particularly  of  iron.  He  erected  the 
first  triphammer  known  in  this  part  of  the  country.  By  his  exertions  an<l  experiments, 
scythes  and  axes  were  first  intrc^uced,  and  for  several  years  he  was  the  only  edge-tool 
maker  in  New  England. 

Powder  was  an  article  of  much  anxiety  in  regard  to  its  manufacture.  We  find  even 
as  early  as  1639,  a record  that  Edward  Rawson,  who  represented  Newbury  in  the 
General  Court  that  year,  was  granted  by  the  colony  “ 500  acres  at  Pecoit,  so  as  hee  go 
on  with  the  business  of  Powder  if  the  salt  Peter  come.”  But  he  did  not  succeed,  as  in 
1748  he  is  granted  600  acres  to  indemnify  for  his  losses.  “ In  1648,  the  General  Court 
made  an  order  about  preparing  bouses  for  saltpetre,  that  there  might  be  powder  made 
in  the  colony,  but  as  yet  it  has  not  gone  on.” 

In  1776  Gov.  Richard  Penn,  who  was  in  England  charged  with  a petition  for  redress 
from  the  Continental  Congress,  stated  “ that  the  Pennsylvanians  perfectly  understood 
the  making  of  gunpowder,  and  also  the  manufacture  of  small  arms.”  Probably  the 
first  powder  mill  erected  in  this  part  of  the  country  was  at  Andover.  It  was  built  by 
Hon.  Samuel  Phillips,  Junior,  in  1776,  and  some  remains  of  it  are  still  to  be  seen.  The 
colony  supplied  him  with  saltpeter  and  sulphur,  and  he  was  to  receive  eight  pence  per 
pound  for  manufacturing. 

The  resolve  under  which  the  contract  was  made  is  dated  June  8, 1776,  and  requires 
him  to  give  bonds  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  contract ; also,  he  was  to  cause 
to  be  published  all  the  discoveries  he  might  make  relative  to  the  construction  of  the 
mill  and  the  manufacturing  of  powder.  During  the  year  1776,  that  mill  turned  out 
80,000  pounds  of  powder.  In  1778  the  mill  was  blown  up,  and  after  that  time  the 
manufacture  was  given  up,  and  that  of  paper  substituted  by  the  same  gentleman. 
Subsequently,  about  1794,  a smaller  powder  mill  was  erected,  which  was  blown  or 
burned  down  in  1796.  This  ended  the  manufacture  in  Andover. 

Although  but  little  had  been  done  in  manufacturing  woolen  and  cotton  articles  pre> 
vious  to  the  Revolution,  yet  each  family  in  the  country  supplied  in  a great  measure 
their  own  wants,  A wofjlen  factory  was  erected  at  Ipswich,  in  1792,  and  some  blan- 
kets made,  but  being  a losing  business  it  was  continued  only  a few  years,  and  a cotton 
factory  exhibited  similar  results. 

The  above  is  from  the  Boston  Transcript,  and  relates  mostly  to  firearms  and  pow^ 
der.  By  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  patents  for  1852,  we  learn  that  the  first 
cold-cut  nail  in  the  world  was  made  in  America.  This  was  done  in  1777  by  Jeremiah 
Wilkinson,  of  Cumberland,  R.  I.,  who  is  still  living  at  a very  advanced  age.  During 
the  Revolution  he  followed  the  business  of  making  cards  by  band,  and  finding  great 
difficulty  in  obtaining  a supply  of  English  tacks  to  nail  them  on,  he  tried  the  experi- 
ment of  cutting  some  with  a pair  of  large  shears,  from  the  plate  of  an  old  chest  lock, 
then  heading  them  in  a smitli  s vice.  Finding  this  plan  to  succeed  very  well  for  bis 
wants,  be  afterwards  made  all  the  tacks  he  wanted  from  sheets  of  iron.  Sub3equently 
he  made  larger  nails,  such  as  those  used  for  fastening  laths  and  shingles.  This  veteran 
inventor  also  made  pins  and  darning  needles  of  wire  drawn  by  himself.  He  is  a Qua- 
ker, and  followed  the  peaceable  trade  of  fighting  iron,  while  others  of  his  countrymen 
were  fighting  their  foes.  He,  however,  has  not  labored  in  vain  for  his  country,  as  he 
laid  the  foundation  for  vast  improvements  in  cutting  nails  by  machinery,  which  is  ex- 
clusively an  American  invention. 


ZINC  APPLIED  TO  SHIP-BUILDIMO. 

A sloop  built  of  sine,  with  iron  framing  and  wooden  decks,  called  the  Comte 
Ldhon,”  has  been  constructed  at  Nantes,  France,  by  Mr.  Gulbert,  and  named  after  one 
of  the  directors  of  the  Vieiile  Montagne  Company.  She  is  elegant  in  form,  draws  but 
little  water,  and  is  considered  in  every  respect  a first-rate  vessel  The  command  was 
given  to  Captain  Jouanno,  of  Lorient,  and  her  first  voyage  was  to  Rio  Janeiro,  from 
which  place  she  has  just  returned.  The  captain  reports  that  the  experiment  has  been 
highly  satisfactory;  she  has  proved  an  excellent  sea-boat  io  repeated  gales,  which  she 
to  encounter ; and  one  fact  is  stated  of  much  importance — that  her  compasses  had 
never  been  in  the  slightest  degree  affected,  a circumstance  which  often  happens  on 
iron  shipoi  bj  which  aerioM  caawiies  have  oocunrecL 
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MIinSRAL  RESOUBCES  OF  VERMOffT. 

SOAP  BTONX. 

A correspoDdent  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce^  who  seems  to  be  well  informed, 
writes  that  there  is  a fine  quarry  of  this  singular  and  useful  material  at  Grafton,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Bellows  Falls.  The  mill  where  it  is  prepared  for  use  and  fitted  for  a 
finishing  establishment  in  Boston,  is  at  Cambridgeport,  a small  village  near  the  line 
of  Grafton.  This  quarry  has  been  long  known,  as  is  seen  from  antiquated  chimney 
pieces  in  the  neighborhood,  but  was  formerly  worked  upon  a small  scale,  in  part  from 
the  want  of  modern  improvements  in  ma^inery,  but  chiefly  from  the  expense  of 
transportation  to  the  distant  market.  That  obstacle  is  now  removed  by  the  railroads. 
The  free  stone,  as  it  is  here  called,  has  the  “ unctuous  feel  ” of  the  mineralogist,  and 
the  cognomen  toap  better  describes  the  striking  resemblance  of  touch  to  that  a^cle, 
although  the  ease  with  which  the  material  is  cut  and  fitted  for  use  makes  the  word 
free  a proper  and  significant  appellation.  The  spectator  at  first  is  both  amused  and 
surpised  to  see  huge  blocks  of  granite-looking  stone  cut  into  slabs  by  a saw  such  as 
he  has  seen  in  use  only  for  wood.  The  teeth  are  not  so  sharp  at  the  point,  but  with 
this  exception,  one  might  think  the  workmen  had  borrowed  from  a saw  mill  the  well- 
known  and  essential  instrument  for  transforming  logs  mto  lumber.  The  soap  stone 
contains  no  substance  harder  than  itself,  and  it  cuts  under  the  common  saw  easier  and 
faster  than  hard  wood  of  the  same  dimensions.  This  I proved  by  experiment  on  a 
cubic  piece,  a part  of  which  I carried  away  as  a specimen  of  the  quarry.  The  slabs 
are  cut  into  various  forms  by  circular  saws,  which,  from  their  rapid  motion,  seem  not 
to  perform  a very  hard  service ; and  the  faality  of  working  the  material  is  no  incoiy 
siderable  item  of  its  value.  From  the  vaiious  uses  to  which  the  soap  stone  b adapted, 
it  must  soon  find  a greater  demand.  In  the  ordeal  of  heat,  it  seems  to  be  cousin  ger- 
man to  asbestos,  for  it  endures  fire  without  warp  or  crack,  even  to  a red  or  white 
heat,  losing  only  now  and  then  thin  scales  on  the  innef  surface.  Hence  it  is  fitted  and 
b used  to  answer  the  purpose  of  fire  brick  in  the  lining  of  stoves  and  forges.  It  b 
susceptible  of  a moderate  polish,  and  b now  fashioned  into  chimney  pieces  and  orna- 
mental work  exposed  to  fire.  Kay,  more,  it  begins  to  take  rank  with  household  fur- 
niture, and  is  used  for  griddles,  being  found  superior  to  iron,  inasmuch  as  it  need  not 
be  eased  to  give  up  the  cukes,  and  does  the  work  without  the  disagreeable  odor 
arising  from  the  same  cooking  upon  iron.  To  what  further  and  various  uses  the  soap 
atone  may  be  destined  in  this  age  of  progress,  I know  not ; but  even  this  brief  notlcs 
of  so  important  a quarry  io  its  incipient  working,  may  not  be  without  interest  to  the 
publia 

As  an  appendix  to  this  short  article,  a word  may  be  said  of  the  coal  bed  found  in 
Brandon,  connected  with  the  iron  mine.  The  coal  is  of  a brown  color,  and  a compound 
of  beat  and  bituminous  matter.  It  bums  freely,  and  is  used  in  furnaces  for  melting 
the  iron.  If  wood  were  scarce,  thb  great  mass  of  coal  might  be  more  valuable.  But 
as  matter  for  geological  speculation,  several  specimens  of  unknown  fruit  and  seeds 
are  imbedded  iu  the  coal,  and  converted  inio  the  same.  Large  quantities  and  variooi 
kinds  of  thb  fruit  have  been  sent  to  Prof.  Hitchcock  for  examination.  At  one  lima 
**  the  agent  at  the  works,  from  this  deposit  of  iron,  clay,  and  brown  coal,  sent  two  bar- 
rels of  the  coal  containing  the  fruits,  and  a gigantic  mass  of  lignite — the  trunk  of  a 
large  tree  in  fact,  which  is  now  deposited  in  the  cabinet  of  Amherst  College.’'  Prof. 
Hitchcock  vbited  this  locality,  and  1 close  with  a quotation  from  hb  article  presented, 
in  connection  with  some  papers  on  the  Geology  of  Massachusetts,  to  the  Legislature 
of  that  State. 

“ In  the  Autumn  of  1861,  Professor  Shedd,  of  Burlington,  presented  me  with  a few 
specimens  of  beautifully  preserved  fruits  from  Brandon,  Vt  They  were  converted 
into  brown  coal,  and  retained  exactly  their  original  shape  and  markings.  Early  in  the 
Spring  of  1862  I visited  Brandon,  and  found  that  the  Iruits  were  obtained  from  a bed 
or  brown  coal  connected  with  the  white  clays  and  brown  hematite  of  that  place.  I 
perceived  at  once  that  an  interesting  field  was  open  before  me ; and  ever  since  1 have 
^n  endeavoring  to  explore  it.  Great  difficulties  presented  themselves,  and  1 have 
resorted  to  several  gentlemen,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  for  aid.  Thdr 
opinion  has  yet  been  obtained  only  in  part.  But  there  are  several  jKtints  of  much  in* 
terest  to  American  Geology  cleared  up  by  what  I have  already  ascertained.’* 

TTie  Professor  adds,  that  “ the  fruits  and  aeeds  of  this  deposit  are  the  most  interest- 
ing of  the  relics  found.  But  they  are  even  more  perplexing  than  the  lignite.  As  yet 
I hardly  dare  venture  io  refer  any  of  them  to  living  or  fo^U  genera  known  to  me.” 
The  following  varieties  of  substanoee,  he  eays,  are  found  in  joxtapositioo 
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1.  Beautiful  kaTein  and  cUtb  colored  yellow  by  ocber,  rose  color  by  manganese,  (f) 
and  dark  by  carbon. 

2.  Brown  hematite  and  yellow  ocher. 

8.  Ores  of  manganese. 

4.  Brown  coal. 

8.  Beds  of  gravel  connected  with  the  clays. 

6.  Drift,  over-lying  the  whole. 

7.  Yellowish  lime-stone,  under-lying  the  whole. 

The  coal  seems  all  to  have  been  drift-wood,  and  the  great  specimen  mass  resembled 
**  exceedingly  a * battered’  piece  of  flood- wood.”  and  was  humoursly  inscribed  on  the 
box  in  whi^  it  was  sent,  “ A piece  of  flood-wood  from  NoaJi^e  ArhV 


PREPARING  INDIGO  FOR  CONSUMPTION. 

WiLUAM  Paeteidok,  of  Bbghamton,  New  Tm-k,  publishes  under  his  own  signature 
ki  the  SciefUiflc  American  the  following,  as  a new  method  of  preparing  the  indigo 
plant  for  home  and  foreign  consumption: — 

Before  the  discovery  of  Sooth  America,  all  the  bines  made  in  Europe  were  obtained 
from  the  woad  plant,  (iecUio  iinctoHa^)  but  since  the  introduction  of  indigo  the  blue 
vats  for  woolens  have  been  made  with  woad  and  indigo.  My  object  in  sending  you 
this  article  is  to  show  that  the  indigo  plant,  worked  op  in  the  same  way  as  woad, 
would  be  far  more  valuable.  I am  led  to  this  suggestion  by  experiments  made  with 
the  wild  indigo  plant  during  the  last  English  war,  when  no  European  woad  could  be 
obtained  in  our  market 

The  following  is  the  process  of  preparing  the  woad  plant  for  the  use  of  the  dyer : — 

The  seed  is  planted  in  rows,  as  early  in  the  spring  as  the  season  will  allow.  When 
the  leaves  are  ripe,  which  can  be  known  by  a blue  ring  near  the  top  of  the  leaves  with 
a spot  in  the  center,  they  are  gathered  and  »ound  in  a trough  mill,  the  trough  being 
made  water-tight,  to  prevent  a leakage  of  the  Juice.  Knives  follow  the  roller  to  cut 
the  plant,  and  thereby  facilitate  the  grinding.  When  well  ground,  it  is  made  into  balls 
of  about  three  inches  diameter,  and  then  placed  on  boards  to  be  dried.  Should  there 
be  any  appearance  of  fly-blows  on  the  balls,  a little  dry  slacked  lime  must  be  sprinkled 
over  them ; without  such  precaution  the  balls  will  breed  innumerable  maggots,  and  be 
spoiled,  ^me  dyers  use  the  balls,  but  the  greater  number  use  them  after  being 
couched.  The  woad  plant  affords  three  pickings  In  one  season,  and  when  the  whole 
have  been  balled  and  dried,  the  Mis  are  beaten  pretty  fine  with  mallets,  or  passed 
through  a pair  of  rollers,  then  moistened  with  water,  and  laid  in  a heap  to  ferment. 
When  the  heap  becomes  quite  warm,  it  is  turned  over  to  prevent  the  fermentation 
from  progressing  too  fast  This  operation  is  repeated  several  times,  until  the  heap 
becomes  perfectly  and  uniformly  cool ; it  is  then  packed  in  hogsheads,  and  no  further 
lennentation  will  ensue.  The  French  and  Germans  sell  their  woad  in  balls,  and  they 
are  couched  by  the  dyer,  or  by  some  one  be  employs  for  that  operation.  I have  bought 
many  hogsheads  of  their  balls  sent  to  New  York  for  a market. 

The  woad  vats  used  in  England  are  feet  diameter  at  the  bottom,  6 feet  at  the 
top,  and  7 feet  in  d^th.  To  set  one  of  these,  660  pounds  of  woad  is  used  with  24 
pounds  of  indigo.  This  vat  can  be  kept  at  work  for  six  months  when  skillfully  man- 
aged, by  adding  more  woad  and  indigo  when  required.  The  quantity  of  woad  used 
for  the  six  months  is  1,120  pounds,  or  one  ton  for  each  per  annum.  My  consumption, 
when  so  employed  in  England,  was  24  tons  yearly ; and  my  younger  brother,  who 
now  occupies  the  same  premises  much  enlarged,  has  consumed  from  sixty  to  seventy 
tons  in  one  year. 

Indigo  used  in  the  woad  and  other  vats  has  to  be  deoxydiaed  by  fermentation,  or 
by  some  suboxydiaed  metal,  and  brought  back  to  the  same  state  as  the  liquor  in  mak- 
iug  indigo  when  drawn  from  the  steep,  before  it  is  oxydiaed  in  the  beater ; and  if  the 
fermentation  of  this  liquor  were  regulated  by  the  same  means  as  is  the  woad  vat,  it 
would  make  an  excellent  and  permanent  blue  dye.  As  the  indigofera  plant  contains 
vastly  more  indigo  than  the  isatis,  why,  if  prepared  after  the  same  manner,  would  it 
not  answer  for  both  woad  and  indigo—at  least  with  much  smaller  additions  of  indigo  t 
The  consumption  of  woad  in  Europe  amounts,  annually,  to  many  thousands  of  tons, 
and  if  the  dyers  there  could  be  supplied  with  the  indigo  plant  prepared  in  the  same 
way,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  the  consumption  would  soon  be  quadrupled. 

WM.  PARTRIDGB. 
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LEAD  MIVE8  AHD  LEAD  TRADE. 

According  to  the  Missouri  Republican  of  St.  Louis — good  autboritj — ^tke  prodod 
of  the  Upper  Mississippi  Mines,  for  the  year  just  cliteed,  exhibits  but  a slight  increase 
on  that  of  1852 — say,  17,186  pigs,  equal  to  1,203,020  Iba 

The  receipts  at  this  port,  aggregate  441,889  pigs  this  year,  against  409,814  last 
year.  Of  tois  5,815  came  from  the  Missouri,  and  the  balance  from  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Mississippi  The  Galena  table  gives  the  quantity  shipped  per  river  at  402,848 
— deduct  from  this  the  Missouri  receipts,  and  the  balance,  it  is  fair  to  suppose,  came 
from  the  lower  mines,  say  84,281  pigs. 

Prices  are  advancing  each  year,  as  will  be  observed  by  the  general  statement  fur- 
nished above.  That  statement  has  reference  to  Galena  rates.  At  this  point  they  are 
relatively  as  progressiva  In  our  last  annual  report  we  gave  a running  account  <m  the 
prices  for  1852,  as  follows:  from  the  first  of  January  to  near  the  close  of  March 
$4  25  was  the  rate,  when  it  fell  to  $4  20 ; and  at  the  comooencement  of  April  declined 
to  $4  10 ; about  the  middle  of  April  it  rose  to  $4  15,  and  continued  to  rise  gradually 
until  the  latter  part  of  May,  when  it  attained  ^ 50 ; from  this  time  until  the  last  of 
June  it  alternately  stood  at  45  and  $4  50,  and  in  July  fell  to  $4  85  and  $4  30,  and 
thus  remained  until  the  middle  of  August  when  it  ruled  at  $4  40 ; in  the  early  part 
of  September  a permanent  advance  commenced,  and  at  the  close  $4  50  was  reached, 
which  was  held  until  the  muddle  of  November,  when  it  went  up  to  $4  75 ; during  the 
early  pert  of  December  it  ruled  firmly  at  $4  87i,  and  towaras  the  middle  at  $5,  at 
the  close  $5  25,  at  which  price  our  report  closed,  noticing  a decided  upward  tendency. 

We  give  herewith,  in  a briefer  form,  the  ruling  prices  of  1851  and  the  year  just 
dosed: — 

\m.  i8§i. 

5 60  a 5 75  ! July.. .....  4 26  a 4 80 


January... 
February 
March  . . . 
April. . . . 

May 

June .... 


1851. 

$4  88  a 4 40 
4 88  a 4 40 
4 40  a 4 45 
4 25  a 4 85 
4 15  a 4 20 
4 25  a 4 80 


6 00  a 6 76 
6 50  a 7 00 

5 50  a 6 00 

6 05  a 6 50 
5 40  a 6 10 


August . 
September 
October. . . 
November . 
December. 


4 25  a 4 85 
4 20  a ... . 
4 05  a 4 10 
4 18  a 4 50 
4 25  a 4 80 


18Si. 

85  a 5 60 
80  a 6 85 
85  a 5 88 
00  a 6 50 
85  a 6 60 
85a  ... 


However  slight  the  increase  this  year,  it  is  important  as  showing  the  first  symptooa 
of  a favorable  reaction  noticed  for  several  years.  In  1847  the  trade  exceeded  that  of 
the  preceding  year,  (1846,)  but  since  that  period  the  decline  has  not  been  gradual,  but 
rapid,  falling  from  772,656  pigs  in  1847,  to  408,628,  in  1852.  This  season  this  de- 
cline was  arrested,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  the  trade  will  return  to  its  former 
magnitude.  The  causes  to  which  these  effects  were  traced,  are  becoming  lesa  power- 
ful Mining  in  California  is  losing  now  the  attraction  it  firet  wore,  and  emigration  to 
that  region  does  not  swell  its  ranks,  as  formerly,  with  the  most  enterprising  men  en- 
gaged in  the  Upper  Mississippi  lead  mines.  Remunerative  prices,  too,  will  induce  a 
more  thorough  and  extensive  system  of  working ; shafts  will  oe  sunk  below  the  water 
level  in  the  small  beds  of  rods;  a general  interest  will  be  taken  by  all  classes  in  in- 
creasing tbe  product,  as  well  by  those  who  work  for  wages  as  others,  by  reason  of 
increased  prices ; tbe  proper  macbiaery  for  draining  will  be  procured,  and  capital  and 
knowledge  employed  for  a better  and  more  extensive  prosecutioo  of  the  busioees.  At 
the  prices  wbi<^  now  role,  a marked  improvement  in  this  branch  of  indnstry  mi^  be 
fully  anticipated. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  ARTinaAL  PEARLS. 

In  a paper  recently  read  before  the  members  of  tbe  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  m Eng- 
land, it  was  stated  that  the  artificial  production  of  pearls  from  tbe  fresh  water  mnscle- 
is  carried  on  to  a great  extent  in  Hoockbaw,  China.  Tbe  muscles  are  collected  in 
April  or  May,  and  a small  stone,  or  piece  of  brass  or  other  subetanoe,  is  iotrodaoed 
within  the  shell  of  each.  A dose  of  from  three  to  five  spoonfuls  of  fish-scales,  pounded 
and  mixed  with  water,  is  then  administered  to  the  fish,  and  be  is  placed  with  others 
ii)  ibo  bottom  of  a pood.  Here  the  fish  remain,  being  supplied  with  suitable  noorisb- 
i.i.m,  for  a year  or  more.  'I  hey  are  then  taken  out,  their  shells  divided  carefully,  and 
ih.^  ^ub!ltaoce  which  was  introduced,  which  by  this  time  is  enveloped  in  a thick  pearly 
material,  extracted.  By  means  of  a small  hole  cut  iu  the  newly  formed  pearl  the 
stone  or  brass  is  removed,  and  tbe  interior  filled  with  white  wax ; a piece  of  the  sbeD 
is  then  carefully  fixed  to  the  aperture,  and  the  article  is  to  all  appearaooe  a geoaiiie 
pearl  and  worth  from  a penny  to  eightpenoe  a pair  at  Soochow. 
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DIVIDfiSDS  OF  MAIOJFACTURIKO  COMPAIflES  II  I£W  EIOUII. 

We  pablisb  below  a statement  exhilntiDg  the  ^pltal,  par  yalue,  and  rate  of  diyi- 
dends  declared  by  certain  manufacturing  corporations  in  1858: — 

DITIDENDS  OF  MANUFAOTUEIXQ  COMPANIES  OF  NEW  ENGLAND. 


Diridendt. 

. , Par.  Capital.  18§l. 

-toMkeag 11.000  |3.000,000  4 4 

Appleton 1^000  600,000  4 4 

Atlantic 1,000  1,800,000  4 4 

B^tes 100  400,000  4 0 

Bay  State 1,000  1.800,000  6 8 

Boott  Mills 1,000  1,200,000  4 4 

900  460,000  $25  $30 

Boston  Gas 500  1,000,000  6 6 

Chicopee 1,000  700,000  2 8 

Cocb^ 600  1,800,000  $80  $80 

Bright*; 1.000  700,000  0 4 

Great  Falls 200  1,600,000  4 6 

Hamilton 1,000  1,200,000  6 6 

Hamilton  Woolen 100  600,000  3 4 

Jackson 900  640,000  0 0 

Baconia 1,000  800,000  4 4 

Lancaster  Mills 460  900,000  4 4 

lAwrence 1,000  1,600,000  4 6 

Lawrence  Machine 60  760,000  0 0 

Lowell;^.... 600  2,000,000  $80  $80 

Lowell  Bleachery 200  800,000  6 6 

Lowell  Machine 600  600,000  6 0 

MaMMbusetts  Milla 1,000  1,800,000  4 4 

Merrimac 1,000  2,600,000  6 6 

Hanchester 1,000  1,800,000  0 0 

Middlesex 1,000  1,000,000  8 4 

Nasb^...... 600  1,000,000  8 8 

New  England  Glass 600  600,000  5 6 

Hew  England  Worsted 60  226,000  8 8 

Ctie 1,000  600,000  6 8 

Palmer 1,000  160,000  0 0 

Perkins 1,000  1,000,000  2 2 

Salisbury 1,000  700,000  6 20 

Salmon  Falls 600  1,000,000  8 0 

Sandwich  Gla» 100  800,000  6 6 

Hills 1,00(J  1,260,000  4 4 

1,000  600,000  4 4 

Thorndike 1,000  875,000  6 0 

Tremont 1,000  600,000  4 4 

‘ 1,000  1,200,000  4 8 


MAIUFACTURE  OP  STARCH. 

Edward  Tncker,  of  Belfast,  (Ireland,)  has  taken  out  a patent  for  a new  method  of 
manufacturing  starch,  which  is  thus  described  in  the  Zondon  Journal 
This  invention  relates  to  the  application  and  use  of  certain  salts,  (both  alone  and 
m combination  with  mineral  acids,)  for  the  more  speedy  and  effective  separation  of 
pure  starch  from  toe  glutmous  and  other  foreign  matters  with  which  the  starch  itself 
^iriginally  combined,  as  well  as  to  the  neutralizing  or  counteracting  of  the  injurious 
eflSscta  of  toe  vegetable  acids  generated  in  the  process  of  starch  making,  and  the  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  good  starch  from  a given  quantity  of  wheat  or  other  grain. 
By  the  same  means,  any  pure  water  is  rendered  suitable  for  starch  making,  although 
rach  water  may  be  ill  adapted  for  this  purpose  in  its  natural  state.  In  carrving  this 
myention  mto  effect,  the  patentee  submits  the  wheaten  meal,  or  reduced  gram,  to  the 
osuU  process  of  fermentation,  and  washes  it,  so  as  to  separate  the  bran  from  the  rest 
of  the  materials  forming  the  substance  to  be  treated.  Uhe  starching  liquor  is  then 
run  mto  a vat  and  allowed  to  remain  for  about  86  hours,  for  precipitation.  The 
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Boperaatant  liquor  is  next  nm  ofi^  or  remoyed,  and  the  precipitate  is  broken  np.  A 
solution  of  sulphate  of  soda,  or  Glauber’s  salt,  in  boili^  water,  is  prepared,  m the 
proportion  of  about  13  lbs.  of  the  salt  to  one  ton  of  the  wheat,  or  other  grain  under 
treatment ; and  after  cooling  down  this  solution,  it  is  poured  into  the  precipitated 
starch,  and  the  yat  being  fified  up  with  water,  the  entire  contents  are  thoroughly 
mixed,  and  intimately  incorporated  by  stirring.  The  mass  is  then  allowed  to  stand 
for  24  or  80  hours  perfectly  quiescent  In  the  subsequent  process,  technically  known 
as  the  “ fine  shift,”  when  the  water  and  slimes  are  removed,  another  solution  of  the 
Mme  salt  is  employed,  but  in  much  smaller  proportions,  about  8 lbs.  weight  only  be- 
ing applied  to  one  ton  of  wheat  At  this  stage,  in  combination  with  the  sulphate  of 
soda,  a portion  of  sulphuric  acid  is  used,  in  the  proportion  of  about  one  quart  of  the 
acid  to  the  produce  of  four  tons  of  wheat  The  acid,  in  a diluted  state,  is  poured 
gradually  into  the  vat  which  is  then  nearly  filled  up  with  fresh  water,  and  the  whole 
intents  are  thoroughly  mixed  by  agitation.  When  the  starch  has  been  precipitated, 
it  is  finished  and  prepared  for  sale,  and  used  in  the  ordinary  manner.  The  patentee 
remarks,  that  he  has  found  sulphate  of  magnesia,  muriate  of  soda,  and  other  salts  and 
acids,  available  for  a similar  purpose.  This  general  process  renders  all  pure  water 
suitable  for  manufacturing  starch,  however  hard  and  unsuitable  it  may  have  been 
originally.  The  pure  starch  is  also  better  separated  from  the  glutinous  constituent 
of  the  grain ; whilst  the  manufactured  starch  is  superior  in  purity,  sweetness,  strength, 
fineness  of  texture,  and  whiteness,  as  compared  with  all  starch  made  in  the  usual  way ; 
and  the  yield  is  greatly  increased  This  is  an  interesting  invention  for  our  starch 
manufacturers. 


8CHUTLKIU  A5D  CUMBERLAND  COAL  TRADE. 


The  amount  of  amital  invested  in  coal-producing  mines  by  individual  operators,  in 
Schuylkill  County,  Pennsylvania,  as  near  as  can  be  ascertained,  exclusive  of  invest- 
ments by  land-owners,  which  are  very  heavy,  is  as  follows : — 


Schuylkill  Valley,  27  collieries.  $803,800 

Kill  Creek,  14  collieries 486,800 

East  Norwegian,  7 collieries  . . 154,000 

West  Norwegian,  7 collieries-.  278,000 


West  Branch,  42  collieries. . . . $1,190,000 
Tamaqua,or  Little  Schuylkill, 

12  collieries. 552,000 


Total  investment $8,418,600 


In  Maryland,  which  is  a Cumberland  dbtrict,  in  the  bituminous  r^on,  the  aggregate 
capital  invested  by  the  various  companies  in  mining  is  estimated  iu  excess  of  sixteen 
millions  of  dollars.  The  capital  is,  however,  to  a great  degree  nominal.  The  tonnage 
in  1858  was  586,575.  The  companies  are  many  of  them  speculative  bubbles,  and  the 
amount  of  capitid  actually  invested  for  working  purposes  smalL  The  coal  deliveries 
have  been  as  follows: — 


THE  CUMSERLAND  COAL  TRADX  FROlf  1842  TO  1858,  IN0LU81VX. 


1842  

Jennon's 
R.  Valley. 

• • . .tons.  575 

Braddock’s 
Ron  Valley. 
951 

Piedmont 

Region. 

TotaL 

1,708 

Pennsylvania 

Trade. 

1,108,001 

1848  

6,421 

10,082 

1,263,539 

1844  

9,734 

14,890 

1,631,669 

1845  

18,788 

10,915 

24,654 

2,023,062 

1846  

18,666 

29,796 

2,348,992 

1847  

82,825 

52,940 

2,982,809 

1848  

48,000 

79,571 

8,089,288 

1849  

78,778 

142,449 

196,848 

8,242,866 

1850 

119,898 

8,832,614 

1851 

185.848 

257,679 

4,418,515 

6,817,010 

1862 

159,287 

884,178 

1868 

225,818 

78,726 

588,980 

5,490,146 

Total 

841,020 

78,726 

1,678,778 

48,629,889 

The  Cumberland  trade  has  undergone  a great  development  in  the  past  year ; but 
its  secluded  position,  and  the  dependence  of  the  mines  upon  the  transportation  com- 
panies, are  great  drawbacks.  The  new  coal  companies  last  year  talked  of  sending 
down  2,000,000  tons.  The  several  companies,  whose  capitals  nominally  were 
$18,000,000,  held  a meeting  Jan.  5,  1858,  with  the  President  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  RailiWl,  in  relation  to  transportation,  and  thej  required  fimilities  for  7,175  tons 
per  day,  or  2,150,000  tons  per  annum.  The  result  is  an  mcrease  of  200,000  tons. 
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SUPPLIES  FOR  OUR  EASTERN  FISHERMEN. 

'VTe  learn  from  an  undoubted  source  that  the  difficulties  hitherto  experienced  by  our 
eastern  fishermen  in  procuring  supplies,  when  calling  at  St.  Johns,  Newfoundland,  in 
distress  from  loss  of  cables,  Ac.,  have  recently  been  removed,  our  consul  at  that  port 
having  made  arrangements  with  one  of  the  leading  mercantile  houses  by  which  the 
articles  required  by  our  American  vessels  will  in  future  be  imported  and  always  re- 
tained  on  hand.  St  Johns  is  a fine  and  safe  harbor,  and  being  only  180  miles  from 
the  fishing  ground  of  our  vessels  on  the  Grand  Bank,  would  seem  the  most  desirable 
port  to  run  for  in  the  event  of  accident 

We  understand  that  cordage  of  the  best  description  can  be  procured  there  on  much 
more  favorable  terms  than  at  home. 


« NOTHING  VENTURE,  NOTHING  HAVE,”  THE  MAXIM  OF  THE  SPECUUTOR 
AND  THE  MERCHANT. 

This  is  the  common  apology  for  rashness  in  all  transactions. — “ Nothing  venture, 
nothing  have,”  says  the  speculator,  when  he  enters  upon  some  undertaking  which 
may  considerably  increase  his  wealth,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  may  consummate  his 
totm  ruin ; whicn,  to  use  another  proverbial  expression,  may  make  him  **  a man  or  a 
mouse.”  The  odds  are  rather  extreme  between  these  two  positions.  But,  in  the 
present  day,  men  are  in  such  a burry  to  get  rich,  that  rash  ventures  take  the  place  of 
steady  industry  and  perseverance,  and  men  attempt  to  obtain  in  a few  weeks  or  few 
months  what  formerly  required  years  of  application  and  integrity  to  effect.  The  annals 
of  Capel-court  would  give  us  a curious  insight  into  the  numbers  of  those  who,  during 
the  railway  mania,  were  determined  to  have,  however  great  might  be  their  venture, 
but  who  found  that  they  took  nothing  and  lost  much.  This  sentence  was  then  con- 
tinually in  men’s  mouths — " Nothing  venture,  nothing  have;”  and  the  consequences 
were,  that  although  some  of  those  who  really  had  nothing  managed  to  climb  up  the 
ladder,  yet  that  more  who  had  something  to  venture  speedily  reduced  their  **  noble  to 
ninepence,”  and  were  brought  down  to  cheese-parings,  like  the  mouse.  It  may  be 
true,  that  in  all  matters  of  commerce  something  must  be  ventured  in  order  to  secure  a 
profit ; a man  who  locks  up  his  money  in  a oiest  without  using  it  may  keep  it,  but 
the  bare  possession  will  be  of  no  value  to  him.  But  the  risks  of  ordinary  traffic  are 
capable  of  being  reduced  to  a certainty ; vour  ventured  may  be  calculated,  and,  if  you 
are  content  with  a somewhat  smaller  pront,  be  to  a great  extent  insured.  As  far  as 
this  goes  the  proverb  is  true,  that  if  you  venture  nothing  you  will  gain  nothing.  In 
all  trade  there  must  be  speculation  to  a certain  extent ; it  is  the  very  essence  of  com- 
iperce ; but  reckless  gambling,  in  matters  of  trade,  is  as  injurious,  as  in  horse-racing, 
the  haaard-table,  or  cards.  And  one  spedes  of  gambling  frequently  leads  to  the  other, 
^e  same  spirit,  avarice,  fuiimates  boUi ; the  same  principle,  Nothing  venture,  noth- 
ing have,”  directs  both. 


CHINESE  SHOPS. 

Passing  into  some  genuine  Ohinese  streets,  I came  to  the  conclusion  that,  altogether 
Canton  presented  the  most  extraordinary  sight  1 ever  beheld.  The  streets  are  very 
narrow,  and  hung  about  in  all  directions  with  signs  and  advertisements.  Every  shop 
has  a large  upright  board  on  each  side  of  the  door,  usually  painted  white,  and  on  it,  m 
red  or  black  letters,  is  inscribed  a list  of  all  the  articles  sold.  Other  signs  are  hung 
out  over  the  street,  and  some  are  fixed  to  poles  reaching  from  one  side  of  the  street  to 
the  other.  Many  bore  puffing  advertisements,  such  as,  “ This  Old  and  Established 
shop,”  Ac.,  “ The  Refulgent  Sign.  Original  Maker  of  the  finest  quality  of  Caps,”  Ac., 
**  Canton  Security  Banking  Establishment,”  and  “ No  Two  Prices  at  this  Shop,”  was  a 
very  common  notification.  The  Chinese  writing  looks  very  well  in  this  way ; and 
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being  generally  red  letters  upon  white,  black  upon  red  or  yellow,  and  blue  opoii 
white,  the  array  of  signs  bad  a most  Mudy  and  extraordinary  e^t 
In  addition  to  this  the  shops  are  sll  open  in  front,  and  a large  omamented  paper 
lantern  b bung  over  the  door.  The  b^t  street,  the  Regent-street  of  Cantoo,  wm 
called  Curiosity  or  Physic  street,  from  the  number  of  curiosity  and  druggists*  shops  in 
it  Tbe  former  are  very  attractive,  and  have  some  curious  Elections  of  old  bronxes 
and  old  china,  which  is  always  very  highly  prized  by  the  Chinese,  who  value  any* 
thing  that  is  very  old  and  strange,  and  will  give  higher  prices  for  old  china  than  we 
should  give  in  England.  Jade  stones,  which  look  like  green  opake  glass,  carvings  in 
bamboo,  and  innumerable  other  things,  are  among  their  wares.  The  carved  rhinoee- 
Bos  boms  are  very  handsome,  and  look,  when  fixed  in  a carved- wood  stand,  like 
nucopiaa.  They  are  rather  expensive,  fetching  from  forty  to  fifty  dollars;  but  it  is 
difficult  for  a stranger  to  buy  anything  really  good.  The  best  carvings  are  done  in 
tbe  cities  of  the  interior,  and  residents  pick  them  up  at  tbe  death  of  mandarins  and 
rich  men,  when  their  effects  are  generally  eold^Biwits  Sketeker's  Tour. 


A MODEL  DUll  FOR  MERCHilffTS. 

We  find  in  tbe  Dayleeton  (Penn.)  IrUelligencer^  the  subjoined  advertisement,  whidr 
we  transfer  to  the  Merchant^  Magazine^  without  charge : — 

To  Moxkt  Lendxrs  and  Speculatoes. — I want  to  pay  my  debts,  and  as  the  on^ 
means  1 can  devise  to  get  money  without  suing,  I have  resolved  to  expose  at  poblic 
sale,  at  the  court  house,  on  Tuesday,  the  second  week  of  court,  (when  there  will  be  a 
good  many  politicians  about,)  a large  number  of  unsettled  book  accounts,  and  the  like 
number  of  notes  of  various  dates  and  amounts.  Many  of  them  against  nice  young 
men,  who  wear  good  clothes,  drive  fast  horses,  and  pay  particular  attention  to  the 
ladies — and  are,  of  course,  A.  No.  1.  Some  against  men  who  think  they  do  yon  a 
favor  if  they  buy  your  goods  and  never  pay  for  them — they  are  No.  2.  Some  against 
men  who  promise  to  pay  to-morrow,  l^ey  are  not  quite  so  good.  But  a full  and 
complete  printed  catalogue  of  the  names,  dates  and  amounts  will  be  distributed  on  the 
day  of  sale.  Oonditious,  cash.  R.  THORNTON. 

N.  B.  The  above  accounts  will  be  open  for  settlemeot  until  the  day  of  sale. 


COMMERCE  A PEACE  MAKER. 

Oommerce  has  done  more  than  all  other  influences  combined  to  promote  peace 
among  men,  and  it  ever  shudders  at  the  sight  of  tbe  flashing  steel.  In  order  to  see 
how  a war  l^tween  the  principal  nations  of  Europe  will  injure  our  financial  interests, 
we  have  but  to  look  at  a single  item  of  our  national  exports.  Tbe  cotton  crop  of  the 
United  States  cannot  be  us^  at  home.  When  all  onr  spindles  are  at  work,  we  caii* 
not  use  800,000  bales  out  of  a crop  of  8,000,000.  In  18&1  we  exported  927,237,089 
lbs.  of  cotton,  valned  at  $113,815,817;  in  the  year  1852,  1,098,280,639  lb%  valned  at 
$87,965,782 ; and  last  year — more  than  ever  l^fore  since  this  staple  was  first  planted 
— we  exported  1,1 1 1,570,870  lbs.,  valued  at  $109,456,404.  A general  war  throngbout 
Europe  must  greatly  dimmish  the  power  of  our  regular  customers  to  consume  this 
staple,  and  there  are  no  looms  in  other  quarters  of  the  world  which  can  make  up  the 
denctenc^.  Our  total  exports  of  domestic  produce  for  tbe  last  year  were  $1 89,869,162, 
and  of  this,  as  we  have  seen,  over  $109,000,000  were  in  raw  cotton.  Stop  this  traffic, 
and  who  does  not  see  that  the  great  heart  of  trade  is  at  one  paralyzed. 


HUMAN  MONET  BAGS. 

Many  a man  there  is,  clothed  ia  respectability,  and  proud  of  his  honor,  whoee  cen- 
tral idea  of  life  is  interest  and  ease — toe  conception  that  other  men  are  merely  tools 
to  be  used  as  will  best  serve  him ; that  God  has  endowed  him  with  sinew  and  brain 
merely  to  scramble  and  get ; and  so,  in  the  midst  of  this  grand  universe,  which  is  a 
perpetual  circulation  of  benefit,  he  lives  like  a sponge  on  a rock,  to  absorb,  and  bloat, 
and  die.  Thousands  in  this  great  city  are  living  so,  who  never  look  out  of  the  narrow 
circle  of  self-interest ; whose  decalogue  is  their  arithmetic ; whose  bible  is  their  ledg- 
er ; who  have  so  contracted,  and  hardened,  and  stamped  their  natures,  that  in  any 
spiritual  estimate  they  would  only  pass  as  so  bags  of  doUara 
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CURIOUS  FACTS  RSUTIMO  TO  GOUI. 

AjBODg  the  meo^  modes  of  practically  applying  gold,  money  is  not  the  least 
corioQs  and  ioterestiog.  The  sul^tancee  of  which  money  is  composed  are  more  nu- 
merous than  many  persons  imagine.  When  society  rises  abore  the  level  of  mere 
bartering  transactions,  any  substance  which  is  equally  valued  buyer  and  seller 
may  become  money ; and  there  then  arises  simply  a question  of  degree,  as  to  the 
fitness  of  one  or  another  material  One  of  the  earliest  kinds  of  money  was  cattle, 
an  article  being  valued  at  so  many  oxen;  but  this  is  obviously  a coin  that  is  inapplic- 
able to  small  purchasers,  for  it  would  puule  the  seller  to  give  change  out  of  an 
ox.  Shells  are  used  to  a great  extent  as  money  in  India,  the  Indian  Islands,  and 
Afnca;  the  cowry  shells  of  India  have  a value  of  about  thirty -two  to  an  F^lish 
farthing.  Cocoa-nuts,  almonds,  and  maise  have  all  had  to  do  duty  as  money,  in  cer- 
tain times  and  countries.  In  hunting  countries,  skins  are  a very  common  kind  of 
coin ; and  stamped  pieces  of  leather  are  smd  to  have  been  used  in  England  in  the 
time  of  Edgar.  In  some  r^ions  salt  is  used  as  money,  cut  into  convenient  brick- 
shaped pieces.  In  countries  where  rents  and  wages  are  estimated  in  given  quantities 
of  com,  com  may  be  said  to  be  money.  Dried  fish  is  often  the  money  of  Iceland  and 
Newfoundland ; sugar  has  at  times  been  a West  India  money  ; and  Adam  Smith  tells 
08  of  a Scotch  village  in  which  nails  were  a current  coin  at  the  ale-house  and  the 
baker'a 

But  metals  supersede  all  the  above  heterogeneous  list  in  a more  advanced  state  of 
socie^.  Brass  money  was  made  in  Ireland  during  the  time  of  the  Tudors ; and  at 
the  same  period  lead  was  used  for  small  coins  in  England.  Charles  the  Second  had 
farthings  of  tin ; and  bis  successor  bad  small  coins  of  pewter  and  of  gun-steel.  Iron 
was  used  by  some  of  all  earlier  nations,  and  platinum  is  used  at  the  present  day  in 
Russia. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  besides  silver  and  copper,  gold  has  many  rivals  as  ma- 
terials for  coins.  All  yield  precedence  to  it,  however ; for  no  other  metal  possessM 
at  oiKe  so  many  qualities  fitted  for  this  purpose.  It  is  very  solid  and  dense ; it  is 
divisible  or  separable  in  an  extraordinary  degree ; it  is  very  little  affected  by  air  or 
moisture,  or  ordinary  usage  ; its  supply  is  (relatively)  very  limited ; and  its  value 
presents  a remarkable  approach  to  uniformity  in  different  countries  and  different  times. 

Our  modem  potentate^  in  Elngland  at  least,  have  no  trouble  to  obtain  gold  for 
coinage;  bullion  dealers,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  their  trade,  voluntarily  bring  gold 
to  the  mint  to  be  coined.  But  such  was  not  always  the  case  in  earlier  times,  nor  is 
it  now  always  the  case  in  other  countries ; for  the  rulers  thought  it  incumbent  on 
them  to  place  some  check  upon  the  locomotive  propensities  of  gold.  Sometimes  gold 
was  not  allowed  to  be  sent  out  of  the  country ; sometimes  a b^us  was  offered  to  the 
holders  of  gold  to  permit  it  to  be  coined ; and  sometimes  an  interdict  was  put  up 
against  the  use  of  gold  for  trinkets  and  ornaments. 

Perhaps  the  most  intense  gold  fever  the  world  has  known — not  so  widely  spread, 
perhaps,  but  more  deep  than  that  of  California — was  alchemy.  When  men  thought 
that  common  cheap  metals  might  be  transmuted  into  gold,  no  wonder  that  they 
racked  their  brams  to  discover  the  chemical  means  of  effecting  the  transmutation. 
The  world  possessed  many  Oldbucks,  and  many  Dousterswivels,  the  deceived  and  the 
deceivers,  among  the  alchemical  craft  How  the  ardent  students  of  this  mystery  car- 
ried on  their  researches,  sober  history  or  pleasant  romance  have  made  familiar  to 
most  readers;  but  it  is  not  perhaps  so  generally  known,  that  among  our  English 
monarchs,  Edward  IIL,  Henry  I Henry  VI.,  Edward  IV.,  and  Henry  VIII.,  all 
showed  a tendency  to  believe  in  the  transmuting  power  of  alchemy ; and  they  looked 
with  a longing  eye  to  the  possible  enrichment  of  their  exchequer  by  these  means. 
Edward  IIL  encouraged  toe  alchemy  of  Raymond  Lully,  until  hopes  were  dashed 
by  failure.  Henry  IV.  seems  rather  to  have  feared  the  art  than  to  have  relied  on  it 
M a State  engine.  Henry  VI.  patted  on  the  back”  certain  alchemists,  who  prom- 
ised him  a golden  return ; but  on  their  failure,  be  appointed  a commission  of  inqvury, 
as  strangely  constituted  as  any  known  in  our  country,  for  it  consisted  of  two  friars, 
the  queen’s  physician,  a schoolmaster,  an  alderman  of  London,  a fi^monger,  two 
grocers,  and  two  mercers.  Mr.  Rudding,  who  notices  this  commission  in  his  **  Annals 
of  the  Coinage,”  was  not  able  to  discover  any  record  of  the  results  of  the  inquiry. 
That  this  goodly  cluster  of  Henrys  and  Edwards  tailed  to  make  gold  by  the  trans- 
muting procem  was,  perhaps,  after  all  n^ore  a subject  of  regret  than  of  surprise  to 
them ; for  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  det^t  the  cheaters  from  the  cheated  among  the 
worshipers  of  the  philosophers’  stone;”  and  these  worshipers^or  at  least  some 
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of  them,  maj  poeeiblj  ba?e  belonged  qaito  as  much  to  the  former  as  to  the  latter 
class. 

Btdlion^  sterling^  itandard — all  are  terms  employed  in  eoimectlon  wHh  gold  as  a 
coined  metal,  or  as  a metal  about  to  be  coined ; azid  they  let  us  into  some  curious 
facts  concerning  gold  coinage.  When  a bullion  dealer  or  an  accountant  speaks  of 
standard  gold,  or  a jeweler  praises  his  goods  as  being  made  of  fine  gold,  what  is 
meant  by  these  terms  ? And  what  is  sterling  ? And  are  standard,  and  fine,  and  ster- 
ling, three  names  for  the  same  quality  ? 

Perhaps  these  questions  hare  not  been  put  exactly  in  this  form,  but  the  subject  of 
them  must  baye  occurred  to  many  persons.  The  word  sterling  has  now  yery  little 
other  meaning  than  as  a name  for  English  coined  money,  so  wat  a pound  sterling 
means  an  English  pound  coin ; but  originaUy  it  had  a little  wider  meaning.  A pound 
in  money  was,  Mr.  Ending  tells  us,  in  earlier  times  in  England,  equiyalent  to  a pound 
of  silyer;  that  is,  lb.  (silver)  and  £ were  equiyalent.  But  when  this  equality  was, 
from  yarious  causes,  disturbed,  the  word  sterling  was  used  to  designate  the  coined 
silver  money,  whether  of  pure  silver  or  not ; aim  the  same  name  berame  afterwards 
applied  to  gold.  Standard  expresses  the  degree  of  fineness  in  gold.  For  coining 
purposes,  gold  is  almost  invariably  alloyed  with  a little  silver  and  copper,  which 
renders  it  less  flexible  and  more  durable.  A carat,  in  gold  assaying,  is  an  imaginary 
weight  or  rather  ratio ; any  piece  of  gold  is  supposed  to  weigh  twenty-four  carats, 
and  the  fineness  is  expressed  by  the  number  of  carats  of  pure  gold ; it  is  in  fact  only 
a peculiar  mode  of  expressing  the  purity  of  a gold  alloy.  At  different  times  the 
standard  of  English  gold  coins  has  varied  greatly ; but  for  a long  period  back  it  has 
uniformly  been  twenty-two  carats  fine ; that  is,  out  of  every  twenty-four  parts  ^ 
weight,  twenty-two  are  fine  or  pore  gold,  the  remaining  two  being  copper  and  silver. 
The  fine  gold  of  the  jeweler  is  as  nearly  pure  as  can  convenienSy  be  wrought  into 
durable  forms ; but  ordinary  jeweler's  gold  is  much  alloyed. 

Although  gold  coin  for  this  country  is  made  only  at  the  mint,  yet  Birmin^am  is,  in 
some  respects,  the  headquarters  of  the  coining  art  in  modem  times,  chiefly  through 
the  famous  establishment  of  Boulton  A Watt,  at  Sobo.  Birmingham  produces  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  stamped  work  in  brass  and  other  metals ; and  the  die-makers,  who 
make  the  stamps  for  this  process,  are  merely  an  humbler  grade  of  those  who  make  the 
dies  for  coins.  The  dies  are  cut  in  hard  steel  by  hand,  a laborious  and  tedious  opera- 
tion. In  the  last  century  the  fanoous  Soho  establishment  not  only  coined  copper  money 
for  the  English  government,  but  money  of  various  kinds  for  foreign  govemments.  The 
dies  were  produced  by  men  very  eminent  in  that  line ; men  who,  indeed,  have  rightly 
obtained  a niche  among  artistic  worthies.  The  great  establishment,  which  bad  suffered 
much  decline  as  one  alter  another  wealthy  partner  retired  from  it,  was  finally  brokeo 
op  by  an  auction  sale  in  April,  1 850 ; and  on  that  occasion  tbe  lots  exemplified  the 
former  extent  of  the  coining  arrangements.  There  were  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
medals  which  had  appeared  in  various  European  countries  during  the  reign  of  Georro 
III. ; tbe  dies  by  which  these  medals  had  been  stamped ; BriUsb  copper  coins,  and  the 
dies  for  them ; many  varieties  of  French  copper  coins,  with  tbe  dies ; and  a great  va- 
riety of  other  coins,  medals,  and  tokens.  Birmingham  still  makes  copper  coins,  by  the 
ton  weight  at  a time,  for  various  countries.  When  Boulton  A Watt  commenced  coin- 
ing, in  1787,  they  bad  eight  cutting-out  presses,  and  eight  coining  processes.  On  one 
occasion  the  firm  coined  many  tons  of  five-shilling  pieces  for  tbe  British  government, 
of  tbe  silver  obtained  by  the  capture  of  a Spanish  galleon ; a troop  of  soldiers  guarded 
the  premises  while  coining  was  in  operation. 

But  it  is  only  ol  gold — the  shining  tempter,  gold — that  we  have  here  to  speak.  The 
actual  processes  of  coining  are  too  minute  and  technical  to  be  described  nere ; they 
fittingly  find  a place  in  &e  cyclopcedias,  where  the  alloying,  tbe  melting,  the  casting, 
tbe  rolling,  the  cutting,  tbe  stamping,  the  milling,  tbe  assaying,  tbe  weighing — all  come 
under  notice  in  their  proper  order.  But  there  is  one  curious  matter  relating  to  tbe 
career  of  gold  coins,  after  they  come  into  tbe  hands  of  the  public,  which  is  worth  a 
little  attention. 

The  wearing  away  of  gold  coin,  by  the  constant  friction  to  which  it  is  exposed,  is  a 
curious  matter,  both  m^iaoically  and  financially.  No  one  can  say  whither  the  worn 
particles  go ; tbe  pocket,  tbe  purse,  the  skin  of  the  band,  the  wooden  till,  tbe  metal 
cash-box — all  must  rob  tbe  golden  sovereigns  of  something  of  their  weight ; but  we 
cannot  see  the  process  of  diminution,  nor  catch  the  truant  particles  as  they  fly.  Then, 
when  gone,  somebody  must  bear  the  loss,  and  who  shall  this  be  f A baker,  who  takes 
a sovereign  one  day,  and  pays  it  away  to  his  miller  the  next,  does  not  pay  the  veritable 
sovereign  itself— it  is  a little  lighter  than  when  he  received  it ; and  although  even  BIr . 
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OoUod’s  exquisitely  delicate  apparatus  mi^t  uot  be  able  to  detect  the  amount  of  de- 
fidenc^,  yet  deficiency  i^ere  is,  and  seyeral  repetitions  of  it  amount  to  an  appreciable 
quantity. 

From  very  careful  investigations  made  by  the  officers  of  the  mint,  toward  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  it  was  found  that  78  1-lOth  silver  shillings,  taken  as  a fair  average 
from  all  those  then  in  circulation,  were  required  to  make  1 lb.  troy,  whereas  62  is  the 
number  when  new.  Eleven  years  afterward  another  fair  average  was  taken  and  an- 
other examination  made,  when  it  was  found  that  82  9 40th  shillings  were  required  to 
make  a pound.  But  this  diminution  of  weight  is  excessive,  and  is  not  likelv  to  be  ex- 
hibited c*y  the  less  worn  and  more  frequently  renewed  silver  coinage  of  the  present 
day.  Still  it  is  unquestionable  that  the  gold  and  silver  coins  are  exposed  to  daily 
wear  and  diminution.  The  government  requested  Mr.  Cavendish  and  Mr.  Hatchett, 
two  distinguished  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society,  to  make  an  extensive  investigation 
respecting  the  power  of  metals  to  resist  friction,  and  their  results  are  highly  curious. 
They  made  various  alloys  of  silver,  copper,  platina,  iron,  tin,  lead,  bismuth,  manganese, 
nickel,  cobalt,  zinc,  antimony,  and  arsenic,  with  gold.  They  rubbed  plates  of  differrat 
kinds  of  metal  over  each  other  half  a million  times,  to  determine  which  resist  friciioo 
best,  and  they  rotated  similar  pieces  among  each  other  in  a barrel  The  effects  were 
such  as  to  reflect  no  little  credit  on  those,  whoever  they  were,  who  established  the 
standard  of  English  gold  coin ; for  the  English  standard  (22  gold  to  2 alloy)  and  the 
quality  of  the  alloy  (silver  and  copper  combined)  were  found  about  the  best  of  all  the 
combinations  subjected  to  experiment. 

In  1807  the  mmt  officers,  wishing  to  ascertain  how  much  the  current  coin  had  act- 
ually lost  by  wear,  selected  at  random  one  thousand  good  guineas,  from  a banker,  and 
found  that  they  had  lost,  on  an  average,  lOs.  per  cent  in  value.  A hundred  guineas 
from  a shopkeeper’s  till  had  lost  228.  per  cent.  Two  hundred  half-guineas  exhibited  a 
loss  of  428.  per  cent,  the  smallest  coins  being  subjected  to  more  severe  wear  than  the 
larger.  Mr.  Jacob,  a great  authority  on  the  subject  of  the  precious  metal,  has  stated 
it  as  his  opinion,  that,  taking  the  average  of  >all  the  gold  coins  in  this  country,  and  an 
average  of  all  the  hard  usage  to  which  Uie  coins  are  exposed,  each  one  bears  an  anntial 
loss  of  about  1.900th  by  friction,  which  is  a little  more  than  a farthing  in  the  poimd. 
In  silver  coins  the  loss  is  supposed  to  be  five  or  six  times  greater,  owing  to  the  more 
unceasing  circulation  of  silver  than  gold,  and  to  the  less  fitness  of  the  metal  to  bew 
friction.  The  matter  may  be  stated  thus ; Put  900  new  sovereigns  and  900  new  shil- 
lings into  average  ordinary  circulation ; in  twelve  month’s  time  the  former  will  be 
worth  about  899,  and  the  latter  about  894. 

Of  all  the  substances  on  which  man  exercises  his  manufacturing  ingenuity,  gold  is 
perhaps  that  which  admits  of  being  brought  to  the  most  extraordinary  degree  of  fine- 
ness. Many  of  the  productions  in  this  department  of  industry  are  really  “ curiosities.” 
Is  not  a solid,  unbroken,  uniform  sheet  of  gold,  lees  than  l-bOOth  part  Uie  thickness  of 
a sheet  of  ordinary  printing  paper,  a curiosity  ? Is  it  not  a curiosity  to  know  that  one 
ounce  of  gold  may  be  made  to  cover  the  floor  of  an  ordinary  sitting  room ; that  one 
grain  of  gold  will  gild  thirty  coat-buttons ; and  that  the  covering  of  gold  upon  gold 
lace  is  very  far  thinner  than  even  leaf  gold  ? Let  us  glance  a little  at  these  remarka- 
ble productions. 

And  first  for  gold-leaf  and  the  gold-beating  processes  whereby  it  is  produced. 
Gold-leaf,  in  strictness,  it  certamly  is  not ; for  it  is  found  that  a minute  per  centage  of 
silver  and  of  copper  is  necessary  to  give  the  gold  a proper  malleable  Quality — a per 
centage  of  perhaps  one  in  seventy  or  eighty.  The  refiner  manages  this  alloy,  and 
brings  the  costly  product  to  a certain  stage  of  completion ; he  melts  the  gold  and  the 
cheaper  alloys  in  a black-lead  crucible ; he  pours  the  molten  metal  into  an  ingot  mould 
six  or  eight  inches  long ; he  removes  tlie  8olidi6ed  and  cooled  ingot  from  its  mould,  and 
passes  it  repeatedly  between  two  steel  rollers,  until  it  assumes  the  thickness  of  a rib- 
bon ; and  this  ribbon,  about  one-hundredth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  presenting  a 
surface  of  about  five  hundred  square  inches  to  an  ounce,  passes  next  into  the  hands  of 
the  gold-beater. 

The  working- tools,  the  processes,  and  the  products  of  a gold-beater,  are  all  remark- 
able. That  puzzling  material,  gold-beater’s  skin,”  is  an  indispensable  aid  to  him ; it 
is  a membrane  of  extreme  thinness  and  delicacy,  but  yet  tougn  and  strong,  procured 
from  the  intestines  of  the  ox;  eight  hundred  pieces  of  this  ^in, four  inches  square, 
constitute  a packet  with  which  the  gold-beater  labors,  and  thus  he  proceeds : — A hun- 
dred and  fifty  bits  of  ribbon  gold,  an  inch  square,  are  interleaved  with  as  many  vellum 
leaves  four  inches  square ; they  are  beaten  for  a long  time  with  a ponderous  hammer, 
on  a smooth  marble  slab,  until  the  gold  has  thinned  and  expandea  to  the  size  of  the 
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Tellum.  How  the  workman  manages  so  as  to  beat  all  the  pieces  equally,  and  yrt 
beat  none  into  boles,  he  alone  can  answer ; it  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  his  craft  The 
gold  is  liberated  from  its  vellum  prison,  and  each  piece  cut  into  four ; the  hundred 
and  fifty  have  thus  become  six  hundred,  and  these  are  interleaved  with  six  hundred 
piecM  of  gold-beater’s  skin,  which  are  then  packed  into  a compact  mass.  Another 
beating  then  takes  place — more  careful,  more  delicate,  more  precise  than  the  former 
—until  the  gold,  expanded  like  a silk-worm,  so  far  as  its  envelope  will  admit,  requires 
to  be  again  released.  The  leaves  are  again  divided  into  four,  by  which  the  six  hun- 
dred become  twenty  four  hundred;  these  are  divided  into  three  parcels  of  eight 
hundred  each,  and  each  parcel  is  subjected  to  a third  beating.  Heavy  as  the  hammers 
are,  there  are  yet  degrees  of  heaviness ; first,  a sixteen-pounder  gives  its  weigh^ 
thumps,  then  a twelve-pounder,  and  in  this  last  operation  a hammer  of  ten  pounds  u 
employed. 

How,  if  we  exercise  a little  arithmetic,  we  shall  find  that  the  thin  ribbon  of  gold 
has  become  thinner  in  an  extraordinary  degree;  in  fact,  it  is  reduced  to  about  l-180th 
part  of  its  thickness.  A sheet  of  paper  is  equal  in  thickness  to  800  gold  ribbons,  but 
one  gold  ribbon  is  equal  to  180  gold  leaves;  thus  the  little  ingot  of  two  ounces  be- 
comes spread  out  to  a very  large  area.  An  apartment  twelve  feet  square  might  be 
carpeted  with  gold  for  six  or  eight  guineas ; a thin  carpet,  it  is  true,  but  one  of  sound 
honest  gold,  purer  than  even  standard  gold. 

The  implications  of  this  exquisitely  fine  substance  are  numerous  and  varied.  In  th® 
edges  of  books,  in  picture-frames  and  looking-glasses,  in  the  gorgeous  decorations  of  the 
House  of  Lords  and  other  sumptuous  apartments,  in  gilt  leather — we  see  some  among 
the  many  applications  of  gold-leaf  In  all  these  cases  the  gold  is  applied  and  secure 
by  the  aid  of  a particular  kind  of  cement  or  gold  size ; and  this  cement  differs  in 
character,  according  as  the  gold  is  or  is  not  to  be  burnished  with  a smooth  piece  of 
^ate  or  flint.  The  whole  of  the  accompanying  processes  are  full  of  ingenious  “ curio- 
sities,” both  in  the  effects  produced,  and  in  the  modes  of  producing  them ; but  w® 
hasten  to  glance  at  one  of  the  other  forms  of  extremely  delicate  attenuation  of  gpld. 

Gold -lace  is  not  gold-lace.  It  does  not  deserve  this  title,  for  the  gold  is  applied  as 
a surface  to  silver.  It  is  not  even  silver-lace,  for  the  silver  is  applied  to  a foundation 
of  silk.  ^ Therefore,  when  we  are  admiring  the  glittering  splendor  of  gold-lace,  we 
should,  if  “ honor  be  given  where  honor  is  due,”  remember  that  it  is  silk-lace,  with  a 
silver-gilt  coating.  The  silken  threads  for  making  this  material  arc  wound  round 
with  gold  wire,  so  thickly  as  to  conceal  the  silk ; and  the  making  of  this  ^Id  wire  is 
one  of  the  most  singular  mechanical  operations  imaginable.  In  the  first  place,  the  re- 
finer^ prepares  a sedid  rod  of  silver,  about  an  inch  in  thickness ; he  heats  this  rod, 
applies  upon  the  surface  a coating  of  gold-leaf,  burnishes  this  down,  applies  another 
coating,  burnishes  this  down,  and  so  on,  until  the  gold  is  about  one-hundredth  part  the 
Richness  of  the  silver.  Then  the  rod  is  subjected  to  a train  of  processes,  which  brings 
it  down  to  the  state  of  a fine  wire ; it  is  passed  through  holes  in  a steel  plate,  lessen- 
ing step  by  step  in  diameter.  The  gold  never  deserts  the  silver,  but  adheres  closely 
to  it,  and  shares  all  its  mutations;  it  was  one-hundredth  part  the  thickness  of  the 
silver  at  the  beginning,  and  it  maintains  the  same  ratio  to  the  end. 

As  to  the  thinness  to  which  the  gold- coated  rod  of  silver  can  be  brought,  the  limit 
depends  on  the  delicacy  of  human  skill ; but  the  most  wondrous  example  ever  known 
was  brought  forward  by  the  late  Dr.  Wollaston,  a man  of  extraordinary  tact  in  minute 
experiments.  This  is  an  example  of  a solid  gold  wire,  without  any  silver.  He  pro- 
cured a small  rod  of  silver,  bored  a hole  through  it  from  end  to  end,  and  inserted  in 
this  hole  the  smallest  gold  wire  he  could  procure ; he  subjected  the  silver  to  the  usu^ 
wire-drawing  process,  until  he  had  brought  it  to  the  finest  attainable  state ; it  was,  in 
fact,  a silver  wire  as  fine  as  a hair,  with  the  gold  wire  in  its  centre.  How  to  isolate 
this  gold  wire  was  the  next  point:  he  subjected  it  to  warm  nitrous  acid,  by  which  the 
silver  was  dissolved,  leaving  a gold  wire  one  thirty-thousandth  of  an  inch  in  thickness 
— -perhaps  the  thinnest  round  wire  that  the  hand  of  man  has  yet  produced.  But  this 
wire,  though  beyond  all  comparison  finer  than  any  employed  in  manufactures,  does 
not  approach  in  thinness  the  film  of  gold  on  the  surface  of  tne  silver  in  gold-lace.  It 
has  been  calculated  that  the  gold  on  the  very  finest  silver  wire  for  gold-lace  is  not 
more  than  one-third  of  one-millionth  of  an  inch  in  thickness  ; that  is,  not  above  one- 
tenth  the  thickness  of  ordinary  leaf  gold ! The  mind  gets  not  a little  bewildered  by 
these  fractions ; but  we  shall  appreciate  the  matter  in  the  following  way : — Let  ut 
imagine  that  a sovereign  could  oe  rolled  or  beaten  into  the  form  of  a ribbon,  one  inch 
in  width,  and  as  thin  as  this  film ; then  this  ribbon  might  form  a girdle  completely 
round  the  Crystal  Palace,  with  perhaps  **  a little  to  spare.” 
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1,  — SpiritMoliem.  By  John  W.  Edmonds  and  Oeoros  T.  Deztkb,  M.  D.  With  an 
ApModix,  by  Nathaniel  P.  Tallmadon,  late  United  States  Senator,  and  Ooveraor 
of  Wisconsin.  Fourth  Edition.  Svo.,  pp.  606.  New  York:  Partridge  A Brittan. 

2.  — A Discussion  of  the  Facts  and  Philosophy  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Spiritualism, 
By  S.  B.  Bbittan  and  B.  W.  Richmond.  8?o.,  pp.  877.  New  York:  Partridge  A 
Brittan. 

8. — The  Present  Age^  and  Inner  Life:  A Sequel  to  Spiritual  Intercourse — Modem 
Mysteries  Classified  and  Explained.  By  Andrew  Jackson  Davis,  author  of  “Na- 
ture's Divine  Revelations,”  “ Harmonica,”  Ac.  Illustrated  with  Engravings.  8vo, 
pp  281.  New  York:  Partridge  A Brittan. 

Not  the  least  remarkable  among  the  moral  phenomena  of  the  ^e  are  the  various 
manifestations  which,  under  the  names  of  “ rappinp,”  “ table  turnings,”  “ involuntary 
writings  and  speakings,  Ac.,  claiming  spiritual  origin,  though  developed  through  mor- 
tal mediums,  have,  within  the  past  three  or  four  years,  excited  such  profound  and 
wide-spread  interest  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  We  have  not  witne^d  any 
of  these  phenomena,  but  we  are  not  of  those  who  reject  every  new  faith  or  philcwopby 
that  goes  athwart  their  prejudice,  or  because  they  have  not  tested  all  the  miracles 
that  may  be  asserted  as  necessary  to  justify  the  one,  or  examined  all  the  premieesi 
arguments,  and  conclusions  assumed  as  e^ential  to  establish  the  other.  They  are  fit 
twins,  the  bigotry  that  stands  doggedly  in  the  way  of  new  faiths,  refusing  to  test  them, 
and  the  ignorance  which,  bv  the  ipse  dixit  of  its  own  stupidity,  ignores  the  advance* 
of  philosophy.  We  regard  it  as  quite  too  summary  and  unjust  a mode  of  judgment 
to  refuse  a hearing  to  whatever  subject  challenges  our  investigation,  especi^ly  when 
that  subject  is  become  widely  public,  and  exercises  the  attention  of  the  high  and  low, 
the  learned  and  ihe  unlearned;  when  its  discussion  is  confined  to  no  circle  nor  class, 
but  finds  believers  and  advocates  among  statesmen  and  churchmen,  the  latter,  often 
against  their  education,  prejudice,  and  habitual  belief.  Our  investigation  of  the  subject 
of  the  three  volumes  before  us  has  been  of  the  secondary  or  reading  order,  and  some- 
what limited  at  that  As  near  as  we  can  get  at  it  from  data  thus  collated,  the  object 
of  this  remarkable  modem  spirit  unfolding  appears  to  be  to  quicken  and  strengthen 
the  belief  of  mankind  in  God  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul — in  fact,  to  amplify  and 
realize  Christianity,  which,  in  the  “ hands  of  creedsmen  ” and  dogmatists  has  shrunk 
largely  into  mere  theory  and  formalism.  Two  of  the  three  volumes  before  mentioned 
— “ Spiritualism,”  by  Edmonds  and  Dexter,  and  the  “ Discussion  ” between  Brittan 
and  Richmond — cover  almost  the  whole  ground  in  question.  The  first  is  a revelation 
of  experiences  in  regard  to  the  spiritual  phenomena,  prefaced  by  eloquent  expositions 
of  the  spiritual  belief  of  the  joint  authors,  and  appendixed  with  an  interesting  pa^r 
by  ex-senator  Tallmadge.  The  volume  miies  no  pretensions  to  theory  or  philosophy, 
being  rather  a simple,  earnest  record  of  facta,  of  which  the  writers  have  been  cognizant, 
and  of  repeated  spirit  communications,  chiefly  from  the  spirit  of  Lord  Bacom  The 
“Discussion”  is  the  subject  matter  of  a series  of  letters,  written  alternately  (originally 
published  in  the  “ Spiritual  Telegraph  ”)  by  Prof.  S.  B.  Brittan  in  defense  of  the  gen- 
uineness of  ancient  and  modern  spiritualism,  and  Dr.  B.  W.  Richmond,  who  holds  that 
all  the  so-called  spiritual  phenomena  are  traceable  and  referable  to  purely  material 
causes.  The  subject  is  broadly  and  ably  discussed,  and  a great  array  of  facU  and  ar- 
guments brought  to  sustain  both  sides ; but  from  our  reading,  we  must  incline  decid- 
edly to  the  opinion  that  the  material  hypothesis  of  Mr.  Richmond  is  not  sustained. 
The  character  of  the  pther  work,  by  Andrew  Jackson  Davis,  the  celebrated  “ Pough- 
keepsie seer,”  may  be  somewhat  inferred  from  its  title.  It  throws  much  curious  and 
interesting  light  upon  the  general  subject  under  notice.  The  perusal  of  these  three 
volumes,  for  which  we  are  under  obligation  to  the  publishers,  will  hardly  disincline  ua 
from  looking  further  into  the  matter,  as  opportunity  shall  permit 

4. — Borne  Scenes  and  Home  Sounds:  Or,  The  World  from  My  Window.  By  H. 
Marion  Stephens.  12mo.,  pp.  288.  Boston:  Fetridge  A Co. 

This  volume  of  sketches  is  very  pleasantly  and  amusingly  written.  Some  of  the 
pieces  have  appeared  before  in  the  “American  Union,”  “ Gleason’s  Pictorial,”  and  other 
papers.  The  subjects  are  various.  Many  of  them  show  considerable  merit  ^ 
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— Health  Trip  to  the  Tropiee.  By  N.  P.  Willis.  12moi,pp.  421.  New  York  : 
Charles  Scribner. 

A series  of  letters  descriptive  of  his  visit  to  the  tropical  reg^ions.  Most  delight- 
folly  written,  and  exceedingly  entertaining.  He  gives  an  account  of  his  trip  to  the 
Bermudas,  St  Thomas,  Martinique,  also  an  insight  into  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  imtives  of  these  islands ; the  attractions  of  Uie  climate,  so  soothingly  adapted  to 
the  invalid;  the  appearance  of  the  country,  Ac.  His  jaunt  throu^  some  of  the 
Southern  States,  and  his  visit  to  the  MammoUi  Cave  of  Kentucky,  is  finely  described. 
The  many  incidents  interwoven  in  these  sketches,  of  life  in  those  regions,  from  the 
graceful  pen  of  the  author,  added  to  his  superior  power  of  description,  give  a charm 
to  the  book  quite  captivating.  The  perusal  of  the  letters  will  afford  a rich  entertain- 
ment, both  amusing  and  profitable  to  the  general  reader.  To  the  invalid,  this  tropic^ 
pilgrimage  may  be  beneficial  as  an  inducement  to  try  the  effects  of  these  genial 
aimes,  which  are  so  easy  of  access,  for  the  restoration  of  health  and  spirits,  which 
benefit  the  author  so  fuUy  realized. 

6.  — lAfe  on  the  Plains  and  among  the  Diggings : Being  Scenes  and  Adventures  of  an 
Overl^d  Journey  to  California.  With  particular  Incidents  of  Route,  Mistakes,  and 
Sufferings  of  the  Emigrants — The  Indian  Tribes— The  Present  and  the  Future  of 
the  Great  West  By  A.  Dxlamo.  pp.  884.  Auburn  A Buffido:  Miller,  Orton  A 
MuUigan. 

The  title  of  this  book  is  suggestive  of  its  contents.  Mr.  Delano  was  one  of  a com- 
pany who  left  Dayton,  Ohio,  April  6th,  1849,  and  traveled  the  wild  wastes  between 
the  Missouri  River  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  He  portrays  with  much  vividness  the  trials 
and  difficulties  of  various  kinds  which  marked  their  course  through  this  perilous  jour- 
ney. Id  his  short  sojourn  with  the  Indians  of  California,  he  is  able  to  give  much  that 
is  interesting  in  regard  to  their  mode  of  life,  habits,  Ac.  Also  the  hardships  which  the 
early  emigrants,  especially  the  miners,  encountered,  showing  how  a vast  work  was  un- 
dertoken and  completed  by  individual  enterprise,  in  overcoming  the  natural  barriers 
of  the  climate  and  the  face  of  the  country  in  gold  digging.  Hu  own  experience  and 
toat  of  others  is  written  by  him  in  the  form  of  a diary,  which  gives  a freshness  to  the 
incidents  and  adventures  related.  The  reader  will  find  it  both  amusing  and  instructive. 

7.  — Early  Engagements,  and  Florence.  (A  Sequel)  By  Mabt  Feaxee.  12mo.,  pp. 

281.  Cincinnati : Moore,  Anderson,  Wilstack  A Keys. 

The  scenes  are  laid  in  the  South  and  West  The  story  unfolds  the  evils  resulting 
from  the  rashness  and  thoughtlessness  with  which  early  engagements  and  marriages 
are  too  frequently  attended.  Marriage  is  a sacred  institution,  made  so  by  the  Creator 
for  the  happiness  of  the  race.  To  attain  its  tnie  end,  all  matrimonial  alliances  should 
bo  entered  mto  thoughtfully,  reverently,  soberly.  Such  unions  only  will  be  followed 
by  His  blessing,  consecrated  and  become  holy,  and  made  productive  of  true  happiness. 
By  this  simple  story,  founded  on  the  above  sentiments,  the  object  of  the  book  is  pleas- 
antly, forcibly,  and  truthfully  illustrated. 

8.  — Oriental  aud  Sacred  Scenes : From  Notes  of  Travel  in  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Pal- 

estine. By  Fishxe  Howe.  l2mo.,  pp.  407.  New  York  : M.  W.  Dodd. 

A fellow- traveler  with  the  author  of  this  work  truly  remarks  that  there  are  many 
boo^  on  the  lands  of  the  Bible,  but  few  reliable  ones — and  fewer  still  from  intelligent 
Christian  laymen,  unprofessional  and  unpoetic.  Although  the  present  volume  does  not 
profess  to  occupy  the  sphere  of  critical  investigation  or  elaborate,  historic,  and  anti- 
quarian research,  it  nevertheless  contains  much  m relation  to  the  scenes,  mannersi,  and 
customs  of  the  parts  vbited  by  the  author  that  will  interest  not  only  the  biblical  stu- 
dent, but  the  general  reader.  It  is  illustrated  with  maps,  and  a number  of  highly- 
colored  engravinga 

9.  — Romantic  Incidents  in  the  Lives  of  the  Qneens  of  England  By  J.  P.  Smith,  Eeq., 
author  of  “ Stanfield  Hall,”  “ Amy  Lawrence,”  Ac.  12mo.  New  York:  Garrett  A Oo, 
This  volume  furnishes  another  illustration  of  the  trite  but  truthful  proverb,  that 

history  is  more  interesting  than  romance.  There  is  certainly  much  of  the  latter  in  the 
lives  of  the  personages  pictured  in  the  present  publication.  It  contains  agreeably 
written  sketenes  of  incidents  in  the  lives  of  Elizabeth  Woodville,  Queen  consort  of 
Edward  IV.,  Eleanora  of  Aquitaine,  Queen  consort  of  Henry  IV.,  Matilda  of  Flanders, 
Queen  consort  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  Matilda  Atheling,  Queen  consort  of 
Henry  L The  volume  is  illustrated  with  several  very  pretty  engravings. 
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10.  — Autobiography  of  an  Actress ; or  Eight  Years  on  the  Stage,  By  Anna  Ooea 
Mow  ATT.  12mo.,  pp.  448.  Boeioo : Ticknor,  Heed  <&  Fields. 

Mrs.  Mowatt,  known  to  the  world  as  a successful  dramatist  and  actress,  becomes 
more  truly  known  and  appreciated  as  we  peruse  the  record  of  her  life’s  experiences. 
She,  who  graced  her  profession  by  her  life,  shows  that  any  calling,  however  stigma- 
tized byjpopular  opinion,  can  be  honored  and  elevated  by  tne  example  of  such  a char- 
acter. The  history  of  her  childhood,  her  marriage,  the  reverses  of  fortune,  which 
resulted  in  the  surrender  of  her  loved  home,  are  touchingly  portrayed.  We  admire 
her  artistic  and  literary  abilities ; but  aside  from  these  attainments,  we  honor  her  for 
her  true  moral  courage,  exhibited  in  her  whole  career,  public  and  private.  All  who 
read  her  history  will  see  what  faith,  accompanied  with  indomitable  courage,  can  ac- 
complish. We  see  a physically  feeble  woman  surmounting  difficulties,  struggling 
with  opposition,  enduring  trials  of  every  kind  with  a fearless  fortitude.  The  l^ok  is 
nmplv  and  beautifully  written,  and  cannot  fail  to  answer  the  design  for  which  it  was 
intended,  viz.,  to  inspire  every  struggling  sister  in  the  great  human  family  with  cour- 
age to  meet  severest  trials,  and  to  look  upon  them  as  blessings  in  disguise — to 
strengthen  the  heart  and  hands  in  the  performance  of  daily  duties,  however  hardly 
paid 

11.  — WbmanU  Medical  Ghiide,  ‘Containing  Essays  on  the  Physical,  Moral,  and  Edu- 
cational Development  of  Females,  and  the  Homeopathic  Treatment  of  their  Diseases 
in  all  periods  or  Lifs ; together  with  Directions  for  the  Remedial  Use  of  Water  and 
Gymnastics.  By  J.  H.  Pultb,  M.  D.  12mo,pp.  886.  Cincinnati : Moore,  Ander- 
son, WiLstack  Seys.  New  York  : Newman  A Iveson. 

The  spread  of  Homeopathy  throughput  the  country,  during  the  lai^t  ten  years,  has 
been  great,  beyond,  we  are  told,  the  expectations  of  its  most  sanguine  advocates.  That 
it  is  daily  increasing,  any  one  who  takes  cognizance  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  world, 
must  acknowledge.  As  an  evidence  of  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  g^eat 
Dumber  of  works  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  Homeopathy,  and  the  increasing  de- 
mand for  such  works.  True  or  false,  it  numbers  among  its  advocates,  laymen  and 
leaders  of  education,  intelligence,  and  rehuement.  The  object  of  the  present  volume 
is  to  supply  a want  felt  by  women  who  have  heretofore  taken  their  ideas  of  physical 
educatioo,  hygiene,  dec.,  from  Allopathic  writers,  but  now,  since  their  conversion  to  Ho- 
meopathy, e^ect  the  Homeopatnic  practitioners  to  furnish  them  with  similar  in- 
structions. This,  the  first  work  on  the  topics  embraced  in  the  title  page  quoted,  is 
designed  to  supply  the  want  referred  to  above. 

12.  — Homeopathic  Domestic  Medicine,  By  J.  Lacrie,  M.  D.,  Member  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  Edinburgh,  Senior  Physician  of  the  Westminster  and  Lambeth 
Homeopathic  Medical  Institution  Dispensary.  Arranged  as  a Practical  Work  for 
Students:  Containing  a Glossary  of  Medical  Terms.  Sixth  American  Edition,  En- 
larged and  Improved.  By  A.  Gerard  Hall,  M.  D.  8vo.,  pp.  826.  New  York; 
Wm.  Radde. 

In  reproduciqg  the  present  edition  (the  sixth)  Dr.  Laurie,  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished writers  and  practitioners  of  the  school,  has  made  such  additions  and  Alterations 
as  he  regarded  essential  in  assisting  the  patients  or  administration.  The  success  of  the 
work  in  England,  and  the  exhaustion  of  five  previous  editions  in  the  United  Sta^, 
would  naturally  lead  to  the  inference  that  it  had  fulfilled  its  mission  of  dispensing 
healing  aid  to  invalids,  and  supplied  the  requirements  of  those  who  need  a manual  of 
the  kind.  Dr.  Hall,  the  American  editor,  has  added,  in  an  appendix,  articles  on  “ The 
Pulse,  and  Circulation  of  the  Blood,”  “ Conditions  of  Sleep,  ’ and  “ Conditions  of  the 
Heart,”  which  add  materially  to  the  value  of  the  work.  The  glossary  of  medical  terms 
employed  in  and  appended  to  this  work  will  be  useful  to  thoee  who  nave  not  made  the 
tecmficalities  of  medicine  a study. 

18. — The  Lost  Prince:  Facts  tending  to  prove  the  Identity  of  Louis  the  Seventeenth 
of  France  and  the  Rev.  Eleazar  Williams,  Missionary  among  the  Indians  of  North 
America.  By  John  H.  Hanson. 

This  volume  exhibits  an  outline  of  the  results  of  the  investigation  into  the  history  of 
the  Rev.  Eleazar  Williams,  and  seeks  to  establish  as  a historical  fiict  the  identity  of 
the  Indian  Missionary  with  Louis  XVII.  of  France.  The  author  of  this  interesti^ 
book  has  grouped  together  many  circumstances,  and  produced  documents  which  will 
be  very  apt  to  convince  the  reader  on  a perusal  that  we  really  have  “ a Bourbon 
among  us.^’ 
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14. — Uxitorical  (JoUutiont  0/  Georgia;  Compiled  from  Original  Records  and  Offi- 
cial Documents.  Bj  the  ftev.  Qcobgb  White,  M.  A.,  author  of  the  “ Statistics  of 
Georgia.”  New  York:  Pudnej  A Russell.  8vo.,  pp.  688. 

Mr.  White  has  embodied  in  this  volume  the  most  interesting  facts,  traditions,  bio- 
graphical sketches,  anecdotes,  and  whatever  else  relates  to  the  history  of  Georgia, 
and  from  the  very  charter  of  the  colony  given  to  Gen.  Oglethorpe  by  king  George  IL, 
not  an  incident  of  any  note  is  omitted.  The  revolutionary  struggle,  with  its  le^ndaij 
tales  and  stories,  occupies  a large  space ; Indian  affairs  are  also  prominent,  with  then 
traditionary  wars,  love  stories,  treaties,  Ac.  A large  portion  of  the  value  of  the  vol- 
ume is  in  the  immense  number  of  official  documents  it  contains,  which,  of  coarse,  are 
the  highest  authority  for  the  matters  of  which  they  treat.  The  descriptions  of  the 
counties,  and  the  natural  curiosities  to  be  found  in  each,  are  very  fully  treated  of  and 
illustrated  by  engravings  of  various  sorts.  The  biographies  of  distinguished  individ- 
aals  are  a leading  feature  of  the  work,  as  are  their  portraits  among  the  numerous  em- 
bellishments. The  eftgravings  are  generally  remarkably  good  for  a work  of  this 
kind,  though  they  are  not  a little  unequal  in*  merit  The  print,  paper,  and  gettiDg 
up  are  a high  credit  to  the  enterprising  publishers,  Messrs.  Pudney  A Russell. 

16. — Autographi  for  Freedom.  By  Julia  Geiffitbs.  12mo.,  pp.  809.  New  York: 
James  C.  Derby.  Auburn : Aldeo,  Beardsley  A Cct 

In  commending  this,  the  second  volume  of  ^ The  Autographs  of  Freedom  ” to  the 
public,  the  Anti  Slavery  .Society,  under  whose  auspices  it  appears,  through  their  Sec- 
retary, J ulia  Griffiths,  congratulate  themselves  and  the  friends  of  freedom  generally 
on  the  progress  made  during  the  past  year  by  the  cause  to  which  the  book  is  devoted.* 
The  volume  contains  original  letters,  sketches,  and  poems  from  many  of  the  most  tal- 
ented anti  slavery  men  and  women  in  the  United  States,  with  their  {fac  simile)  auto- 

nhs.  It  is  also  illustrated  with  portraits  (in  the  best  style  of  line  engraving)  of 
Giddings,  Antoinette  L,  Brown,  William  W.  Brown,  Lewis  Tappan,  Horace  Gree- 
ley, Gerrit  Smith,  Charles  L.  Reason,  Frederic  Douglass,  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Wm. 
H.  Seward,  Harriet  B.  Stowe,  Ac.,  each  of  whom  have  contributed  to  the  value  and 
interest  of  the  work. 

16. — A History  of  Roman  Classical  JAierature. — By  R.  W.  Beownb,  M.  H.  Ph.  D, 
Prebendary  of  St.  Paul’s,  and  Professor  of  Classical  Literature  in  Kings  College, 
London.  8vo.,  pp.  620.  Philadelphia : Blanchard  A Lea. 

Those  who  have  read  the  author’s  history' of  Greek  Literature  will  need  no  recom- 
mendation for  the  present  volume.  Like  that,  it  meets  a waut  long  felt,  presenting, 
as  it  does,  to  the  student  and  general  reader,  information  widely  dispersed  through  a 
great  variety  of  publications.  The  work  is  written  in  perspicuous,  elegant,  and  agree- 
able style. 

17. — Conversion : Its  Theory  and  Process  PracticaUy  Delineated.  By  Rev.  Tiibodou 
Spencer.  8vo.,  pp.  408.  New  York:  M.  W.  Dodd. 

The  objects  of  this  work,  as  stated  in  the  preface,  are  “ to  enlighten  the  inquirer  in 
relation  to  his  duty  to  God ; to  encourage  the  believer  in  faith  and  hope ; and  to  aid 
the  churches  in  advancing  the  work  of  ^ce  in  their  congregations.”  The  writer  ii 
an  ” orthodox  ” minister,  and  his  work  will  no  doubt  meet  with  great  favor  from  the 
many  who  sympathize  with  his  theological  views. 

18. — Life  Scenes:  Scenes  Sketched  in  Light  and  Shadow  from  the  World  Around  Us. 
By  Francis  A.  Darivaob.  With  Illustrations  by  S.  W.  Rowse,  engraved  by  Baker, 
Smith,  and  Andrewa  12mo.,  pp.  408.  Boston:  B.  B.  Mussey. 

The  contents  of  this  volume  have  for  the  most  part  appeared  from  time  to  time  in 
the  leading  magazines  and  journals  of  the  day.  The  stories,  the  materials  for  which 
have  been  gathered  from  various  sources,  are  well  told ; and  the  sketches  written  in 
the  intervals  of  relaxation  from  labor  are  replete  with  agreeable  thoughts,  embodied 
in  chaste  and  graceful  words. 

19. — Huf eland's  Art  of  Prolonging  Life,  Edited  by  Erasmus  Wiisok,  F.  R 8. 
18mo.,  pp.  828.  Boston : Ticknor,  Reed  A Fields. 

This  work  has  long  enjoyed  a wide  reputation  in  Germany.  It  was  first  translated 
into  English  in  1797.  The  public  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Wilson  for  restoring  to  bis  sphere 
of  usefulness  an  able  and  accomplished  instructor.  It  is  replete  with  sound  and 
practical  suggestions  00  the  subject  of  which  it  treats. 
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of  the  Art  of  War  ; or  a New  Analytical  Oompend  of  the  Principal 
Oombinatioru  of  Strategy^  of  Grand  Tactiee^  and  of  Military  Policy.  By  Baron 
Dr  Jomini,  Oeoeral'in 'Chief  and  Aid*de*CAtnp  General  to  hie  Majeetj  the  Emperor 
of  the  Rueeiae.  Tranelated  from  the  French  by  Major  (>.  F.  Winship,  Assistant 
Adjntant- General.  U.  S.  A.,  and  Lieut  E.  £.  McLean,  Ut  Infantry,  U.S.  A.  12mo. 
pp.  363.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam  A Co. 

This  Tolume  was  hrst  published  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1837,  and  dedicated  to  the 
Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  who,  from  the  present  aspect  of  affairs,  may  find  it  neces- 
sary to  refer  to  its  table  of  contents  on  the  si^jectmatter  of  the  treatise.  It  discusses 
the  present  theory  of  war  and  its  utility,  and  defines  the  six  branches  of  the  art  It 
has  chapters  on  the  policy  and  the  philosophy  of  war,  on  strategy,  grand  tactics,  and 
battles ; logistics  on  the  practical  art  of  moving  armies,  the  formation  and  employ- 
ment of  troops  for  combat,  Ac.  If  the  philosophy  of  Davis,)  Robinson,  Bnttan, 
Edwards,  and  other  spiritualists  of  our  time,  necomee  universal,  the  **  Art  of  War,**  (so 
artistically  and  scientifically  delineated  by  Baron  De  Jomini,)  will  become  a relic  of 
man's  undeveloped  materi^  infancy. 

21.  — Lectures  on  Female  Scripture  Characters.  By  Wm.  Jay,  author  of  “ Morning  and 
Evening  Exercises.”  12mo.,  pp.  861.  New  York;  R.  Carter  A Brothers. 

This  is  the  last  published  work  of  the  venerable  author.  It  consists  of  a series  of 
lectures  on  the  female  biography  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  Scriptures.  The 
prelfu:e  of  the  author  is  dated  '‘Perry  Place,  December,  1853,”  and  while  the  last 
sheet  of  the  work  was  passing  through  the  press,  the  author  was  summoned  to  the 
roiritual  world.  He  died  on  Tuesday,  December  27,  1868,  at  the  advanced  age  of  84. 
IHie  subjects  of  the  lectures  are — the  Shunamitc  ; Mary  Magdalene ; Hannah ; Anna, 
the  Prophetess;  the  Woman  of  Canaan;  the  Woman  who  anointed  the  Saviour’s 
head;  the  Poor  Widow;  the  Penitent  Sinner;  the  Woman  of  Samaria;  Lydia;  Dor- 
cas ; the  Elect  Lady ; the  Deformed  Daughter  of  Abraham ; Martha  and  Mary,  and 
Lot’s  Wife.  In  commenting  on  the  female  characters  of  the  past,  the  preacher  feels 
himself  unfettered  and  able  to  deal  freely  with  the  faults  as  well  as  the  excellencies 
of  woman,  leaving  the  application  to  the  consciences  and  the  discretion  of  a present 
audience. 

22.  — Lewie  ; or  the  Bended  Twig.  By  Cousin  Cioilt,  author  of  “ Silver  Lake  Stories,” 
Ac.,  Ac.  l2mo.,  pp.  844.  New  York:  James  0.  Derby.  Auburn : Alden,  Beards- 
ley A Co. 

Most  of  the  incidents  in  this  narrative  are  substantially  true,  illustrating  the  de- 
plorable effects  of  neglect  of  rightly  training  and  guiding  the  waywardness  of  child- 
Dood.  The  career  of  Lewie  is  traced  through  a petted  youth,  an  ungovemed  man- 
hood, and  bis  sufferings  are  depicted  by  the  terrible  consequences  res^ting  from  an 
uncontrolled  temper.  Many  other  scenes  and  incidents  are  interwoven  in  the  story, 
which  make  it  pleasant  and  attractive.  But  the  moral  of  the  book  is  inestimable,  and 
its  being  founded  on  facts  will  make  it  more  acceptable  to  the  render.  The  writer 
cannot  fiiil  to  be  good,  ns  she  so  faithfully  portrays  the  evils  which  owe  their  origin 
to  the  criminal  neglect  of  proper  parental  discipline. 

28. — The  Jew  of  Verona  : an  Historical  Tale  of  the  Italian  Revolutions  of  1846-9. 
Translated  from  the  Second  Revised  Italian  Edition.  2 vols.,  12mo.,pp.  418  and 
877.  Baltimore : John  Murphy  A Co. 

The  translation  and  publication  of  this  work,  we  are  informed,  was  undertaken  at 
the  solicitation  of  many  eminent  Catholics,  who,  having  read  the  work  in  the  original, 
were  desirous  of  having  it  circulated  among  Catholics  in  the  United  States.  Father 
Bresciani,  the  author,  was  an  eye-witness  to  many  of  the  events  which  he  relates,  for 
the  truth  of  which  be  vouches.  The  principal  object  of  the  author  in  preparing  the 
work  was,  it  seems,  to  expose  the  **  wicked  tendency  and  the  treacherous  designs  of 
the  secret  societies.”  Of  these  associations  be  draws  the  most  vivid  pictures. 

24. — The  Life  and  Labors  of  St.  Augustine.  Translated  from  the  German  of  Dr 
Philip  Sohafp,  Professor  of  Theology  at  Mercersburg,  Pa.,  by  Rev  T.  C.  Porter. 
12mo.,  pp.  160.  New  York:  J.  0,  Riker. 

In  this  little  volume  we  are  presented  with  a condensed  but  comprehensive  picture 
of  the  life  and  labors  of  that  eminent  saint,  who  alone  of  all  the  ancient  fathers  stood 
high  in  favor  with  the  Reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  exerted  a mighty  influ- 
eooe  over  them,  as  well  as  over  the  preceding  generations. 
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25.  — Second  Feetivcd  of  the  Sont  of  New  Hampthire,  Celebrated  in  Boeton,  NoTem* 
ber  2,  1863  ; iDcluding,  also,  an  account  of  the  proceedings  in  Boston  on  the  day  of 
the  Funeral  at  Mars^eld,  and  the  subsequent  obsequies,  commemoratiTe  of  the 
death  of  Daniel  Webster,  their  late  President  Phonographically  reported  by 
Alexander  £.  Felton.  8vo.,  pp.  229.  Boston:  James  French  h Co. 

Few,  if  any,  of  the  States  of  the  great  American  Union  have  sent  forth  more  tal- 
ented or  distin^ished  men  than  New  Hampshire — men  who  in  other  States  have  be- 
come eminent  in  almost  every  pursuit  in  life — as  able  statesmen,  as  learned  jurists, 
as  upright  and  successful  merchants,  and  as  clever  and  intelligent  mechanics.  The 
speeches  and  letters  in  the  volume  before  us,  (which  may  be  regarded  as  a historical 
work  of  increasing  interest,)  exhibits  in  a lively  manner  the  social  character,  ener^, 
and  indomitable  love  of  early  home  associations  which  were  recalled  by  the  festivities 
of  the  occasion.  The  volume  is  illustrated  with  several  portraits,  and  published  by 
Mr.  French — a worthy  son  of  New  Hampshire — in  a very  creditable  style. 

26.  — RiM  of  the  Bible  in  our  Schools.  By  Oeorqe  B.  Chbevse.  18mo.,pp.  808* 
New  York:  Robert  Carter  A Brothers. 

The  argument  in  this  little  volume  is  constructed  with  special  reference  to  some 
endeavors  to  commend  to  the  Christian  oommunity  the  banishment  of  the  Bible  from 
our  common  schools.  Dr.  Oheever  has  presented  that  argument  in  a clear,  if  not  con- 
vincing light,  and  with  his  usual  ability. 

27 .  — Light  ofi  the  Dark  River  ; or  Memorials  of  Mrs.  Henrietta  A.  L.  Hamblin, 
Missionary  in  Turkey.  By  MAEQARBrrA  Woods  Lawre.nob.  12mo,  pp.  821. 
Boston : Ticknor,  Reed  A Fields. 

These  reminiscences  of  Mrs.  Hamblin  are  prepared  by  a dear  personal  friend,  and 
dedicated  to  the  children  of  the  deceased  still  in  their  Orient  home.  This  memoir  is 
a portraiture  of  a life  sacredly  devoted  to  the  duties  of  humanity.  She  felt  herself 
early  called  to  a mission  in  a foreign  land,  and  when  the  opportunity  presented  itself, 
nobly  consecrated  her  life  to  the  cause  wnich  she  deemed  so  sacred.  There,  in  Con- 
stantinople, away  from  kindred  and  home,  Mrs.  Hamblin  cheerfully  and  zealously 
labored  for  that  which  was  so  dear  to  ber  heart.  Amid  much  trial  and  suffering  she 
spent  her  life,  firm  to  her  ideas  of  duty,  sustained  by  her  faith,  doing  all  the  good  in 
her  power,  until  sickness  came  upon  ner,  when,  after  a few  months,  she  died,  true  to 
the  cause  she  had  so  faithfully  served.  The  book  has  a melancholy  interest  on  ac- 
count of  the  sadness  of  the  memorials ; yet  the  reader  must  be  impressed  with  the 
beautiful  simplicity  and  unostentatious  piety  breathing  through  its  pages  and  per- 
vading every  sentiment 

28.  — The  Bloodstone.  By  Donald  MacLeod,  Author  of  “ Pynnshurst,”  “ Life  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,”  etc.  12mo.,  pp.  216.  New  York;  Charles  Scribner. 

A record  of  the  author’s  life,  his  sojourn  in  Germany,  his  college  life,  marriage,  and 
return  to  bis  native  country.  With  the  record  be  gives  his  reveries  during  lua  resi- 
dence on  the  Rhine,  in  **  quaint  old  Aldermach.’*  The  chief  incident  of  the  story,  upon 
which  the  title  of  the  book  has  originated,  is  very  thrillingly  and  effectively  related. 
The  ” Bloodstone  ” was  a badge  worn  by  the  members  of  a secret  society,  and  the  de- 
sign of  this  volume  is  to  illustrate  and  unfold  the  disastrous  consequences  which  some- 
times ensue  from  binding  one’s  self  to  secret  ties  and  bonds  of  mystery,  to  a portion  of 
the  race.  The  author  shows  some  of  the  evil  effects  of  this  fraternity,  which  was  but 
one  of  many  instituted  in  Germany  at  that  time,  and  relates  his  own  experience  as  a 
member.  The  story  connected  with  the  record  of  his  life  adds  greatly  to  the  interest 
of  the  book.  It  is  well  worth  a perusal 

29.  — Letters  to  a Youtm  Man,  and  Otlier  Papers.  By  Thomas  Di  Quincbt,  author  of 
**  Confessions  of  an  English  Opium  Eater, ’^<kc.,  Ac.  18mo.,  pp.  800.  Boston : Tick- 
nor, Reed  A Fields. 

The  last  published  volume  of  the  complete  works  of  De  Quincey.  One  hundred 
pages  of  the  present  volume  is  occupied  with  the  letters  of  the  author  to  a young 
man  whose  eciucation  has  been  neglected  in  his  youth ; the  remainder  of  the  volume 
contains  essays  on  Conversation,  Language,  French  and  English  Manners,  California 
and  the  Gold  Mania,  Ac. 
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Art.  i.  — MAURY’S  SAIIIR6  DIRECTIONS.* 

Wb  have  in  this  book,  with  its  unpretending  and  uninviting  title,  another 
instance  of  the  great  results  that  spring  from  small  facts  and  simple  ideas. 
We  will  not  venture  to  compare  the  results  before  us  with  those  that  sprang 
from  Newton’s  apple  or  Galvani’s  frog,  for  from  one  we  have  the  great  law 
of  gravitation,  and  from  the  other  the  magnetic  telegraph ; but  we  will  ven- 
ture to  assert  that  since  the  invention  of  the  mariner’s  compass,  and  its  great 
adjunct,  the  chronometer,  no  such  boon  has  been  given  to  Commerce,  and 
through  it  to  civilization,  as  this  book  confers. 

The  small  and  apparently  unimportant  fact  that  when  a commander  was 
appointed,  for  the  first  time,  to  a ship  bound  firom  a port  in  the  United 
States  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  he  naturally  enough  asked  some  other  captain,  fa- 
miliar with  the  route,  to  point  out  the  best  course  to  steer  in  order  to  make 
the  quickest  passage,  turned  over  in  the  philosophic  and  comprehensive  mind 
of  the  author,  gave  birth  to  the  simple  idea  of  collecting  and  setting  forth 
the  experience  and  knowledge  of  all. 

With  the  hearty  co-operation  and  support  of  Commodores  Crane,  War- 
rington, and  Morris,  successive  Chiefs  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  and  Hy- 
drography, and  backed  by  the  authority  of  the  Navy  Department  under 
Mason,  Preston,  Graham,  Kennedy,  and  Dobbin,  Mr.  Maury  set  himself  ear- 
nestly to  work  in  the  collection  of  his  facts. 

Circulars  were  issued,  addressed  to  the  commanders  of  merchant  vessels 
trading  on  every  sea,  inviting  their  co-operation  in  the  work ; but  these  were 
slow  to  take  the  idea.  They  required  facts  and  proof,  not  reasoning ; and 


* Explanations  and  Sailing  Directions  to  accompany  the  Wiad  and  Current  Charts,  approved  by 
Com.  Charles  Morris,  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Ordnance  and  Uydrogr>>phy ; and  pnblisbed  by  authority 
of  Hon.  J.  C.  Dobbin,  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  By  M.  P.  Madrt,  LU  D.,  Lieut  of  U.  8.  Navy,  Super* 
intendent  of  National  Observatory.  Sixth  EdiUon,  enlarged  and  improved.  Philadelphia : E.  C.  4s 
J.  Biddle.  1854. 
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it  was  accordingly  determined  to  start  with  what  conld  be  gathered  from 
log-books  of  the  navy,^re  erved  in  the  Bureau  of  H\drography.  No  great 
number  of  these  could  be  found,  nor  were  they  very  valuable,  because  they 
had  not  been*kept  with  reference  to  this  work ; yet  enough  was  gathered  to 
induce  Mr.  Maury  to  express  the  opinion  that  there  was  a shorter  and  better 
route  to  Rio  than  the  one  usually  pursued.  The  bark  W.  H.  D.  C.  Wright, 
of  Baltimore,  Jackson,  commander,  was  the  first  to  try  this  new  route.  She 
crossed  the  line  in  longitude  31  degrees  west  on  the  twenty -fourth  day  out, 
«(the  usual  time  before  was  forty-one  days,)  and  made  the  trip  to  Rio  and 
back  in  seventy-five  days.  We  have  known  a vessel  over  one  hundred  days 
in  going  out  alone. 

This  was  enough : it  was  the  proof  the  merchant  captain  required.  One 
by  one,  they  gave  in  adhesion  to  the  plan. 

Ship  after  ship  joined  the  corps  of  observers,  so  that  more  than  a thousand 
navigators  are  now  busied  night  and  day,  in  all  patts  of  the  world,  in  making  ob- 
servations, and  gratuitously  oolleeting  materials  of  great  value  to  science.  Com- 
merce, and  navigation.  Never  before  has  there  been  such  a corps  of  observers 
scattered  over  the  world,  yet  laboring  together,  and  acting  in  concert  with  regard 
to  any  system  or  subject  of  philosophic  research.  Pages  107,  108. 

Let  us  now  see  what  results  have  been  already  obtained  fix>m  the  obser- 
vations of  this  corps  in  the  hands  of  Lieut.  Maury. 

The  average  passage  to  the  equator  of  vessels  bound  from  ports  in  the 
United  States  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  before  the  revelations  of  the  Wind  and  Cur- 
rent Charts,  was  forty-one  days ; the  average  now  is  a fraction  short  of  thirty 
days.  The  **  Sea  Serpent  ” went  it  in  eighteen  days  in  the  month  of  March  ; 
and  the  captain  of  the  “ Stag  Hound  ” believes  he  would  have  noade  it  in 
sixteen,  but  for  the  loss  of  his  main  topmast,  which  deprived  him  of  the 
main  topsail  for  nine,  and  of  all  the  topgallant  sails  for  twelve  days.  It  is 
to  be  underetood  that  all  difficulties  in  the  passage  to  Rio  are,  as  a general 
rule,  surmounted  when  the  “line”  is  crossed. 

The  author  thus  modestly  and  gracefully  alludes  to  the  great  benefit  here 
conferred  upon  Commerce: — 

A saving  of  25  per  cent  in  time  for  all  the  men  and  the  Commerce  that  pass 
that  way,  is  certainly  an  achievement  which  those  who  have  co-operated  and 
worked  together  to  bring  about  may  well  contemplate  with  pleasure  and  satis- 
faction. And  who  are  they  ? Sailor-men  all ! — the  navigator  who  has  assisted 
in  the  collection  of  materials,  and  the  brother  officer  who  has  so  faithfully  and 
patiently  helped  to  discuss  them  here.  Page  545. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Maury  did  not  meet  with  both  opposi- 
tion and  difficulty  in  the  prosecution  of  his  enterprise.  There  is  no  class  of 
people  more  opinionated,  or  who  more  dislike  innovation,  than  old  sailors ; 
and  it  is  not  until  within  the  last  few  years  that  most  of  them  have  risen 
superior  to  their  prejudices.  Consequently  there  was  discontent  and  oppo- 
sition, and  we  have  heard  many  a hearty  anathema  on  these  “ d — d new- 
fangled notions.” 

The  difficulties  be  encountered,  though  vexatious  enough,  were  sometimes 
ludicrous.  One  captain,  soon  after  its  announcement,  tried  the  new  route. 
About  the  time  he  crossed  the  equator  he  thought  he  would  get  an  observa- 
tion for  latitude;  he  did  so,  but  in  the  calculation  he  committed  the  error  of 
taking  the  sum  instead  of  the  difference  of  the  sun’s  declination  and  its  ze- 
nith distance,  which  placed  his  vessel  in  about  the  latitude  of  Rio.  He  ac- 
cordingly steered  off  to  the  westward,  and  made  the  land  •about  the  month 
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of  the  Amazon.  He  thought  it  all  right,  and  steered  on  until  he  got  into 
five  fiithoms  water ; this,  he  knew,  was  not  the  depth  of  water  about  the  port 
of  Rio,  so  he  became  mystified,  and  stood  off  and  on  the  land  for  several 
days,  until  the  mate,  happening  to  ascend  the  rigging  a short  distance,  dis- 
covered the  North  Star  in  the  horizon.  This  opened  the  captain's  eyes,  and 
he  stood  off  to  the  northeast  to  make  up  his  longitude  so  as  to  weather  Cape 
St.  Roque.  He  encountered  light  winds  and  westerly  currents,  and  after  a 
la^e  of  sixty  seven  days  he  regained,  within  ten  miles,  the  same  place  oh 
the  line  that  he  had  left  when  he  put  his  helm  up  to  run  off  to  the  westward. 
He  had  1 1 8 days  to  Rio.  This  seems  incredible,  but  we  tell  the  tale  as 
'twas  told  to  us and  we  can  account  in  no  other  way  for  the  fact  that  the 
captain,  with  a fair  wind  for  his  port,  should  steer  away  from  it. 

The  average  passage  out  to  California  of  vessels  not  having  the  results  of  these 
researches  to  guide  them  is  upwards  of  180  days;  but  vessels  with  these  charts 
on  board  have  made  it  in  107,  in  97,  in  96,  in  91,  and  even  in  90  days ; and  their 
masters,  after  making  allowance  for  the  improved  model  of  their  ships,  ascribe 
this  great  success  to  the  information  which  they  derived  from  these  charts  as  to 
the  winds  and  currents  by  the  way.  P.  14. 

This  work  of  induction,  reasoning,  and  pure  science  has,  in  this  connection, 
the  absorbing  interest  of  romance,  and  we  know  scarcely  any  thing  more 
exciting  and  interesting  than  a race  of  four  fine  clipped  ships  from  New  York 
to  California.  The  ships  are  tracked  through  almost  every  day  and  degree 
of  their  long  course ; and  the  calms  that  baffled  one,  the  storms  that  be  it 
back  another,  the  mistakes  and  accidents  that  delayed  a third  and  a fourth, 
are  noted  and  commented  upon  in  a style  and  language  that  add  much  to 
the  pleasure  and  excitement  of  the  race.  We  cannot  refrain  from  quoting 
a specimen : — 

All  sailed  from  New  York  in  the  autumn  of  1852.  The  Wild  Pigeon,  October 
12th,  the  John  Gilpin,  October  29th,  the  Flying  Fish,  November  1st,  and  the 
Trade  Wind,  November  14th.  It  was  the  season  for  the  best  passages.  Each 
one  w»as  provided  with  the  Wind  and  Current  Charts.  Each  one  had  evidently 
studied  them  attentively ; and  each  one  was  resolved  to  make  the  most  of  them 
and  do  his  best.  All  ran  against  time';  but  the  John  Gilpin  and  the  Flying  Fish 
for  the  whole  course,  and  the  Wild  Pigeon  for  part  of  it,  ran  neck  and  neck,  the 
one  against  the  other,  and  each  against  all.  It  was  a sweepstakes  witli  these 
ships,  around  Cape  Horn  and  through  both  hemispheres.  ♦ * 

Evidently  the  Fish  was  most  confident  that  she  had  the  heels  of  her  compet- 
itors— she  felt  her  strength  and  rejoiced  in  it;  she  was  most  anxious  for  a quick 
run,  and  eager  withal  for  a trial.  She  dashed  down  southwardly  from  Sandy 
Hook,  looking  occasionally  at  the  charts;  but  feeling  proud  in  her  sweep  of  wing, 
and  trusting  confidently  in  the  judgment  of  her  master,  she  kept,  on  the  average, 
200  miles  to  leeward  of  the  right  track.  Rejoicing  in  her  many  noble  and  fine 
qualities,  she  crowded  on  her  canvas  to  its  utmost  stretch,  trusting  quite  as  much 
to  her  heels  as  to  the  charts,  and  performed  the  extraordinary  feat  of  crossing, 
the  sixteenth  day  out  from  New  York,  the  parallel  of  5 degrees  north. 

The  next  day  she  was  well  south  of  4 degrees  north,  and  in  the  doldrums, 
longitude  34  degrees  west. 

Now  her  heels  became  paralyzed,  her  fortune  seems  to  have  deserted  her  awhile 
— at  least  her  master,  as  the  winds  failed  him,  feared  so;  they  gave  him  his  mo- 
tive power — they  were  fickle,  and  he  was  helplessly  baffled  by  them.  The  bug- 
bear of  a northwest  current  off  Cape  St.  Roque  began  to  loom  up  In  his  imagina- 
tion, and  to  look  alarming;  then  the  dread  of  falling  to  leeward  came  upon  him. 
Chances  and  luck  seemed  to  conspire  against  him,  and  the  mere  possibility  of 
finding  his  ship  backstrapped  filled  the  mind  of  Nickels  with  evil  forebodings,  and 
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shook  his  faith  in  his  guide.  He  doubted  the  charts,  and  committed  (he  mistake 
of  the  passage. 

The  Sailing  Directions  had  cautioned  the  navigator  again  and  again  not  to  ai> 
tempt  to  fan  along  to  the  eastward  in  the  equatorial  doldrums ; for  b^r  so  doing 
he  would  himself  engage  in  a fruitless  strife  with  baffling  airs,  sometimes  rein- 
forced in  their  weakness  by  westerly  currents.  But  the  winds  had  failed ; and 
so,  too,  the  smart  captain  of  the  Flying  Fish  evidently  thought  had  the  Ruling 
Directions. 

The  Sailing  Directions  advise  the  navigator  to  cross  the  calm  belt  in  as 
straight  a line  as  the  winds  will  allow,  not  fearing  the  land  about  Cape  St. 
Roque,  or  the  current  that  is  supposed  to  sweep  round  it. 

Nickels,  forgetting  that  the  charts  are  founded  on  the  experience  of  great  num- 
bers, being  tempted,  turned  a deaf  ear  to  the  caution,  and  flung  away  three  whole 
days  and  more  of  most  precious  time  dallying  in  the  doldrums. 

He  spent  two  days  about  the  parallel  of  3 degrees  north,  and  his  ship  left  the 
doldrums,  after  this  waste  of  time,  nearly  upon  the  same  meridian  at  which  she 
entered  them. 

She  was  still  in  34  degrees,  the  current  kee{Hng  her  back  just  as  fast  as  she 
could  fan  east.  After  so  great  a loss,  her  very  clever  master  became  sensible  of 
his  error.  Leaving  the  spell-bound  calms  behind  him  where  he  had  undergone 
such  great  trials,  he  wrote  in  his  log  as  follows : I now  regret  that,  after  making 
so  fine  a run  to  5 degrees  north,  1 did  not  dash  on  and  work  my  way  to  windward 
to  the  northward  of  St  Roque,  as  I have  experienced  little  or  no  westerly  set 
since  passing  the  equator,  whilst  three  or  four  days  have  been  lost  in  working  to 
the  eastward  between  the  parallels  of  5 and  3 degrees  north  against  a strong 
westerly  set” — and,  he  might  have  added,  with  little  or  no  wind. 

In  three  days  after  this  he  was  clear  of  St  Roque.  Just  five  days  before  him, 
the  Hazard  had  passed  exactly  in  the  same  place,  and  gained  two  days  on  the 
Fish  by  cutting  straight  across  the  doldrums,  as  the  Sailing  Directions  advised 
him  to  do. 

The  Wild  Pigeon  arrived  first  off  Cape  Horn ; but  here  she  met  with  a 
westerly  gale  which  detained  her  ten  days,  while  her  competitors,  the  Fish 
and  the  Gilpin,  were  coming  up  fast  with  fine  winds  and  flowing  sheets. 
The  three  swung  round  the  Horn  together,  as  if  entering  on  the  quarter 
stretch. 

On  the  30th  of  December,  the  three  ships  crossed  the  parallel  of  35  degrees 
south,  (in  the  Pacific,)  the  first  recognizing  the  Pigeon  ; the  Pigeon  saw  only  “ a 
clip^r  ship  ” — for  she  could  not  conceive  how  the  ship  in  sight  could  possibly  be 
the  Flying  Fish,  as  that  vessel  was  not  to  leave  New  York  for  some  three  weeks 
after  she  did.  The  Gilpin  was  only  30  or  40  miles  off  at  the  same  time. 

The  race  was  now  wing  and  wing,  and  had  become  exciting.  With  fair  winds 
and  an  open  sea,  the  competitors  h^  now  a clear  stretch  to  Uie  equator  of  2,500 
miles  before  them. 

The  Flying  Fish  led  the  w'ay,  the  Wild  Pigeon  pressing  her  hard,  and  both 
dropping  the  Gilpin  quite  rapidly,  who  was  edging  off  to  the  westward. 

The  two  foremost  reached  the  equator  on  the  13th  of  January,  the  Fish  leading 
just  25  miles  in  latitude,  and  crossing  in  112  deg.  17  min.,  the  Pigeon  40  miles 
farther  to  the  east 

The  Gilpin  crossed  the  equator  two  days  afterwards  in  116  degrees,  and  made 
the  glorious  run  of  15  days  thence  to  the  Pilot  Grounds  off  San  Francisco. 

The  Flying  Fish  beat  She  m.ade  the  passage  in  92  days  and  4 hours  from 
port  to  anchor.  The  Gilpin  in  93  days  and  20  hours  from  port  to  pilot  The 
wild  Pigeon  had  118.  The  Trade  Wind  followed  with  102  days,  having  taken 
fire  and  burned  for  eight  hours  on  the  way. 

The  result  of  this  race  may  be  taken  as  an  illustration  as  to  how  well  naviga- 
tors are  now  brought  to  understand  the  winds  and  currents  of  the  sea. 
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Here  are  three  ships,  sailing  on  different  days,  bound  over  a trackless  waste  of 
ocean  for  some  15,000  miles  or  more,  and  depending  alone  on  the  fickle  winds  of 
heaven,  as  they  are  called,  to  waft  them  along ; yet,  like  travelers  on  the  land 
bound  upon  the  same  journey,  they  pass  and  repass,  fall  in  with  and  recognize 
each  other  by  the  way ; and  what  perhaps  is  still  more  remarkable  is  the  fact  that 
these  ships  should  each,  throughout  that  great  distance,  and  under  the  wonderful 
vicissitudes  of  climates,  winds,  and  currents  which  they  encountered,  have  been 
M skillfully  navigated  that,  in  looking  back  on  their  management,  now  that  what 
is  passed  is  before  me,  I do  not  find  a single  occasion  on  which  they  could  have 
been  better  handled,  except  in  the  single  instance  of  the  Flying  Fish  while  cross- 
ing the  doldrums  in  the  Atlantic.  And  this  mistake  her  own  master  was  prompt 
to  discover  and  quick  to  correct.  Pages  724,  730. 

The  average  saving  of  time  effected  by  the  Wind  and  Current  Charts  and 
Sailing  Directions  in  the  voyage  between  New  York  and  California  is  35 
days.  When  Mr.  Maury  was  in  England,  he  told  the  merchants  there  that 
if  they  would  join  with  him  in  these  investigations,  he  would  undertake  to 
shorten  the  outward  passage  from  England  to  Australia  between  20  and  30 
days,  and  the  homeward  from  15  to  20.  An  American  ship  was  then  load- 
ing in  Liverpool  for  Australia,  and  was  furnished  by  Mr.  Maury  with  com- 
plete directions.  We  now  have  the  result:  she  made  the  passage  in  78 
days.  The  average  before  was  111 ; so  that  we  have  a shortening  of  88 
days.  We  shall  refer  again  to  this  Australian  route. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  things  attending  the  investigations  into  the 
winds  and  currents,  is  the  almost  marvelous  veridcation  of  theory  by  results. 
By  close  examination  of  the  information  collected,  Mr.  Maury  was  enabled 
in  a letter  to  Captain  McKay,  of  the  Sovereign  of  the  Seas,  on  one  of  his 
voyages  to  California,  to  express  the  opinion  that  he,  by  following  out  the 
directions  given,  would  cross  the  equator  in  the  Pacidc  at  such  a time,  and 
would  arrive  at  San  Francisco  at  such  another.  Both  of  these  conjectures 
were  verided  to  the  day.  We  can  only  look  upon  this  as  a casualty ; but  it 
made  a wonderful  impression  on  the  minds  of  maritime  people  at  the  time, 
and  strengthened  Mr.  Maury’s  hands  for  good.  There  are  other  instances  of 
this  same  thing. 

In  calculating  the  best  routes  for  the  different  months,  I have  also  calculated 
the  distance  which  a vessel,  undertaking  to  follow  these  routes,  would  have  to 
accomplish  on  account  of  detour  caused  by  head  winds,  &c.  On  this  occasion, 
(the  race  of  the  clipper  ships  above  described,)  only  the  John  Gilpin  and  the 
Hazard  entered  the  distance  by  log  from  New  York  to  the  line.  The  distance 
which,  according  to  the  Sailing  Directions,  each  vessel  would  at  that  season  of 
the  year — after  allowing  for  the  deviations  which  head  winds  would  require  her 
to  make  from  the  straight  course— have  to  sail  to  reach  the  equator,  is  4,115 
miles.  The  Gilpin  actumly  logged  4,099,  the  Hazard  4,077 ; thus  accomplishing 
in  the  year  1862,  the  voyage  by  sailin^f  the  one  within  38,  the  other  within  16 
miles,  the  distance  which  by  calculation  in  1849  it  was  predicted  they  would  have 
to  accomplish.  Instances  of  the  like  are  now  of  common  occurrence.  P.  730. 

There  is  something  of  the  same  kind  in  the  European  routes.  These 
routes  are  calculated  from  the  “ Pilot  Chart,”  and  they  represent,  each  for 
its  month,  the  best  track  on  the  average  which  a vessel  can  make. 

Take  the  route  from  New  York  in  March  for  illustration.  It  will  be  seen  by 
the  table  that  the  course  recommended  from  longitude  55  to  50  degrees  is  east, 
and  that  the  winds  are  from  east,  on  the  average,  1.9  per  cent  of  the  time;  and 
that  a vessel,  in  steering  east  there,  would  be  headed  off  from  her  course  by 
slant  winds  from  the  northward  2.8  times,  and  by  slant  winds  from  the  southward 
15.9  times  in  the  hundred ; and  that  these  proportions  are  derived  from  the  rec- 
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ords  of  108  vessels  between  these  meridians  in  that  month,  or,  which  is  the  eime, 
by  108  observations  there  during  the  month  of  March  of  different  years. 

The  south,  therefore,  is  the  windward  side  then  and  there.  Therefore  these 
facts,  thus  presented,  will  leave  the  navigator,  when  he  comes  to  be  headed  off 
from  his  course  in  that  part  of  the  route,  in  no  doubt  as  to  which  tack  to  go  upon. 
With  the  wind  directly  ahead,  or  east,  he  should  stand  to  the  southward  or  to 
windward,  because  the  probabilities  of  the  wind  coming  out  from  that  quarter  are 
greater  than  they  are  that  it  will  come  from  the  north. 

Again,  from  the  meridian  of  thirty-five  degrees  to  thirty  degrees  west,  the  best 
average  course  is  E.  N.  E.  1.3  per  cent  of  the  winds  are  dead  ahead,  and  19  aw 
slant  from  the  northward  against  4.3  from  the  other  side.  Here,  then,  it  is 
shown  from  the  records  of  eighty  vessels,  that  the  northward  is  the  windward 
aide. 

I have  the  record  of  two  vessels  which  were  together  in  this  part  of  the  ocean 
on  their  way  to  Europe.  They  bad  kept  together  so  far  on  their  way ; they 
sailed  alike  ; when  they  arrived  here,  the  wind  came  out  ahead — one  went  off  on 
the  larboard  tack,  (to  the  southward,)  the  other  on  the  starboard  tack,  (to  the 
northward ;)  the  latter  arrived  in  portion  days  before  the  other.  P.  394. 

One  instance  more.  Mr.  Maury  was  requested  to  furnish  instructions  for 
two  government  vessels  detailed  to  search  for  the  ill-fated  San  Francisco. 
He  directed  one  of  these  that  sailed  from  the  port  of  New  London  to  steer 
for  the  intersection  of  the  parallel  of  40  degrees  N.  with  the  meridian  of  70 
degrees  W.,  and  then  run  outward  along  the  parallel.  Had  this  vessel 
been  in  time,  she  would  have  fallen  in  with  the  steamer,  for  this  sunk  within 
sight  of  the  intersection  of  the  parallel  of  40  degrees  with  the  meridian  of 
60  degrees.  The  searching  vessel  was  instructeid  to  strike  the  parallel  of 
40  degrees  so  far  to  the  westward  that  she  might  be  inside  of  the  San  Fran* 
cisco,  and  speak  all  vessels  bound  in,  that  would  cross  the  Gulf  Stream  be- 
tween the  parallels  of  35  degrees  and  45  degrees,  and  the  meridians  of  55 
degrees  and  65  degrees. 

Here  seem  to  us  wonderful  confirmation  of  the  truth  and  value  of  the 
doctrine  of  chances.  It  is  the  same  on  which  are  based  calculations  of  the 
longevity  of  classes  or  occupations ; and  on  which  policies  of  insurance, 
whether  for  life  or  property,  are  issued. 

We  have  related  a few  facts  tending  to  show  the  utility  of  the  work 
under  discussion  ; now  let  us  look  to  opinion  on  this  subject.  In  a letter 
of  a committee  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  to  Mr.  Addington,  occur  the 
following  paragraphs ; — 

WiUi  reference  to  the  suggestions  made  by  the  scientific  men  of  the  United 
States,  the  proposition  of  Lieut.  Maury  to  give  a greater  extension  and  more 
systematic  direction  to  the  meteorological  observations  to  be  made  at  sea,  ap- 
pears to  be  deserving  of  the  most  serious  attention  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty. 

Short  as  is  the  time  that  this  system,  (Maury^s  Investigations  into  the  Winds 
and  Currents,)  has  been  in  operation,  the  results  to  which  it  has  led  have  proved 
of  very  great  importance  to  the  interests  of  navigation  and  Commerce.  The 
routes  to  many  of  the  most  frequented  ports  in  different  parts  of  the  globe  have 
been  materially  shortened — that  to  San  Francisco,  in  California,  bv  nearly  one- 
third  ; a system  of  southerly  monsoons  in  the  equatorial  regions  of  the  AUanUc 
and  on  the  west  coast  of  America  has  been  di.'^covered ; a vibratory  motion  of 
the  trade-wind  zones,  with  their  bells  of  calms,  and  their  limits  for  every  month 
of  the  year,  has  been  determined ; the  course,  bifurcation,  limits,  and  other  phe- 
nomena of  the  great  Gulf  Stream  have  been  more  accurately  defined;  and  the 
existence  of  almost  equally  remarkable  systems  of  currents  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
on  the  coast  of  China,  on  the  northwestern  coast  of  America,  and  elsewhere, 
has  been  ascertained.  There  are,  in  fact,  very  few  departments  of  the  science 
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of  meteorologfy  and.  hydrography  which  have  not  received  very  valuable  addi^ 
tk>Dsr  whilst  llie  most  aocurato  determination  of  the  parts  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
— which  are  very  limited  in  extent — where  the  sperm  whale  is  found,  as  well  as 
the  limits  of  the  range  of  those  of  other  species,  has  contributed  very  materially 
to  the  success  of  the  American  whale  fishery,  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  pro- 
ductive of  all  the  fields  of  enterprise  and  industry.  P.  35 

M.  Jomard,  a distinguished  French  savan,  says,  in  a letter  to  Robert 
Walsh,  U.  S.  Consul  at  Paris : — 

You  can  tell  him  (Lieut.  Maury)  that  no  one  appreciates  more  than  I do  the 
merits  of  his  Charts  of  Winds  ani  Currents,  and  the  immense  service  he  renders 
to  navigation  and  the  Commerce  of  all  people.  What  do  1 say  ? — to  humanity 
and  to  civilization. 

Humboldt  says,  writing  to  Dr.  Fliigel,  U.  S.  Consul  at  Leipzig: — 

I beg  you  to  express  to  Lieut.  Maury,  the  author  of  the  beautiful  Charts  of 
the  Winds  and  Currents,  prepared  with  so  much  care  and  profound  learning,  nay 
hearty  gratitude  and  esteem.  It  is  a great  undertaking,  equally  important  to  the 
practicm  navigator  and  for  the  advance  of  meteorology  in  general.  The  shorU 
ening  of  the  voyage  from  the  United  States  to  the  equator  is  a beautiful  result 
of  this  undertaking.  Pages  3 and  4. 

The  testimonials  of  the  merchant  captains  to  the  value  of  these  Wind 
and  Current  Charts  are  very  numerous.  We  will  quote  only  a few.  Capt, 
Frank  Smith,  of  the  Messenger,  says : — 

I deem  it  but  proper  to  say  ere  I close  that  I feel  myself*  (in  common  wi^ 
the  great  maritime  interests  of  our  country,)  greatly  indebted  to  your  invaluable 
researches,  and  the  great  skill  you  have  developed  in  laying  such  a moss  of  in- 
formation before  us  in  such  an  available  form  as  we  have  in  your  charts  ; and  I 
trust  your  fiattering  success  continues  to  animate  you,  and  that  you  will  make 
us,  in  due  time,  as  familiar  with  the  great  Pacific  and  Indian  oceans  os  you  have 
with  the  Atlantic.  That  old  and  beaten  track  has  been  brought  out  of  darkness 
into  marvelous  light ; and  I expect  many  important  errors  have  possession  oi 
our  minds  with  regard  to  the  others  which  your  researches  are  destined  to  dis- 
pel. And  your  beautiful  theory  on  the  circulation  of  the  atmosphere  ^ves  a 
charm  to  its  study  that  cannot  fail  to  excite  such  an  interest  on  the  subject  as 
will  make  every  thinking  sailor  more  attentive  and  observant  of  the  great  laws 
of  nature  in  action  around  him.  P.  696. 

Capt.  Sticknej,  of  the  ship  Corinne,  says : — 

Your  sailing  directions,  with  the  accompanying  charts,  contain  much  valuable 
information,  and  I would  recommend  them  to  every  ship-master,  in  whatever 
trade  he  may  be,  with  regard  to  doubling  Cape  Horn.  P.  649. 

Capt.  Hallett,  of  ship  Phantom  : — 

Now  shall  make  a straight  course  for  116  longitude  in  parallel  of  37  degrees 
north,  as  per  your  valuable  sailing  directions,  which  I think  much  of.  P.  590. 

Capt.  Homans,  Winged  Racer : — 

I take  this  opportunity  to  acknowledge  the  peat  benefit  1 have  derived  from 
your  charts  and  directions,  and  shall  most  readily  contribute  what  little  1 can  to 
aid  you  in  the  great  and  good  undertaking.  P.  584. 

Capt.  Phinney,  of  the  Kentucky  : — 

In  conclusion,  1 cannot  refrain  from  expressing  my  sense  of  the  benefit  I feel 
that  your  labors  have  already  conferred  upon  the  commercial  world,  and  also  my 
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hope  that  yon  may  be  permitted  to  follow  up  these  researches  and  investigationsi 
by  which  I believe  navigation  will,  in  a few  years,  become  quite  a different  mat- 
ter from  what  it  has  been  in  times  past  P.  677. 

Capt.  Lovell,  Wings  of  the  Morning  : — 

Your  very,  very  valuable  Sailing  Directions  and  Charts  1 consider  the  best 
guide  ever  given  to  the  navigator  for  pointing  out  the  way  to  shorten  the  pas- 
sage between  New  York  and  Rio.  P.  463. 

Capt  Hartshorn,  of  the  ‘‘E.  Z.,’’  informs  me  that  on  his  last  voyage  in  1862 
from  Liverpool  to  New  York,  he  made  these  charts  his  guide  ; that  he  made  the 
most  remarkable  passage  of  the  season,  (19  days,)  and  that  vessels  which  sailed 
about  the  same  time  he  did,  did  not  arrive  for  20  days  and  more  after  he  did. 

He  attributes  his  success  to  the  lights  which  the  experience  of  others,  expressed 
by  these  charts,  afforded  him.  P.  394, 

Eldridge,  of  the  Roscius,  Clark,  of  the  Wright,  My  rick,  of  the  Diadem, 
with  many  others,  add  their  testimony  to  the  value  of  the  directions  and 
the  charts ; and  a large  number  of  the  merchants  of  New  York  evinced  I 

their  appreciation  of  the  services  rendered  to  Commerce  by  this  work,  by  i 

presenting  the  author  with  a service  of  plate  and  the  sum  of  five  thousand 
dollars. 

But  a better  exponent  of  the  value  of  the  author^s  labors  than  opinion, 
even  though  it  be  that  of  great  scientific  men  and  practical  men,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  action  of  governments.  At  his  suggestion,  most  of  the  mari- 
time nations  of  Europe  sent  representatives  to  meet  Mr.  Maury  in  confer- 
ence as  to  the  best  mode  of  extending  these  valuable  researches  and  making 
them  general. 

Representatives  from  Belgium,  Denmark,  France,  Great  Britain,  Nether^  ^ 
lands,  Norway,  Portugal,  Russia,  Sweden,  and  the  United  States,  met  at 
Brussels  to  confer  on  the  subject  of  establishing  a uniform  system  of  meteor- 
ological observations  at  sea,  and  of  cxjncurring  in  a general  plan  of  observa- 
tions on  the  winds  and  currents  of  the  ocean. 

This  was  a remarkable  meeting.  The  persons  composing  it  were  nearly 
all  military  men,  representatives  of  nations  that  had  often  stood  opposed  in 
deadly  hostility ; yet  they  were  now  here  in  friendly  conference  devising 
ways  and  means  of  facilitating  intercourse ; of  extending  commercial  rela-  i 

tions  by  practically  shortening  the  distance  that  divides  these  nations  ; and 
of  binding  the  red  hands  of  rivalry  and  war  in  the  strong  chains  of  a com-  | 

mon  interest.  Truly,  it  seems  to  us,  that  if  the  world  owes  nothing  else  to 
Mr.  Maury,  it  owes  him  a debt  of  gratitude  for  the  suggestion  of  the  Brus- 
sels Conference. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  our  distinguished  countryman  occupied  the  most 
prominent  place  in  this  conference.  He  stated  the  object  of  the  meeting,  he 
drew  up  the  report,  and  received  the  thanks  of  the  members  three  several 
times  by  unanimous  vote.  We  quote  the  concluding  paragraph  but  one  of 
the  report  to  show  the  enlightened  spirit  that  animated  the  members  of  the 
conference  : — 

Lastly,  the  conference  feels  that  it  would  but  inadequately  discharge  its  duties  ' 

did  it  close  this  report  without  endeavoring  to  procure  for  these  ob^rvations  a 
consideration  which  would  secure  them  from  damage  or  loss  in  time  of  war,  and 
invites  that  inviolate  protection  which  science  claims  at  the  hands  of  every  en- 
lightened nation ; and  that  as  vessels  on  discovery  or  scientific  research  are,  by 
consent,  suffered  to  pass  unmolested  in  time  of  war,  we  may  claim  for  these 
documents  a like  exception,  and  hope  that  observers  amidst  the  excitement  of 
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Am,  and  perhaps  enemies  in  other  respects,  may  in  this  continue  their  friendly 
assistance,  and  pursue  their  occupation,  until  at  length  every  part  of  the  ocean 
shall  be  brought  within  the  domain  of  philosophical  research,  and  a system  of 
investigation  shall  be  spread  as  a net  over  its  surface,  and  it  become  rich  in  its 
benefit  to  Commerce,  navigation,  and  science,  and  productive  of  good  to  man- 
kind. P.  60. 

We  believe  that  the  example  of  this  inviolability  of  scientihc  research 
was  first  set  by  the  unfortunate  but  magnanimous  Louis  XVI.,  who,  when 
applied  to  for  exemption  from  capture  of  Cook's  vessel,  replied  that  he 
warred  not  on  science. 

The  conference  conducted  and  finished  its  labors  in  harmony  and  unanim- 
ity. If  so  much  has  been  done  for  the  interests  of  Commerce  and  naviga- 
tion by  a single  institution,  (the  Hydrographic  Office  at  Washington,)  what 
may  we  not  expect,  now  that  we  have  the  great  maritime  nations  of  Europe 
with  their  gigantic  fleets  pledged  to  engage  in  the  same  work,  and  by  gen- 
eral and  common  modes  ? 

This  work  will  also  extend  farther.  Spain,  Sardinia,  Brazil,  and  all  the 
South  American  republics,  have  expressed  their  wishes  to  join  in  the  universal 
system ; and  we  have  no  doubt,  although  the  Royal  Society  expressed  the 
opinion  that  it  was  inexpedient  to  propose  a general  and  common  system  of 
meteorological  observations  on  land,  that  it  will,  nevertheless,  eventually  ex- 
tend to  the  land ; for  Maury  found  Quetelet,  of  Belgium,  Kupper,  of  Rus- 
sia, Jomard,  of  France,  Ballot,  of  Holland,  the  governments  of  Portugal  and 
Spain,  and  the  Meteorological  Society  of  Great  Britain,  in  favor  of  his  first 
proposition,  which  was  to  include  both  sea  and  land.  Nature  then,  under  - 
this  system  of  close  and  general  investigation,  will  be  compelled  to  give  up 
many  of  her  secrets,  which,  from  what  we  have  already  gained,  may  well 
be  suppO'Cd  to  be  fraught  with  incalculable  benefit  to  the  human  race. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  the  interests  of  Commerce  alone  that  this  great 
work  is  directed.  Brides  that  the  mariner  is  given  minute  directions  by 
which  he  may  guide  his  vessel  with  more  certainty  and  speed  over  the 
trackless  waste,  thus  saving  and  enhancing  the  value  of  his  owner’s  prop- 
erty, the  husbandman  may  find  in  it  much  of  practical  value,  and  the  phi- 
losopher a pabulum  animi^  upon  which  he  may  feed  with  delight  and 
fatten  on  its  richness.  The  author  says,  pp.  4 and  5 ; — 

A wider  field  or  one  more  rich  WMth  promise  has  never  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  philosopher.  Though  much  trodden  and  often  frequented,  it  has  never 
been  explored,  if  we  take  exploration  to  mean  the  collecting  ond  grouping  all 
those  phenomena  which  mariners  observe  in  relation  to  the  ocean,  and  the  air 
above  it,  witli  the  view  of  tracing,  in  the  true  spirit  of  inductive  philosophy,  fact 
into  effect,  and  effect  up  to  cause. 

The  wind  and  rain ; the  vapor  and  the  cloud ; the  tide,  the  current,  the  salt- 
ness, and  depth,  and  temperature,  and  color  of  the  sea;  the  shade  of  the  sky; 
the  temperature  of  the  air;  the  tint  and  shape  of  the  clouds;  the  hight  of  the 
trees  on  the  shore;  the  size  of  the  leaves;  the  brilliancy  of  the  flowers, — each 
and  all  may  be  regarded  as  the  exponent  of  certain  philosophical  combinations, 
and  therefore  as  the  expressions  in  which  nature  choses  to  announce  her  own 
meaning;  or,  if  we  please,  as  the  language  in  which  she  writes  down  the  opera-  . 
tion  of  her  own  laws.  To  understand  that  language  and  to  interpret  aright  those 
laws,  U the  object  of  the  undertaking  which  those  who  co-operate  with  me  have 
in  hand.  No  fact  gathered  in  such  a field  as  this,  therefore,  can  come  amiss  to 
those  who  tread  the  walks  of  iniuctive  philosophy;  for  in  the  hand-book  of  na- 
ture every  such  fact  is  a syllable;  and  it  is  by  patiently  collecting  fact  after  fact, 
and  joining  together  syllable  after  syllable,  that  we  may  finally  seek  to  read  * 
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aright  from  the  great  voinme  which  Uie  mariner  at  sea  and  the  philosopher 
the  mountain  sees  spread  out  before  him. 

The  author  then  goes  on,  in  a series  of  elegant  and  most  instructive 
papers,  to  illustrate  and  teach  by  example  how  much  may  be  done  by  this 

patient  gathering  of  fact  after  fact,  and  joining  together  syllable  after 
syllable.” 

The  first  of  these  papers  is  on  the  influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream  on  the 
trade  of  Charleston ; then  follow  the  Currents  of  the  Sea ; the  General  Cir- 
culation of  the  Atmosphere ; Red  Fogs  and  Sea  Dust ; Magnetism  and  the 
Circulation  of  the  Atmosphere  ; Of  Clouds  and  the  Equatorial  Cloud-ring; 
On  the  Geological  Agency  of  the  Winds ; On  the  Saltness  of  the  Sea ; and 
the  Open  Sea  in  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

These  p{q)ers  are  all  exceedingly  philosophical  and  beautiful — written  in 
a most  attractive  style,  and  occasionally  setting  forth  very  strange  and  im- 
portant things — such,  for  instance,  as  the  proof  from  induction,  that  the 
Gulf  Stream  is  a current  of  water  running  up  hill ; that  the  currents  which 
enter  the  Mediterranean  and  Red  Sea  run  down  hill,  and  that  there  is  a 
counter  current  of  salter  and  heavier  water  running  out  into  the  Atlantic 
and  Indian  oceans  below  these  entering  currents ; that  there  is  a system  of 
southerly  monsoons  in  the  equatorial  regions  of  the  Atlantic,  of  another  m 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  off  the  west  coast  of  America  in  the  Pacific ; that 
the  trade-wind  zones,  with  their  belts  of  calms,  hate  a vibratory  motion  on 
the  meridian,  the  limits  of  which  are  determined  and  pointed  out  for  each 
month ; that  the  S.  E.  trade-winds  are  stronger  than  the  N.  E.,  and  cover  a 
broader  belt  on  the  ocean  ; that  the  prevailing  winds  of  the  Southern  are 
stronger  than  those  of  the  Northern  hemisphere ; that  tha  mean  ten^ra- 
ture  of  the  Northern  is  higher  than  that  of  the  Southern  hemisphere.  The 
causes  of  the  rainy  and  dry  seasons  are  set  forth,  and  also  the  means  of 
telling  wherever  on  the  earth’s  surface  the  seasons  are  so  divided  by  nature ; 
the  parts  of  the  ocean  in  which  sperm  and  right  whales  most  resort  is  dis- 
covered and  pointed  out;  also  the  interesting  fact  in  the  natural  history  of 
this  animal,  that  the  right  whale  cannot  cross  the  Torrid  Zone,  <kc. 

Besides  these,  which  are  susceptible  of  proof,  these  papers  give  reason  to 
believe  that  the  air  which  the  S.  E.  trade-winds  discharge  into  the  belt  of 
equatorial  calms,  after  ascending  there,  flows,  for  the  most  part,  over  into 
the  Northern  hemisphere ; while  that  which  the  N.  E.  trades  discharge  into 
the  same  belt,  passes  in  like  manner  over  into  the  Southern  hemisphere. 
Indeed,  this  may  be  said  to  be  susceptible  of  proof;  for  we  learn  from  the 
paper  on  the  “ Red  fogs  and  sea  dust  ” that  these  phenomena  have  been,  in 
the  author’s  mind,  converted  into  tallies  for  the  atmosphere.  The  miscro- 
scope  of  Professor  Ehrunburg  has  discovered  that  these  are  not  fogs  or 
dust,  but  infusoria  and  organisms,  whose  “ habitat  ” is  in  the  S.  E.  trade- 
wind  region  of  South  America.  Their  place  of  deposit  is  about  the  region 
of  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands.  They  could  not  have  got  there  by  traveling 
near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  for  the  N.  E.  trade-winds  would  be  deaa 
again^  them.  The  conclusion  thus  becomes  almost  irresistible  that  they 
• rose  from  the  parched  savannahs  of  the  Amazon  and  Oronoco,  where  they 
were  seen  by  Humboldt,  into  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
flowed  over  the  N.  E.  trades  in  a N.  E.  direction,  until  some  unknown  canse 
has  brought  them  to  the  surface  of  the  earth  about  and  within  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar. 

We  have  also  reason  to  believe,  from  these  investigations,  that  the  calms 
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of  Cancer  and  of  Capricorn  are  caused  by  the  meeting  of  two  upper  cur- 
rents— the  one  from  the  pole  being  dry,  the  other  from  the  equator  being 
charged  with  vapor;  that  there  is  a region  of  calms  near  the  poles  in  which 
the  barometer,  on  a level  with  the  sea,  stands  lower  than  it  does  generally 
on  the  sea  level  of  the  earth,  and  the  inquiry  is  suggested,  whether  the  mag- 
netic pole  is  not  within  this  region ; that  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  River 
and  great  American  lakes  are  rained  from  clouds,  the  vapor  of  which  was 
taken  up  from  the  South  Pacific  Ocean ; while  the  waters  of  the  Amazon 
and  Oronoco  are  evaporated  exclusively  from  the  Atlantic  ; tliat  magnetism 
is  probably  an  agent  in  giving  direction  to  the  circulation  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  the  question  k raised  if  it  be  not  concerned  in  the  currents  of  the  ocean 
also ; that  the  basin  which  holds  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  about  a mile  deep  on 
the  average ; that  the  Caribbean  Sea,  in  the  deepest  parts,  is  nearly  three 
miles,  if  no  more;  that  the  North  Atlantic  is  about  five ; the  South,  at  least 
three ; and  the  Gulf  Stream,  in  the  Florida  Pass,  500  fatlioms  deep ; that 
the  same  whale  is  found  in  Behring's  Straits  and  .Baffin's  Bay;  and  the  fact 
is  pretty  nearly  proved  that  this  fish  oannH  get  from  one  place  to  the  other, 
except  through  the  Arctic  Ocean,  <hc. 

Among  the  remarkable  things  shown  by  these  investigations  are  certain 
barometrical  anomalies  off  Cape  Uorn.  It  is  clearly  established  that  the 
liarometer  stands,  on  an  average,  nearly  an  inch  lower  off  Cape  Horn  than 
it  does  in  the  trade-wind  region.  A very  small  amount  of  this  difference 
u due,  according  to  the  author,  to  the  fact  that  the  barometer  at  Cape  Horn 
is  several  miles  nearer  to  the  center  of  the  earth  than  it  would  be  at  the 
equator,  and  that  thus  there  is  greater  attraction,  and  the  mercury  weighs 
QK>re.  The  amount  of  superincumbent  atmosphere  is  also  less  than  at  the 
equator ; but  these  are  small  items  in  the  account,  for  at  St.  Petersburg,  in 
latitude  69  deg.  66  min.  N.,  the  mean  hight  of  the  barometer,  reduced  for 
a temperature  of  62  deg.,  is  29.97. 

The  author,  therefore,  supposes  that  the  difference  is  owing,  in  a great 
measure,  to  local  agencies  and  causes,  and  calls  upon  navigators  for  more 
careful  and  extended  observations  upon  this  point. 

It  seems  reasonable  enough  that  observers  should  find  a high  barom- 
eter, (as  is  the  case,)  when  on  the  western  coast  of  Terra  del  Fuego  and 
Pata^nia ; for  there  the  prevailing  strong  westerly  winds  are  stopped  by 
the  high,  abrupt  mountains  of  that  country,  causing  an  accumulation  and 
piling  up  of  the  atmosphere.  Something  of  the  same  kind  is  alluded  to  in 
the  work  before  us,  in  discussing  Lieut.  Hendon’s  observations  for  the  tem- 
perature of  boiling  water  at  the  eastern  foot  of  the  Andes,  in  Peru,  where 
it  ia  supposed  that  the  trade-winds  are  banked  up  by  these  mountains. 

It  ia  also  equally  reasonable  that  there  should  be  a low  barometer  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  same  countries,  for  the  mountains  here  make  a lee 
and  a partial  vacuum,  so  that  there  is  less  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  ; but 
neitlier  of  these  causes  can  operate  when  the  barometer  is  well  to  the  south- 
ward of  the  Cape  and  entirely  clear  of  the  land.  VVe  must,  therefore,  leave 
this  most  interesting  fact  in  physics  unexplained  until  time,  with  thought, 
and  the  study  of  a more  extended  system  of  observations,  shall  unravel  the 
mystery. 

A long  paper  is  devoted  to  Cape  Horn  passages  and  tracks,  giving  the 
experience  of  many  of  the  co-operators  in  this  work,  and  the  author's  views, 
opinions,  and  dire^ions  on  the  subject.  He  advises  navigators  to  go  to  the 
westward  of  the  Falkland  Islands  and  through  the  Straits  of  Le  Maire,  if 
wind  and  daylight  serve. 
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There  is  also  an  elaborate  and  interesting  paper  on  the  rontea  iioai 
Europe  and  the  United  States  to  Australia.  In  inis  connecUon,  Mr.  Maury’s 
investigations  have  led  him  to  differ  from  very  high  authority.  He  alludes 
to  this  diflerence  in  the  following  proper  and  modest  manner: — 

I do  not  venture  lightly  or  without  reflection  to  differ  with  the  Hydrograplue 
OflUce  of  England  in  matters  of  this  sort  That  is  high  authority  1 am  aware. 
I allude  to  its  work  and  the  opinions  uttered  by  it  with  the  utmost  respect  The 
object  that  1 and  those  who  co-operate  with  me  have  in  view  is  the  obiect  for 
which  the  great  Hydrographic  Office  of  the  world — that  of  the  British  Admiralty 
— was  established  and  is  maintained,  viz.,  for  the  improvement  of  navigation, 
the  benefit  Ckf  Commerce,  and  the  good  of  the  sea-faring  community. 

Sailing  directions,  issued  by  the  British  Admiralty,  recommend  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  route  and  the  parallel  of  39  degrees  south,  as  the  beat  upon 
which  to  run  down  easting  for  Australia.  Mr.  Maury  recommends  that  the 
Australia  bound  vessel  should  use  a much  higher  parallel  of  south  latitude 
on  which  to  make  his  easting,  on  account  of  the  strong  westerly  winds  that 
are  invariably  found  in  high  southern  latitudes.  He  thinks  a vessel  should 
go  at  some  seasons  as  far  south  as  the  parallel  of  55  degrees.  He  states,  in 
this  connection,  some  facts  that  strike  the  man  accustomed  to  look  at  routes 
only  on  a Mercator’s  Chart  as  very  strange,  that,  for  example,  the  great  cir- 
cle, (and  of  course  the  shortest  distance,)  between  New  York  and  Austra- 
lia** passes  very  nearly  through  the  axis  of  South  America,  thence  south 
through  the  Antarctic  regions,  and  so  on  northwardly  again  till  it  reaches 
the  modern  Ophir.”  Also,  the  fact,  “ that  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  instead 
of  being  a sort  of  half-way  station  on  the  road-side  between  Europe  and  the 
United  States  and  New  Holland,  is  some  1,000  miles  or  more  to  the  northward 
of  the  shortest  and  best  route.”  And  again,  that  the  course  of  vessels 
bound  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  of  those  bound  for  Australia,  is  the 
same  until  the  region  of  the  S.  E.  trade-winds  in  the  Atlantic  is  passed,  and 
that  from  that  point  the  tracks  diverge  nearly  at  right  angles — the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  vessel  steering  a little  to  the  southward  of  east,  while  the  Aus- 
tralia trader  should  steer  a little  to  the  eastward  of  south. 

We  do  not  wish  to  create  the  impression  that  all  this  is  not  perfectly  well 
known  and  clearly  understood  by  the  English  Hydrographical  OflSce,  or  that 
it  is  unaware  of  the  strong  westerly  winds  that  prevail  in  high  southern 
latitudes.  It  seems  to  direct  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  parallel  of 
39  deg.  on  account  of  the  ice  and  the  tempestuous  wea.her  that  may  be  en- 
countered farther  south.  Mr.  Maury  thinks  that  there  is  no  great  danger 
to  be  anticipated  from  these  causes.  He  exhibits  the  logs  of  several  ships 
that  have  made  flne  runs  in  these  high  latitudes.  Among  Aem,  the  Sovereign 
of  the  Seas  ran,  in  22  days,  5,391  nautical  miles,  equal  to  6,245  statute 
miles,  or  one-fourth  the  distance  round  the  earth.  She  made  a daily  aver- 
age of  283.9  statute  miles ; during  eleven  of  these  days  consecutivdy  her 
daily  average  was  354  statute  miles,  and  during  four  days,  also  consecutive, 
she  averaged  as  high  as  398 J statute  miles.  P.  757. 

But  it  is  on  the  passage  from  Australia  homeward  that  the  greatest  dif 
ference  is  found  between  Maury’s  Sailing  Directions  and  those  of  the  Eng- 
lish Hydrographic  OflBce.  Maury  recommends  that  vessels  should  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  same  westerly  winds  that  have  borne  them  so  bravely  along 
the  parallels  of  50  or  60  deg.  to  Australia,  and,  still  steering  east,  (after 
getting  in  one  of  those  parallels,)  to  double  Cape  Horn  on  the  homeward 
trdck ; while  the  Admiralty  Sailing  Directions  prefer  that  vessels  from  Syd- 
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ney  should  steer  to  the  northward,  (at  least  in  the  winter  time,)  get  in  the 

S.  E.  trade-winds,  and  return  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  distance  by 
either  route  is  about  the  same.  We  think  the  English  route  the  pleasantest, 
and  probably  the  safest ; Maury’s  far  the  quickest.  He  says : — 

The  opinion  may  be  rash,  or  the  expression  of  it  may  seem  like  a boast,  but 
be  it  what  it  may,  I here  venture  the  prediction  that  the  round  voyage  from  the 
United  States  to  Port  Philip  or  Hobart  Town  and  home  again,  can  be  made,  and 
will  be  made  under  canvas,  by  the  route  here  laid  down,  in  130  or  136  days  or 
less.  P.  762. 

It  used  to  be  a ten  months’  voyage. 

By  an  act  of  Congress,  approved  March  3, 1849,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
was  authorized  to  assist  me  in  the  undertaking  to  investigate  the  phenomena  of 
the  winds  and  the  waves,  to  find  short  routes,  and  to  discover  matters  of  import- 
ance to  Commerce  and  navigation.  The  following  is  the  joint  resolution  which 
expressed  the  wishes  of  Congress  in  the  matter : — 

“ Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  be  di- 
rected to  detail  three  suitable  vessels  of  the  navy  in  testing  new  routes  and  per- 
fecting the  discoveries  made  by  Lieut  Maury  in  the  course  of  his  investigations 
of  the  winds  and  currents  of  the  ocean ; and  to  cause  the  vessels  of  the  navy  to 
co-operate  in  procuring  materials  for  such  investigations,  in  so  far  as  said  co- 
operation may  not  be  incompatible  with  the  public  interest : provided,  that  the 
same  can  be  accomplished  without  any  additional  expense.”  P.  213. 

From  this  section  of  a law  has  sprung  a new  science,  which  Maury  has 
Humboldt’s  authority  for  designating  the  “ Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea.” 
The  men-of-war  generally  and  the  merchant-ships  were  giving  him  all  the 
needful  information  to  be  had  above  the  surface  of  the  sea.  He,  therefore, 
undertook  to  employ  the  two  small  vessels  that  were  placed  at  his  disposal 
— the  Taney  and  the  Dolphin — in  penetrating  below  the  surface ; in  search- 
ing the  chambers  of  the  deep,  and  in  “plucking  up  drowned  science  by  the 
locks.” 

The  subjects  of  observation  to  which  the  attention  of  these  vessels  was 
directed,  were — 

1.  The  force  and  direction  of  the  wind,  the  hourly  state  of  the  weather,  and 
all  the  meteorological  conditions  connected  therewith — ns  thermal,  dynamical, 
barometrical,  and  the  like. 

2.  The  force  and  set  of  currents,  their  depth  and  width,  their  temperature,  and 
the  position  of  their  edges  and  limits. 

3.  Hourly  observations  upon  the  temperature  of  the  surface  water. 

4.  Frequent  observations  upon  the  temperature  of  the  ocean  at  various  depths. 

6.  Deep  sea  soundings. 

6.  Vigias  and  all  dangers  about  which  there  are  doubts,  either  as  to  existence 
or  position. 

7.  Transparency  and  saltness,  or  the  specific  gravity  of  sea  water  in  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  ocean. 

With  these  instructions,  Lieut.  J.  C.  Walsh,  in  the  Taney,  and  Lieuts. 

8.  P.  Lee  and  O.  H.  Berryman,  in  the  Dolphin,  with  an  occasional  con- 
tribution from  the  regular  men-of-war,  have  performed  yeomen’s  service  in 
this  new  and  interesting  field.  By  the  most  thorough  system  of  search, 
they  have  erased  from  the  charts  no  less  than  30  supposed  dangers,  which 
have  heretofore  given  to  the  anxious  mariner  many  a watchful  hour  ; they 
have  discovered  currents  beneath  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  marked  their 
depth,  their  force,  their  direction,  and  their  temperature  ; and,  lastly,  by  the 
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aid  of  several  shnple  but  ingenious  contrivances,  used  with  energy,  persever- 
ance, and  the  skill  imparted  bj  eiperience,  they  have  sent  the  plummet 
where  it  never  before  reached,  and  brought  from  the  “ dark,”  and,  hitherto, 
“unfathomed  caves  of  ocean,”  things  more  precious  than  “ gems  of  purest 
ray  serene.” 

The  implements  used  by  these  officers  for  their  deep  sea  soundings  were, 
a reel,  made  to  tit  firmly  and  securely  in  a boat;  a 32,  or  two  32  jxmnd 
shot  for  a plummet ; and  thousands  of  fathoms  of  strong,  well-made  fishing- 
line,  of  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  diameter,  wound  on  the  reel,  and  marked 
at  every  100  fathoms.  The  soundings  were  always  made  from  a boat.  By 
means  of  the  oars,  the  boat  could  be  kept  over  the  shot  as  it  sank,  and  by 
noting  the  tinie  of  the  running  out  of  each  hundred  fathoms,  a tolerably  cor- 
rect judgment  might  be  had  as  to  when  the  shot  reached  the  bottom.  In- 
deed, Berryman  says  that  his  officers  became  so  expert,  that  they  could  tell 
by  feeling  the  line  whether  the  shot  were  pulling  it  out  or  whether  it  were 
merely  carried  out  by  the  force  of  the  drift. 

With  such  simple  implements  as  these,  they  have  enabled  Mr.  Maury  to 
draw  a chart  of  the  bottom  of  the  North  Atlantic,  (Plate  14,)  showing  some- 
thing of  its  configuration,  and  to  pronounce  authoritatively,  that  that  sea  is 
probably  nowhere  more  than  a little  over  five  miles  ^eep.  More  than  eight 
miles  of  line  have  been  run  out ; but  on  investigation  of  the  circumstances 
attending,  the  sound  showed,  almost  conclusively,  that  the  plummet  bad 
been  at  the  bottom  long  before  the  length  had  been  run  out,  and  that  the 
line  was  still  carried  out  by  an  under  current 

The  apparatus  for  observing  these  under  currents  is  also  very  simple.  Let 
us  say,  that  it  is  desired  to  try  the  current  at  100  fathoms  below  the  surface. 
The  boat  is  first  anchored,  as  it  were,  either  by  her  sounding  line,  with  the 
shot  on  the  bottom,  or  by  lowering  a large  iron  kettle  to  a considerable 
depth,  when  it  is  supposed  that  the  surface  current,  acting  upon  the  boat, 
will  not  be  strong  enough  to  drag  that  kettle,  mouth  first,  through  the  water. 
The  set  and  velocity  of  the  surface  current  is  then  observed.  Then  a square 
wooden  box,  loaded  just  sufficiently  to  make  it  sink,  is  attached  to  the  end 
of  a line  of  100  fathoms  in  length  and  thrown  overboard.  It,  of  course, 
sinks  to  the  depth  of  that  100  fathoms;  and  a small  keg,  or  inflated  india- 
rubber  bag,  fastened  to  the  other  end  of  the  100-fathoms  line,  floats  upon 
the  surface,  and  prevents  the  box  from  sinking  further.  The  box  is  now 
under  the  influence  of  any  current  that  it  may  find  at  that  depth,  and  carries 
the  india  rubber  bag  on  the  surface  iu  the  same  direction,  and  with  the  same 
velocity  that  it  has  itself.  This  direction  and  velocity  is  easily  ascertained 
by  means  of  the  compass  and  log-line.  Mr.  Walsh,  in  giving  an  account  of 
one  of  his'  experifiients,  says : — 

It  was  wonderful  indeed  to  see  this  barrica  (little  barrel)  move  off  against  wind 
and  sea  and  surface  current,  at  a rate  of  over  one  knot  the  hour,  as  was  generally 
the  case,  and  on  one  occasion  as  much  as  If  knots.  The  men  in  the  boat  could 
not  repress  exclamations  of  surprise,  for  it  really  appeared  as  if  some  monster  of 
the  deep  had  laid  hold  of  the  weight  below  and  was  walking  off  with  it  FiAh 
edition,  p.  168. 

But  the  crowning  triumph  and  most  wonderful  result  of  these  investiga- 
tions is  in  getting  specimens  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  from  a depth  of  more 
than  two  miles.  Until  the  last  cruise  of  the  Dolphin,  under  Berryman,  the 
sounding  line  with  its  plummet  was  always  lost — for,  of  course,  the  shot 
could  not  be  hauled  up  from  such  a depth  by  so  small  a line;  .but  at  this 
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stage  of  the  matter,  Passed  Midshipman  J.  M.  Brooke,  U.  S.  Navy,  invented 
a contrivance  by  which  the  shot  was  detached  from  the  line  upon  striking 
the  bottom,  and  spedmens  of  the  bottom  were  brought  up  in  its  place. 

These  specimens  were  sent  to  Bailey,  of  West  Point,  and  Ehrenburg,  <rf 
Berlin,  for  microscopic  examination.  This  examination  has  established  the 
very  remarkable  fact  that  the  specimens  are  all  of  the  animal,  not  one  of  the 
mineral  kingdom.  Prof.  Bailey,  in  a letter  to  Mr.  Maury,  of  date  of  Nov. 
29,  1863,  says ; — 

I was  greatly  delighted  to  find  that  aU  these  deep  soundings  are  filled  with 
microscopic  shells — not  a particle  of  sand  or  gravel  exists  in  them.  They  are 
chiefly  made  up  of  perfect  little  calcareous  shells,  {foramenifera^  and  contain 
also  a small  number  of  ailicious  shells,  {diaUmacea,)  P.  298. 

We  are  concerned  that  we  have  neither  lime  nor  space  to  quote  the  entire 
paper  (which  Maury  calls  the  “Ooze  and  Bottom  of  the  Deep”)  upon  this 
interesUng  subject.  It  is  replete  with  full  and  varied  knowledge,  and  rich 
with  the  suggestions  of  a profound  and  philosophic  thought,  set  forth  in  the 
most  attractive  manner  and  glowing  language. 

The  author  thinks  that  a great  work  in  the  economy  of  nature  is  performed 
by  these  minute  animalcules.  He  supposes,  with  Prof.  Bailey,  that  they 
do  not  live  where  they  are  found,  hut  in  the  water  near  the  surface  of  the 
8^  and  are  buried  in  the  “ lichen  caves  below  after  death that  they  are, 
therefore,  by  filling  up  and  leveling  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  performing  there 
the  geological  work  which  “ heat  and  cold,  rain  and  sunshine,  the  winds  and 
the  streams,  all  assisted  by  the  forces  of  gravitation,”  are  performing  upon 
the  snrfoce  of  the  dry  land  above. 

In  bis  paper  on  the  “ Saltnesa  of  the  Sea,”  p.  lY?,  Mr.  Maury  all  but  dem- 
onstrates that  these  animalcules  exercise  a powerful  influence  in  giving  mo- 
Uon  to  the  waters  of  the  sea,  and  thus  contributing  to  keep  up  the  system  of 
oceanic  circulation. 

In  the  paper  at  present  under  consideration  he  says: — 

Should  it  be  established  that  these  microscopic  creatures  live  at  the  surface, 
and  are  only  buried  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  we  may  then  view  them  as  con- 
servators of  the  ocean,  for,  in  the  offices  ^hich  they  perform,  they  assist  to  pre- 
serve its  stcUus^  by  maintaining  the  purity  of  its  waters.  ^ ^ 

It  is  admitted  that  the  salts  of  the  sea  come  from  the  land,  and  that  they  con- 
sist of  the  soluble  matter  which  the  rains  wash  out  from  the  fields,  nnd  which  the 
rivers  bring  down  to  the  sea. 

The  waters  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Amazon,  together  with  all  the  streams 
and  rivers  of  the  world,  both  great  and  small,  hold  In  solution  large  quantities  of 
lime,  soda,  iron,  and  other  matter.  They  discharge  annually  into  the  sea  an 
amount  of  this  soluble  matter  which,  if  precipitated  and  collected  into  one  mass, 
would  no  doubt  surprise  and  astonish  the  boldest  speculator  with  its  magnitude. 

This  soluble  matter  cannot  he  evaporated.  Once  in  the  ocean,  there  it  must 
remain ; and  as  the  rivers  are  continually  pouring  in  fresh  supplies  of  it,  the  sea, 
it  baa  been  argued,  must  continue  to  become  more  and  more  salt. 

Now,  the  rivers  convey  to  the  sea  this  solid  matter  mixed  with  fresh  water, 
which,  being  lighter  than  that  of  the  ocean,  remains  for  a considerable  time  at  or 
near  the  surface.  Here  the  microscopic  organisms  of  the  deep-sea  lead  are  con- 
tinually at  work  secreting  this  same  lime,  soda,  &c.,  and  extracting  from  the  sea- 
water all  this  solid  matter  as  fast  as  the  rivers  bring  it  down  and  empty  it  into 
the  sea. 

Thus  we  haul  up  from  the  deep  sea  specimens  of  dead  animals,  and  recognize 
in  them  the  remains  of  creatures  which,  though  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  have 
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iie?ertb«le88  Mtigoed  them  a moat  ImportaDt  office  in  the  phjeieal  eeononqF  ^ 
the  univei^,  viz^  that  of  regulating  the  saltness  of  the  sea. 

This  view  suggests  many  contemplations.  Among  them,  one  in  which  th« 
ocean  is  presented  as  a vast  chemical  oath,  in  which  the  solid  parts  of  the  earth 
are  washed,  filtered,  and  precipitated  again  as  solid  matter,  but  in  a new  form 
and  with  fresh  properties. 

Doubtless  it  is  only  a readaptation,  though  it  may  he  in  an  improved  form,  of 
old  and  perhaps  effete  matter  to  the  usee  and  well-being  of  man.  P.  Sul. 

A more  interesting,  ingenious,  and  possibly  practical  speculation,  however, 
concerning  these  organisms,  lies  in  this : the  author  asks  the  question — 
Did  they  live  in  the  surface  waters  immediately  above  their  place  of  burial, 
or  were  they  brought  from  some  remote  r^on  and  there  deposited! 
Should  the  microscope  discover  that  these  dead  animals,  found  in  one  place, 
had  living  types  only  in  another  and  far-distant  one,  the  conclusion  seems 
inevitable  that  they  were  borne  thence  by  the  currents  of  the  ocean,  sinking 
slowly  in  their  progress  until  they  reached  their  final  resting  place ; and 
here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  red  fogs  and  sea-dust  tallying  the  viewless  winds, 
we  have  also  tallies  upon  the  invisible  currents  below  the  surface  of  the  sea, 
by  which  to  track  them  in  their  CDurse.  Mr.  Maury  says : — 

It  is  vain  to  attempt  to  answer  the  cut  hono  in  all  the  bearings  of  facts  Iflm 
these.  Suffice  it  to  say,  tliey  are  physical  facts — and  in  them,  therefore,  there  is 
knowledge.  They  are  facts  that  concern  our  planet,  and  touch  the  righUy- 
kuowing  and  well-being  of  its  inhabitants. 

We  perceive,  however,  that  be  has  undertaken  to  draw  a great  and  im- 
portant conclusion  from  some  of  these  facts,  and  to  advocate  a great  practical 
enterprise.  In  a recent  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Mr.  Maury 
shows,  from  his  soundings,  that  there  is  a nearly  level  plateau  from  New- 
foundland to  the  coast  of  Ireland,  nowhere  more  than  1,500  fathoms  deep; 
and  from  the  perfect,  unbroken,  and  unabraded  condition  of  the  shells  of 
deep-sea  animalcules,  he  argues  that  there  are  no  currents  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ocean  in  that  region,  and  therefore  thinks  that  there  are  no  difficnltieB 
which  may  not  be  overcome  by  skill  and  inventive  genius.  He  proposes 
that  the  government  should  offer  a premium  as  an  incentive  to  the  planning 
and  undertaking  of  the  work. 

Our  readers  have  now  seen,  imperfectly  expressed,  however,  the  great  ad- 
dition to  human  knowledge,  and  therefore  to  human  prosperity  and  well- 
being, made  by  this  most  valuable  book.  A glance  at  the  saving  of  money 
to  our  countrymen  eft'ected  by  it  will  close  our  notice : — 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  it  was  stated  by  a distinguished 
gentleman  from  Bonmay,  that  where  he  came  from  it  was  estimated  that  a set  of 
charts  and  sailing  directions  for  the  eastern  seas,  based  upon  the  principles  of 
these,  would  produce  an  annual  saving  to  British  Commerce  that  would  be  equiv- 
alent to  a gain  of  from  one  million  to  tw^o  millions  of  dollars.  P.  750. 

Now  let  us  make  a calculation  of  the  annual  saving  to  the  Commerce  of 
the  United  States  effected  by  those  charts  and  sailing  directions.  According 
to  Mr.  Maury,  the  average  freight  from  the  United  Stales  to  Rio  Janeiro  is 
17.7  cts.  per  ton  per  day,  to  Australia  20  cents,  to  California  also  about  20. 
The  mean  of  this  is  a little  over  19  cents  per  ton  per  day,  but  to  be  within 
the  mark  we  will  take  it  at  15,  and  include  ail  the  ports  of  South  America, 
China,  and  the  East  Indies. 

The  Sailing  Directions  have  shortened  the  passages  to  California  30  days, 
to  Australia  20,  to  Rio  Janeiro  10.  The  mean  of  this  is  20,  but  we  will 
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take  it  at  15,  and  also  inclade  the  aboreHnentioned  ports  of  South  America, 
China,  and  Uie  East  Indies^ 

We  esUmate  the  tonnage  of  the  United  States  engaged  in  trade  with 
these  places  at  1,000,000  of  tons  per  annum. 

With  these  data,  we  see  that  there  has  been  eHected  a saving  for  each 
one  of  these  tons  of  15  cents  per  day,  for  the  period  of  15  days,  which  will 
give  an  aggregate  of  $2,250,000  saved  per  annum.  This  is  on  the  outward 
voyage  alone,  and  the  tonnage  trading  with  all  other  parts  of  the  world  is 
al^  left  out  of  the  calculation.  Take  these  into  consideration,  and  also  the 
fact  that  there  is  a vast  amount  of  foreign  tonnage  trading  between  these 
places  and  the  United  States,  and  it  will  1^  seen  that  the  annual  sum  saved 
will  swell  to  an  enormous  amount 

And  this  is  the  result  of  an  idea  worked  out  with  deep  thought,  patient 
labor,  and  untiring  perseverance.  It  will  confer  imperishable  renown,  but 
we  think  it  wrong  and  hard  that  it  should  confer  no  profit  Could  Mr. 
Maury,  like  the  ordinary  inventor,  sell  his  idea ; could  be  take  out  a patent, 
and,  by  authority,  put  toll-gates  upon  the  ocean,  chargiilg  the  vessels  that 
used  his  new  and  improved  road  but  the  fraction  of  a penny  upon  their  ton- 
nage, (which  their  owners  would  freely  pay,)  bis  income  from  this  source 
would  be  in  some  manner  commensurate  with  the  benefits  conferred  and 
the  saving  effected.  But  since  this  cannot  be  so,  we  think  that  it  would  be 
true  policy  in  this  great  and  rich  government  to  buy  bis  idea  and  its  results, 
the  Wind  and  Current  Charts  and  Sailibg  Directions,  and  thus  reward,  in 
the  only  proper  way  it  can,  its  distinguished  servant. 


Art.  II.— COIMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


RO.  Tn. 

MARiaATIOR  ACT  OF  1651— MIRT  IR  MAIIAOBVIlTTt— CLATBOIRB  ARAIR— R4T1OATI0R  ACT  OF  1666, 
ITB  RFFBCT  UFOR  BROLARD  ARD  THB  COLORIBI— MIRT  IR  KARTIiAHl>— BHODB  IBLARD  CHABTBB— 
AMBROMBMT  OF  THB  RAVIOATIOR  ACT— HRW  TOBK — FRBRCR  WBBT  IROXA  COMPART — BBIPBUILR- 
XRO  XR  MABSACMUIBTTI— LOGWOOD  CUTTXRB  AT  BOROUBAB— THB  MXIBIMXPPI. 

In  1651,  premiums  were  offered  in  Virginia  to  encourage  the  growth  of 
Wheat,  and  the  production  of  Wine.  A little  wine  had  been  made  in 
1647;  it  was  more  than  a century  later  before  wheat  came  much  into  cul- 
tivation. 

The  Rump  Parliament,  with  that  regard  to  the  commercial  interests  of 
England  which  was  exhibited  throughout  the  whole  Republican  period,  but 
particularly  incited  by  hostility  to  Holland,  and  a desire  to  destroy  alike 
her  commercial  eminence  and  the  naval  power  built  up  thereon,  turned  its 
attention  to  the  protection  and  encouragement  of  English  navigation,  and 
enlargement  of  the  English  navy.*  The  Dutch  were  now  the  great  carriers 
of  the  world.  Having  but  few  exportable  products  of  their  own,  they  relied 
for  employment  on  their  merchant  ships,  and  for  the  means  of  sustaining 


* War  broke  out  between  the  RepubUos  of  England  and  Holland  in  1653,  ending  in  three  jean, 
with  the  humbling  of  the  latter.  Blake  and  Dean  were  the  English  admirals,  opposed  bj  De  Rujtmr 
and  Van  Tromp.  John  De  Wilt  was  at  the  head  ot  the  Dutch  ministrj,  Sir  Henry  Vane  directed 
the  English  iiaral  and  foreign  department,  until  Cromwell  came  into  power.  Then  two  were  among 
Uie  ableat  mlnlaten  of  the  time. 
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their  naval  power,  npon  the  insecure  basis  of  the  carrying-trade  of  oAer 
nations,  and  particularly  of  England.  Their  rates  of  freightage  were  so 
cheap,  that  competition  with  them  by  the  vessels  of  the  latter  was  imponi- 
ble.  The  Dutch  were  employed  to  bring  home  even  the  products  of  the 
British  colonies  in  America.  No  other  alternative  remained  to  British  ship- 
owners but  to  enter  the  Dutch  service,  or  to  allow  their  vessels  to  rot  m 
their  own  harbors.  To  remedy  this  state  of  things,  the  celebrated  act  of 
1651,  known  as  the  first  of  the  series  of  British  JNavigation  Lam^  though 
not  the  first  act  adopted  with  the  especial  design  of  advancing  the  nariga- 
tion  interest  of  England,  and  of  building  up  her  navy,  was  passed.  The  set 
provided,  that  no  goods  or  commodities  whatever,  the  growth,  production, 
or  manufacture  of  Asia,  Afri<»,  or  America,  shall  be  imported  either  into 
England  or  Ireland,  or  any  of  the  planiationSy  except  in  English-bailt  ships, 
and  belonging  either  to  England  or  to  English  plantation  subjects,  and  of 
which  the  roaster  and  three-fourths  of  the  crew  are  also  English ; and  tbit 
no  goods  of  the  growth,  production,  or  manufacture,  of  any  country  in  Eu- 
rope, should  be  imported  into  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  or  the  plantatioDs,  ex- 
cept in  British  ships  or  in  such  ships  as  were  the  real  property  of  the  people 
of  the  country  or  place  in  which  the  goods  were  produced,  or  from  which 
they  could  only  be,  or  were  usually  exported.  And  that  no  fish  should 
thenceforward  be  imported,  nor  exported  to  foreign  ports,  nor  even  from  one 
of  their  own  home  ports,  except  the  products  alone  of  their  own  fishery. 

Thus,  in  its  application  to  the  American  colonies,  the  object  of  this  act 
was,  to  cut  off  intercourse  between  them  and  Europe  in  either  their  own  or 
foreign  vessels ; to  prevent  them  from  trading  even  to  England,  in  their  own 
vessels ; in  fact  to  break  up  entirely  the  whole  shipping  interest  of  the  col- 
onies, reducing  them  to  exclusive  dependence  upon  British  navigation ; and 
finally,  by  cutting  off  the  leading  staple  of  the  exports  of  New  England  from 
foreign  markets,  prohibiting  even  its  re-exportation  from  England,  to  retain 
those  markets  for  the  sole  benefit  of  British  fishermen  and  British  vesseb; 
discouraging  thus  the  progress  of  the  colonial  fisheries,  and  all  the  depen- 
dent interests,  in  order  to  encourage  their  own.  Such  was  the  coat  to  Amm- 
ca  at  which  England  was  then  willing  to  promote  the  interests  of  her  ship- 
ping and  her  fisheries,  and  to  find  the  means  of  enlarging  her  navy,  in  the 
hope  of  crushing  the  ascendency  of  the  Dutch. 

Had  this  act  been  strictly  enforced,  in  regard  to  the  colonies,  as  it  was  at 
all  other  points,  it  would  have  completely  prostrated  New  England,  check- 
ing her  progress  in  every  direction,  since  her  material  concerns  were  all  to 
intimately  bound  up  with  her  fisheries  and  outward  Commerce.  But  thrir 
ready  adherence  to  the  cause  of  the  Commonwealth,  induced  both  Cromwell 
and  the  Parliament  to  favor  them,  and  their  violation  of  the  law  ^ ac- 
cordingly winked  at  While  the  Republic  lasted,  therefore,  they  still  en- 
joyed the  privilege  of  trading  freely  abroad,  and  the  peculiar  one  of  import- 
ing their  goods  into  England  free  of  customs. 

Virginia,  with  the  West  India  colonies  of  England,  adhering  to  the  Ro^l 
cause,  a fleet  was  sent  out  by  Parliament,  iu  1652,  to  compel  their  submis- 
aiou.  Commissioners  were  also  sent,  one  of  whom  was  Clay  borne,  to  re- 
arrange the  government  of  Virginia.  That  colony  submitted,  under  an 
agreement  granting  a complete  amnesty,  and  by  which  they  were  promised 
along  with  some  political  rights,  a trade  as  free  as  that  of  England.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  maxim  of  Parliament,  that  it  had  the  right  to 
control  the  colonies  in  all  cases,  and  which  aflerwards  led  to  their  Retolu- 
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tkm,  was,  at  dm  time,  the  liberal  doctrine,  in  antagonism  to  that  which  de- 
posited a like  power  solely  with  the  crown.  The  whole  question  of  the 
political  colonial  policy  of  England,  both  in  that  country  and  the  colonies, 
turned  upon  this  point,  no  other  than  these  two  theories  being  at  all  brought 
into  view,  and  the  cobnists  themselves  most  readily  subscribing  to  the  claim 
of  the  Parliament. 

Bancroft  contends  that  this  Navigation  Law  was  never  enforced,  nor  in- 
tended to  be,  in  regard  to  Virginia  or  the  other  colonies,  and  our  historians 
agree  that  the  compact  of  surrender  by  the  former  was  faithfully  observed 
by  the  Commonwealth.  That  some  attempt^  however,  was  made  to  enforce 
the  act,  in  some  particulars,  at  least,  is  evident,  from  the  fact  stated  by 
Bancroft  himself,  Uiat  in  1656,  the  government  of  Virginia  presented  to 
Cromwell  a remonstrance  upon  the  subject  But  this  did  not  interrupt 
the  unlimited  free  trade  of  that  colony,  and  finally,  with  the  tacit  consent  of 
Cromwell,  or  taking  advantage  of  his  inattention,  the  assembly  of  the  col- 
ony passed  an  act,  throwing  open  their  Commerce  to  all  the  world. 

In  1652,  the  second  forge  was  set  up  in  New  England,  at  Raynham, 
twenty  miles  southeast  of  Boston. 

The  same  year,  the  Massachusetts  General  Court,  established  a Mint  at 
l^ton  to  coin  shillings,  sixpences  and  threepences,  of  the  fineness  of  Eng- 
lish sterling  silver,  but  of  less  weight  by  “ two  pence  in  the  shilling  valew 
than  the  English  coyne.”  A law  was  enacted  to  prevent  any  other  than 
this  and  English  coin  from  circulating  in  the  colony.  On  the  Restoration, 
this  mint  was  declared  an  invasion  of  the  royal  prerogative ; yet  it  continu- 
ed in  operation  ov^r  thirty  years,  and  issued  a considerable  amount  Its 
emissions  were  known  as  the  “ Pine-Tree  currency,”  from  the  device  upon 
them.  All  this  coinage  bore  throughout  the  unchanged  date  of  1652. 

New  Amsterdam,  having  a population  of  about  1,000,  received  in  1652, 
an  act  of  incorporation,  the  government  passing  from  the  hands  of  the  Dutch 
West  India  Company  to  those  of  a Schoat,  Burgomasters,  and  Schepens. 

Tobacco  being  considerably  grown  in  England,  in  spite  of  all  existing 
prohibitions,  obstructing  the  sale  of  that  of  Virginia  to  some  extent,  and 
thereby  lessening  the  amount  of  duties  received  by  the  government  from 
that  source.  Parliament,  upon  a loud  complaint  from  the  Virginia  planters, 
in  1652,  passed  an  act  absolutely  interdicting  the  culture  in  England.  This 
act  was  in  1654  rigorously  enforced  by  Cromwell. 

In  1654,  a civil  war  occurred  in  Maryland,  arising  from  the  subversion  by 
the  commissioners  sent  to  Virginia  in  1652,  of  Baltimore’s  government  in 
the  former  colony.  The  old  aSair  of  Clayborne  was  hereupon  revived,  and 
Parliament,  upon  a re-examination,  condemned  the  former  course  of  Balti- 
more towards  him,  and  confirmed  the  acts  of  the  commission.  Baltimore, 
however,  professing  himself  to  be  now  a Republican,  assiduously  courted 
Cromwell,  and  was  allowed  to  re-establish  the  proprietary.  The  civil  war, 
however,  continued,  by  occasional  outbreaks,  until  the  restoration  of  Charles. 

Estimated  population  of  New  England  in  1654  : Massachusetts,  16,026  ; 
Plymouth,  2,041;  Connecticut,  3,186;  Rhode  Island,  1,959.  The  total, 
24,112. 

In  retaliation  of  the  outrage  of  the  Swed^es  upon  the  Delaware  settle- 
ments, Stuyvesant,  governor  of  New  Amsterdam,  in  1655,  reduced  their 
whole  plantation,  giving  the  occupants  honorable  terms,  who  mostly  re- 
mained. Gustavus  and  his  great  ministers  were  dead,  and  Sweden  was  no 
longer  formidable  under  the  weak  Christina.  Thus  ended  Swedish  domin- 
ion within  the  United  States. 
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The  Virginia  legislature  changed  the  Spanish  piece  of  eight  from  6s.  to 
6s.  sterling,  as  the  standard  of  its  currency.* 

By  a treaty  with  Sweden,  in  1656,  Cromwell  granted  among  other  priri- 
leges,  that  not  conceded  to  any  other  country,  to  trade  with  America,  so  &r 
as  the  Lord  Protector’s  affairs  would  admit  • 

In  1657  the  Virginia  Legislature  forbid  the  export  of  sheep  and  mares. 
In  1658  the  first  wharf  was  built  at  New  Amsterdam  by  the  bugomaa- 
ters  where  Whitehall-street  now  i8.f 

An  act  passed  the  Virginia  Legislature  in  1659,  lor  encouraging  the  man- 
ufacture of  Silk,  designing  to  make  it  a staple  of  exj/ort,  but  like  all  other 
such  attempts,  it  failed  of  the  desired  effect 

1660.  The  exports  of  New  Hampshire  up  to  this  period  consisted  of 
fish  and  furs,  the  latter  obtained  at  the  trading  houses  on  her  rirers.  Tim- 
ber, especially  masts,  now  became  a leading  article,  and  for  about  a century 
her  forests  supplied  most  of  the  white  pine  roasts  for  the  English  navy. 

Although  the  statutory  proceedings  of  the  Commonwealth  were  repu- 
diated on  the  restoration,  yet  it  was  deemed  that  some  wisdom  had  b^ 
displayed  in  the  Interruption  which  was  worthy  of  being  embalmed  in  the 
forms  of  legitimate  law.  What  had  been  secured  to  the  power,  wealth,  and 
dominion  of  Britain  must  be  preserved,  even  though  a spurious  legislafion 
was  the  apparent  means  of  its  attainment  To  curb  the  Dutch  yet  further, 
to  protect  the  English  interests  at  home  against  them,  and  root  out  of  the 
colonies  the  merchants  and  factors  of  that  nation  who  had  “ nestled  them- 
selves among  our  people  there,”  the  navigation  act,  with  such  amendments 
as  seemed  required,  was  re-enacted.  The  colonists  had  now  “ got  able  to 
stand  upon  their  own  legs.”  New  England  furnished  a respectable  export, 
but  Virginia  in  her  tobacco,  and  Barbadoes,  through  her  sugar,  ginger,  cot- 
ton, Ac.,  had  still  more  risen  to  the  dignity  of  profitable  possessions.J 
“ It  was  now  deemed  high  time,”  says  Anderson,  “ to  secure  to  ourselves 
alone  these  increasing  benefits  which  had  been  produced  at  our  sole  charge 
and  trouble.  And  in  this  respect,  Spain  had  long  before  set  us  a just  and 
laudable  example.”  The  balance  of  “ charge  and  trouble,”  properly  estima- 
ted, was  certainly  much  on  the  side  of  the  colonists  themselves ; and  it  was, 
or  would  be  now  regarded,  a poor  justification  of  any  measure  of  colonial 
policy  that  Spain  had  been  the  power  to  offer  the  example. 

Among  the  provisions  of  the  Navigation  Act  of  1660,  it  was  declared 
that  “No  sugar,  tobacco,  cotton,  wool,  indigo,  ginger,  fustic,  or  other  dye- 
ing-woods, of  the  growth  or  manufacture  of  our  Asian,  African,  or  Amer- 
ican colonies,  shall  be  shipped  from  the  said  colonic  to  any  place  but  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  or  to  some  other  of  his  majesty’s  said  plantations.”  And  ^ 


* Cromweli'a  fleet  conquered  Jamaica,  from  the  Spaniard!  In  1655,  bringing  It  ihoa  Into  the  rrin> 
tion  of  a slater  colony  to  the  other  colonies  of  Bngla^,  one  e^ery  waiy  preienUfle  to  them  to  that  of 
Its  Spanish  dependence.  An  attempt  upon  Havana  failed.  England  bad  now  eatabllahed  parma. 
nent  and  respectable  colonial  poeaeaaions  In  the  West  Indies,  a aucceaa  whidi  was  of  no  ainkU  mo. 
ment  In  a commercial  view,  to  her  continental  colonies. 

The  French,  In  1655,  ealablished  themselves  In  HayU,  till  now  held  azdaaiTdj  by  Spain.  They 
also  settled  St.  Vincent’s.  The  Dutch  were  expelled  from  Brasil. 

t Canada  was  at  this  time  In  a wretched  condiUon.  The  company  negleeled  the  colony,  and  at 
last  gave  up  the/ar  trade  for  the  aelgnorial  acknowledgement  oi  1,000  bMver  akina.  Quebee  was 
In  siege  by  the  relentless  Iroquois. 

The  population  of  Martinico,  aetUed  by  the  French  In  1635,  was  in  IflSS  ahool  lOyno  FVeoah  and 
as  many  negroes  and  Indiana.  It  produced  in  1658, 10,000  bhda.  sugar,  bealdea  gin^r,  pimento,  co- 
coa, caasia. 

X Barbadoes  had  become  rich  and  populoni  at  (bfs  itme.  Many  had  raallsed  fbrtunea  there  equal 
to  tboee  of  noblemen,  who  had  gone  out  poor.  Over  100  aaU  of  ablpa  fevod  employment  tbers 
yearly  In  transporting  goods  and  passengers. 
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▼6Moh  sa^Ag  to  tiba  phiihiHona  were  made  to  gi^e  bonds  to  ^rry  fbe  said 
oommodiUes  only  to  the  places  thus  permitted.  The  articles  specified  in  this 
prohibkion  were  called  enumerated  artklee ; other  articles  of  colonial  pro- 
duce or  numufacture,  in  which  trade  to  other  ports  was  permitted  still,  were 
called  rum-enumerated  ariiclee.  Salted-fish,  train-oil,  and  whale-fins,  not 
caught  or  cured  by  English  or  Irish,  nor  imported  in  English  vessels,  (the 
colonies  being  among  those  excluded,)  were  to  pay  double  alien  customs. 
None  but  natural  born  or  naturalized  subjects  were  allowed  to  be  merchants 
or  factors  in  the  colonies,  under  forfeiture  of  goods  and  chattels.  Sundry 
duties  were  also  laid  on  the  trade  to  and  from  the  colonies,  which  was  thus 
for  the  first  time  subjected  to  direct  taxation.  The  colonies  could  send  their 
products  )p  Great  Britain  only  in  British  vessels,  three-fourths  of  their  crews 
being  English  seamen,  and  none  but  their  own  products  could  be  sent  thither 
by  any  means  whatever. 

Compared  with  this  act  the  restrictions  upon  colonial  Commerce  provided 
by  that  of  1651  were  very  mild.  The  colonies  were  greatly  alamed.  They 
|ul  regarded  it  as  most  unreasonably  oppressive,  and  Massachusetts  declared 
it  to  be  in  direct  contravention  of  her  bartered  rights  and  privileges.  The 
assemblies  of  other  colonic  pronounced  it  entirely  outrageous.  What  in- 
creased the  discontent,  was  the  evident  design  to  carr^  it  into  rigid  execu- 
tion. Charles,  almost  immediately  upon  his  restoration,  bad  made  soine 
manifestations  of  his  temper  toward  the  colonies,  which  were  not  particular- 
ly calculated  to  please  them.  The  palmy  days  of  Cromwell’s  administration 
were  over  for  them.  Privileges  granted  them  by  that  warm  fnend  were 
vrithdrawn,  and  the  parliament  was  now  quite  ready  to  second  the  plans  of 
the  king  to  reduce  them  to  a more  dependent  condition. 

The  colonists  expected  that  some  extraordinary  means  would  be  adopted 
to  ensure  such  effective  execution  to  the  Navigation  Act,  as  the  government 

Iiroclaimed  its  intention  to  maintain.  They  probably  looked  for  the  estab- 
ishment  of  all  the  agencies  of  a general  revenue  system  such  as  existed  in 
England  herself.  Of  all  this  restrictive  and  burdensome  machinery  the  col- 
onies were  yet  free — there  were  no  custom-houses,  no  fortifications  for  guard- 
ing the  harbors,  except  some  little  means  of  defence  prepared  by  the  colonists 
for  their  own  benefit  alone,  and  not  in  any  wise  to  assist  the  revenue  and 
restrictive  purposes  of  the  English  government,  and  no  regular  cruisers  pro- 
vided to  maintain  surveillance  of  ^e  coast  The  execution  of  all  acts  of 
parliament  or  royal  edicts  intended  to  regulate>  affairs  within  the  colonies, 
was  left  entirely  to  the  hands  of  a governor,  often  a resident  of  the  colony 
over  which  he  presided,  and  generiQly  associated  with  the  people  in  interest, 
and  to  the  representatives  of  the  people  themselves,  upon  whose  action  and 
sentiments  that  of  the  governor  was  in  a great  degree,  and  almost  of  neces- 
sity dependent 

This  state  of  things  could  be  expected  to  continue  only  during  the  ex- 
treme weakness  of  the  colonies,  as  a considerate  regard  of  their  situation 
nnd  an  encouragement  of  their  growth.  As  they  were  now  expanding  into 
consequence  and  ac<juiring  ability  of  their  own,  it  was  not  likely,  under  any 
circumstances  of  political  afiOsiirs  in  England,  that  the  system  of  leaving  alone 
oould  be  permitt^  much  longer  to  endure.  It  was  true  their  charters,  to 
the  provisions  of  which  they  so  pertinaciously  adhered,  seemed  to  them  im- 
munities, explicit  and  constructive,  which  the  present  designs  of  the  home 
government  might  be  fairly  considered  to  violate.  But  those  charters  were 
never  pseant  to  be  perpetuaL  They  were  not  at  all  adapted  to  maintenance 
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as  the  basis  of  relatioiiB  between  the  motiiw  oountry  and  the  dependent, 
after  the  attainment  of  any  considerable  magnitude  by  the  latter.  New 
systems  and  new  relations  ^m  that  time  become  necessary  for  the  interests 
of  both.  It  could,  surely,  in  no  case  be  supposed  that  England  would  have 
set  such  an  eimmple  of  excessive  liberality  to  all  countries  holding  colonial 
possessions,  as  to  voluntarily  for^o  any  desire  of  revenue  as  well  as  of  some 
commercial  profit  not  enjoyed  by  other  nations,  in  regard  to  hers.  Such, 
liberality,  indeed,  maintained  at  least  for  a peri(^  considerably  beyond  that 
at  which  England  deemed  her  colonies  fit  for  taxation  _and  a more  exclusive 
commercial  system,  would  have  enured  more  to  her  own  advantage  in  the 
end.  But  the  theory  of  giving  for  the  sake  of  increase  was,  as  regards  all 
political  and  commercial  ^airs,  but  little  understood  at  that  time  in  any  na- 
tion, Her  own  direct  and  exclusive  profit  was  the  only  idea  of  England  in 
her  efforts  hitherto  for  the  establishment  and  progress  of  colonies  anywhere, 
and  she  could  have  seen  no  possible  motive  for  the  maintenance  of  a barren, 
and  in  the  best  view,  a costly  dominion  over  these  foreign  terri cones. 

The  intelligence  was  soon  received  that  all  the  North  American  Colonies 
were  to  be  united  under  a single  governor  general,  a scheme  in  which  was 
plainly  seen  the  design  of  so  bringing  all  the  colonies  into  one  system,  that 
the  necessary  agencies  for  the  effective  and  universal  execution  of  the  Nay- 
igation  and  other  subsequent  acts  of  the  British  government  might  be  more 
readily  introduced.  But  this  project,  constantly  in  the  mind  of  Charles, 
was  by  the  efforts  of  the  colonists  and  their  friends  delayed  until  1086.  They 
were  informed,  also,  that  their  trade  with  each  other  and  with  the  West  In- 
dies, so  great  an  element  in  the  prosperity  of  New  England,  especially,  was 
to  be  cut  off  Massachusetts  was  excited  by  projects  so  abhorrent  to  a bold 
stand,  and  even  undertook  preparations,  youthful  as  the  colony  then  was, 
for  a forcible  defence  of  her  rights. 

Whatever  plans  might  have  been  contemplated  for  the  enforcement  in 
America  of  the  Navigation  Act,  were  defeated  by  causes  which  required  the 
attention  elsewhere  of  the  English  government  It  was  not  that  the  dispo- 
sition to  enforce  it  lo  the  utmost  had  at  all  abated.  Charles  maintained  his 
purpose  with  a zeal  quite  unusual  to  his  negligent  disposition.  The  gov- 
ernment was  mainly  supported  in  this  scheme,  and  indeed  in  the  whole  com- 
mercial portion  of  its  colonial  system,  by  both  whigs  and  tories.  Even  the 
merchants  of  England  being  there  infected  with  the  same  idea  actuating  the 
government  relative  to  the  advantages  derivable  from  monopolies,  wherever 
possible,  seconded  its  policy  with  all  their  influence.  There  could  be  said 
to  be  but  one  opinion  in  England  upon  the  subject,  so  that  it  was  not  merely 
the  ofibpring  of  a tyrant’s  will.  The  colonial  legislatures  poured  in  their 
earnest  petitions  and  remonstrances,  borne  by  weighty  deputations  of  their 
citizens,  but  without  effect.  Virginia  sent  Governor  Berkeley,  a staunch 
royalist  and  a favorite  of  Charles,  to  plead  its  cause.  His  efforts  were  zeal- 
ous. He  uiged  to  the  monarch  that  the  condition  of  that  colony  was  very 
low  already,  from  the  depression  in  the  price  of  Tobacco,  their  only  export- 
able commodity.  They  could  ill  afford,  he  said,  the  £40,000  whic^  the  ex- 
isting monopoly  of  that  article  cost  them,  and  which  served  only  to  enrich 
a few  English  merchants.  He  urged  also  that  while  the  turbulent  New 
Englanders  hesitated  not  to  evade  or  even  openly  disregarded  the  regula- 
tions complained  o^  the  loyal  Virginians  submitted,  and  became  the  victims 
of  their  obedience.  But  Charles  was  immovable.  What  argument  could 
not  dissuade  him  from,  was  prevented  by  aflOurs  of  peculiar  urgency  a|  home 
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—the  tronblee  in  En^^andy  the  plague  and  fire  in  Londcm^  and  the  European 
war. 

The  execution  of  the  NayiMtion  Act  in  America  wae  left  to  the  existing 
colonial  authorities,  with  all  me  lack  of  means  at  their  command,  before  spe- 
dfied.  Under  the  strict  charges  committed  to  them,  they  at  first  ente^ 
upon  their  duties  with  an  appearance  of  some  alacrity  and  decision.  Of 
course  the  law,  although  occasioning  serious  annoyance  at  first,  and  not 
without  injury  to  the  colonial  trade,  even  when  most  loosely  administered, 
was  easily  evaded.  The  authorities,  finding  themselves  so  powerless,  or  the 
efibrts  required  of  them  so  onerous,  soon  relaxed  their  vigilance  and  allowed 
things  to  take  a great  deal  their  nsiturai  course,  and  even  connived  with  the 
colonists  to  evade  the  law. 

When  this  state  of  thinm  came  to  be  understood  in  England,  busy  as 
the  TOvemment  was,  a decided  effort  was  made  to  effect  a reformation.  A 
royiu  mandate  was  issued  reprimanding  the  conduct  of  the  colonial  author- 
ities, forts  were  erected  at  the  mouths  of  the  principal  rivers,  and  armed 
vessds  were  sent  to  cruise  along  the  coast  These  measures,  though  refer- 
ring to  all,  seem  to  have  been  particularly  directed  against  the  Virginians, 
who  thinking  the  loyalty  which  they  had  maintained  at  heart  throughout 
even  the  time  of  the  Protectorate,  entitled  to  something  better  than  was 
awarded  to  the  New  Englanders,  who  loved  democracy  from  principle,  were 
highly  incensed  on  finding  themselves  included  in  the  same  category  with 
these  seditionists.  They  accordingly  followed  the  example  now  of  the  latter, 
from  whom  disobedience  was,  so  far  as  it  could  be  safely  carried,  expected 
as  a matter  of  course.  In  Virginia  such  conduct  was  a change  of  sentiment, 
and  drew,  therefore,  more  attention.  That  colony,  however,  still  contrived 
to  carry  on  a clandestine  trade  with  the  Dutch  at  New  Amsterdam  and 
with  other  places,  and  as  some  retaliation  of  the  injuries  inflicted  upon  them, 
enacted  that  in  the  payment  of  debts,  claimants  within  Virginia  should  have 
the  preference  over  English  creditors. 

The  Navigation  Act,  in  its  remodeled  and  perfected  form  of  1660,  be- 
came the  most  important  branch  of  the  commercial  code  of  Britain.  To  its 
operation,  extraordinary  effects  upon  the  prosperity  of  that  nation  hdve  been 
ascribed,  and  to  the  present  time,  although  the  veneration  once  indulged 
toward  the  law  and  its  accessories  has  considerably  abated,  it  b still  very . 
commonly  spoken  of  with  extreme  laudation.  That  its  influence  in  some 
direction  was  very  great,  cannot  be  doubted  any  more  than  that  the  placing 
of  a great  obstruction  in  the  midst  of  the  channel  of  a river  will  affect  the  mo- 
tion of  its  tide.  The  palpable  facts  upon  which  the  eulogy  of  the  law  b based, 
b that  the  Commerce,  wealth,  and  power  of  England  from  that  time  rose  very 
rapidly,  while  that  of  Holland  decreased.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  Eng- 
land had  before  thb  time  taken  a remarkable  start,  and  was  approaching 
the  results  attributed  to  the  Navigation  Act  lon|^  before  it  had  any  exbtence. 
An  awakened  spirit  of  energy,  an  advancing  civilization,  intelligence,  and 
ability  of  action,  an  elevated  ambition  had  been  long  conspicuous,  and  the 
movement  she  was  making  was  only  a little  in  advance  of  that  in  which 
nearly  all  Europe  partook,  and  which  did  not  cease  or  seem  to  be  delayed, 
wherever  it  had  appeared,  in  consequence  of  England  withdrawing  the 
benefit  of  her  trade  as  much  within  herself  as  possible,  as  should  in  regard 
to  some  nations  have  been  the  case,  had  that  exclusiveness  been  the  cause 
of  England’s  subsequent  prosperity.  As  for  Holland,  she  had  before  attained 
the  summit  of  her  prosperity.  She  had  made  the  most  of  her  few  resoor- 
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06B,  and  had  built  up  a fabric  which  rented  in  a great  degree  upon  an  arti- 
ficial system.  She  could  not  but  sink  in  the  scale  of  naUons  w^never  tiie 
rest  of  Europe  began  any  tolerable  development  of  their  resouroea# 

The  tendency  of  the  navigation  Act  and  of  the  various  other  enactments 
amendatory  or  supplementary  thereto,  was  to  force  and  confine  the  Com- 
merce, both  of  England  and  the  colonies,  in  a einple  direction,  toward  each 
other.  They  were  liable  to  become  thus — and  did  in  a degree  which  wonld 
have  been  much  greater  had  the  spirit  of  the  measure  taken  complete  eflfoot 
— too  far  dependent  upon  each  other.  The  monopoly,  so  far  as  poeattde  of 
the  colonial  products,  produced  perhaps  in  favor  of  Ekigland  some  nnoertain 
advantages  of  cheapness,  while  their  attempted  monopoly  of  the  supply  of 
the  colonial  market  tended,  apparently,  to  raise  the  price  of  their  own  ex- 
ports. But  both  profits  were  ficdUous,  as  the  seeming  gain  was  in  many 
ways  far  more  than  over  balanced.  In  shutting  out  the  colonists  fix>m  for- 
eign markets  and  reducing  the  value  of  their  products,  their  ability  to  pur- 
chase English  goods  or  to  contribute  revenue  to  England,  and  the  rate  of 
their  general  progress  in  wealth,  power,  and  all  the  qualities  which  make 
colonies  really  valuable,  were  correspondingly  limited.  While  excluding 
other  nations  from  the  l^nefit  of  a free  trade  with  herself  and  her  colonies, 
she  could  not  expect  to  continue  to  enjoy  such  freedom  with  them  and  their 
colonies.  Retaliatory  acts  were  adopted,  and  thus  what  was  gained  in  the 
market  of  America  was  lost  in  other  directions,  at  least  until  ^e  had  been 
able  to  break  down  the  barriers  raised  a^nat  her.  One  effect  was  to 
strengthen  the  bond  of  seclusion  which  Spain  had  thrown  around  the  lucra- 
tive trade  of  her  wealthy  colonies,  and  to  prevent  England  the  oppMtunity 
she  might  afterward  have  reasonably  taken,  at  the  contusion  of  her  firequeot 
wars,  to  have  asked  as  a right,  and  even  to  have  enforced  upon  that  power, 
the  opening  of  her  colonies  to  the  trade  of  England  and  the  world,  a result 
which  would  have  been  of  incalculable  benefit  to  both  England  and  Amer- 
ica. The  voice  of  Europe  would  gladly  have  sustained  J^gland  in  such  a 
demand,  and  Spain  would  have  had  no  alternative  but  submission.  The 
adherence  of  England,  at  that  time,  to  the  cause  of  commercial  freedom, 
would  have  broken  up  every  vestige  of  the  restrictive  syatem,  and  have 
placed  the  world  centuries  ahead  of  its  present  position.  Her  support  of 
the  principle  of  selfishness,  confirmed  and  solidified  that  unnatural  system, 
until  it  be^me  so  extensive  and  indurated  that  it  seemed  almost  destined  to 
be  perpetual.  So  much  is  the  world  indebted  to  England  for  a system  that 
has  tended  to  multiply  the  causes  of  national  dissension,  and  to  keep  man- 
kind at  continual  war. 

The  protection  of  the  navigating  interest  of  England,  singly,  at  oooe  dis- 
turbed the  balance  of  things  in  England,  and  gave  a one-sid^  aspe^  to  its 
internal  concerns.  The  interests  unfavorably  affected,  demanded,  and  were 
of  necessity  allowed,  a corresponding  protection,  not  at  first  designed,  cer- 
tainly, for  no  one  can  suppose  that  the  whole  extent  of  the  system,  with  its 
process  of  eternal  amendment  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  balance  it  had 
destroyed,  was  in  the  minds  of  its  original  projectors ; nor  even  can  any  one 
suppose,  they  would  have  at  all  commenced,  had  the  end  been  before  their 
view.  The  landlords  obtaining  an  equivalent  protection  to  that  afforded 
the  merchants,  in  the  Com  Laws,  the  increase  in  the  price  bread  fiir 
more  than  neutralized  again  the  gain  to  the  nation  through  the  navigating 
interest,  although  the  merchants  had  this  advantage,  that  the  burden  of  the 
equivalent  for  their  protection  given  the  landholders  fell  not  upon  them- 
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selTes  eieltisively,  but  was  shared  in  bj  the  whole  people.  The  manufac- 
turers were  protected,  for  the  same  reason  and  with  the  same  result  The 
perpetual  balancing  by  strips  and  slices  of  protection  distributed  here  and 
there  as  the  scales  may  chance  to  Tibrate,  have  never  restored  that  equilib- 
rium which  existed  under  a natural  system,  and  never  can.  Every  attempt, 
in  this  mode  to  equalize  the  varying  interests,  only  disturbs  the  balance 
more  and  more.  The  protected  classes  have  l^en,  indeed,  benefited — the 
merchants,  the  manufacturers,  the  landholders,  and  capitalists  generally — 
but  the  causes  of  their  undue  prosperity  have  created  a great  pauper  popu- 
ktthn^  bound  even  more  strongly  than  were  the  blacks  of  their  West  India 
or  North  American  colonies,  in  a slavery  far  more  abject.  Their  protective 
system  has  built  up  many  splendid  commercial  and  manufacturing  cities, 
but  it  has  ruptured  the  natural  organization  of  society.  The  hot-bed  growth 
of  their  cities  has  beep  effected  by  severing  the  natural  associations  of  in- 
dustry. As  Adam  Smith  savs : “ The  inland  or  home  trade,  the  most  im- 
portant of  all,  the  trade  in  which  an  equal  capital  affords  the  greatest  profit, 
and  creates  the  greatest  employment  of  the  country,  was  considered  as  sub- 
sidiary only  to  the  foreign  trade.’*  The  manufacturer  was  separated  from 
the  farmer,  where  nature  had  placed  him,  to  be  associated  with  the  shipper. 
Agriculture,  which  should  be  held  the  most  profitable  pursuit  and  the  basis 
of  all,  was  detached  and  put  in  a secondary  position,  that  Commerce  and 
manufactures  might  hold  an  unnatural  position  in  fixint.  After  all  the 
attempts  to  balance  the  account  of  the  agriculturist,  by  the  remunerative 
Com  Laws,  for  securing  him  the  home  market,  the  discouragement  of  his 
pursuit  was  the  basis  of  the  system.  The  arrangement  of  town  and  coun- 
try in  England  is,  as  Smith  declares,  entirely  unnatural,  and  necessarily  in- 
volves social  disease. 

Such  were  the  benefits  which  the  system  secured  to  England.  Upon  the 
colonies,  to  whom  in  reality  the  great  weight  of  its  disadvantages  was 
offered,  the  effect,  if  less  radical  and  extensive,  because  less  thoroughly 
carried  into  practice,  apd  because  of  the  better  ability  of  a young,  growing, 
extensive,  and  naturally  wealthy  country  to  resist  its  influence,  was  yet  very 
decided.  The  Navigation  Act,  of  itself  could,  under  the  circumstances, 
exert  but  a very  limited  effect ; but  the  acts  which  were  afterwards  adopted, 
in  the  course  of  the  balancing  operation  in  England,  as  the  necessary  equiva- 
lent to  other  interests,  of  the  attempted  favor  toward  English  shipping  by 
the  destmction  of  American,  were  more  easily  put  in  operation,  and  though 
not  in  all  cases  fully  upheld,  yet  were  not  without  being  felt  as  retarding 
influences  upon  our  progress.  It  is  true  we  were  not  at  that  time  prepared 
for  entering  to  any  great  extent  into  manufactures,  the  object  against  which 
the  restrictive  care  of  England  was  particularly  directed,  and  this  circum- 
stance again  lessened  the  effect  of  the  acts  of  discouragement ; but  there 
were  some  branches  of  manufacture,  we  had  better  advantages  for  pursuing, 
even  then,  than  England  herself  enjoyed,  and  which  it  was  necessary  or 
proper  for  us  to  establish.  The  inhiHtion  of  these,  of  course,  was  the  occa- 
sion of  much  inconvenience,  and  served,  so  long  as  it  was  maintained,  as  a 
constant  drawback  upon  our  prosperity.  The  grievances  suffered  from  the 
restrictive  system,  by  the  colonies,  eventuated  in  what  should  have  been 
foreseen  from  the  outset,  the  separation  of  the  colonies  from  the  mother 
country.  Such  was  the  final  result  to  England  of  the  application  to  her 
colonies  of  a false  commercial  system,  borrowed,  though  it  must  be  admit- 
ted in  a mitigated  form,  from  the  policy  of  Spain. 
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Tea  was  in  1660,  first  introduced  into  Great  Britdn  firom  China,  bang 
sold  at  60«.  a pound. 

In  1661,  a treaty  occurred  between  Portugal  and  Holland,  securing  the 
neutrality  of  their  American  possessions  in  regard  to  any  difficulties  between 
those  countries  in  Europe.  This  was  the  second  European  treaty  contain- 
ing such  a provision,  the  first  having  been  between  Spain  and  Holland,  in 
1648. 

In  1662,  an  edict  was  adopted  in  Virginia,  requiring  each  poll  to  raise 
annually  and  manufacture  six  pounds  of  linen  thread.  A change  of  laws 
and  cessation  of  the  bounties  caused  the  culture  of  flax,  however,  to  decline. 

Parliament,  in  1662,  mainly  for  the  encouragement  of  colonial  trade 
with  England,  passed  an  act,  that  no  sort  of  wine  but  Rhenish,  no  sort  of 
spicery,  grocery,  tobacco^  potashes^  pitchy  tor,  salt,  rratn,  deal  hoards^  fir 
timber^  or  olive  oil,  should  be  imported  from  the  Netherlands  or  Germany. 

As  negroes  enough  for  servants  and  laborers  for  the  Englbh  plantations, 
were  not  obtained,  to  remedy  the  deficiency.  Parliament  this  year  establish- 
ed a third  exclusive  English  African  or  Guinea  company,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  the  Duke  of  York,  the  king’s  brother,  and  afterwards  occupant  of 
the  throne  as  James  II.  This  companv  undertook  to  supply  the  West 
India  colonies  vrith  3,000  negroes  annually. 

Maryland  in  1662,  set  up  a mint,  the  second  in  the  United  States.  Its 
coinage  was  of  equal  weight  and  value  with  English. 

Adventurers  from  the  North  American  Colonies  commenced  cutting  log- 
toood  on  the  uninhabited  coasts  in  the  Bay  of  Campeachy,  and  that  vicinity. 
Settlements  were  soon  made  by  these  cutters  at  Cape  Catoche  first,  and  af- 
terward at  the  Laguna  de  Terminos,  which  was  more  convenient.  Thus  did 
the  American  colonists  introduce  England  to  a valuable  privilege,  which  she 
still  maintains.* 

Charles,  wishing  to  encourage  the  growth  of  the  infant  colonies  of  Con- 
necticut and  Rhode  Island,  and  having  no  malfeasances  to  all^e  against 
them,  granted  them,  at  their  solicitation,  the  former  in  1662,  the  latter  in 
1663,  the  most  liberal  charters  yet  given  to  any  of  the  English  plantations 
in  America.  That  to  Rhode  Island  stipulated  to  all  British  subjects  entire 
freedom  of  the  fishery  of  the  New  England  coast,  bays,  salt-water  rivers, 
and  the  use  by  the  fishermen  of  any  waste  lands  for  erecting  wharves,  stages, 
and  buildings  necessary  for  the  pursuit.  To  encourage  the  whale  fishery, 
the  inhabitants  of  Rhode  Island  were  given  liberty,  having  struck  a whale  or 
other  great  fish,  to  pursue  it  into  any  bay,  river,  cove,  creek,  or  shore  of 
New  England.  Encouragement  was  promised  for  the  discovery  of  fishing 
banks  in  or  about  the  colony’s  limits.  Trade  and  Commerce  with  the  other 
colonies  was  declared  free  to  them,  any  inhibition  of  the  former  being  de- 
clared nugatory. 

A charter  was  also  granted  to  Lord  Clarendon  and  others,  in  1663,  for 
efifecting  settlements  within  Carolina.  A colony  had  been  established  at 
Cape  Fear  River,  about  1660,  of  emigrants  from  New  England,  who,  finding 
the  Indians  hostile,  abandoned  their  settlement  in  1663.  Some  emigrants 
had  already  entered  from  Virginia,  and  more  were  now  induced ; some  ship- 
builders were  also  brought  from  Bermudas,  Commerce  being  a leading  part 


* 1689.  imports  of  Englaiid,  ^84^16,019 ; oxports,  je9,0£S,819.  There  were  bow  but  tlx  i 
eotchee  in  BngUnd. 
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of  their  plan,  and  a settlement  was  eetid>li8hed  on  the  Chowan,  at  Albemarle 
Sound. 

The  Nayigation  Act  was  amended  in  1663.  The  amendment  prohibited 
the  importation  into  any  English  colonies  in  any  part  of  the  world,  except 
Tanker,  of  any  commodities,  the  growth,  production,  or  manufacture  of  Eu- 
rope, unless  it  were  shipped  from  England,  Wales,  or  the  town  of  Berwick- 
upon-Tweed,  (Scotland,)  in  English-built  vessels,  and  carried  directly  to  the 
colonies.  From  the  prohibition  were  excepted  salt  for  the  fisheries  of  New 
England  and  Newfoundland,  wines  from  Madeira  and  the  Azores,  and  all 
sorts  of  victual,  servants,  and  horses,  from  Scotland  and  Ireland.  It  enacted, 
also,  that  nope  of  the  products  of  the  colonies  should  be  carried  to  any  for- 
eign port,  until  first  landed  in  England.  This  provision  deprived  the  colo- 
nies o^  or  much  restricted  the  benefit  of  their  free  trade  in  nm-enumerated 
articles  of  the  act  of  1660.  A drawback  of  the  duties  paid  by  foreign  goods 
in  England  was,  however,  generally  allowed  on  their  exportation  mence  to 
the  colonies.  The  design  of  the  act  was  to  monopolize  totally  the  carriage 
fi>r  America  in  her  outward  trade,  both  of  exports  and  imports. 

This  act  struck  out  Ireland  from  an  equality  with  England  in  her  com- 
mercial regulations,  as  included  in  the  act  of  1660.  Ireland  had  before  this 
no  foreign  trade  and  sought  none,  satisfied  with  her  free  intercourse  with 
England.  She  was  now  made,  commercially,  as  completely  a foreign  na- 
tion as  France,”  and  was  obliged  to  seek  Commerce  elsewhere,  and  to  en- 
deavor the  establishment  of  manufactures.  Her  exports  to  the  colonies 
hereafter  were  some  increased. 

The  same  act  provided  also,  that  ^ forasmuch  as  the  planting  of  tobacco 
in  England  doth  continually  increase,”  in  spite  of  the  former  act,  a penalty 
additional  of  £10  on  every  rood  or  pole  planted  with  it  in  England,  Ireland, 
Ac.,  should  be  laid,  allowing,  however,  the  “ physic  gardens  ” of  the  Univer- 
sity one  half-pole  of  tobacco  to  each  garden. 

Parliament  in  1663  laid  the  tax  called  the  fouT’and-a-half  per  cent  duty^ 
which  existed  for  a long  time,  upon  all  dead  produce  exported  from  the 
British  sugar  islands,  except  Jamaica  and  the  ceded  islands.”  It  was  re- 
ceivable in  kind* 

In  1664,  Charles  granted  to  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  the  region 
between  the  Kennebec  and  St.  Croix  Rivers,  in  Maine,  claimed  by  the 
French,  and  that  from  the  Connecticut  to  the  Delaware,  claimed  and  partly 
occupied  by  the  Dutch.  The  Duke  at  once  undertook  the  conquest  of  the 
latter,  although  England  and  Holland  were  at  peace.  The  Dutch  West 
India  Company  had,  by  the  grant  of  entire  religious  freedom,  secured  the 
migration  to  this  colony  of  a considerable  number  of  the  oppressed  Protest- 
ants from  almost  all  parts  of  Europe ; and  the  fine  climate  and  fertile  soil 
had  allured  also  many  New  Englanders,  who  had  flocked  in  such  numbers, 
indeed,  as  to  form  entire  villages,  and  to  give  political  tone  to  the  colony — 
the  Dutch  and  other  settlers  readily  catching  the  infection  of  their  principles 


* Fnmoe,  u well  u Great  Britain,  bad  turned  her  attention  seriously  to  adyancing  tbe  means  of 
her  strength.  Colbert,  tbe  able  minister  of  Louis  XIV.  fh>m  1663  to  1672,  undertook  to  adyanoe 
French  Commerce  and  manufactures  by  an  enlarged  system  of  bounties,  immunities,  premiums, 
rntdecUona,  ac.,  offered  to  foreign  artiflcers,  manufacturers,  ac.,  to  induce  their  migration  to  France. 
The  Royal  CouncU  of  Commerce  was  established  in  1662,  In  which  tbe  king  himself  presided  once 
•yery  fortnight. 

A French  settlement  was  made  in  1663,  for  tbe  flaheries,at  St.  Jobn*a  Island,  (now  Prince  Ed- 
ward’s,) and  another  at  Cayenne,  in  Guiana,  where  the  Dutch  were  expeUed.  These  seUlementa 
were  both  eflbcted  by  commercial  companies,  chartered  for  such  object. 
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variety,  the  company  introduced  as  many  negro-slaves  as  they  c n^eniently 
could.  The  chief  settlement  thus  became,  as  it  was  styled  by  its  people,  ^ a 
blended  city  of  various  lineage,**  or,  as  Mr.  Bancroft  says,  a dty  of  the  world, 
a character  which  it  maintains  yet,  and  is  likely  forever  to  l^d.  It  num- 
bered then  about  1,600  inhabitants.  The  dispute  between  the  settlers  and 
agents  of  the  company,  about  the  right  of  taxation  without  the  consent  of 
the  former,  indisposed  them  to  defend  the  company’s  rights,  and  the  ecdony 
thus  fell  a voluntary  prey  to  the  fleet  and  army  of  the  Duke  of  York.  The 
terms  granted  were  very  liberal ; the  private  property  of  the  population  was 
guarantied  to  them,  but  that  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  was  con- 
flscated.  The  city  at  this  time  consisted  of  low  houses,  handsomely  built  of 
brick  and  stone,  occupying  a few  streets. 

Colbert,  the  French  minister,  had  entered  upon  a vigorous  scheme  of 
simultaneous  colonization  in  America,  Africa,  and  the  East  Indies.  In  1664 
were  organized  an  exclusive  East  India  Company,  for  fifty  years,  on  the  ruins 
of  a China  company,  and  an  exclusive  West  India  Company  for  forty  years. 
To  the  first  was  assigned  everything  not  embraced  within  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Of  the  latter  the  limits  were,  first,  the  part  of  South  America  be- 
tween the  Amazon  and  the  Oronoco  Rivers,  with  adjacent  islands ; second, 
in  North  America,  all  of  Canada,  with  the  great  interior  region  behind  the 
JSnglieh  colonies^  and  Florida  ; third,  all  the  coasts  of  Africa,  from  Ci4>e  de 
Verde  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  crown,  repurchasing  from  individ- 
uals, by  whom  they  had  been  before  purchased  of  itself,  the  islands  of  Gua- 
daloupe  and  its  dependencies  for  126,000  livres,  Martinique  for  40,000  livre^ 
Granada  for  100,000  livres,  and  all  the  purchase  of  Matthe  for  600,000  li- 
vres, consigned  thereupon  to  the  West  India  Company  the  monopoly  of  the 
whole  Commerce  and  agriculture  of  the  French  settlements  in.  North  Ameri- 
ca, the  AnUlles,  Guiana,  and  Africa,  with  extraordinary  immunities  and  privi- 
l^es,  monev  being  even  advanced  to  them  by  the  government  No  duties 
were  to  be  laid  on  the  trade  between  France  and  the  company’s  possesdons. 
This  grand  company,  however,  as  it  was  tolerably  certain  to  do,  mismanaged 
its  affairs,  its  agents  blundered  and  defrauded  it,  the  Dutch  and  English 
smugglers  absorbed  in  a great  degree  the  business  of  supplying  their  West 
India  colonies,  war  subjected  them  to  heavy  losses,  and  finally  their  concems 
were  thrown  into  irretrievable  confusion. 

In  166«5  there  were  in  Massachusetts  Bay  120  vessels  of  20  to  100  tons, 
and  twelve  ships  of  above  100  tons.  About  this  time  the  inhabitants  of  that 
colony  commenced  building  ships  for  English  agents^  and  the  business  was 
continued  up  to  the  Revolution.  The  vessels  were  fastened  with  trunnels  of 
wood,  iron  being  too  scarce  and  expensive,  and  very  little  of  it  used  in  any 
way.  What  was  indispensable  was  obtained  mostly  from  England,  although 
that  country  was  unable  to  satisfy  her  own  demand,  and  imported  great 
amounts  from  Sweden,  Ac.  Massachusetts  was  the  first  colony  to  give  direct 
encouragement  to  the  mechanic  arts,  and  was  now,  as  always  up  to  the  Rev- 
olution, far  ahead  in  these  branches  of  all  the  sister  colonies.  The  progress 
of  shipbuilding  of  course  stimulated  the  growth  of  a host  of  dependent  trades 
— carpenters,  jpiners,  sawyers,  sail- makers,  caulkers,  smiths,  riggers,  mast, 
spar,  and  block  makers,  painters,  Ac. 

Virginia,  at  this  time  and  before,  as  well  as  Barbadoes,  alone  of  the  Eng- 
lish colonies  in  America,  exported  produce  to  a larger  value  than  that  of  the 
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mods  imported.  In  Marylmid  the  eeme  evil  was  enfiered  as  in  Yirginia 
from  the  low  price  of  tobacco ; but  they  bore  it  with  more  philosophy  than 
their  neighbors,  making  no  foolish  efforts  to  restrain  the  quantity  of  the 
product,  or  to  remedy  otherwise  by  law  the  effect  of  over-production,  and  of 
the  monopoly  in  England.  The  duties  exacted  by  Lard  Baltimore  upon 
their  toba^  also  pressed  heavily  upon  the  Maryland  planters.  A warm 
controversy  ensued  in  relation  to  this  proprietary  tax,  between  Charles  and 
Baltimore.  The  Maryland  tobacco  was  preferred,  as  being  finer  than  that  of 
Vimnia.  The  population  of  Maryland,  in  1665,  was  about  16,000. 

Fathw  AUouez,  a French  Jesuit  from  Canada,  in  1665,  passed  the  Straits 
of  Mackinaw  in  a canoe,  entered  Lake  Superior,  and  established  a mission 
among  the  Chippewas  (within  Michigan.) 

A second  settlement  was  made  in  North  Carolina,  at  the  abandoned  site 
of  the  New  England  settlement,  by  emigrants  from  Barbadoes. 

1066.  Massachusetts  was  summoned  to  send  deputies  to  England  to 
answer  certain  charges,  among  them  that  of  violating  the  Navigation  Act. 
That  colony  disobeyed,  but  to  conciliate  the  king,  gratuitously  furnished 
supplies  to  the  English  fie^t  in  the  West  Indies,  and  purchased  a shipdoad 
cf  masts  as  a present  to  the  king — a gift  of  no  small  consideration  at  that 
particular  peri^.* 

Maine  comprised,  in  1667,  a few  small  fishing  settlements  at  Casco  (Port- 
land,) and  Sagadahock,  and  scattered  stations  within  the  Duke  of  York's 
patent  at  Pemaquid,  Matinicus,  Mohegan,  Ac.  Castine,  on  the  east  side  of 
Penobscot  Bay,  was  settled  by  the  French  in  1667.  Beside  the  cod  fishery 
on  the  coasts  of  Maine,  the  people  of  Massachusetts  obtained  there  great 
quantities  of  beaver  and  other  peltry. 

In  1667  England  concluded,  by  treaties  of  peace  at  Breda,  her  war  with 
Fruioe,  Spain,  and  Holland.  With  Spain  and  Holland,  the  uti-pweidttis^ 
(via.,  t^t  each  was  to  keep  what  it  held  at  the  time  of  negotiating,)  was 
made  the  basis  of  the  treaties.  The  Dutch  had  taken  Surinam  from  the 
English,  which  was  regarded  as  an  equivalent  for  the  loss  of  the  New 
Netherlands.  With  Spain  it  was  also  agreed,  as  between  Holland  and 
Spain  before,  quoting  the  words  of  that  treaty,  that  the  subjects  of  neither 
should  sail  to,  or  trade  in  the  American  possessions  of  the  other.  To 
France,  England  ceded  her  conquest  of  Nova  Scotia,  (containing  only  a 
few  unpromising  French  settlements,  numbering  a few  hundred  fishermen 
and  peltry  dealers,)  admitting  also  the  claim  of  the  French  of  the  extension 
of  that  region  to  the  Pentaguet  or  Penobscot.  The  people  of  Massachusetts 
were  exceedingly  discontented  with  the  retrocession  in  all  its  aspects,  and 
especially  so  with  the  surrender  accompanying  it  of  the  large  part  oi  what 
is  now  the  State  of  Maine,  which  they  contended  was  an  entirety  new  grant  * 
of  territory  never  before  possessed  by  France.  They  continued,  however, 
after  the  peace,  to  trade  with  the  French  and  Indians  at  the  latter  region 
for  beaver  skins  and  other  commodities,  and  openly  maintained  their  fish- 
eries still  on  the  same  coast.  Some  few  years  after,  Mons.  Le  Bouva,  the 
French  governor  there,  on  the  allegation  of  some  affront  from  the  govern- 


* 1605— Great  plagne  Id  London.  166d— Great  Ore  In  London ; 13,200  bouses  destroyed.  The  Ore 
and  pestilence  were  neat  shocks  to  English  Commerce. 

In  1666,  the  English  took  Tortola,  W.  I.,  from  the  Dntcb,  and  themselres  abandoned  St.  Lucia, 
purchased  of  the  Caribe  In  1664,  as  unfit  for  colonization,  upon  which  the  French  again  took  poases- 
ilon  of  it,  though  England  did  not  renounce  her  claim. 
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ment  of  Massachusetts,  prohibited  anj  trade  with  the  English  colonists,  and 
imposed  a tax  of  400  codfish  each  upon  their  vessels  resorUng  there  to 
fish,  seizing  their  fish  and  provisions  upon  refusal  of  payment 

Upon  the  peace,  most  of  the  English  bucaneers  who  bad  swarmed  in  the 
West  India  seas  during  the  war,  settled  at  Laguna  de  Terminos,  in  Hon* 
duras,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  logwood.  The  Spaniards  had  cut  some 
logwood  at  Campeachj,  but  were  obliged  to  abandon  their  settlement  fit>m 
the  interruption  of  the  bucaneers  in  the  war.  The  places  now  occupied  as 
settlements  for  logwood  cutting  by  the  English,  were  Laguna  de  Terminos 
and  Trist  and  Beef  Islands.  The  bucaneers  found  settlers  from  New  Eng- 
land already  in  these  places,  and  joined  with  them.  A great  many  of  the 
bucaneers  themselves  were  undoubtedly  from  that  section.  These  settle- 
ments were  now  so  much  increased,  that  mat  quantities  of  logwood  were 
cut  and  sent  to  Jamaica  and  New  England. 

The  Massachusetts  General  Court,  in  1668,  enacted  an  order,  reserving 
for  public  use  all  white  pine  trees  of  twenty-four  inches  diameter  at  three 
feet  bight  from  the  ground,  in  that  colony,  embracing  then  New  Hampshire 
as  well  as  Maine. 

The  people  of  New  York  had  not  obtained  the  advantages  they  hoped 
from  English  dominion.  The  patronly  policy  avowed  by  Uieir  proprietor 
was  to  tax  them  so  much,  that  they  should  have  time  to  think  of  nothing 
but  how  to  find  the  means  of  paying  the  taxes.  He  chose  agents  well 
adapted  to  carir  out  his  wise  system  of  breaking  down  the  province  and 
destroying,  as  rar  as  possible,  all  its  value ; and  evinced  his  manly  indigna- 
tion at  the  flagrant  sedition  of  his  subjects  in  daring  to  remonstrate  against 
his  proceedings,  by  burning  their  addresses. 

Dablou  and  Marquette  established  another  French  mission  and  trading 
establishment  among  the  Indians  of  the  western  country,  at  St.  Mary’s 
Falls,  between  Lakes  Superior  and  Huron.  This  important  point  became 
a leading  station  of  the  French  fur  trade  into  the  fur  upper  regions.  In  the 
course  of  their  explorations  hereabout,  these  active  missionaries  heard  of  the 
great  river  Mes'cha  cha  he^  or,  as  called  by  some  tribes,  A/tsnaatjcpt — a 
name  signifying  the  Father  of  Waters.  The  idea  of  the  long^sought  west- 
ern passage  to  India  by  this  stream  was  at  once  revived.  It  was  believed 
the  story  of  the  Indians  conveyed  the  knowledge  of  that  desired  avenue ; 
and  if  it  were  otherwise,  it  was  a river  of  such  magnitude,  that  its  possession 
could  not  but  be  regarded  as  a matter  of  the  first  importance,  at  a time 
when  France  was  extending  her  claims  in  North  America  to  so  vast  a 
breadth,  and  laying  plans  for  the  establishment  there  of  a colonial  empire 
to  rival,  or  even  engulf  that  of  England. 
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Art.  in.— COMIEKGE  VITH  THE  CiH&DiS,  AND  WITH  THE  BRITISH 
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or  OOimiEOO— BUTOET  or  the  COLOEUL  fTITEM— BEA  or  WALEBE— BAnOATlOH  LAWS  — BTATB 
or  TEB  TEADB— CAWAOA  ARP  TBB  LOWBE  PEOVSBOBS— TBB  OOMMBECB  OP  OAHAPA—BPPBCTf  OB 
TBB  fOUTHBER  STATBS— BPFBCTB  OR  THR  WBBT— TBB  RAVIOATIOR  OP  TBB  ST.  LAWEBBCB^ 
BPPBCTS  OR  RBW  BROLARP^-CORCLUBlORy  BTO. 

OK  COMMBROX. 

I SHALL  endeavor  to  call  your  attention  to  one  of  the  great  practical  ques- 
tions of  the  day,  that  has  l^n  less  discussed  than  its  merits  demand ; and 
which,  in  the  present  aspect  of  affurs,  is  likely  for  the  next  few  years  to  oc- 
cupy much  of  public  attention. 

I have  said  that  it  is  a public,  not  a political  question,  that  it  refers  to  our 
material  prosperity  rather  than  to  our  merely  intellectual  advancement ; and 
as  it  concerns  our  foreign  relations  also,  those  who  would  consider  of  its  im- 
portance must  look  well  to  its  practical  bearing  on  our  politics  and  our  busi- 
ness relations.  We  live  here,  gentlemen,  on  the  barren  soil  of  New  Eng- 
land, depending  upon  our  industry  for  the  means  of  life  ; blasting  our  rug- 
ged roclu,  felling  the  stately  pines  upon  our  mountain  side,  or  by  persever- 
ance and  frugality  gathering  from  the  earth  a scanty  return  of  fruits  for  our 
support.  The  energy  of  our  people  has  sought  all  means  of  sustenance — 
our  rivers  have  been  yoked  up  with  dams,  and  are  only  permitted  to  flow  on 
towards  the  ocean  on  the  condition  that  they  work  for  our  support  as  they 
obey  the  laws  of  gravitation.  Our  hardy  sons  search  the  waters  of  the 
world  for  6sh  that  will  yield  food  or  oil  for  the  comfort  of  man.  Dr.  Frank- 
lin well  said  that  he  who  draws  up  a fish,  draws  up  a piece  of  silver.” 
Our  busy  Commerce  spreads  its  white  wings  and  drives  a thriving  exchange 
of  commodities  with  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  The  resistless  power  of 
steam  whirls  the  swift  wheel  and  speeds  the  carriage  of  freight  and  passen- 
gers over  our  hundred  iron  roads.  Our  mechanics  toil  to  supply  the  neces- 
sities of  life  and  the  luxuries  of  civilization  to  the  barbarous  and  uncivilized 
inhabitants  of  other  countries,  as  well  as  to  the  civilized  of  earth’s  nations. 
Our  halls  of  learning  are  devoted  to  educate  chosen  bands  to  go  forth  as 
teachers  of  civilization,  of  religion,  of  literature,  among  our  sister  States. 
The  votaries  of  science  exhaust  the  knowledge  of  the  world  and  the  com- 
binations of  the  intellect,  in  the  desire  to  explore  the  laws  of  nature  and  ex- 
tend the  realm  of  knowledge.  The  pale  inventor,  careless  of  wealth,  emu- 
lous of  fame  and  good,  absorbs  his  whole  mind  and  time  in  endeavors  to 
apply  each  new  discovery  of  science  to  the  practical  good  of  man,  through 
the  mechanic  arts. 

Nature  seems  the  only  bar  to  our  progress  in  knowledge  and  wealth,  &r 
beyond  that  of  any  other  people  that  have  ever  lived  upon  the  earth : though 
man  has  done  much,  she  hns  done  but  little.  Within  our  limits  no  rich 
mines  yield  a bounteous  supply  of  labor.  We  are  destitute  of  coal  6elds, 
that  real  source  of  the  great  prosperity  of  England  and  of  our  Middle 
States.  No  great  rivers,  like  the  Mississippi  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  bear  up- 


* W«  bare  great  pleuure  in  lajing  before  iKe  reader  of  the  M§rekants'  Magmiint^  the  folloirlDg 
Lecture  on  advaotogeeto  New  Engiaod  of  Reciprocity  with  tbe  Canadas  and  the  BrlUsh  North 
American  Culontee,**  by  Chaelks  Lan  Woopaoav.  Eaq.,  U.  S.  Commissioner.  In  a note  to  the 
editor  of  ibis  Mugaaine,  Mr.  WooDaoar  aaya:  1 bare  reriaed  and  extended  it  a little  beyond  Ita 
original  size,  eo  as  to  embrace  the  bearing  of  tbe  question  on  other  than  the  New  England  aeeUon  of 
the  country.*’  We  commend  it  to  the  attmiaon  »i  our  rcedera  gcneraUjr.^Ed.  Jlfer. 
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on  their  bosoms  to  us  a Commerce  more  enriching  than  the  deposits  of  the 
Nile.  Our  resources  are  drawn  from  a great  distance,  and  the  cost  increased 
by  freights  far  above  what  it  is  in  more  favored  climes.  Our  coal,  brought 
from  the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia.  Our  wh^ 
and  beef  from  the  prairies  of  Ohio  and  Illinois ; our  cotton  from  the  kat 
South ; our  wool  from  the  antipodes ; our  iron  from  the  mountains  of  Penn- 
sylvania or  of  Wales. 

Our  prosperity  has  depended  upon  our  industry  and  our  intellect.  Great 
as  has  been  our  progress,  and  vast  as  the  accumulated  products  of  our  in- 
dustry are,  we  cannot  forget  or  overlook  the  fact  that  other  States  of  this 
Union,  better  situated  than  ourselves  with  regard  to  the  great  channels  of 
communication  to  our  various  markets,  endowed  with  cheaper  supplies  of 
coal,  iron,  and  food,  requiring  less  shelter  and  clothing  for  defence  from  a 
rude  winter,  are  growing  most  rapidly,  and  entering  into  oompetiUon  danger- 
ous to  our  foreign  interests  in  our  home  markets. 

My  inquiry  is  directed  to  this  question : — Whether  we  have  not  some 
natural  advantages  yet  unexplored,  by  which  we  can  extend  our  markets  for 
our  productions ; cheapen  to  us  the  cost  of  raw  material,  and  of  production 
of  our  manufactures ; increase  our  Commerce  and  our  trade,  and  enable  us 
to  go  forward  in  that  triumphant  march  of  civilization,  industry,  and  increase 
of  population,  that,  so  far,  has  attended  our  exertions. 

Before  I proceed  further,  a short  resume  of  the  commercial  history  of  the 
colonial  trade  will  be  interesting,  both  from  its  intrinsic  usefulness,  and  that 
it  will  show  that  the  statesmen  of  New  England  have  contended  for  the 
measure  even  so  far  back  as  the  days  of  Washington.  The  illustrious  names 
of  Dr.  Franklin,  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  of  John  Adams,  of  Quincy,  are  guar- 
anties of  the  political  soundness  of  the  question,  and  leave  it,  as  I first  said, 
purely  commercial,  and  to  be  decided  by  the  rule  of  dollars  and  cents, 
whether  or  not  we  can  make  money  by  reciprocity  with  Canada. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  COLONIAL  SYSTEM. 

Your  historical  studies  make  you  well  acquainted  with  the  general  colo- 
nial system  of  Great  Britain.  After  the  discovery  of  America  and  its  set- 
tlement, the  European  powers  that  had  colonies,  each  established  a similar 
system  in  effect,  that  their  colonies  should  be  dependent  on  their  moth^* 
countries  for  supplies,  and  have  no  intercourse  with  any  other  country  than 
her.  In  effect  this  prevented  the  American  colonies  from  manufacturing  for 
themselves,  or  from  engaging  largely  in  ship-building  or  Commerce ; isola 
ting  them  from  the  rest  of  the  world — leaving  them  no  trade  except  to  the 
mother  country.  Lord  Chatham  even  declared  “ that  we  had  no  right  to 
make  even  a nail  for  a horse  shoe.”  The  English  system  begun  by  Oliver 
Cromwell  continued  till  our  revolution  exempted  us  from  further  subjection 
to  it.  At  this  time  (1776)  we  had  in  the  colonies  our  right  to  trade  with 
England,  with  the  British  West  India  colonies,  and  with  that  part  of  Europe 
soutH  of  Cape  Finisterre.  The  rest  of  the  world  was  shut  out  from  us. 

The  revolution  being  over,  the  peace  declared,  a treaty  was  to  be  n^od- 
ated  respecting  our  commercial  relations  with  Great  Britain,  which  had  been 
entirely  destroyed  during  the  war.  The  United  States  desired  to  get  back 
her  lost  trade  with  the  British  West  Indies,  then  a greater  source  of  wealth 
than  Cuba.  In  March,  1783,  Mr.  Pitt,  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
proposed  a bill  “to  admit  to  all  the  ports  of  the  British  dominions,  Amer- 
ican vessels  loaded  with  goods  the  growth  or  produce  of  these  States,  on  the 
same  terms  as  British  vessels  and  goods.”  This  measure  was  opposed  by 
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tfie  British  raerchants,  and  by  Lord  North,  and  Mr.  Fox,  and  Lord  Sheffield ; 
and  at  their  sagg^ntion  the  whole  power  was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the 
king  and  bis  council,  who  by  an  early  order,  not  only  excluded  American 
xessels  from  all  participation  in  the  colonial  trade,  but  even  forbade  our  pro- 
risions  and  fish  to  be  carried  in  British  bottoms. 

In  1785,  our  minister,  John  Adams,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
proposed  to  the  British  government  to  place  all  the  trade  between  the  two 
countries  and  their  dominions  upon  a footing  of  perfect  and  liberal  reci- 
procity,^ This  was  refused  at  once.  Lord  Liverpool  saying  “ that  it  cannot 
be  admitted  even  as  a subject  of  negotiation.’^  Thus  were  we  cut  off  from 
a valuable  trade. 

Prior  to  the  Revolution,  in  1760,  the  trade  of  the  thirteen  colonies  stood : 

Imports $18,000,000 

Bzporto 12,000,000 

Total 26,000,000 

Of  this  whole  trade,  that  with  the  Britbh  West  Indies  was — 

Our  exports 8,700,000 

Our  imports 7,960,000 


Total  trade 11 ,660,000 

Our  own  government  showed  its  sense  of  the  injurious  conduct  of  the 
British,  by  adopting  retaliatory  measures,  our  tariff  and  our  navigation  act 
A capricious  and  generally  exclusive  policy  continued,  the  details  of  which 
are  unnecessary  in  this  place.  Sometimes  the  necessities  of  the  colonies 
compelled  them  to  reciprocate  with  us,  usually  they  endeavored  to  exclude 
us  entirely. 

The  mind  of  man  never  rests  quiet  under  oppression  and  tjrranny,  and 
new  views  were  dawning  even  in  England  as  to  the  benefits  of  liberal  policy 
in  Commerce. 

In  1817  we  had  passed  a navigation  law  as  strenuous  as  the  British, 
offering  at  the  same  time  to  suspend  its  operations  with  regard  to  any  power 
who  would  treat  us  with  reciprocity. 

1822  saw  the  influence  of  this  measure  stimulate  Lord  Goderich,  in  par- 
liament, to  move  upon  the  question  of  a liberal  colonial  policy. 

In  1825,  that  great  statesman,  Mr.  Huskisson,  introduced  a bill  to  reform 
this  policy  ; his  measure  prevailed,  and  after  much  negotiation  and  further 
efforts,  a reciprocal  yielding  up  of  certain  of  the  restrictions  upon  the  Com- 
merce of  these  northern  colonies  and  ourselves  was  efiected,  and — 

In  1830,  the  proclamation  of  Andrew  Jackson  and  the  orders*  in  council 
of  the  imperial  government,  loosened  up  the  restrictive  policy,  and  the  long 
wished  for  experiment  that  Mr.  Jefferson  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
Mr.  John  Adams  as  minister  to  England,  and  Mr.  Pitt  as  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  fifty  years  before  had  approved  and  recommended,  commenced 
its  trial  as  a practical  thing.  But  only  partially,  for  these  measures  were 
only  addressed  to  the  driscriminating  duties  by  which  England  had  sought 
to  prevent  any  direct  trade  between  us  and  the  colonies,  and  the  retaliatory 
duties  that  we  had  levied  on  the  English  vessels,  the  system  of  annoyance 
was  broken  down  and  a direct  trade  permitted  between  us  and  the  colonies. 

Yet  even  this  brought  relief,  and  gave  renewed  vitality  to*  a trade  that 
fifty  years  of  persecution  had  failed  to  crush  out  of  existence. 

The  day  was  not  yet  come  for  “ a perfect  and  liberal  reciprocity.”  On 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  and  on  both  sides  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  prejudice, 
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timidity,  conserralism  even  of  wroi^,  opposed  their  obetades.  Tliere  are 
hot  few  minds  in  any  age  that  have  the  courage  and  the  industry  to  think 
well  and  carefully  on  any  proposition,  and  the doubting  Thomases”  of 
Commerce  and  politics  stood  asking  for  a sign,  yet  refusing  to  try  the  eipe> 
riment  lest  they  should  be  astonished  at  the  result. 

Even  this  little  liberality  worked  wonders ; steadily  year  by  year  mors 
iq>parent  was  the  ^ood  resulting  from  the  measures  of  reciprocity,  and  more 
r^y  the  mercantile  community  to  become  converts  to  the  unmistakahb 
frets  developed  by  the  statistics  of  a growing  trade. 

BRA  or  WALKER — NAYIGATION  LAWS — PEEL PRESENT  STATS  OF  TRADE. 

Liberal  Policy.  The  advent  of  a liberal  government  in  England,  (1846) 
who  held  to  the  policy  that  to  secure  the  cheapest  productiou  of  manufre- 
tures  they  must  cheapen  the  cost  of  living,  was  the  sign  of  a new  era  ia 
the  colonial  policy.  The  distressed  state  of  the  English  finances  induced 
8ir.  Robert  Peel  to  propose  throwing  the  colonies  on  their  own  resources,  so 
as  to  save  the  heavy  appropriations  the  imperial  government  had  heretofore 
made  for  the  civil  list.  Whilst  at  the  same  time  he  proposed  the  repeal  of 
the  corn  laws,  to  provide  for  the  laboring  people  cheap  food ; and  the  coun- 
try was  ready  to  support  his  policy. 

In  the  States,  at  the  same  time,  Mr.  Robert  J.  Walker,  a distinguished 
free  trader,  held  the  treasury  department  and  the  confidence  of  Congress, 
and  a liberal  commercial  measure — the  tariff  of  1846 — ^ultaueously  re- 
ceived the  support  ot  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

The  concurrence  of  views  of  these  two  great  statesman  and  their  govern- 
ments, the  success  that  attended  their  measures,  led  them  naturally  to  pur- 
sue further  their  views  of  liberalizing  the  commercial  intercourse  between 
the  two  nations.  Thirty  years  before,  (1817,)  the  United  States,  in  passing 
her  navigation  laws,  bad  announced  herself  ready  to  adopt  reciprocal  mea- 
sures of  liberality  whenever  foreign  nations  should  desire  to  do  the  same  by 
us.  Now  Great  Britain,  after  seventy  years  of  stern  monopolizing  exclu- 
siveness, was  pressed  by  her  commercial  and  manufacturing  interests  to  do 
that  which  Mr.  Pitt  had  vainly  struggled  for  in  1783.  1849  saw  the  crown- 

ing act  of  the  life  of  Sir  Robert  Peel — the  navigation  laws  of  England  re- 
pealed. The  ships  of  all  the  world  were  permitted  to  bring  to  her  doors 
what  articles  they  had  for  sale.  The  President  of  the  United  States  (^1850) 
responded  by  a proclamation  of  similar  import,  and  a great  chain  fell  from 
the  limbs  of  pinioned  Commerce.  Let  us  see  our  statistics : — 

OOMMEROE  or  THE  BRITISH  NORTH  AMERICAN  COLONIES  AND  THE  UNItED  STATES,  18S7. 


Imports  into  United  States $445,000 

Domestic  exports  from  United  States ^704,014 

Total  trade 8,149,014 

And  we  rise  until  June,  1849,  which  just  precedes  the  era  of  the  repeal 
of  the  navigation  laws,  when  we  stand — 

Imports  to  the  United  States  from  Canada $1,481,088 

******  other  colonies  ... . 1,846,798 

Imports 2,826,880 

Domestic  exports  from  United  States  to  Canada $2,820,828 

**  **  other  colonies 8,611,788 

Total  domeetio  exports. 5,982,106 
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Total  trade  or  an  raereaae  of  almost  three-fold  in  this  period. 

I have  said  diat  the  navigation  laws  were  repealed  in  England  and  sna- 
pmded  in  America,  and  thii  formed  an  era  in  the  annals  of  our  Commerce ; 
what  were  its  consequences! 

Now  burst  upon  the  sight  of  an  astonished  world  the  peaceful  struggle 
jw  ocean  supremacy  between  the  two  greatest  maritime  powers  of  the  globe. 
Tto  genius  of  America  put  forth  its  might ; her  Collins  steamers,  and  that 
mighty  fleet  of  clipper  ships,  rushed  over  the  blue  waters  with  a speed 
^ater  than  ever  before  was  reached  by  craft  bearing  the  triumphant  flag  of 
the  United  States,  victorious  from  the  start  Ship- building,  Commerce,  and 
manufactures,  felt  the  influence,  and  on  they  rush  increasing  and  prospering 
as  never  before  trade  prospered  in  America.  As  the  mists  of  prejudice  and 
the  broken  clouds  of  error  are  dispelled,  the  mind  sees  clearly  the  causes 
which  produce  this  prosperity,  and  demands  another  movement  towards  free- 
dom, that  the  last  clogs  that  weigh  down  and  oppress  ^his  trade  shall  be 
broken,  that  we  may  have  free  intercourse  with  the  colonies. 

In  the  course  of  two  years  great  had  been  the  impetus  ^ven  to  reciproci- 
ty by  these  measures.  Canada  was  prepared  for  the  coming  of  this  libera- 
tion of  her  Commerce  from  the  shackles  of  the  imperial  government,  the  sa- 
gacity of  the  American  merchants  had  forseen  it,  and  prepared  by  land  and 
by  sea  for  its  approach.  The  tariff  of  Canada  was  reduced  to  a mere  reve- 
nue point  of  1*2 J percent  duties  on  the  average.  The  noble  St.  Lawrence 
closed  by  ice  from  winter  and  spring  navigation,  her  merchants  and  ours 
had  turned  their  attention  towards  seeking  the  ocean  in  a more  genial  cli- 
nmte.  Oanals  and  Railroads  to  ports  where  winter  with  her  icy  chains 
was  powerless  to  retard  the  energies  of  Commerce;  a population  of 
1,842.265  souls  were  struggling  to  And  a road  to  market — a cheap  road. 
The  Erie  Omni,  the  Ogdensburgh  Railroad,  your  own  Montreal  Road,  the 
Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence  road  struggled  forward  for  enlargement  or  com- 
pletion, to  meet  the  coining  Commerce  of  a great  and  growing  people. 
See  what  two  years  have  done : — 


In  1861  oor  domestic  exports  to  Canada  were«. . $6,885,834 

******  other  British  American  colonies.. ...  8,224,658 


9,060,887 

Onr  imports  from  Canada $4,966,471 

From  other  British  North  American  colonies 1,786,661 


6,692,122 

Total  trade  $15,752,509,  or  about  double  in  two  years. 

In  addition  to  these  facts  a slight  look  further  into  this  matter  will  show 
how  far  we  have  advanced  in  securing  to  ourselves  a great  portion  of  the 
trade  of  our  northern  neighbors.  By  the  approximations  we  have  made 
towards  a liberal  system  of  reciprocity,  not  only  has  our  trade  with  them 
gone  up  from  3,000,000  a year  in  1827,  to  15,000,000  in  1851 ; but  these 
very  communications  of  Commerce  have  produced  better  acquaintance  with 
each  other,  and  more  kindly  feeling ; her  statesmen,  Hincks  and  Merritt  are 
as  well  known  to  us,  though  seekiug  fame  in  peace,  as  was  the  statesman  of 
her  rebellion,  Mons.  Papineau.  We  cast  our  eyes  upon  her  trade,  our  mer- 
chants go  to  her  cities  in  search  of  customers,  our  manufacturers  study  her 
tasters,  and  we  already  rival  England  in  her  market  to  so  great  an  extent, 
that  of  the  whole  foreign  trade  of  Canada,  we  carry  fully  one-half,  and  are 
ready  to  oompete  with  our  English  friends  for  the  other  hal£  1851— 
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ToUl  trade  of  Canada  with  United  States. $16,S4MM 

**  “ Great  Britain. 22,686,91® 


Since  this  era  of  reeiprocitj  commenced  the  Canadians  have  dealt  fidriy 
with  us,  and  have  put  our  trade  on  a better  footing  even  than  that  widi 
their  mother  country. 

It  naturally  suggests  itself  to  the  mind,  since  twenty-two  years  of  practical 
experience  in  growing  reciprocity  has  accomplished  so  much,  that  we  should 
make  one  long  step  in  the  career  of  progress,  and  pass  laws  declaring  a 
perfect  and  liberal  reciprocity”  henceforth  in  respect  to  all  of  our  domestic 
productions ; that  we  shall,  now  that  experience  has  demonstrated  so  much, 
govern  our  commercial  intercourse  by  that  idea  which,  for  sixty  years,  has 
appeared  to  be  the  dream  of  the  great  statesman  I have  referred  to : our 
fronUer  to  become  simply  a political  one,  and  the  American  farmer  in  the 
North  to  buy  his  yoke  of  oxen  acoss  the  line  and  drive  them  home  withont 
the  custom-house  officer  presenting  his  pistol  at  his  breast  and  demanding 
one-fourth  of  the  value  of  the  beast  as  a tax  due  to  the  government ; that 
the  Canadian  merchant  may  come  here  and  buy  his  boots,  his  cotton  goods, 
his  hardware,  his  fish,  and  carry  them  home  alike  without  molestation  on 
the  frontier ; in  short,  that  the  Canadian  trade  shall  be  as  free  to  us  as  b 
the  trade  of  the  city  of  New  York,  or  of  Portland.  Further,  thi^  the  trade 
of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  shall  become  equally  free ; that  they 
may  bring  us  coal  and  lumber,  buy  our  flour,  cloth,  boots,  and  com  as  freely 
as  the  States  of  this  Union ; and  that  we  may  catch  our  fish  unmolested  bv 
British  cruisers.  All  this  is  neighborly  and  peaceful ; it  will  be  to  oUr  ad* 
vantage. 

But  as  it  IS  useless  to  anticipate  matters  before  the  fullness  of  time  dull 
mature  and  ripen  the  experience  of  those  most  interested,  it  b only  necessary 
now  to  consider  and  discuss  the  increased  reciprocity  proposed  by  our  north- 
• em  neighbors,  and  point  out  the  advantages  it  ofifers  to  our  citiaens. 

CANADA  AND  THE  LOWER  PROVINCES. 

We  have  upon  our  northern  boundary  large  and  populous  provinces,  par- 
tially dependent  upon  Great  Britain,  long  shut  out  from  us  by  a political 
policy  of  that  power,  which  had  for  its  object  to  isolate  the  colonies  from 
all  the  world,  and  keep  them  entirely  dependent  upon  herself  for  all  their 
supplies. 

The  progress  of  more  enlarged  views  as  to  Commerce,  the  rights  of  man, 
and  general  political  economy,  have  lately  produced  much  relaxation  from 
the  strictness  of  exclusion  meaitated  by  the  colonial  policy  of  Great  Britain, 
and  for  two  and  a half  centuries  closely  adhered  to. 

Canada,  New  Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia  enjoy  now  a freedom  greater 
than  at  any  previous  time  in. their  history ; permitted  at  last  to  develop  their 
resources,  and  seek  for  the  most  profitable  markets,  and  means  of  carrying 
on  their  Commerce  and  receiving  their  supplies,  the^  have  turned  their  long- 
ing eyes  to  us,  delighted  with  our  progress,  and  viewing  the  immense  ad- 
vantages that  a reciprocal  and  free  Commerce  would  confer  upon  the  two 
countries.  Seeing  how  great  an  advantage  it  would  be  for  her  to  seek  the 
markets  of  the  world  through  our  ports,  Canada  demands  of  our  government 
that  henceforth  the  relations  of  Commerce  between  us  should  be  those  of 
free  and  reciprocal  exchange,  so  far  as  our  respective  domestic  products  are 
concerned. 
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Th/ej  ask  this  as  a oommeroial  unioD.  It  does  not  afieot  or  toadi  ih^  for- 
eign t^e  of  either  power.  It  has  in  it  no  political  union  whatsoever— 
smacks  nothing  of  annexation.  Their  political  union  is  with  Great  Britain ; 
ours  is  of  our  thirtj-one  independent  States,  leagued  simplj  by  our  con- 
stitution. 

Now,  who  are  they,  considered  as  consumers  and  producers  for  us,  that 
they  should  ask  this  boon  ? What  commercial  reasons  exist  for  our  consid- 
ering this  proposition  I Let  me  answer  briefly. 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  within  the  last  ten  years  most  extraordina^ 
developments  of  industry,  prosperity,  and  wealth  have  taken  place  amongrt 
our  northern  neighbors ; as  our  new  States  on  this  side  of  the  Mississippi 
have  been  filled  up  with  population,  the  fields  for  emigration  have  reced^ 
beyond  Lake  Michigan  and  now  beyond  the  Mb^issippi,  the  fertile  lands  of 
Canada  West,  lying  as  near  to  the  seaboard  as  the  average  of  the  north- 
western States,  ^ve  attracted  the  enterprise  of  the  emigrant,  until  their  pop- 
ulation has  doubled  within  ten  years;  and  if,  os  is  probable,  they  continue 
to  increase  at  the  same  ratio  for  twenty  years,  Canada  West  will  sustain  a 
population  of  at  least  five  millions  of  people,  and  Canada  East  nearly  four 
millions. 

The  benighted  and  antiquated  system  of  exclusion  that,  rendering  man’s 
comfort,  prosperity,  and  independence  subordinate  to  the  mere  political  con- 
siderations of  his  government,  represses  his  enterprise  and  self-reliance,  dr- 
eumscribes  his  sphere  of  action,  and  forces  him  in  the  search  for  his  material 
prosperity  to  submit  to  an  arbitrary  discipline  ruinous  to  his  fortunes  and 
capridously  destructive  to  the  progress  of  national  prosperity  and  civilization, 
has  been  broken  down  by  the  energy  of  the  Canadians,  and  her  people  are 
now  seeking  for  that  larger  liberty  we  have  taught  them  to  expect  from  the 
ruin  of  the  colonial  system  of  exclusion  and  subordination  that  has  so  long 
repressed  their  energies. 

They  have  a population  of  almost  two  millions  in  the  Canadas,  two-thirds 
of  a million  in  the  other  provinces,  making  almost  three  millions  of  people ; 
a vast  extent  of  wild  land,  good  for  agriculture,  and  the  increase  of  the  Can- 
adas is  at  the  rate  of  near  100  per  cent  in  ten  years.  The  great  river  St. 
Lawrence,  the  only  outlet  of  Canada  to  the  ocean,  from  the  high  latitude  of 
its  mouth  is  closed  by  ice  nearly  six  months  of  the  year.  Their  shortest 
route  to  the  ocean  is  through  our  country  by  numerous  railroads  and  can^ 
amongst  which  ours  are  the  shortest  of  all.  They  have  few  manufoctories 
among  them,  but  are  consumers  of  exactly  the  character  of  goods  that  we 
do  manufacture.  They  have  vast  forests  of  lumber,  while  ours  are  nearly 
exhausted.  They  have  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  great  beds  of 
coal,  lying  close  to  tide-water  navigation,  and  cheaply  worked.  They  have 
vast  beds  of  iron  and  of  plaster;  we  in  New  England  have  none  that  we  can 
work  to  a profit.  The  waters  around  them  teem  with  valuable  fish.  Such 
is  the  condition  of  the  one  side. 

They  occupy  one  shore  of  that  chain  of  lakes  and  rivers  which  pierces  this 
continent  from  the  Atlantic  almost  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  all  lying  within 
the  northern  temperate  zone,  to  which  the  great  body  of  European  as  well 
as  American  population  are  fully  acclimated.  The  vast  facilities  which  this 
route  has  offered  first  for  the  exploration  of  the  continent  by  Hennepen  and 
La  Salle,  then  for  the  adventurous  fur-trader,  and  since  the  era  of  our  inde- 
pendence for  the  purposes  of  Commerce,  has  spread  civilization  and  agricul- 
ture through  the  prairies  of  the  West. 
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Tlie  magnitude  of  this  Oommeroe  of  the  lidces  can  only  be  eonoeifed  when 
we  remember  that  a recent  report  to  Congress  has  estimated  our  share  of  it 
at  1826,000,000  of  valne,  represented  in  3,971,126  tons  of  freight,  earned 
by  our  navigation — 74,000  tons  of  steamers,  138,000  tons  of  sail-veseeb. 
Its  ^eat  future  increase  must  depend  materially  upon  the  growth  and  fwoe- 
penty  of  our  northern  neighbors. 

The  proposition  that  forms  the  basis  of  the  new  measures  of  redprod^ 
may  be  briefly  stated.  Availing  herself  of  recent)?  acquired  rights  and  in- 
creased freedom,  Canada  desires  that  henceforth  of  the  domestic  producdooBof 
the  two  people,  the  raw  products  of  agriculture,  the  mines,  and  the  forest  of 
each  shall  be  permitted  a free  access  and  market  in  the  other  country,  with- 
out any  tariflf  being  levied  upon  them  at  all  by  either  power,  but  soeh 
trade  in  unmanufi^tured  articles  shall  be  free  and  unrestrict^,  as  it  now  is 
between  the  adjoining  States  of  this  Union. 

Articles  of  manufactures  are  not  embraced  in  this  measure  of  redpmd^, 
for  the  reason  that  Canada,  having  been  abandoned  by  the  British  treasury, 
ia  compelled  to  support  herself ; and  being  engaged  in  great  works  of  inters 
nal  improvements — which  will  focilitate  t&  ti^e  of  boQi  countries,  and,  in- 
deed, many  of  which  are  as  necessary  to  us  as  to  her — is  compelled,  in  order 
to  pay  the  interest  of  her  loans  and  support  her  government,  to  raise  a rev- 
enue by  a tariff  levied  upon  manufactured  artides,  of  which  she  is  a great 
consumer.  This  tariff  averages  only  about  half  the  amount  of  the  duties 
levied  on  like  articles  in  the  Unit^  States,  and  is  purely  for  revenue  pur- 
poses. Circumstances  have  also  connected  with  this  matter  the  question  of 
an  extended  system  of  reciprodty  with  the  other  provinces  of  British  North 
America,  whose  lumber,  flsh,  coal,  agricultural,  and  other  produce  desires  to 
seek  our  ports,  and  whom  our  quarrels  as  to  our  fishing  mteresta  and  our 
desire  to  extend  our  trade,  make  it  very  expedient  to  have  indnded  within 
the  proposed  measures. 

Although  the  object  of  this  lecture  is  to  show  to  the  people  of  New  Eng- 
land the  importance  of  these  questions,  yet  their  bearing  upon  the  sonthen 
and  western  States  commands  equal  attention,  because  it  o^rs  for  all  thdr 
varied  semi-tropical  productions  a near  and  almost  exclusive  market,  whkh 
will  constantly  be  growing  in  its  capadty  and  profit  to  th^  as  producers* 

TAB  COMMBRCB  OF  CANADA. 

The  wealth  of  nations  consists  not  only  in  the  fertility  of  their  soil  and 
the  activity  of  their  population,  but  in  the  foreseeing  genius  which  explores 
markets,  seeks  new  customers  to  supply,  and  from  whom  to  draw  cheapest 
new  materials  for  consumption  and  manufacture,  freights  for  shipping,  and 
occasions  for  commercial  enterprise. 

Immense  as  has  been  the  stimulus  given  to  the  Atlantic  cities  by  the 
growth  of  the  West,  and  vast  as  the  trade  and  Commerce  are  which  our 
railroads  and  canals  bring  to  the  coast,  still  the  half  of  the  wealth  of  that 
great  West  has  not  been  unfolded ; Canada,  stretching  along  the  whole 
northern  shores  of  the  lakes,  and  that  great  river  bounding  upon  onr 
northern  and  eastern  frontiers,  including  the  other  provinces,  more  than 
three  thousand  miles  ; her  people  endowed  with  an  energy  similar  to  our 
own  ; with  fertile  lands  and  great  amounts  of  surplus  produce, — seeks  with 
toil  and  trouble  a market  convenient  of  access  for  her  great  exports,  in  which 
she  also  will  be  content  to  purchase  those  imports  that  her  incri  asing  p(^ 
olation  shall  require  for  their  comfort  and  luxury.  In  her  search,  she  tin^ 
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tkal  hmearntL  energy,  indaetry,  nod  capital,  directed  by  tbe  ibretiioiigbt  of 
genius,  have  furowhed  great  sjatema  of  internal  improvements,  canals  and 
railroada,  connecting  the  frontier  in  the  West  with  the  Ohio  River  and  Uie 
Mississippi,  by  which  New  Orleans  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  can  be  reached ; 
and  in  the  East,  similar  works  joining  her  easily  with  the  great  markets  of 
Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Boston,  a^  that  young  emblem  of 
Yankee  energy,  Poitland. 

How  vast  an  addition  her  Commerce  would  make  to  the  revenues  of  all 
these  roads  and  canals ; what  increase  to  the  prosperity  of  these  cities ; 
what  development  and  growth  to  our  tonnage  and  carrying  trade,  should 
she  thus  avail  herself  of  our  improvements,  and  pay  our  industry  the  tolls, 
charges,  commissions  and  freights,  hauling,  <kc^  to  be  derived  from  the  con- 
trol of  her  trade,  now  $85,000,000  a year,  and  most  rapidly  increasing! 
Why  is  not  this  object  secured  for  our  people  f It  should  seem  that  when 
a great  measure  promising  prosperity  and  benefit  to  millions  of  our  popula- 
tion was  suggest^,  that  statesmen  would  gladly  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  to  press  its  accomplishroent  with  untiring  energy ; but  expe- 
rience has  shown  us  that  it  is  from  the  people  that  must  spring  this  energy 
and  action  that  forces  legislators  up  to  their  duty.  Year  after  year  Canada 
has  presented  her  project  at  the  doors  of  Congress,  and  it  still  hangs  heavy 
and  the  wheels  of  progress  roll  slowly.  What  is  the  obstacle  that  shuts 
her  out  from  our  p<^  and  us  out  from  a good  trade  ? It  does  not  spring 
from  Canada.  Years  since  she  has  taken  all  the  action  necessary  to  show 
how  seriously  she  is  in  earnest  in  deuring  friendly  and  reciprocal  relations 
with  us. 

Our  tarifif  on  importations,  like  a great  Chinese  Wall,  stretches  along  our 
northern  frontier  and  forbids  their  availing  themselves  of  our  fiicilities,  un- 
less they  pay  a duty  to  the  government  that  averages  about  80  per  cent, 
so  high  as  to  destroy  trade  and  prevent  the  free  and  full  use  of  our  means 
of  transportation  even  for  bonded  goods.  Every  railroad  that  readies  br 
any  of  its  connections  to  the  lakes,  is  prevented  from  developing  its  full 
powers  by  the  restrictive  policy  that  forces  the  trade  of  Canada  to  pass 
out  of  the  month  of  the  St  Lawrence  and  away  from  our  ports  and  har- 
bors. Every  steamboat  that  fioats  upon  the  Ohio,  the  Mississippi,  tbe  Hud- 
son, or  the  Chesapeake,  is  thus  depnved  of  a portion  of  that  carrying  trade 
which  ought  to  add  to  their  profits.  Every  warehouse  in  the  great  cities 
on  the  Ohio,  the  Mississippi,  or  tbe  Atlantic,  is  deprived  of  a part  of  its 
legitimate  revenues  by  these  restrictions  on  our  neighbors.  Every  mechanic 
who  wields  a sledge,  an  axe,  a hammer,  or  a tool,  finds  his  loss  in  this  re- 
strictioik— to  remove  it  would  be  to  add  another  valley,  great  and  fertile 
like  the  Ohio,  to  the  commercial  uses  of  the  Union.  Every  ton  of  shipping, 
every  whar^  and  every  farmer,  drayman,  stevedore,  lumper,  or  laborer, 
would  join  in  the  prosperity  produced  by  this  measure.  Its  advantages 
are  not  all  included  in  this  export  of  the  surplus  of  Canada,  or  its  carriage 
by  us.  The  efiect  of  a reciprocal  tarifif  would  be  to  make  our  lake  ports, 
our  Atlantic  ports,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  and  New  Orleans — all  home  mar- 
kets for  the  Canadians  and  the  provincials.  There  they  would  sell  their 
produce,  leaving  the  selection  of  foreign  markets  and  tbe  conducting  of  for- 
eign trade  to  our  merchants.  Where  they  sold,  there  would  they  buy 
tl^ir  supplies ; the  economy  of  making  but  one  journey,  and  tbe  advan- 
tage of  a great  assortment  such  as  these  cities  a&rd,  would  induce  them. 
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even  in  ihe  &ce  of  a small  adverse  per  cental  as  a oonvemeoee^  to  emplof 
their  funds  again  in  trade  without  the  loss  of  interest 

Although  the  proposed  measures  of  reciprodtj  are  denred  to  cover  oolj 
ih^  raw  materials  of  agricultural  products,  or  of  the  forest,  mines,  or  fish* 
cries,  and  on  them  alone  is  it  proposed  to  abolish  the  duties — yet  while 
making  these  exchanges,  our  manufactures  of  all  sorts  and  our  for^gn  im* 
ports  would  assuredly  find  much  greater  markets,  and  the  amount  of  pll^ 
chases  of  our  Northern  neighbors  would  be  more  considerable  than  now ; 
an  immense  stimulus  would  thus  be  given  to  all  our  arts  and  industry,  sod 
the  enriching  stream  from  the  new  market  would  &vorably  reach  evsij 
man  who  had  anything  to  sell,  or  who  aids  in  producing  anything  which  a 
intended  for  consumption. 

Manufacturers  have  for  years  labored  to  represent  the  advantage  of  a 
home  market  Here  would  be  one — the  purchaser  would  come  to  joor 
doors,  while  the  simplicity  and  rapidity  of  the  transaction  would  be  a aourae 
of  profit  to  both. 

A further  view  of  the  geographical  position  of  Canada  is  worthy  of  no- 
tice. The  River  St  Lawrence  and  the  Lakes  stretch  along  her  soutbera 
border ; on  the  north  are  the  regions  of  eternal  snows ; the  only  outlet  to 
the  Atlantic  that  is  under  her  own  flag  is  the  mouth  of  the  River  St  Law- 
rence. then,  the  present  isolating  system  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
pursued,  it  necessarily  follows  that  Canada  will  withdraw  her  present  fcvo^ 
able  regulations,  in  order  to  avail  herself  of  the  St  Lawrence  wholly  fof 
ter  trade ; this  will  create  upon  our  North  a rival  system  at  once  dete^ 
ious  to  the  supremacy  of  our  power,  as  well  as  the  growth  of  our  navigatks. 
Quebec  and  Montreal  must  become  the  rendezvous  of  shipping,  instm  of 
our  ports — already  when  nearly  three-sevenths  of  her  trade  is  through  our 
ports — Quebec  having  the  transportation  of  the  other  four-sevenths,  is 
second  maritime  port  upon  the  continent  of  America ; exporting  more,  in 
proportion  to  her  population,  than  any  city  in  the  United  States,  and  em- 
ploying a tonnage  of  680,000  tons,  in  1861,  to  cariy  off  her  exports,  which 
IS  greater  than  any  port  on  the  continent,  except  New  York. 

What  the  progress  of  population  will  do  for  it  is  very  dear— this  thing 
happens  in  the  young  tree.  When  the  population  of  Canada  is  just  de- 
yelopiog,  and  only  1,800,000  souls,  what  shall  we  reasonably  exp^  when 
in  a few  years  she  shall  contain  from  seven  to  ten  millions  of  people,  whose 
trade  our  unnatural  restrictions  shall  force  through  this  outlet  to  the  devel- 
opment of  Canadian  hostility ; and  a tonnage  for  transportation  unps^ 
leled  in  the  history  of  the  world;  a commercial  navy  and  seamen  hanging 
on  our  North  that  will  be  to  England  the  assurance  of  her  continued  su- 
premacy of  the  ocean,  and  to  us  a source  of  well-grounded  apprehension f 
May  we  not  have  to  say  that  what  all  the  power  of  England  c^d  not  do, 
our  folly  has  done  ? 


EFFECTS  ON  THE  SOUTHERN  STATES. 

In  considering  this  subject  briefly,  it  will  appear  that  the  Sooth  have  a 
direct  interest  in  both  branches  of  this  question.  The  agricultural  prodoeti 
which  the  provinces  would  take  will  readily  occur  at  the  first  glance  to 
every  planter — rice,  sugar,  hemp,  cotton,  and  the  tropical  fruits.  But  be- 
sides, the  great  ship-building  interests  of  the  Eastern  provinces  would  creste 
a demand  in  the  South  of  a new  sort  The  lumber  of  the  South  dita 
radically  from  that  of  the  North;  and  in  the  great  art  of  ship-building  eaeh 
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has  its  uses,  where  its  superiority  is  most  evident;  and  no  ship  is  oonsid* 
ered  to  be  built  in  a finit<claas  manner,  unless  in  her  constmction  a pn^r 
use  of  both  Northern  and  Southern  lumber  is  made.  Were  reciprocity  in- 
troduced, an  improvement  would  take  place  in  the  provincial  ship^building, 
and  a new  market  thus  be  created  for  the  yellow  pine,  white  oak,  and  live 
oak  of  the  South,  of  great  importance  to  them,  and  tending  to  double  the 
value  of  their  forests  bj  the  increased  demand  for  their  use. 

The  increased  consumption  of  naval  stores  would  also  be  considerable 
from  the  abolition  of  taxation  on  them,  and  as  with  the  gradual  increase  of 
population  the  importance  of  these  new  markets  becomes  more  fully  devel- 
op^ an  enlarged  prosperity  would  result  to  the  producers  of  naval  stores 
and  southern  oak  and  pine. 

The  effect  of  these  liberaliring  measures  also  would  tend  much  to  dimin- 
ish the  prime  cost  of  curing  6sh  for  market — both  cod,  mackerel,  salmon, 
and  herring — thus  cheapening  an  article  of  food  of  prime  necessity  for  a 
laboring  population.  The  salt-works  so  often  undertaken  along  the  South- 
ern coast  might  be  developed  into  a profitable  state  of  operation. 

The  river  Mississippi  would  become  a thoroughfisre  by  which  tropical 
productions  from  CuhtL  and  South  America  would  ascend  to  Canada  West, 
in  the  most  direct  manner,  to  the  great  benefit  of  all  those  cities  along  that 
route,  and  of  the  labor  and  capital  ^ere  employed  in  developing  and  ex- 
tending their  internal  Commerce. 

The  necessities  of  a large  population  who  must  depend  for  their  tropical 
supplies  on  the  same  sources  as  ourselves  would  lead  them  to  sjrmpathize 
with  us  in  our  efforts  to  control  and  direct  the  affairs  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
in  such  a manner  as  will  best  subserve  our  mutual  and  unclashing  interests 
— ^by  securing  the  cheap  production  of  these  necessary  luxuries,  it  would 
unite  this  continent  commercially,  and  control  the  islands  for  the  benefit  of 
the  continent,  in  spite  of  all  the  intrigues  of  the  jealous  powers  of  Europe, 
who  regard  the  union  of  America  in  one  peaceful  league  as  an  assault  on 
their  dynastic  oppression,  and  the  individual  prosperity  of  our  people  as  a 
reproachful  evidence  of  the  happiness  of  those  bles^  with  free  institutions. 

EFFECT  ON  THE  WEST. 

Besides  giving  to  the  Western  States  a new  market  for  live-stock,  fruit, 
and  provisions,  reciprocity  will  yield  an  additional  stimulus  to  their  works 
of  internal  improvements,  by  aid  of  which  Southern  productions  will  be 
carried  to  this  new  market. 

Upper  Canada  is  destitute  of  coal-fields  and  beds  of  iron  ore ; the  great 
population  which  will  dwell  there,  and  the  whole  magnificent  Commerce  of 
the  Lakes,  must  resort  to  the  coal-fields  of  Illinois,  Ohio,  and  Western 
Pennsylvania,  for  the  means  of  produdng  steam  power,  and  for  fuel  and 
light  for  their  cities.  This  new  market,  whose  cavity  must  increase 
ly,  will  stimulate  with  great  power  the  coal  and  iron  production  of  the 
Western  slopes,  gpving  not  only  immediate  prosperity,  but  the  assurance  of 
future  countless  wealth.  From  the  greater  cheapness  of  coal  and  iron,  the 
south  side  of  the  Lakes  must  always  be  the  seat  of  manufiictures,  of  machi- 
nery, agricultural  tools,  and  castings,  for  Canada.  And  the  effsct  of  reci- 
procity in  promoting  the  prosperity  of  the  mechanics  and  artisans  throu^^h- 
out  the  WWt,  as  well  as  in  developing  the  Lake  Cities,  cannot  but  be  im- 
mediate and  sensible.  For  the  States  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  the 
valley  6[  the  Ohio,  a further  view  is  presented;  the  superior  mildness  of 
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ibmr  eHmate  will  alwi^  enable  them  ta  raise  all  deeeriptidos  of  Ihre-sto^ 
much  cheaper  than  the  Canadians,  who  labor  under  the  disadvantage  of 
having  to  house  their  stock  and  ibed  them  through  a tedious  and  cold  win- 
ter : a new  stock  market  for  horses,  mules,  hogs,  cattle,  and  sheep,  oonve- 
nient  and  profitable,  will  thus  be  afforded,  in  addition  to  the  advantages  de- 
rived from  supplying  them  with  hemp  and  tobacco. 

THE  NAVIGATION  OV  THE  8T.  LAWRENOE. 

The  desire  long  felt  by  the  whole  valley  of  the  Lakes  to  open  this  naviga- 
tion so  that  they  can  without  transhipments  have  a free  access  to  the  ports 
of  the  world,  and  oven  build  their  own  vessels  for  carrying  their  produce, 
would  be  gratified  by  the  success  of  this  measure — as  by  its  failure  the  hope 
would  be  totally  destroyed. 

The  Canadian  government  has  completed  a most  excellent  system  of 
canals  around  all  me  dangerous  rapids  of  that  river,  and  the  success  of  reci- 
procity would  throw  open  to  our  people  Ihe  use  of  all  her  internal  improve- 
ments on  the  same  terms  as  are  granted  to  her  own  citizens.  All  the 
various  railroads  to  the  Atlantic  ports  would  thus  be  reached  by  vessels 
from  the  extreme  West,  without  transhipments,  as  well  as  the  ocean. 

The  further  experimental  contest — between*  railroad  fecilities  and  water 
navigation — would  be  left  open  and  free,  for  our  people  as  well  as  the 
Can^ians,  to  test,  through  public  competition,  that  system  which  will  best 
satisfy  the  demands  and  the  necessities  of  Commerce,  and  thereby  increase 
to  the  farmer  the  convenience  of  reaching  a ready  market,  and  by  the  re- 
ductions on  the  expense  of  freight  and  charges  increase  the  value  of  the  raw 
material,  even  while  diminishing  its  cost  to  the  consumer. 

New  England,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania,  who  have  each  several  sys- 
tems of  railroads  or  canals  reaching  to  the  lakes,  will  feel  no  hostility  to 
this  free  and  fair  competition ; they  are  content  to  stand  or  fall  by  the  great 
merits  of  their  systems  and  the  results  of  a large  and  vigorous  Commerce. 
More  than  150,000,000  of  dollars  have  been  invested  in  railroads  connect- 
ing the  Atlantic  with  the  lakes  and  the  St  Lawrence,  in  addition  to  which 
canals  of  almost  half  of  that  cost  stretch  their  arms  to  embrace  the  same 
Commerce.  The  value  of  these  works  of  internal  improvement  is  greater 
than  the  cost  of  our  whole  foreign  tonnage,  which  also  is  engaged  or  inter- 
ested in  the  same  trade.  The  cities  whose  real  estate  has  a value  based  in 
a great  degree  upon  this  Commerce,  can  hardly  be  appraised ; but  it  would 
be  risking  nothing  to  say  that  the  real  prosperity  and  much  of  the  profit  of 
more  than  $500,000,000  of  capital  in  the  United  States  is  now  materially 
affected  by  this  question,  and  still  more  so  in  its  future  results.  It  is  abe<^ 
lutely  vital  in  importance  to  the  whole  railroad  interest  of  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  Northern  New  York,  and  very  material  to  all 
that  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio,  which  connects  with  the  lakes. 

EFFECTS  ON  NEW'  ENGLAND. 

These  provinces  are  all  nearer  to  us  than  are  New  Jersey  and  Penn^ 
vania ; freights  between  us  and  them  by  water  and  railroad  are  cheaper  thiui 
to  the  middle  States.  Let  us  try  the  question. 

The  population  of  America  are  migratory  in  their  character,  and  will  not 
stay  at  home  if  they  can  make  more  money  by  emigrating.  The  census  of 
1860  gives  us  curious  statistics  on  this  point.  In  the  various  States  of  this 
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Udxni  (bare  are  6,826,000  emiipraDto;  of  these,  2,210,828  are  of  fora^ 
birth,  4,115,182  are  born  in  other  States  than  those  they  now  live  in — ^thus 
showing  that  fully  one-third  of  our  population  have  left  their  allegiance  to 
their  native  States  in  the  pursuit  of  property  and  happiness. 

So  peculiar! V are  the  New  Englanders  an  emigrating  people,  that  our  in- 
crease of  population  is  less  than  that  of  other  sections.  At  the  time  of  our 
revolution,  Massachusetts  had  double  the  population  of  any  other  State ; 
now  all  New  England  has  less  population  than  the  State  of  New  York. 
How  shall  we  keep  our  population  at  home  ? By  affording  -them  commer- 
cial and  mechanics  advantages,  giving  to  Commerce  cheap  supplies,  large 
and  growing  markets,  developing  natural  advantages,  enabling  them  to 
carry  and  to  exchange  commodities  at  cheaper  rates  than  those  who  com- 
pete with  them.  Giving  to  manufacturers  and  mechanics  cheap  raw  mate- 
rial, cheap  power  and  facilities  for  working  it  up,  and  convenient  markets. 
Or,  what  is  the  root  of  all  this,  the  fundamental  proposition  for  the  prosper- 
ity of  a nation,  giving  to  labor  cheap  food,  cheap  rents,  cheap  fuel  and 
clothing.  Most  especially  in  this  hard  climate,  our  increase  of  population 
and  prosperity  depends  on  the  ability  to  make  the  dollar  go  further  to  sup- 
ply the  necessary  wants  of  a man  than  before. 

Good  government  and  free  institutions  have  an  effect : the  desire  of  roan 
to  place  his  children  in  a better  situation  than  himself,  has  tended  to  keep 
at  home  much  of  our  population,  to  enjoy  our  school  privileges  and  other 
opportunities,  of  learning,  family  ti^,  religion,  love  of  home,  have  their  in- 
fluence ; but  if  food,  fuel,  and  rent  are  cheaper  elsewhere,  and  wages  the 
same,  proflt  prevails,  and  the  roan  will  go  there  to  better  his  condition.  I 
see  danger  in  the  future  for  Massachusetts,  unless  she  stirs  herself. 

Coal,  iron,  and  consequently  steam  power,  are  cheaper  now  in  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  than  here;  markets  are  nearer  and  larger:  fuel, 
rent,  and  provisions  are  cheaper,  and  the  climate  more  genial.  All  these 
little  things  go  to  make  up  the  per  centage  of  proflt  on  industry,  and,  in 
the  long  run,  the  natural  advantages  determine  the  question.  Men  with 
small  means  are  manufacturing  in  the  middle  States  profitably.  Here  we 
require  large  capital  and  the  economies  necessary  in  the  organization  of 
establishments  on  a l^rge  scale  to  insure  success,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  our  manufacturing  is  mostly  carried  on  by  corporations  of  larger  capi- 
tal than  the  measure  of  individual  fortunes.  Yet,  with  smaller  enterprises 
and  less  organization,  Philadelphia  as  a manufacturing  city  has  reached 
almost  500,000  population  ; Newark,  N.  J.,  about  38,834 ; and  against 
them  we  can  show  only  Lowell,  33,383,  as  a large  manufacturing  city.  I 
take  the  secret  of  all  this  to  be,  that  coal,  the  great  element  of  cost  in  steam 
power,  is  at  least  one  and  a half  dollars  cheaper  in  Philadelphia,  and  about 
a dollar  a ton  cheaper  in  New  York  than  it  is  here.  Their  school  system 
is  getting  to  be  as  good  as  ours,  and  they  are  nearer  the  markets  of  the 
South  and  West,  and  have  cheap  flicilities  for  reaching  them.  Ten  years 
will  tell  a sad  story  for  us  unless  something  should  be  done ; the^e  advan- 
tages must  be  neutralized  by  something,  or  we  must  stop. 

Now,  1 think  that  1 can  show,  gentlemen,  that  reciprocity  with  our 
Northern  neighbors,  though  it  will  not  restore  to  us  those  markets  in  which 
our  neighbors  are  rapidly  outstripping  us,  will  practically,  by  0)>ening  a 
new  market  where  we  shall  be  on  a more  equal  footing,  neutralize  these  ad- 
vantages, and  place  us  in  as  fair  position  for  honest  and  profitable  coinpeti- 
tilpn  as  the  mechanic  and  mercantile  industry  of  the  coal  and  iron  States. 
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Commerce  wiA  the  Oemadae^ 

The  protectiye  system  (ails  here,  became  there  is  a growing  oompetHioii  in 
the  home  market  of  States  against  whom  we  haye  no  protection.  Redp- 
roeity  tenders  to  us  a new  home  market,  as  yet  but  slightly  explored.  The 
dark  cordon  of  tarifis  and  custom^honses  that  have  shut  m off  from  nearly 
three  millions  of  people,*  who  are  nearer  to  m and  of  cheaper  access  than 
they  are  to  the  middle  States,  will  be  broke  down  by  this  new  system.  For 
Lower  Canada  and  the  provinces,  no  ingenuity  of  capital  cain  famish  shorter 
roads  from  the  seats  of  manufactures  than  those  of  New  England ; we  shall 
supply  them  with  shoes,  boots,  cottons,  castings,  woolens,  and  fruit.  From 
the  convenience  of  our  harbors,  and  our  constant  intercourse  with  the  tropics 
and  with  Europe,  we  can  supply  them  with  all  tropical  productions,  sugar, 
coffee,  molasses,  and  teas,  at  cheaper  and  better  terms  than  by  any  o&er 
route.  We  shall  do  the  most  of  her  foreign  trade  and  get  good  commis- 
sion for  it,  besides  the  profitable  freights  for  carrying  her  productions  to  the 
markets  of  the  world,  over  our  railroads  and  in  our  ships.  Thus  both  the 
internal  and  foreign  Ck>mmerce  of  our  country  will  be  increased,  and  our  in- 
ternal improvements  made  more  profitable. 

COAL. 

In  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  lie  great  coal  beds,  so  convenient  to 
tide- water  that  we  can  get  them  on  ship- board  without  any  cost  of  inland 
transportation ; the  sea  freight  will  be  about  the  same  as  that  from  the  dif- 
ferent ports  whence  we  are  now  supplied.  The  great  cost  of  transporting 
coal  from  the  Alleghany  Mountains  to  the  sea  coast  amounts  to  nearly  one- 
third  the  whole  cost  of  a ton  of  coal,  varying  with  different  ports  of  ship- 
ment The  cost  to  Philadelphia,  New  York,  or  Baltimore,  will  average 
about  $2  per  ton.  All  this  would  be  saved  by  supplying  ourselves  from 
the  mines  of  Pictou  and  Sydney. 

The  present  tariff  amounts  to  30  per  cent  ad  valorem,  or  about  96  cents 
a ton  duty  on  this  coal.  Strike  it  off,  and  you  have  coal  here  good  for 
mechanical  purposes,  well  fit  for  working  in  iron  or  generating  steam,  at  a 
cost  of  $4  60  per  chaldron — increase  this  trade  so  they  can  afford  to  organ- 
ize it  better,  and  the  cost  will  be  reduced  still  lower.f  If  coal  is  ^us 
cheapened,  you  can  use  steaih  power  along  the  coast  for  manufacturing 
cheaper  than  now,  therefore  more  profitably.  At  present,  whilst  New  Yoik 
has  great  fieets  of  ocean  steamers,  the  pride  of  the  Union,  Boston  has  none. 
The  difference  in  the  price  of  coal  at  these  points  is  enough  to  affect  the 
question  of  profit ; you  can  run  them  cheaper  from  New  York  and  repjur  , 
them  cheaper  there.  If  you  have  in  Massachusetts  no  works  for  building 
ocean  engines  as  at  New  York,  the  cost  of  coal  is  a powerful  reason.  An- 
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other  pobt,  with  our  hard  winters  cheap  fuel  k amost  important  item,  and 
coal  at  one-third  reduced  price  per  ton,  will  contribute  much  to  the  comfort 
and  independenoe  of  the  working  classes.  This  reduction  of  price  would 
affect  a family  materially.  Thus,  you  see,  this  item  will  affect  every  one 
living  on  the  sea  coast;  and  by  diminishing  his  expenses,  increase  his  pros- 
perity. 

Let  it  not  be  thought  that  Pennsylvania  will  suffer  by  this ; she  will  only 
change  her  customer : her  great  State  works  already  reach  Lake  Erie,  ana 
are  <^culated  to  supply  coal  to  Upper  Canada;  her  Lackawana  railroad 
connects  with  the  Ene  riulroad  ana*  the  Erie  canal,  and  carried  this  year 
75,000  tons  of  coal  to  the  Lake  shore.  Throw  off  these  restrictions,  and 
she  will  have  a natural  market  of  1,000,000  of  people,  and  a profitable 
trade  on  hei;  own  great  roads,  instead  of  this  unnatur^  market  of  four  or 
five  hundred  thousand  people.  She  will  make  by  the  change  and  we  shall 
do  so  too.  In  a still  further  aspect  it  may  be  well  doubted  if  this  measure 
would  deleteriously  affect  the  eastern  mines  of  Pennsylvania.  The  consump- 
tion of  coal  in  Wew  England  is  now  limited ; from  the  high  price  of  the 
article  we  are  prevented  from  engaging  extensively  in  manufactures  by 
steam  power,  and  no  reasonable  expectations  exist  of  the  produce  of  the 
eastern  Pennsylvania  mines  being  so  cheapened  in  prime  cost  or  in  freight, 
as  to  enable  us  ever  to  manufacture  with  their  coal  much  more  extensively 
than  at  present  A long  and  carefully  conducted  series  of  experiments 
made  here,  has  announced  the  fact  that  in  New  England  water  power  is 
much  cheaper  than  coal.  The  effect  of  our  getting  our  manufacturing  coal 
from  Sydney  and  Pictou  at  reduced  rates  of  one  dollar  a chaldron,  would 
not  drive  out  the  existing  supplies  of  coal,  but  it  would  enable  work  to  be 
done  on  the  sea  coast  that  before  was  too  expensive  to  be  done  at  all.  Our 
iron  works  of  all  sorts,  which  have  been  so  unfortunate  for  many  years  past, 
would  be  rerived  by  this  measure ; we  should  be  enabled  to  go  into  steam 
navigation  to  a far  greater  extent  than  at  present,  because  we  could  afford 
to  build  engines  and  steamers ; we  could  afford  to  run  them  at  rates  ap- 
proximating to  the  expense  account  in  New  York;  whilst  now  the  utmost 
economy  of  our  renowned  management  cannot  bring  the  cost  of  marine 
engines,  and  of  running  them,  down  to  the  same  point  as  the  New  Yorkers. 
The  same  facts  apply  to  all  heavy  forging,  as  repairing  shafts,  &c.  In  the 
multitudinous  manufactures  of  iron  that  would  grow  up,  and  the  more  ex- 
tensive demands  of  Commerce  and  an  increasing  population,  the  Pennsyl- 
vanians would  find  an  increased  demand  for  their  coal,  to  mix  with  other 
coal  in  various  descriptions  of  smelting — to  be  used  in  long  voyages  by 
steamers  and  propellers,  where  its  greater  compactness  of  bulk  compared  to 
freight,  makes  it  an  object ; in  all  points  of  view  they  would  be  benefited 
by  the  extension  of  eastern  comumption  of  their  staple ; and  from  our  free 
command  of  the  gas  coal  of  New  Brunswick,  the  manufacturing  coal  of 
Pictou  and  Sydney,  we  should  probably  double  or  treble  the  entire  amount 
of  coal  consumed  yearly  upon  this  side  of  Cape  Cod. 

The  total  amount  of  provincial  coal  imported  into  the  United  States  for 
1848  was  34,800  chaldrons.  Total  amount  raised  from  their  mines  62,000 
chaldrons.  While  the  same  year  the  Pennsvlvania  mines  sent  to  market 
3,000,000  tons.  As  two-thirds  of  the  cost  oi  coal  is  the  expense  of  freight 
from  the  mines  to  the  consumer,  it  follows  that  nature  puts  a limit  on  the 
circle  within  which  any  given  mine  can  most  cheaply  supply  coal  for  con- 
sumption. I have  taken  Cape  Cod  as  the  extreme  southern  point  where 
the  difference  in  the  cost  of  freights  will  give  to  provincial  coal,  for  its  pur- 
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poses  the  superionty  of  cheapness.  North  of  that  point,  if  left  to  nature  as 
a guide,  the  consumption  of  coal  and  the  increase  of  seaboard  population, 
and  of  iron  and  other  manu^tures,  will  be  greatly  aooeierated  by  recipro* 
dty. 

I have  now  concluded  the  recital  of  the  advantages  that  1 desire  to  press 
upon  the  reader.  I have  shown  that  it  gives  to  Commerce  new  trade,  to 
capital  cheaper  steam  power,  to  manufactures  new  markets,  and  to  labor  the 
three  great  advantages  of  cheaper  food,  fuel,  and  rent ; while  it  does  not 
decrease  the  prosperity  of  any  class.  Reciprocity  will  beneht  us  all  in  New 
England,  will  open  to  us  those  natural  advantages  that  restrictive  politics 
have  robbed  us  of.  We  have  but  to  break  down  this  Chinese  wall,  give 
freedom  to  our  trades,  and  the  advantages  that  art  and  nature  have  created 
for  us  will  yield  us  an  ample  protection  in  the  future.  Invite  this  great 
people  to  come  among  us  and  learn  lessons  of  freedom ; let  tliem  fairly 
judge  i(  our  ancestors  were  wise  in  breaking  the  trammels  of  a tyrannies 
colonial  system ; and  if  they  read  the  lesson  aright,  we  can  thank  God  that 
a propagandi  of  gentle,  peaceful  Commerce,  and  benevolent  reciprocity,  has 
fallen  like  the  dews  of  heaven  on  their  hearts.  We  offer  a system  of  real 
progress,  destructive  to  a dynastic  feudality,  and  which,  if  followed  with 
self  relying  confidence,  will  lead  our  neighbors  to  independence  and  pros- 
perity. 

These  facts  have  constrained  me  to  believe  that  the  material  prosperity 
and  wealth  of  the  whole  Northern  frontier,  and  of  our  Atlantic  coast  of  the 
South,  as  well  as  the  great  West,  can  be  highly  benefited  by  this  mutual 
and  free  intercourse.  I have  not,  in  the  narrow  limits  to  which  a lecture 
should  be  restricted,  space  to  dwell  upon  all  the  points  that  so  beneficially 
affect  our  interests;  the  great  demand  for  our  Western  beef  and  pork,  the 
apples  and  the  more  tropical  productions  of  the  Southern  States,  which 
would  seek  markets  there  by  aid  of  the  Western  internal  improvements; 
the  Illinois  canal  and  railroads,  the  Ohio  and  Indiana  railroads  and  canals, 
tending  to  build  up  cities  in  the  West,  and  to  add,  by  various  apparent 
means,  to  the  wealth  of  these  portions  of  the  Union.  The  principles  of 
public  policy  on  which  rests  the  question  of  reciprocal  relations  of  free  CJom- 
merce  with  our  neighbors,  are  those  w|iich  in  our  earlier  history  bad  the 
support  of  three  of  our  most  illustrious  statesmen — ^Jefferson,  Franklin,  and 
Adams.  Indeed  they  were  the  great  hope  of  Mr.  Jefferson’s  life ; and  in  his 
report  as  Sectretary  of  the  Treasury,  he  expresses  his  fervent  desire  to  in- 
duce even  one  nation  of  the  world  to  try  the  experiment  with  us.  This 
theory  has  been  the  basis  of  every  commercial  treaty  we  have  ever  made; 
and  although  the  prejudices  of  the  old  world  have  always  prevented  our 
truly  republican  policy  from  obtaining  a theater  to  try  the  benefits  of  recip- 
rocally free  intercourse,  at  last,  upon  the  shores  of  this  continent,  there  has 
grown  up  a people  numerous  and  prosperous,  who  acknowledge  the  force  of 
these  great  principles,  and  with  open  hands  offer  to  us  the  opportunity  of 
trying  with  them  the  practical  effects  of  these  great  economical  measures  in 
all  the  breadth  and  fullness  of  the  conception  of  our  revolutionary  states- 
men : and  I cannot  conceive  that,  now,  after  so  many  years  of  ardent  hope 
and  disappointment,  the  American  people  will  permit  to  pass  the  opportu- 
nity of  verifying  the  truth  of  ideas  most  eminently  American  in  their 
origin,  and  which  will  commence  that  great  revolution  in  the  theory  of 
legislation  for  Commerce  and  the  interests  of  the  people,  that  Providence 
seems  to  have  reserved  as  the  special  mission  of  the  American  people. 
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Irt.  IT.— THE  HORTAKTT  OP  CHiELESTON,  SOUTH  CAROLINA, 

WITH  RBFERBITCB  TO  TRB  RRHICIPLES  OP  LIFE  IRSURARCE. 

To  Freeman  Hunt,  Edilor  of  Ihe  Merchants^  Magazine : — 

Sir: — In  your  Magazine  for  January,  1850,  I published  a table  of  mor- 
tality for  Baftimore,  founded  on  the  interments  from  1826  to  1848,  and  the 
enumerations  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  census  of  1830  and  in  that  of  1840. 
The  mode  of  comparing  the  mortality  of  different  places  which  is  there  in- 
eisted  on  as  the  best  and  most  satis&ctory,  is  to  determine  the  chance  of 
living  one  year  or  ten  years  at  every  period  of  life.  This  same  method  I 
propose  now  to  apply  to  Charleston,  South  Carolina ; and  then  compare  its 
mortality  with  that  of  Baltimore  and  other  places. 

The  interments  in  Charleston  have  been  carefully  registered  for  a long 
series  of  years.  The  number  and  age  and  sex  and  color  have  been  pub- 
lished under  the  supervision  of  Drs.  De  Saussure  and  Dawson,  who  have 
devoted  much  attention  to  this  subject.  The  tables  go  back  to  1822 ; but 
the  ravages  of  yellow  fever  having  disappeared  for  many  years  past,  except 
for  the  single  season  of  1852,  it  will  not  be  well  to  go  back  so  far  to  deter- 
mine the  present  sanatary  condition  of  the  city.  The  deaths  from  1822  to 
1830  were  about  one  in  31 ; from  1831  to  1840  one  in  35;  and  from 
1841  to  1850  one  in  42. 

I will  use  the  12  years  from  1839  to  1850  in  making  up  my  tables,  be- 
lieving that  this  period  will  more  probably  indicate  the  present  and  future 
mortality  of  the  city,  than  if  1 should  include  the  earlier  years,  when  the 
yellow  fever  added  so  largely  to  the  annual  deaths. 

I will  use  only  the  census  and  the  interments  of  the  white  population ; 
as  the^laves  comprise  a large  portion  of  the  inhabitants,  and  their  mortali- 
ty, besides  being  uncertain,  would  not  afford  a fair  comparison  between 
Charleston  and  other  places. 

Table  I.  contains  the  interments  of  white « persons  as  published  by  the 
Board  of  Health  for  the  whole  twelve  years.  In  Table  II.  is  inserted  the 
population  in  1840,  as  enumerated  in  the  United  States  Census,  the  popu- 
lation in  1848  as  taken  by  the  city  authorities,  and  the  average  population 
for  the  twelve  years  from  1839  to  1850. 

In  Table  III.  I have  interpolated  this  population  and  the  deaths  for  every 
age,  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  period  of  life.  Thus,  under  5 years,  the 
numbers  of  the  living  under  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  are  put  down  at  4,800,  4,450, 
4,250,  4,100,  and  3,916,  and  the  deaths  at  331,  172,  125,  82,  and  56, 
making  in  all  21,516  and  766,  which  are  the  population  and  the  interments 
in  Tables  I.  and  II.  for  the  whole  period  of  twelve  years. 

The  errors  and  defects  of  all  statistics  of  this  kind  prevent  this  interpola- 
tion being  made  by  any  mathematical  formula;  and  the  rules  that  have 
guided  me  in  drawing  up  this  table  m‘e,  that  there  shall  be  no  sudden 
change  in  the  ratio  of  the  living  to  the  dying  at  two  successive  ages,  that 
this  ratio  shall  generally  increase  every  year  from  10  or  II  up  to  old  age, 
and  that  the  increase  shall  conform  more  or  less  to  the  rates  developed  by 
the  experience  of  other  places.  In  order  to  rectify  any  errors  in  the  ratios, 
between  the  living  and  the  dying  at  every  age,  I have  taken  the  geometri- 
cal mean  of  five  contiguous  ratios,  and  this  average  is  inserted  in  column 
fifth,  as  expressing  the  true  ratio  for  any  particular  age.  This  is  not  done 
under  20,  as  it  would  not  be  allowable  there ; but  above  that  age,  it  is  not 
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only  allowaUe,  bat  tends  Tery  much  to  exclude  irregularities  and  correii 
errors,  which,  though  small,  would  mar  and  disfigure  the  results. 

These  a?erage  ratios  are  the  true  elements  of  comparison  between  differ- 
ent places,  but  to  make  this  comparison  in  different  ways,  column  sixth  is 
inserted,  which  shows  how  many  would  survive  at  every  period  of  life  out 
of  10,000  births,  if  the  population  were  stationary,  and  not  affected  by  emi- 
gration or  immigration. 

Column  seventh  contains  the  deaths  at  every  age.  An  additional  column 
is  inserted,  which  is  based  on  a mathematical  formula,  applicable  to  every 
table  of  mortality  to  which  it  has  been  applied,  and  this,  it  is  believed,  re- 
presents more  correctly  the  true  mortality  in  a stationary  population  than 
column  sixth. 

These  deaths  in  column  seventh  are  not  obtained  by  mulUplying  the 
numbers  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  by  the  ratio  for  that  year,  but  by 
multiplying  the  average  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  year  by  this  ratio. 
Thus  the  ratio  foi  the  first  year  is  .0690 ; but  this  is  the  ratio  for  the  aver- 
age number  living  between  birth  and  the  first  year  of  life,  which  is  less  than 
the  number  of  births.  If  10,000  be  the  number  born,  and  x the  deaths 
under  one  year,  the  average  population  under  the  age  of  one  year  will  be 
10,000—^2?.  This  multiplied  by  the  ratio  which  is  given,  will  equal  s. 
Bence  * is  determined.  Thus  for  example  (10,000 — Jz)  x (,0690)**  *, 
gives  x^66l.  And  so  all  the  other  numl^rs  in  this  column  are  calculated. 

Having  explained  briefiy  the  mode  of  constructing  the  tables,  I proceed 
to  compare  the  mortality  of  Charleston  with  that  of  other  places. 

1.  The  mortality  under  the  first  year  is  less  than  half  what  it  is  at  Balti 
more.  It  is  less  than  half  the  amount  in  the  Carlisle  table,  and  not  a third 
of  the  amount  in  Sweden  or  in  France. 

These  numbers  are  for  Charleston,  667  out  of  10,000  births;  for  Balti- 
more, 1,518;  for  Carlisle,  1,539 ; for  Northampton,  1,347;  for  Sweden, 
2,015;  for  Montpelier,  2,918;  and*  for  France,  according  to  Duvillaid, 
2,325. 

2.  From  the  Ist  to  the  5th  year  the  mortality  in  Charleston  is  also  mudi 
less  than  in  either  of  the  above-mentioned  places. 

For  Charleston  the  deaths  out  of  10,000  births  are  908;  for  the  other 
five  places,  they  are  1,354,  1,664,  1,238,  2,962,  1,843.  This  differenee, 
though  not  so  large  as  ^fore,  is  very  considerable. 

3.  From  5 to  10  and  from  10  to  20,  the  same  difference  is  observable. 
In  Charleston  the  deaths  for  these  two  intervals  out  of  the  1 0,000  bom,  are 
250  and  353.  For  Baltimore  they  are  358  and  350.  For  Carlisle  they 
are  347  and  370;  and  for  Sweden,  344  and  400.  From  10,000  bom  the 
number  reaching  the  age  of  20  are,  at  Charleston,  7,822 ; at  Baltimore, 
6,420 ; at  Carlisle,  6,090 ; at  Northampton,  4,405  ; in  Sweden,  5,903 ; in 
Montpelier,  4,650;  and  in  France,  5,022.  The  deaths  in  these  twenty 
years  are  65  per  cent  more  in  Baltimore  than  in  Charleston,  80  per  cent 
more  in  Carlisle,  and  the  per-centage  is  still  larger  at  the  oUier  places 

Lest  any  should  suppose  there  was  an  error  in  the  iiiotle  of  making  this 
comj»ari^on,  by  referring  to  a calculated  table  it  will  be  easy  to  show  that 
the  data  on  which  the  tables  are  based  exhibit  the  same  favorable  result  for 
Charleston. 

The  deaths  for  the  first  five  years  of  life  were  766  out  of  21,516  living  at 
that  j^e,  making  the  per  centage  8J.  For  Baltimore  they  were  1,091  out 
of  14,261,  or  7^  per  cent  At  Carlisle  they  were  92  out  of  1,096,  or  over 
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8 per  cent  From  5 to  10,  the  interments  at  Charleston  were  105  out  of 
16,956,  making  a ratio  of  about  five-eighths  of  one  per  cent;  while  at  Bal- 
timore they  were  114  out  of  10,889,  giving  a ratio  of  more  than  one  per 
cent.  At  Carlisle  the  rate  was  about  the  same  as  at  Baltimore.  From  10 
to  20,  the  mortality  at  Charleston  is  105  out  of  32,112.  or  a^but  one-third 
of  one  per  cent  For  Baltimore  there  were  115  out  of  21,351,  or  more  than 
one-half  of  one  per  cent 

4.  After  the  age  of  20  this  favorable  result  for  Charleston  disappears.  At 
every  period  of  life  from  manhood  to  old  age,  the  chance  of  dying  in  one 
year  or  in  ten  is  a little  greater  at  Charleston  than  at  Baltimore,  and  much 
greater  than  at  Carlisle,  or  in^weden.  These  results  are  embodied  in  Table 
IV.  The  excess  over  Baltimore  is  so  slight  that  at  a few  ages  it  disappears 
in  the  table ; but  if  the  harmonized  results  be  compared,  the  mortality  at 
every  age  over  20  will  be  found  against  Charleston  and  in  favor  of  Baltimore. 

5.  It  is  singular,  and  almost  incredible,  that  if  the  slave  population  of 
Charleston  had  been  included  in  the  comparison,  it  would  have  given  a lower 
result  for  the  mortality  between  20  and  60.  The  deaths  between  childhood 
and  youth  among  the  blacks  are  more  numerous  than  among  the  whites,  and 
this  might  be  anticipated  from  their  careless  and  negligent  habits.  After  20 
it  might  be  expected  that  their  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  their  ability  to 
resist  the  unhealthy  influences  of  the  hot  summer  and  autumn,  would  bal- 
ance the  injurious  effects  of  greater  exposure  and  ignorance  of  the  laws  of 
health ; but  the  statistics  would  seem  to  show  that  they  more  than  balance 
them.  I have  not,  however,  included  these  reports  in  the  tables  of  mortality 
for  Charleston,  because  I am  unable  to  put  confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  the 
ages  of  the  slave  population,  since  it  seldom  happens  that  the  master  or  the 
servant  knows  the  age  of  the  slave  with  much  exactness.  Before  middle  life 
they  are  usually  underrated,  and  after  that  the  error  is  in  the  other  direction. 

6.  As  the  Carlisle  tables  are  those  which  our  insurance  companies  gener- 
ally use,  these  results  for  Baltimore  and  Charleston,  indicating  a mortality 
at  middle  life  nearly  double  that  of  Sweden  or  Carlisle,  show  how  dangerous 
it  is  for  any  company  to  reduce  its  premiums  below  what  are  required  by 
the  Carlisle  tables,  especially  as  the  raorUility  in  Boston  and  Philadelphia  is 
no  better  than  in  these  two  cities,  while  in  New  York  it  is  still  worse.  The 
deaths  in  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Charleston,  and  Baltimore  are  about  1 in 
40 ; in  New  York  they  have  averaged  1 in  34  for  twenty  years  past,  but  re- 
cently they  have  reached  1 in  30.  In  Nbw  Orleans  they  are  more  than 
twice  as  numerous  as  in  New  York. 

TABLE  L— DEATHS  OF  WHITES. 


Total. 


18M-40. 

1841-48. 

1848-40. 

1839-40. 

Under  1 year 

204 

70 

831 

6 

67 

2S8 

95 

435 

10 

17 

60 

28 

105 

20 

67 

84 

147 

80 

248 

127 

563 

40 

299 

138 

559 

50 

77 

227 

111 

415 

60 . 

148 

75 

267 

70 

87 

144 

58 

284 

80 

118 

44 

185 

90 

75 

29 

120 

Over  90 

18 

4 

19 

ToUl 

1,886 

808 

S,880 
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67 
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19 
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40 
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20 
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62 
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21 
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54 
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22 
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66 
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68 
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28 
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68 
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29 
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68 
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80 
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66 
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81 
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68 
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82 
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68 
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83 
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68 
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84 
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67 
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86 
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66 
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86 

2,410 

66 
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87 
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64 
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88 
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68 

.0240 

240 

.0237 

6,688 

185 

5,669 

89 

2,110 

62 

.0247 

246 

.0248 

6,548 

185 

6,646 

40 

1,980 

60 

.0268 

262 

.0249 

5,418 

136 

5,423 

41 

1,860 

48 

.0268 

268 

.0266 

6,278 

186 

6,299 

42 

1,740 

46 

.0264 

264 

.0261 

5,143 

184 

6,176 

48 

1,680 

41 

.0270 

271 

.0267 

6,009 

184 

6,061 

44 

1,616 

42 

.0277 

277 

.0278 

4,876 

138 

4,927 

46 

1.400 

40 

.0286 

288 

.0279 

4,742 

182 

4,803 

46 

1,860 

89 

.0289 

288 

.0284 

4,610 

181 

4.679 

47 

1,266 

87 

.0292 

292 

.0288 

4,479 

129 

4,654 

48 

1,180 

86 

.0296 

296 

.0291 

4,860 

127 

4,429 

49 

1,140 

84 

.0298 

297 

.0298 

4,223 

124 

4.804 

60 

1,100 

38 

.^800 

800 

.0296 

4,099 

121 

4,178 

61 

1,080 

81 

.0801 

802 

.0298 

8,978 

119 

4,052 

^2 

966 

29 

.0304 

805 

.0800 

8,869 

116 

8,926 

68 

910 

28 

.0808 

808 

.0808 

8.748 

113 

8,800 

64 

840 

26 

.0810 

811 

.0806 

8,680 

111 

8,674 

66. 

766 

24 

.0814 

816 

.0810 

8,619 

109 

8,648 
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66  765  24  .0818  819  .0814  8,410  107  8,422 

67  740  24  .0824  824  .0819  8,808  106  8,296 

68  780  24  .0829  840  .0884  8,198  107  8,170 

69  719  24  .0884  864  .0868  8,091  111  8,044 

60  600  24  .0400  897  .0889  2,980  116  2,918 

61  640  24  .0446  484  .0425  2,864  122  2,798 

62  490  24  .0490  477  .0466  2,742  128  2,668 

68  460  24  . 0522  612  . 0499  2,614  180  2,648 

64  440  24  . 0646  645  . 0681  2,484  182  2,419 

66 420  24  .0671  675  .0559  2,852  182  2,296 

66  880  28  .0606  608  .0590  2,220  181  2,172 

67  860  28  .0689  646  .0626  2,089  181  2,060 

68  820  22  .0687  687  .0664  1,958  180  1,980 

69  298  22  .0788  730  .0704  1,828  128  1,811 

70  270  21  .0778  777  .0748  1,700  127  1,698 

71  245  20  .0816  820  .0788  1,578  124  1,577 

72  280  20  .0870  857  .0822  1,449  119  1,468 

78 210  19  .0905  902  .0868  1,880  115  1,852 

74 206  19  .0927  958  .0910  1,215  111  1,248 

76 180  18  .1000  1000  .0956  1,104  105  1,186 

76  170  18  .1060  1080  .1080  999  108  1,088 

77  160  17  .1180  1140  .1080  896  97  988 

78  140  17  .1210  1280  .1160  799  92  887 

79  * 120  16  .1880  1850  .1270  707  90  746 

80  108  16  .1480  1520  .1410  617  87  669 

81  90  16  .1670  1780  .1690  680  84  677 

82  76  15  .2000  1980  .1800  446  80  600 

88 60  14  .2880  2240  .2010  866  7S  428 

84 61  13  .2560  2500  .2220  298  64  862 

86 48  12  .2700  2710  .2880  229  64  802 

86  87  11  .2980  2870  .2510  175  44  248 

87  80  9 .8000  2910  .2590  181  84  200 

88  26  8 .8080  2940  .2560  97  25  168 

89  20  6 .8000  2900  .2580  72  18  122 

90  11  8 .2720  2850  .2490  54  18  92 

91  11  8 .2720  2800  .2440  41  10  67 

92  11  8 .2720  2870  .2610  81  8 47 

98 7 2 .2850  2990  .2600  28  6 82 

94  6 2 .8880  8110  .2700  18  6 20 

95  6 2 .8880  8570  .8080  18  4 12 

96  8 1 .8880  4000  .8880  9 8 7 

97  2 1 .5000  5880  .4210  6 8 4 

98  2 1 .5000  6670  .5000  8 2 2 

99  1 1 10000  1000  10000  1 1 1 

TABLE  IV. 

CHANCE  or  DYING  IN  TIN  TBAB8.  OHANOK  OF  DYING  IN  ONE  YBAB. 

Cberletton.  Baltimore.  Carlisle.  Sweden.  Charleaton.  Baltimore.  Carlisle.  Sweden. 
Birth.  .18  .82  .85  .87  .067  .162  .154  .201 

10 04  .05  .06  .06  .002  .004  .004  .001 

20 14  .11  .07  .09  .014  .011  .007  .007 

80 10  .17  .10  .11  .017  .016  .010  .011 

40 24  .20  18  .16  .025  .022  .018  .014 

50 28  .28  .17  .22  .080  .028  .014  .020 

60 48  .89  .84  .41  .089  .039  .088  .088 

70 64  .57  .60  .67  .076  .062  .062  .076 

80 91  .76  .86  .88  .141  .111  122  .146 

90....  100  .90  .94  100  .249  .167  .261  .288 
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TABLE  IL— WHITE  POPULATION. 


Upder  5 years' 

Jane,  1840. 

Nor.,  184a 

ATeraffefh>m 
Jan.1, 1839  to ’50. 
1,798 

TM 

for  12  yean. 

1,766 

21,516 

10 

1,684 

1,413 

16,956 

16 

1.829 

1,279 

16,346 

20 

1,824 

1,397 

16,764 

80 

8,028 

8,041 

86,492 

40 

2,050 

2,862 

2,216 

26.580 

60 

1,876 

1,255 

15,060 

60 

808 

712 

8,544 

10 

267 

442 

869 

4,I06 

80 

186 

160 

1,920 

SO 

46 

46 

540 

Over  90 

6 

5 

60 

Total 

14,187 

13,674 

164,088 

Art.  A SHIP  IN  BAllAST,  WITH  GOODS  IN  TRANSITU .♦  . 

Febkman  Hunt,  Editor  of  the  Merchant^  Magazine : — 

Sir  : A vessel  takes  on  board  goods  at  New  York,  which  goods  are  to  be 
delivered  in  Canton ; but,  by  the  knowledge  of  the  shipper  and  all  concern- 
ed, her  intended  voyage  is  from  New  York  to  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
there  to  complete  her  cargo,  and  thence  to  Liverpool,  England,  to  which 
port  that  portion  of  her  cargo  taken  on  board  at  Charleston  is  to  be  deliv- 
ered, and  that  portion  taken  on  board  at  New  York  is  to  be  retained  on 
board ; and  the  ship,  being  bound  to  Canton,  may  or  may  not  fill  up  with 
goods  at  Liverpool  for  the  port  of  her  destination.  Now,  inasmuch  as  this 
American  ship  is,  in  the  course  of  her  voyage,  not  only  to  enter  upon  the 
high  seas,  but  to  enter  foreign  ports,  tbe  United  States,  by  its  laws,  requires 
for  her  a captain,  and  gives  him  the  flag  of  this  nation,  and  also  the  ship'^ 
register,  roll  of  equipage,  Ac , bill  of  health,  Ac.,  and  requires  of  its  collector 
to  furnish  to  this  captain  a certificate  to  the  manifest  of  his  cargo,  Ac.,  and 
to  clear  the  ship  upon  the  oath  of  the  captain,  and  he  is  forbidden  to  go  to 
sea  until  he  shall  first  clear  his  ship  at  the  custom  house.  It  also  requires 
the  collector  to  endorse  the  captain’s  name  upon  the  ship’s  register  under 
the  seal  of  his  office,  and  countersigned  by  the  naval  ofiScer  of  tlie  port  at 
its  custom  house ; to  fiirnish  him  with  a certified  bill  of  health  when  bound 
to  a foreign  port— which  the  laws  of  that  foreign  country  require  to  be  coun- 
tersigned by  their  consul,  yice  consul,  or  commercial  agent,  (as  the  case  may 
be,)  at  the  port  from  whence  she  cleared  for  their  port. 

m eases  of  this  kind,  as  supposed  above — First,  the  captain  must  dear 
his  ship  at  the  custom  house.  Second,  he  must  dear  his  ship  at  New  York, 
and,  as  ^he  does  not  cross  a collection  district,  the  collector  at  New  York 
may  dear  her  and  the  goods  for  Canton  for  Liverpool  via  Charleston,  8.  C. 
On  his  arrival  at  Charleston  the  captain  is  required  to  report  ship  and  cargo, 
if  he  is  only  to  touch  ^t  that  port ; but  if  he  remains  over  a certain  number 


* The  writer  of  the  folio  wing  commanlcatloo,  Ceptain  John  Nabb,  la  an  experieneed  Bhip-«nater, 
having  been  conneeted  with  tbe  mercantile  marine  of  thta  coantiy  for  more  than  fortj  yeara.  Hit 
experience  In  inch  mattera  baa  of  comae  been  large,  and  wlU,  we  are  quite  anre,  aecnre  for  the 
preaant  paper  tbe  aUentlon  of  all  who  areinterested  in  tbe  anbject  difcoeaed.— Jferek. 
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of  hours,  or  if  he  has  to  take  on  board  anj  cargo,  or  land  an j whatever,  the 
captain  is  required  to  enter  ” his  ship  at  the  custom  house,  with  a manifest 
of  all  merchandise  on  board ; and  from  this  latter  port  the  captain  of  that 
ship,  now  with  a full  cargo,  must,  with  a correct  manifest,  upon  his  oath, 
clear  his  ship  for  Liverpool ; and  upon  his  arrival  at  Liverpool  the  captain 
is  required,  by  the  laws  of  England,  (within  twenty-four  hours  after  his  ar^ 
rival,)  to  “ enter  ” his  ship  at  the  custom  house,  and  to  render,  upon  his  oath, 
a correct  manifest  of  all  his  cargo,  including  that  portion  which  is  to  be  de- 
livered by  that  captain,  in  that  ship,  (the  acts  of  God  and  the  king’s  enemies 
only  excepted,)  at  Canton ; and  thus  entered,  cannot  land  those  goods  or 
any  part  thereof  at  any  port  within  her  majesty’s  domains,  except  under 
certain  circumstances  rendering  it  necessary,  and  in  such  cases  the  law  de- 
tines certain  duties  of  the  captain  of  that  ship,  and  certain  formalities,  to  be 
TOne  through,  before  a permit  can  be  granted  to  land  them,  and  which  we 
nave  not  time  now  to  set  down. 

Now,  suppose  the  captain,  upon  his  arrival  at  Liverpool  and  in  entering 
his  ship,  had  rendered  a manifest  only  of  the  goods  taken  on  board  at 
Charleston  for  Liverpool,  and  remained  silent  in  reference  to  that  part  of  his 
cargo  taken  on  board  at  New  York  and  bound  for  Canton.  This  neglect 
(or  refusal)  would  have  thrown  these  goods  out  of  transitu,  and  thereby  for- 
feited the  ship  and  the  goods  with  her  (if  over  a certain  small  valuf')  to  the 
Queen  of  England,  and  rendered  the  captain  liable  to  all  the  pains  and  pen- 
alties of  perjury.  And  why  f Because  he,  the  captain,  had  made,  institu- 
ted, and  confirmed  by  such  neglect  or  refusal,  himself^  (no  part  of  his  officers 
or  crew,)  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  a smuggler;  and  in  all  similar  cases,  dis- 
covered by  the  officers  of  customs  in  these  United  Statss,  and  in  any  port  of 
any  nation  within  the  pale  of  Christendom,  the  captain,  ship,  and  cargo 
would  be  liable  to  equal  penalties. 

Had  be  entered  these  goods  as  being  on  board  his  ship,  and  in  that  ship 
on  their  way  for  Canton,  these  goods  would  then  be  in  transit,  and  entitled 
t#>  be  respected,  and  to  all  the  benefits  of  the  laws  regulating  goods  “in 
transitu but  being  imported  from  a foreign  port,  his  neglect  to  enter  de- 
prived them  of  such  respect  and  benefits,  and  further  made  them  liable  to 
confiscation. 

Coastwise  within  the  United  States,  the  collector  of  the  port  of  New  York 
may  clear  a vessel  and  cargo  for  New  Orleans  direct ; but  he  cannot  clear 
that*  vessel  for  New  Orleans  via  St.  Mary’s,  in  Georgia,  there  to  land  a part 
of  her  cargo,  because  she  passes  beyond  the  limits  of  the  first  collection 
district.  Anywhere  within  the  said  district,  a vessel  under  an  enrollment 
may  proceed  from  port  to  port,  provided  she  has  no  foreign  article  on  board, 
without  entering  or  clearing ; but  without  such  ^foreign  article  on  board, 
being  under  an  enrollment,  she  cannot  cross  the  line  of  said  collection  dis- 
trict without  clearing  at  the  custom  house  before  sailing,  and  entering  at  the 
custom  house  at  the  port  at  which  she  arrives.  All  vessels  uuder  register 
must  clear  at  the  custom  house,  when  bound  to  a port  within  such  district. 
The  coast  of  the  United  States  is  divided  into  three  collection  districts,  viz., 
First  district,  extending  from  the  line  between  the  United  States  and  Canada 
to  St.  Mary’s,  Georgia ; second  district,  extending  from  St.  Mary’s  to  Mobile 
Point,  (if  my  recollection  serves  me  right;)  third  district,  extending  from 
Mobile/Point  to  the  month  of  the  Rio  del  Norte.  California,  since  acquired, 
may  be  the  fourth,  but  we  are  not  informed. 

Two  separate  instances  will  give  some  idea  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
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States  regnlatiiig  the  ooMthig  trade.  In  1827,  when  in  command  of  a 
utered  yeseel,  I Uxd^  in  cargo  at  Baltimore,  Maryland,  for  Charleston,  S.  C., 
(both  ports  within  the  6rst  colketion  district ;)  after  leaving  my  ship  to 
** clear,”  a pipe  of  French  brandy  (^original  package”)  arrived  alongside, 
and  was  taken  on  board  and  stowed  away,  and  of  cootm  was  not  npon  my 
manifest,  and  therefore  it  was  not  cleared,  and  the  foct  of  its  bein^  on  board 
was  unknown  to  me  nodi  at  sea.  On  arriving  at  Charleston,  I put  the  pipe 
of  (French)  brandy  on  my  manifest,  andsentered  it  in  due  form  of  law ; but 
this  could  not  save  me.  The  article  being  foreign,  and  in  the  original 
package,  made  me  liable  to  a 6ne  of  one  hundred  dollars,  because  I bad  not 
cleared  it  at  Baltimore.  Under  the  circumstances,  however,  our  very  good 
and  respected  old  Unde  Sam  consented  to  reduce  the  fine  to  forty  doUan, 
and  which  he  will  find  on  his  books,  if  he  will  take  the  troulde  to  look  back. 

Again  we  proceeded  firom  Baltimore  to  Port  Deposite  in  a vessel  under 
enrollment,  took  a cargo  of  white  pine  lumber  for  St  Augustine,  East 
Florida.  This  made  it  mcewiry  for  me  to  c/€ar,  because  bound  to  a port 
wuih  of  the  dUiriet.  But  there  was  no  custom-house  at  Port  Deposite,  and 
none  nearer  to  me  than  Baltimore ; the  wind  being  adverse  to  my  touching 
at  that  port  and  favorable  for  me  to  proceed  on  my  voyage,  and  knowing 
the  fact  of  making  myself  liable  to  my  faithful  old  uncle  (b^ore  named)  to 
fine,”  for  crossing  a line  of  one  of  his  collection  districts  without  cleari^  ac- 
cording to  his  directions ; but  having  nothing  on  board  ^ of  foreign  growth 
or  manufacture,”  (these  are  his  own  words,)  I knew  that  forty  dollars  would 
appease  his  wrath  ; and  again,  if  he  will  turn  to  his  books  at  St  Augustine, 
East  Florida,  he  will  find  ^at  he  gave  a receipt  in  full  for  that  sum,  though 
I did  contend  that  it  was  his  own  fault,  for  not  having  an  ofiker  at  that 

S^rt  with  at  least  power  to  clear  coastwise.  The  American  steamer  from 
obile  bound  for  Havana  and  New  York,  or  firom  Mobile  bound  to  New 
York,  via  Havana;  or  bound  from  New  York  with  privilege  to  to  touch  at 
Havana,  Isle  de  Cuba.  With  your  legal  eye  open,  my  dear  uncle,  take  a 
peep  first  into  the  ofiSce  of  } our  collector  at  Mobile,  in  reference  to  this  diffi- 
culty, and  then  another  peep  into  your  consurs  ofito  at  Havana,  and  see  if 
these  officers  have  made  any  l^al  mistakes  or  not,  (and  be  sore  you  keep 
cool.)  Then  take  a look,  with  ^th  eyes  open,  at  the  act  and  acts  of  the 
agent  and  the  captain  of  that  ship,  and  then  you  will  know  your  duty  (as 
one  of  great  integrity,  and  in  all  respects  a perfect  gentleman,)  to  your  much 
esteemed  friend  the  Queen  of  Spain,  or  to  her  Captain-Genei^  of  Cuba,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

We  feel  assured  that  no  informal  or  illegal  clearance,  whereby  any  Amer- 
ican vessel  or  cargo  would  or  might  be  endangered,  had,  or  ever  could  pass  any  < 
collector  and  naval  officer  ip  these  United  States.  Thence,  when  the  ship  and 
cargo  is  cleared  according  to  law,  it  then  becomes  the  captain  of  that  ship 
to  see  that  upon  his  arrival  at  a foreign  port,  (especially)  to  enter  his  ship 
(in  like  manner)  in  strict  accordance  to  the  laws  ol  that  country.  And  the 
government  of  the  United  States  does  not  contemplate,  nor  would  it  coun- 
tenance the  entry  of  that  ship  by  an  agent  or  any  other  person,  except  the 
officer  in  charge,  in  case  of  the  death  of  the  captrin.  It  appears  that  the 
agent  or  consignee  of  the  Black  Warrior  took  upon  himself  the  entrance 
and  clearance  of  that  ship,  and  both  before  her  arrival ; and  entered  the  shi|^ 
in  ballast,  and  cleared  her  in  ballast  1 when  in  fact  she  had  cargo  on  board. 
This  was  an  act  violating  the  laws  of  Spain  in  the  port  of  Havana,  and 
would  have  been  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  any  and  all  other  oountrius ; 
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tnd  worst  of  all  he  oommitted  peijaiy,  when  upon  his  oath  he  declared  that 
the  ship  was  in  ballast,  for  it  appears  that  she  had  cargo  on  board  on  her 
arriTal,  and  the  captain  neglected  to  report  the  fact  to  the  custom-house  at 
Havana,  and  whicn  would  not  have  been  passed  unnoticed  by  a revenue 
entter  or  custom-house  ofiScer  of  this  or  any  other  Christian,  Turkish,  or 
Chinese  country. ' Thus  entered  and  cleared,  they  ask  for  the  pass  to  de- 
part ; (at  Havana,  after  a vessel  has  cleared,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a pass 
to  pass  the  guard-ship,  and  only  with  this  pass  and  search,  by  an  officer 
from  the  guard-ship,  can  she  be,  by  law  and  custom,  permitted  to  proceed 
to  sea ;)  the  pass  was  refused  bemuse  a false  entry  had  been  made,  and  a 
like  false  clearance,  and  no  attempt  of  captain  or  consignee  had  been  made, 
or  offer,  to  rectify  this  gross  violation  of  law  ; (knowing,  we  hope,  that  the 
law  had  been  violated)  and  for  this  act,  ship  and  cargo,  and  captain,  ren- 
dered liable  to  the  pains  and  penalties  therefor ; and  under  these  facts  the 
authorities  could  not  grant  the  pass.  Nor  should  this  government  attempt 
to  justify  the  conduct  of  the  consignee  or  captain  of  that  ship,  and  for  the 
ostensible  reason,  that  of  being  also  a commercial  country. 

If  a Spanish  ship  be  bound  from  Havana  to  New  York  and  Cadiz,  she 
must  clear  at  Havana  for  New  York  and  Cadiz — having  on  board,  say  five 
hundred  bags  coffee,  shipped  for  Cadiz — upon  her  arrival  at  New  York  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  captain  not  only  to  enter  his  ship,  but  also  the  coffee,  and 
by  his  clearance  at  Havana  to  show  that  the  coffee  was  cleared,  and  cleared 
for  Cadiz ; and  upon  his  oath  declare  that  he  has  no  more  cargo  on  board, 
and  that  no  part  of  said  cargo  is  to  be  landed  at  New  York,  or  any  other 
port  of  the  United  States.  Now  may  I ask  my  old  and  respected  friend 
and  relation,  what  he  would  do,  (and  we  might  ask  what  he  had  done  in 
similar  cases,)  if  the  captain  had  entered  his  ship  at  the  custom-house  in 
New  York,  in  ballast,  and  upon  his  oath  declared  tnat  he  was  only  in  ballast, 
and  not  having  on  board  any  merchandise  or  article  of  Commerce  ? Would 
not  this  act  be  a false  entry,”  and  punished  by  your  own  laws  ? (we  hope 
so,)  and  what  the  penalty  ? confiscation,  and  the  captain  to  fine  and  impris- 
onment for  peijury.  The  captains  of  all  vessels  from  foreign  countries  are 
required  to  be  ready  with,  and  if  hailed  by  one  of  your  revenue  cutters,  to 
deliver  to  the  boarding  officer  from  that  cutter,  two  correct  copies  of  his 
manifest,  one  to  be  certified  by  such  officer,  the  other  to  be  retained  by  him, 
and  which  the  captain  of  your  cutter  is  required  to  deliver  to  your  collector 
of  the  port  to  which  she  is  bound,  both  copies  first  being  signed  by  the  cap- 
tain. Am  1 right,  dear  uncle  ? ^r  I have  no  law  library,  and  therefore 
speak  from  memory  altogether.  We  presume  that  you  are  thus  particular 
in  6rder  to  establish  a legal  system  by  which  the  Commerce  of  the  happy 
country  over  which  you  preside,  is  to  be  regulated ; by  collecting  your 
revenue,  and  preventing  smuggling  by  all  the  means  in  your  power ; and 
to  promote  commercial  men  in  their  business,  and  to  give  confidence  to  com- 
mercial men  of  all  nations  in  your  integrity.  Say  if  you  please  when  by 
your  laws  are  goods  in  transit,  and  also  when  a ship  may  be  legally  en- 
tered in  ballast  I ” and  also  when  goods  are  in  bond  ? These  are  plain  ques- 
tions, but  important  to  your  ship-masters,  and  occasionally  to  officious  mer- 
cantile agents. 

The  several  positions  of  your  merchant  ships  and  their  cargoes  should  be 
known  to  ail  seamen,  who,  by  your  own  authority,  under  your  Stripes  and 
Stars,  is  captain ; and  as  it  is  by  your  laws  that  (under  God)  he  is  captain, 
I would,  in  behalf  of  American  ship-masters,  take  it  as  a special  and  per- 
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Bonal  h,rofj  dear  Uncle,  if  jou  wotild  extend  to  them  a small  share  of 
parental  care,  as  a class  of  your  subjects  that  are  highly  useful  to  yonr  peo- 
ple at  large ; and  as  the  duties  required  of  them  are  manifold,  we  feel  that 
we  are  not  asking  of  you  too  much,  nor  in  vain,  inasmuch  as  your  govern- 
ment first,  then  your  ship-owners  and  their  underwriters,  shippers  of  goods, 
passengers,  sailors,  and  ship-builders — all  have  their  legitimate  claims  upon 
the  scientific  knowledge,  integrity,  and  practical  skill  of  ship-masters  in  the 
merchant  service. 

Nor  are  the  calls  upon  them  by  those  interested  parties — yourself  first — 
“ few  and  far  between,”  as  you  must  be  aware.  These  ship-masters,  by 
your  own  authority,  have  no  “ office  hours,”  no  spedally  legal  hours  fiir 
refreshment  and  sleep,  and  n})on  the  high  seas  dare  not  do  unto  himself  as 
you  would  he  shall  do  unto  others;  and  when  in  cases  where  they  have, 
like  good  and  faithful  servants,  in  pe^ce  and  in  war,  faithfully  and  manfully 
watched  and  stood  by  your  national  flag  intrusted  to  their  keeping,  upon 
the  ocean  and  in  lands  afar  ofl^  from  youth  to  old  age,  and  by  which  they 
are  no  longer  fit  for  service.  Not  that  I would  impeach  your  character  as 
a dutiful  parent,  but  must  say  to  you,  (and  you  know,  dear  Uncle,  how 
much  I love  you  1)  that  you  have  never  proved  yourself^  by  any  acts  of 
yours,  or  few  at  most,  the  friend  of  the  aged  ship- master.  Ah,  it  pleases 
me  much  to  see  you  blush ; it  proves  to  me,  Uncle,  that  you  intend  to 
mend  your  ways  towards  the  age^l  of  this  class  of  your  people.  You  have 
hitherto  acted  towards  them  as  unsuitable  for  custom-house  officers,  or  any 
other  office  within  your  gift.  You  h ive  done  nothing  whatever,  either  by 
actor  recommendation,  to  qualify  them  for  the  important  trusts  and  heavy 
burdens  they  are  to  stand  up  under  during  the  vigor  of  their  manhood. 
But,  worst  of  all,  you  have  declared  by  your  laws  that  the  aged,  worn-out, 
and  it  has,  and  may  be,  wounded  sailor  of  the  merchant  service,  to  be  out- 
casts from  your  care. 

Sir — oh,  pardon,  dear  Uncle,  I was  only  about  to  say  to  you,  that  inas- 
much as  you  claim  it  to  be  your  duty  to  regulate  Commerce,  you  might 
also  do  something  for  those  employed  and  are  to  be  employed  in  the  mer- 
chant service  under  the  American  flag;  for  we  do  know,  that  in  view  of 
their  duty,  now  as  ever,  they  stand  ready  to  defend  your  home  and  fireside, 
and,  in  spite  of  your  luke- warmness  towards  them,  would  not  regard  you 
in  the  light  of  a step-father,  but  as  their  own  relation  in  blood.  They  do 
not  ask  you  for  the  “ golden  swab,”  or  “ bright  button,”  as  they  are  opposed 
alike  to  the  livery  and  the  crest;  for  you  have,  by  enactments,  excluded 
them  from  your  Navy  as  sailing-masters. 

I only  mention  this  to  jog  your  memory,  and  now  amionnce  myself 
ready  to  hear  your  answer  to  niy  three  questions  as  to  the  legal  posiUon  of 
goods,  for  I am  anxious  that  ship-masters  should  know ; and  that  good  may 
come  out  of  evil,  expect  to  follow  up  the  Black  Warrior  case. 

Then,  as  you  must  consult  your  Attorney-General,  and  as  he  most  have 
time  for  research,  in  order  to  give  you  his  written  opinion,  let  us  in  the 
meantime  look  at  the  dispatches  received  by  you  from  your  Consul  at  Ha- 
vana relating  to  this  particular  case. 

Holla ! Uncle,  look  here ! Capt  Bullock,  of  the  Black  Warrior,  has  con- 
sented to  pay  $6,000  and  take  back  the  ship — first  hauled  down  his  flag, 
and  then  agrees  to  pay  a fine ! What  is  this  six  thousand  dollars  paid 
fer?  For  having  made  a false  entry.  Well,  having  made  his  oonfessioo, 
let  us  drop  the  subject.  One  word  before  we  leave.  1 have  said  you  had 
done  nothing  for  your  seamen.  I wish  to  apologize,  and  call  up  your 
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rae<^lecik>ii  to  a dispatch  reeved  by  yoa  when  Gen.  Jackson  was  jonr 
President,  from  “ Neptune,  King  of  all  the  Oceans,”  by  his  private  secre- 
tary, complaining  of  injustice  to  bis  sons  and  subjects,  in  relation  to  the 
Hospital  Fund.  You  did  then  suspend  for  ft  year  that  tax.  But  the  sev- 
eral complaints  therein  stated  relative  to  the  Hospital  Fund  and  Hospitals, 
my  dear  Uncle,  you  have  never,  to  my  knowledge,  answered  by  act,  what- 
ever you  may  have  done  on  paper.  You  should  at  least  command  your 
Secretary  of  State  to  designate  and  state  in  his  annual  report,  amount  re- 
ceived, amount  paid,  and  amount  on  hand,  of  that  special  fund,  and  how 
much  paid  for  and  chargeable  to  sick  sailors.  And  instead  of  hiring  out 
that  fund  and  the  hospitals  to  a few  of  your  special  friends  privately,  you 
should  farm  them  out  at  public  auction  to  the  highest  bidder.  Twenty 
cents  per  month  paid  to  your  several  collectors  by  each  and  every  American 
seaman,  must  be  a large  sum ; but  up  to  the  present  time  you  have  never 
stated  whether  it  be  sufficient  or  not. 

But  here  is  an  official  document  from  your  Consul  at  Havana,  which  is 
^ted  March  3d,  1854,  and  directed  to  your  Secretary  of  State  at  Wash- 
ington— and  here  it  is  stated  by  your  Consul,  under  the  seal  of  his  office, 
^ that  he  stated  his  ship  to  be  in  ballast,  when  he  had  cotton  on  board  in 
transitu.”  We  feel  disposed  to  comment  a little  upon  this  fact  as  stated  by 
your  Consul.  The  ship  thus  entered  and  cleared,  what  was  then  the  posi- 
tion of  the  cotton  ? Smuggled  in,  and  intention  to  smuggle  it  out,  most 
sacredly  and  positively  declared  that  it  was  intended  to  be  smuggled.  ^ The 
steamer  was  expected  here  from  Mobile,  on  her  way  to  New  York,  on  the 
26  th  ulL ; Messrs.  Twing  Co.,  her  consignees,  on  the  day  before,  (25th, 
Saturday,)  entered  and  cleared  her  in  ballast.” 

The  Consul  then  proceeds  to  say  that  the  Black  Warrior  had  repeatedly, 
and  for  nineteen  months  previous,  committed  the  same  violation  of  law, 
without  any  objections  on  the  part  of  the  custom-house  authorities,  who 
cannot  plead  ignorance,  as  custom-house  guards  are  always  placed  on  board 
immediately  on  arrival.  Your  Consul,  appears  not  to  know  the  nature  of 
the  duties  of  those  custom-house  guards.  They  are  placed  on  board  imme- 
diately on  arrival,  and  do  not,  nor  can  they  know,  except  where  the  ship  is 
entered  in  advance  of  her  arrival,  what  her  cargo  may  consist  of,  or  if  only 
in  ballast  They  are  put  on  board  to  prevent  smuggling  ; their  duty  is  to 
prevent  any  goods  from  being  clandestinely  landed  from  the  ship  or  taken 
on  board.  Their  duty  is  upon  the  ship’s  deck,  to  keep  a watch  by  day  and 
night  for  that  special  duty ; and  when  the  ship  has  entered  and  is  to  be 
discharged,  these  custom-house  officers  are  put  on  board,  and  they  have  a 
knowledge  of  what  has  been  entered  as  being  on  board ; but  cannot  pos- 
sibly know  what  is  actually  on  board  no  more  than  you  could  tell  bow 
many  dozen  eggs  a basket  contained  by  looking  at  it — you  would  first  have 
to  count  them  out.  Just  so  with  a ship’s  cargo  and  the  duty  of  custom- 
house officers. 

As  the  huckster  is  to  a basket  filled  with  eggs,  so  is  the  custom-house 
officer  to  the  ship  filled  with  merchandise.  Suppose  the  basket  to  be  filled 
with  hens’,  duck,  turkey,  goose,  and  Guinea  fowls’  eggs,  the  process  of  assort- 
ing and  counting  is  only  to  be  done  by  removing  them  from  the  basket. 
Hence  the  manifest  to  a ship ; but  this  is  perhaps  out  of  taste.  I think, 
dear  Uncle  and  friend,  you  should  require  your  consuls  to  read  your  treaties 
with  other  nations,  where  they  will  find  special  reference  to  goods  “in 
transit.” 
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COLLISION — THE  STEAMSHIP  BALTIC,  AND  THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  UTEBPOOL 

DOCKS. 

In  the  County  Court,  (Liverpool,  England,)  January,  1864.  Before  Joseph 
Pollock,  Esq.,  Judge.  Liverpool  Dock  Trustees  w.  Brown,  Shipley  dt  Co. 
His  honor  proceeded  to  deliver  judgment  in  this  case.  He  said: — 

In  this  case,  an  action  is  brought  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Liverpool  docks 
against  the  owners  of  the  Baltic  steamer,  to  recover  a sum  of  between  jC300  and 
i^OO,  being  the  amount  of  damages  sustained  by  the  plaintiffs,  in  consequenoo 
of  a collision  between  the  steamer  and  the  Bell  Buoy  or  Beacon,  the  prepay  of 
the  Dock  Trustees.  The  Bell  Buoy  is  a floating  buoy  or  beacon,  moored  perma- 
nently E.  by  S.  some  three-fourths  of  a mile  outside  the  bar,  between  two  lights, 
on  the  fair  way  of  the  Victoria  Channel,  at  the  entrance  of  the  port  of  Liverpool 
It  is  of  considerable  len^h  and  beam,  with  a mast  of  about  23  feet  in  lens^ 
above  the  water  line.  It  m not  provided  with  lights,  but  has  a self-acting  bell  of 
4 ewt  3 qrs.  in  weight,  easily  affected  by  the  motion  of  the  buoy,  and  the  sound 
of  which  could,  probably,  on  the  night  when  this  accident  occurred,  have  been 
heard  by  persons  on  boara  a stationary  vessel,  to  leeward,  two  miles  distant.  All 
these  facia  were  known  to  the  captain  of  the  Baltic,  who  was  familiar  with  the 
charts,  points,  and  lights.  No  Question  is  raised  as  to  the  amount  of  dam^ 
which,  upon  this  occasion,  the  buoy  sustained.  The  Baltic  is  a steamer  trading 
between  Liverpool  and  America,  of  2,000  tons  burden,  287  feet  long,  and  74  feet 
in  beam,  with  two  engines  of  254  horse-power.  Upon  the  18th  of  April  last,  as 
she  approached  Liverpool,  she  was  boaraed  about  twenty  minutes  past  eleven, 
P.  M.,  and  about  four  miles  westward  of  Point  Lynas,  by  a duly  licensed  pilot, 
named  Ellison,  who  then  took  charge  of  her,  as  pilo^  to  bring  her  into  port 
Point  Lynas  is  35  miles  from  the  Bell  Buoy.  There  was  a fresh  breeze  from 
the  N.  N.  E.,  and  the  accident  happened  at  near  two,  A.  M.,  that  is,  about  half 
an  hour  before  high  water.  Steam  vessels  frequently  leave  the  port  of  Liverpool 
shortly  before  high  water,  and  it  was  probable  that  such  vessels  might  be  met  in 
the  Victoria  Channel  by  the  Baltic.  Such  steamers  carry  lights,  and  on  the  night 
in  question,  when  there  was  no  moon,  but  a tolerably  clear  atmosphere,  with  star- 
light and  dark  clouds,  such  lights  could  have  been  seen  from  the  Baltic  at  a dis- 
tance of  five  miles.  The  captain  of  the  Baltic,  not  having  made  one  of  his  fastest 
passages,  and  being  anxious  to  get  into  port  as  soon  as  possible,  asked  the  pilot, 
when  the  latter  took  charge  of  the  ship  at  Point  L^as,  ^ at  what  rate  of  speed 
he  wished  the  ship  to  go,^  to  which  the  pilot  replied,  **  at  the  usual  or  regular 
speed  ” — which  (whether  it  be  proper  or  improper  I stop  not  here  to  inqn&e)  I 
find  meant  about  12  knots  an  hour.  At  this  speed,  the  Baltic  would  run  some 
six  times  her  own  length  before  she  could  be  stopped,  and  the  rapidity  of  her 
motion  through  the  water  would  prevent  those  on  noard  from  hearing  the  sound 
of  the  Bell  Buoy  until  close  upon  it  At  such  speed — that  is,  including  that  add- 
ed by  the  mate,  at  a speed  of  rrom  12  to  13  knots  an  hour,  which  it  is  in  evidence 
by  the  plaintiffs  that  the  pilot  “ did  not  consider  too  great,  or  he  would  have  or 
dered  it  to  be  slackened.^  The  vessel,  by  direction  of  the  pilot,  as  above  men- 
tioned, running  by  time  from  Point  Lynas,  (as  under  such  circumstances  is  not 
unusual,)  approached  the  Bell  Buoy  'with  the  intention  of  passing  to  the  south- 
ward of  it,  a course  which,  as  well  as  that  to  the  north  of  it,  she  might  not  im- 
properly have  adopted.  The  pilot  was  near  the  wheel,  the  captain  amidships,  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Delia  communicating  with  the  engineer  this  moat 
proper  plan,  with  a lookout  on  the  starboard  bow  at  2.7  A.  when  the  vessel 
was  nearing  the  locality  of  the  Bell  Buoy,  and  was  running  with  lights  open  to 
the  southward,  so  os  to  avoid  it,  the  pilot  thinking  he  heard  the  bell  sounding  on 
port  quarter,  and  that  be  had  passed  the  buoy,  ordered  the  helm  to  be  put  to  star- 
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board,  80  as  to  close  the  lights;  and  finding  they  closed  pretty  fast,  then  ordered 
the  helm  to  be  put  a little  to  port,  so  as  to  keep  the  fiiir  way  into  the  channel. 
All  these  orders  were  immediately  obeyed,  but  the  captain,  when  the  helm  was 
first  starboard,  doubting  whether  they  had  passetl  the  buoy,  ran  back  to  the  wheel 
and  asked  the  pilot  **  why  he  had  altered  the  ship’s  course,  so  as  to  bring  the 
fights  in  one,”  to  which  the  pilot  replied,  that  ^ th^  had  passed  the  Bell  Buoy, 
for  he  had  heard  the  bell  on  the  port  Quarter.”  Upon  this  the  captain  returns 
without  delay  to  his  post  amidships,  ana  immediately  afterwards  the  lookout  call- 
ed aloud  “ Bell  Buoy  on  the  starboard  bow.”  The  captain  passed  the  word— 

“ Sway  out  hard  a-starboard ; stop  the  ship.”  The  pilot  repeated  the  order,  which 
wu  immediately  attended  to ; but  before  the  ship  could  be  stopped,  she  came 
with  great  violence  in  contact  with  the  buoy,  drove  it  from  the  moorings,  and 
caused  the  damage  above  mentioned. 

Upon  these  facts,  which  seem  to  me  to  contain  all  that  is  material  to  the  case 
—for  I purposely  omit  some  minor  details,  such  as  the  depth  of  water  in  which 
the  bnoy  is  moored,  and  the  reasons  for  and  against  passing  it  under  ordinary 
circumstances  upon  the  north  or  south  side,  on  which  nothing  here  turns — it  re- 
mains to  be  determined  whether  the  owners  are  liable  in  this  action,  or  whether 
the  r^ponsibility  attaches  to  the  pilot  in  charge  of  the  vessel.  In  a question  of 
such  importance,  not  only  to  the  dock  trustees,  but  to  the  shipping  interest  of 
tUs  great  port,  I have  thought  it  right  to  state  the  facts  at  len^h,  especially  since 
sitting  here  unassisted  by  those  aids  to  which  other  tribunius  can  resort,  1 am 
bound  to  afford  the  fullest  information  with  respect  to  the  grounds  upon  which 
my  decision  has  been  founded. 

There  are  one  or  two  questions  of  doctrine  and  fact,  which  have  been  moot^ 
in  the  present  case  by  counsel,  and  which,  before  addressing  myself  to  the  main 
point  at  issue  between  the  parties,  T think  it  right  briefiy  to  dispose  of.  The  , 
learned  counsel  for  the  plaintiffs  having,  not  unnaturally,  relied  a good  deal  upon 
the  fact  that  the  position  of  the  Bell  Buoy  was  well  known  to  the  captain  and 
mw  of  the  Baltic,  it  was  urged  on  ^half  of  the  defendants  that  that  could  not 
in  any  wav  affect  their  liability,  and  that,  since  the  owners  of  the  Baltic  might,  if 
such  had  been  their  wish,  have  employed  in  the  navigation  of  their  vessel  to  Liv- 
erpool a person  unacquainted,  at  least  practically,  with  this  port,  no  additional 
responsibility  can  be  entailed  upon  toem  by  the  fact  that  they  had  selected  as 
their  servants  those  who  were  personally  comiizant  of  the  difficulties  of  the  port. 
From  the  proposition  they  put  forward,  i feel  bound  to  express  my  dissent  Mas- 
ters are  responsible  for  the  negligence  of  their  servants  in  the  performance  of 
those  duties  which  by  their  masters  they  have  been  delegated  to  perform.  Knowl- 
edge and  negligence  are  correlative  terms,  and  without  discussing  the  obligations 
of  the  owners  In  the  selection  of  officers  for  their  vessels,  and  one  so  employed 
as  the  Baltic,  it  cannot,  I think,  be  permitted  that  he  who  has  voluntarily  adopted 
a line  of  conduct  likely  to  cause  mischief,  should,  when  the  mischief  has  occurred, 
be  allowed  to  assume  in  his  defence  the  position  of  one  who  is  ignorant  of  those 
obligations,  which,  with  a full  knowledge  of  them,  he  deliberately  disregarded. 

1 assent,  also,  in  part  of  the  case,  to  the  doctrine  put  forward  by  the  learned 
counsel  for  the  plaintiff,  and  expressly  enunciated  by  Dr.  Lushington  in  the  case 
of  the  Batavia,  2 Wm.  Robinson.  407.  With  reference  to  the  presumption  in  law 
that  when  a vessel  at  anchor  and  a fortiori  a permanently  stationary  vessel,  like 
the  Bell  Buoy,  is  run  down  by  another  vessel,  I hold,  with  Dr.  Lushington,  that 
as  between  the  courses  of  such  vessel,  that  under  way  is  bound  to  show,  by  clear 
and  indisputable  evidence,  that  the  accident  did  not  arise  from  any  fault  or  negli- 
gence on  her  part,  and  for  this  obvious  reason,  that  a vessel  lying  at  anchor  (or 
permanently  moored)  has  no  means  of  shifting  her  position,  or  escaping  collision. 
“ That,”  he  adds,  and  no  doubt  correctly,  “ is  not  only  the  doctrine  of  maritime 
law,  but  it  is  also  the  doctrine  of  common  law  with  respect  to  carriages  upon  the 
high  road.”  In  this  case,  then,  in  order  to  relieve  those  on  board  the  Baltic  from 
responsibility,  it  must  be  clearly  shown  that  the  accident  did  not  arise  from  any 
fault  or  negligence  upon  the  part  of  all  or  any  of  them.  And  as  fault  and  negli- 
gence on  the  part  of  some  one  are  here  admitted,  and  indeed  could  not  well  be 
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denied,  the  only  matter  in  dispute  is,  to  whom  the  liability  for  each  foolt  and 
negligence  attaches. 

Upon  another  legal  point,  applicable  to  this  and  the  other  cases  in  which  I ba?6 
this  morning  to  decide,  1 adhere  also  to  the  doctrine  formerly  adopted  by  me  and 
laid  down  in  the  case  of  the  Diana,  r.  Wm.  Robinson,  134,  and  of  the  Massacho- 
setts,  same  volame,  371,  and  other  cases,  that  where  the  question  is  whether  the 
liability  attaches  to  the  owners  or  to  the  pilot,  the  vessel  doing  the  damage  is 
frima  facie  responsible  for  the  damage  she  has  occasioned,  and  the  owners,  in 
% order  to  discharge  themselves  from  such  liability,  must  prove  that  the  accident 
arose  entirely  from  the  fault  of  the  pilot,  and,  if  it  was  occasioned  by  the  joint 
misconduct  or  default  of  the  pilot  and  crew,  I am  bound  to  bold  that  the  liabili^ 
still  attaches  to  the  owners. 

Having  disposed  of  the  general  principles,  1 proceed  to  inquire,  first,  what  is 
the  nature  of  the  misconduct  or  default  which  has  been  committed,  and  secondly, 
to  whom  is  it  attributable?  It  was  urged  on  behalf  of  the  plaiDtifi8,«lhat  the 
accident  was  at  least  in  some  degree  attributed  to  the  want  of  a proper  look>out 
being  kept  on  board  the  Baltic,  in  which  case,  doubtless,  upon  the  authorities 
being  stated,  as  well  as  others,  the  defendants  would  be  responsible  for  such 
neglect  upon  the  part  of  their  servants,  even  although  having  a duly  licensed 
pilot  on  b^ard  in  charge  of  the  vessel.  1 find  upon  the  evidence  no  such  neglect 
as  that  last  mentioned,  nor,  in  fact,  is  the  accident  in  any  way  attributable  to  the 
want  of  a proper  lookout,  the  buoy  having  been  perceived  at  the  earliest  mo- 
ment, when  in  such  a night  and  hour  it  could  have  been  visible,  although  (owing 
to  the  speed  at  which  the  vessel  was  proceeding)  at  a period  too  late  to  avoi^ 
by  any  other  possible  exertion,  the  collision.  It  was  also  urged  that  the  captain 
having  taken  upon  himself,  when  the  buoy  was  discovered  and  the  alarm  given, 
to  order  the  helm  to  be  starboarded,  he,  by  that  interference  immediately  before 
the  collision,  rendered  the  owners  responsible  for  that  which  followed  upon  the 
execution  of  the  order.  Now,  if  the  collision  had  been  in  any  degree  occasioned 
by  the  orders  of  the  captain,  the  responsibility  would,  no  doubt,  have  fallen  umu 
his  masters,  the  defendants,  but  the  truth  is,  that  the  collision  occurred  not  be- 
cause of,  but  notwithstanding  the  execution  of  the  captain’s  order.  That  order, 
when  the  immediate  approach  of  danger  was  made  known  to  him,  he  was  not 
only  justified  in  giving,  but,  in  my  opinion,  called  upon  to  give.  He  used  his 
best  exertions  by  ordering  the  helm  to  be  starboaided,  and  the  vessel  to  be 
stopped,  to  avoid  the  damage  which  he  knew  to  be  imminent  The  pilot  at  once 
assented  to  and  repeated  the  order,  so  properly  given,  nor  has  it  been  suggested 
that  any  other  course  than  this  taken  at  the  captain’s  suggestion  could  with  pru- 
dence at  that  moment  have  been  adopted.  No  responsibility,  therefore,  can,  in 
'my  opinion,  attach  to  the  owners  either  for  the  alleged  want  of  a proper  look- 
out, or  for  the  interference  before-mentioned  of  the  captain.  To  whose  default 
or  misconduct,  then,  is  the  accident  really  attributable  ? Mr.  Lord,  the  first  wit- 
ness for  the  plaintifiTs,  followed,  as  it  seems  to  me,  in  the  main,  by  the  other 
nautical  gentlemen  on  the  same  side,  attributes  the  accident  to  the  pilot’s  mis- 
take as  to  his  position,  and  to  the  speed  at  which  the  vessel  was  navigated.  In 
exact  proportion  in  which  the  causes  contributed  to  the  result,  none  of  the  wit- 
nesses  has  very  clearly  expressed,  nor  is  it  very  material  to  inquire.  Ha4  the 
pilot  not  mistaken  his  position,  whatever  might  be  the  velocity  of  the  vessel,  the 
Bell-buoy  would  not  have  been  run  into,  even  supposing  the  mistake  to  have 
been  made  on  the  part  of  the  pilot,  the  sound  of  the  bell  would,  in  all  probability, 
had  the  vessel’s  rate  of  approach  been  less  rapid,  have  reached  the  ears  of  those 
upon  the  look-out,  in  time  for  the  crew  of  the  Baltic  to  have  materially  dimi- 
nished, and  perhaps  absolutely  averted  the  consequences  which  ultimately 
ensued.  The  accident  having  thus  proceeded  from  the  pilot’s  mistake  as  to  his 
position,  combined  with  the  rapid  speed  at  which  the  vessel  was  navigated,  and 
from  these  causes  only  are  the  owners  responsible  or  is  the  pilot  alone  to  blame. 
For  the  mistake  of  the  latter,  as  to  his  position,  it  was  scarcely  argued  that  the 
owners  can  be  responsible.  Running  by  time,  as  it  was  proved  on  both  sides 
they  had  been,  under  such  circumstances  neither  unusual  nor  improper,  and  at  a 
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known  veloeity,  the  pilot  might  reasonably  have  been  expected  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  position  of  the  vessel,  nor,  indeed,  does  the  error  appear  to  have  extended 
to  the  captain,  whose  conduct  shows  a doubt  of  the  conclusion  on  the  point  to 
which  the  pilot  bad  arrived.  It  remains  only  to  inquire  whether,  from  the  speed 
at  which  the  Baltic  approached  the  locality  of  the  Bell  Buoy,  and  which,  un- 
doubtedly, was  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  accidents,  the  defendants  are  re- 
sponsible. 1 should  be  sorry  to  be  supposed  to  throw  any  doubt  upon  the 
doctrine  laid  down  in  the  case  of  the  Kose,  2,  Wm.  Robinson,  p.  1 ; the  Iron 
Duke,  same  volume,  377 ; and  similar  cases.  The  doctrine  is  thus  laid  down — 

^ Although  it  may  be  a matter  of  convenience  that  steam-vessels  should  proceed 
with  great  rapidity,  the  law  will  not  justify  them  in  proceeding  with  such  rapidity 
as  that  the  property  and  lives  of  other  parties  are  thereby  endangered.”  And  to 
^t  proposition  1 fully  assent  1 am  disposed  farther  to  hold,  although  at  present 
it  b not  necessary  to  decide  this  question,  that  if  a vessel  be  navigated  at  a speed 
improper  with  reference  to  known  dangers,  and  in  consequence  of  said  speed 
any  accident  occurs  to  the  persons  or  property  of  others,  although  the  probaU* 
lily  of  such  an  accident  could  not  reasonably  have  been  anticipated,  the  wrong 
doer  cannot  be  heard  to  aver  that  he  could  not,  in  the  exercise  of  ordinary  care 
and  caution,  have  neglected  that  particular  accident  to  which  his  admitted  negli- 
gence has  given  rise.  If,  therefore,  this  had  been  a case  of  collision  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  Victoria  Channel,  between  the  Baltic  and  one  of  the  vessels  which, 
in  such  a situation,  she  might  fairly  have  expected  to  meet,  and  I had  found  the 
Baltic  proceeding  at  such  speed  that  she  could  not  readily  be  stopped  within  a 
distance  clearly  Mort  of  that  at  which  the  approach  of  such  a danger  would 
manifest  itself.  I should  be  disposed  to  say,  us  at  present  advised,  that  I hold 
the  adoption  of  such  speed  by  order  of  the  captain,  or  even  his  acquiescence  in  it 
without  remonstrance  when  ordered  by  the  pilot,  would  render  the  owners  liable 
for  the  ensuing  consequences.  For  so  holding,  the  case  of  the  Europa,  fourteen 
jurists,  628,  would  be  a sufficient  warrant,  even  if  the  doctrine  did  not  suffi- 
ciently recommend  itself  without  such  precedent,  as  sanctioned  alike  by  legal 
principles  and  the  common  sense  of  mankind.  The  present  cose  cannot  he  then 
determined.  Great  as  was  the  velocity  at  which  the  Baltic  was  proceeding,  the 
evidence  shows  that  she  could  have  been  stopped  within  a distance  far  short  of 
that  at  which  the  lights  of  any  approaching  steamers  could,  on  the  night  in  ques- 
tion, have  been  observable.  It  has  not  been  suggested  that  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Bell  Buoy  is  one  in  which  sailing  vessels  would  be  likely  to  be  found,  nor, 
indeed,  considering  the  state  of  the  wind  and  tide  upon  the  occasion,  was  it  prob- 
able that  such  vessels,  if  proceeding  from  Liverpool  at  least,  would  have  arrived 
there.  The  danger,  then,  if  danger  there  was,  in  the  speed  at  which  the  Baltic 
was  proceeding  must,  1 think,  considering  the  nature  of  the  night  of  the  13th  of  « 
April,  the  circumstances  of  the  wind,  tide,  and  weather,  and  the  portion  of  her 
voyage  during  which  speed  was  adopted,  be  examined  with  reference  to  the  Bell 
Buoy  itself,  and  that  alone.  And  we  are  thus  reduced  to  the  single  inquiry, 
were  the  captain  and  crew  of  the  Baltic  in  any  way  to  blame  for  the  speed  at 
which,  upon  the  night  in  question,  knowing  the  position  of  the  beacon,  they  un- 
doubtedly approached  it?  Now,  with  respect  to  the  Bell  Buoy  itself,  the  danger 
could  scarcely  have  been  anticipated  while  the  vessel  was  kept  clear,  either  to  the 
northward  or  the  southward  of  it,  a fact  about  which,  since  the  buoy  is  in  a line 
with  the  two  lights  formerly  mentioned,  there  can  be  no  doubt  upon  a night 
when  the  lights  were  clearly  visible  for  miles.  When,  therefore,  with  reference 
still  to  the  Bell  Buoy,  could  the  danger  of  continuing  the  approach  at  the  speed 
adopted  by  the  Baltic  have  first  suggested  itself  to  a man  in  the  posiiion  of  the 
captain,  exercising  upon  such  a subject  reasonable  care  and  caution  ? 

It  may  be  answered,  1 think,  at  the  time  when  the  pilot,  supposing  that  he 
had  passed  the  buoy,  and  having  as  he  thought  heard  it  sounding  upon  the  port 
quarter,  ordered  the  helm  to  be  put  starboard,  so  ns  to  close  the  lights.  At  the 
earliest  moment  in  which,  with  reference  to  the  Bell  Buoy,  at  least  danger  could 
reasonably  have  been  anticipated,  Cnpt.  Comstock  ran  .nft  to  inquire  of  the  pilot 
why  he  h^  ordered  the  ship's  course  to  be  altered.  Had  even  no  reason  been 
given  for  such  alteration,  it  was  then  probably  too  late  to  have  prevented  the 
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collision  which  immediately  afterwards  ensued;  but  be  received  an  assoraMe 
that  they  had  pfpised  the  buoy  upon  the  port  quarter.  He  returned  at  once  to 
his  proper  position  amidships,  in  immediate  communication  with  the  engine-room, 
and,  as  1 have  before  intimated,  nothing  in  his  subsequent  conduct  was  calcu- 
lated to  involve  his  owners  in  the  responsibility  of  the  accident  On  one  point 
only,  that  I am  aware  of,  do  the  conclusions  to  which  1 have  arrived,  as  the  fact 
appears  to  differ  from  the  opinions  of  the  gentlemen  professionally  acquainted 
with  such  subjects  as  detailed  in  the  evidence  before  me.  These  gentlemeo 
seem  to  lay  down  that,  under  no  circumstances  whatever,  should  a steamer  of 
the  size  and  power  of  the  Baltic  be  permitted  to  run  from  Point  Lynas  to  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Bell  Buoy  at  a speed  of  twelve  knots  an  hour.  Some  of 
them  lay  down  five  and  a half  knots  os  the  maximum  allowed  speed.  To  this 
general  and  unqualified  proposition,  with  all  due  respect  for  the  gentlemen  in 

Suestion,  I am  not  prepared  at  present  to  assent  But  the  decision  of  that  qnes- 
ion  is  not  now  necessary.  Our  inquiry  is,  as  I have  said,  limited  to  tbf  period 
of  time  elapsing  between  the  passing  of  Point  Lynas,  when  the  pilot  was  taken 
on  board,  and  the  starboarding  of  the  Baltic’s  helm  when  the  pilot  supposed  be 
had  passed  the  buoy,  and  whether  between  those  limits,  the  speed  at  which  the 
vessel  was  navigated  was  or  was  not  consistent  with  prudence  and  sound  judg- 
ment. 1 am  of  opinion  that  it  wi^  not  so  manifestly  improper  or  imprudent,  (a 
case,  to  use  the  words  of  Dr.  Lushington,  **  of  such  extreme  necessity,”)  as  to 
require  the  interference  of  the  captain  or  crew  with  the  legidmate  vocatioa  of 
the  pilot  then  in  charge.  I subscribe  fully  to  the  principle  laid  down  in  the 
case  of  the  Diana,  1,  Wm.  Robinson,  131,  that  **tbe  mere  fact  of  taking  a pilot 
on  board,  under  the  provisions  of  the  statute,  did  not  exonerate  the  master  and 
crew  from  a proper  observance  of  their  duty.  Although  the  directions  of  the  pilot 
may  be  imperative  on  them  as  to  the  course  the  vessel  is  to  pursue,  the  manage- 
ment of  the  vessel  itself  is  still  under  the  control  of  the  master.  It  is  his  duty 
to  secure  the  safe  conduct  of  the  vessel  by  issuing  the  necessary  orders,  and  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  crew  to  carry  those  orders  into  execution,  and  for  the  due  per- 
formance of  their  relative  duties  the  master  and  crew  are  still  respectively  resj^o- 
sible.’’  I adhere  also  to  the  opinion  which  1 formerly  expressed,  and  which  1 
find  expressly  sanctioned  in  the  case  of  the  Locblibo,  3,  Wm.  Robinson,  310, 
that  **  there  may  be  circumstances  of  extreme  necessity  in  their  nature,  when  the 
master  is  not  only  entitled,  but  called  upon  to  remonstrate  against,  or  even  to 
disobey  the  orders  of  the  pilot  in  charge  of  the  vessel,  although  doubtless  all 
prudent  masters  will  be  slow  to  assume  for  themselves  or  their  owners  a respon- 
sibility which  might  not  otherwise  attach  to  them.”  But  while  1 admit  these 
doctrines  to  their  fullest  extent,  I hold  also  with  Dr.  Lushin^n,  as  detailed  by 
him  in  the  case  of  the  Maria,  1,  Wm.  Robinson,  95,  that  “It  would  be  a most 
dangerous  doctrine  to  hold,  except  under  the  most  extraordinary  oircumstancea, 
that  a master  would  be  justified  in  ioterihring  with  a pilot  in  bis  proper  voca- 
tion.” 

This  doctrine,  1 may  add,  was  upheld  by  the  same  gentleman  in  a subsequent 
case,  that  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  in  the  same  volume,  page  270,  which  resem- 
bles the  present  case  in  this,  that  the  collision  was  between  a moving  and  a 
stationary  vessel.  That  doctrine  is  said  to  be  modified,  if  not  contradicted,  by 
some  observations  of  Sir  J.  Nicholl,  in  the  cose  of  the  Girolimo,  cited  in  that  of 
the  Lochlibo,  3,  Wm.  Robinson,  510;  but,  in  the  first  place,  the  observation  is 
a mere  arbiter  dicia^  and  Dr.  Lushington  expressly  says  that  the  case  of  the 
Girolimo  is  not  based  upon  such  grounds ; and,  secondly,  in  the  cose  of  the 
Lochlibo  itself,  in  which  the  bare  observation  of  Sir  J.  Nicholl  is  relied  upon  as 
an  argument.  Dr.  Lushington,  in  direct  terms,  adopts  the  totally  adverse  doctruie 
which  in  the  case  of  the  Maria  he  had  propounded. 

Was  it,  then,  the  captain’s  proper  vocation  or  that  of  the  pilot,  to  direct  the 
speed  at  which,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  night  in  question,  the  Baltic 
should  have  b^n  navigated  between  Point  Lynas  and  the  locality  of  the  Bell 
Buoy?  Independently  of  my  own  opinion,  1 find  a distinct  authority  in  the  case 
lost  but  one  cited,  that  of  the  Maria.  The  Maria,  the  vessel  preceded  against, 
was  proceeding  up  the  River  Tyne  to  Newcastle.  She  was  towed  by  a steamer. 
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(a  fiict  which  i mention  only  to  remark  that  it  is  admitted  to  make  no  distinction 
in  the  question  of  liability,)  and  had  on  board  in  charge  of  her  a duly  licensed 
pilot.  The  Websters,  the  vessel  injured,  was  also  proceeding  up  the  river  to 
Newcastle,  ahead  of,  and  it  being  in  the  forenoon  of  the  llth  of  May,  in  full 
view  of  all  on  board  the  Maria.  No  blame  was  attributable  to  the  Websters, 
and  the  fault,  if  fault  there  was,  (a  third  vessel  was  alledged  to  be  also  blame- 
able  as  well  as  the  Maria,)  “consisted,”  says  Dr.  Lushin^ton,  “either  in  pro- 
ceeding at  the  northward  of  the  Websters,  or  in  not  slacking  the  speed  of  the 
Maria.”  If  the  fault  lay  in  proceeding  to  the  northward — here  the  alledged  fault 
was  in  starboarding  too  soon — it  was  the  fault  of  the  pilot,  and  the  owners  were 
not  responsible.  “ If,  on  the  other  hand,”  he  continnes,  “ the  fault  consisted  in 
not  slackening  the  Maria’s  coarse,  upon  whom  does  the  blame  attach  1 Not 
upon  the  master,  for  the  conduct  of  the  vessel  was  with  the  pilot  And  it  would 
be  a most  dangerous  doctrine  to  hold,  except  under  the  most  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstanees,  that  the  master  would  be  juslined  in  interfering  with  the  pilot  m his 
proper  vocation.  If  the  two  authorities  could  so  clash,  the  danger  would  be 
materially  augmented,  and  the  interest  of  the  owners,  which  is  now  protected, 
both  by  the  general  principles  of  law  and  a specific  enactment,  from  liability  for 
the  acts  of  the  pilot  would  be  most  severely  prejudiced.  If  no  order  was  given 
to  care  the  steamer,  the  fault  was  with  the  pilot  and  not  the  master.  The  mas- 
ter,  therefore,  in  this  view  of  the  case,  could  not  be  responsible.” 

Finding,  therefore,  upon  the  evidence  before  me,  that  the  Baltic  was  in  charge 
of  a duly  licensed  pilot,  by  whose  orders  the  speed  and  course  were  regulated, 
and  that  no  such  extraordinary  circumstances  are  here  found  as  to  justify  the 
master  in  interfering  with  the  pilot  in  his  proper  vocation  ; finding,  further,  that 
the  orders  of  the  pilot  were  carefully  transmitted  and  properly  executed  by  the 
captain  and  crew  of  the  vessel,  1 hold  the  owners  exempt  from  the  responsibility 
now  sought  to  be  imposed  upon  them,  and  I direct  a verdict  to  be  entered  for 
the  defendants.  Following,  however,  on  this  point  also,  the  precedent  of  the 
Marin,  although  I somewhat  doubt  its  applicability  to  these  proceedings.  I direct 
that  the  present  verdict  shall  be  entered  without  costs. 
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RION  PORTS  ROR  MARCH  AND  RROM  JANUARY  IST — COMPARATIVE  SHIPMENTS  OR  DOMESTIC  PRO- 
DUCE, ETC.,  ETC.  • 

The  causes  which  have  produced  the  stringency  in  the  money  market  already 
noticed,  have  continued  their  operation  during  the  month  under  review,  and  the 
pressure  has  not  only  been  more  general,  but  also  more  severe.  Through- 
out the  interior  the  street  rates  for  short  loans  have  ruled  as  high  as  2 a 3 per 
cent  a month,  while  at  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Charles- 
ton, borrowers  have  been  found  ready  to  pay  12  per  cent  per  annum,  even  upon 
prime  securities.  As  yet  but  few  failures  have  resulted  from  this  pressure,  and 
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these  have  been  only  among  epecnlatora  in  breadstnflb,  or  large  shippers  to  Cali- 
fornia. The  latter  has  been  the  most  disastrona  trade  our  merchants  have  known 
for  many  years,  but  the  losses,  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  so  widely  distribn* 
ted  as  not  to  lead  to  bankruptcy.  The  history  of  Commerce  presents  nothing 
more  astonishing  that  the  pertinacity  with  which  shrewd  businessmen  have  clung 
to  the  Pacific  trade,  notwithstanding  its  unfavorable  returns.  For  two  years,  only 
here  and  there  an  invoice  yielded  any  profit  upon  its  cost  and  charges,  while  the 
San  Francisco  markets  were  constantly  glutted,  and  every  return  steamer  brought 
loud  complaints  and  unmjstakeable  notes  of  warning.  There  has  been  daring 
the  last  six  weeks  a falling  off  in  the  direct  shipments,  but  this  has  not  yet  bemi 
sufficient  to  insure  a profit  on  goods  now  going  forward.  The  whole  character 
of  the  Pacific  trade  must  bo  changed  before  it  will  stand  on  a secure  basis.  Tbe 
random  shipments  from  this  side  must  totally  cease,  and  the  business  be  con- 
fined to  houses  devoting  their  whole  attention  to  tbe  trade,  and  whose  interests 
shall  be  consulted  at  either  end  of  the  line.  One  effect  of  the  unprofitable  na- 
ture of  this  trade  may  be  seen  in  the  decreasing  receipts  of  gold.  The  mines 
and  diggings  yield  as  profusely  as  ever,  but  the  amount  to  be  returned  to  Atlan- 
tic ports  has  been  curtailed,  and  the  gold  has  not  been  sent  forward. 

In  order  that  the  credit  of  California  may  not  suffer  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  cap- 
italists, we  offer  a word  of  explanation  in  regard  to  the  difficulties  connected 
with  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  the  debt  of  that  State  due  January  1st,  1854. 
The  coupons  were  made  payable  in  New  York,  and  the  Treasurer  of  the  State 
handed  the  money  to  a banking  house  in  San  Francisco  in  ample  time  to  be  for- 
warded to  New  York  before  the  interest  was  due.  The  bankers  who  received 
the  money,  instead  of  making  a separate  remittance  for  the  specific  object, 
merely  gave  their  agent  at  New  York  atUhorUy  to  pay  tbe  coupons,  but  forwarded 
no  reliable  means  for  that  purpose.  Their  account  being  overdrawn,  and  their 
credit  not  undoubted,  the  agent  at  New  York  declined  to  advance  the  funds,  and 
thus  the  coupons  were  protested.  Messrs.  Duncan,  Sherman  d£.Co.,  a large 
private  banking  house  in  New  York,  immediately  paid  the  money  for  the  honor  of 
the  State  of  California,  and  were  not  reimbursed  until  within  the  last  few  days.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  the  whole  difficulty  grew  out  of  tbe  diversion  of  the  funds 
by  the  parties  to  whom  the  State  entrusted  them.  This  could  all  have  been 
avoided  by  sending  the  money  directly  to  a responsible  house  in  New  York,  and 
we  presume  that  this  course  will  be  hereafter  adopted. 

Many  have  supposed  that  the  doubt  and  dbtrust  caused  by  thb  threaten ingas- 
,pect  of  European  troubles,  have  been  the  chief  instruments  in  producing  the 
stringency  in  tbe  money  market ; but  other  influences  have  also  been  at  work, 
large  sums  of  money  have  been  sent  into  the  interior  for  the  purchase  of  jno- 
duce,  and  there  is  quite  an  accumulation  at  all  of  the  shipping  points  awaiting 
.the  resumption  of  internal  navigation.  The  latter  has  been  delayed  by  the  un- 
usual severity  of  the  season,  so  that  tbe  capital  is  locked  up  to  a much  later  date 
than  originally  expected.  The  Canal  Commissioners  of  New  York  have  an- 
nounced the  opening  of  the  canals  of  this  State  for  May  1st,  a date  considerably 
later  than  the  average  of  past  seasons,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  com- 
parison 
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OATS  or  oroiiio  the  oeand  bru  oaval. 


Tear. 

Opened. 

Year. 

Opened. 

Tear. 

Opened* 

1824 

1884 

17 

1844 

April 

18 

1826 

1886 

M 

16 

1846 

u 

16 

1826 

1886 

a 

26 

1846 

« 

16 

1827 

1887 

a 

20 

1847 

May 

1 

1828 

1888 

M 

12 

1848 

44 

1 

1829 

1889 

M 

20 

1849 

*4 

1 

1880 

1840 

<4 

20 

1860 

April 

22 

1881 

1841 

U 

24 

1861 

44 

16 

1832 

“ 26 

I 1842 

44 

10 

1862 

44 

20 

1833 

“ 10  i 

18A.3 

. - 

1 

Ifi-sa 

44 

20 

When  navigation  has  been  resumed  and  the  prodo< 

arrives  freely  at  the 

sea- 

board,  foreign  exchange  R^ill  be  more  abundantly  provided,  and  the  pressure  in 
the  money  market  must  be  greatly  relieved. 

The  stock  market  has  been  depressed  in  consequence  of  the  increased  demand 
for  money,  and  prices  are  generally  lower ; but  the  stocks  are  now  falling  into 
stronger  hands  and  will  be  more  firmly  held. 

Our  commercial  interests  must,  of  course,  be  more  or  less  affected  by  the 
same  causes  which  bear  with  some  severity  upon  the  trade  in  France  and  Eng- 
land, but  to  what  extent  our  markets  will  sympathize  with  their  embarrassments, 
yet  remains  to  be  seen.  Russia  is  preparing  for  the  contest  by  prohibiting  the 
export  of  specie,  and  by  an  issue  of  paper  money.  If  England  and  France  enter 
the  field  of  strife  without  some  change  in  their  financial  policy,  the  interests  of 
trade  must  be  greatly  sacrificed.  It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  the  govern- 
ments of  those  countries  will  wait  until  the  hands  of  industry  are  completely 
paralyzed  before  they  attempt  any  remedial  measures.  What  these  measures  will 
be  we  do  not  certainly  know,  but  we  can  form  an  opinion  of  their  general  char- 
acter. The  remedy,  to  be  effectual,  must  be  one  tliat  will  supply  an  increased 
circulating  medium,  other  than  gold  and  silver.  The  most  radical  relief  would 
result  from  a simultaneous  suspension  of  specie  payments  by  France  and  Eng- 
land, while  the  stock  of  coin  on  hand  was  still  large,  and  before  the  commercial 
classes  had  felt  the  pressure  severely.  This  would  raise  nominal  values  10  a 12 
per  cent,  but  would  be  least  troublesome  to  the  majority  of  the  people.  Another 
mode  of  relief,  and  one  which  is  likely  to  be  adopted,  would  be  the  allowance  of 
a largely  extended  paper  currency  upon  the  present  specie  basis.  This  might  be 
accompanied  by  an  issue  of  Exchequer  bills  to  supply  the  extraordinary  expen- 
ses of  government ; if  the  latter,  however,  were  made  a legal  tender  in  payment 
of  does,  their  issue  would  amount  to  a virtual  suspension  of  specie  payments. 
Until  some  course  is  definitely  resolved  upon,  there  can  be  no  stability  to  com- 
mercial afiairs  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  banks  in  this  country  have  been  strengthening  themselves  against  any 
emergency,  and  most  of  them  now  stand  very  strong.  The  Cochi tuate  Bank  at 
Boston,  having  become  involved  somewhat  in  the  private  affairs  of  its  president, 
lost  the  confidence  of  the  community,  and  the  consequent  run  upon  it  resulted 
in  its  suspension.  We  apprehend  the  result  will  not  be  very  disastrous  to  the 
bill-holders,  but  its  affairs  are  now  undergoing  legal  investigation.  Two  small 
banks  in  Connecticut  have  also  been  thrown  out  by  the  Suffolk  Bank,  just  as  we 
close  this  article. 

The  New  York  City  banks  are  in  a very  strong  position,  the  stock  of  specie 
being  larger,  and  the  total  of  loans  and  discounts  smaller,  than  at  any  previous 
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time  within  the  last  two  months.  The  following  will  show  the  weekly  averages 
of  the  four  leading  items  in  their  statement : — 

WEEKLY  AYEBAOBS  OV  NSW  YORK  CITY  BANKS. 


ATerase  amoont  Arerage  Average  Avwage 

of  Loans  amount  of  amount  of  amount  of 

Weekending.  and  Discounts.  Specie.  *.  Circulation.  Deposits. 

August  6,1863 $97,899,499  $9,746,441  $9,618,053  $60,679,797 

August  18 94,688,282  10,663,518  9,451,943  67,457,604 

August  20 94,074,717  11,082,274  9,389,727  67,307,223 

August  27 92,387,618  11,819,040  9,427,191  67,481,891 

September  8 91,741,388  11,268,049  9,664,294  67,502,970 

September  10 91,108,347  11,880,698  9,697,886  67.646,164 

September  17 90,190,589  11,860,286  9,666,728  67,612,801 

September  24 90,092,766  11,840,926  9,477,641  68,312,834 

October  1 90,149,640  11,231,912  9,621,666  67.968,661 

October  8 89,128,998  10,266,602  9,673,468  67,986.760 

October  15 87,837,273  11,330,172  9,464,714  69,068,674 

October  22 85,367,981  10,303,254  9,388,643  55.748,729 

October  29 83,400,821  10,866,672  9,300,860  53,835,462 

November  6 83,092,680  11,771,880  9,492,158  65.600,977 

November  12 82,882,409  12,823,676  9,287,629  66,201,007 

November  19 88,717,622  18.691,824  9,161.443  57,446.424 

November  26  84,802,580  1 8,848,196  9,032,769  68,678,076 

December  8 86,824,766  12,830,772  9,188,586  58,435,207 

December  10 86,708,028  12,493,760  9,076,704  67,838,076 

December  17 87,866,078  12,166,020  8,939,830  58,312,478 

December  24 88,766,402  12,074,499  8,872,764  68,154,302 

December  81 90,162,106  11,068,478  8,927,013  68,968,976 

January  7,1854 90,183,887  11,606,124  9,075,926  60,835,362 

January  14 90,010,012  11,894,458  * 8,668,344  68,396,966 

January  21.. 90,068,738  11,465,166  8,606,236  69,071,252 

January  28 89,769,466  11,117,958  8,642,677  68,239,577 

February  4 90,549,677  11,634,653  8,996,667  61,208,466 

February  11 91,434,022  11,872,126  8,994,083  61,024,817 

February  18 92,698,086  11,742,384  8,964,464  61,826,669 

February  26 93,629,716  11,212,693  8,929,814  61,298,645 

March  4 94,658,421  10,660,400  9,209,830  61.976,675 

March  11 94,279  994  9,832,483  9,187,665  60,226.583 

March  18 93,418,929  10,018.466  9,255,781  61,098.605 

March  26 92,972,711  10,132,246  9.209,406  69,168,178 

April  1 92,825,024  10,264.009  9,395,820  59,478,149 

April  8 92,661,808  10,188,141  9,713,216  60,286,839 

April  16  91,636,274  11,044,044  9,683,998  60,325,087 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  at  no  time  since  the  weekly  statements 
were  ordered  by  the  Legislature,  has  the  bank  movement  reached  the  level  at 
which  it  stood  on  that  day.  The  last  weekly  statement  shows  about  the  same 
footing  of  circulation  and  deposits  as  for  the  week  ending  August  6th,  while  the 
loans  have  decreased  $6,000,000,  and  the  specie  increased  $1,300,000. 

The  receipts  of  gold  from  California  continue  light,  from  causes  already 
specified. 

DEPOSITS  FOE  MARCH. 

. Gold. s 


From  California. 

Other  sources. 

Silver. 

TotaL 

Philadelphia  Mint. . . . 

. . $3,867,000 

$115,000 

$147,600 

$4,129,500 

New  Orleans  Mint. . . . 

118,449 

10,645 

177,821 

306,915 

Total  deposits 

. . 13,986,449 

11^,645 

$826,821 

$4,436,419 

1 
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GOLD  OOINAOB. 

N*w  Orlbaki.  Philadelphia. 

PtaoM.  VaJoe.  Pieces.  Vaiae. 

Doable  Eagles. ......  118.018  $2,260,260 

Eagles 24,012  240,120 

Half  eagles 80,000  $160,000  49,147  246,786 

Quarter  eagles 20,000  60,000  81,982  204,966 

Dollars 182,814  182,814 

Bars 197  626,000 

Total  gold  coinage 40,000  $200,000  461,165  $8,769,884 

BILTBR  CODTAOB. 

Half  dollars 246,000  $128,000  282,000  $116,000 

Quarter  dollars 800,000  76,000  2,264,000  666,000 

Dimes. 180,000  18,000 

Half  dimes 240,000  12,000  

Total  silrer  coinage 886,000  $210,000  2,676,000  $700,000 

COPPER  OOINAGB. 

Cents 678,817  $6,788 

Total  coinage 926,000  $410,000  8,800,982  $4,466,622 


We  noticed  in  our  last,  that  the  returns  for  the  month  of  February  were  the 
first  for  more  than  eighteen  months  which  exhibited  a comparative  decline  in  the 
imports  of  foreign  goods,  the  increase  having  been  more  or  less  rapid,  but  with- 
out interruption,  since  July,  1852.  The  month  of  March  also  shows  a compara- 
tive decline,  the  total  receipts  of  foreign  goods  for  that  month  in  New  York  being 
92,856,754  below  the  total  for  March,  1853.  It  is,  however,  $3,969,172  greater 
than  for  March,  1852,  and  $3,470,972  greater  than  for  March,  1851,  os  will  ap- 
pear from  the  following  summary  statement 

IMPORTS  or  FORBION  MEB0HANDI8B  AT  NBW  YORK  FOB.  TUB  MONTH  OF  MARCH, 


m.  isa  mi  i8S4. 

Entered  for  consumption $10,651,142  $9,802,024  $16,099,249  $12,911,744 

Entered  for  warehousing 1,181,925  916,519  2,015,011  1,856,688 

Free  goods 982,680  1,848,938  2,051,846  1,844,627 

Specie  and  bullion 270,505  525,421  247,722  444,016 

Total  entered  at  the  port $13,086,102  $12,587,902  $19,418,828  $16,557,074 

Withdrawn  from  warehouse :.  1,068,487  1,605,849  697,118  1,701,208 


The  falling  off  has  been  greatest  in  free  goods,  chiefly  in  tea  and  coffee.  This 
makes  the  total  imports  at  New  York  from  1st  January  to  1st  March  $3,076,246 
below  the  total  for  the  first  three  months  of  1853 ; it  is  still,  however,  $14,410,897 
above  the  total  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1852,  and  $6,651,498  above  the 
total  for  the  same  time  of  1851 : — 

IMPORTS  OF  FOREIGN  MERCHANDISE  AT  NBW  YORK  FOR  THREE  MONTHS  FROM  JAN.  IST. 


1851.  1858.  1851.  1854. 

Entered  for  consumption $82,801,667  $24,911,287  $41,240,672  $87,987,865 

Entered  for  warehousing 4,034,101  8,201,496  3,669,864  5,052,144 

Free  goods 8,128,216  8,996,348  5,021,992  8,206,196 

Specie  and  bullion 644,991  740,450  404,200  1,012,768 

Total  entered  at  the  port $40,608,976  $32,849,576  $50,886,718  $47,260,478 


Withdrawn  from  warehouse . ...  2,992,121  4,979,498  8,064,000  6,544,729 
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The  total  entered  for  warehousing  has  increased,  but  the  amount  withdrawn 
from  warehouse  is  still  larger,  so  that  the  stock  in  bond  is  reduced.  Of  the  im* 
ports,  a larger  proportion  than  usual  consist  of  dry  goods,  the  total  for  March 
being  but  986,160  less  than  in  March,  1853.  The  amount  entered  directly  for 
consumption  showed  a decline  of  91)063,361,  but  this  was  partly  made  up  by  the 
increased  entries  for  warehousing.  The  withdrawals  from  warehouse  show  an 
increase  of  $675,356.  The  receipts  of  cottons  also  show  a large  comparative 
increase: — 

IMPOSTS  or  rORBION  DRY  GOODS  AT  NEW  TORE  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  MARCH. 


ENTERED  FOR  CONSUMPTION. 


18S1. 

18S!. 

18il. 

18$4. 

Manufactures  of  wool 

$1,184,479 

$1,182,921 

$2,065,217 

$1,748,566 

Manufactures  of  cotton 

1,128,009 

1,002,885 

1 696,977 

2,098.792 

Manufactures  of  silk. 

1,640,677 

1,688,099 

8,586,156 

2,667,716 

Manufactures  of  flax 

878,251 

701,672 

1,052,245 

826,485 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods  

899,988 

519,964 

699,879 

653,556 

Total 

$6,171,804 

$6,044,941 

$9,060,474 

$7,986,118 

WITHDRAWN  FROM  WAREHOUSE. 

18jl. 

18§2. 

I8$l. 

1814. 

Manufactures  of  wool 

$84,662 

$148,427 

$98,278 

$280,999 

Manufactures  of  cotton 

171,886 

227,218 

116,078 

844,886 

Manufactures  of  silk 

119,488 

198,600 

68,471 

222,472 

Manufactures  of  flax 

56,204 

140,042 

24,261 

101,847 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 

45,165 

60,674 

89,025 

55,765 

Total  withdrawn 

$477,240 

$756,956 

$380,118 

$1,005,469 

Add  entered  for  consumption .... 

5,171,804 

5,044,941 

9,060,474 

7,985,118 

Total  thrown  upon  the  market. 

$5,648,544 

$6,801,897 

$9,880,587 

$8,990,582 

ENTERED  FOR  WAREHOUSINO. 

18S1. 

18$!. 

18M. 

1814. 

Manufactures  of  wool 

$126,691 

$164,179 

$211,410 

$804,050 

Manufactures  of  cotton 

170,126 

154.088 

191,024 

264,792 

217.418 

Manufactures  of  silk 

211,848 

182,883 

194,159 

Manufactures  of  flax 

116,799 

87,620 

88,190 

65,792 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 

48,892 

52,762 

89,421 

82,684 

Total 

. $668,255 

$640,877 

$784,887 

$814,048 

Add  entered  for  consumption ..... 

. 6,171,804 

5,044,941 

9,060,474 

7,986,113 

Total  entered  at  the  port .... 

. $6,889,669 

$6,686,818 

$9,786,811 

$8,799,161 

We  also  annex  a comparative  summary  of  the  imports  of  dry  goods  for  three 
months  from  January  1st : — 

IMPORTS  or  FOREIGN  DRY  GOODS  AT  NEW  YORK  FOR  THREE  MONTHS,  FROM  JANUARY  IST. 


ENTERED  FOR  CONSUMPTION. 


18SI. 

18$!. 

1811. 

18$4. 

Manufactures  of  wool 

....  $4,008,096 

$3,429,534 

$6,046,760 

$4,906,014 

Manufactures  of  cotton  ...... 

....  4,419,882 

8,249,014 

6,417,172 

6,110.686 

Manufactures  of  silk 

....  8,096,438 

6,638,886 

9,790,888 

8,918.981 

Manufactures  of  flax 

. . . . 2,462,788 

1,776,288 

2,882,162 

2.410,232 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods  . . . . . 

....  1,869,482 

1,820,698 

1,776.660 

1,942,213 

Total $20,886,181  $16,418,410  $26,862,092  $24,288,126 
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WITHDBAWN  FEOM  WAmiSOOlB. 


1851.  1852.  1851.  1854. 

HADofactiires  of  wool $280,665  $669,464  $318,740  $843,667 

Manofactures  of  cotton 629,010  821,461  426,620  1,249,399 

Manufactures  of  silk 866,677  869,684  491,808  1,060,078 

Manufactures  of  flax  286,204  460,465  91,612  418,988 

Miscellaneous  dry  goo^ 141,800  186,065  148,187  146,223 


Total $1,658,146  $3(687,189  $1,470^17  $3,712,884 


Add  entered  for  consumption. . . . 29,886,181  16,418,410  26,862,092  24,288,126 

Total  thrown  oo  the  market.  $21,989,827  $19,250,649  $27,882,909  $28,000,460 
xNTBaao  Foa  wAxaHouanco. 


1851.  1852.  185S.  1854. 

Manofactnreeofwool $889,093  $461,782  $874,842  $666,882 

ManufiEu;tures  of  cotton 666,863  416,670  421,121  949,065 

Manuflusturesofsilk 618,715  1,119,867  674,771  842,279 

Manufactures  of  flax 208,666  118,021  66,284  270,269 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 166,816  122,849  117,271  71,009 


Total $1,878,048  $2,228,089  $1,642,789  $2,798,494 


Add  entered  for  consumption 20,836,181  16,413,410  26,862,092  24,288,126 

Total  entered  at  the  port .. . $22,214,224  $18,686,499  $27,404,880  $27,086,620 
The  last  sammary  al^ve  given  shows  very  little  difference  between  the  total 
receipts  of  dry  goods  for  the  last  quarter  and  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1863, 
although  it  represents  an  increase  over  the  same  period  in  either  1851  or  1852. 
In  regard  to  the  imports  of  merchandise  other  than  dry  goods,  a comparison  of 
^tems  is  almost  impossible  from  the  great  length  of  the  list;  we  subjoin,  however, 
a comparative  statement  embracing  a few  of  the  most  interesting  items  of  imports 
at  New  York  from  foreign  ports  for  three  months  from  January  1st — (the  quan*  • 


Uty  is  given  in  packages  when  not  specified :) — 

1852.  1851.  1854. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Brandy  . . . . • 

• pkg*. 

8,892 

489 

$288,914 

7,746 

(881,287 

4,096 

$838,649 

Books 

78,077 

699 

120,608 

441 

71,697 

Cigars 

8,078 

468,872 

8,118 

496,646 

8.044 

686.897 

Coil 

. .tons. 

9,196 

28,924 

22,412 

66,111 

8,281 

28,488 

Coffee 

.pkgs. 

188,166 

1,829,838 

181,686 

1,194,126 

86,712 

1,049,060 

Iron . 

. .tons. 

10,920 

830,097 

16,899 

888,938 

11,989 

614,868 

“ hoop .. . 

..bdls. 

20,280 

21,088 

16,289 

24,839 

8,970 

18,691 

“ pig 

. .tons. 

6,481 

60,001 

10,428 

'161,916 

8,780 

181,909 

**  railroad. 

. .bars. 

126,792 

467,111 

124,682 

909.948 

72,498 

694,415 

“ scrap  .. 

..tons. 

17 

178 

647 

12,044 

784 

18,680 

“ sheet... 

.pkg*. 

16,096 

88,170 

60,409 

189,004 

14,798 

96,726 

“ tubes . . 

8,209 

873 

7,266 

2.281 

7,171 

1,706 

16,607 

“ chams,  Ac.. ... 

28,687 

2,266 

92,784 

996 

68.279 

Molasses  . . . , 

18,726 

194,068 

18,217 

206,188 

8,464 

111.006 

Oils,  linseed., 

2,668 

162,770 

4,869 

291,865 

2,270 

160,727 

Rag* 

Salt 

.tnVML 

6,799 
741  ) 

120,090 
) 

8,088 
4,628  ] 
24,977 
29,771  j 

129,179 

I 

8,886 

69,889 

tt 

M 

budi. 

sacks. 

61,066 
29,409  ) 
7,229 

* 80,068 

1 ... ... 

* 66,841 

I 

104,181 

68,273 

Saltpeter.. . . 

•Pkga 

67,809 

8,089 

16,380 

Steel 

8,891 

214,239 

17,069 

310,484 

14,979 

819,688 

Sugar 

66,920 

1,126,042 

108,108 

1,667,126 

. 68,076 

1,167,502 

Tea 

266,629 

2,602,496 

607,661 

888,812 

4,198,880 

112,187 

1,015,782 

Tin 

66,334 

129,986 

1,068,287 

67,690 

607,686 

Tobacco 

8,672 

140,045 

6,676 

101,967 

8.671 

146,888 

Watches  ... 

891 

611,824 

469 

688,188 

482 

776,666 

Wool 

8,667 

182,126 

6,890 

862,287 

2,892 

186,628 
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The  cash  duties  do  not  show  a iaUiog  off  equal  to  the  decline  in  the  imports, 
owing  to  the  decreased  receipts  of  free  goods. 

• \ 

CASH  Durns  aacuYBD  at  new  tork. 

18S1.  18S!.  18§l.  18S4. 

January $8,611,610  04  $2,600,662  64  $8,811,187  87  $4,879,286  82 


February 2,658.886  87  2.286.966  47  8,878.896  47  2.867,294  60 

March 8,124,811  89  2,780,869  61  8,986,967  68  8,627,119  49 

Total $9,296,267  80  $7,617,887  72  $11,126,600  47  $10,878,699  81 


The  exports  to  foreign  ports  for  March  show  a large  increase  at  all  of  the 
ports,  and  would  have  been  still  larger  but  for  the  limited  supply  of  produce  at 
the  seaboard.  The  total  at  New  York,  exclusive  of  specie,  is  $1,002,974  greater 
than  for  March,  1863;  $1,266,237  greater  than  for  March,  1862;  and  $1,715,466 
greater  than  for  the  same  month  in  1861.  We  annex  a comparative  sum- 
mary: — 

XZPOETS  raox  nxw  tork  to  vorbion  ports  for  thb  month  of  march. 


Domestic  produce 

Foreign  merchandise  (free) 

Foreign  merchandise  (dutiable).. . 
Specie 


Total  exports 

Total,  exclusive  of  specie 


18£1. 

$8,976,198 

29,121 

816.494 

2,868,861 


$6,690,674 

4,821,818 


im. 

$4,818,245 

100,667 

867.280 

611,994 


$5,883,026 

4,771,082 


im. 

$4,706,007 
29,782 
299,656 
. 692,479 


$6,626,874 

6,084,896 


18U. 

$6,662,810 

98,191 

876.268 

1,466,127 


$7,608,896 

6,087.269 


This  brings  the  total,  since  January  Ist,  to  an  amount  $597,511  greater  than 
for  the  same  quarter  in  1853;  $6,496,749  greater  than  for  the  same  period  of 
1852;  and  $6,949,392  greater  than  the  comparative  total  for  1851. 


EXPORTS  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  FOREIGN  FORTS  FOR  THREE  MONTHS,  FROM  JANUARY  IST. 

18^1.  1852.  im.  18S4. 

Domestic  produce $9,714,728  $10,086,484  $U,020,6S6  $16,267,987 

Foreign  merchandise  (free) 141,686  221,182  185,608  826,149 

Foreign  merchandise  (dutiable). ..  1,034,466  1,087,746  786,611  1,246,075 

Specie 4,642,831  7,082,496  2,461,178  8,891,688 


Totol  exports $16,688,660  $18,876,907  $14,868,828  $21,781,694 

Total,  exclusive  of  specie 10,890,819  11,848,412  11,892,650  17,840,161 


The  exports  for  April,  up  to  date,  will  not  show  the  same  comparative  in- 
crease, owing  chiefly  to  the  scarcity  of  produce.  The  following  is  a comparative 
statement : — 
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■ZPOET8  FEOM  KEW  TOEK  TO  FOEEXON  POETS  OF  OEETAIN  LEADING  AETIOLSS  OF  « 
DOMJE8TIO  PEODUOB,  FEOM  JAMUAET  IST  TO  APRIL  15TH: — 


18U. 

18i4. 

1814. 

Aishes— pots. . . , 

...bbls 

1,101 

1,806 

Naval  stores 

.bbb  98,690 

168,086 

pearls  . , 

168 

241 

Oils — whale 

,galb  17,470 

88,614 

Beeswax 

....lbs 

89,886 

68,888 

sperm  . . . 

169,069 

188,687 

Bread^tuffi — 

- lard 

2,626 

7,266 

Wheat  flour. . 

..bbls 

468,487 

441,668 

linseed  . . • 

2,884 

966 

Rye  flour. . . . 

400 

4,606 

Provisions — 

Com  meal. . , . 

16.408 

26,699 

Pork 

.bbb  18,916 

19,764 

Wheat 

. .bush 

760.6111.018.892 

Beef 

22,282 

23.866 

Rye 

804,062 

Cut  meais. ... 

. ..Ib8l,492,244  6,426,746 

Oats 

. . . .«. 

22,896 

6,763 

Butter. 

482,246 

668,944 

Barley 

Dheeae  ....... 

1.602.286 

596481 

Cora 

894.722  1.669,004  1 

Lard 

2'.679'l794,168;039 

Candles — mold.. 

..boxes 

18,772 

17,776 

Rice 

..tree.  8.849 

10,619 

sperm, 

1,621 

1,878 

Tallow 

..lbs  466,718 

761,229 

Coal..... 

. ..tons 

9,128 

9,282 

Tobacco, crude. .. 

.pkgs  6,692 

11,692 

Cotton 

..bales 

70,432 

99,679 

Do.,  manufactured 

. .Ib8l,408,429 

782,914 

Hay 

1,416 

1,688 

Whalebone 

818,781 

Hops 



47 

117 

How  extensive  the  foreign  demand  for  American  produce,  and  especially  for 
breadstuffs,  will  be  during  the  opening  season,  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  pre- 
dict ; but  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  an  active  trade  up  to  the  date  of  the 
next  harvest  The  supplies  which  we  have  sent  forward  to  Great  Britain  since 
January  Ist  are  but  little  larger  than  for  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year, 
and  as  her  supplies  from  other  sources  are  in  a measure  cut  off,  she  must  yet  re- 
quire liberal  provision  from  our  stores.  As  soon  as  our  canals  are  open,  the 
produce  will  pour  out  to  the  seaboard,  and  there  will  be  no  lack  of  vessels  by 
that  time  to  carry  it  away.  The  French  markets  have  been  glutted  for  a little 
while,  but  will  soon  need  a further  supply,  and  at  prices  which  will  bring  a profit 
to  the  shipper.  We  do  not  desire  for  our  people  any  farther  advance  in  price. 
Dear  food  is  always  an  evil,  and,  beyond  a handsome  return  to  the  producer,  no 
legitimate  interest  is  secured  by  inflated  prices.  Speculators  in  breadstuffs 
almost  always  lose,  and  their  disasters  meet  w'ith  but  little  sympathy  from  the 
public.  There  are  many  who  look  w ith  very  great  anxiety  upon  the  issue  of 
our  foreign  trade  in  cereals,  predicting  a general  crash  when  the  fever  shall  have 
reached  its  hight.  A few  dealers  will  undoubtedly  be  swamped  by  grasping  after 
too  much ; and  others,  who  counted  large  pcofits  after  the  flrst  rapid  advance, 
will  And  the  amount  greatly  reduced  by  the  closing  accounts;  but  there  seems 
to  be  no  ground  for  any  serious  apprehensions  in  regard  to  the  majority  of 
shippers. 

Our  review  closes  with  the  prospect  of  a dark  and  troubled  future  for  Europe 
— but  it  is  not  every  black  cloud  which  empties  itself  upon  the  earth,  and  even 
this  may  pass  away  without  inflicting  the  injury  it  foreshadows.  At  any  rate, 
we  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  ought  to  be  thankful  that  it  does  not  threaten  in 
our  horizon,  and  that  by  common  prudence  on  our  part,  even  if  the  storm  bursts 
upon  another  hemisphere,  we  may  escape  its  violence. 
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THE  HEW  TOBK  COTTON  MiREET 

FOR  THB  MONTH  KNDINO  APRIL  17. 

FEBPARBD  POR  THE  MBRCBANTf’  MAGAZINE  BT  I7BLBOR1I  & PRBBBRXCKiOll,  BRORBRI, 

148  PEARL  fTRBBTi  NEW  TORE. 

The  moDtb  under  reyiew  opened  with  fair  prospects  for  those  engaged  in  the  trade. 
OoDsiderahle  confidence  was  felt  in  the  maintenance  of  the  rates  then  curreotk  and 
there  were  many  who  thought  that  diplomacy  would  take  the  place  of  arms  in  a set- 
tlement of  the  Eastern  question — a decline  in  breadstufib,  an  easy  money  market, 
together  with  steadiness  in  the  Liyerpool  cotton  market,  warranted  these  yiews ; and 
onr  market  for  the  first  week  of  the  month  adyanced  fully  f per  lb.  on  quotations  of 
the  preyious  week.  The  quantity  offering  was  small,  and  the  high  rate  of  freight  to 
Liyerpool  (|d.  per  lb.)  then  ruling,  and  the  firmness  of  cotton  holders,  caused  more 
inquiry  for  desirable  lists  in  transitu,  which  met  a ready  sale  at  full  prices.  The 
market  closed  firm  at  the  annexed  quotations  and  the  following  large  sales : — 

Export balea  4,944  I Specnlation bales.  6,486 

Home  use 4,191  | In  transitu 2,330 

Total  sales  during  the  week 16,901 

PRIOBS  ADOPTED  MARCH  20tB  FOR  THB  FOLLOWING  QUALITIES: 

Upland.  Florida.  Mobile.  N.  O.  Ac.  Texas. 


Ordinary 8^  8f  8| 

Middling lOi  lOi  lOJ  lOi 

MiddUngfiair 11  11^  Hi  Ilf 

Fair Ilf  Ilf  Ilf  12f 


The  demand  continued  good  for  the  greater  part  of  the  second  week  of  the  month, 
when,  owing  to  the  absence  of  foreign  adyices,  which  were  not  receiyed  till  Friday, 
some  little  irregularity  in  prices  took  place,  and  the  Pacific’s  accounts  not  being  as 
satisfactory  as  looked  for,  a decline  occurred  on  most  grades  of  f per  lb.;  still  holden 
were  not  free  sellers,  and  the  decrease  in  the  receipts  then  amounting  to  682,000  bales, 
imparted  confidence  to  many  that  prices  would  again  rally.  The  market  dosed  dull, 
howeyer,  at  the  following  quotations : — 

Export bales.  8,518  I Speculation bales.  2,684 

Home  use 2,971  | In  transitu 610 


Total  sales  during  the  week t 9,788 

PRIOBS  ADOPTED  MARCH  27tH  FOR  THB  FOLLOWING  QUALITIBS  : 


Upland.  Florida.  HobUe.  K.O.  St  Texas. 

Ordinary 8f  8f  8f  8f 

Middling 9f  9f  10  lOf 

Middling  fair lOf  11  Ilf  Ilf 

Fair Ilf  Ilf  Ilf  12f 


For  the  week  ending  April  Sd,  notwithstanding  the  continued  nnfayoraUe  adyices 
from  abroad,  our  market  was  but  little  affected.  A slight  decline  on  Middling  quali- 
ties was  alone  obseryable.  The  sales  of  the  week  were  to  a fiiir  extent,  our  own 
spinners  and  speculators  being  the  principal  operators — exporters  taking  only  846 
bales.  Reduced  limits,  both  on  orders  and  adyances,  from  the  other  side,  and  a 
stringent  money  market  here,  tended  to  chill  the  ardor  of  shippers,  and  caused  them 
ce  pause. 
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In  regard  to  the  amonot  taken  for  home  consumption  since  the  first  of  last  Septem- 
ber, we  learn,  from  tables  before  us  made  up  to  thb  date,  (A,pril  Ist,)  that  our  manu- 
fimturers,  altboogh  actiyelj  employed,  have  taken  from  this  crop  107,000  bales  /sm 
than  for  the  same  time  the  previous  year.  This  fimt  proves  that  they  must  now  be 
very  short  of  stock,  and  that  they  commenced  the  year  with  a larger  amount  on  hand 
than  usuaL  It  is  likewise  certain  that  their  requirements  this  year  will  exceed  that  of 
any  former  year,  and  the  amount  they  will  require  in  addition  to  the  above  deficiency 
must  tell  upon  our  deficient  crop,  as  compared  with  the  previous  one.  Annexed  are 
the  sales  and  quotations,  the  market  closing  heavy: — 

Export bales.  846  I Speculation. bales.  2,888 

Home  use....- 2,700  | In  transitu. 1,662 


Total  sales  during  the  week 


8,090 


PEIOJES  ADOPTED  APRIL  8d  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING  YARIETIXS : — 


Upland.  Florida.  Mobile.  N.O.  Sc  Texas. 

Ordinary ....  8^  8*  8f  8| 

Middling 9|  9|  9|  lOk 

Middling  fair 10|  11  Hi  Hi 

Fair Hi  Hi  Hi  12i 


The  week  ending  April  10th  was  one  of  extreme  depression  in  our  market ; the  sales 
made  were  at  irregular  rates,  but  generally  at  a decline  of  fc.  a fc.  per  lb.  on  all 
grades.  The  European  accounts  received  per  Baltic  cast  a gloom  over  the  market* 
which  even  the  above  reduction  in  prices  failed  to  dispel,  and  the  market  Ibr  the  week 
dosed  heavy  at  the  following  quotations : — 


Export ....balea  1,666  Speculation bales.  2,190 

Home  use 1,672  In  transitu 2,168 


Total  sales  during  the  week 7,670 


PRICES  ADOPTED  APRIL  IOTH  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING  QUAUTIES: — 


Ordinary 

Upland. 

Florida. 

8 

Mobile. 

8 

N.  0.&  Texas, 
8 

Middling 

H 

H 

9i 

n 

Middling  fair 

lOf 

lOi 

11* 

11 

Fair 

nj 

Hi 

Hi 

12i 

The  depression  of  the  previous  week,  and  a still  greater  irregularity  in  prices,  has 
been  the  feature  of  the  last  week  of  the  month  under  review.  The  continued  decline 
in  the  Liverpool  market,  and  England's  declaration  of  war  against  Russia,  has  com- 
pletely unsettled  public  opinion  as  regards  the  future  course  of  the  staple.  The  sales 
of  the  week  were  generally  at  a decline  of  |c.  per  lb.  on  those  of  the  previous  week, 
and  at  this  reduction  but  little  interest  is  manifested  to  engage  in  cotton.  Our  market 
doses  unsteady,  and  the  few  sales  making  are  at  the  following  quotations : — 


Export .bales. 

1,068 

Speculation . . . . . 

> . . .bales. 

2,161 

Home  use 

2,212 

In  transitu 

72 

Total  sales  during  the  week 

6,618 

PRICES  ADOPTED  APRIL  17tH  FOR  THE 

FOLLOWING 

VARIETIES : 

— 

Upland. 

Florida. 

Mobile. 

N.  0.  Sc  Texas. 

Ordinary < 

. .. . 

7* 

7* 

n 

H 

Middling 

. .. . 

H 

8* 

9 

Middling  fair.. 

. . • . 

10 

MO* 

m 

10* 

Fair 

t • • • 

10* 

10* 

lOf 

11* 
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JOURNAL  OF  BANKING,  CURRENCY,  AND  FINANCE. 

DITIDEIVDS  OF  BAITKS  IN  BOSTOlf. 

The  following  is  a list  of  dividends  declared,  payable  by  the  Boston  banks  on  the 
first  Monday  of  April,  1864,  compared  with  the  previous  dividends: — 


m.  mi.  18S4. 

March  *54.  April.  Oct.  April.  OcU  April.  Amount. 

Atlantic. $600,000  4 4 4 4 4 $20,000 

Atlas 600,000  8i  8^  8 A 8^  Si  17,600 

Blackstone 850,000  8 4 4 4 4 14,000 

Boston  (par  $60) 900,000  4 4 4 4 4 86,000 

Boylston 800,000  4i  4i  4i  6 5 16,000 

Broadway 100,000  New,  December  20, 1868.  

City 1,000,000  8i  8i  8i  8i  8i  85,000 

Oochituate 250,000  4 4 4 4 4 10,000 

Columbian 500,000  8i  8 4 8i  8i  17»600 

Commerce 2,000,000  4 4 4 4 4 80,000 

Eagle.. 700,000  8i  8i  8i  4 4 28,000 

Eliot 800,000  New,  October  6, 1853.  8 9,000 

Exchange 1,000,000  4 4 4 4 4 40,000 

FaneuilHall 600,000  8 4 4 4 4 20,000 

Freeman’s 850,000  4i  4i  4i  4i  6 17,500 

Globe 1,000,000  4 4 4 4 4 40,000 

Granite 900,000  4 4 4 4 4 86,000 

Grocers’ 600,000  4 4 4 4 4 20.000 

Hamilton 500,000  4 4 4 4 4 20,000 

Howard 500,000  New,  August  23,  1863.  4 20,000 

Market  (par  $70) 660,000  6 5 5 6 6 28,000 

Massachusetts  (par  $250) 800,000  8 8 8 8 8 1-5  25,600 

Mechanics’  200,000  4 4 4 4 4 8,000 

Merchants’ 4,000,000  4 4 4 4 4 160,000 

National 800.000  New,  August  1,  1853.  4 12,000 

New  England 1,000.000  4 4 4 4 4 40,000 

North 760,000  8i  8i  8i  8i  4 80,000 

North  America 760,000  4 4 8i  4 4 80,000 

Shawmut 500,C00  4 4 4 4 4 20,000 

Shoe  Leather 1,000,000  4 4 4 4 4 40,000 

State  (par  $60) 1,800,000  8i  8 8i  8i  8i  68,000 

Suffolk 1,000,000  5 5 5 5 5 50,000 

Traders’ 600.000  4 8i  4 4 4 24,000 

Tremont 1,260,000  4 4 4 4 4 50,000 

Union 1,000,000  4 4 4 4 4 40,000 

Washington 600,000  8i  8 8 8i  4 20,000 

Webster. 1,600,000  New,  August  16,  1858.  8i  52,600 


$1,088,600 

The  above  table,  from  the  Traveler,  includes  £ve  new  banks  which  were  chartered 
by  the  legislature  last  year,  all  of  which  divide  at  this  time,  except  the  Broadway, 
(South  Boston,)  which  did  not  commence  business  until  January,  1 854,  but  has  eamra 
2 per  cent.  The  Eliot  Bank  has  been  in  operation  about  <ve  months,  the  National 
about  eight  months,  the  Howard  Banking  Company  seven  months,  and  the  Webster, 
seven  months  and  a half.  The  amount  of  bank  capital  last  October  was  $24,810,000, 
the  amount  in  April  is  $80,160,000 — being  an  increase  in  six  months  of  $5,850,000. 
The  increased  amount  of  dividends  over  last  October  is  $308,850. 

The  Mount  Wallaston  Bank,  Quincy,  has  declared  a dividend  of  4 per  cent  This 
is  a new  bank,  and  has  been  in  operation  six  months.  The  Randolpii  Bank  has  de- 
olarod  a semi-anuoal  dividend  of  5 per  cent 
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COHDITIOlf  OP  THE  BANKS  OF  OHIO  IN  1854. 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  OONDITIOlf  OF  THE  SEVERAL  DANES  IN  THE  STATE  OF  OHIO,  TAKEN 
FROM  THE  RETURNS  MADE  TO  THE  AUDITOR  OF  STATE.  ON  THE  FIRST  MONDAY  OF 
FEBRUARY,  1854. 

RESOURCES. 


INDEPENDENT 


Bsok  of  Geauga.. . 
Canal  B’k  Clevel’d. 
City  BTc  Clevel’d.. 
City  B’k  Columb’a. 
City  B’k  Cincin’atl 
ComVcial  B’k  Cin. 
Fr’oklin  B’k  Zones. 
Mahoning  Co.  B’k . 
Sandusky  City  B’k 
Seneca  Co.  Bank . . 
West’n  Res’rveB’k 


Notes  and  bills 
discounted. 
?206,619  40 
166,706  42 
181,832  64 
831.096  67 
66,917  87 
886,581  66 
279,164  60 
204,602  24 
146,713  22 


291,469  81 


Specie. 
$21,206  26 
20,464  03 
18,272  17 
27,980  12 
6,719  63 
6,203  86 
29,963  34 
24,398  91 
8,269  86 

63,927*28 


Bonds  deposited 
Eastern  with  Slate 
deposits.  Treasurer. 
$48,864  16  $121,651  03 
89,418  89  82,970  00 

29,948  89  94,000  00 

82,181  08  183,266  00 

10,442  88  60,000  00 

9,481  44  6,000  00 

47,216  81  144,450  00 

80,516  29  105,416  46 
10,604  99  72,600  00 

42,124  84  226[665  6*4 


Total 
resources. 
$416,941  20 
862,240  07 
829,160  96 
766,617  92 
286,159  93 
418,747  17 
678,883  78 
877,183  66 
376,735  76 


659,469  28 


Independ’nt  B’ks  2,218,698  93 


226,355  46  292,688  27  1,084,848  13  4,693,629  67 


OHIO  BRANCHES  OF  STATE  BANK. 


Athens 

$291,370 

58 

$42,258 

37 

$17,613 

25 

SAFETY  FUKD. 

$20,000  00 

$886,747 

61 

Akron 

293,653 

14 

42,138 

40 

43,114 

13 

20.000 

00 

471,761 

76 

Belmont. 

287,947 

48 

41,464 

56 

41,992 

37 

20,000 

00 

467,892 

67 

Chillicothe 

646,251 

98 

78.843 

54 

62,494 

96 

41.250 

00 

889^134 

66 

Com’ercial,  Crvl’d. 

696,766 

99 

79,062 

76 

102,453 

66 

31,250 

80 

98L878 

51 

Com’ercial,  Toledo. 

899,378 

68 

50,389 

28 

81.685 

40 

27,600 

00 

687,176 

76 

Dayton 

238,912 

57 

88,195 

00 

21,140 

87 

30,699 

00 

862,479 

61 

Delaware  Co 

222,186 

72 

39,733 

34 

67,683 

81 

18,700 

00 

41l'016 

06 

Dxcbange  

363,313 

96 

48,374 

64 

28,074 

97 

23,760 

00 

628,350 

09 

Farmers’,  Asht’b’Ia 

260,730 

68 

89,942 

24 

31,628 

28 

20,000 

00 

876,900 

91 

Farmers’,  Mansii’ld 

246,261 

08 

40,667 

54 

30,261 

60 

20,000 

00 

873i901 

57 

Farmers’,  Ripley. . 

228,795 

76 

42,264 

88 

43,186 

68 

20,0(10 

00 

880,194 

08 

Farmers’,  Salem.. . 

236,873 

94 

41,646 

27 

48,295 

62 

20,000 

00 

385,666 

64 

Franklin,  Col’mbus 

464,065 

82 

68,741 

49 

78,103 

47 

31,260 

00, 

701.692 

91 

Guernsey 

229,794 

34 

44,444 

68 

38,493 

61 

20,000 

00 

861,799 

27 

Harrison  Co 

801,267 

49 

42,107 

30 

28,992 

80 

20,000 

00 

899,897 

28 

Hocking  Valley  . . 

274,161 

83 

48,988 

11 

68,172 

74 

20,000 

00 

437,801 

80 

Jefferson 

279,408 

14 

46,021 

29 

27,846 

86 

20,000 

00 

430,611 

26 

Knox  Co 

231,291 

44 

62,455 

61 

16,603 

79 

20,000 

00 

366,887 

88 

Logan  

290.815 

29 

40,181 

92 

22,431 

61 

20,000 

00  ‘ 

400,687 

49 

Lorain 

169,819 

23 

46,264 

25 

22,888 

20 

19,860 

00 

262,876 

42 

Mad  River  Valley. 

336,688 

42 

40,526 

70 

33,227 

63 

20,000 

00 

467,610 

26 

Marietta 

257,820 

12 

42,118 

36 

37,595 

86 

20.000 

00 

409,662 

03 

Mech’s  Traders*. 

804,913 

64 

32,522 

88 

9,453 

92 

, 17,000 

00 

510,666 

15 

Merchants’ 

290,425 

11 

54,663 

11 

66,728 

61 

28,760 

00 

504,765 

89 

Miami  Co 

266,210 

72 

46,066 

34 

17,677 

02 

20,000 

00 

876,361 

67 

Mt.  Pleasant 

225,043 

11 

41,305 

96 

34,188 

92 

20,000 

00 

849,392 

66 

Moskingum. 

273,600 

10 

40;i87 

08 

80,288 

44 

20,000 

00 

409,^48 

49 

Norwalk 

829,612 

47 

46,619 

27 

82,362 

55 

28,760 

00 

481,979 

80 

Piqua.. . . 

249,211 

06 

68,648 

64 

29,869 

74 

20,000 

00 

416,194 

77 

Portage  Co 

261,859 

82 

47,421 

39 

17,334 

97 

20,460 

00 

874,661 

88 

Portsmouth 

14,323 

12 

40.058 

49 

124,668 

28 

20,000 

00 

274.244 

81 

Preble  Co.. 

198,446 

33 

41,689 

10 

24,021 

48 

20,000 

00 

863,985 

48 

Rosa  Co 

490,446 

16 

49,406 

12 

82,667 

14 

27,600 

00 

666,747 

74 

Summit  Co 

Toledo 

256,874 

14 

42,358 

47 

22,237 

91 

20,000 

00 

879,626 

45 

Union 

Wayne  Co 

Xenia 

444,483  19 
242,883  80 
280,697  78 

64,049  27 
86,072  49 

41,11441 

6", 362  60 
34,626  02 
20,681  64 

27,600  00 
18,000  00 
27,600  00 

603,148  06 
364,984  65 
409,318  79 

State  Branches..  11,181,838  66  1,766,708  28 1,606,274  06  849,609  80  17,848,630  86 
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OLD  BAHKB. 

Bonds  deposited 


Notes  and  bills  Eastern  with  Auditor  Total 

dlsoonnted.  Specie.  deposits.  of  State.  resonrcea. 

Bank  of  Circleville  618,458  87  101,399  18  212,287  77  974,858  99 

Clinton  B’k  Oolum 


B’k  of  Massillon 

O.  Life  Insurance  <k 

Trust  Company.  2,096,106  57  84,406  87  2,680,495  47 


Total  Old  B’ks..  2,714,569  44  186,805  05  212,287  77  8,664,849  45 


FREE  BANKS. 


Bank  of  Com.,  Cld. 

$69,887 

02 

$9,666 

28 

$12,669 

20 

$58,887 

82 

$168,764 

04 

Fk  of  Marion  .... 

67,166 

71 

22,998 

80 

12,927 

22 

168,066 

62 

269,486 

66 

Champ’gn  Co.,  Ur. 

98,740 

87 

7,028 

98 

6,107 

46 

68,734 

50 

199,764 

63 

Frkln.  Portage  Co. 

46,176 

89 

6,921 

60 

21,620 

48 

48,967 

41 

118,186 

33 

Forest  City,  Clev’d 

124,583 

89 

4,452 

67 

16,124 

17 

18,000 

00 

193.818 

48 

Iron  B’k  of  Ironton 

72,617 

67 

9,489 

16 

3,932 

26 

66,000 

00 

196,188 

60 

Merchants’,  Massil . 

8-2,518 

65 

12,712 

77 

16,157 

72 

72,660 

12 

217,317 

39 

Miami  Val.,  Day’n. 

1,879 

40 

16,666 

00 

1,445 

28 

150,188 

08 

206,808 

68 

Pickaway  Co.,  Cir. 

807,178 

24 

18,008 

67 

41,810 

58 

91,087 

76 

541,001 

82 

Savings  Bk.,  Cin. . 

117.601 

55 

13,586 

48 

16,997 

79 

20,000 

00 

461,524 

16 

Springfield  B’k. . . 

186,312 

08 

10,147 

62 

11,878 

91 

80,029 

07 

276,676 

37 

Stark  Co.,  Canton . 

24,077 

67 

7,884 

46 

11,966 

90 

88,920 

60 

90,888 

96 

Union,  Sand’sky  C. 

188,184 

84 

4,202 

72 

15,271 

32 

84,002 

67 

806,713 

79 

Free  Banks 1,265,168  88  141,196  00  188,288  24  878,879  50  3,267,029  76 


Grand  total  . . . .17,880,266  81  2,819,064  74  2,198,488  88  2,808,887  48  28,784,189  24 


LIABILITIES. 
INDEPENDENT  BANKS. 


Bank  of  Gean^a 

Canal  Bank,  Cleveland.. 
City  Bank,  Cleveland... 
City  Bank,  Columbus. . 
City  Bank,  Cincinnati. . 
Commercial.  CincinnatL 
Franklin  B’k,  Zanesvile. 
Mahoning,  Youngstown 
Sanduskv  City  Bank.. . 
Seneca  6o’ty  B’k,  Tiffin 
Western  Reserve,  Wa’n 

Total,  Independen  B’ks. 


Bank  of  Circleville. . . . 
Clinton  B’k,  Columbus. 
Lafayette  B , Cincinnati 
Bank  of  Massillon  .... 
Ohio  Life  Insurance  A 
Trust  Company  .... 

Total,  Old  Banks 


Capital 

Saftty  Fund 

Due  to  Indi- 

Total. 

Block. 

Circulation 

. Stock. 

vldual  Depoaltore.  Llabilitiee. 

$50,000 

$113,770 

$121,661 

08 

$83,854 

80 

$416,941 

20 

60,000 

80,726 

60,000 

00 

116,218 

78 

862,240 

07 

60,000 

96,393 

100,000 

00 

68,846 

82 

829,160 

96 

148,880 

182,944 

260,421 

00 

164,097 

92 

765,617 

92 

83,000 

48,984 

50,000 

00 

96,027 

49 

285,159 

98 

60,000 

6,860 

6,000 

00 

241,619 

74 

448,747 

17 

100,000 

139,226 

144.460 

00 

162,236 

61 

678,383 

78 

60,000 

97,888 

146,445 

00 

73,284 

76 

877,183 

66 

62,600 

70,996 

72,600 

00 

116,886 

08 

876,735 

75 

'76,000 

206,850 

225.506 

64 

188,658 

86 

659,459 

28 

719,330 

1,042,087 

1,176,072 

67 

1,236,679 

74 

4,598,629 

67 

OLD  BANKS. 

$200,000 

$447,616 

... 

$236,039 

08 

$974,358 

99 

611,226 

8,640 

. . . 

826,271 

68 

2,580,495 

47 

811,226 

461,256 

. . . 

1,062,810 

71 

8,654,849 

46 
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Athens 

Akron 

Belmont,  Bridgeport  . . 

Chillicothe 

Commercial,  Cleveland. 
Commercial,  Toledo. . . 

Davton 

Delaware  County  ..... 
Exchange,  Colnmbus.. . 
Farmers*,  Ashtabula. . . 
Farmers’,  Mansfield.. . . 
Farmers’,  Ripley  ..... 

Farmers’,  Salem 

Franklin,  Columbus.. . . 
Guernsey,  Washington. 
Harrison  County,  Cadiz. 
Hocking  Valley,  Lancas 
Jefferson,  Steubenville. 
Ejiox  Co’ty,  Mt.  Vernon. 

Logan 

Lorain,  Elyria 

Mad  River,  Springfield. 

Marietta 

Mechanics*  A Traders’  0 
Merchants,  Cleveland. . 
Miami  County,  Troy  . . 

Mount  Pleasant  

Muskingum,  ^nesville . 

Norwalk 

Piqua  

Portage  Co’ty,  Ravenna 

Portsmouth 

Preble  County,  Eaton... 
Roes  Co’nty,  Chillicothe 
Summit  C.,  Cuyahoga  F 

Toleda ; . .. . 

Union,  Massillon 

Wayne  Co’nty,  Wooster. 
Xenia .' 

Total,  State  Branches.. 


B.  of  Commerce,  Clev’d. 

Bank  of  Marion 

Cbampaira  Cy.,  Urbana 
Franklin  Bank,  Franklin 
Forest  City  Bk.,  Cleve’d 
Iron  Bank  of  Ironton. . 
Merchants’  B , Massillon 
Miami  Valley,  Dayton. 
Pickaway  C.,  Circleville 
Savings  Bk.,  Cincinnati. 

Sprin^eld  Bank 

Stark  County,  Canton  . 
Union,  Sandusky  City  . 

Total  Free  Banks 

Grand  Total 


omo  BaAHous  or  statb  bank. 


Safety  Fund 
at  credit  Doe  to 


Capital 

of  Board 

Individnal 

Total 

Stock. 

CircalatioB. 

of  Control. 

Depusilors. 

Liabilities. 

1100,000 

$194,666 

, . . 

$66,608 

91 

$886,747 

61 

100,000 

186,476 

. . . 

148,284 

97 

471,716 

76 

100,000 

198,623 

$576 

00 

168,510 

68 

467,892 

67 

260,000 

874,479 

1,600 

00 

188,876 

19 

889,184 

66 

176,000 

278,147 

. . . 

400.016 

06 

981,878 

51 

160,000 

262,817 

1 . . 

162,446 

11 

687,175 

76 

107,000 

177.482 

1,060 

00 

48,881 

61 

862,479 

61 

94,600 

179,888 

1,800 

00 

110,869 

88 

411,016 

06 

126,000 

229,972 

, , , 

129,782 

22 

628,860 

09 

100,000 

180,782 

447 

00 

76,831 

86 

876,906 

91 

100,000 

189,191 

1,900 

00 

60,683 

49 

878,901 

67 

100,000 

199,897 

1,096 

00 

62,879 

86 

880,149 

08 

100,000 

^94,227 

790 

00 

69,890 

24 

886,566 

64 

176,000 

287,008 

600 

00 

200,607 

18 

701,602 

91 

100,000 

189,707 

1,660 

00 

46,210 

Cl 

851,799 

27 

100,000 

190,684 

400 

00 

87.997 

92 

899,897 

28 

100,000 

199,834 

666 

00 

118,894 

87 

487,801 

80 

100,000 

192,669 

122 

00 

106,976 

94 

480,611 

26 

100,000 

186,687 

1,700 

00 

84,242 

24 

865,887 

88 

100,000 

199^716 

260 

00 

78,489 

61 

400,687 

49 

74,676 

128,698 

1,660 

00 

41.254 

78 

262,876 

42 

100,000 

188,217 

1,176 

00 

165,878 

07 

467,510 

26 

100,000 

196,876 

1,000 

00 

92,166 

90 

409,652 

08 

100,000 

98,142 

. • • 

246.784 

66 

510,666 

16 

126,000 

220,952 

. . . 

112,182 

52 

604,766 

99 

100,000 

189,694 

1,169 

29 

66,788 

18 

876,861 

67 

100,000 

199,966 

2,800 

00 

27,601 

46 

849.892 

66 

100,000 

194,096 

1,596 

00 

78.269 

69 

409,248 

49 

126,000 

226,988 

4,200 

00 

64,076 

89 

481,979 

80 

100,000 

197,500 

6,102 

20 

96,076 

64 

416,194 

77 

108,000 

192,489 

• . • 

64,986 

94 

874,661 

88 

100,000 

160,276 

, , , 

6,808 

48 

274,244 

81 

100,000 

197,169 

2,250 

00 

49,867 

69 

863,986 

48 

160,000 

266,820 

1,200 

00 

222.149 

98 

666.747 

74 

100,000 

197,874 

2,677 

70 

67,896 

84 

879,626 

46 

160,000 

264,000 

900 

’66 

189,899 

*68 

608,148 

06 

90,000 

162,090 

4,200 

00 

88,116 

22 

864,984 

66 

100,000 

178,611 

2,600 

00 

115,400 

26 

409,818 

79 

4,294,176 

7,716,479 

46,668 

19^ 

1,062,896 

89  17,848,680 

86 

FREE  BANKS. 


$25,000 

$87,111 

$ a a 

$72,891 

24 

$168,764 

04 

100,000 

116.606 

. . . 

60,267 

47 

269,486 

66 

26,240 

40,289 

$26,860 

00 

94,969 

74 

199,764 

68 

26,000 

41.498 

42,000 

00 

9,146 

46 

118,186 

88 

96,200 

10,416 

, , , 

70,488 

28 

108,818 

48 

26,000 

82,240 

89,860 

00 

98,866 

48 

196,188 

60 

60,000 

44,766 

• • • 

96,962 

26 

217.817 

89 

70,000 

126,688 



. . . 

11,170 

68 

206,808 

68 

100,000 

50,699 

62,660 

00 

800,968 

99 

641,001 

82 

26,000 

16,847 

1 . . 

242,224 

71 

461,624 

16 

26,000 

56,884 

76,000 

00 

112,986 

84 

276,676 

87 

80,000 

83.244 

> • • 

16,919 

82 

90,888 

96 

116,000 

26,666 

... 

161,984 

71 

806,718 

70 

720,440 

620,187 

246,860 

00  1,881,719 

62 

8,287,029 

76 

6,646,171  t 

9,889,008 

1,467,085 

86 

7,688,606 

46  : 

28,784,180 

84 
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C0I9ITI0K  OF  THE  BANKS  OF  SOUTH  CA&OUIi. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  discounte,  deposits,  circulation,  and  specie,  on  the 
let  of  March,  1854,  of  the  banks  of  South  Carolina,  which  have  accepted  of  the  pro 
Tiaioos  of  the  act  of  Deceniber,  1840: — 


Discoanta.  Deposits.  Cfreulstlon.  Specie. 

State  South  Carolina $1,922,730  $486,756  $1,744,805  $188,793 

Branch,  Columbia 997,127  186,782  5,076 

South-West  Railroad 109,084  889,247  440,770  64,714 

Planters’ <&  Mechanics’ 1,188,282  282,839  482,965  165,886 

Union,  Charleston  788,687  281,252  898,860  111,106 

State  of  South  Carolina. 580,123  415,816  565,386  120,782 

South  CaroUna 702,292  265,268  865,308  27,766 

Bank  Chirleston 2,162.259  622,081  2,098,046  841,435 

Farmers’ (k  Exchange 860,062  98,015  818,075  124,498 

Hamburg 186,407  40,286  998,387  189,644 

Commercial,  Columbia 780,202  177,107  479,860  98,079 

Newberry  119,723  16,626  476,805  80,694 

Planters’,  Fairfield 98,212  81,868  220,240  22,122 

Exchange,  Columbia.  ...  122,924  14,186  681,005  67,898 

Mechanics,  Cheraw 297,806  28,288  527,844  60,868 

ChesUr 151,905  15,949  182,020  57,896 

Camden 128,767  28,610  890,495  48,481 


$10,680,690  8,828,820  10,809,761  1,649,116 

THE  THREE  GREAT  MINTS  OF  THE  WORUh 
The  London  EconomUt  gives  the  annexed  statement  of  the  operations  of  the  three 
great  mint  establishments  of  the  world — England,  France,  and  the  United  States — 


during  the  year  1853 

COIIiAOX  OF  THX  UKtTU>  STATES. 

Pieces.  Value  In  Dollars. 

Gold 7,252.676  51,888,880 

Silver 55,751,068  1,570,514 

Copper 6,770,825  67,069 

Total 69,176,460  66,808,618 

COINAOX  IN  ENGLAND. 

Pieces.  Value  in  Stefling. 

Gold 13,896  789  11,952,894 

Silver 25,187,592  701,551 

Copper 12,818,804  9,078 

Total 51,808,185  12,663,008 

COINAOE  IN  FRANCE. 

Pieces.  Value  in  Francs. 

Gold 17,404,846  ' 880,463, 46ai. 

Silver 6,090,286  20,089,778 

Copper 80,869,286  1,974,989 

TotoL 68,864,867  852,528,180 

In  the  three  principal  mints  of  the  world  there  was  therefore  coined,  (in  pounds  ster- 
ling,) in  1868: — 

Gold.  Silver.  Copper.  Total. 

United  SUtes 10,877,776  1,570,614  18,412  11,901,703 

London 11,952,391  704,544  9,078’  12,666,008 

Paris 18,218,586  808,688  78,996  14,101,120 

Total  coinage 85,548,703  8,078,646  101,481  88,728,880 

The  total  amount  of  coin  of  all  kinds  coined  during  the  year  in  the  three  mints,  was 
£88,728,880,  which  consisted  of  no  fewer  than  174,448,021  pieces — or  in  Americaa 
VOL.  XXX. — HO.  V.  SR 
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Journal  of  Bank^^  Curronc^y  and  Finance. 

money  the  total  coinage  of  the  three  mhite  was  119^44,150.  When  we  eooakler  the 
complaints  made  in  regard  to  the  scarcity  of  coin,  we  cannot  help  asking  the  queatkio, 
where  has  this  immense  amount  of  money  gone  to  I In  the  three  countries,  groat 
complaints  were  made  during  the  ^ear  of  the  scarcity  of  coin.  The  Economist  an- 
swers the  question  in  not  only  a satisfactory  bat  a pleasiog  manner.  It  says  that  this 
enormons  amount  of  coinage,  and  the  complaints  still  heard  of  an  insufficient  carreocy 
to  conduct  the  domestic  transactions  of  these  great  countries,  **  points  to  an  increase 
trade  and  activity  in  the  productive  industry,  without  any  parallel  in  the  histoiy  of 
the  world.” 


EXPEirSES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  MfHT. 


The  Washington  Union  publishes  officially  the  following  statement  contained  in  a 
report  from  the  Director  of  the  Mint  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  answer  to  a 
call  from  the  latter,  of  the  charges  accruing  upon,  and  the  expenses  incurred  in,  ced- 
ing at  Philadelphia  for  the  past  six  years.  For  the  first  five  years  mentioned  in  the 
statement — namely,  to  8 1st  December,  1852 — the  actual  expenses  over  and  above 
the  charges  amounted  to  $805,812  90 — being  an  average  expense  to  the  United 
States,  during  that  period,  of  $61,162  68  annually.  During  the  past  year — namely, 
to  8 let  December,  1853 — the  coinage  at  Philadelphia,  instead  of  being  an  expense, 
has  been  a source  of  profit ; the  sum  of  $102,420  96  having  been  realized  therefrom, 
over  and  above  the  expenses. 

Mtirr  ov  vat  Uihtsd  Stats*,  \ 
PhUadeIpbla,  March  29,  1854.  ( 


8ia : — In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  28th  instant,  I send  you  the  following  state- 
ment, showing  the  total  receipts,  as  well  as  the  total  expenses  of  the  mint,  and  the 
net  cost  or  gain,  as  the  result  for  each  year  — 


1848 

Total  expenses. 
...  $61,988  07 

Total  receipts. 
$17,796  19 

Net  cost  for 

1848.... 

...  $44,141 

88 

1849 

...  89,782  66 

80,771  24 

do 

1849.... 

. . . 68,861 

82 

1860 

. ..  246,077  88 

178,791  84 

do 

1S50.... 

...  71,285 

54 

1851 

...  440,906  28 

850,089  46 

d6 

1861.... 

...  90,816 

77 

1852 

...  871,296  64 

830,589  25 

do 

1852.... 

. . . 40,707 

89 

1858 

...  427,643  99 

530,064  96  Net  profits  for 

1858.... 

...  102,420 

96 

1 have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  faithful  servant. 


■on.  Jakbs  Gutheib,  Secretsrj  of  the  Treasurjr. 


JAMES  ROSS  SNOWDEN,  Dlreetor. 


COINS  ON  HAND  AT  THE  UNITED  STATES  MINT. 


By  a report  made  to  the  Treasury  Department,  it  appears  that  the  following  de- 
nominations of  gold  and  silver  coins  were  on  hand  at  the  Mint  of  the  United  States, 
Philadelphia,  April  1,  1864: — 


GOLD. 


BILVXE. 


Double  eagles. 

Eagles 

Half  eagles  .-. . 
Quarter  eagles. 

Dollars 

Bars 

Bemnants,  Ac.. 


$805,000 

00 

240,000 

00 

246,000 

00 

76,680 

00 

84,000 

00 

79,199 

00 

16,772 

10 

Dollars 

Half  dollars... 
Quarter  dollars. 

Dimes 

Half  dimes  . . . . 
Remnants,  Ac. . 


$1,492,551  10 


$11,295  00 
125,200  00 
488,700  00 
245,000  00 
57,700  00 
478  82 


$873,878  82 


Total  balance  on  hand  at  Philadelphia  Mint,  April  1,  1854,  $2,865,924  93. 

The  amount  of  dollars  is  $873,878  82;  and  it  may  be  well  to  remind  the  public, 
that  those  desiring  silver  change  can  obtain  it  in  exchange  for  gold,  in  auma  of  not 
less  than  $100,  and  in  such  denominations  as  they  may  prefer. 
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COMMERCIAL  STATISTICS. 


fOMUERCE  OF  THE  SINVWICH  I8UITD8. 


Honolulu,  Febroary,  1,  1854. 

To  Fbeeman  Hunt,  Editor  of  the  Merchanii  Magazine: — 

Dxar  Sir  : — AoDexed  herewith  you  will  please  find  Custom-house  Statistics  for 
1858,  made  up  by  the  Collector-general,  Warren  Goodale,  Esq.  By  the  reeapitolation 
you  will  note  that  the  imports  of  last  year  exceed  those  of  1862  in  yalue,  to  amount  of 
6522,082  64,  but  do  not  equal  those  of  1851  by  |54l,870  70.  In  handing  you  these 
annual  returns,  it  is  very  unsatisfactory  not  to  be  able  to  report  favorably  concerning 
the  agricultural  and  commercial  condition  of  this  kingdom. 

During  the  past  year  there  has  been  but  little  animation  in  the  trade  at  the  Islands ; 
our  market  has  been  much  overstocked,  and  merchandise  generally  has  only  found 
sale  at  unremunerative  rates.  The  smallpox  that  first  made  its  appearance  in  May 
last,  ran  a most  fearful  course  throughout  this  group,  and  the  number  of  deaths  firom 
that  disease  since  it  first  broke  out  is  estimated  at  near  6,000,  being  a decrease  in  the 
native  population  of  over  8 per  cent.  The  retail  trade  was  very  much  affected  by 
the  sickness,  and  has  not  as  yet  revived.  In  exports  but  little  has  been  done.  The 
demand  for  the  productions  of  the  Islands,  for  the  California  market,  has  been  small, 
as  the  difference  in  price  between  the  two  places  has  not  been  sufficient  to  allow  a 
margin  to  the  shipper  after  paying  duties. 

The  whaling  fleet  of  last  year  is  of  nearly  the  same  number  as  that  of  the  preceding 
year ; the  success  of  the  past  season  does  not  equal  that  of  1852.  The  Oohotsck  fleet 
was  very  successful,  and  the  average  catch  was  over  1,600  barrels,  while  those  ships 
that  cruised  in  the  Arctic  were  unfortunate  and  averaged  about  580  barrels.  Freights 
during  the  past  season  ruled  low,  the  rate  having  been  6 a 7c.  in  first-class  merchant 
vessels. 

Money  has  been  plenty  throughout  the  season,  and  exchange  has  been  much  called 
for.  Whalers’  Bills  on  U.  S.  have  ruled  from  8 a 7 per  cent  discount  At  one  period 
they  reached  10  per  cent,  but  did  not  hold  at  that  long.  They  are  now  at  par. 


IMPORTS. 


Yours,  Ac., 

B.  F.  SNOW. 


The  total  amount  of  imports  for  1863  has  exceeded  those  of  1862  by  $522,082  64. 
From  the  United  States,  they  amounted  to  $964,919  93,  which  is  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole  amount  imported.  The  following  are  the  imports  for  the  past 
four  years : — 

1850.  1851.  185!.  1851 

$1,085,068  70  $1,828,821  68  $769,868  64  $1,281,951  18 

Giving  an  average  for  the  four  years,  of  $1,225,175  02.  The  amount  of  imports 
for  1868  exceeds  t&  average  of  the  past  four  years  by  $56,776  16. 


70RE10N  EXPORTS — OOMPABISON  FOR  FOUR  TEARS. 

1850.  1851.  1852.  1851. 

$46,629  72  $381,402  55  $881,148  61  $191,897  66 

nOMESTlO  EXPORTS. 

1860  $696,522  68  I 1862 $688,895  20 

1861  809,828  94  | 1858 276,874  17 
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BsrtHint. 

1860  $121,606  78  I 1862 $118,001  91 

1861  160,602  19  1 1868 166,640  17 


TBSSKLS. — THI  FOLLOWING  ARB  THE  ARRIVALS: — 


18^0. 

18§1. 

1851. 

1SS3. 

Merchant 

469 

446 

235 

194 

Whale-shipe 

135 

519 

585 

Of  the  above  whale-ehips,  some  have  touched  at  two  or  more  ports,  consequently 
the  number  of  different  vessels  are  not  so  great  as  the  figures  seem  to  show.  From 
the  above  statistics,  says  the  Polynetian^  the  great  lack  of  a domestic  export,  to  any- 
thing like  the  amount  of  our  imports,  is  glaringly  conspicuous,  and  will  <^1  for  some 
renewed  effort,  we  trust,  to  create^or  increase  it  An  export  is  now  the  great  desid- 
eratum. 

VALUB  OF  GOODS  IMPORTED  INTO  THE  SANDWICH  ISLANDS  DURING  THE  TEAR  1853. 

Total  dutiable $1,160,856  13  I Entered  in  bond $16,2fi4  85 

Free  of  duty 79,402  80  } Withdrawn  for  cons'ption.  25,908  90 


Total $1,281,951  18 

Of  the  dutiable  goods,  $687,770  29  were  from  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  United 
States,  and  $867,149  64  from  the  Pacific  side — in  all,  $954,919  93  from  the  United 
States.  The  country  from  which  the  next  largest  amount  of  goods  was  imported  is 
China,  from  which  the  imports  only  amounted  to  $42,056  86  ; from  Chile,  $88,099  SO  ; 
Great  Britain,  $20,471  74;  Bremen,  $12,225  91;  Philippine  Islands,  $12,038  57; 
France,  but  $80. 

RECEIPTS  FROM  CUSTOMS  IN  1853. 

Total  duties  received  at  Honolulu,  $146,964  52  ; at  Lahaina,  8,188  27;  all  other 
ports,  637  88 — total  in  the  kingdom,  155,640  17. 

Of  the  total  receipts,  $58,114  86  were  for  duties  on  goods;  70,209  68  on  spirits; 
and  8,261  75  for  harbor  dues. 


EXPORTS  OF  DOMESTIC  PRODUCE  IN  1868. 

Total  value,  $281,599  17.  The  principal  exports  consisted  of— 


Sugar 

634,955 

18,244 

Goat  skins 

5,600 

Sirup 

Hides 

1,741 

Molasses 

58,448 

Cocoa-nuts 

2,000 

Coffee 

50,506 

Tallow 

16,452 

Salt 

bbls. 

8,509 

Wool 

10,824 

Irish  potatoes 

15,464 

Melons 

2,500 

Sweet  potatoes 

8,979 

Fresh  beef 

lbs. 

88,000 

Hogs 

Sheep 

8,724 

788 

Salt  beef 

18;260 

Of  this  total  of  $281,599  17,  but  $164,674  17  was  really  exported,  the  remainder 
$126,925  having  been  furnished  as  supplies  to  the  154  mer^ant  vessels  and  246 
whalers  that  stopped  at  the  Island. 


on.  AND  BONE  TRANSHIPPED  FREE  OF  DUTY  IN  1858. 
SPRING  SEASON. 


To  United  States 

T^'  Hs-vre  .............. 

Bperm  oil. 

tialloDS. 

476 

WhsleolL 

Gallons. 

1,897,116 

87,088 

Whaleboos. 

PoimdA 

436,846 

22,000 

FALL  SEASON. 

To  United  States 

To  Onwes,  Eng. . 

42,669 

1,858,194 

1,520,559 

21,040 

14,819 

6.000 

To  Bremen 

To  Havre  

Total 

8,787,M8 

2,020,264 
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AKRITAL  or  MRROHANT  YfSSBLS  IN  1868 — THDR  NATIONAUTT. 

The  total  number  of  merchant  yessels  that  vieited  the  Islands  in  1858  was  211,  of 
whom — 

Arrived  at  Honolula 154  I Arrived  at  Wainea 8 

At  Lahaina 29  At  Kealakeakua 9 

At  Kawaihae 10  I At  Hilo 1 

Of  these  vessels,  187  were  American,  with  a total  tonnage  of  45,284 ; 17  Hawaian, 
tonnage,  2,072;  82  British,  tonnage,  6,185;  5 Danish,  tonnage,  866;  5 French,  ton- 
nage, 1,034;  8 Russian,  tonnage,  1,223. 


ARRIVAL  OF  WHALERS  AND  THEIR  NATIONAUTT. 


During  the  same  year  arrived  535  whalers,  viz.  ^ 


At  Honolulu 
At  Lahaina. 
At  Hilo. . . ., 


246 

177 

66 


At  Kealakeakua 
At  Kawaihae  . . , 
At  Wainea 


Of  the  total,  500  were  American,  19  French,  12  Bremen,  and  4 Russian. 


12 

20 

13 


COASTERS. 

The  total  number  of  vessels  engaged  in  coasting  among  the  Islands  is  82,  with  a 
tonnage  of  1,838. 


PRICE  OF  WHEAT  IH  ENGLAND  FOR  TWO  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY  YEARS. 

To  Freeman  Hunt,  Editor  of  tlie  MerchanU  Magazine : — 

Dear  Sir  : — I take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  the  inclosed  statement,  compiled  from 
Adam  Smith’s  **  Wealth  of  Nations.”  The  calculations  have  been  carefully  made,  and 
will  doubtless  be  found  correct,  with  the  exception  that  fractions  of  cents  have  been 
omitted.  Yours,  Ac., 

JOHN  6RAME,  Jr. 


A TABLE  SHOWING  THE  AVERAGE  PRICE  Or  WHEAT,  EACH  TEAR,  IN  ENGLAND,  RANGINO 
FROM  1202  TO  1764,  INCLUSIVE,  IN  MONEY  OF  THE  PRESENT  TIMES. 


Tear.  Per  bath. 

1202  King  John.  . . f 86 

1205 1 02 

1223  Henry  II 86 

Year.  Per  bush. 

1849 1 12 

1359 1 49 

1361 10 

Year.  Per  busb. 

1467 % 86 

1469 24 

1460 88 

1287 24 

1243  14 

1244  14 

1246 1 14 

1363 83 

1369 1 18 

1379  Richard  IL. . 22 

1387 9 

1468  Edward  IV. . 07 

1464 24 

1486  Henry  VIL..  88 

1491 64 

1247 95 

1390 78 

1494 14 

1267 1 71 

1401  Henry  IV....  88 
1407 21 

1496 A..  12 

1268 1 21 

1497 74 

1270 8 00 

1286  Edward  1 66 

1287  24 

1288  21 

1239 72 

1290 1 14 

1294 1 14 

1416  Henry  IV....  76 

1428  Henry  VL. . . 88 

1426 19 

1434  1 26 

1435  24 

1439  1 11 

1440  1 14 

1499 ii 

1604 19 

1621  Henry  VIII..  71 

1661  Edward  VI. . 5 

1663  19 

1664  Mary 19 

1666. 19 

1802 29 

1444 19 

1666... ID 

1309  Edward  IL..  61 

1316 1 43 

1446  21 

1447  88 

1657 41 

1668 19 

1816 2 18 

1817 2 82 

1336  Edward  III. . 14 

1338 24 

1448  81 

1449  24 

1461 88 

1453 25 

1569  Elizabeth  .. . 19 

1660  19 

1661  19 

1562 19 

1839 64 

1466 5 

1574... 95 
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Year.  Per  bush. 

1587 |1  52 

1594 1 88 

1696 1 26 

1696  1 90 

1697  2 19 

1698  1 86 

1699  93 

1600 89 

1601 84 

1602 69 

1603  88 

1604  Jaxxs  L 71 

1606 84 

1606 78 

1607  87 

1608  1 86 

1609  1 19 

1610  86 

1611 92 

1612 I'Ol 

1618 1 16 

1614 99 

1616 92 

1616 96 

1617  1 16 

1618  1 11 

1619  84 

1620  72 

1621 72 

1622 1 89 

1623  1 24 

1624  1 14 

1626  1 24 

•1626  Chablks  L.  . . 1 18 

1627  86 

1628  66 

1629 1 00 

1680 1 82 

1681 1 62 

1683  1 88 

1684  1 88 

1635 1 88 

1686 1 86 

1687  1 26 

1688  1 86 

1689 1 06 

1640  1 06 

1641  1 14 

1646  1 14 

1647  1 76 

1648  2 02 

1649  1 90 

1660  Com’nwealth.  1 82 

1661  1 74 

1662 1 18 

1663 86 


Commercial  Staiutice. 


Year,  Per  bush. 

1664 $ 62 

1666.. .* 1 67 

1666 1 02 

1667  1 11 

1668  1 65 

1669  1 67 

1660  1 85 

1661  Ohablxs  IL..  167 

1662  1 76 

1668 1 86 

1664 96 

1666 1 17 

1666 86 

^667.: 86 

1668  96 

1669  1 06 

1670  99 

1671  1 00 

1672  98 

1673  1 11 

1674  1 68 

1676 1 64 

1676  90 

1677  1 00 

1678  1 41 

1679  1 48 

1680  1 07 

1681  1 11 

1682  1 05 

1683  96 

1684  1 06 

1686 1 11 

1686  Jambs  IL. .. . 81 

1687  60 

1688  1 10 

1689  71 

1690  Wm.  a Mart  . 82 

1691  81 

1692  1 11 

1698 1 61 

1694 1 62 

1696.. ., 1 26 

1696  1 69 

1697  1 48 

1698  1 62 

1699  1 62 

1700  96 

1791 89 

1702 70 

1708  Anne 86 

1704 1 11 

1706 71 

1706  62 

1707  68 

1708  99 

1709  1 87 


Year.  Perbwh. 

1710 |1  86 

1711 1 29 

1718 1 10 

1713  1 21 

1714  1 19 

1716  George  I. . . . 1 02 

1716  1 14 

1717  1 08 

1718  98 

1719  88 

1720  88 

1721  89 

1722  86 

1723  82 

1724 88 

1726 1 16 

1726  1 10 

1727  1 00 

1728  George  IL...  1 80 

1729  1 11 

1780  87 

1781  78 

1782 88 

1738 68 

1784  92 

1785  1 02 

1736  95 

1737  00 

1738  86 

1789 92 

1740  1 20 

1741  1 U 

1742  81 

1748 68 

1744  68 

1745  66 

1746  93 

1747  82 

1748  88 

1749  88 

1750  77 

1761 92 

1752 99 

1758 1 06 

1754 82 

1755  80 

1756  1 07 

1767  1 48 

1768  1 19 

1769  94 

1760  87 

1761  George  IIL.  . 72 

1762  93 

1763  96 

1764  1 11 


The  average  price  of  wheat  per  bushel  for  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  above 
given,  (during  a period  of  five  hundred  and  sixty-two  years,)  is  86  cents. 

Highest  price  in  (1270) $8  00  | Lowest  price  (in  1661) tO  06 

Mean 17  96. 
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For  86  yoArSi  at  different  periods,  the  price  ranged  from  80  to  90  cents  per  bushel; 
for  28  years,  90  cents  to  $1  00 ; for  16  years,  |l  00  to  f 1 10 ; and  for  82  years  from 
tl  10  to  $1  20  ; showing  that  for  112  years  out  of  260  the  price  of  wheat  ranged  from 
80  cents  to  $1  20  per  bushel  The  annexed  statement  exhibits  the  number  of  years 
during  which  the  different  prices  ruled : — 


Prices. 

Tsars. 

Prices. 

Tears. 

Prices. 

Tears. 

10  05  a 60  16... 

...  12 

10 

90  a $1 

00... 

...  28 

81  60  a 11  70.. 

...  6 

0 16  a 

0 25... 

. . . 28 

1 

00  a 

1 

10. . . 

.. . 16 

1 70  a 

1 80. 

...  4 

0 26  a 

0 86... 

8 

1 

10  a 

1 

20... 

...  82 

1 80  a 

1 90.. 

...  4 

0 85  a 

0 60... 

6 

1 

20  a 

1 

80... 

...  10 

1 90a 

2 00.. 

...  K 

0 50  a 

0 60... 

...  4 

1 

80  a 

1 

40... 

...  18 

2 00  a 

2 60.. 

....  8 

0 60  a 

0 70... 

...  11 

1 

40  a 

1 

50... 

...  6 

2 60  a 

8 00.. 

....  1 

0 70  a 

0 80... 

.. . 16 

1 

50  a 

1 

60... 

...  7 

8 00  .. 

1 

0 80  a 

0 90. . . 

...  86 

TRADB  BETWEEN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  RUSSIA  AND  TURKEY. 

The  London  Bankers'  Circular,  an  excellent  authority,  furnishes  the  following  state- 
ment of  the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Russia  and  Turkey.  It  is  generally 
supposed  that  the  Turkish  empire  is  unworthy  of  consideration,  and  that  it  must  ul- 
timately fall  to  pieces  from  its  own  inherent  weakness ; but  such  an  idea  is  very  er- 
roneous, as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  extracts : — 

It  is  estimated  that  our  importations  of  foreign  grain  last  year  amounted  to  about 
12,000,000/.,  of  this  quantity  imported,  about  one-third  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Greek 
merchants,  who  have  now  almost  the  entire  of  this  branch  of  trade  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean. The  official  returns  show  that  our  export  trade  to  Turkey  has  risen  from 
888,654/.  in  1881,  to  8,113,679/.  in  1850,  showing  an  increase  of  250  per  cent  The 
following  is  the  official  account  of  the  declared  value  of  exports  to  Turkey  from  1840 
to  1850,  inclusive: — 


1840 

...  £1,861,689 

1844 

...  £2,869,282 

1848 

...  £8,116,865 

1841 

. . . 1,647,864 

1845 

. . . 2,842,909 

1849 

...  2,980,612 

1842 

, . . . 1,847,839 

1846 

...  2,211,897 

...  3,113,679 

1848 

, . . . 2,301,856 

1847 

...  2,992,281 

1 1850 

From  this  statement  it  appears  that  the  value  of  our  exports  to  Turkey  more  than 
doubled  itself  in  eleven  years. 

Our  export  trade  to  Russia  in  1881  amounted  to  1,191,665/.,  and  for  the  eleven 
years  ended  1850,  the  declared  value  was  as  follows : — 


1840... 

1844.... 

...  £2,128,926 

1848 

...  £1,926,226 

1841... 

1,607,175 

1845 

...  2,158,491' 

1849 

...  l,666,m 

1842.... 

1846 

...  1,725,148 

1850 

...  1,464,771 

1848.... 

1,895,519 

1847 

. . . 1,844,648 

The  yalue  of  our  export  trade  to  Russia,  has,  therefore,  declined  to  an  amount  b^ 
low  what  it  was  in  1832,  for  in  1851  it  was  only  1,289,704/.  We  do  not  however 
arrive  at  the  real  value  of  the  export  trade  from  this  country  in  Russia  and  Turkey 
by  simply  looking  to  the  total  amounts — we  must  look  more  narrowly  into  the  arti- 
cles exported  to  arrive  at  this.  It  will  be  seen  that  since  we  have  opened  our  ports 
for  the  free  importation  of  foreign  grain,  that  our  trade  with  Russia  has  gradually  de- 
clined ; but  from  the  same  period  that  of  Turkey  has  gradually  increased,  and  while 
the  foimer  has  diminished  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  the  latter  has  risen  to  the  same  ex- 
tent since  1845. 

We  shall  first  direct  attention  to  the  export  of  cotton  manufactures  to  the  two 
countries,  for  these  constitute  the  principal  branch  of  our  commercial  intercourse  with 
Russia  and  Turkey.  In  1831  the  total  quantity  of  cotton  manufactures  exported  to 
Russia  and  entered  by  the  yard,  was  1,960,634,  and  the  declared  value,  68,412/.  In 
the  same  year  we  exported  in  cotton  twist  and  yarn  13,959,666  lbs.,  the  declared 
value  bein^  790,371/.  So  that  our  exports  of  cotton  twist  at  that  time  con<)tituted 
the  more  important  branch  of  the  two ; and  it  gradually  increased  up  to  the  year 
1837,  when  the  quantity  of  cotton  twist  alone  amounted  to  24,108,598  lU.,  at  a value 
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of  1,918,9661.  Since  that  period  it  has  never  reached  to  a aimilar  amoant;  aad  in 
1860  we  only  exported  4,870,676  lbs.,  at  a value  of  246,626f.  These  are  very  aignifi- 
cant  facts  iu  connection  with  our  Commerce  with  Russia,  and  too  important  to  be 
overlooked  in  our  commercial  transactions  with  that  co'jntry. 

We  shall  now  direct  attention  to  the  export  of  cotton  manufactures  to  the  two 
countries.  In  1881  the  quantity  of  cotton  goods  exported  to  Russia  by  the  yard 
amounted  to  1,960,684  yards,  at  a value  of  68,412/.  In  1885  the  quantity  export^ 
was  2,883,069  yards,  at  a value  of  109,298/.  In  no  subsequent  year  was  tins  quantity 
ever  reached,  the  year  1849  being  the  period  when  the  nearest  approach  was  made 
to  it,  the  quantity  being  then  2,187,108  yards.  From  that  period  to  1861  the  exports 
of  cotton  goods  to  Russia,  excepting  the  year  1849,  have  generally  declined,  as  may 
be  seen  by  the  following  statement: — 


1840... 

Exp^t  cotton  goods 
to  Russia. 
Yards. 

...  2.114,029 

Declared 

value. 

£. 

59,292 

1846.... 

Exp*t  cotton  goods 
to  Rusala. 

Yards. 

1,219,766 

1,641,112 

Dedml 

value. 

X. 

80,898 

1841.... 

...  1,241,666 

87,626 

1847.... 

85,274 

1842.... 

...  1,524,542 

86,846 

1848 

1,605,297 

84.509 

1843  ... 

...  1,815,811 

27,684 

81,468 

1849. .. . 

2,137,108 

44,458 

1844.... 

. . . 1,264.663 

1850.... 

1,800,603 

41,288 

1846 

1,820,776 

30,184 

1851.... 

1,568,934 

80,257 

We  have  seen  then  that  Russia  has  not  only  reduced  her  importations  of  cot^ 
twist  from  England  from  24  million  pounds  per  annum  to  8^  millions,  but  her  im- 
ports of  cotton  manufactures  from  2 to  1^  million  yards.  Now  this  cwnot  arise  from 
any  hostility  to  Russia  in  our  tariffs,  because  we  admit  almost  duty  fr^  nearly  aU  the 
raw  produce  she  is  accustomed  to  export  to  this  country.  It  is  because  Rusia  is  in- 
creasing her  own  manufactures  that  she  ceases  to  purchase  of  England,  and  we  r^uire 
no  better  proof  than  the  decrease  shown  above.  It  is  also  clear  that  the  opening  of 
our  ports  to  the  free  importation  of  grain  has  created  no  reciprocal  trade  between 
England  and  Russia. 

If  we  examine  the  progress  of  our  export  trade  to  Turkey,  we  shall  find  t^t  it 
presents  a totally  different  aspect.  We  estimate,  and  a very  natural  way  it  is,  the 
value  of  our  Commerce  with  foreign  nations  by  what  is  exchanged  between  the  two 
countries ; and  we  can  scarcely  find  a better  example  than  that  which  Turkey  affords. 
Having  shown  the  increase  in  the  total  value  exported  to  that  country,  we  may  next 
examine  it  with  regard  to  the  manufactures  of  cotton.  In  1881  we  exported  24,565,580 
yards;  in  1836  it  increased  to  48,079,103  yards;  in  1843  it  amounted  to  87,779,175 
yards;  and  in  1848  to  166,767,178  yards.  Such  is  the  extraordinary  progress  of  the 
export  of  cotton  goods  from  this  country  to  Turkey,  that  the  total  value  of  cotton 
goods  amounted  to  no  less  than  2,458,538/.  in  1850^hence  Turkey  holds  a most  im- 
portant commercial  position  in  the  trade  and  Commerce  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  addition  to  the  exports  of  cotton  manufactures  by  the  yard,  a very  large  increase 
is  shown  in  the  exports  of  twist  and  yarn.  The  quantity  exported  in  1881  only 
amounted  to  1,785,760  lbs.,  and  in  1848, 13,019,855  lbs. 

The  trade  of  Turkey  has  made  great  advances  since  1842,  when  the  Turkish  gov- 
ernment allowed  com  to  be  exported.  But  it  was  the  free  importation  of  com  into 
England  that  has  given  the  strongest  impetus  to  the  cultivation  of  grain  in  Moldavia 
and  Wallachia,  although  the  system  of  husbandry  is  very  iaferior  to  what  it  might 
be.  We  are  not  much  indebted  to  Turkey  for  our  supplies  of  wheat;  but  we  receive 
from  thence  immense  quantities  of  Indian  corn,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  this  branch  of 
trade  is  in  the  hands  of  Greek  merchants.  The  importance  of  the  shipping  trade  at 
Qalatz  and  Ihrailia  is  sufficient  to  point  out  the  valu^  of  our  Commerce  with  Turkey. 
Between  1842  and  1850,  the  exports  of  Indian  com  from  the  port  of  Galatx  amounted 
to  upwards  of  1,400,000  quarters,  being  an  increa.se  of  100  per  cent  Tlie  exporta- 
tions of  wheat  from  the  same  port  were  on  a more  limited  scale ; but  the  exports  of 
grain  for  the  past  seven  years  from  Ibraitia  have  shown  a very  large  increase  also. 
In  fact,  if  we  are  to  carry  on  a reciprocal  trade  with  foreign  corn-prc^uciog  countries, 
there  is  not  one  in  Europe  holds  out  so  many  inducements  as  the  increasing  trade  of 
Turkey. 

The  Greek  merchants  who  reside  in  this  country,  and  who  are  now  considerable  in 
their  numbers,  are  reckoned  amongst  the  most  honorable  of  men ; and  under  an  im- 
proved system  of  agriculture,  the  Turkish  provinces  could  very  materially  increase  the 
cereal  productions  of  the  soil. 
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Oar  trade  with  the  Dannbian  provinces  will  probably  become  much  more  extensive 
even  than  it  now  is,  if  no  political  disturbances  should  occur  to  check  its  advance- 
ment. In  fact,  it  may  be  said  that  England  enjoys  the  principal  part  of  the  Oommer<» 
with  the  Danube;  for  our  exports  of  merchandise  of  different  kinde  into  Oalatz,  in 
1850,  amounted  to  about  485,000/.;  and  into  Ibrailia,  during  the  same  year,  to  about 
463,000/.  Of  891  ships  that  departed  from  (Thlatz,  in  1860,  no  less  than  183  were 
destined  with  cargoes  for  England,  and  162  to  Constantinople,  leaving  only  96  to  all 
other  ports.  Of  this  number  of  ships,  1 17  were  Greek,  77  Turkish,  and  60  English. 

^ Of  605  vessels,  which  cleared  with  cargoes  from  Ibraila  in  1850,  there  were  des- 
tined for  Constantinople  285,  and  120  for  England,  leaving  106  to  all  other  countries. 
Of  this  number,  202  were  Greek,  100  Turkish  and  56  English  vessels. 


THE  TOBACCO  TRADE. 

The  crop  of  tobacco  raised  in  the  United  States,  according  to  the  Baltimore  Amef 
scan,  is  considered  by  many  as  comprising  the  great  bulk  of  the  consumption  of 
Europe,  and  few  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  Hungary,  with  all  its  political  embarrass- 
ments and  its  oppressive  policy  towards  the  agriculturist,  produces  nearly  double  the 
quantity  of  that  sent  from  the  United  States  to  Germany  and  Holland.  An  intelligent 
iriend  has  received  the  following  statement  of  the  imports  of  tobacco  into  those  coun- 
tries in  the  year  1853,  which  we  translate  for  the  benefit  of  the  American  reader: — 

mpoaTS  OF  Toaaooo  into  Holland  and  oxaMANr  in  1853,  froh  the  united  states. 


Hbds.  Weight  in  pounds.  Value. 

Bremen 84,115  81,022,000  $8,868,000 

Hamburg 1,037  1,140,000  111,000 

Holland 20,638  15,680,000  1,881,000 


Total 66,790  47,692,000  $6,260,000 

FROM  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

Packages.  Weight  in  pounds.  Value. 

Bremen 142,638  19,214,000  $8,760,000 

Hamburgh 116,960  14,271,000  2,770.000 

Holland 43,362  6,816,000  1,268,000 


ToUl 301,940  89,800,000  $7,793,000 


From  this  statement  it  would  appear  that  whilst  the  total  value  of  tobacco  received 
from  the  West  Indies  is  $7,793,000,  the  value  of  that  received  from  the  United  States 
is  only  $6,260,000,  being  less  in  value  by  two  millions  and  a half.  It  must  be  ob- 
served, however,  that  there  is  a materijil  difference  in  the  price  of  the  two  commodi- 
ties— the  average  value  of  that  fr«m  the  United  States  being  about  eleven  cents  per 
pound,  whilst  that  from  the  West  Indies  averages  over  twenty  cents. 

The  following  table  contains  iu  brief  the  toUil  production  of  Northern  Europe : — 


PfalU 

Oiher  German  States 

Hungary 

Pounds. 

36,000,000 

Value. 

$3,100,000 

8,100,000 

7,200,000 

European 

From  West  Indies 

$13,400  000 
7,793,000 

West  Indian  and  European 

Add  import  from  the  United  States 

21,193,000 

6,260,000 

Total 

126,463,000 

From  this  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  Germany  and  Hungary  alone  raise 
160,000.000  of  pounds,  against  48,000,000  received  from  the  United  States  into  those 
countries.  The  average  value,  however,  is  less  than  that  of  the  United  States,  being 
ab  >ut  cents  per  lb.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  crop  raised  in  that  part  of 
Germany  known  as  Pfaltz  is  about  equal  to  the  average  crop  of  Maryland,  say  89,000 
hhds.,  and  that  the  other  German  States  produce  about  as  much  more.  The  produce 
of  Huogary  is  nearly  three  times  that  of  Maryland. 
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An  obeervant  reader,  sajs  the  American,  will  readily  eee  from  the  abore  atatemesi 
how  small  a proportion  the  whole  receipts  from  the  United  States  bear  to  the  total 
amount  of  tobacco  consumed  in  Northern  Europe  alone — being  only  about  one- fifth  of 
the  total  amount,  or  in  round  numbers  less  tnan  60,000,000  lbs.  out  of  260,000,000. 
He  will  also  see  that  while  an  advance  in  price  in  Europe  may  materially  affect  the 
value  of  the  article  in  this  country,  an  advance  here  from  a partial  failure  of  crops,  or 
other  causes,  can  produce  but  little  effect  in  Europe.  A slight  diminution  in  the  con- 
sumption in  those  countries  must  soon  countervail  any  deficiency  in  the  produce  of  the 
United  States. 


NAVIGATION  AT  ALBANY. 

The  Albany  Harbor  Master’s  Report  for  the  season  of  1863,  shows  the  amount  of 
moneys  received  by  him,  and  the  amount  of  tonnage  that  arrived  at  tliat  port,  as  fid- 


lows  : — 

Schooners. 822  27,934  tons,  li  c.  per  ton  6419  01 

Propellers. 16  2,830  “ « “ 42  46 

Steamboats. 89  16,602  “ « - 288  88 

Barges. 201  26,245  “ « “ 893  64 

Scows 12  687  “ 10  SO 

Sloops 268  14,682  “ - •*  220  23 


Total  tonnage 87,968  Total  fees $1,819  61 


BRITISH  MERCANTILE  MARINE. 


Parliamentary  returns  just  made  public,  give  the  following  figures  illative  to  the 
mercantile  marine  of  Britain.  For  convenience  of  reference,  we  condense  the  reports 
into  a tabular  shape : — 

IST,  HOME  TRADE  SBIFFUfO. 

British  sailing  ships 

in  Cbannei  Islands  Total 

but  not  colonies.  Tons.  Steamenk  Tona.  M«i. 


1849 9,298  666,726  812  64,089  44,660 

1868 8,477  689,342  374  86,471  42,740 


2d,  partly  home  trade,  partly  foreign-going. 


1849 1,897  281,951  20  6,689 

1863 970  166,800  28  7,250 

8d,  solely  foreign-going  ships. 

1849 *. 6,612  2,040,844  82  48,698 

1868 8,110  2,666,686  287  126,589 

TOTAL  or  RRinSH  SHIPPING. 

1849 18,221  8,096,842  (steam  and  sail) 

1863 18,206  8,780,087  (steam  and  sail) 


River  steamers  not  included  in  the  above. 


12.977 

7,6H 


94,984 

122,091 


162,611 

172,625 


THE  COAL  TRADE  OF  ENGLAND  AND  THE  WORLD, 


To  such  an  extent  has  the  British  coal  industry  been  developed,  that  at  the  present 
time  not  less  Uian  87,000.000  tons  are  annually  raised,  the  value  of  which  at  the  pit’s 
mouth  is  little  less  than  £10,000,000  ; at  the  places  of  consumption,  including  expen- 
ses of  transport  and  other  charges,  probably  not  less  than  £20,000,000.  The  capital 
employed  in  the  trade  exceeds  £10,000,000.  About  400  iron  furnaces  of  Great  Britain 
consume  annually  10,000,000  tons  of  coal  and  7,000,000  tons  of  ironstone,  in  order  to 
produce  2,600,000  tons  of  pig-iron,  of  the  value  of  upwards  of  £8,000,000.  Add  to 
this  that  about  120,000  persons  are  constantly  employed  in  extracting  the  coal  from 
the  mines,  and  that  in  some  of  the  northern  counties  there  are  more  persons  at  work 
under  the  ground  than  upon  its  sorfecs,  and  some  approximate  idea  will  be  formed  of 
the  importance  and  extent  of  this  branch  of  our  induaUy.  The  extent  of  the  oftnl 
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arttftin  the  Briti^  Itlanda  is  12,000  square  miles,  and  the  anaual  produce  87,000,000 
tons ; of  Belgium  880  miles,  annual  produce  5,000,000  tons ; of  France  2,000  miles, 
annual  produce  4,150,000  tons ; of  the  United  States  113,000  miles,  annual  produce 
5,000,000  tons ; of  Prussia  2,200  miles,  annual  produce  8,600,000  tons  ; of  Spam  4,000 
miles,  annual  produce  550,000  tons ; of  British  North  America  180,000  miles,  annual 
produce  not  known.  Taking  the  British  Islands  and  dividing  them  into  districts,  we 
nnd  the  supposed  workable  area  as  follows,  in  acres : — 


Northumberland  and  Durham  500,000 

Cumberland,  Westmoreland  <k 

West  Biding 95,500 

Lancashire,  Flintshire,  & North 

Slafford^ire 560,000 

Shropshire  <k  Worcestershire.  79,960 

South  Staffordshire 65,000 

Warwickshire  & Leicestersh’e.  80,000 


Our  exports,  which  in  1840  amounted  1 
increased  in  1850  to  8,581,000  tons,  of  the 


Somersetshire  k Glouceeters’e.  1 67 ,800 

South  Wales 600,000 

Scottish  coal-fields. 1,045,000 

Ulster 600,000 

Connaught 200,000 

Leinster. 1 50,000 

Munster. 1,000,000 


,606,000  tons,  valued  at  £576,000,  bad  io- 
value  of  £1,284,000.  In  1841  our  exports 


France  were tons. 

Holland 

In  1860  they  were  to— 

France tona 

Holland 


461,800  Prussia tons. 

178,878  Russia 


612,545  Prussia tons. 

159,968  Russia. 


116,290 

77,152 


186,520 

285,188 


COMMERCE  OF  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

According  to  the  annual  statement  published  in  the  Heraldy  the  number  of  vessels 
enrolled  in  the  Cleveland  District  is  143,  and  the  aggregate  tonnage  25,842  tons.  The 
tonnage  is  a little  below  that  enrolled  at  Oswego.  The  HercUiTt  tables  showing  the 
value  of  imports  and  exports  for  1858,  aggregate  as  follows: — 


Total  amount  of  imports  coastwise $54,801,174 

**  **  exports  coastwise 82,820,531 

“ “ foreign  imports 170,608 

**  **  foreign  exports 897,209 


Total  exports  and  imports  by  Lake 86,969,512 

Add  estimated  value  of  exports  and  imports  by  railroad 15,000,000 


Total  trade • 101,969,613 


INSPECTION  OF  LEATHER  IN  PHIUDELPHIA. 


The  law  requiring  the  inspection  of  leather  at  the  Port  of  Philadelphia,  went  into 
effect  in  May,  1848.  The  inspections  since  have  been  as  follows: — 


1853 sides.  469,177 

1862 427,648 

1851 482,721 

1850 871.987 

1849 819,156 


1848 sides.  801,261 

1847 868,631 

1846 241,183 

1845 231,501 

1844 288,877 


INDIA  HEMP  A RIVAL  TO  RUSSIAN. 

The  Honorable  East  India  Company  have  recently  forwarded  to  the  Manchester 
Commercial  Association  samples  of  fibrous  grasses,  said  to  grow  in  Aseam,  and  other 
districts  of  India.  One  of  these  samples  is  identical  with  the  fiber  known  as  China 
grass,  and  has  been  valued  by  the  Messrs.  Marshall  of  Leeds,  at  from  £48  to  £50  per 
ton.  Another  of  the  samples  seems  calculated  to  rival  Russian  hemp,  as  in  a recent 
experiment  the  former  bore  a strain  of  843  lbs.,  while  the  latter  could  only  sustain 
160  lbs. 
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JOI\T  STOCK  AND  MUTUAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES  OF  NEW  FORK. 

The  followinfl^  statement,  showing  the  capital,  assets,  liabilities,  income,  and  expend* 
itures  of  each  class  of  fire  insurance  companies  in  the  State  of  New  York,  from  whidi 
returns  have  beeu  received  for  the  year  ending  December  Slst,  1868,  has  been  com- 
piled from  the  report  (not  yet  printed)  of  the  Controller,  recently  made  to  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  New  York.  It  embraces  the  aggregate  of  sixty‘fl¥e  joint-stock 
and  sixty-two  mutual  companies 

SIXTY-FIVE  JOINT-STOCK  COMPANIES. 

Aggregate  capital  (cash) |l 8,300,0 '0  00 

Assrrs. 

Value  of  real  estate 1376,991  77 

Premiums  unpaid  on  policies  issued 135,886  06 

Cash  in  hands  of  agents 116,885  63 

Cash  on  band.. 116,927  63 

Cash  in  banks 848,706  87 

Amount  loaned  on  real  estate  (first  lien) 12,848,811  71 

Amount  due  on  judgments 19,685  26 

Amount  of  stocks  owned 825,708  60 

Stocks  held  as  c«)Ilateral  for  loans $986,978  

Amount  loaned  thereon 880,142  90 

Amount  of  all  other  loans 131,464  62 

Amount  of  interest  due 266,294  63 


‘Aggregate  amount  of  capital  and  surplus $16,066,949  16 

LIABIUTIKS. 

Losses  due  and  unpaid $120,129  26 

Losses  claimed  and  resisted * 101,625  51 

Losses  incurred  during  the  year $1,178,162  16  ^ 

T .. /to 


728,184  50 

Losses  reported,  on  which  no  action  has  been  taken 186,1 12  83 

Dividends  declared  and  unpaid 17,182  29 

Amount  borrowed 28,000  00 

Amount  of  all  other  claims 28,290  99 


Total  amount  of  liabilities $1,204,475  88 

INOOXK. 

Cash  received  for  premiums $8,800,868  77 

Notes  received  for  premiums * 98,024  06 

Interest  received  f«»r  premiums 780,568  97 

Amount  received  from  other  sources , 44,657  00 


Total  amount  of  income $4,724,098  80 

EXPENDITURES. 

Losses  paid  during  the  year $1,732,072  14 

Losses  which  accrued  prior  to  last  statement $161,395  87  


Losses  which  accrued  during  the  year 1,284,677  12  

Dividends  during  the  year 1,. 502.27 8 99 

Salaries,  commissioners,  and  fees  paid 710.099  84 

Amount  paid  f«)r  taxes 138,907  44 

Amount  of  all  other  payments 96,401  82 


Total  amount  of  expeoditures $4,179,765  28 
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SIXTY-TWO  MUTUAL  COMPANIES. 

Aggregate  capital $11,621,914  90 

aasBra. 

Value  of  real  eeUte $8,678  68 

Premiums  unpaid  on  policies  issued 2,490  85 

Cash  in  hands  of  agents 488,019  73 

Gash  on  band 118  221  77 

Cash  in  banks 166!o42  48 

Loaned  on  real  estate  (first  lien) 856,760  46 

Amount  due  on  judgments 16,797  16 

Amount  of  Stgcks  owned 4,000  00 

Stocks  held  as  collateral  on  loans $11,000  00 

Amount  loaned  thereon 8,800  00 

Amount  of  all  other  loans 858,062  88 

Assessments  on  stocks  paid $2,997  40  

Assessments  on  stocks  unpaid 1,474  88 

Assessment  on  premium  notes  paid $461,874  07  

Assessment  on  premium  notes  unpaid 870,476  13 

Amount  of  interest  due 4,646  62 

Amount  of  premium  notes  on  which  policies  issued 10,847,028  24 


Total $12,239,887  61 

LIABILITIES. 

Losses  due  and  unpaid $139,899  16 

Losses  claimed  and  resisted 889,997  68 


Less  amount  paid 487,816  22  

191,686  68 

Los^  reported,  on  which  no  action  has  been  taken 89,278  71 

DiTidends  declared  and  unpaid 92  92 

Amount  of  money  borrowed 110,129  81 

Amouut  of  all  other  claims 68,438  99 


Total  amount  of  Liabilities $988,928  76 

INOOMK. 

Premiums  received  in  cash $1,623,937  88 

Notes  received  for  premiums 766,888  06 

Amount  of  interest  received  for  premiums 80,940  64 

Amouut  received  from  all  other  sources * 807,187  28 


Aggregate  income $2,718,408  80 

EXPENDITURES. 

Losses  paid  during  the  year $1,104,942  76 

Of  which  there  accrued  prior  to  the  last  statement.  $316,659  89  


Amount  which  accrued  subsequent  to  last  statement  667,048  41  

Dividends  paid  during  the  year 82,127  94 

Salaries,  commissions,  and  fees  paid 429,963  78 

Amount  paid  for  taxes 6,694  92 

Amount  of  all  other  payments 86,782  26 


Total  amount  of  expenditures $1,669,461  64 


FIRE  INSURANCE. 

In  the  court  of  Common  Pleas,  (1854,)  before  Judge  Ingraham.  James  W.  Savage 
assignee  of  Ooodday,  vs.  The  Farmers’  Insurance  Company  of  Oneida  County. 

This  was  an  action  to  recover  damages  for  loss  sustained  by  fire.  The  plaintiff  sues 
aa  assignee  for  the  benefit  of  the  creditors  of  the  insured.  The  premises  which  con- 
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tained  the  property  iosared  were  in  Fulton-Btreet,  and  thf  fire  occnrred  in  Dec^  1 652. 
The  goods  consisted,  for  the  most  part,  of  ready-made  clothing,  and  materials  for  mak- 
ing clothes.  The  defence  set  up  was,  first,  that  the  premises  were  purpoeely  set  fire 
to,  and  that  Goodday  was  guilty  of  fraud  in  altering  the  inventory  of  goods  after  the 
fire  occurred,  so  as  to  make  the  amount  of  goods  burned  appear  much  greater  than  it 
really  was,  and  also  that  after  the  fire  some  of  the  goods  saved  were  removed,  which 
decreased  the  amount  that  should  be  credited  to  the  Insurance  Company.  In  relation 
to  the  alleged  alterations  in  the  invoi^s,  a clerk  of  Goodday,  who  was  examined  f<w 
the  plaintiff,  admitted,  on  his  cross-examination,  that  he  made  several  alterations  io 
the  inventory,  which  greatly  increased  the  amount  of  g^xKls  alleged  to  have  been 
burned,  and  that  he  made  those  alterations  by  direction  ^ Goodday.  In  reply  to  this, 
Goodday  positively  denied  it  ^ 

The  court  charged  the  jury.  As  to  the  burning  of  the  house,  there  was  no  t^timopy 
to  warrant  its  being  imputed  to  Goodday.  The  circumstances  proved  in  relation  to  it 
were  of  too  slight  a character  to  warrant  such  a conclusion.  But  the  jury,  if  they 
thought  proper,  had  a right  to  differ  from  the  court  on  this  point  The  other  alleged 
ground  for  vitiating  the  policy,  on  account  of  fraud,  was  divided  into  two  branches. 
One  of  them  was  the  alterations  in  the  invoices.  The  proof  of  that  rested  on  the  evi- 
dence of  the  clerk,  who  was  called  as  a witness  for  the  plaintiff;  and  if  his  testimony 
was  true,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  defence  must  be  sustained.  This  witness 
stood  in  a peculiar  position,  and  his  evidence  seemed  to  be  drawn  from  him  unwillingly. 
He  was,  however,  positively  contradicted  by  Goodday.  It  was  for  the  jury  to  say, 
whether  that  witness  was  worthy  of  credit;  and  if  he  was,  the  court  could  not. see  bow 
there  could  be  any  escape  from  a verdict  for  the  defendants.  As  to  the  alleged  re- 
moval of  g«x)d8  which  escapied  the  fire  before  the  sale  of  them,  if  these  removals  were 
made  for  the  purpose  of  lessening  the  stock  after  the  fire,  it  was  a fraud.  If  the  jury 
believed  that  either  these  charges  of  fraud  were  substantiated,  they  must  find  for  the 
defendants;  and  if  not,  the. plaintiff  was  entitled  to  recover  the  proportionate  amount 
of  his  policy  with  defendanta 

Verdict  for  defendants. 

Goodday  had  the  property  so  destroyed  insured  for  yarious  amounts  with  four  insur- 
ance companies. 


EXTRAORDIlfART  FRAUD  IN  LIFE  INSURANCE. 

The  following  singular  case  of  a fraud  committed  in  Berlin,  oo  two  insurances  in 
London  and  Copenhagen,  discoyered  after  n concealment  of  four  years,  we  find  related 
in  a foreign  paper  : — 

An  extraordinary  case  of  fraud  has  just  been  discovered  here,  the  d stalls  of  which 
are  almost  incredible ; but  as  the  police  have  acted  on  certain  information,  and  ths 
parties  have  been  arrested,  there  is  no  doubt  of  their  truth.  On  the  evening  of  ths 
28  th  of  September,  the  priest  of  the  Catholic  congregation  and  the  sexton  of  the 
burial  ground  belonging  to  the  Catholic  church,  were  surprised  by  an  intimation  fi^wn 
the  criminal  police  that  one  of  the  graves  was  to  be  opened  and  the  coffin  offidallj 
examined,  suspicions  having  arisen  as  to  its  contents.  At  the  appointed  hour  oo  ths 
29th,  a judge  of  the  city  court,  M.  Scblottke,  M.  Meier,  the  ataatsanwalt,  or  public 
prosecutor,  M.  Steiber,  the  polizei-rath,  and  a body  of  constables,  arrived  at  the 
ground,  outside  the  Oranferberger  gate.  The  clergyman  and  sexton  were  also  in 
attendance. 

After  some  searching  the  grave  was  found  in  which,  on  the  24th  of  November,  1S48, 
a certain  Franz  Thomatscheck,  a master  tailor,  was'  buried.  The  coffin  was  found  in 
good  preservation.  According  to  the  information  the  police  had  received,  it  was 
stated  it  contained  no  body,  and  when  opened,  the  supposition  was  fully  confirmed. 
Instead  of  a corpse,  an  old  board,  wisp  of  half  rotten  straw,  and  some  stones,  were 
all  that  was  visible.  Yet  the  sexton  remembered  that  the  coffin  had  been  interred 
with  all  religious  ceremony,  amid  a circle  of  weeping  friends  and  relations  of  the  sup- 
posed defunct  The  registry  of  the  burial  had  been  regularly  made,  and  no  one  con- 
nected with  the  church  had  any  doubt  that  a real  interment  had  taken  place. 

Before  the  police  searched  the  ground,  they  had  arrested  several  persons  in  the  city 
— among  them  the  medical  man  who  had  attended  the  supposed  deceased  io  his  last 
illness,  and  had  written  the  certificate  of  bis  death,  on  the  foith  of  which  the  funeral 
rites  had  been  performed. 
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The  groood  of  the  deceptioo  wms  an  extensire  freed  on  two  life  ioeonuice  officea  ■ 
ooe  io  London,  the  other  in  Copenhagen— two  distant  establiahmenta  haring  been 
chosen  to  render  the  eheat  more  practicable.  The  parties  to  it  were  Anton  Timmate- 
check,  also  a tailor,  who,  in  1848,  resided  in  a house  on  the  Linden,  and  his  brother 
Frana,  who  in  that  year  had  returned  from  Copenhagen,  and  lired  with  him.  Ther 
were  both  in  needy  circumstances,  and  to  procure  money  they  formed  the  plan  which 
was  eo  successfully  carried  out,  and  so  limg  concealed.  Anton  insured  the  life  of 
Franx  in  a London  office  for  9,000  thalers,  and  in  another  at  Copenhagen,  for  1,000 
more. 

Shortiy  afrerwar^  Franz  was  reported  to  be  dangerously  ill,  was  attended  by  a 
8nigeon,and  duly  died.  The  surgeon,  for  a bribe  of  100  thalers,  (or  $75,)  drew  up 
and  signed  the  certilicate  of  the  death,  on  which  the  premiums  were  paid  to  the  sur- 
Tiring  brother.  ^ The  coffin,  prepared  as  described,  was  committed  to  the  earth  with 
aU  the  ceremonies ; and,  impelled  by  a strange  curiosity,  Franz,  who  shortly  before 
his  death  had  left  the  house  of  mourning  in  disguise,  wati^ed  his  own  burial  at  a dis- 
tance, and  heard  the  funeral  serrice  read  over  himself ! Immediately  afterwards  he 
fled  from  Berlin,  and  fixed  his  residence  in  a small  town  in  Bohemia,  where,  by  the 
aid  of  the  tele^ph  and  the  Austrian  government,  he  has  been  arrested  before  he 
could  receive  information  of  the  discorery  of  the  fraud.  Anton  was  paid  the  insur- 
ances, which  he  divided  with  his  brother.  When  this  part  of  the  transaction  was  ar- 
ranged, the  disconsolate  widow  of  the  (in  a double  sense)  departed  man,  also  left 
Berlin,  and  joined  him  in  bis  Bohemian  retreat. 

After  nearly  four  years,  the  crime  is  discovered,  and  all  the  parties  to  it  are  in  the 
hands  of  justice.  The  **dead  alire  ” will  have  to  stand  at  the  W,  together  with  the 
doctor  who  killed  him,  and  the  process,  it  is  anticipated,  will  be  in  the  highest  degree 
interesting. 


COMMERCIAL  REGULATIONS. 


SXTEJfSlOR  OF  THE  WlREHOUSIiVO  8T8TESI  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

GENERAL  REGULATIONS.  NO.  20. 

TO  COLLECTORS  AND  OTHER  OFFICERS  OF  THE  CUSTOMS. 

Trbasdrt  Drpartmrht,  March  30, 1854. 

The  annexed  copy  of  an  act  of  Congress,  entitled  “ An  act  to  extend  the  ware- 
housing system  by  establishing  private  bonded  warehouses,  and  for  other  purposes,'* 
approved  the  28th  instant,  is  herewith  transmitted  for  the  information  and  govern- 
ment of  collectors  and  other  officers  of  the  customs. 

There  are  several  important  provisions  of  this  act  which  require  a modification  of 
the  warehousing  regulations  of  the  17th  February,  1849.  Those  regulations,  however, 
in  other  respects  will  continue  in  force  until  modified  or  revoked  by  further  instruc- 
tiona  It  will  be  perceived  that  by  the  provisioua  of  the  4th  section  of  this  act,  im- 
ported merchandise  duly  entered  after  its  date  for  warehousing  under  bond  may  con- 
tinue in  warehouse  without  payment  of  duties  thereupon  for  a period  of  three  years 
from  the  date  of  original  importation.  It  may  be  withdrawn  at  any  time,  within  that 
period,  either  for  consumptioo  on  due  entry  therefor,  aud  payment  of  duties  and 
charges,  or  for  exportation  without  the  payment  of  duties.  When  withdrawn  for  ex- 
portation, however,  the  storage  and  charges  due  on  the  merchandise  so  withdrawn 
must  be  paid. 

When  duties  shall  have  been  paid  on  merchandise  entered  for  consumption,  they 
cannot  be  refunded  on  the  exportation  of  the  merchandise  without  the  limits  of  the 
United  States ; nor  can  any  abatement  of  duties  be  granted,  or  allowaoce  made,  for 
or  on  account  of  any  injury,  damage,  deterioration,  loss,  or  leakage,  sustained  by  mer- 
diandise  while  in  deposit  in  any  public  or  private  bonded  warehouse  established  or 
recc^oized  by  the  act.  lu  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  the  same  section,  the  bond 
given  on  the  entry  of  the  merchandise  for  warehousing  will  be  according  to  the  an- 
nexed form  A. 

The  extension  of  the  warehousing  period  to  three  years,  it  will  be  perceived,  is 
made  applicable  to  merchandise  bonded  before  the  passage  of  the  act  and  still  re- 
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maining  in  warehoose.  Any  goods,  wares,  and  merdiaiidise,  therefore,  whieb  maj  be 
in  war^ouse  under  bond  on  the  receipt  of  these  instnfCtions  will  be  permitted  to  re- 
main  therein  for  the  period  of  three  years  from  the  date  of  original  importation,  and 
may,  at  any  time  within  that  period,  be  withdrawn  for  con^mption  on  payment  of 
duties  and  charges,  or  for  exportation  on  payment  of  such  charges  and  storage  as  maj 
be  due  thereon. 

It  must  be  distinctly  understood,  however,  that  when  any  bond  given  before  the 
passage  of  this  law  for  any  merchandise  still  remaining  in  warehouse  reaches  maturity, 
the  owner  or  importer,  if  he  desires  to  avail  himself  of  the  warehousing  period  as  now 
extended,  must  give  a new  and  satisfactory  bond  according  to  form  A,  when  the  former 
bond  will  be  canceled. 

The  particular  attention  of  collectors  and  other  officers  of  the  customs  is  called  to 
the  very  important  provisions  of  the  6th  and  6th  sections  of  the  act,  which  regolato 
the  transportation  of  merchandise  in  bond. 

The  following  routes  for  the  transportation  of  merchandise  in  bond  from  ooe  port 
of  entry  to  another  port  of  entry  or  delivery,  have  been  authorised  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  to  wit : — 

From  the  ports  of  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  to  Pittsburg, 
“Wheeling,  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  St  Louis,  Nashville,  Natchez,  Evansville,  New  Al- 
bany, Burlington,  V t,  Sachet’s  Harbor,  Rochester,  Oswego,  Lewiston,  BufiEalo,  Ogders- 
burg,  Plattsburg,  Capo  Viucent,  Erie,  Toledo,  Sandusky,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Hichili- 
mackinac,  Chicago,  and  Milwaukie,  by  canal,  railroad,  river,  or  lake,  wholly  or  in  part, 
as  the  party  may  select  in  his  entry.  Also,  from  a port  or  ports  on  the  Atlantic  to 
any  other  port  on  the  Atlantic,  Gulf  of  Mexico,  or  the  Pacinc,  or  vice  versa,  by  such 
route  and  conveyance  as  the  party  in  his  entry  may  select  Also,  from  the  port  of 
New  Orleans  to  any  port  of  entry  or  delivery  on  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries, 
and  by  such  conveyance  and  route  as  the  party  in  his  entry  shall  select.  Also,  from 
the  ports  of  Charleston  and  Savannah  to  the  ports  of  Knoxville,  Nashville,  and  Mem- 
phis. 

Whatever  mode  of  transportation  may  be  adopted,  whether  by  land  or  water,  or 
partly  by  land  and  partly  by  water,  if  the  port  to  which  the  merchandise  is  to  be  trans- 
ported in  bond  be  not  more  than  three  hundred  miles  distant,  by  the  route  proposed, 
from  the  port  at  which  it  is  entered  for  transportation,  thirty  days  will  be  allowed, 
but  if  the  distance  be  more  than  three  hundred  miles,  sixty  days  will  be  allowed  for 
the  transportation  and  delivery  of  the  merchandise  at  its  port  of  destination.  But 
six  months  will  be  allowed  for  the  transportation  of  merchandise  in  bond  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  ports  of  the  United  Slates  around  Cape  Horn,  and  three  mootha 
by  other  routes  between  those  points.  The  period  thus  prescribed  will  be  carefully 
inserted  in  each  case  in  the  transportation  bond,  which  will  be  according  to  the  an- 
nexed form  B.  Each  entry  for  transportation  of  bonded  merchandise  must  contain  a 
designation  of  the  route  by  which  it  is  to  be  transported.  Collectors  of  the  customs 
will  report  weekly  to  the  department  all  the  entries  for  transportation  of  merchandise 
in  bond  w’hich  have  been  made  at  their  respective  ports  during  the  week,  as  well  as 
the  entries  made  for  warehousing  during  the  week,  of  merchandise  transported  thither 
in  bond  from  other  ports,  according  to  the  annexed  forms  C and  D. 

On  the  entry  for  re-warehousing  of  the  merchandise  on  arrival  at  its  destined  port 
under  transportation  bond,  the  bond  taken  will  be  according  to  form  E;  and  the  col- 
lector will  immediately  transmit  the  notice  prescribed  per  form  17,  in  the  regulations, 
of  the  17th  February,  1849,  to  the  collector  at  the  port  of  withdrawal,  in  order  that 
the  transportation  bond  may  be  duly  canceled.  When  warehousing  and  trsDsportJi- 
Uon  are  combined  in  6ne  entry,  as  prescribed  in  the  22d  section  of  those  regulatiofis 
the  bond  taken  will  be  according  to  the  annexed  form  F. 

Care  must  be  taken  promptly  to  forward  to  the  collector  of  the  port  to  which  mer- 
chandise entered  for  transportation  in  bond  is  destined,  the  triplicate  copy  of  the  entry 
for  withdrawal  and  transportation,  aa  prescribed  in  the  regulations  of  tlie  17tb  Febru- 
ary, 1849,  on  which  will  m distinctly  noted  the  time  limited  in  the  bond  for  the  trans- 
portation and  delivery  of  the  merchandise ; and  should  there  be  no  delivery  within 
the  time  thus  prescribed  and  limited,  the  collector  at  the  port  to  which  the  merebaudien 
was  entered  for  transportation,  will  promptly  notify  the  collector  at  the  port  of  with- 
drawal of  the  non  delivery,  who  will  at  once  demand  payment,  or  upon  failure  thereof 
pass  over  the  transportation  bond  to  the  United  States  District  Attorney  for  suk,  and 
the  proper  proceedings  will  be  taken  to  enforce  the  forfeitures  prescribed  in  the  6th 
section  of  the  annexed  act 

JAMES  6UTBB1E,  Sscrelsry  of  the  Trsmuf  j. 
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AH  AOr  TO  BXmfD  rn  WABCHOtTSlNO  8T8TCM  BY  ISTABLISHTNO  PHITATK  BONDED 
WAREHOUSES,  AND  FOR  OTHER  FURPOBES. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  Home  of  Repreaentativea  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congreaa  aaaembled.  That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act.  any  goods, 
wares,  or  merchandise  subject  to  duty,  with  the  exception  of  peri:^hable  articles,  also 
gunpowder,  fire-crackers,  and  other  explosive  substances,  whicfi  shall  have  been  duly 
entered  and  bonded  for  warehousing,  iu  conformity  with  existing  laws,  may  be  deposited 
at  the  option  of  the  owner,  imp>orter,  consignee  or  agent,  at  his  expen-^e  and  risk,  in 
any  public  warehouse  owned  or  leased  by  the  United  States,  or  in  the  private  ware- 
house of  the  importer,  the  same  being  used  exclusively  for  the  storage  or  warehoused 
goods  of  hb  own  importation  or  to  his  consignment,  or  in  a private  warehouse  used  by 
the  owner,  occupant,  or  lessee,  as  a general  warehouse  for  the  storage  of  warehoused 
goods,  such  place  of  storage  to  bs  designated  on  the  warehouse  entry  at  the  time  of 
entering  such  merchandise  at  the  custom  house : provided,  that  such  private  ware- 
house shall  be  used  solely  for  the  purpose  of  storing  warehoused  goods,  and  shall 
have  been  previously  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  have  been 
placed  in  charge  of  a proper  officer  of  the  customs,  who,  together  with  the  owner 
and  proprietor  of  the  warehouse,  shall  have  the  Joint  custody  of  all  the  merchandise 
stored  in  said  warehouse,  and  all  the  labor  on  the  goods  so  stored  must  be  performed 
by  the  owner  or  proprietor  of  the  warehouse  under  the  supervision  of  the  officer  of 
the  customs  in  charge  of  the  same,  at  the  expense  of  the  aforesaid  owner  or  pro- 
prietor: and  provided  further,  that  cellars  and  vaults  of  stores  for  the  storage  of 
wines  and  dbtilled  spirits  only,  and  yards  for  the  storage  of  coal,  mahogany,  and 
other  woods  and  lumber,  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  be 
constituted  bonded  warehouses  for  the  storage  of  such  articles  under  the  same  regula-  ^ 
tions  and  conditions  as  required  in  the  storage  of  other  merchandise ; the  cellars  or 
vaults  aforesaid  shall  be  exclusively  appropriated  to  the  storage  of  wines  or  distilled 
spirits,  and  shall  have  no  opening  or  entrance  except  the  one  from  the  street,  on 
which  separate  and  different  locks  of  the  custom-house  and  owner  or  proprietor  of  the 
cellars  or  vaults  shall  be  placed. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  unclaimed  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise, 
required  by  existing  laws  to  be  taken  possession  of  by  collectors  of  the  customs,  may 
be  stored  in  any  public  warehouse  owned  or  leased  by  the  United  States,  or  in  any 
private  bonded  warehouse  authorized  by  this  act,  and  all  charges  for  storage,  labor, 
and  other  expenses  accruing  on  any  such  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  not  to  exceed 
in  any  case  the  regular  rates  f«>r  such  objects  at  the  port  in  question,  must  be  paid 
before  the  delivery  of  the  goods  on  due  entry  thereof  by  the  claimant  or  owner;  or  if 
•old  as  unreclaimed  goods  to  realize  the  import  duties,  the  aforesaid  charges  shall  be 
paid  by  the  collector  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  thereof  before  paying  such  pro- 
ceeds into  the  Treasury  as  required  by  existing  laws.  And  any  collector  of  the  cus- 
toms is  hereby  authorized,  under  such  directions  and  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  sell,  upon  due  notice,  at  public  auction,  any  un- 
claimed goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  deposited  in  public  warehouse  whenever  the 
same  may,  from  depreciation  in  value,  damage,  leakage,  or  other  cause,  in  the  opinion 
of  such  collector,  be  likely  to  prove  insufficient  on  a sale  thereof  to  pay  the  duties, 
storage,  and  other  charges,  if  suffered  to  remain  in  public  store  for  the  period  now 
allowed  by  law  in  the  case  of  unclaimed  goods. 

Sec.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  before  any  of  the  stores  or  cellars  afore- 
said, owned  or  occupied  by  private  individuals,  shall  be  uocd  as  a warehouse  for  mer- 
chandise imported  by  other  merchants  or  importer^  the  owner,  occupant,  or  lessee 
thereof  shall  enter  into  a bond,  in  such  sums  and  with  such  sureties  as  may  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  exonerating  and  holding  the  United  States 
and  its  officers  harmless  from  or  on  account  of  any  risk,  loss,  or  expense  of  any  kind 
or  description,  connected  with  or  arising  from  the  deposit  or  keeping  of  the  merchan- 
dise in  the  warehouse  aforesaid ; and  all  imports  deposited  in  any  public  or  private 
warehouse  authorized  by  this  act,  shall  be  at  the  sole  and  exclusive  risk  and  expense 
of  the  owner  or  importer. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  all  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  which 
may  be  hereafter  duly  entered  for  warehousing  under  bond,  and  likewise  all  mer- 
chandise DOW  remaining  in  warehouse  under  bond,  may  continue  in  warehouse,  with- 
out payment  of  duties  thereupon,  for  a period  of  three  years  from  the  date  of  original 
importation,  and  may  be  withdrawn  for  consumption  on  due  entry  and  payment  of 
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the  dutiM  and  chaii^,  or  upon  entry  for  exportation,  'without  the  pajment  of  dntiea 
at  any  time  within  the  period  aforesaid ; in  the  latter  case,  Uie  giKids  to  be  subject 
only  to  the  payment  of  such  storage  and  charges  as  may  be  due  thereon:  provided, 
however,  that  where  the  duties  shall  have  been  paid  upon  any  goods,  wares,  or  mer> 
chandise  entered  for  consumption,  said  duties  shall  not  be  refunded  on  exportation  of 
any  such  got)d8,  wares,  or  merchandise,  without  the  liinila  of  the  United  States:  and 
provided,  further,  that  there  shall  be  no  abatement  of  the  duties  or  allowance  made 
for  any  injury,  damage,  deterioration,  loss,  or  leakage,  sustained  by  any  goods,  wares, 
or  merchaudise,  whilst  deposited  in  any  public  or  private  hooded  warehouse  estab- 
lished or  recognised  by  this  act. 

Sec.  6.  Arid  be  it  further  enacted.  That  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  duly  en- 
tered for  warehousing,  may  be  withdrawn  under  bond,  without  payment  of  the  duties, 
from  a bonded  warehouse  iu  any  collection  district  of  the  United  States,  and  bo 
transported  to  a bonded  warehouse  in  any  other  collection  dhtrict  within  the  same, 
and  re- warehoused  thereat;  and  any  such  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise, jnay  be  so 
transported  to  their  destination  wholly  by  land  or  wholly  by  water,  or  partly  by  land 
and  partly  by  water,  over  such  routes  as  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury  may  pre- 
ecribe,  and  may  likewise  be  conveyed  over  any  foreign  territory,  the  government  of 
which  may  have,  or  shall  by  treaty  stipulations  grant,  a free  right  of  way  over  such 
territory  *,  and  for  the  purpose  of  better  guarding  against  frauds  upon  the  revenue  on 
foreign  goods  transported  between  the  porta  of  the  Atlantic  and  those  of  (he  Padfie 
overland  through  any  foreign  territory,  the  Secreta^  of  the  Treasury  be.  and  is 
hereby  authorized  to  appoint  special  sworn  agents  as  inspectors  of  the  customs, to  re- 
side in  said  foreign  territory  where  such  gr^s  may  be  landed  or  embarked,  with 
power  to  superintend  the  landing  or  shipping  of  all  goods  passi^  coastwise  between 
the  porta  of  the  United  States  on  the  Pacitic  and  Atlantic,  auiT^whose  duty  it  shall 
be,  under  such  regulations  and  instructions  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
prescribe,  to  guard  against  the  perpetratii»n  of  any  frauds  upon  the  revenue : pro- 
▼iderl,  that  the  compensation  paid  to  said  inspectors  shall  not  in  the  aggregate  exceed 
fire  thousand  dollars  per  anni  m. 

Ssa  6.  And  be  it  Jurther  enacted.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  prescriba 
the  form  of  the  bond  to  be  given  for  the  transportation  of  goods,  wares,  and  uiercban- 
dise,  from  a port  in  one  collection  district  to  a port  in  another  collection  district  in  tbe 
United  States,  as  provided  in  the  preceding  section ; also  the  time  for  such  delivery ; 
and  for  a failure  to  transport  and  deliver,  within  the  time  limited,  any  such  bonded 
goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  to  the  collector  at  tbe  designated  port,  an  additiooal 
duty  of  one  hundred  per  cent  shall  be  levied  and  collected,  which  additional  duty 
shall  be  secured  by  such  bond,  or  said  goods,  wares,  and  mer^andise  may  be  seized 
and  forfeited  for  such  failure,  and  any  steam  or  other  vessel,  or  vehicle,  transporting 
such  bonded  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  the  master,  owner,  or  conductor  of  which 
•ball  fail  to  deliver  the  same  to  the  collector  at  the  designated  port,  shall  be  liable 
to  seizure  and  forfeiture. 

Ssa  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  all  leases  of  stores  now  held  by  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  storing  warehoused  or  unclaimed  goods,  shall,  on  tbe  short- 
est period  of  termination  named  in  said  leases,  be  cancelled,  and  no  leases  shall  be 
entered  into  by  tbe  United  States  fur  any  stores  fur  the  storage  of  warehoused  i*r  un- 
daimed  goods  at  any  port  where  there  may  exist  any  private  bonded  warebousea, 
after  the  6rst  day  of  July,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty  nve:  provided,  that  nothing 
herein  contained  shall  beconstiued  to  prevent  the  leasing  or  hiring  of  such  buildings 
or  accommodatioDB  as  may  be  required  for  the  use  of  the  United  States  appraisers 
for  the  due  examination  and  appraisal  of  imported  merchandise  at  the  ports  where 
such  officers  are  provided  by  law,  nor  to  prohibit  tbe  leasing  or  hiring  by  collectors 
of  thd  customs,  for  short  periods,  with  tbe  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Ums  Treasury, 
of  such  stores  as  may  Ve  required  for  custom-house  purposes  at  any  of  ihe  smaller 
revenue  ports  of  the  United  States:  provided,  that  no  collector  or  other  officer  of  tbe 
customs  shall  enter  into  any  contract  or  agreement  for  the  use  of  any  building  to  be 
thereafter  erected  as  a public  store  or  warehouse,  and  no  lease  of  any  building  to  be 
so  med  shall  be  taken  for  a longer  period  than  three  years,  nor  shall  rent  be  paid,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  in  any  case,  in  advance. 

Stc.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be,  and  be 
is  beieby  authorized,  upon  production  of  satisfactory  proof  to  him  of  the  actual  injury 
or  destruction,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  by  accidental 
fire,  or  other  casualty,  while  the  same  remained  in  tbe  custody  of  the  officers  of  the 
customs  iu  any  public  or  private  warehouse  under  bond,  or  in  the  appraiaera*  aftorca 
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tmder^f^  Apprairal,  In  purpn&nce  of  law  or  regulations  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
or  while  in  transportation  under  bond  from  the  port  of  entry  to  any  other  port  in  the 
United  States,  to  abate  or  refund,  as  the  case  may  be,  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  amount  of  impost  duties  paid  or  accruing  there- 
upon ; and  likewise  to  cancel  any  warehouse  bond  or  bonds,  or  enter  satisfaction 
thereon,  in  whole  or  in  part,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Sec.  9.  And  be  il  further  enacted.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be,  and  is 
hereby  auihurixed,  fn>m  lime  to  time  to  estM>Ii$h  such  rules  and  regulations,  not  in- 
c«>n>istent  wi'h  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  for  the  due  execution  of  this  act,  as  he 
may  deem  to  be  expedient  and  necessary ; and  all  acta  and  parts  of  acts  conflicting 
with  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Approved,  March  28, 1854. 

roaM  A. 

Know  all  men  by  theoe  preaents^  That  we,  , are  held  and  firmly  bound  unto 

the  United  States  of  America,  in  the  sum  of  dollars,  to  be  paid  to  the  United 
States : fur  the  payment  whereof  we  bind  ourselves,  our  heirs,  executors  and  adminis- 
tmtiirs,  jointly  and  severally,  firmly  by  these  presents.  Sealed  with  our  seals,  dated 
this  day  of  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 

The  conation  of  thia  obligation  is  auch.  That  if  the  above  bounden  or  either 
of  them,  or  either  of  their  heirs,  executors,  or  admicistrators,  shall,  on  or  before  the 
expiration  of  three  years,  to  be  computed  from  the  date  of  the  importation  of  the  goods, 
Wares,  and  merchandise  hereafter  mentioned,  well  and  tiuly  pay,  or  cause  to  be  paid, 
unto  the  Collector  of  the  Customs,  fur  the  port  of  for  the  time  being,  the  sum  of 
dollars,  or  the  amount  of  duties  to  be  ascertained  as  due,  and  owiug  on  goods, 
wares,  and  merchandise  imported  by  , In  the  , master,  from  consist- 
ing of  , or  shall,  in  the  mode  pi  escribed  by  law,  on  or  before  the  expiration  of  the 
three  years  aforesaid,  withdraw  the  said  goods  from  the  public  stores,  where  they  may 
be  depM>ited  at  the  port  of  , then  this  obligation  is  to  be  void,  otherwise  to  re- 
main in  full  force  and  virtue. 

Sealed  and  delivered  in  the  presence  of,  Ac. 

roEM  B. 

This  transportation  bond  wilnessetb,  that  has  this  day  withdrawn  from  the 

warehouse  at  , the  merchandise  as  per  margin,  of  the  value  of  dollars,  and 

the  duty  ou  which  is  dollars,  for  transportation  to  the  port  of  . Now  the 

under^iglled,  fur  themselves,  their  heirs,  and  assigns,  covenant  and  agfee  with  the 
United  Slates,  to  tr:ins|)ort  and  deliver  said  merchandise  to  the  proper  oflicer  of  the 
Customs  at  said  port,  within  days,  or  failing  to  do  so,  to  pay  to  the  proper  col- 
lecting tfiicer  ot  the  United  States,  at  the  port  from  which  the  merchandise  was  with- 
drawn, the  said  duty  of  dollars,  and  the  additional  duty  of  dollars^  im- 
posed by  the  act  of  Congress,  approved  the  28th  of  March,  in  thu  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty- four. 

Sealed  with  our  seals,  tliis  day  of  , in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  fifty 

Sealed  and  delivered  in  the  presence  of,  Ac. 

FOEM  a 


Report  of  merchandiae  entered  for  tranaportation  in  bond  at  the  port  of 


Name  of 

importer  or  owner. 

Description 
of  Merchandise. 

Date  of 

transportation  entry. 

Where  desttned. 

FORM  D. 

Report  of  merchandiae  rewarehouaed  at  the  port  of 

Nnroe  of 

Description 

Date  of 

Prom  wbsl 

importer  or  owner. 

of  Mercbaitdlso. 

wareboiutDK  entry. 

port  transported. 

FOEM  K. 

Know  all  men  by  these  preaenta^  That  we,  , are  held  and  firmly  bound  unto 

the  United  Slates  ol  America,  in  the  sum  of  dollars,  to  be  paid  to  tho  United 
States ; for  the  payment  whereof  we  bind  ourselves,  our  heirs,  executors  and  admiuis- 
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tratora,  joiDtljr  and  seTerallj,  firmly  by  these  presents.  Sealed  with  our  seals,  dated 
this  day  of  , in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 

The  condition  of  this  obligation  it  snch,  That  if  the  above  bounden  , or  either 
of  them,  or  either  of  their  heirs,  executors,  or  administrators,  shall,  on  or  before  the 
expiration  of  three  years,  to  be  computed  from  the  day  of  the  original  importation  of 
the  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  enumerated  herein,  well  and  truly  pay,  or  cause  to 
be  paid,  unto  the  Collector  of  the  Customs,  for  the  port  of  for  the  time  being, 
dollars,  or  the  amount  of  duty  to  4)6  ascertained  as  dne,  and  owing  on  goods, 
wares,  and  merchandise,  entered  this  day  for  warebousiOg  by  , consisting  of 
, or  shall  on  or  before  the  expiration  of  the  three  years  aforesaid,  in  the  mode 
prescribed  by  law,  withdraw  the  said  goods,  wares,  and  meiVsbandise  from  the  ware- 
house at  the  port  of  , then  this  obligation  to  be  void,  otherwise  to  remaiQ  in  full 
force  and  virtue. 

Sealed  and  delivered  in  presence  of,  <&c. 

POEM  p. 

Tliis  transportation  bond  witnesseth  that  has  this  day  entered  at  the  Custom 
House  at  , for  warehouse  and  transportation  in  bond  to  the  port  of  , the 
merchandise  as  per  margin  imported  by  , in  the  master,  from  , of 

the  value  of  dollars,  and  the  duty  on  which  is  dollars. 

Now  the  undersigned,  for  themselves,  their  heirs,  and  assigns,  covenant  and  agree 
with  the  United  States,  to  transport  and  deliver  said  merchandise  to  the  proper  c^cer 
of  the  customs  at  said  port,  within  days  or  failing  to  do  so,  to  pay  to  the  proper 
collecting  officer  of  the  United  States,  at  tito  port  from  which  the  merchandise  was 
withdrawn,  the  said  duty  of  dollars,  and  the  additional  duty  of  dollars, 
imposed  by  the  act  of  Congress,  approved  the  28th  day  of  March,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-four. 

Sealed  with  our  se^  this  day  of  , in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and 

Sealed  and  delivered  in  the  presence  of,  &c. 


NAUTICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 


UGHT8  ON  THE  COAST  OF  HOLLAND. 

NOnOB  TO  MARIIfiaS. 

Gratxnbaoxk,  S7lh  of  October,  1853. 

The  Minister  of  the  Marine  hereby  notifies  all  those  whom  it  may  concern,  that  the 
eatadioptric  light  of  the  first  class  which  has  been  introduced  in  the  lighthouse  of 
Kijkduin,  was  lit  on  the  evening  of  the  26th  of  September  last. 

This  improved  fixed  light  is  situated  in  62®  57^  4”  north  latitude,  and  4°  43'  30" 
longitude  east  from  Greenwich.  It  is  about  49  ells  (yards)  above  high-water  mark, 
and  it  illuminates  a curve  of  the  horizon  of  about  240®,  namely,  in  a southerly  direc- 
tion 80®  to  the  west,  through  the  west,  north,  and  east,  and  to  the  east  30®  south. 

From  observations  made  on  the  deck  of  a pilot-boat,  the  eye  being  three  yards 
above  water,  it  appeared  that  the  light  of  Kijkduin  (being  N.  E.  ^ N.,  and  the  light  of 
Egmond  due  soum,  sounding  8|  fathoms)  was  lost  out  of  sight  or  went  down,  the  dis- 
timco  from  it  being  about  44  Dutch  maritime  miles. 

The  observations  were  continued  Iq  the  rigging  of  the  pilot-boat,  at  about  15  yards 
above  water ; the  lighthouse  of  Kijkduin  being  to  the  N.  E.  4 N.,  and  the  light  at  Eg- 
mond S.  E.  to  K i £ , (soundings  84  fathoms,)  the  first  mentioned  light  disappeared 
or  went  down. 

Thus  the  light  at  Kijkduin,  from  the  elevation  as  indicated  above,  was  visible  about 
6 or  54  maritime  miles.  It  may  have  been  visible  at  a greater  or  less  distance,  ac- 
cording to  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere. 

A few  days  later,  the  weather  being  clear,  the  observations  were  continued  with 
the  same  pilot-boat,  at  the  hight  of  the  Island  of  TexeL  With  the  eye  three  yards 
above  water,  the  light  of  Kijkduin  disappeared  to  the  S.  J-  W.,  while  the  light  of  Vlie- 
land  was  plainly  visible  to  the  E.  4 ^ ^ which  cross-measurement  give  four  miles  as  the 
shortest  distance  from  the  light  at  Kijkduin.  By  keeping  to  the  shore  to  the  E.  S.  E,, 
the  latter  light  (the  eye  being  at  an  elevation  of  15  yards  above  water)  will  appear 
over  the  downs  of  the  Island  of  Texel,  until  the  course  changes  to  S.  to  when  it 
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disappears  behind  the  downs  of  the  island,  the  sounding  being  about  16  iathoms,  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  “ Eizerlaodish  ” bottoms. 

The  light  at  Kijkduin  in  this  its  improved  condition,  even  in  ordinary  wheather,  has 
become  serviceable  for  approaching  the  mouths  of  the  Tezel.  From  the  observations 
which  have  just  been  mentioned,  it  is  apparent  that  it  retains  an  exceedingly  bright 
light  until  it  suddenly  disappears  from  tne  view;  when  first  seen  above  the  horizon  it 
is  equally  brilliant 

The  measure  made  use  of  in  the  foregoing  observations  is  that  of  the  Dutch  ell, 
(yard.)  The  variations  in  the  compass  having  been  measured,  have  been  ascertained 
to  be  21®  sr  northwestern. 

The  Minister  of  the  Marine,  J.  EN8LUB. 


BEST  ROUTE  FOR  VESSELS  FROM  SiV  FRARCISCO  TO  PERU. 

[COMMUMIGATED  FOR  THE  1IERCHAMT8*  MAOAZIEE.] 

Natiohal  Observatoet,  Washington,  Mardi  90th,  1654. 

Sir  : — The  clipper  ship  Comet,  K C.  Gardner,  is  one  of  the  vessels  that  are  co-op- 
erating with  US  in  the  plan  of  observations  for  the  “ Wind  and  Current  Chart” 

She  has  just  performed  a famous  run  from  California  to  New  York.  It  is  the  riiort- 
est  thence  on  record  at  this  ofiice,  and  the  abstract  log  of  it  has  been  received.  I beg 
leave  to  make  it  the  subject  of  a special  report 

That  combination  of  wind  and  sea  on  the  Polar  side  of  the  parallel  of  46®  South, 
which  enables  clipper  ships  to  run  down  their  tatting  with  such  astonishing  speed,  is 
not  to  be  expected  along  a route  which,  like  this,  crosses  and  re-crosses  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  trade  wind  and  calm  belts  of  the  ocean.  Nevertheless,  the  S5th  day  out  from 
San  Francisco,  this  ship  had  crossed  five  of  these  belts,  made  sixty-eight  degrees  of 
longitude  and  ninety-five  degrees  of  latitude,  and  doubled  Cape  Horn. 

During  the  voyage  she  was  six  days  in  calm  and  light  baffling  winds,  making  on 
the  average  during  these  six  days,  only  2.8  knots  per  hour.  Her  greatest  speed  for 
any  one  day  was  S7 1 statute  miles  (320  knots.)  From  the  Heads  at  San  Francisco  to 
the  Bar  at  Sandy  Hook,  she  was  76  days.  Deducting  for  the  six  days  of  calm  and 
baffling  winds,  she  ran  for  the  70  days  on  an  average,  205  miles  (knots)  per  day.  Thia 
is  more  than  steamships  on  a long  voyage — as  from  England  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope — usually  make.  Great  skill  and  judgment  appear  to  have  been  displayed  in 
the  navigation  of  this  ship. 

One  of  the  drawbacks  with  which  the  vessels  in  the  California  trade  have  to  con- 
tend, is  the  want  of  a return  cargo;  heretofore  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  going  to 
China  for  it,  and  occasionally  from  California  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  for  a return 
ca^  of  oil. 

But  since  the  publication  of  the  last  edition  of  **  Sailing  Direction^”  I have  begun 
to  receive  in  numbers,  abstract  logs  of  vessels  bound  both  from  Australia  and  Califor- 
nia, to  Peru  for  guano ; hence  I infer  they  go  in  ballast  for  it. 

The  facility  with  which  the  passage  may  be  made  from  these  two  rival  lands  of 
gold,  will,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  enter  as  an  element  into  the  question  of  freight. 

In  a commercial  point  of  view  the  relative  facility  with  which  these  guano  islands 
may  be  reached  from  the  two  “ Ophirs,”  is  calculated  to  have  bearings  of  some  conse- 
quence to  the  trade  both  of  California  and  Australia. 

From  California  to  these  islands  the  route  for  the  best  winds  coincides  very  nearly 
with  an  arc  of  a great  circle ; and  the  way,  therefore,  is  plain. 

But  from  San  Francisco  the  route  appears  to  be  not  understood  at  all ; the  most 
experienced  navigators  confess  themselves  to  be  at  fault  with  regard  to  it,  and  as  no 
special  sailing  directions  have  been  given,  I beg  leave  now  to  offer  a few  suggestioDe 
with  regard  to  it. 

The  best  route  from  California  to  the  guano  islands  of  Peru,  is  the  track  from  Cali- 
fornia to  the  United  States,  until  the  belt  of  the  8.  E.  trade  winds  be  cros^d,  or  until 
they  will  allow  the  guano  bound  vessel  to  lay  up  for  her  port. 

'1  hough  the  guano  islands  are  in  12®  S.,  vessels  bound  to  them  from  California  will 
frequently  have  to  go  as  far  south  as  86®  or  40®,  or  even  farther,  before  they  can  lay 
up  for  them. 

When  a vessel,  therefore,  bound  for  Peru,  comes  out  of  San  Francisco,  her  best 
course  iff  to  run  down  for  the  Equator  about  its  intersection  with  the  meridian  of  116® 
or  120®,  (125®  is  not  too  far,)  and  with  topmast  studding-sail  set,  to  stand  on  to  the 
southward  until  the  wind  hauls  so  as  to  allow  her  to  lay  up  for  her  port;  or  when  the 
wind  fails  so  to  haul,  she  should  keep  on  south  across  the  calm  belt  of  Capricorn,  and 
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with  the  west  wind  on  the  Polar  side  of  these  cal  ms.  run  down  easting  enough,  so  that 
when  she  returns  to  the  S.  E.  trades,  they  will  lead  her  into  port. 

The  usual  passage  from  California  to  these  Islands  now  occupies  from  65  to  'iO  days, 
by  the  route  here  recommended  it  should  not  be  so  long. 

The  way  is  plain — dash  down  from  California,  not  caring  to  make  easting  until  the 
winds  are  fair  for  Callaa  Every  homeward-bound  vessel  from  California  crosees  the 
track  of  the  guano  traders  from  Australia. 

The  Cornet  to  where  she  crossed  it  (lat  49®  S.,  long.  107°  had  28  days ; and 
from  this  crossing,  (which  is  out  of  the  route  from  San  Francisco  to  Callao,)  the  guano 
traders  from  Australia  have  usually  from  20  to  25  days  to  Callao. 

The  p issage  from  San  Francisco  to  the  guano  islands  of  Peru  ought  not,  on  the  aver- 
age, to  occupy  more  than  55  days.  Respectfully,  dc., 

M.  P.  M Atmr,  UeaL  U.  B.  Msvy. 

Hon.  J.  C.  DOBBIN,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Washington. 

MARIVE  DISASTERS  OR  THE  UKES  IN  1858. 

The  BufiUo  Express  publishes  a long  and  carefully  prepared  statement  of  marine 
disasters,  and  loss  of  life  and  property  on  the  lakes  during  the  year  1858,  of  which  the 
following  is  a condensed  summary : — 


Total  loss  of  property  for  1853 $874,153 

Total  loss  of  fives  fur  1853 81 

Amount  of  loss  by  American  vessels 635,223  , 

“ “ British 238.920 

“ “ Steam 461.800 

“ « Sail 412,343 

* “ Collision 55.828 

**  **  Explosion...  78,394 

« “ Fire 181,060 

“ “ Other  causes 608,871 


188,400 

94.077  282,477 

128,606 

121,906  250,618 

88,594 

62,744  151,338 

23,700 

188,616  157.316 

82,500 

Of  the  266  disasters  here  detailed,  19  occurred  in  April,  80  in  May,  17  in  June.  11 
In  July,  28  in  August,  30  in  September,  89  in  October,  80  in  November,  and  12  in 
December.  Six  steamers,  two  propellers,  and  thirty  sail  vessels  have  gone  out  of  ex- 
istence entirely.  The  number  of  accidents  exceeds  those  of  1852  by  37,  while  the 
loss  of  property  is  less  by  $1 18,516.  The  great  decrease  in  loss  of  life  and  prviperty 
by  collision  and  explosion  shows  a very  gratifying  result  of  the  first  year's  operations 
or  the  new  law,  relating  to  vessels  propelled  by  steam,  and  the  improved  system  of 
lights.  With  but  one  exception,  (that  of  the  Ocean  Wave  on  Ontario,)  no  lives  have 
been  lost  on  any  of  the  regular  passage  steamers  by  any  accident  whatever. 

The  loss  by  collision  in  1852  was  $261,950,  and  loss  of  life,  206 ; while  that  of  1858 
ii^  of  life,  81,  and  of  property  by  collision  only  $55,828. 


ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH  FROM  ORFORDRESS  TO  HOLURD. 

Trinitv-uovsk,  Lomdon,  February  21, 1854. 

Permission  having  been  granted  by  this  Corporation  tliat  buoys  marked  with  the 
words  “ Electric  Telegraph  ” may  be  laid  down  in  the  line  of  directicai  of  the  sub- 
marine cable,  notice  is  hereby  given,  that  the  buoys  are  now  laid,  and  that  it  is  desir- 
able that  no  vessel  should  anchor  within  a quarter  of  a mile  to  the  northward  or 
southward  of  the  line  of  the  said  buoys,  which  line  is  from  the  Oifordness  High  Light- 
boose,  E.  S.  E.  by  compass.  By  order, 

J.  HERBERT,  Secmtaiy. 


Am’t  of  loss  on  Lake  Ontario— Steam  . . 
“ « Sail . . . . 

* Lake  Erie — Steam 

“ Sail 

“ Lake  Huron — Steam. . . 

" “ Sail 

* Lake  Michigan — Steam . 

“ - Sail  .. 

**  Lake  Superior — Steam  . 
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RAILROAD,  CANAL,  AND  STEAMBOAT  STATISTICS. 


THB  OLD  TURVPIIB. 


We  hear  no  more  of  the  clanging  hdof| 

And  ibe  sUga-ouieh  raullng  by  ; 

For  ihest<;am  king  rule'*  the  irareled  world) 
And  Ihoold  pUe  left  to  die. 

The  grafti  creeps  u*er  the  dinty  paibf 
And  the  utealthy  daieiet  eteal 
Where  once  ibu  stage  borse,  day  by  day. 
Ldfted  his  iron  heel. 

No  more  the  weary  stager  dreads 
The  toil  of  the  coming  morn ; 

Nu  moretbe  b.istllng  liuidlord  rune 
At  the  sound  of  tbs  echoing  bom ; 

For  the  dust  lies  stitl  upon  tbe  road| 

And  brlgbi*eyed  ebildren  play 
Where  once  the  clattering  hoof  and  wheel 
Rattled  along  tbe  way. 

No  more  we  hear  the  crocking  whip. 

Or  tbe  strong  wbeers  rumbling  sound ; 
And.  ab,  tbe  water  drives  us  on) 

And  an  iron  horse  is  found  Y 


The  coach  stands  mating  in  the  yard. 

And  tbe  bone  has  suuvht  the  plow  ; 

We  have  spanned  the  earth  with  an  iron  rail) 
And  the  sieam-kiiig  rules  us  now  1 

The  old  turnpike  is  a pike  no  more. 

Wide  open  stands  the  gate; 

We  have  made  us  a road  fur  our  horse  to  stridOi 
Which  wo  ride  at  a flying  rate ; 

We  haveflllM  up  tbe  valleys  and  level*dthehllla« 
And  tunneled  the  mountain  side ; 

And  round  tbe  rough  crag’s  dizzy  verge 
Fearlessly  we  ride  I 

On— on— on— with  a haughty  firontl 
A puir,  a shriek,  and  a bound ; 

While  the  tardv  echoes  wake  too  late 
To  babble  back  the  sound ; 

And  the  old  pike  road  is  left  alone. 

And  the  stagers  seek  the  plow ; 

We  have  circl^  tbe  earth  with  an  Iron  rail. 

And  the  steam-king  rules  us  now. 


ITLAHTIC  AND  ST.  LAWRENCE  RAILROAD. 

We  give  below  ao  abstract  of  the  annual  report  of  the  Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrenca 
Railroad  Company,  showing  the  condition  of  that  road  December  Slat,  1858 


Length  of  line. 
Weight  of  rail 


Capital  paid  in $1,692,200 

Amount  of  indebtedness 8,614.620 

Amount  due  corporation 68,648 

Na  of  passengers  in  1858.  • • . 161,854 

Through  pa^ogers 64,047 

Way  passengers 97,808 

Received  from  passengers.. . . $130,435 

Received  from  freight 167,788 

Received  from  other  sources.  • 17,869 

Total  receipts  in  1858 $816,088 


149  miles. 

68  pounds  per  yard. 


Depots .Na  28 

Engine-houses • 

Shops 1 

Engines 28 

Cars 458 

Miles  run  by  passenger  trains. . 178,874 

Miles  run  by  freight  trains 165,841 

Miles  run  by  other  trains 29,187 

Whole  number  of  stockholders.  1,885 
Number  residing  in  Maine 1,886 


Dividend  in  1868,  6 per  cent 


OPERATIONS  OF  THE  RAILWAYS  OF  MASSACHUSETTS,  1853. 

OOXPILED  BT  DAVID  1C.  BALVOUB,  ISQ.,  VOa  THl  MERCHANTS*  MAGAZINE,  FROM  THB  ANinJAL 
EEPOaTB  TO  THB  LBQIBLATOaB. 

BosTOMf  April  Ist.  1854. 

Yb  FasEMAN  Humt,  Editor  of  tho  Mitehantd  AfagaHne, 

Dear  Sir  : — Inclosed  you  will  find  a table  of  the  operations  of  the  railways  of 
Massachusetts  tor  1853,  submitted  for  iosertioo  in  the  columns  of  your  excellent 
journal.  Yours  truly, 

DAVID  M.  BALFOUR. 

In  the  following  tables,  “ Interest,”  and  “ Amonnt  paid  other  Companies  in  tolls," 
are  not  con^iidt^red  as  running  expenses,  and  are  therefor^  deducted  from  the  total  of 
expenses ; and  the  amount  paid  other  Compiniea  in  tolls,  and  amount  received  for 
interest,  are  deducted  from  tbe  total  of  receipts. 
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934  RaUroad^  (hnaly  a»d  Sieamboai  SUUutiu. 

1.  Opened  throughnut  December  let,  1863. 

2.  Opened  thn)Ui;hout  May  9th,  1853. 

8.  Operated  by  the  Hoii^atonic  Railway  Oompanj. 

4.  Operated  by  the  Hou9aU)Dic  Riilway  Company. 

6.  Operateti  by  the  Berkshire  Railway  Company. 

6.  Openeil  throughout  December  let,  1852. 

7.  0|>eraled  by  the  Provi  lence  Railway  Compiny. 

8.  Operated  by  the  Old  Colony  Railway  Company. 

9.  Operated  by  the  Old  Colony  Railway  Company. 

10.  Operated  by  the  Fitchburg  Railway  Company. 

11.  Operated  by  the  Fitchburg  Riilway  Company. 

12.  Operated  by  the  Fitchburg  Railway  Company. 

13.  Operated  by  the  Nashua  and  Lowell  Railway  Company. 

14.  Interest,  and  Portland,  Saco,  and  Portsmouth  Railway  surplus,  $17,750,  deduct- 
ed from  receipts. 

16.  Operated  by  the  Eistem  Railway  Company. 

16  Opened  throughout  February  Ut,  1863. 


ILLINOIS  AND  MICHIGAN  CANAL. 

While  the  Board  of  Public  Works  of  Ohio  hare  been  advancing  the  rates  of  toll  oq 
the  Canals,  s lys  the  Cincinnati  Price  Garreat,  other  States  have  been  pursuing  a 
course  more  in  acc orda  ice  with  the  commercial  spirit  of  the  age.  In  the  rates  of  toll 
on  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canpl,  an  important  reduction  has  been  mile,  amounting 
on  most  articles  U*  fifty  per  cent.  The  Ohio  board  gives  as  a reason  fi>r  tbe  late  ad- 
vance, the  unfavorable  nuancial  condition  of  the  works;  but  tbe  course  they  have  pur- 
sued is  not  in  these  days  of  progressive  m ivements  calculated  to  increase  the  reve- 
nues. Were  there  no  channels  for  the  conveyance  of  freight  that  wouhl  come  into 
competition  with  the  canal,  the  course  adopted  might  lead  to  the  acc^)  uplishment  of 
the  object  in  view ; but  such  is  not  the  case,  for  we  have  opp(»sition  lines  in  and 
out  of  our  State,  and  to  a considerable  extent  the  Illinois  CiUial  mu^t  be  reg.arded  as 
a competitor  for  the  trade  of  tbe  Miami  and  Erie  C laal.  Li^l  season,  sugar  an  1 mo- 
lasses were  Uiken  to  some  extent  up  the  Mississippi  River  and  through  tbe  lUiiiocs 
Oanal  Western  products  are  also  taken  through  the  earns  channel,  an  1 thooce  for^ 
warded  eanward;  and  dry  goods,  hardware,  an  1 other  march  inJise  from  the  East, 
are  forwarded  tlirough  the  same  channel  to  the  WesL  The  differen  t in  expenses  by 
this  route  and  those  vii  this  city  are  n>t  very  gre it,  but  the  .policy  here  pursued 
by  tbe  directors  of  the  [Win  >is  Oanil,  being  the  opposite  to  tbit  of  our  board,  the  dif- 
ference is  working  in  favor  of  the  former. 

The  foil  twing  is  a comparison  of  the  present  tolls  on  tbe  Illinois,  and  tbe  Miami 
and  Erie  Canals,  per  mile,  on  e icb  1,000  lbs.,  for  a few  leading  articles : — 


Illinois. 

Miami 

lUinota  MianL 

Mills. 

Mills. 

MUla. 

Maia 

Beef. 

...  8 

6 i 

Lard 

6 

6 

Butter 

...  6 

6 

Merchandise,  including  dry 

Bacon 

...  8 

6 

goods,  hardware,  cutlery . 

6 

8 

Barley 

. • ■ 3 

4 

Provisions 

8 

8 

Corn 

8 

4 

Pork 

8 

6 

Flour 

4 

6 

Wheat 

8 

6 

Hemp 

4 

4 

Whisky  

8 

2 

Iron,  pig  and  scrap  . . . 

4 

4 

Sugar 

\ 

6 

Iron,  wrought 

6 

6 

Molasses 

5 

6 

Iron,  railroad 

4 

6 

Coffee 

6 

8 

Now,  if  the  tolls  lately  charged  on  the  Miami  and  Erie  Oanal  were  so  low  as  to 
make  a losing  business  fur  the  State,  what  i.s  to  become  of  the  interests  of  the  IHinoit 
Oanal,  where  the  rates  of  toll  are  twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent  lower  than  those  at 
present  charged  on  property  p issing  through  the  f»)rmer.  If  the  O lio  B » ird  have 
discovered  the  only  remedy  fur  the  present  suffering  reveous  of  the  Oliio  Public 
Works,  the  Directors  of  the  Illinois  Canal  must  have  been  stupi  ily  net'lectful  with 
reference  to  the  experience  of  their  neighbors.  It  may  well  be  sinpected.  however, 
that  no  attempt  has  been  made  as  yet  on  tbe  part  of  our  board  to  reach  the  root  of 
tbe  evil,  which  has  been  acting  as  a catiker  upon  the  canal  funds;  and  as  this  has  pos- 
sibly been  discovered  by  our  neighbors,  it  may  account  for  their  appareut  indiffereuoc 
to  our  valuable  experience. 
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RAILROAD  ADD  STEAMBOAT  ACCIDESTS. 

The  following  are  the  number  of  railroad  and  steamboat  accidents,  with  the  number 
of  killed  and  wounded,  in  each  month,  which  have  occurred  in  the  United  States  from 
the  Ist  of  January,  1858.  to  the  SOth  of  March.  1854.  Only  those  accidents  are  enn- 
merated  which  hare  been  attended  witli  loss  of  life  and  injury  to  persons  : — 

BA1LEOAD8.  STBAMBOATB. 

Accidents.  Killed.  Wounded.  Acctdepls.  Killed.  W*nd*d 


January,  1858  12  25  40  4 66  83 

February 6 6 11  1 120 

March 14  24  57  8 80  17 

April 4 25  64  8 58  21 

May 8 64  48 

June 5 5 19  4 19  17 

, July 11  8 22  1 7 2 

August 14  85  94  2 2 5 

September 18  18  85  8 8 14 

October 19  14  84  4 18  28 

November 12  11  82  8 18  10 

December 8 7 87  8 18  16 

Total  in  1858 188  227  488  81  859  168 

January,  1854  21  10  26  8 189  20 

February 20  12  87  5 64  24 

March 11  18  78  . 4 148  28 

Total,  14|  months 190  262  624  48  691  225 


FITCHBURG  RAILROAD  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Directors  of  the  Fitchburg  Railroad  Company  was  pre- 
sented to  the  stockholders  at  their  meeting  on  the  Slst  January,  1864.  The  present 
capital  stock  of  the  company  U 13,540,000. 


Earnings  for  the  past  year  have  been f 645,451  87 

Expenditures,  dividends,  Ac 648,217  71 

Surplus B2,2S8  66 

Surplus  last  year 60,989  66 

Total  surplus $63,219  22 


Of  the  amount  included  in  expense*,  $57,911  have  been  expended  for  new  locomo- 
tives. new  track,  new  freight-cars  not  strictly  chargeable  to  the  running  of  the 
rood  for  the  past  year.  The  debt  of  the  company  at  the  present  time  is  $194,257  ; 
and  the  assets,  as  stated,  $201,029  76.  Of  the  debt.  $91,500  is  on  account  of  the  new 
buildings  just  erected  by  the  comp  my  ic  Boston.  The  increase  from  pa<sengfra  over 
last  year,  (11  months.)  has  been  $104,022;  increase  of  freight,  80,854  tons,  nolwith- 
•taoding  the  loss  of  freight  by  the  partial  failure  of  the  ice  crop, 

PUBLIC  WORKS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  following,  prepared  from  official  figures,  will  show  the  receipts  and  expenditures, 
(ordinary  and  extraordinary)  of  the  public  works  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  last  five 
years : — 


Exppnw.  Receipts.  Expenses.  Receipts. 

1849  $1,631,001  $1,628,860  1852 $2,439,418  $1,938,674 

1850  1,836.728  1,743  818  1853 2,650,636  1,893,246 

1851  1,646,698  1,719,788  

Total 9,668,546  8,924,846 


This  shows  an  expenditure  over  receipts  of  $680,000. 
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OP£5UfO  AlID  CLOSING  OP  NAYIOATION  ON  LAEB  CHABIPLAIN. 


Capt  Plumbe,  of  the  Ferry  at  Ogdenaburgh,  furnishes  the  following  itatemeot, 
showing  the  opening  and  closing  of  oarigation  at  Ogdeosborgh  for  the  past  twel^a 
years: — 

Steamer  Lady  of  the  Lake  arriyed  in  Ogdensbnrgh  firom  Detroit,  Aognst  ISth,  1S41, 
and  commencecl  running  as  ferry-boat  to  Prescott,  went  over  that  night  to  Prescott, 
being  the  first  trip  made  by  her,  and  on  the  next  day,  the  19th,  cootinued  until  the 
close  of  navigation  which  was  the  80tb  November,  1841. 


Commenced March  81, 1842 

Commenced April  20,  1848 

Commenced April  1, 1844 

Commenced March  81,  1846 

Commenced March  81, 1846 

Commenced April  12, 1847 

Commenced March  28,  1848 

Commenced March  26, 1849 

Commenced March  18, 1860 

Commenced April  1,  1861 

Commenced April  18,1862 

Commenced .March  80, 1868 


Laid  up November  29, 184* 

Laid  up December  12, 1848 

Laid  up November  27, 1844 

Laid  up .December  2,  1848 

Laid  up December  11, 1844 

Laid  up December  20,  1847 

Laid  up December  21,  1848 

Laid  up., December  25,  1849 

Laid  up .December  18,  1880 

Lai<l  up December  14,  1881 

Laid  up January  8,  1852 

Laid  up Decemner  28,  1888 


PASSAGE  RATES  OF  PACinC  MAIL  STEAMERS. 


The  following  rates  of  passage  on  the  vessels  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steam  Navigatkii 
Company  from  Panama  to  the  following  ports  have  been  adopted : — 


San  Buenaventura $60  00 

Guayaquil 100  00 

Paita 110  00 

lAmbayeque 180  00 

Huachacho 180  00 

Casma 186  00 

Huacbo 140  00 

Callao 160  00 

Pisco 167  00 

Islay 210  00 

Arica 222  00 


Iquiqua 280  00 

Cobija 240  00 

Caldera  (Port  Capiapo) 260  00 

Huasco 265  00 

Coquimbo 260  00 

Valparaiso 270  00 

Oonstitucion 295  87 

Tome 804  60 

Talcahuana 804  50 

Valdivia 821  75 

Ancud 880  88 


RAILROAD  TO  THE  PACinC. 

A pass  1ms  been  discovered  through  the  Rocky  Mountains,  between  the  head-waters 
of  the  Missouri  and  those  of  Clark*s  Fork  of  the  Columbia,  much  lower  than  the  ** Sooth 
Pass,”  which  has  been  the  ordinary  place  of  transit  by  emigrants  to  California  and 
Oregon.  This  summit  is  called  “Badot’s  Pass.”  The  South  Pass,  by  CoL  FreroonFs 
measurement,  is  7,490  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ; Badot’s  Pass,  by  Lieut  Saxton’s 
meaeureii  eot,  is  but  4,990  feet,  making  a difference  of  2,500  feet  This  is  a difference 
equal  to  the  whole  high!  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  where  they  are  crossed  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

The  distance  from  Chicago  to  Puget’s  Sound,  which  is  about  100  miles  north  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  River,  and  a very  excellent  harbor,  is  given  as  1,762  miles  in  a 
straight  line,  and  by  the  contemplated  railroad  as  1,960  miles,  as  follows: — 

Id  Illinois miles.  70  I In  Missouri  Territory miles.  420 

In  Wisconsin 290  Washington  do.  (Oregon  formerly)  560 

In  Miunesota 620 1 

Total 1,960 

That  is,  78 A hours’  travel  at  26  miles  an  hour. 

The  first  70  miles  of  this  road  are  already  nearly  made,  and  990  miles  are  said  to  be 
under  acts  of  incorporation.  The  route  is  from  Chicago  via  St  Pauls,  Falls  of  St  An- 
thony, up  the  Mississippi,  70  miles;  westward, crossing  the  broad  and  fertile  valley  of 
the  Red  River  of  the  North,  the  Missouri  at  the  Great  Bend,  up  the  Miaeoari  to  the 
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Moantains,  the  head-waters  of  the  OolamlM,  through  the  Cascade  MoanUios,  and 
across  the  country  to  Puget’s  Sound. 

This  route  is  described  as  possessing  very  great  advantages.  It  passes  through 
much  fertile  land,  which  is  well  wooded  and  watered ; Puget’s  Sound  is  nearer  to  Asia 
than  any  other  part  of  the  Pacidc  coast ; and  Chicago  is  of  near  and  easy  access  to 
that  part  of  our  Atlantic  border  which  is  first  reached  by  steamers  from  Europe.  If 
Badot’a  Pass  should  prove  as  favorable  as  described,  this  route  would  offer  great  facil- 
ities for  European  trade,  and  especially  for  the  trade  of  Great  Britain,  and  would 
place  that  country  almost  in  a state  of  dependence  upon  us ; from  Halifax,  Portland, 
Boston,  New  York,  passing  by  the  Canadas  and  the  Lakes,  and  the  Red  River  of  the 
North,  and  terminating  near  British  Oregon  and  Vancouve^s  Island,  it  must  be  indis- 
pensable to  Britain  as  the  great  line  of  her  trade,  as  well  as  of  a large  portion  of  our 
own,  on  its  way  to  China,  Japan,  Australia,  and  India. 


STATISTICS  OF  POPULATION,  &c. 


MIORATIOir  FROM  NEW  ENGLAND  AND  NEW  TORE. 

An  intelligent  correspondent  of  the  Ytmrs,  in  some  interesting  **  Notes  on  the  Census  ** 
of  1850,  fumi-hes  an  interesting  statement  relative  to  internal  migration.  The  progress 
of  the  United  States  proves  conclusively  that  the  innate  law  of  human  nature  to  move 
in  certain  directions  has  had  more  influence  over  the  growth  of  certain  States  than  any 
other  thing.  But  we  quote  from  the  correspondent  of  the  Jlmes  as  follows : — 

L Of  Migration  from  N kw  England.  The  census  shows  the  following  facts : — 

Bom  in  New  England ... . 2,851,823 

Born  and  living  there 2,101,324 

Emigrants  to  other  Stales 750,499 

Of  the  existing  generation  boro  in  New  England,  25  per  cent  have  migrated  from 
there  to  other  States.  Where  did  they  go  f It  is  a common  opinion  tliat  the  largest 
part  of  New  England  emigration  went  to  the  West,  but  this  is  a mistake.  There  is 
first  a large  movement  within  New  England  itself,  which  we  must  deduct.  Of  this 
movement  outward,  the  largest  current  has  been  to  New  York,  which  consists  of  two 
parts — the  mercantile  part,  going  to  the  city  for  trade  or  adventure,  and  the  farming 
part,  the  most  considerable,  going  to  Western  New  York.  After  this  is  the  current 
to  the  Northwestern  States,  which  makes  up  nearly  all  the  residue.  The  migration 
from  New  England  to  New  York  and  the  Northwest  was  as  follows  : — 

To  New  York 206,630 

To  the  Northwest 162,707 

Many  of  the  same  persons,  however,  who  emigrated  to  Western  New  York,  again 
moved  to  Northern  Ohio,  Michigan, and  Illinois;  so  that  a much  larger  proportion  than 
^pears,  finally  found  themselves  in  the  Northwest.  In  the  Southern  States  few  New 
luogland  people  are  found.  In  ten  States  there  are  only  16,000,  and  of  these  one- fourth 
are  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  Indeed,  except  professional  men  or  merchants,  no 
New  England  men  are  fouud  at  the  South.  In  fine,  New  England  people  have  movecU 
in  their  own  parallel  of  latitude.  And,  except  for  some  peculiar  cause,  this  the  univer- 
Bal  rule  of  emigration. 

2.  Or  Migration  from  New  Yorx.  New  York,  with  all  its  growth,  is  continually 
■ending  out  great  numbers  of  emigrants  to  the  West.  The  proportion  is  but  little  be- 
low that  of  New  England.  Thus : — 

Born  in  New  York 2,698,414 

Bom  and  living  there ..  2,161,196 

Emigrants  to  other  States, 647,218 

The  emigration  is  about  20  per  cent,  or  one-fifih.  Contrary,  I imagine,  to  the  com- 
mon opinion,  New  York  is  a far  greater  contributor  to  the  growth  of  the  West  than 
New  l^glaud.  Indeed,  the  great  bulk  of  New  York  emigration  is  to  the  Northwest. 
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P0PUUTI09  OF  THE  OTTOM AH  EMPIRE. 


The  Ottoman  Empire  extends  over  a pvt  of  Europe.  A^ia,  and  Africa,  emlmicin^ 
an  area  of  about  9 18,000  ^uve  miles.  The  Turkish  pmsessious  in  Europe  generally 
pass  by  the  name  of  Rumili,  and  those  in  Ada  by  the  n imeof  Anaddu,  though,  prop- 
erly speaking.  Kumili  is  but  an  eyelet  of  Albinta  and  Micedonia,  while  Aoadulu  means 
only  that  part  of  the  Asiatic  provinces  in  which  the  Turkish  and  Arabic  are  spoken. 
The  African  possessions  are  cilled  Garb. 

Including  the  tributary  provinces,  the  population  is  as  follows : — 


KUaOFEAN  TUaXET  (aUMILI.) 

Thrace 

Bulgaria 

Moldavia 

Wallachia 

BiK^nia  and  Herzagowina 

Rumelia 

Servia 

Islands  of  the  Archipelago 


A8TATIO  TUEKET  (aNADOLU  ) 

Asia  Minor 

Syrians,  Mesopotamia  and  Kurdistan 

Arabiii  (Mecca,  Medina,  Habesb) 

afeica.n  tubket  (qabb.) 

E?yp‘ 

Tripolis,  Fezzan,  Tunis 


Total 


1.800.000 

4.000. 000 

1.400.000 
2,*H>0,000 

1.400.000 

2.600.000 

1.000. 000 
700.000 

15.500,000 

10,700,000 

4,450.000 

900,000 

16,050,000 

2.000,000 

1,800,000 

8,800.000 

85,350,000 

Dividing  the  population  bto  races  and  tribes,  the  result  is  as  follows 


Eaces  or  Tribes. 

Ottomans 

Slavonians 

Rumaniaos 

Amauts 

Greeks 

Armenians 

Jews 

Tartars 

Arabs 

Syrians  and  Chaldeans .. . 

Druses  

Kurds 

Turkomans 

ToUl 


In  Europe. 

In  Asia. 

l.lOO.OUd 

• 10,700,000 

7,200.000 

4,000,000 

1.600,000 

1,000.000 

1,000.000 

400,000 

2,000,000 

70,000 

100,000 

230,000 

900,000 

285,000 

25,0(0 

1,000,000 

90,000 

16,600,000 

1 6,060, OCO 

la  Arrica.  Total 

ll,8lK).000 

7,2u0.000 

4.000.0*)0 

1.5UO.OOO 

2,000,000 

2,400.O(K) 

iTO.oro 

280,000 

8,800,000  4.700,000 

235,000 

25,000 

1.000,000 

99.000 


8,800,000  85.850,000 


Taking  the  population  according  to  religious  creeds  the  result  is  as  follows : — 


Id  Europe. 

Mahomedan 8,80u,0U0 

Greeks  and  Armenmns. . • 11,870,000 

Roman  Catholic 260,000 

Jews 70,000 


Totol 16,500,000 


In  Asia.  In  Africa.  Total 

12,950.000  8,800,000  20,550.000 

2,360.000  13,780.000 

640.000  900,000 

100.000  170,000 


16,050,000  8,800,000  85,850,000 


There  are  now  also  about  2,000  Protestants  domiciled  in  Turkey.  They  are  divided 
into  ten  communities,  three  belouging  to  Cunstaulinople  and  the  suburbs,  and  the  other 
seven  to  Brussa,  Isinid,  Adabazar,  Merziphi  n,  Trebizimd,  Erzeroum,  and  Aintab.  Nor 
is  the  country  deficient  in  Gipsies,  who,  tlioi  g i prufeasing  the  religion  of  the  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  among  whom  they  live,  have  in  reality  no  religion  whatever.  Eth- 
nographically  they  are  Indians;  politically,  Turkish  subjects;  geographicallj,  Tiga* 
bonds ; and  religiously,  heathens  at  best — ATtVAr/aon’s  Turkty, 
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POPULATIOlf  OF  UTAH  TERRITORY. 


From  the  iDinutea  of  the  Mormon  General  Conference,  'which  was  held  in  Great  Salt 
Lake  City  on  the  Ath  of  October,  1863,  we  gather  the  following  statblics,  in  which  is 
embraced  the  entire  population  of  Utah  Territory : — 


i 

1 

1 

High  Priests. 

'EUen. 

Saints. 

Chile  ren. 

Total  Pop. 

Salt  Lake  City. . . . 

593 

208 

244 

2,898 

1,659 

6,979 

Salt  Lake  County. . 

2*20 

58 

60 

1,09  i 

C6l 

2.278 

Utalr  County 

292 

105 

162  ’ 

1,955 

1,175 

4,064 

Juxb  County 

23 

10 

13 

94 

76 

229 

San  Pete  County .. . 

59 

29 

16 

44*2 

18*2 

7«6 

Millard  County.... 

28 

8 

24 

118 

97 

804 

Iron  County 

68 

23 

77 

885 

247 

847 

Tooele  County 

17 

4 

6 

127 

60 

205 

Davis  County 

186 

66 

87 

689 

485 

1,598 

"Weber  County  .... 

141 

64 

61 

840 

670 

1,932 

ToUl....’ 

1,572 

560 

689 

8,639 

6,807 

18,206 

Popnlation  according  to  United  States  census  in  1850 1 1,866 


Increase 


6,851 


Besides  the  above  classifications,  there  are  nine  apostles,  all  hniated  in  Great  Salt 
Lake  City,  fifty- five  bUliops,  two  hundred  and  fifty-four  priests,  ninety  five  denrons, 
and  two  hundred  and  eight  teachers.  During  the  year  subsequent  hi  the  ^th  October, 
186*2,  eighteen  of  the  saints  had  been  excommunicated.  One  hundred  and  thirty  nine 
of  the  Mormon  priests  and  elders  are  on  mUsionaiy  expeditions  in  other  parts,  and  in 
foreign  countries. 

The  following  is  the  recorded  number  of  births  and  deaths  in  the  Territory  between 
the  6th  of  October,  1852,  Atid  the  same  date  in  1858  : — 


Births. 

D’lha. 

Births. 

D'lhr 

299 

99 

Iron  County  . , 

4 

102 

86 

Ttioele  County 

2 

213 

62 

Davis  County. 

15 

16 

18 

Weber  County 

49 

41 

12 

10 

1 

Total 

258 

from  the  towns  of  Tooele,  in 

Tooele  County,  and 

Moun- 

of  the  above  tables. 


POPULATION  OF  PARIS. 


Thirteenth  century, 

In  1474  

Under  Henri  IT 

Under  Louis  XIV 

In  1719  

From  1762  to  1762  

In  1776,  according  to  BufTon. . . 
In  1778,  according  to  Mohan. .. 
In  1784,  according  to  Necker  . . 
At  end  of  reign  of  Louis  XVL. 

In  1798  

In  1802  


120.000 

150.000 

210.000 
492,600 
609.630 
576.650 

658.000 

670.000 

660.000 
610,6*20 
640.504 
672,000 


In  1806  

In  1808  

In  1809  

79-1.696 

In  1817 

In  1827  

lo  18SI  

In  1886  

909  1 26 

Io  1841  

In  1846  

Whole  Department  of  the  Seine.  1.864.467 
Finally,  io  1851,  (last  census). . 1,058,262 


In  1852,  88,284  children  were  born  at  Parir — of  whom  22,426  were  legitimate,  and 
10,858  illegitimate.  Of  the  total  number,  16,810  were  boys.  In  the  same  year,  27,890 
persons  died — of  whom  13,877  were  males;  and  10,434  marriages  were  contracted. 
The  total  population  of  France  in  1700  was  19,669,000;  in  1831,  82,560,934;  in  1846, 
86,400,486  ; 'and  in  1861,  85,780,059. 


* Not  indodlag  the  soldiers  on  8enrice»  the  absent,  end  children  at  nurse. 
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RISE  AND  FALL  OF  TAB  STATES  OF  THE  UNION. 

Since  the  first  census  of  the  United  States,  in  1790,  great  changes  have  taken  plaos 
in  the  relative  position  of  the  original  **  Thirteen  ” as  well  as  that  of  the  newer  States* 
since  their  entrance  into  the  Confederacy.  The  Wa/t-sireet  Journal,  of  New  York, 
has  an  interesting  article  upon  this  subject,  from  which  we  gather  the  foUowing  table, 
from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  13  stood  higher  and  16  lower  than  when  they 
started,  Arkansas  being  the  only  State  that  has  maintained  its  rank  unchanged, 
though  her  position  has  been  changed  each  ten  years : — 


Risen 

From. 

Fallen 

From. 

Pennsylvania 

..  8 to  2 

Virginia 

New  York 

..  6 to  1 

Massachusetts 

Georgia 

..  12  to  9 

N.  Carolina 

Kentucky 

..  18  to  8 

Maryland 

6 to  17 

Tennessee 

. . . . - . • • 

..  16  to  6 

S.  Carolina 

7 to  14 

Ohio . . 

. ^ 

..  17  to  8 

Connecticut 

8 to  21 

Mississippi 

..  19  to  16! 

New  Jersey 

Alabama 

..  19  to  12  ; 

New  Hampshire  . . . . 

Indiana 

. . 20  to  7 1 

Vermont 

Missouri 

..  22  to  18 

Rhode  Island 

14  to  23 

Illinois 

. . 23  to  1 1 

Delaware 

15  to  30 

Michigan 

. . 24  to  20 

Maine  

12  to  16 

Wisconsin 

. . . 80  to  24  i 

Louisiana 

17  to  18 

, District  of  Columbia 18  to  83 

I Florida 26  to  81 


Texas,  California,  with  Oregon,  Utah,  New  Mexico,  and  Minnesota  Territories,  are, 
of  course,  too  young  to  enter  into  the  comparison.  There  is  material  for  a good  deal 
of  interesting  and  profitable  study  in  :hc  facts  so  vividly  presenting  the  history  of  tbs 
States  of  the  Union,  from  the  beginning  of  their  career  to  the  present  time. 


EMIGRATION  FftOM  LIVERPOOL  IN  1863. 

The  following  interesting  table,  says  the  Livitpool  Albion,for  which  we  are  indebted 
to  the  obliging  head  clerk  at  the  government  emigration  office,  shows  the  number  of 
emigrants  who  have  taken  their  departure  from  this  port  for  all  foreign  ports  during 
each  month  in  the  past  year,  with  a classification  of  the  countries  to  which  they  be- 
longed. The  numbers  under  the  head  ‘^y  short  ships,’*  refer  to  those  who  have  pro- 
ceeded in  ships  which  have  not  come  under  the  inspection  of  the  government  officers. 
It  should  also  be  stated  that  the  classification  applies  only  to  steerage  passengers, 
cabin  passengers  being  exempt  from  the  operation  of  the  law  in  this  respect : — 

Other  By  Short 


Cabin.  English.  Scotch.  Irish.  Countries.  Total.  Ships. 

January 81  1,844  840  4,168  112  5,1>80  864 

February 22  2,287  694  10,026  274  18,322  1,110 

March 471  6,128  1,649  12,297  1,768  21,149  660 

April 212  4,818  821  20,008  8.081  27,936  1.128 

May 261  8,619  960  16,649  2,888  24,202  l.OOl 

June 144  1,616  620  18,906  2,617  18,748  1,627 

July 612  2,862  490  12,896  2,041  17,691  1,114 

August 612  2,206  624  14,122  1,180  18,694  1,744 

September 283  2.226  269  17,227  2,608  22,612  1.945 

October 266  1,880  686  1 2,418  2.278  1 7,472  1,066 

November 113  1,084  628  1,818  1,225  12.968  1,766 

December 91  605  896  1,606  480  3,167  1,614 


Totals. 2,924  29,889  7,416  144,110  20,387  208,726  16,747 


It  appears  from  this  return  that  the  total  number  of  passengers  who  took  their  de- 
parture hence  for  all  ports  during  the  past  year,  was  219,472,  <»f  whom  2,924  were 
cabin  passengers,  144,110  Irish,  28,989  English.  7,415  Scotch,  20,887  other  countries, 
(principally  German,)  the  remaining  number,  15,747,  being  composed  of  those  who 
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proceeded  in  " short  ships.**  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  more  than  one-half  of  this 
flood  of  emigration  was  supplied  by  Ireland.  The  majority  of  the  Irish  emigrants 
TO  to  America,  comparatively  few  being  amongst  the  adventurers  to  our  gold  colonies. 
In  the  conveyance  of  this  multitude  of  people  947  ships  were  employed,  of  an  ag- 
gregate tonnage  of  844,068  tons,  manned  by  crews  to  the  number  of  8,837  men. 


PROGRESS  OF  POPUUTION  IN  MISSOURI. 

A State  census  of  Missouri,  taken  in  the  year  T862,  compares  thus  with  the  leading 
items  of  the  census  of  1860  : — 


Whites.  Free.  Slares.  Total  cord.  Total  pop. 

1860  692,004  2,618  87,422  90,040  682,044 

1862  684,984  2,628  87,207  89,783  724,667 


This  shows  an  increase  of  42,930  whites,  and  a decrease  of  216  slaves  and  92  free 
blacks.  This  decrease,  as  well  as  that  of  Kentucky,  (4,000,)  is  probably  caused  by 
the  emigpration  to  Texas,  which  has,  during  the  last  few  seasons,  been  very  great. 


STATISTICS  OF  AGRICULTURE,  &c. 


AGRICULTURAL  STATISTICS  OF  MASSACBU8ETTS. 

The  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  baa 
has  been  laid  before  the  Massachusetts  Legislature.  We  gather  from  the  report  a few 
interesting  statistics  relative  to  the  more  important  staples  of  that  State : — 

Of  Indian  com  there  were  raised  in  the  year  1860,  2,296,866  bushels,  being  an  in- 
crease of  620,782  bushels  during  the  ten  years  preceding  1860.  The  average  yield  of 
com  in  1840  did  not  exceed  20  or  25  bushels  to  the  acre,  while  the  average  yield  at 
the  present  time  is  supposed  to  exceed  85  bushels.  Last  year  the  yield  was  probably 
10  per  <^nt  greater  than  io  1850.  The  tendency  of  farmers  for  the  last  ten  years  has 
been  to  cultivate  highly  small  quantities  of  land. 

The  yield  of  upland  bay  in  1850  was  488,228  tons,  showing  an  increase  of  about 
16,000  tons  in  the  total,  aud  a slight  increase  in  the  average  yield  per  acre,  making  it 
about  nine-tenths  of  a ton.  There  are  40,667  acres  of  salt  marsh  in  the  State,  wbidi 
produce  but  about  83,575  tons  annually,  or  three-fourths  >of  a ton  to  the  acre. 

The  yield  of  wheat  has  been  decreasing  for  some  years.  In  1840  this  crop  amount- 
ed to  101,178  bushels,  and  in  1850  to  28,487  bushels,  there  being  an  average  yield  per 
acre  of  about  18  bushels.  Of  rye,  441,208  bushels  were  raised  iu  1850,  and  453,705 
in  1840;  the  average  yield  per  acre  is  a little  more  than  14  bushels.  The  average 
yield  of  barley  is  21  bushels  to  the  acre.  It  is  not  as  extensively  cultivated  as  for- 
merly. Oats  averaged  80  bushels  to  the  acre  last  season,  the  total  produce  being 
1,210,238  bushels,  or  16.062  less  than  in  1840.  Of  potatoes,  it  is  estimated  that  about 
two  and  a half  million  bushels  are  produced  annually. 

The  cultivation  of  cranberries  is  becoming  an  important  branch  of  agriculture,  more 
than  100,000  bushels  having  been  gathered  during  the  past  season. 

The  number  of  acres  of  woodland  in  1860  was  896,460,  or  166,668  more  than  in 
1840,  showing  an  annual  increate  of  near  17,000  acres.  This  is  a remarkable  fact 
when  taken  in  connection  with  the  increase  of  population  throughout  the  State. 

The  improvement  in  breeding  stocks  continues  to  be  very  marked.  The  sheep 
brought  to  Smitbfield  market  now  average  80  lbs.,  and  the  neat  cattle  average  over 
800  lbs.  In  1850  there  were  162,91 1 cows  in  the  State  three  years  old  and  upward ; 
about  60,000  oxen  four  years  old  and  upward ; 76,703  steers  and  heifers  over  one  year, 
and  74,060  horses,  all  showing  a considerable  increase  except  heifers  and  steers. 

The  number  of  sheep  in  Massachusetts  in  1840  was  848,890,  in  1850  it  was  179,428. 
The  competition  of  the  Western  States  has  been  a chief  cause  in  producing  ibis  de- 
crease. The  merino  sheep  seems  to  be  most  esteemed  in  this  State. 

The  total  amount  of  the  property  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  is  now  $109,911, 
During  the  past  year  there  was  expended  in  premiums  and  gratuities,  which  were 
awarded  by  the  various  agricultural  societies,  |8,6I7. 

VOL.  XXIV. — KO.  V.  41 
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SXTBIT  OF  THE  DOHAIJI  OF  THE  UEITEE  STATES. 

The  fbllowiog  report  of  the  CommiaeioDer  of  the  Land  Office,  made  to  the  Secretaiy 
of  the  Interior,  and  submitted  to  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  21st  of  Mardi. 
1854,  by  the  President,  in  obedience  to  a resolution  of  that  body,  explains  a material 
error  as  to  the  prevalent  estimate  of  the  extent  of  the  public  domain.  The  letter  of 
the  Commissioner  is  as  follows ; — 

Gkkkral  Land  OrncK,  March  IS,  18S4. 

Sir  : — In  compliance  with  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  received 
in  your  letter  of  24  th  ult,  which  resolution  is  as  follows,  viz. : — 

Betolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be  re<|uested  to  cause  to  be  pre- 
pared, for  the  use  of  this  House,  tabular  statements  exhibiting — 

First  The  area  of  each  State  and  Territory,  expressed  in  square  miles  and  in 
acres ; 

Second.  The  extent  of  public  domain  now  remaining  in  each  State  and  Territory, 
expressed  in  acres ; 

^ird.  The  extent  of  public  domain  alienated  by  the  government  of  the  United 
States  in  each  State  and  Territory,  distinguishing  between  that  sold  for  a valuable 
consideration  and  that  given,  granted,  ceded,  or  conveyed  for  the  purposes  of  educa- 
tion, public  buildings,  internal  improvements,  and  miscellaneous  objects; — 

I have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a statement  containing  the  informatioo 
called  for : — 

By  the  former  statements  of  this  office,  the  whole  surface  of  the  pub- 
lic domain  is  made  to  cover 

By  the  statement  now  furnished 


Making  difference 

This  discrepancy  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  Oregon,  the  proposed 
Nebraska,  and  the  Indian  Territories,  are  set  down  in  the  former 

statement  as  containing ^ 

Which  was  in  accordance  with  an  estimate  of  the  public  domain  west 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  made  many  years  since  on  the  most  cor- 
rect maps  then  in  existence,  reduced  from  time  to  time  by  deducting 
the  estimated  surfaces  of  the  organized  Territories ; but  by  re- 
estimating  the  surface  according  to  the  improved  maps  of  the  day, 
and  the  new  divisions  thereof  by  the  recent  legislation  of  Congress 
and  the  bills  now  pending  before  that  body,  it  is  found,  as  now 
stated,  to  cover  only 


Leaving  difference 

From  which  deduct  a slight  error  in  the  old  statement,  made  in  re- 
ducing the  miles  to  acres  for  the  States  of  Illinois  and  Alabama  . . . 


Leaves  difference,  as  above 

With  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  WILSON,  OommlHkMMr. 

Hon.  B.  McGlkllajid,  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Aeras. 

1,812,184,919 

1,891,480,820 


220.'?04.599 


764,197,740 


643,498,120 


220,704,440 
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220.704.699 


PRINCIPAL  PRODUCTIONS  OF  JAVA. 

OOMPARATrVK  STATZirBirT  OF  THE  CROPS  OP  1860,  1851,  AND  1852,  MADE  PROM 
OFFICIAL  SOURCES. 

18ii  I8§1.  1810. 

Total  Crop.  Total  Crop.  Total  Crop. 


Coffee 983,479  1,148,937  1,024.662  pioik. 

Su;;ar 1,672,676  1,689,666  1,438.299  pieob. 

Indigo 1,060,116  874,748  796,966  Iba. 


125  lbs.,  Dutch  — 186  Iba,  English  — 1 Picul. 
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LAKE  SUPERIOR  COPPER  MIRING  STOCKS. 

We  give  below  a statemeot  of  thirty-four  compaDies,  showing  the  number  of  shares, 
amount  paid  in  on  each  shore,  par  value,  present  prices,  and  value  of  mmes. 

The  Detroit  Advertiser,  from  which  we  derive  this  statement,  indorses  it  as  being 
made  up  by  a person  well  acquainted  with  the  subject,  and  as  very  nearly  correct 


Boston  A Pittsburgh 

No  of 
Shares. 
6,000 

Amount 
paid  In 
18* 

Par 

Value. 

$111,000 

Present 

Prices. 

145 

Value 
of  Miue. 
$870,000' 

Minnesota 

8,000 

22 

66,000 

176 

526,000 

Copper  Falls 

10,000 

18 

130,000 

61 

610,000 

Morawest 

10,000 

16 

160,000 

25 

250,000 

North  American 

. 10,000 

17 

170,000 

76 

780,000 

Northwestern 

10,000 

18 

180,000 

20 

200,000 

Norwich 

20,000 

6 

100,000 

12 

240,000 

Forest 

10,000 

13 

180,000 

15 

160,000 

Dana 

20,000 

It 

86,000 

24 

50,000 

Toltec 

. 20,000 

4 

80,000 

124 

250,000 

Douglass  Houghton 

. 10,000 

6 

60,000 

8 

800,000 

Phcraiz 

10,000 

7 

70,000 

10 

100,000 

Winthrop 

. 20,000 

u 

25,000 

24 

50,000 

Iron  City. 

National 

. 10,000 

24 

26,000 

8 

80,000 

10,000 

3 

80.000  , 

82 

820,000 

Ohio  Trap  Rock 

. 6,000 

12 

72,000 

29 

174,009 

Windsor 

20,000 

2 

40,000 

6 

100.000 

Flint  Steel 

20,000 

U 

30,000 

6 

120,000 

Isle  Royale  

. 12,000 

8 

86,000 

21 

262,000 

Nebraska. 

20,000 

i 

10,000 

24 

70,000 

Portage 

. 20,000 

14 

80,000 

14 

280.000 

Algomah. 

. 20.000 

14 

80,000 

44 

90,000 

Ripley. 

. 40,000 

8 

120,000 

4 

160,000 

70,000 

Star 

. 10,000 

2 

20,000 

7 

Montezuma 

20,000 

4 

10,000 

10,000 

84 

70,000 

Manitou 

. 20,000 

4 

2 

40,000 

Meadow 

20,000 

1 

20,000 

4 

80.000 

Clark. 

20,000 

1 

20.000 

10 

200,000 

Glen 

20,000 

1 

20,000 

- 2 

40,000 

Rockland 

. 20,000 

1 

20,000 

12 

240,000 

Shawm  ut 

20,000 

1 

20,000 

2 

40,000 

Albion 

40,000 

5 

200,000 

7 

280,000 

Webster 

40,000 

2 

80,000 

24 

90,000 

Fulton 

. 100,000 

1 

100,000 

14 

162,000 

Total $2,240,000  ‘ $t, 038, 000 


IMPROVEMENT  IN  COTTON  GIN  SAWS. 

J.  H.  Watson,  of  Palmyra,  Ga,  has  applied  for  a patent  on  cotton  gin  saws.  The 
saws  now  in  common  use  for  cotton  gins  have  the  spaces  between  the  teeth  made  with 
acute  angular  bottoms,  which  is  the  cause  of  much  cotton  being  cut  or  napped,  and 
drawn  or  twisted  into  kinks.  They  are  also  the  cause  of  considerable  dimculty  in 
stripping  or  clearing  the  saws  by  the  brushes.  The  object  of  this  improvement  is  to 
obviate  the  above  evils;  the  spaces  therefore  between  the  teeth  of  the  improved  saws 
are  made  with  wide  bottoms  either  round  or  square — the  round  are  preferred.  This 
improvement  obviates  the  napping  of  the  cotton,  allows  it  to  be  easier  blown  off  from 
the  saws  by  the  brushes,  andfgins  it  taster  and  better. 
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PRODUCnOll  OF  SALT  III  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

In  compliance  with  a resolution  adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatiyes  on  the 
14th  of  December  1863,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  transmitted  to  that  body  on 
the  80th  of  Januaiy,  1854,  a report,  from  which  we  make  up  the  following  interesting 
statistics  on  the  number  of  salt  manufactories,  the  amount  of  capital  inrested  in  them, 
and  other  raluablo  information. 


It  appears  from  the  report  made  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  Census,  that  the 
whole  number  of  salt  manufactories  in  the  United  States,  whose  annual  product 


is  $500  or  upwards 

in  value. 

is  839. 

They  are 

dbtributed 

among  the  States  as 

Ibllowa : — 

EsUbllsb* 

Capital 

Av.  No.  of 

Av.  yearlj 
wages 

QaaoUty  Value  of  pro- 
produced.  duct  per 

meats. 

lofeated. 

haods. 

paid. 

Boahela. 

aaoum. 

Maine. ....  

8 

13,100 

4 

$1,080 

t9,700 

Massachusetts ... . . . 

9 

40,400 

85 

9,180 

98,850 

Connecticut ........ 

1 

4,000 

2 

504 

40.000 

5,600 

Now  York 

192 

819,950 

878 

299,876 

998,816 

Pennsylvania 

47 

168,860 

219 

619,100 

206,796 

Virginia 

40  1,269.900 

1,297 

824,900 

8,479,890 

700,466 

Florida 

1 

19,000 

8,470 

8 

1,728 

6,000 

Texas 

2 

16 

2,362 

8,000 

5.900 

Ohio 

82 

188,750 

167 

42,086 

650,350 

132,298 

Kentucky 

12 

128,400 

162 

17,828 

246.500 

67.826 

Illinois 

1 

2,600 

8 

720 

20,000 

6,000 

The  same  report  gives  the  quantity  and  value  of  salt  imported  from  1847  to  1863, 
and  the  duties  which  accrued  thereon,  as  follows  : — 


Years  ending— 

Dushela. 

Foreign  coat 

Croat  dotiea. 

June  80,  1847 

$898,602 

$585,280  20 

1848 

1,042,602 

208.500  40 

1849 

1,488,981 

287,796  20 

1860 

1,287,186 

247.437  20 

1851 

1,647,890 

209,678  00 

1862 

1,112,187 

222,427  40 

1858 

1,059,432 

211,886  40 

ToUl 

7,881,680 

1,922,905  80 

The  average  foreign  cost  was  11.58  cents  per  bushel.  Under  the  tariff  law  of  1S4S, 
salt  paid  a duty  of  20  cents  per  bushel.  To  show  the  difference  of  the  operation  of 
that  law  and  the  act  of  1846,  the  following  statement  is  useful : — 

From  July  1 to  December  1,  1846,  the  quantity  imported  was.. . . .bush.  1,993,112 


Its  value $210,218  00 

And  the  duties  thereon,  under  the  law  of  1842,  were 398,622  40 

From  Dec.  1, 1846,  to  June  80,  1847,  the  quantity  imported  was.  .bush.  6,242,396 

Its  value $683,289  00 

The  duties  on  it,  under  the  law  of  1846,  were 186,657  80 


MACHINE  FOR  SOFTENING  FLAX. 

Robert  Boyack,  of  Poughkeepsie,  New  York,  has  invented  an  improved  machine  fcf 
softening  flax.  The  improvements  consist  in  having  a vertical  reciprocating  piste, 
with  a slot  through  it,  which  works  between  two  pairs  of  fluted  rollers.  The  flax  to  be 
operated  upon  and  softened  passes  from  a feed  trough,  between  one  pair  of  the  fluted 
rollers  and  through  the  slot  in  the  reciprocating  plate,  and  from  thence  through  the 
other  pair  of  fluted  rollers.  The  reciprocating  plate  subjects  the  flax  to  a rubbing, 
frictional  action,  which  renders  it  soft  and  pliable,  without  injury  to  its  fiber.  Meas- 
ures have  been  taken  to  secure  a patent 
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COMSUMPnOlf  OF  COAL  III  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  following  statistics  from  the  Potts  ville  Mining  Journal  are  of  deep  interest  to 
all  those  who  use  coal  as  fuel  for  manufiscturing  purposes  or  domestic  use : — 

The  Journal  says : “ The  consumption  of  coal  does  not  increase  as  rapidly  as  was 
supposed.  In  1852  the  increase  was  less  than  18  per  cent,  and  left  a surplus  in  the 
market  In  1853  the  increased  supply  was  leas  than  9 per  cent  from  all  sources.  To 
this,  of  course,  is  to  be  attributed  the  high  price  of  coal  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
year;  but  taking  the  average  over  12  per  cent  it  will  reach  it.  We  see  no  good  rea- 
son to  believe  that  this  average  per  centage  in  the  demand  ia  likely  to  be  exceeded  the 
present  year,  which  would  require  aaJncrease  in  the  supply  of  about  623,000  tons  in 
1854,  from  all  sources,  to  keep  the  market  healthy. 

The  increased  supplv  can  easily  be  furnished  by  the  different  regions,  provided  dea- 
lers and  customers  will  come  forward  and  take  coal  earlv  in  the  spring. 

The  following  is  a summary  of  operations  in  Schuylkill  County : — 


Total  number  of  collieries 118 

Red  ash  colleries. 58 

White  ash  colleries. 55 

Number  of  operators 82 

Employed  at  collieries 9,’r92 

Miners’  houses  out  of  towns 2,756 

Whole  capital  invested  in  these  collienS^ ; 68,462,000 

By  individual  operators,  aoout 2,600,000 

Thickest  vein  worked  at  Heckscherville 80 

Smallest 2 


All  the  coal  lands  now  worked  in  Schuylkill  County  are  owned  by  six  corporations, 
and  about  sixty  individuals.  About  tweniy-five  of  the  owners  reside  in  i^oylkill 
County,  and  the  balance  abroad.  The  coal  rent  will  average  about  80c.  a ton.  The 
product  of  1853,  in  Schuylkill  County  was  2,551,603  tons.  This  would  give  an  in- 
come of  1765,480  to  the  landholders,  in  the  shape  of  rents  for  the  year. 


THE  NEW  JERSEY  ZINC  COMPANY. 

The  following  extract  from  the  last  annual  report  of  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company, 
furnishes  a summary  statement  of  the  production  of  the  dry  white  oxide  of  zinc  during 
the  years  1852  and  1858,  from  which  it  appears  **  That  the  total  production  of  1852 
was  2,425,506  lbs.,  and  that  of  the  year  1853,  4,048,415  lbs.,  being  an  increase  of  70 
per  cent  upon  the  preceding  year,  and  that  the  prc^uction  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  year  1853  was  increased  nearly  eighty  per  cent  upon  that  of  the  first  six  months. 

During  the  end  of  September  and  beginning  of  October,  the  works  were  stopped 
to  make  the  necessary  connections  between  the  new  engine,  machinery,  and  furnaces, 
which  accounts  for  the  comparatively  small  production  during  that  period,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  important  results  of  the  extension  of  the  works  is  most  satisfactorily 
illustrated  by  the  very  largely  increased  production  during  the  month  of  November, 
which  was  more  than  double  of  the  monthly  .average  of  the  entire  year. 

The  works  are  now  regularly  producing  at  the  same  rate,  over  150,000  lbs.  per  week, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  production  of  the  year  1854  will  amount  to 
eight  millions  of  pounds,  being  the  double  of  1853,  and  nearly  fourfold  that  of  the 
year  1852.  A favorable  feature  of  this  large  increase  of  production,  is  the  fact  that 
the  general  expenses  of  the  company  remain  the  same  as  before,  and  amount,  conse- 
quently, to  a greatly  reduced  per  centage  upon  the  enlarged  production.  Another 
gratifying  circumstance  is,  that  whilst  in  the  year  1852  the  proportion  of  the  2d  and 
3d  qualities  of  paint  was  fifteen  and  one-half  per  cent  upon  the  whole  production,  it 
amounted  to  only  five  and  one  half  per  cent  during  the  year  1858 ; in  fact,  so  much 
is  the  process  of  manufacture  improved,  that  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  strike 
the  No.  8 entirely  off  the  list  of  manufacture. 

The  report  exhibits  the  financial  condition  of  the  company  on  December  Ist,  1858, 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  business  yielded  during  the  year  ending  November 
80th.  1853,  a net  profit  of  $90,592  16. 

It  also  shows  the  present  surplus  of  assets  over  liabilities,  exclusive  of  the  10,111 
shares  of  reserved  stock,  to  be  $49,258  10,  consisting  of  bills  receivable  running  to 
maturity,  and  manufactured  sto^  and  materials  on  I^d,  valued  at  cash  prices. 
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BAG6IN6  FOR  MBRCHAROISE. 

The  following  communication,  coming,  eajs  the  New  Orleans  2)e//a,  from  m well- 
informed  source,  will  be  of  interest  to»many  of  our  readers : — 

The  stoppage  of  factories  in  the  West  where  Kentucky  bagging  is  made,  consequent 
upon  the  aavanced  value  of  hemp — putting  it  beyond  the  owner’s  power  to  priMooe 
the  article  at  present  prices — renders  it  a matter  of  grave  consideration  to  cottcm 
planters  whether  they  can  procure  a sufficiency  of  covering  to  bale  their  next  crop. 

Advices  from  Boston  report  that  a speculative  demand  from  England  existed  for 
India  b^ging,  and  prices  had  advanced  to  1 2^  cents  per  yard,  with  but  few  sellers  at 
that  price.  The  shipments  from  Calcutta  were  small — only  1 ,200  bales  known  to  be 
on  their  way  to  this  country.  Shipments  made  subsequent  thereto  could  not  arrive 
before  six  months. 


The  stock  in  Boston  is  estimated  to  be bales.  15,000 

“ New  Orleans 6,000 

**  Charleston  and  Savannah 1,000 

On  the  way  from  Calcutta 1,200 

Total 22,000 


Or  8.826,000  yards — only  sufficient  to  cover  1,400,000  bales  of  cotton.,. 

In  Charleston  and  Savannah,  India  bagging  is  the  only  description  used,  and  esti- 
mating their  proportion  of  tlie  next  crop  at  800,000,  only  sufficient  to  cover  600,000 
would  be  left  for  New  Orleans  and  Mobile. 

The  stock  of  Kentucky  bagging  here  and  in  the  West  is  estimated  at  40,000  bales, 
sufficient  to  cover  onljr  660,000  bales  of  cotton  leaving  a deficiencv  of  the  quantity 
requisite  for  960,000,  if  we  calculate  that  the  next  crop  will  reach  8,000,000  tadea 
The  crop  may  possibly  exceed  these  figures,  but  there  may  be  some  stock  of  bsgging 
in  the  country  to  make  up  for  such  an  excess. 

Kentucky  bagging  is  now  selling  at  1 8 cents.  At  the  present  value  of  hemp  it 
cannot  be  manufactured  under  14  cents ; the  sooner,  therefore,  it  grows  toll  remuner- 
ating price,  which  will  enable  the  manufacturers  in  Kentucky  to  commence  again,  the 
less  will  those  who  put  off  supplying  themselves  to  a late  period  have  to  pay  for  what 
they  may  require.  


METHOD  OF  TOUGHENING  GOUh 

Wolf  proposes,  in  the  " Practical  Hand-Book  for  Jewelers,”  to  fuse  the  brittle  gold 
in  a new  crucible,  and  when  melted,  to  throw  in  one  or  two  pieces  of  sulphur  of  the 
size  of  a pea,  to  shake  the  crucible  a little  with  the  tongs,  and  to  cast  it  rapidly  into  a 
heated  mold.  He  also  proposes  to  render  small  pieces  malleable  by  coating  them 
with  powdered  borax,  and  heating  them  in  the  blowpipe  flame  until  the  surface  com- 
mences fusion. 

Both  of  these  methods  are  resorted  to  at  the  United  States  Mint,  but  the  choice  of 
either  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  accompanying  metals  that  give  the  gold  its 
brittle  character.  When  there  is  a quantity  of  iron  present,  the  gold  is  fused  with  a 
mixture  of  sulphur,  potash,  and  soda,  which  will  remove  it  by  making  the  very  fusible 
mixture  of  sulphurets  of  iron  and  alkali.  If  tin,  arsenic,  or  antimony  be  present,  a good 
fliix  is  a mixture  of  bor^  soda,  and  saltpeter,  the  last  for  oxydizing  the  foreign  metals 
into  their  respective  acids,  the  soda  to  give  base  to  those  acids,  and  the  borax  to  col- 
lect the  slag.  In  both  these  cases,  a sand  or  clay  crucible  is  preferable  to  a black-lead 
pot,  in  which  last  the  graphite  acts  reducingly.  Where  lead  is  present  this  proce» 
may  partially  effect  its  removal ; but  it  is  more  completely  effected  during  quartation 
and  by  washing  the  fine  gold  thoroughly  with  hot  water,  after  ^tracting  we  silver  by 
nitric  acid.  Another  method  of  removing  lead  would  be  to  fuse  the  gold  with  a little 
saltpeter,  borax,  and  silica,  whereby  a fusible  slag  of  oxyde  of  lead  would  result,  and 
mignt  be  skimmed  from  the  surface  of  the  gold.  Palladium  and  platinum,  not  nnfoe> 
quently  present  in  California  ^old,  are  also  removed  by  the  nitric  acid  in  parting  silvo' 
from  gold.  Grains  of  iridosmin  have  been  observed  in  California  gold,  in  distinct  par- 
ticles, even  after  three  or  more  fusions,  and  seem  to  have  no  tendency  whatever  to 
enter  into  an  alloy ; but,  whiht  casting  such  gold,  these  particles  collect  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pot,  from  their  greater  specific  gravity,  and,  by  remelting  in  a small  crucible 
and  carefully  casting,  they  may  be  obtained  mixed  with  a small  quantity  of  gold.  The 
latter  is  dissolved  by  nitromdriatic  acid,  and  the  iridosmin  obtained  pure. 
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MERCANTILE  MISCELLANIES. 


WHARVES  ARD  WHARFAGE  AT  THE  PORT  OF  REW  TORE. 

The  corporation  of  the  citj  of  New  York,  according  to  the  statement  of  Controller 
Flagg,  has  an  interest  in  bulkheads,  wbarres,  and  piers  estimated  to  be  worth 
$8,250,000.  Of  this  amonnt,  the  total  valuation  on  the  East  River  is  estimated  at 
$1,829,000,  and  on  the  North  River  $1,429,000,  showing  a total  valuation  of 
$3,258,000.  Now,  the  gross  receipts  for  rents  of  wharves  and  piers,  Mr,  Flagg  thinksi 
should  be,  at  the  rate  of  8 per  cent,  equal,  on  the  capital  invested,  to  $260,000.  The 
actual  receipts  for  1853  were  onlj  $127,000  ; from  which  deduct  $87,000  expended 
for  repairs,  and  we  have  $90,000  as  the  net  proceeds — less  than  8 per  cent  on  the  es- 
timated value  of  the  piers  and  slips  belonging  to  the  city. 

The  controller  suggests  such  an  increase  of  the  rates  of  whar&ge  as  will  secure  a 
fair  remuneration  for  this  description  of  property,  under  the  belief  that  the  character 
of  New  York,  as  a desirable  shipping  port,  will  be  benefited  instead  of  injured. 
**  We  have,**  says  Mr.  Flagg,  **  adhered  to  low  rates  of  wharfage  to  keep  up  the  name 
of  the  cheapest  port  on  the  continent,  until  we  have  literally  run  the  shipping  into 
the  mud.” 

The  following  statement  of  the  rates  of  wharfage  in  several  ports  of  the  Union,  as 
compared  with  the  port  of  New  York,  is  given  by  Mr.  Flagg,  the  contniUer,  in  the  api 
pendix  to  his  report  It  illustrates  his  position  in  regard  to  the  low  rate  of  wharfage 
in  New  York,  and  contains  facts  that  will  be  new  to  many : — 

SATES  or  WH  Aar  AGE  IS  THE  PRINOIPAL  FORTS  OF  THE  UNION. 

The  rates  of  wharfage  on  employed  vessels  in  the  city  of  New  York  is  but  a small 
fraction  on  the  average  of  what  is  charged  in  nearly  every  other  port  in  the  Union, 
and  also  in  foreign  ports,  either  on  the  vessels  or  cargo,  or  on  both.  A few  cases  out 
of  a multitude  will  serve  to  illustrate  this  subject  and  set  it  in  a clear  light,  and  also 
tend  to  show  the  inadequate  compensation  owners  of  piers  in  the  city  of  New  York 
now  receive. 

The  sloop  Tecumseh,  of  Rhode  Island,  70  tons  register,  and  carries  700  barrels,  dis- 
charged her  cargo  on  pier  No.  11  North  River,  and  paid  62|  cents  for  one  day’s  wharf- 
age, the  legal  rate.  For  the  privilege  of  discharging  a similar  cargo  on  one  of  the 
piers  in  Rhode  Island,  she  paid  the  regular  wharf-tax  of  two  cents  per  barrel,  or  $14 
for  the  cargo. 

The  ship  Vicksburgh,of  New  York,  468  toqs  register,  and  carries  1,700  bales  cotton, 
discharged  her  whole  cargo  on  pier  Na  4 North  River  in  2|  days,  using  horse- power 
for  the  purpose.  To  remove  this  cotton,  a horse  and  cart  were  requir^  to  come  on 
the  pier  four  hundred  times,  four  large  or  five  small  bales  constituting  a load.  For 
this  entire  use  of  the  pier  she  paid  three  days’  wharfage,  at  $1  62|  per  day,  or  $4  874 
in  all,  being  the  legal  rate.  In  Baltimore  she  would  be  required  to  pay  about  fifty 
doUars,  in  Boston  sixty-eight,  in  Charleston,  Mobile,  or  New  Orleans,  about  the  same 
as  in  Boston. 

The  coal-barge  Anthracite,  of  Philadelphia,  49  tons  register,  discharged  her  whole 
cargo  of  70  tons  of  coal  on  pier  No.  4,  North  River,  in  ten  hours,  by  horse-power,  using 
blocks,  one  of  which  was  screwed  into  the  pier,  and  also  tackle  for  the  purpose.  To 
discharge  this  cargo,  the  horse  used  was  required  to  traverse  a distance  oi  seventy  feet 
each  time  an  iron  tub  with  coal  was  raised  from  the  barge  to  the  cart ; and  as  nine 
tubs  of  coal  make  a ton  and  fill  the  cart,  the  horse  therefore  traversed  on  the  surface 
of  the  pier,  which  was  covered  with  pine  plank,  in  drawing  and  retumiug,  eighteen 
times  to  eacli  ton,  over  a space  of  seventy  feet,  or  630  times  drawing  and  680  times 
returning,  to  discharge  her  cargo  of  seventy  tons  of  coal.  In  addition  to  this,  a horse 
and  cart  were  required  to  come  on  the  pier  seventy  times  to  remove  the  coal  For 
this  whole  use  of  the  pier  she  paid  one  days  wharfage,  fifty  cents,  being  the  legal  rate. 
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^erecttUiU  MucMmkia. 

Id  BottoD  the  would  have  to  pay  twenty-five  cents  per  too,  or  |17  26  in  all,  for  the 
privileee  of  discharging  a eimUar  cargo.  The  harbor  master  received  from  the  captain 
of  this  oarge,  for  bis  own  use  and  benefit,  the  legal  fee  of  two  dollars,  for  simply  di* 
reeling  him  to  take  his  barge  into  her  berth. 

The  owners  of  steamboat  lines  and  tow-boats  now  rent  a large  number  of  piers  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  for  their  exclusive  use,  for  which  they  pay  nearly  twice  as  much 
as  these  piers  would  produce  if  thrown  open  to  all  vessels,  and  the  legal  rate  of  wharf- 
age only  exacted. 

All  vessels  pay  wharfage  according  to  their  registered  tonnage  at  the  custom  house, 
which,  from  some  erroneous  system  used  in  the  measurement,  does  not  give  their  true 
burden.  Most  vessels  will  carry  from  one-third  to  one-half  more  tons,  of  either  mea» 
urement  or  heavy  goods,  than  they  register  at  the  custom  house,  llie  law  now  in 
being  designed  that  they  should  pay  according  to  their  actual  burden,  but  it  has  been 
found  impracticable  to  carry  it  out 


THB  BRITISH  ACT  Oil  THE  C0ASTI1I6  TRADE. 

The  act  of  the  British  Parliament  to  admit  foreign  ships  to  the  coasting  trade,  re- 
ceived the  royal  assent  in  April,  1854,  and  has  been  printed. 

It  repeals  the  152d  and  IQlst  sections  of  the  16th  and  17th  of  Victoria,  c.  107,^ 
enables  the  Queen  to  exercise  retaliatory  powers,  as  in  the  824th  and  two  foHowiiw 
sections  of  the  same  act  This  act  destroys  “ the  last  rag  of  protection,”  as  stated, 
providing  by  the  second  clause  that  every  foreign  ship  which,  after  the  passing  of  the 
act,  is  employed  for  carrying  goods  or  passengers  coastwise  from  one  part  of  the  U nited 
Kingdom  to  another,  or  from  the  Channel  Islands  to  the  United  Kingdom,  or  from  the 
United  Kingdom  to  any  of  the  said  islands,  or  from  any  of  them  to  any  other  of  them, 
or  from  any  part  to  any  other  part,  **  shall  be  subject,  as  to  stores  for  the  use  of  the 
crew,  and^  m all  other  respects,  to  the  same  laws,  rules  and  regulations,  to  which 
British  ships  when  so  employed  are  now  subject.”  Further,  by  the  8d  sectioo  it  is 
enacted  that  foreign  ships  employed  in  the  coasting  trade  shall  not  be  subject  to  higher 
rates  than  British  ships,  and  with  respect  to  passengers  it  is  stated  to  be  expe^ent  to 
provide  for  the  safety  of  passenger  steamers ; and  it  is  enacted  by  the  concluding  pro- 
vision that  every  foreign  steam  vessel  carrying  passengers  from  one  place  to  another 
on  the  coast  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  the  Channel 
Islands,  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  steam  navigation  act,  1851.  The 
coasting  trade  is  now  thrown  open  to  foreign  vessels  in  the  same  manner  as  British 
diipa. 


THE  SHIP.MASTERS  OF  MAI5E. 

The  Slate  of  Maine  says,  the  business  of  a ship-master  has  become  a leading  pro- 
fession in  Maine.  This  gallant  class  of  men,  always  most  respectable,  has  rapidly 
grown  into  distinction  and  importance  within  the  last  few  years.  In  1860,  Maine  had 
'928  clergymen,  659  physicians,  and  560  lawyers — and  these  professions  are  all 
crowded.  The  average  compensation  of  the  clergy  of  Maine  will  not  exceed  $40  per 
month,  and  that  of  the  physicians  and  lawyers  will  not  exceed,  on  an  average,  $50 
per  month,  or  $600  a year. 

Our  ship- masters  are  now  far  better  paid  than  any  class  of  men  in  the  State.  In 
1858,  Maine  put  to  sea  865  vessels  of  all  descriptions — nearly  one-half  of  them  ships 
of  the  larger  class.  Each  of  these  vessels  has  to  be  supplied  with  a master — calling, 
at  least,  800  young  men  in  a single  year  from  Maine  into  active  and  profitable  em- 
ployment— requiring  as  high  a degree  of  practical  sagacity,  physical  ener^,  and 
Dusiness  talent  as  is  demanded  in  any  other  trade  or  profession  among  us.  We  have 
known  young  men,  graduates  of  college  and  educated  to  the  bar,  leave  that  profession 
to  take  charge  of  vessels,  and  retire  with  a competency  in  early  life,  with  far  better 
health  and  more  knowledge  of  the  world  than  they  could  have  obtained  in  their 
former  pursuit 

So  great  is  the  demand  for  ship-masters,  and  so  rapid  is  promotion,  that  a much 
younger  class  of  men  reach  the  command  than  formerly.  Our  ship-masters  very  often 
own  a share  in  the  ship,  and  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  c''ropen8ation  to  the  master, 
share  a portion  of  the  profits  of  the  voyage.  By  such  a union  of  capital  and  skill, 
our  shipping  is  materiaJUy  enhanced  in  value. 
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TflS  Busmss  OF  nw  tori  aid  bostoi. 

Air.  Hasull,  the  present  editor  of  the  Boetoo  Transcriptf  has  had  some  expe- 
rience as  a merchant  He  writes  thus  of  two  of  the  leading  commercial  cities  of  the 
Union: — 

In  view  of  the  great  superiority  of  New  York,  it  miy  be  asked.  Is  she  not  destined 
to  finally  swallow  up  the  trade  of  Boston  I To  which  we  answer,  that  if  the  trade  of 
this  city  was  mainly  foreign  C^merce,  there  might  be  some  dai^er  of  this  result 
But  such  is  not  the  fact  The  foreign  trade  of  Boston  sinks  into  insignificance  when 
compared  with  its  domestic  Commerce.  It  was  estimated,  a few  years  since,  at  two 
hundred  million,  and  now  must  be  much  mor^,  and  probably  in  amount  would  ap- 
proach two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  million.  It  is  this  vast  trade  in  our 
domestic  productions  that  makes  Boston  what  she  is,  and  this  portion  of  our  business 
is  increasing  at  an  unprecedented  rate.  And  we  cannot  think  that  there  is  much 
danger  of  decline  in  a cit^  that  shows  an  increase  of  nearly  $20,000,000  in  taxable 
property  in  one  year,  a gam  of  ten  per  cent  a year  in  tonnage,  and  a like  increase  in 
tiie  amount  of  foreign  imports.  The  increase  of  business  at  Boston  is  probably  rapid 
enough  to  be  healthy  and  sound;  while  the  great  inflation  of  the  business  at  bew 
York,  the  tremendous  extravagance  and  speculation  incident  thereto,  may  result,  at 
no  very  distant  period,  in  a general  crash,  which  will  spread  ruin  all  around.  Then 
Brnton,  being  under  snug  sail,  will  be  all  the  better  off  for  not  being  so  inflated.  We 
think  that  this  consideration  should  comfort  our  citizens  when  they  see  the  vast 
strides  of  New  York  in  business,  and  warn  them,  while  they  are  urgent  for  tlie  ad- 
vancement of  their  cit^,  to  avoid  that  recklessness  and  wildness  of  speculation  which 
must  prove  disastrous  in  the  end. 


EXTRiVAOAIT  EXPEIDITURES : A HINT  TO  MERCHANTS. 

One  of  the  most  mischievous  phrases  in  which  a rotten  morality,  says  a newspaper 
pai^raph — a radically  false  and  vicious  public  sentiment,  disguise  themselves,  is  that 
which  characterizes  certain  indivividuals  as  destitute  of  financial  capacity.  A kind, 
amiable,  generous,  good  sort  of  man,”  so  runs  the  varnish,  ^ but  utterly  unqualified 
for  the  management  of  bis  own  finances,  a mere  child  in  everything  relating  to  mon- 
ey,” Aa, — meaning  that,  with  an  income  of  £300  a year,  he  persisted  in  spending 
£600;  or,  with  an  income  of  £500,  he  regularly  spent  £1,000,  according  to  bis  ability 
to  run  in  debt,  or  the  credulity  of  others  in  trusting  him.  The  world  is  full  of  people 
who  canT  imagine  why  they  don’t  prosper  like  their  neighbors,  when  the  real  obsta- 
cle is  in  their  own  extravagance  and  heedless  ostentation.  The  young  clerk  marries 
and  takes  a bouse,  which  be  proceeds  to  furnish  quite  as  expensively  as  be  can  afibrd ; 
and  then  his  wife,  instead  of  taking  to  helping  nim  to  earn  a livelihood  by  doing  her 
own  work,  must  have  a hired  servant  to  help  her  tp  spend  bis  limited  earnings.  Ten 
years  afterward  you  will  find  him  struggling  on  under  a double  load  of  debts  and 
children,  wondering  why  the  luck  was  always  against  him,  while  his  friends  regret  bis 
“ unhappy  destitution  of  financial  ability.”  Had  they  from  the  first  been  frank  and 
honest,  be  need  not  have  been  so  unlucky.  Through  every  grade  of  society  this  vice 
of  inordinate  expenditure  insinuates  itself.  Let  a man  have  a genius  for  spending,  and 
whether  his  income  is  a guinea  a day  or  a guinea  a minute,  it  is  equally  certain  to 
prove  inadequate.  If  dining,  wining,  cigarring,  and  party-giving  wont  help  him  through 
it,  building,  gaming,  and  speculation  will  be  sure  to. 


MERCANTILE  HONOR. 

We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  the  Hon.  Winslow  S.  Pierce,  who  went  from.  Illinois 
to  California  several  years  since,  and  who,  by  industry  and  economy — notwithstanding 
losses  by  fires  at  two  or  three  different  times,  which  swept  away  nearly  all  his  earn- 
ings— having  secured  a small  amount  of  the  valuable  dust  of  the  country,  has  returned 
and  honorably  paid  both  principal  and  interest  of  debts  contracted  in  this  city  eight 
or  nine  years  ago,  which,  by  reason  of  misfortunes  in  business,  he  has  been  before  en- 
tirely unable  to  meet  We  are  happy  to  record  this  instance  of  mercantile  integrity, 
and  wish,  for  the  honor  of  human  nature,  that  such  occurrences  were  not  so  rare. 
^Journal, 
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SlBCUnOI  OF  A BAIKRUPT  Iff  BiUBmm* 

The  following  account  of  an  occurrence  which  took  place  in  Hamburgh  is  oopieA 
firom  a r^nt  number  of  the  London  Diipateh,  How  would  rach  a course  answer  m 
any  of  our  commercial  cities  f The  account  says : — 

▲t  noon,  just  as  the  Exchange — crowded  with  merchants — presented  its  bnsieit 
aspect,  two  drummers  in  the  civic  uniform  came  up  and  rolled  their  drums  for  the 
roace  of  ten  minutes,  causing  a great  commotion  lx>th  within  and  out  of  the  Bourse. 
While  this  was  going  on,  workmen  were  seen  over  the  principal  gateway  of  the  build- 
ing elevating  a black  board,  on  which  was  painted  in  white  letters  the  name  of  a 
merchant  of  the  city  who  had  lately  suspended  payment  and  absconded  with  all  his 
assets.  When  the  name  had  been  fairly  set  up,  a bell  called  the  “ shand  glocke,*  or 
shame  bell,  only  rung  on  such  occasions,  was  sounded  for  two  hours  from  a tower  of 
the  Bourse.  This  penalty  of  disgrace,  called  the  **  execution  of  a fraudulent  bankrupt” 
is  ordained  by  a law  which  can  be  traced  to  the  14th  century,  when  the  Hanseatic 
league  was  at  the  hight  of  its  greatness.  At  that  period,  however,  the  bank- 
rupt's patent  of  citizenship  ahd  his  certificate  as  a merchant,  were  also  burnt  hj  the 
hangman. 


COMMERCIAL  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  OfflOff. 

The  onion  is  worthy  of  notice  as  an  extensive  article  of  consumption  in  this  country. 
It  is  largely  cultivated  at  home,  and  is  imported,  to  the  extent  of  seven  or  eight  hun- 
dred tons  a year,  from  Spain  and  Portugal.  But  it  rises  in  importance  when  we  con- 
sider that  in  these  latter  countries  it  forms  one  of  the  common  and  universal  supports 
of  life.  It  is  interesting,  therefore,  to  know  that,  in  addition  to  the  peculiar  navor 
which  first  recommends  it,  the  onion  is  remarkably  nutritious.  According  to  my 
analyses,  the  dried  onion-root  contains  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  per  cent  of  gluten. 
It  ranks  in  this  respect  with  the  nutritious  pea  and  the  gram  of  the  East.  It  is  not 
merelv  as  a relish,  therefore,  that  the  wayfaring  Spaniard  eats  bia  onion  with  his 
bumble  crust  of  bread,  as  he  sits  by  the  refreshing  spring ; it  is  because  experience 
has  long  proved  that,  like  the  cheese  of  the  English  laborer,  it  helps  to  sustain  bis 
strength  also,  and  adds,  beyond  what  its  bulk  would  suggest,  to  the  amount  of  nour- 
ishment which  his  simple  meal  supplies. — The  Chemistry  of  Common  Life, 


THE  ARTICLE  OF  COMMERCE,  QUININE. 

This  famous  medicine,  says  the  Commercial  Bulletin,  with  which  the  people  of 
New  Orleans  have  become  so  well  acquainted,  has  been  taken  into  consideration  hj 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  his  proposed  revision  of  the  tarift  At  one  time  it 
was  classed  in  the  list  of  free  articles,  but  subsequently  it  was  excluded,  and  the 
proposition  is  now  to  increase  the  duty  upon  it.  Heretofore  this  drug,  so  universally 
used,  was  subject  to  a duty  of  20  per  cent — the  proposed  scheme  would  raise  it  to 
25  per  cent.  It  is  computed  that  about  800,000  ounces  are  consumed  annually  in  the 
United  States;  but  if  it  is  used  elsewhere  in  anything  like  the  ratio  it  was  used  in 
this  city  last  summer,  the  consumption  will  greatly  exceed  that  quantity.  There  are 
two  manufactories  of  the  article  in  this  country,  and  they  have  grown  ri^  at  the  boai- 
ness.  The  domestic  article  is  far  inferior  to  the  imported  drug. 


EFFECTS  OF  THE  EARLY  CLOSING  MOVEMENT  IN  LONDON. 

The  early  closing  movement  in  London  has  given  rise  to  a change  in  the  customs 
of  busiuess  in  a difierent  direction.  The  Bank  of  England  has  given  notice  that  from 
the  let  of  March  the  time  of  opening  will  be  10  o'clock,  one  hour  later  than  formerly. 
The  result  of  this  measure,  it  is  stated  in  London  journals,  will  be  twofold : it  will 
enable  the  senior  employees  to  live  further  out  of  town  than  they  now  do,  or  will  take 
them  from  their  families  at  a more  convenient  hour ; and  it  will  enable  the  juniors  to 
partake  of  the  advantages  which  hitherto  have  been  only  afforded  to  those  above  them. 
The  junior  clerk  will  now  be  able  to  live  three  or  four  miles  out  of  London,  and  walk 
to  his  business  in  the  morning — a change  by  which  he  will  gain  both  air  and  exercise, 
and,  as  their  consequences,  health.  In  another  point  of  view  the  benefit  will  be  great ; 
the  public  will  have  their  business  transacted  within  a smaller  space  of  time. 
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THE  BOOK  TRADE. 


1.  — MerrimaCf  or  Life  at  the  Loom.  A Tale  by  Day  Kellogg  Lee,  author  of  “ Sum- 

merfieUl,or  Life  ou  a Farm,”  and  ‘The  Master  Builder, or  Life  at  a Trade”  12mo,y 
pp.  853.  New  York  : Redfield. 

This  volume  is  in  the  form  of  an  auto-biography.  The  principal  character  relates 
her  own  experience.  She  belonged  to  a family  in  Salem,  whose  home  was  early 
broken  up,  by  the  loes  of  property  and  death  of  her  parents.  The  secrmd  one  laid  in 
Massachusetts.  After  relating  the  events  of  her  childhood,  and  the  efforts  put  forth 
to  gain  her  own  livelihood,  she  gives  her  history  as  one  of  the  operatives  in  the  Mills 
at  Merrimac.  Her  life  at  the  loom  is  very  pleasantly  set  forth,  presenting  to  the 
reader  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  resulting  from  the  circumstances  which  sur- 
round the  factory  girl.  The  boolr  gives  an  insight  into  the  life  of  this  portion  of  the 
community,  pointing  out  the  temptations  which  allure  the  unwise  and  unsuspecting, 
and  showing  the  success  which  attends  those,  however  exposed,  whose  characters  are 
based  on  high  moral  principle.  The  narrative  is  well  tola.  Many  incidents  connect- 
ed with  her  own  family,  and  the  history  of  others,  add  to  the  interest  of  the  book,  and 
make  it  acceptable  to  the  reader. 

2.  — The  Poetical  Worke  of  William  H,  C,  Hornner.  2 vols.,  12mo.,  pp.  374  and  873. 
New  York : Redfield. 

It  is  not  often  that  two  volumes  of  poetry,  by  the  same  author,  issue  from  the  press 
at  once.  Must  writers  of  verse  are  extremely  modest  in  the  extent  of  their  publica- 
tions, and  come  before  the  public  quite  daintily,  as  if  it  was  a fearful  personage  to 
meet  face  to  face.  We  like  the  bold,  manly  courage  of  Mr.  Hosraer,  in  presenting  to 
us  in  a compact  form  the  various  poetical  effusions  from  his  pen,  some  of  which  have 
been  so  long  floating  in  the  columns  of  the  newspaper  press.  The  volumes  are  such 
as  to  give  an  honorable  reputation  to  any  author,  more  especially  in  this  instance  will 
they  increase  the  flattering  reputation  their  author  enjoys  as  a poet  The  contents  of 
the  first  volume  consist  of  the  more  lengthy  and  severe  poems  of  Mr.  Hosmer,  while 
the  latter  comprises  occasional  poems,  historic  scenes,  martial  lyrics,  songs  and  ballads^ 
funeral  echoes,  sonnets,  Ac.  The  versification  is  easy,  flowing,  and  polished,  rich  in 
thought,  and  possessing  man^  sparkling  passages.  These  volumes  must  meet  with 
extensive  favor  from  the  public. 

8. — The  Shores  of  the  Black  Sea  in  (he  Autumn  of  IB52 : With  a Voyage  down  the 
Volga,  and  a Tour  through  the  Country  of  the  Don  Cossacks.  By  Lawbewce  Ou- 
PHANT.  From  the  Third  London  edition.  12mo.,  pp.  266.  New  York  : Redfield. 
The  reader  will  at  once  conceive  the  importance  to  be  attached  to  this  volume,  by 
considering  that  those  provinces  of  the  Black  Sea  which  Russia  has  appropriated  to 
herself  within  the  last  sixty  years,  coInpo^e  a territory  as  extensive  as  I’urkey  in  Eu- 
rope, to  which  they  formerly  belonged.  The  shores  of  the  Volga  also,  through  which 
the  author  passed,  form  the  granary  of  the  Russian  Empire.  The  narrative  conveys 
very  full  information  relative  to  the  character  of  -he  people,  the  resources  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  power  and  efficiency,  or  ineflSciency,  of  the  Russian  government  in  that 
portion  of  the  continent.  At  tins  time,  when  a war  which  will  test  all  the  resources  of 
Russia  is  so  imminent,  this  volume  cannot  fail  to  be  read  with  satir^faction  by  all  who 
feel  an  interest  in  the  most  momentous  affairs  of  the  world. 


ij^Classie  and  Bistorie  Portraits.  By  James  Baucx.  12mo.,pp.862.  New  York: 

J.  S.  Redfield. 

We  find  in  this  book  the  characteristics  of  those  personages  of  antiquity,  classical 
and  historical,  and  those  of  a later  period,  who  in  their  age  and  country  have  made 
themselves  either  illustrious  or  infamous,  according  to  their  virtues  or  vices.  Ihe  com- 
piler differs  in  his  sketches  as  far  as  possible  from  ihe  oft-told  history  of  their  lives, 
having  collected  from  every  source  available  to  him,  a description  of  the  personal  ap- 
pearance, manners,  and  private  habits  and  taf-tes  of  those  famed  on  the  page  of  history. 
The  ideas  of  beauty  which  have  prevailed  in  different  ages  and  countriea  are  discussed, 
and  references  to  painting,  sculpture,  and  the  kindred  arts  are  introduced,  which  tend 
to  make  the  book  instructive  and  interesting. 
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6. — 2%e  Divine  ChotaeUr  VindieeAed,  A Review  of  eome  of  the  principal  features  of 
Rev.  Dr.  K Beechke’s  recent  work,  entitled  “ The  Conflict  of  Ages,  or  the  Qreai 
Debate  on  the  Moral  Relations  of  God  and  Man.**  By  Rev.  Mosss  Ballou.  12aiOi., 
pp.  41S.  New  York:  Redfield. 

The  author  of  this  volume,  in  his  examination  of  the  work  of  Dr.  K Beecher,  does 
not  come  before  the  public  in  the  light  of  a mere  disputant,  desirous  chiefly  of  a theo- 
logical combat,  but  as  one  seeking  for  the  truth  on  the  great  point  under  consideratioa, 
and  desirous  of  exposing  errors  in  the  work  which  now  takes  a foremost  position  in  the 
investigation.  The  author  entertains  those  ameliorated  views  of  the  Divine  Character 
and  relations  to  man,  which  are  so  worthy  of  one  who  regards  the  affections  as  more 
noble  than  the  passions,  and  forgiveness  as  a higher  trait  than  revenge.  His  opinioiiB 
are  urged  with  ability  and  force,  and  should  be  studied  by  all  who  have  read  the  other 
work,  or  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  general  subject 

6. ^Ji  Child e History  of  England,  By  Charles  Dioksxs.  YoL  2.  16ma,  pp.  807. 

New  York;  Harper  a Brothers. 

This  book  contains  the  history  of  England  from  the  reign  of  Henry  V to  the  rev- 
olution of  1688.  This,  as  well  as  volume  one,  is  finely  adapted  for  the  reading  of 
children ; it  is  written  in  an  attractive  form,  and  will  lead  the  young  mind  to  acquire 
a taste  for  historical  composition,  if.  they  have  not  a natural  love  of  it  **  Dickens,” 
with  his  matchless  power  of  description,  certainly  possesses  the  fiiculty  of  interesti^ 
the  young.  The  characters  who  lived  and  flourished  within  the  period  of  which  this 
book  treats,  the  scenes,  which  include  an  account  of  the  Reformation,  and  the  events 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  though  so  familiar  to  the  general  reader,  are  invested  witfi 
new  interest  from  the  pen  of  this  distinguished  author.  This  history  will  be  a valua- 
ble addition  to  a juvenile  library. 

7.  — Carlington  Castle:  A Tale  of  the  Jesuits.  By  C.  G.  H,  author  of  “The  Curate 

of  Linwood,”  “ Amy  Harrington,’*  “ Norman  Leshe,”  «tc.  12mo.,  pp.  884.  New  York : 
Bunce  <k  Brothers. 

Thisatoiy,  the  leading  events  of  which,  we  are  told,  are  true,  presents  a thriliiog 
picture  of  the  sufferings  and  trials  of  one  whose  tender  frame  might  well  have  yielded 
to  a frightful  accumulation  of  horrors,  had  not  an  abiding  faith  and  an  exalted  moral 
courage  preserved  her  through  her  trials.  It  is  impossible  to  become  acquainted  with 
• instances  of  such  lofty  fortitude  as  evinced  by  the  heroine  of  this  book  without  a thrill 
of  admiration ; and  it  is  also  impossible  to  read  of  the  atrocities  and  cruelties,  both 
physical  and  mental,  that  were  inflicted  upon  her,  without  a feeling  of  almost  vebC' 
meat  indignation. 

8.  — Spiritual  Progress  ; or  Instructions  in  the  Divine  Life  of  the  SouL  From  the 
French  of  Fenelon  and  Madame  Goyon.  Intended  for  such  as  are  desirous  to 
count  all  things  but  loss  that  they  may  win  Christ  Edited  by  James  W.  MetcalL 
12mo.,  pp.  848.  New  York  : M.  W.  Dodd. 

This  work  is  intended  to  be  simply  devotional,  and  matter  of  a purely  sectarian  or 
controversial  character  has  been,  as  far  as  possible,  omitted . It  contains  tlie  Spiritual 
Letters  of  Fenelon,  and  a Short  and  Easy  Method  of  Prayer  by  Madame  Guyoo ; 
besides  “A  Concise  View  of  the  Way  to  God,  and  of  the  State  of  Union,**  by  the 
latter. 

9.  — January  and  June.  Being  Out-door  Thinkings  and  Fire-side  Musings.  By  Bxaii. 
F.  Taylor.  12mo..  pp.  281.  New  York  : Samuel  Hueston. 

This  book  is  prettily  illustrated.  It  U filled  with  sketches  on  various  subjects,  aome 
in  verse,  others  in  prose.  They  are  the  jottings  down  of  thoughts  by  the  way-side 
' and  fire- side,  gracefully  and  pleasantly  written.  A spirit  of  love  and  harmony  with 
nature  characterizes  its  pages,  which  added  to  their  pure  and  lofty  sentiments,  renders 
the  book  attractive  as  well  as  meritorious. 

10.  — Traces  of  the  Roman  and  Moor;  or  Twice  trodden  Tracks  Through  Lombardy 
and  the  Spains.  By  a Bachelor.  12mo.  pp.  460.  New  York:  Lamport,  Blake- 
man  & Co. 

A very  pleasant  and  agreeable  book  of  travel,  embracing  descriptions  of  those 
splendid  natious,  who,  overrunning  in  their  turn  lK>th  the  uortbem  part  of  Italy  and 
Spain,  left  such  vestiges  in  these  countries  as  will  ever  be  easily  recognized  in  the 
“ Traces  of  the  Roman  and  the  Moor.”  The  volume  is  handsomely  printed,  and  has  a 
beautifuUy  engraved  view  of  Seville. 
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11.  — The  Life  of  Harman  Blennerhatsett.  Oomprisiog  ad  Authentic  narrative  of  the 
Burr  Expedition ; and  containing  many  additional  facta  not  heretofore  published. 
By  William  H.  Safford.  12mo.,  pp.  289.  Cincinnati:  Moore,  Anderson,  Wil- 
stach  Keys. 

The  author  has  collected  all  that  was  available  with  rerard  to  the  earlier  fortunes 
of  Blennerhassett,  and  the  motives  which  probably  induced  him  to  seek  a home  in  the 
New  World.  It  has  been  the  subject  of  much  comment  and  curiosity;  various  con- 
jectures have  arisen,  both  favorable  and  otherwise,  touching  his  early  history.  What 
should  have  led  one  of  such  noble  descent  and  literary  attainments  to  renounce  the 
hereditary  honors  consequent  upon  family,  for  the  secluded  life  of  an  unpretending 
Republican  ? The  design  of  this  volume  **  is  to  strip  the  subject  of  the  mysterious- 
oess  which  ignorance,  willful  prejudice,  or  a love  of  the  marvelous,  has  thrown  around 
it,”  and  to  show  what  he  was,  and  reveal  to  the  reader  the  acts  and  character  of  the 
man.  This  the  author  seems  to  have  done  fairly,  without  (creening  the  faults,  or  ex- 
aggerating the  virtues  of  either  Blennerhassett  or  Burr,  with  whom  the  subject  of  the 
bwk  was  po  unfortunately  connected.  An  interesting  account  of  the  Burr  Expedition 
is  given.  The  book  can  m commended,  aside  from  its  biography,  for  the  historical  in- 
terest it  affords.  It  is  interesting  and  instructive. 

12.  — Gusiavus  Lindorm  : or  “ Lead  us  not  into  Temptation.” — By  Emilib  F.  Carlbx, 
author  of  “One  Year  of  Wedlock,”  “ The  Bride  of  Omberg,”  etc.,  with  a preface  to 
her  American  readers,  by  the  Author.  From  the  original  Swedbh,  by  Ell^rt  Perce. 
12mo.,  pp.  843.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner. 

^ Thu  is  another  of  a series  of  translations,  iVom  the  works  of  a Swedish  authoress 
distinguished  for  purity  of  style  and  sentiment,  and  rare  simplicity  in  descriptions  of 
home  life.  Mrs.  Carlen  is  the  wife  of  a Swedish  clergyman,  is  just  beginning  to  be 
known  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  A writer  remarks:  **  At  home  she  is  more  cele- 
brated than  Miss  Bremer.  Her  pictures  of  domestic  life,  her  portraitures  of  character 
in  the  more  secluded  walks  of  lifo — of  the  fine  sensibilities,  pure  thoughts  and  lofty 
•motions  of  the  human  heart,  and  her  descriptions  of  the  scenery  of  her  native  land — 
its  misty  mountains,  its  green  valleys,  its  winter  storms,  its  radiant  summer  skies— 
have  won  her,  deservedly,  the  high  fame  she  enjoys.” 

18. — The  Barclaye  of  Boston,  By  Mrs.  Harrison  Oret  0ns.  12mo.,  pp.  419. 
Boston : Ticknor,  Reed  A Fields. 

The  Barclays  of  Boston  ” is  written  by  one  familiar  with  Boston  society.  The 
scenes  are  supposed  to  be  drawn  from  life.  There  is  much  sprightliness  and  vivacity 
of  style  in  the  story,  which  shows  that  the  authoress  was  shrewd  in  her  observations 
of  persons  and  customs  of  society.  Many  of  the  characters  are  portrayed  with  ability, 
and  give  the  book  the  interest  of  a romance ; but  unlike  a skillful  romancer,  the  author 
leaves  the  two  lovers,  Gerald  Sanderson  and  Georgianna  Seaton,  upon  whom  the  main 
interest  of  the  reader  is  turned,  in  a state  of  suspense,  which  is  not  quite  as  satisfac- 
tory as  to  have  brought  them  to  a happy  union.  The  story,  however,  displays  consid- 
erable tact 

14.  — Bob  of  the  Bowl.  A Legend  of  St  Inigoe’s.  By  J.  P.  Kennedy,  autor  of  “ Swal- 
low Barn,”  Horse  Shoe  Robinson,”  Ac.  Ac.  12mo.,  pp.  482.  New  York : G.  P.  Put- 
nam A Co. 

This  sto^  refers  to  a period  in  the  history  of  Maryland  heretofore  involved  in  ob- 
scurity. Ine  records  connected  with  the  events  of  that  time  have  long  been  buried 
from  the  public  in  forgotten  repositories.  Many  of  them  were  lost,  crumbled  away 
under  the  touch  of  time.  Those  saved  from  the  wreck  by  antiquarian  research,  the 
author  has  weaved  and  founded  the  materials  of  a large  portion  of  his  story.  It  is 
historical,  and  be  endeavors  to  do  justice  to  the  partisans  on  either  side,  in  that  war  of 
intolerance  which  marked  that  epoch.  It  is  valuable  on  account  of  its  historical  charac- 
ter, aside  from  the  story,  which  adds  to  its  interest. 

15.  — A Manual  for  Notaries  Public.  By  Bernard  Roelker,  A.  M.,  of  the  Boston 
Bar.  8vo.,  pp.  178.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam  A Co. 

This  work  is  adapted  to  the  use  of  notaries  public  and  bank  officers,  and  will  be 
found  useful  to  bank  customers.  It  comprises  a summary  of  the  law  of  bills  of  ex- 
change and  of  promissory  notes,  both  in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  checks  on 
bankers,  sight  bills,  approved  forms  of  protest  and  notice  of  protest,  and  a great  num- 
bur  of  legal  discussions,  with  other  matters  of  interest  to  the  great  banking  interests 
of  the  country. 
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16.  — The$awrua  of  English  Wordi.  So  claaeified  and  arranged  as  to  iadlitaie  the  ex- 
presaion  of  ideas,  and  issiat  in  literary  composition.  By  Petul  Mkelb  Rooet.  Be- 
rised  and  Edited,  with  a list  of  foreign  words  defined  in  English  and  other  addi- 
tions, by  B.  Seabs,  D.  D.  12mo.,  pp.  468.  Boston:  Gould  A Lincoln. 

This  work  differs  from  a dictionary  in  this  respect,  the  words  instead  of  being  alpha- 
betically placed  are  arranged  according  to  the  ideas  which  they  express.  An  ordinary 
dictionary  simply  gives  the  mean  mg  of  words,  merely  the  idea  the  word  is  intended 
to  convey.  The  object  of  this  volume  is,  the  idea  being  given,  to  find  the  word  or 
words  by  which  that  idea  may  be  most  fitly  and  accurately  expressed.  The  words 
are  classified  according  to  their  signification  The  work,  as  the  author  remarks,  is  in- 
tended to  supply,  with  respect  to  the  English  language,  a desideratum  hitherto  on- 
supplied  in  any  language.  It  may  be  made  extremely  useful  and  convenient,  facili- 
tating the  expression  of  ideas  in  literary  composition,  and  giving  to  the  English  student 
a power  and  habit  of  expressing  bis  thoughts  with  perspicuity  and  correctness.  The 
book  contains  an  ample  vocabulary,  which  could  be  made  of  great  advantage  to  those 
who  desire  and  seek  for  a full  command  of  the  English  language.  To  such  a one, 
Roget 's  **  Thesaurus  ” will  be  an  invaluable  manual. 

17.  — The  Lamplighter.  12mo.,  pp.  523.  Boston  : John  P.  Jewett  A Ca  Cleveland, 
Ohio:  Jewett,  Koctor  A Worthington. 

This  new  publication  is  one  of  the  nooat  interesting  romances  which  has  appeared 
for  some  time.  As  an  evidence  of  its  popularity,  it  has  already  reached  its  twentieth 
thousand.  It  is  purported  to  be  written  by  a lady  who  is  but  little  known  as  a 
writer.  The  plot  of  the  story  is  admirably  conceived.  The  reader  follows  the  for- 
tunes of  Oerty,  the  poor  homeless  child,  with  intense  interest.  Her  self-sacrifice  and 
devotion  to  Uncle  I'liia,  (a  noble  character  in  the  lower  walks  of  life,)  and  to  Blind 
Emily,  her  teacher  and  benefactress,  is  beautifully  portrayed  ; indeed  there  is  not  a 
character  but  is  well  sustained.  The  story  is  replete  with  incidents  which  surprise 
and  captivate  us,  though  the  chief  merit  of  the  book  is  the  moral  and  religious  seuti- 
meuts  which  pervade  it  The  effect  of  kiudness  in  molding  the  character  of  children, 
the  power  of  faith  and  hope  to  carry  one  through  the  darkest  scenes  of  tliis  earthly 
pilgrimage,  are  illustrated  in  these  pages  with  great  beauty  and  pathos.  The  unfold 
mg  of  these  sentiments  invests  some  of  her  characters  with  an  indescribable  charm. 
The  book  has  a good  moral  influence. 

18.  — History  of  the  French  Protestant  Ref ngets^  from,  the  Revocation  of  ths  Edict  of 
Nantes  to  our  own  Lays.  By  Cuables  W eiss,  Professor  of  History  in  the  Lycee 
Bonaparte.  IVanslatecl  from  the  French  by  William  Henbt  Herbert.  With  an 
American  Appendix,  by  a descendant  of  the  Huguenots.  2 vols.,  12mo.,  pp.  382 
and  419.  New  York:  Stringer  A Townsend. 

This  work  has  received  the  almost  universal  commendation  of  the  best  and  ablest 
English  journals.  Black  wo  >d's  Edinburgh  Magazine  devoted  a long  article  to  its  ex- 
amination, and  bestowed  up  ui  it  almost  unqualified  commendation.  The  author  has 
judiciously,  we  think,  avoided  touching  even  incidentally  the  religious  question  excited 
within  tlie  three  centuries  between  the  Roman  and  Reformed  Church ; neither  has  be 
revived  the  irritating  controversy  which  still  separates  many  of  the  noblest  spirits. 
The  work  is  replete  with  interest ; and  this  translation  by  Mr.  Herbert  is  admitted  on 
all  hands  to  be  free  from  the  slightest  foreign  idiom,  and  in  as  pure  Saxou-English  as 
if  originally  composed  in  that  tongue.  It  is  highly  commended  by  such  men  as  Geo. 
B.  Cbeever,  D.  D.,  the  Rev.  Drs.  Potts,  De  Witt,  Knox,  Spring,  B^dman,  Dowling, 
Johns,  Bacon,  and  other  American  clergymen  of  different  denominations. 

19.  — Annie  Grayson  ; or  Life  in  Washington.  By  Mrs.  Lassellk.  12mo.,  pp.  845. 
New  York:  Bunce  A Brothers. 

An  interesting  story,  written  to  warn  the  young  of  giving  themselves  up  to  foshioo, 
from  a love  of  pleasure  aud  outward  display.  The  scenes  portrayed  are  pictures 
drawn  from  life.  The  author  endeavors  to  show  that  duplicity  and  falsehood  may 
seem  to  prosper ; its  fruit  is  bitterness ; whilst  the  practice  of  virtue  is  the  only  sore 
guide  to  happiness.  The  characters  of  the  book  are  well  drawn,  the  faults  of  society 
exposed  in  such  a manner,  that  it  cannot  fail  to  impress  the  youthful  readers  of  the 
dsiigers  which  beset  their  path,  from  pursuing  the  wrong  course,  as  well  as  to  lead 
them  to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  early  piety,  which  is  eo  truthfully  and  attraetivefy 
presented  in  the  pages  of  this  volume. 
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Nm  end  OompUte  OateUetr  of  the  United  States : Giving  a full  and  ooropre* 
bensive  Review  of  tbe  present  Condition,  Industry,  and  Resources  of  the  American 
Confederacy;  Embracing  also  important  Topographical,  Statii^tical,  and'  Historical 
Information,  from  recent  and  original  sources  ; Together  with  the  Results  of  the 
Census  of  1850,  and  Population  and  Statistics  in  many  coses  to  1858.  By  Thouas 
Baldwin  and  J.  Thomas,  M.  D.  8vo.,  pp.  1865.  Philadelphia:  Lippincott,  Gram- 
bo  A Co. 

This  is  a new,  and  to  a considerable  extent  an  original  work.  It  embraces  a vast 
amount  of  information  respecting  tbe  United  States,  which  has  evidently  been  gath- 
ered from  authentic  sources,  with  great  care  and  discrimination.  Indeed  the  editors, 
with  a frankness  somewhat  rare,  unhesitatingly  acknowledge  the  various  sources 
through  which  their  information  has  been  obtained,  and  thus  enable  us  to  speak  con- 
fidently of  the  high  estimation  in  which  this  work  is  entitled  to  be  regarded.  We  have 
examined  its  contents  with  much  care,  and  can  speak  in  tbe  most  explicit  terms  of  its 
fullness,  completeness,  and  systematic  arrangement  In  its  contents  are  all  the  post- 
offices  of  the  country  to  a recent  date ; all  the  counties,  townships,  Ac.,  with  copious 
detiuls  of  their  productions,  manufactures,  Commerce,  inhabitants,  and  national  curi- 
osities. Much  historical  information  is  added  in  relation  to  all  the  important  and  mem- 
orable places  of  the  country.  In  a few  instances,  we  notice  that  places  are\  repeated, 
but  in  a work  of  some  thirty  thousand  names  it  would  be  impossible  to  avoid  it.  The 
substantial  manner  in  which  the  work  has  been  issued  is  highly  creditable,  and  is  such 
as  is  worthy  of  the  best  Gaxetteer  of  the  United  States  ever  published. 

21.  — The  Dietetics  of  the  Soul.  By  Ernest  Von  Feuchtkrsteben,  M.  D.  pp.  214. 
New  York:  C.  S.  Francis  A Ca  Bo.ston:  Crosby  A Nichols. 

This  treatise  is  a practical  demonstration  of  the  power  which  the  mind,  in  a healthy 
state,  exercises  over  the  bodv.  Also  a knowledge  of  those  means  by  which  the  soul 
is  preserved  in  a state  of  health  in  the  right  exercise  of  those  powers.  The  book  con- 
tains twelve  chapters,  treating  upon  the  general  actions  of  tbe  mind,  the  imagination, 
the  will,  understanding,  passions,  affections,  Ac.  Appended  to  tbe  treatise  is  a diary 
useful  for  those  who  desire  self-improvement.  It  is  an  evidence  of  Uie  popularity  of 
the  work,  that  at  the  time  of  its  translation  it  had  already  passed  through  its  seventh 
edition  in  Germany.  It  is  valuable  as  a work  of  moral  philosophy,  and  may  be  com- 
mended for  its  originality  and  usefulness. 

22.  — Life  and  Sayings  of  Mrs.  Partington,  and  others  of  the  Family.  By  B.  P. 
Shillabee.  12mo.,  pp.  884.  New  York : J.  C.  Derby.  &)St<>D ; Phillips,  Sampson 
A Co.  Cincinnati : H.  W.  Derby. 

The  contents  of  this  volume  are  too  well  known  to  need  much  comment — Mrs. 
Partington  requires  no  introduction ; her  sayings  are  well  appreciated,  and  deserve  to 
be  collected  in  the  attractive  form  in  which  Mr.  Shillaber  now  presents  tliem  to  the 
public.  We  would  not  have  such  wise  and  genial  sayings  scattered  to  the  four 
winds.  The  author  is  justified  in  giving  them  so  permanent  a home,  adorned  with 
the  portrait  of  the  good  lady.  They  will  afford  the  reader  a fund  of  amusement. 
We  regard  the  sayings  of  Mrs.  Partington,  (alias  Shillaber,)  as  among  the  finest  things 
of  tbe  kind.  The  wit  is  free  from  vulgarity,  and  there  is  a vein  of  pathos,  humor,  and 
benevolence,  running  through  tlie  volume,  that  will  lose  nothing  by  comparison  with 
the  happiest  productions  of  the  best  writers  in  **  Punch.” 

28. — Life  and  Adventures  of  a Country  Merchant.  A Narrative  of  his  Exploits  at 
Home,  during  his  Travels,  and  in  the  Cities.  By  J.  B.  Jones.  12mo.,  pp.  896. 
Philadelphia:  Lippincott,  Grambo  A Ca 

The  title  of  the  book  is  suggestive  of  the  contents.  Mr.  Jones  is  well  known 
among  the  Western  writers  as  the  author  of  Wild  Western  Scenes’*  and  some  other 
works.  This  volume  gives  an  account  of  his  visits  to  Eastern  cities,  his  adventures 
as  a merchant,  Ac.  Some  of  the  scenes  are  very  amusing  and  humorously  described. 
As  a picture  of  mercantile  life  it  is  not  of  much  value. 

24. — Trials  and  Confessions  of  an  American  Housekeeper.  12mo.,  pp.  812.  Phila- 
delphia : Lippincott,  Grambo  A Co. 

The  scenes  of  this  volume  are  drawn  from  life.  The  author  graphically  and  feel- 
ingly describes  'the  trials,  perplexities,  and  incidents  of  housekeeping,  written  from 
her  own  experience.  There  b much  that  is  grave  and  instructive,  as  well  as 
agreeable  and  amusing.  It  is  written  in  a spirit^  style,  full  of  incident,  and  is  well 
worth  reading. 
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S6. — Myiterieu  of  Bte  Keepififf  Explained:  Being  a Ckxnplete  Analytis  of  the  wbele 
Subject—coosisting  of  the  Natural  Hif>torj  of  Bees ; Directions  for  obtaining  the 
greatest  amount  of  pure  surplus  Honey  wi^  the  least  possible  Expense ; Remedies 
for  Losses  given,  and  the  Science  of  **  Luck  ” fully  illustrated ; the  result  of  Doore 
than  Twenty  Years’  Experience  in  extensive  Apiaries.  By  M.  Quucbt.  12mo^  ppu 
S76.  New  York:  C.  M.  Saxton. 

A comprehensive  and  excellent  treatise  from  the  pen  of  a practical  bee  keeper. 
His  knowledge  is  the  result  of  experience,  in  devoting  a long  period  of  his  life  to  tha 
study  of  the  nature  and  habits  of  bees.  The  author  gives  many  interesting  facts  ocm- 
nected  with  natural  history,  and  a great  deal  of  useful  information  regarding  the  habits 
and  instincts  of  this  insect  Those  engaged  in  bee  keeping  will  find  this  an  invaluable 
manual,  and  especially  those  who  desire  the  greatest  possible  advantige.  Mr.Quimhy 
writes,  bad  he  been  possessed  of  this  information  twenty  years  ago,  he  might  have 
realized  hundreds  of  dollars.  His  course  has  been,  first  to  suffer  a loss,  and  then  find 
out  a remedy  or  preventive — from  which  the  reader  may  be  exempt 

26. — Fern  Leaves,  from  Fanny’s  Portfolio,  With  Original  Designs  by  Fred.  M. 
Coffin.  12mo.,  pp.  400.  New  York.  J.C.  Derby.  Auburn  and  Buffalo:  Miller, 
Orton  A Mulligan. 

Filled  with  a variety  of  articles,  some  sad,  others  gay.  Written  in  a captivating, 
sprightly  manner,  blended  with  humor  and  pathos,  and  marked  by  many  true  and 
useful  hints.  It  U full  of  incidents,  some  very  touchingly  written.  The  soooess  of 
“Little  Ferns,  for  Fanny’s  Little  Friends,”  by  the  same  author,  will  make  way  for  the 
public  appreciation  of  thU  no  less  meritorious  volume.  It  may  be  oi>mmeoded  for 
Its  strong  common-sense  ideas,  yet  embellished  with  much  grace  and  beauty.  The 
reader  will  be  richly  entertained  by  a perusal. 

27.  — Margaret ; or  Prejudice  at  Home,  and  its  Victims,  12mo.,  pp.  862.  New  York; 
Stringer  A Townsend. 

This  volume  appears  in  the  form  of  an  autobiography.  Margaret  gives  an  account 
of  twelve  years  of  her  life.  The  first  fifteen  were  passed  in  obscurity — ^her  parentage 
unknown.*  The  scenes  are  laid  in  England  and  France.  She  relates  the  history  of 
her  own  life,  seeks  out  her  origin,  and  portrays  the  trials  and  difficulties  which  mari:ed 
her  course.  The  evil  effects  of  prejudice  are  shown,  and  the  sorrows  of  the  down- 
trodden and  oppresi^ed  in  her  own  land  are  described.  The  story  has  a good  moral 
tendency,  and  is  calculated  to  do  good  as  well  as  to  entertain. 

28.—**  Gleason* a Pictorial  ” has  reached  its  6th  volume,  and  has  enjoyed  an  unprece- 
dented success  from  the  first,  having  gradually  reached  the  limit  of  its  own  power  of 
multiplication  in  a weekly  issue  of  over  one  hundred  thousand  copies.  The  Flag  of 
Our  Union  has  been  still  more  productive,  as  it  has  a circulation  of  seventy-three 
thousand  without  the  expense  of  such  copious  illustrations  as  the  Pictorial.  Frederk 
Gleason,  the  proprietor,  has  realized  a fortune  by  remarkable  tact  as  well  as  industry, 
and  is  at  present  on  a European  tour  preparing  for  tlie  further  improvement  of  his 
Pictorial.  Two  features  of  his  publications  deserve  the  commendation  of  alL  One  is, 
that  while  wo  might  desire  more  instruction  and  less  amusement,  more  science  or  his- 
tory and  less  fiction  in  his  pages,  be  has  never  catered  to  a vitiated  taste  M.  M. 
Ballou  (the  editor)  has  never  given  currency  to  vulgar  jokes,  or  stories  of  doubtful 
tendency.  A second  thing  is,  that  it  does  one’s  heart  good  to  see  mechanics  so  delight- 
fully situated — his  one  hundred  and  fifty  printers,  engravers,  binders,  Ac.,  are  lodged 
like  princes;  and  one  who  visits  Boston  cannot  do  a better  thing  than  look  in  upon 
what  was  once  a stately  museum,  then  a hotel  of  great  pretensions,  and  now  a hive 
of  unceasing,  ever-cbeerful,  well-rewarded  industry.  Mr.  Ballon,  the  son  of  the  cele- 
brated “ Father  Ballou,”  a still  younger  man  than  Mr.  G.,  takes  pleasure  in  showing 
the  mammoth  establishment  to  intelligent  strangers,  and  his  energy,  sagacity,  and  honr 
hommie  have  contributed  immensely  to  make  this  one  of  the  most  successful  literary 
enterprises  in  the  world.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  his  illustrated  sheet  cir- 
culates abroad  as  well  as  over  the  whole  United  States,  and  that  in  each  of  the  large 
European  capitals  he  has  a large  number  of  regular  subscribers.  To  improve  the 
quality  of  the  paper  used  for  his  engravings  is  the  next  step  of  adfanoe.  We  shall 
then  have  an  American  paper  fully  equal  to  the  London  Illustrated  Mewa,  and  at  half 
the  price. 
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Art,  I.— THE  CAHEl  AND  ITS  COUUERCIAL  VALUE.* 

The  camel  has  been  associated  in  all  past  historical  ages  with  the  Com- 
merce and  civilization  of  mankind.  The  record  of  its  services  commences 
with  the  patriarchal  epoch,  and  its  earliest  performances  are  recorded  in 
Genesis,  the  earliest  of  books.  The  Commerce  of  Central  and  Eastern  Asia — 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  mouth  of  the  Amour,  and  from  Northern  Tar- 
tary to  the  conhnes  of  China  and  the  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf ; and  of 
Africa — from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Equatorial  line,  and  from  the  Red 
Sea  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean — is  dependent  for  its  existence  upon  this  animal. 
To  the  advantages  which  would  attend  its  introduction  into  the  Western 
deserts  and  plains  of  this  continent,  the  attention  of  the  public  has  of  late 
been  somewhat  drawn.  Our  predecessors  in  the  vast  territories  recently 
acquired  by  us  were  content  with  the  horse  which  was  introduced  by  their 
forefathers,  the  Conquestadorea.  The  American  conqueror,  aiming  to  ac- 
complish his  mission  of  civilization  by  Commerce  and  its  train  of  conse- 
quences, will  introduce  the  camel,  and  thus  fix  the  second  great  epoch  in 
the  history  of  the  domestication  of  animals  useful  to  man  on  this  continent. 
Symptoms  of  this  are  manifesting  themselves  in  various  quarters.  Before 
the  close  of  the  past  year,  the  acclimation  of  the  camel  was  submitted  to 
the  consideration  of  Congress  by  one  of  the  principal  departments  of  the 
government,  whose  chief— a gentleman  of  great  capacity  and  very  compre- 
hensive mind — earnestly  and  forcibly  recommended  the  introduction  of  the 
animal ; and  still  later,  we  find  the  L^slature  of  the  State  of  New  York 
giving  its  aid  and  sanction  to  the  same  project,  by  the  passage  of  a liberal 
and  favorable  act  of  incorporation  of  the  American  Camel  Company.” 
Mr.  Erastus  Brooks,  one  of  the  representatives  of  this  city  in  the  Senate  of 
the  State,  well  informed  on  the  subject  of  commercial  history,  and  whose 


* Secretary  of  War's  Report,  Dee.  1,  1853.  Act  of  tbe  New  York  Legislature  to  incorporate  tbe 
American  Camel  Company,  AprU  15,  1854. 
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active  intelligence  enabled  him  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  camel  trans- 
portation, introduced  the  bill,  and  under  his  auspices  it  b^me  a law. 

As  the  present  time,  therefore,  would  seem  to  be  a juncture  at  which  an 
outline  of  the  natural  history  of  the  camel  may  gratify  Intimate  cariosity 
and  interest,  some  pains  have  been  taken  to  collect,  from  numerous  sources, 
the  following  facts,  showing  very  conclusively  that  the  camel  is  the  animal 
of  all  others  best  adapted  for  facilitating  and  extending  commercial  inter- 
course over  the  deserts  and  plains  intervening  between  the  Mississippi  and 
Pacific  Ocean. 

NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  CAMEL. 

General  Characteristics,  The  camel,  belonging  to  the  class  of  ruminants, 
is  one  of  the  larger  quadrupeds,  being  six  or  seven  feet  from  the  ground  to 
the  highest  part  of  the  back,  and  carrying  its  head,  when  erect,  about  nine 
feet  above  the  plane  of  its  position.  The  carcase  weighs  about  three  or  four 
hundred  pounds;  but  the  size  and  weight  are  far  from  being  alike  in  alL 
The  neck  is  long  and  slender,  and  seems  to  grow  out  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  body,  between  the  fore  legs.  The  head  is  small,  and  the  ears  short ; 
the  eyes  are  of  various  colors — from  a black  to  almost  a white^ — bright,  and 
sparkling  with  instinctive  intelligence,  and  placed  on  the  sides  of  the  head 
in  such  a manner  that  the  animal  can  see  l^fore,  behind,  and  on  every  side. 
The  tail  is  short  and  hangs  down,  with  a small  bunch  at  the  end.  The 
legs  are  long  and  slender,  though  their  points  are  stout  and  strong.  The 
feet  are  divided  somewhat  like  those  of  an  ox,  with  hoofs  on  the  extreme 
points  of  the  toes ; the  soles  are  soft,  yielding,  and  remarkably  broad,  and, 
being  made  like  little  cushions,  produce  a very  trifling  impression  upon  a 
vacillating  surface. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  this  softness  of  its  foot,  the  camel  can  walk 
over  the  roughest  roads,  stones,  sharp  thorns,  and  roots  of  trees,  without 
being  hurt.  Under  such  circumstances  the  animal  is  sometimes  provided 
with  shoes  of  sheepskin. 

The  camel  is  generally  of  a light  color,  from  which  it  varies  to  a dark- 
brown,  and  sometimes  reddish-brown.  It  is  also  marked  with  white  spots 
or  stripes  on  the  forehead  and  on  different  parts  of  the  body.  It  is  subject 
to  the  mange,  to  cure  which  the  Arabs  bedaub  it  with  kitran,  or  tar.  PhyM- 
ologists,  in  accounting  for  the  peculiar  property  of  the  camel  in  resisting 
the  want  of  water,  have  supped  that  it  is  provided  with  an  additionsd 
stomach,  of  particular  conformation,  to  retain  what  is  imbibed.  But  it  does 
not  appear  that  there  is  a particular  reservoir  for  the  purpose ; and  there 
is  reason  to  think  that  the  same  end  is  attained  by  the  singular  structure  of 
the  second  stomach,  being  composed  of  numerous  cells,  several  inches  deep, 
the  orifices  of  which  are  apparently  susceptible  of  muscular  contraction,  it 
is  conjectured  that  when  the  animal  drinks,  it  has  the  power  of  directing 
the  water  into  these  cells,  instead  of  allowing  its  passage  into  the  second 
stomach.  From  the  structure  of  the  second  stomach,  it  neither  receives 
food  in  the  first  instance,  nor  does  it  afterward  pass  into  its  cavity.  Tlie 
orifice  of  the  cells  composing  it  are  so  constructed  as  to  prevent  the  entrance 
of  solid  food  into  them. 

Of  all  animals,  the  camel  is  the  most  ancient,  the  oompleteet,  and  the 
most  laborious  slave.  It  is  the  most  ancient  slave,  because  it  inhabits  those 
climates  where  men  were  first  polished.  It  is  the  most  complete  slave,  be- 
cause of  the  other  species  of  domestic  animals,  such  as  tlie  horse,  the  dog, 
the  ox,  the  sheep,  the  hog,  we  still  find  individuals  in  a state  of  nature,  and 
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which  have  not  submitted  to  man.  But  the  whole  species  of  camel  is  en- 
slaved, for  none  of  them  exist  in  their  primitive  state  of  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence. Lastly,  it  is  the  most  laborious  slave,  because  it  is  never  kept 
for  pomp,  amusement,  or  the  use  of  the  table,  like  other  domestic  animals, 
but  is  always  made  a beast  of  burden;  its  body  being  regarded  as  a living 
carriage,  which  its  master  may  load  or  overload  even  during  sleep.  Buffon, 
Histoire  Naturelle  ; Col.  Hamilton  Smyth’s  Supplement  to  Cuvier;  Jar- 
dine’s  Natural  History  of  Ruminating  Animals ; Hue’s  Recollections  of  a 
Journey  in  Tartary ; Pananti’s  Residence  in  Algiers. 

Fleece — Fabrics,  The  camel  annually  casts  its  hair,  in  the  spring,  and 
it  all  goes,  to  the  last  fragment,  before  the  new  comes  on.  For  about  20 
days  it  is  as  naked  as  if  it  had  been  clean  sha^^ed  from  head  to  tail.  While 
in  this  state,  it  is  extemely  sensitive  to  cold,  rain,  and  the  annoyance  of  flies, 
from  which  latter  its  keeper  is  careful  to  preserve  it  by  the  application  of 
tar.  But  by  degrees  the  hair  grows  again ; at  first  it  is  extremely  fine  and 
beautiful,  and  when  it  is  once  more  long  and  thick,  the  camel  can  brave  the 
severest  frost.  The  fleece  of  an  ordinary  camel  weighs  about  ten  pounds ; 
but  its  color  and  abundance  depend  entirely  on  the  particular  species  of 
camel  and  the  climate  which  it  inhabits.  That  of  the  Arabian  camel  is  thin 
and  whitish;  that  of  the  Bactrian  camel,  thicker  and  darker-colored.  From 
the  hair  a coarse  kind  of  clothing,  almost  impermeable  to  water,  is  made  for 
camel  drivers  and  shepherds ; and  the  same  commodity,  for  an  analogous 
purpose,  is  used  as  wrappers  of  merchandise  long  exposed  to  wet  in  heavy 
rains.  But  in  Persia  and  the  Crimea  more  valuable  manufactures  are  pro- 
duced in  narrow  cloths  of  different  colors,  and  fine  stockings,  of  which  white 
are  the  highest  priced.  It  is  wrought  into  shawls,  carpets,  and  coverings 
for  the  tents  of  the  Arabs.  The  Tartar  women  of  the  plains  manufacture  a 
kind  of  warm,  soft,  and  light  narrow  cloth  from  the  hair  of  the  Bactrian 
camel,  preserving  the  natural  colors.  The  hair,  of  different  colors,  is  an  ar- 
ticle of  export  from  Asia  and  Africa ; its  value  is  proportioned  to  the  fine- 
ness and  depth  of  color,  that  which  is  black  being  the  dearest.  Hue ; 
Griffith’s  Animal  Kingdom ; Pallas’  Travels. 

Milk — Flesh,  The  Arab  generally  rises  before  early  dawn,  and  his  first 
task  is  to  milk  his  camels,  who  have  been  prevented,  straying  away  from  his 
tent  during  the  night,  by  tying  up  one  of  their  legs  and  fastening  it  with  a 
noose ; while  at  the  same  time  he  removes  a net  which  is  placed  so  as  to 
prevent  the  young  camels  sucking  the  mothers,  until  a certain  portion  of 
the  milk  is  drawn  for  the  use  of  the  tent.  The  milk  is  excellent,  both  for 
butter  and  cheese.  The  natives  of  Africa  esteem  camel's  flesh  more  than 
that  of  any  other  animal.  It  is  related  that  Heliogabalus  had  camel’s  flesh 
served  at  his  banquets,  and  that  he  was  especially  partial  to  the  foot.  This 
latter  dainty  the  emperor  had  the  honor  of  discovering.  Hue  ; Pananti ; 
Lord’s  Algiers ; Moll,  Agriculture  de  VAlgerie, 

Food — Sustenance,  Properties  which  are  denied  to  the  greater  portion 
of  quadrupeds  are  possessed  by  the  camel,  and  in  their  fullest  extent  con- 
verted to  the  use  of  mankind.  It  feeds  on  thistles,  on  the  stunted  shrubs 
and  withered  herbage  of  the  desert,  and  can  pass  successive  days  in  total 
want  of  water,  thus  seeming  as  if  purposely  designed  by  nature  for  the 
most  cheerless  and  inhospitable  regions.  It  is  exceedingly  fond  of  the  huge 
succulent  leaves  of  the  cactus,  the  strong,  needle-like  thorns  seeming  to 
act  upon  its  leathern  palate  as  an  agreeable  stimulant.  It  also  munches 
wi^  great  gusto  the  dry  bones  with  which  the  routes  in  the  desert  are 
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strewn.  On  long  journeys  over  a desert  destitute  of  herbage,  a few  beans 
or  flower-balls,  or  a little  barley,  suffice  to  enable  it  to  perform  its  task. 
Pliny’s  observation  of  camels  disturbing  the  water  with  their  feet  is  very 
just,  and  it  may  further  be  observed  that  they  are  a long  time  in  drinking 
— first  of  ail,  thrusting  their  heads  a great  way  above  their  nostrils  into  the 
water,  and  then  making  several  successive  draughts  in  the  same  manner  as 
pigeons.  Over  large  expanses  of  desert,  where  the  soil  is  dry  and  powdered 
with  saline  matter,  the  water,  when  water  there  is,  is  brackish.  This  want 
of  fresh  btreams  is  verv  unfavorable  to  cattle,  but  occasions  no  suffering  to 
the  camel,  which  delights  in  salt  in  every  shape.  Hue ; Moll ; Richardson’s 
Travels;  Blofield’s  Algeria;  Kennedy’s  Algeria  and  Tunis. 

Motion,  The  motion  of  the  camel  is  unlike  that  of  most  other  animals. 
Both  the  feet  on  the  same  side  are  successively  raised,  and  not  alternately 
like  those  of  a horse.  As  it  thus  advances  two  common  paces  of  the  horse 
at  a time,  it  costs  it  less  exertion  to  go  over  the  same  distance.  Pananti ; 
Keatinge’s  Travels. 

Intdligence^  Docility^  Training,  The  camel  grows  up  like  a child  under 
the  tent  of  its  master,  partakes  of  his  plenty  as  well  as  his  penury,  enjoys 
his  songs  and  understands  his  bidding.  Its  docility  springs  from  habit  and 
reflection — nay,  we  may  almost  say  from  moral  feeling ; for  it  rebels  when 
its  temper  is  not  sagaciously  managed.  When  the  French  went  to  Algiers 
and  got  possession  of  camels,  they  thought  that  their  obedience  might  be 
enforced  like  that  of  mules  and  asses,  by  simple  beating;  but  they  soon 
showed  their  conquerors  that  they  were  not  to  be  so  treated,  and  that  both 
their  kick  and  their  bite  were  rather  formidable.  The  Arabs  assert  that 
the  animal  is  so  sensible  of  ill-treatment,  that  when  this  is  carried  too  far, 
the  inflictor  will  not  find  it  easy  to  escape  its  vengeance.  Eiiger,  however, 
to  express  its  resentment,  it  no  longer  retains  any  rancor,  when  once  it  is 
satisfied ; and  it  is  even  sufficient  for  it  to  believe  that  it  has  avenged  its 
injury.  When  an  Arab  has  excited  the  rage  of  a camel,  he  throws  down 
his  garments  in  some  place  near  which  the  animal  is  to  pass.  It  imme- 
diately recognizes  the  clothes,  seizes  and  shakes  th.ra  with  its  teeth,  and 
tramples  on  them  in  a rage.  When  its  anger  is  thus  appeased,  it  leaves 
them,  and  the  owner  may  then  appear  and  guide  it  as  he  wills.  There  is 
no  trouble  in  littering  or  feeding  the  camel.  As  soon  as  its  load  is  taken 
off*,  it  is  turned  out  to  graze  on  whatever  it  can  find  around  its  owner’s  tent, 
and  never  looked  after  until  it  is  again  required  to  continue  its  journey.  At 
other  times  it  shelters  the  weary  traveler  stretched  along  the  sand,  watches 
over  his  slumbers,  and  like  the  faitliful  dog,  warns  him  of  the  enemy’s  ap- 
proach. Its  instinct  enables  it  to  smell  the  distant  water,  and  it  recognizes 
the  spot  with  wonderful  precision ; it  is  the  very  type  of  patience,  fortitude, 
and  perseverance  ; charged  with  a heavy  load,  constantly  traveling  over  (he 
sand — from  which  its  nostrils,  shaped  like  narrow  oblique  slits,  and  provided 
with  a sphincter  muscle  like  the  eyelids,  are  defended  with  hairs  at  their 
margins — exposed  to  hunger,  thirst,  and  the  hottest  rays  of  the  sun,  it 
suffers  the  fatigue  and  pain  with  incompa'-able  meekness ; it  lies  down  on 
the  burning  sand,  without  betraying  the  least  degree  of  impatience;  while 
at  all  able  to  support  its  load,  and  continue  the  journey,  it  strains  every 
nerve  to  proceed ; it  neither  flags  nor  relaxes,  until  absolutely  worn  out, 
when  it  falls,  to  rise  no  more : thus  rendering  its  last  breath  on  the  very 
spot  it  ceases  to  be  useful.  The  camel  is  occasionally  employed  in  Ihe 
plow  and  other  agricultural  pursuits,  like  oxen  or  horses ; and  in  many 
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Tartar  countries,  it  is  used  to  draw  the  coaches  of  the  kings  or  princes ; but 
physiologists  remark  that  when  used  in  the  yoke  or  harness,  the  elevation 
of  its  shoulders  is  cause  of  a waste  of  strength ; besides,  for  the  purpose  of 
traction,  it  can  only  be  used  at  all  upon  fiat  ground,  its  deshy  feet,  which 
are  two  in  number,  and  not  externally  separated,  not  permitting  it  to  ascend 
hills,  and  draw  a carriage  after  it.  It  is  as  a beast  of  burden  that  the  camel 
is  chiefly  valuable;  and  its  qualities  in  this  capacity  are  improved  to  a great 
extent,  by  the  mode  in  which  it  is  trained.  At  the  earliest  period,  the  legs 
are  folded  under  the  body,  in  which  position  it  is  constrained  to  remain. 
Its  back  is  covered  with  a carpet,  weighed  down  with  a quantity  of  stones 
gradually  augmented ; it  receives  a scanty  portion  of  food ; it  is  rarely  sup- 
plied with  water;  and  in  this  manner  is  brought  to  endure  privation. 
When  the  time  of  trial  has  elapsed,  and  it  is  broke  into  subservienct^,  it 
kneels  at  the  command  of  the  master,  who  either  mounts  it  himself,  or 
loads  it  with  a heavy  burden ; and  then  trusting  to  its  strength,  and  the 
privations  it  can  suffer,  he  ventures  to  traverse  the  trackless  desert.  When 
it  lies  down  to  receive  its  load,  it  rests  upon  the  callosities  of  its  breasts  and 
limbs.  It  is  ridden  upon,  losuled,  or  unloaded,  either  with  or  without  the 
pack-saddle ; if  without,  the  rider  rides  behind  the  hump,  using  no  manner 
of  bridle,  guiding  the  beast  only  by  striking  gently  with  a stick  on  his  neck. 
The  saddle,  when  used,  is  placed  upon  the  withers,  in  front  of  the  hump, 
and  the  legs  of  the  rider,  when  mounted,  rest  upon  the  animaPs  neck: 
when  razzias  are  made,  two  men  are  mounted  on  each.  In  rising  from  its 
crouching  posture,  the  camel,  which  is  in  general  so  deliberate  in  all  its 
actions,  mounts  on  its  hind  legs  first  very  briskly,  as  soon  as  the  rider  le  ans 
on  his  saddle  to  spring  up,  and  throws  him  first  forward  and  then  back- 
ward ; and  it  is  not  until  the  fourth  motion,  when  the  beast  is  entirely  on 
its  legs,  that  the  rider  can  find  bis  balance.  The  camel  signifies  that  it  is 
sufficiently  loaded  either  by  a hiss  or  a shake  of  the  head ; it  will  refuse  to 
rise  if  laden  with  even  a half  pound  beyo  id  its  exact  burden.  A drove  of 
camels  will  all  rise  or  lie  down,  at  the  word  of  command,  as  if  struck  by  the 
same  blow.  They  are  made  to  eat  in  a circle,  all  kneeling  down,  head  to 
head,  and  eye  to  eye ; within  this  circle  of  heads  is  thrown  the  fo  Ider ; 
each  camel  claims  its  portion,  eating  that  directly  opposite  to  its  head. 
Kennedy;  Hue;  Richardson;  Pananti;  Griffith;  Lord;  Animal  Biogra- 
phy; Campbell’s  Letters;  Morgan’s  Algiers;  Denon’s  Travels;  Ali  Bey’s 
Travels. 

Travel.  The  progress  of  the  camel  is  in  general  slow,  especially  when 
collected  in  num^rs  to  compose  a caravan  ; but  its  pace  is  regular  and  uni- 
form, and  constitutes  no  inaccurate  measurement  of  distance  over  desolate 
regions,  where  there  is  no  guide.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  load  of  the 
camel  materially  affects  its  progress;  the  chief  difference,  in  that  case,  lying 
in  the  daily  duration  of  its  march.  The  camels  are  tied  one  after  another, 
held  together  by  strings  in  their  nose,  and  are  not  allowed  to  graze  during 
the  march.  This  is  an  advantage ; for  much  time  would  otherwise  be  lost 
by  the  camels  cropping  herbage  by  the  way.  The  files  are  twenty  and 
thirty  in  number,  and  sometimes  these  files  are  double.  In  mountainous 
districts,  they  are  untied  ; otherwise  one  camel  slipping  would  draw  another 
after  it,  and  so  the  whole  line  would  be  thrown  into  confusion.  The  opei- 
ation  of  piercing  the  nose  and  passing  through  it  a piece  of  wood,  which  is 
to  serve  as  a bit,  is  painful,  and  causes  the  animal  to  utter  loud  wails.  “ Slow 
and  sure,”  has  in  no  case  whatever  so  good  an  application  as  it  has  to  the 
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progress  of  the  camel’s  march.  It  is  in  the  desert  it  gives  proof  of  its  pe- 
culiar advantages ; its  long  neck,  perpendicularly  erected,  removes  its  head 
from  the  sand  waves ; its  eyes,  which  it  keeps  half  shut,  are  well  defended 
by  thick  eyelids  largely  provided  with  hair;  the  construction  of  its  feet 
prevents  its  treading  deep  into  the  sand  ; its  long  legs  enable  it  to  pass  over 
the  same  space  with  only  half  the  number  of  steps  of  any  other  animal,  and 
therefore  with  less  fatigue.  These  advantages  give  it  a solid  and  easy  gait 
on  a ground  where  all  other  animals  walk  with  slow,  short,  and  uncertain 
steps.  In  fact,  it  is  only  in  mounting  or  descending,  or  upon  a wet  and 
marshy  soil,  that  it  becomes  unsteady  and  unwieldy.  Sometimes,  when  there 
are  many  camels  traveling  together,  the  drivers  beat  drums,  and  attach  small 
bells  to  the  knees  of  the  leading  camels,  and  if  it  becomes  necessary  to 
quicken  their  pace,  the  Arabs  strike  up  a kind  of  song  which  has  the  ^ect 
of  cheering  the  whole  party  and  urging  them  forward.  Ali  Bey ; Pananti ; 
Hue ; Richardson. 

Foal — Longevity,  Though  the  camel  produces  but  one  at  a time,  or 
rarely  two,  the  care  which  is  observed  in  their  multiplication  renders  them 
numerous.  A caravan  will  exhibit  a thousand,  nay,  four  or  6ve  thousand 
collected  together,  and  a single  individual  will  be  the  master  of  four  or  five 
hundred.  The  Dey  of  Tunis,  singly,  owns  thirty  thousand.  The  period  of 
gestation  brings  no  rest  to  the  camel ; the  female  is  delivered  by  the  way, 
at  a halt  in  the  desert ; the  foal  may  be  seen  stretched  on  the  ground  as  if 
lifeless,  the  mother  standing  over  and  looking  at  it.  But  the  foal  does  not 
retnaflu  so  long ; for  in  one  or  two  days  it  will  be  up  on  its  legs ; in  four  or 
five  days,  it  will  be  able  to  run  after  its  dam  a part  of  a day’s  march ; and 
in  seven  or  eight  days' it  will  be  able  to  continue  a whole  day’s  journey.  The 
cry  of  the  foal  is  very  much  like  that  of  a child ; in  marching  it  is  tied  upon 
its  mothers  back ; it  remain’s  with  its  mother  and  sucks  a whole  year ; it 
sucks  its  mother  within  four  hours  after  its  birth ; the  mother  sometimes 
makes  a great  noise  over  her  young  one.  The  foal  frolics  in  awkward  antics 
a few  days  after  its  birth,  but  apparently  soon  loses  its  infant  mirth.  This 
is  not  surprising ; for  in  the  first  place  it  has  to  walk  as  long  a day  as  its 
mother — enough  to  take  the  fun  out  of  the  little  thing  ; next,  it  sees  all 
its  more  aged  companions  very  serious  and  melancholy,  and  soon  imbibes 
their  sombre  air.  The  she-camels  have  a foal  every  other  year,  but  some 
few  every  year.  It  is  five  years  before  the  camel  attains  maturity.  The 
training  of  the  foal  commences  when  about  a year  old ; when  first  laden 
with  light  weights  it  will  cry,  groan,  grumble  most  piteously,  and  run 
off  like  mad,  trjing  to  throw  off  the  load.  The  camel  lives  between  forty 
and  fifty  years,  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  duration  of  its  life  depends 
upon  the  treatment  it  receives.  Hamilton  Smyth ; Richardson. 

Varieties,  Notwithstanding  our  familiarity  with  the  camel,  the  different 
species  and  varieties  are  by  no  means  well  understood;  which  produces  some 
inconsistency  in  the  accounts  of  the  properties  which  it  possesses.  There 
are  two  species  so  distinct,  however,  that  they  cannot  possibly  be  mistaken ; 
the  one,  the  Bactrian  camel,  having  two  humps  on  its  back^  the  other,  of 
somewhat  smaller  size,  called  the  Arabian  camel.  The  hump,  which  is  of  a 
fleshy  or  glandular  consistence,  but  not  produced  by  a cur\’ature  of  the  spine, 
is  a pron)inent  character  of  the  whole  race.  Griffith  ; Jardine. 

Bactrian  Camel,  This  variety  is  characterized  bv  two  humps — one  on  the 
rump  and  another  above  the  shoulders.  It  is  larger,  stouter,  longer  of 
body  and  shorter  of  limb  than  the  Arabian  camel.  It  is  able  to  carry  one 
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thousand  pounds,  and  is  even  sometimes  made  to  carry  fifteen  hundred  pounds 
for  short  journeys,  or  to  escape  the  tribute  which  is  levied  upon  single  bur- 
dens ; an  object  which  is  attained  by  patting  the  loads  of  two  or  three 
camels  upon  one,  when  about  to  enter  towns  where  tribute  is  collected.  The 
usual  burden  in  long  expeditions  is  from  five  hundred  to  eight  hundred  pounds, 
so  disposed  that  half  the  weight  hangs  on  each  side.  Yet  under  such  a 
heavy  load,  if  care  be  taken  to  feed  the  animal  in  propoilion  to  the  fatigue  to 
be  supported,  it  is  afterwards  sustained  on  an  inconsiderable  quantity  of 
beans,  or  a few  balls  of  barley  meal  daily,  thrown  on  the  ground  when  it 
halts.  Whole  days,  however,  may  elapse  without  the  animal  tasting  either 
food  or  water.  Travelers  frequently  speak  of  having  experienced  this  in  long 
marches.  Laden  with  eight  hundred  weight,  it  can  travel  forty  miles  a day. 
It  often  happens  that  travelers  do  not  give  themselves  the  trouble  to  dis- 
mount at  night  in  order  to  sleep.  When  a caravan  has  reached  a fat  pas- 
ture, the  camels  disperse  themselves  this  way  and  that  and  begin  to  graze, 
while  the  travelers,  astride  between  their  humps,  are  sleeping  as  soundly  as 
if  they  were  in  their  beds.  A single  driver  will  conduct  a number  of  these 
camels,  tied  one  to  the  tail  of  the  other.  It  is  stated  that  this  animal  can- 
not swim,  and  that  it  has  such  a terror  of  water  as  to  make  it  sometimes 
impossible  to  get  it  into  a boat ; with  a raft  there  is  less  difficulty.*  This 
animal  abounds  in  northern,  central,  and  eastern  Asia.  It  was  introduced 
by  the  Grand  Duke  Leopold  into  Tuscany,  where  it  continues  to  breed  in  the 
mareromas  of  the  Pisan  territory.  Immense  numbers  of  these  animals  are 
bred  in  the  Tell  of  Algeria,  a region  of  country  which  includes  the  table- 
lands adjacent  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  gentle  slopes  of  the  lesser  Atlas. 
In  parts  of  this  region  snow  falls  every  year,  and  lies  on  the  ground  several 
weeks.  In  Algeria,  the  price  of  a camel  of  this  variety  ranges  from  eighteen 
to  thirty  dollars.  In  the  city  of  Algiers,  the  trade  in  camels  is  chiefly  in  the 
hands  of  the  Mozabis,  a resident  tribe.  Hamilton  Smyth ; Griffith ; Moll ; 
Pananti;  Blofield;  Kennedy;  Hue;  Malte-Brun's  Geography:  Shuler’s 
Sketches  of  Algiers. 

Arabian  Camel.  This  variety  has  only  a single  hump  on  its  back.  It  is 
of  smaller  size,  less  hairy,  and  still  more  enduring  than  the  Bactrian  camel. 
In  the  rutting  season  it  is  subject  to  fits  of  rage  and  violence,  and  it  is  nec- 
essary to  muffle  it.  In  the  same  season  a species  of  bladder  hangs  from  its 
mouth,  out  of  which  issues  a quantity  of  foam.  These  animals  often  fight 
among  themselves,  and  their  hostility  aflfords  great  amusement  to  the  Moors 
and  Turks.  The  Arabian  camel  is  able  to  carry,  for  long  journeys,  from 
three  to  six  hundred  pounds.  It  is  supposed  the  hump  serves  for  its  nourish- 
ment, as  it  disappears  in  the  days  of  starvation  and  hunger.  It  makes  about 
two  thousand  two  hundred  of  its  double  steps  in  an  hour.  This  double 
step  covers  about  five  feet  and  a half  of  our  measure.  It  will  march  eight 
hundred  miles  in  three  hundred  and  twenty  two  hours,  which  is  at  the  rate 
of  two  miles  and  a>half  per  hour.  It  never  stumbles  or  falls.  There  is  no 
necessity  either  to  beat  or  direct  it.  Its  pace  is  slow,  but  it  makes  long 
strides  and  will  march  fifteen  or  sixteen  hours  at  a stretch.  It  carries  the 
women  and  children  of  the  Arabs  in  paniers  adjusted  on  either  side.  The 
Moors  and  Arabs  are  oad  loaders  of  camels,  and  their  contrivances  for  ad- 


* This  terror  of  water  is  occasioned  by  want  of  fkmlHarity  with  it  as  a reslating  element,  and  under 
the  same  etrcumstances  it  observable  in  a horse,  whidi  has  no  greater  struotaral  ability  for  swim* 
ming  than  the  cameL 
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justing  burdens  are  deficient  in  ingenuity.  Its  pace  is  very  steady,  and  the 
traveler  may  sleep,  eat  and  drink,  read  and  write,  on  its  back ; by  spreadin/jr 
his  bed-clothes  on  the  saddle,  he  will  be  enabled  to  change  bis  posture,  and 
to  rest  himself  so  as  to  avoid  the  direct  force  of  the  sun’s  says.  As  the  ani- 
mal walks  with  long  and  regular  steps,  the  rider  feels  the  motion  no  other- 
wise than  if  he  were  rocked  in  a cradle.  When  travelers  on  horseback  are 
weary  and  faint  from  the  fatigue  of  riding  and  the  excessive  heat,  the  rider 
of  the  camel  will  find  himself  as  little  exhausted  as  if  he  had  ridden  all  day 
in  a chaise.  The  saddle  is  always  open  above,  that  it  may  not  hurt  the  hump 
of  the  animal.  Denham  describes  it  as  swimming  rivers,  with  its  head  fast- 
ened to  a raft  The  female  is  more  valuable  than  the  male,  as  it  contrib- 
utes more,  by  its  milk,  to  the  sustenance  of  the  tribes.  The  Arabian  camel 
has  spread  from  Arabia  all  over  the  northern  parts  of  Africa,  and  has  long 
been  essential  to  the  Commerce  of  those  dry  and  desert  regions.  Richard- 
son; Kennedy;  Griffith;  Pananti;  Moll;  Blofield;  Lord;  Morgan; 
Campbell ; Shaler ; Major  Rennell,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society;  Denham’s  Travels;  Damping’s  Soldier  of  Fortune;  Niebuhr’s 
Travels;  Wilson’s  Campaign  in  Egypt;  Russel’s  Barbary  States ; Murray’s 
Discovery  in  Africa ; McQueen’s  Geographical  Survey  ; Conder’s  Travels. 

Dromedary,  This  animal  is  a sub  variety  of  the  Arabian  camel,  to  whidi 
it  stands  in  the  same  relation  that  a thorough-bred  racer  does  to  a cart 
horse.  The  hump  is  without  fat,  and  very  small,  and  its  whole  shape  ex- 
hibits an  appearance  of  strength  and  spirit.  Its  habitual  pace  is  a trot, 
which  it  is  able  to  sustain  the  whole  day  at  about  the  same  speed  as  the 
ordinary  trot  of  a horse ; but  over  rough  or  slippery  ground  the  rate  of 
speed  is  much  reduced.  The  saddle  is  like  a horse’s  and  covers  the  hump. 
The  dromedary  is  managed  by  a bridle,  which  is  usuallj^  fastened  to  a ring 
fixed  in  its  nostrils.  It  is  unquestionable  that  this  ammal  can  travel  one 
hundred  and  even  two  hundred  miles  in  twenty-four  hours.  Like  the 
camel  it  kneels  to  receive  its  load  or  a rider  on  its  back.  At  a certain 
signal,  it  droops  its  bead  and  neck,  so  that  one  can  alight  and  remount, 
whenever  there  is  occasion,  without  making  the  animal  stop.  When  once 
fixed  in  the  saddle,  the  rider  has  only  to  give  way  to  the  motion  of  the 
beast,  and  he  soon  finds  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  more  pleasantly  mounted 
for  a long  journey ; especially  as  no  attention  is  requisite  to  guide  the  ani- 
mal, except  in  turning  it  out  of  its  straight-forward  direction,  which  veiy 
seldom  happens  in  the  desert,  and  in  a caravan.  Its  pace  is  light,  the 
opening  angle  of  its  long  legs,  and  the  flexible  spring  of  its  lean  foot  ren- 
dering its  trot  easier  than  that  of  any  horse,  and  at  the  same  time  full  as 
swift.  The  sand  is  truly  its  element,  for  as  soon  as  it  quits  it,  and  touches 
the  mud,  it  can  hardly  keep  upon  its  feet,  and  its  repeated  trips  alarm  the 
rider  for  the  safety  of  himself  and  baggage.  The  young  dromedary  is  bom 
blind,  and  continues  so  for  about  ten  days.  The  dromedary  is  found  in 
Arabia,  in  the  great  African  desert,  and  in  all  the  Barbary  states  ; but  it  is 
chiefly  in  the  Astern  Sahara  that  it  abounds.  Mounted  on  bis  dromedary, 
dressed  out  fantastically  in  various  and  many-colored  harness,  with  his 
sword  slung  on  his  back,  dagger  under  the  left  arm,  and  lance  in  bis  right 
hand,  the  Touarghee  warrior  sallies  forth  to  war.  A very  fine  dromedary  is 
six-and  a-half  feet  in  bight.  The  price  of  this  animal  is  from  ten  to  two 
hundred  times  that  of  the  ordinary  camel.  Niebuhr;  Denon;  Keatinge; 
Kennedy;  Ricbaidson;  Blofield;  Lord;  Morgan;  Shaler;  Jackson’s  Mo- 
rocco ; Lyon’s  Travels. 
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Military  usee.  In  northern  India,  the  English  use  camels  for  the  trans- 
portation of  munitions  of  war.  A corps  of  mounted  dromedaries  is  also  em- 
ployed. In  Algeria,  field-pieces  are  carried  by  camels ; the  battery  devised 
toT  artillery  service  in  the  desert  is  a model  of  its  kind;  guns,  caissons,  and 
carriages  are  folded  up  in  the  most  compact  form,  ready  to  be  fastened  on 
the  backs  of  these  animals.  Sick  men,  in  their  beds,  are  carried  by  camels. 
The  ambulance  used  by  the  French  army  in  Africa  is  a most  ingenious  con- 
trivance. This  ambulance,  called  cacolet,  is  a species  of  pack-saddle,  made 
of  wood  and  iron,  and  adapted  for  the  backs  of  camels.  The  cacolet  has  on 
each  side  two  iron  chairs,  which  fold  up  within  a very  small  compass ; so 
that  a camel  may  depart  with  a column,  carrying  boxes  of  biscuits,  barrels 
of  meat,  flour,  and  other  provisions,  and  may  bring  back  sick  or  wounded 
soldiers,  to  whom  these  chairs  afford  a safe  and  commodious  conveyance. 
It  is  necessary  that  the  men  should  be  seated  so  that  they  may  as  nearly  as 
possible  counterbalance  each  other’s  weight.  Some  of  these  iron  chairs  are 
made  to  spread  out  at  sufficient  length  to  enable  a sick  or  wounded  soldier 
to  lie  down.  Camel  caravans  will  be  unapproachable  by  mounted  Indians, 
as  the  camel,  when  first  seen  by  horses,  inspires  uncontrollable  terror.  Ken- 
nedy; Niebuhr;  Hamilton  Smyth ; Bodichon,  Surgeon-General  in  Africa,  in 
the  Memoires  de  la  Societe  Geographique  ; St.  Marie’s  Visit  to  the  French 
Possessions  in  Africa. 

Acclimation,  The  natural  abode  of  the  camel  is  in  regions  abounding 
with  sand  or  gravel,  where  food  is  scanty,  and  exposure  to  long-protracted 
privations  unavoidable ; and  as  deserts  exist  in  cold  as  well  as  warm  cli- 
mates, so  does  the  camel.  Like  man,  it  adapts  itself  to  every  clime,  nature 
enabling  it  to  endure  with  equal  fortitude  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold. 
Widely  as  it  is  now  dispersed  over  Acia  and  northern  Africa,  there  is  histor- 
ical evidence  to  show  that  there  was  a period  when  it  was  a stranger  even 
in  Africa,  and  when  its  sphere  in  Asia  was  comparatively  limited.  Now,  its 
geographical  diffusion  is  equal  to  that  of  most  other  domesticated  animals, 
It  has  followed  the  radiations  of  war.  Commerce,  and  emigration  over  a stu- 
pendous segment  of  the  earth’s  surface,  stretching  across  the  whole  of  Asia, 
and  extending  as  far  north  as  Lake  Baikal  in  Siberia,  in  the  sub-polar  climate 
comprehended  between  latitudes  56°  and  58°.  It  is  much  used  in  eastern 
Europe.  In  Africa,  it  resignedly  plods  its  weary  way  across  its  entire 
breadth,  and  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  region  of  the  trop- 
ical rains.  These  facts  demonstrate  ihat  the  camel  is  easily  acclimated,  and 
that  its  habitat  is  not  limited  by  climate,  but  by  the  nature  of  the  soil,  which 
must  be  suited  to  the  peculiar  configuration  of  its  foot.  Hamilton  Smyth  ; 
Griffith ; Jardine ; Humboldt’s  Views  of  Nature. 

American  Camel  Region.  Recent  explorations  demonstrate  that  the  high 
table-lands  of  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  Sonora,  Chihuahua,  Durango,  and 
portions  of  Central  Mexico  are  fitted  for  camel  travel ; tor  over  those  lands 
the  varieties  of  the  cactus  abound,  and  the  soil  is  gravelly  and  sandy ; the 
climate  being  at  the  same  time  isothermal  with  that  of  the  Tell  of  Algeria. 
This  remarkable  adaptation  did  not  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  Mr.  Bart- 
lett, late  commissioner  for  running  the  boundary  line  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico,  and  the  advantages  that  would  be  gained  by  using  cam- 
els, instead  of  mules  and  horses,  as  a means  of  transportation,  often  occurred 
to  him.  From  proof-sheets  of  Mr.  Bartlett’s  forthcoming  work,  now  in  the 
press  of  the  Appletons  of  this  city,  the  following  extracts  are  made,  with  the 
author’s  courteous  permission.  Mr.  Bartlett  thus  expresses  himself  in  one 
nlace; — 
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From  my  experience  of  nearly  three  years  with  horses,  mules,  asses,  and  oxen, 
and  with  wagons,  carts,  and  packs,  I do  not  hesitate  to  hazard  the  opinion  that 
the  introduction  of  camels  and  dromedaries  would  prove  an  immense  benefit  to 
our  present  means  of  transportation,  that  they  would  be  a great  saving  to  animal 
life,  and  would  present  facilities  for  crossing  our  broad  deserts  and  prairies  not 
possessed  by  any  other  domestic  animals  now  in  use. 

Elsewhere  Mr.  Bartlett  adds : — 

The  entire  route  from  the  Mississippi  to  California,  particularly  that  south  of 
Santa  Fe  by  the  Gila,  where  there  are  no  mountains  to  cross,  and  also  the  great 
highway  over  the  table-lands  of  Mexico,  are  well  adapted  to  his  habits.  But  he 
would  be  most  useful  on  those  long  jornadas  and  deserts  where  there  is  either  no 
water,  or  where  it  is  so  brackish  that  mules  and  lior^es  will  not  drink  it  There 
are  peculiarities  in  the  arid  plains  and  deserts  of  North  America  which  seem  to 
fit  them  for  the  habits  of  the  camel.  His  favorite  food  in  Africa  is  beans  and 
chopped  straw.  Now  it  is  a well-known  fact  that,  however  barren  our  deserts, 
they  abound  in  mesquit  bushes,  or  chapporal,  which  shrub  bears  a most  nutritious 
bean.  Whether  this  plant  attains  a hight  of  three  feet  on  the  desert  or  twenty 
in  the  bottom  lands,  it  is  equally  prolihc.  Mules  and  cattle  feed  on  them  when 
they  cannot  get  gross  or  corn ; yet  they  never  thrive  on  them,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, lose  flesh.  Other  peculiarities  are  the  salines  and  salt  lakes  which  abound 
on  the  arid  plains,  as  well  as  on  the  slopes  towards  both  oceans.  When  driven 
to  great  extremities  mules  will  sometimes  drink  this  salt  or  brackish  water ; but 
I have  driven  them  fifty  or  sixty  miles  without  water,  yet  on  reaching  a saline  not 
one  in  ten  would  touch  it  To  camels,  brackish  water  is  os  acceptable  as  if  from 
the  purest  fountains. 

Humboldt's  New  Spain;  Bartlett’s  Report;  Humboldt’s  Tableau  dee 
Bandee  leothermalee. 

National  importance.  In  view  of  the  vast  plains,  destitute  of  herbage 
and  water,  which  stretch  across  the  American  camel  region— of  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  means  of  transportation  now  in  use— of  the  obstruction  and 
ireq  lent  defeat  of  the  pursuit  of  mounted  Indians — and  of  the  superior  and 
peculiar  capabilities  of  the  camel,  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  his  late  report, 
presses  with  great  urgency  upon  the  attention  of  Congress  the  expediency 
of  making  an  appropriation  from  the  national  treasury  for  the  importation  of 
a sufficient  number  of  the  different  varieties  of  this  animal.  The  report 
says : — 

The  absence  of  navigable  steams  in  a large  portion  of  our  recently  acquired 
territory,  and  the  existence  of  the  vast  arid  and  mountainous  regions,  described 
in  another  part  of  this  report,  have  entailed  upon  the  government  a very  heavy 
charge  for  the  transportation  of  supplies,  and  for  the  services  of  troops  stationed 
along  our  new  frontier,  and  operating  against  the  predatory  and  nomadic  Indians 
of  those  regions.  The  cost  of  transportation  within  that  country  for  purposes 
connected  with  military  defence,  amounted,  in  the  year  ending  June,  1853,  to 
$461,776  07. 

The  modes  of  transportation  now  used — wagons  drawn  by  horses,  mules,  or 
oxen — besides  being  very  expensive,  are  necessarily  circuitous  on  the  routes 
traveled,  slow,  and  generally  unsatisfactory,  as  to  prompt  inquiry  for  means 
which  may  be  attained  with  better  results.  In  any  extended  movement,  these 
wagon  trains  must  depend  upon  grass  for  forage,  and  their  progress  will  seldom 
average  more  than  twelve  miles  per  day ; and  it  often  happens,  in  traversing  the 
country  just  referred  to,  that  long  spaces  are  encountered  in  which  there  is  neither 
grass  nor  water,  and  hence  the  consequence  must  be  severe  privation  and  great 
destitution  of  the  animals  employed,  if  not  the  failure  of  the  expedition.  These 
inconveniences  are  felt  in  all  movements  between  the  distant  parts  of  that  section, 
and  seriously  obstruct,  sometimes  actually  defeat  the  pursuit  of  the  mounted  In- 
dians of  the  plains  who,  by  their  intimate  knowledge  of  the  places  where  the 
the  small  supplies  of  water  and  grass  are  to  be  found,  are  ably  to  fly  across  the 
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most  arid  regions  after  having  committed  depredations  on  our  frontier  population, 
or  upon  the  trains  of  merchants  and  emigrants. 

Beyond  the  difficulties  here  contemplated  in  connection  with  transportation  to 
the  interior,  it  is  proper  to  look  to  those  which  would  arise  in  the  transportation 
of  supplies  for  the  defence  of  our  Pacific  coast  in  a contingency  of  a war  with  a 
maritime  power.  Our  experience  has  been  confined  to  a state  of  peace  and  to 
the  use  of  routes  of  communication  which  pass  beyond  the  limits  of  our  territory. 
Reasoning  from  the  difficulties  which  have  been  encountered  in  supplying  points 
where  it  was  necessary  only  to  traverse  a part  of  the  space  which  lies  b^etween 
the  Pacific  coast  and  the  points  of  supply,  it  may  be  claimed  as  a conclusion  that 
it  would  not  be  practicable  with  the  means  now  possessed  to  send  across  the 
continent  the  troops,  munitions,  and  provisions  which  would  be  required  for  the 
defence  of  the  Pacific  coast  A railroad,  such  as  has  been  contemplated  to  con- 
nect by  the  most  eligible  route  the  Mississippi  River  with  the  Pacific  coast,  would 
but  partially  remove  the  difficulties.  It  would  serve  to  transport  troops,  and  to 
supply  depots  along  the  route  and  at  the  extremity  of  tbp  line,  but  there  would 
still  be  vast  regions  of  the  interior  too  remote  from  its  depots  materially  to  feel 
its  effects. 

On  the  older  continents,  in  regions  reaching  from  the  torrid  to  the  frozen 
zones,  embracing  arid  plains  and  precipitous  mountains  covered  with  snow,  camels 
are  used,  with  the  best  results.  They  are  the  means  of  transportation  and  com- 
munication in  the  immense  commercial  intercourse  with  central  Asia.  From  the  * 
mountains  of  Circassia  to  the  plains  of  India  they  have  been  used  for  various 
military  purposes,  to  transmit  dispatches,  to  transport  supplies,  to  draw  ordnance, 
and  as  a substitute  for  dragoon  horses. 

Napoleon,  when  in  Egypt,  used  with  marked  success  the  dromedary,  a fleet 
variety  of  the  same  animal,  in  subduing  the  Arabs,  whose  habits  and  country 
were  very  similar  to  those  of  the  mounted  Indians  of  our  western  plain.  I learn, 
from  what  is  believed  to  be  reliable  authority,  that  France  is  about  again  to  adopt 
the  dromedary  in  Algeria,  for  a similar  service  to  that  in  which  they  were  so  suc- 
cessfully used  in  Egypt 

For  like  military  purposes,  for  express,  and  for  reconnoissances,  it  is  believed 
the  dromedary  would  supply  a want  now  seriously  felt  in  our  service;  and  for 
transportation  with  troops  rapidly  moving  across  the  country,  the  camel,  it  is  bc- 
lievea,  would  remove  an  obstacle  which  now  serves  greatly  to  diminish  the  value 
and  efficiency  of  our  troops  on  the  western  frontier. 

For  these  considerations,  it  is  respectfully  submitted  that  the  necessary  provis- 
ion be  made  for  the  introduction  of  a sufficient  number  of  both  varieties  of  this 
animal  to  test  its  value  and  adaptation  to  our  country  and  our  service. — Gen.  JeJ- 
fertan  DaMs  Rejxtri,  Dec.  1,  1863. 

Transportation  of  the  camel  in  ships.  The  camel  is  much  more  manage- 
able in  ships  than  the  horse,  not  retaining,  as  the  latter  animal  does,  a rigid 
position,  but  going  down  on  its  knees,  and  yielding  to  the  motion  of  the 
vessel.  The  late  Mr.  Raymond,  of  menagerie  celebrity,  imported  over  five 
hundred  camels  in  his  life-time  into  the  United  States.  He  never  lost  a 
single  camel,  by  accident  or  disease,  at  sea. 

In  conclusion,  we  think  that  the  facts  adduced  in  this  article  demonstrate 
the  superior  organization  of  the  Camel,  and  that,  as  a beast  of  burden,  it  is 
better  fitted  to  subserve  the  wants  of  man  over  a large  extent  of  the  national 
domain,  than  either  the  horse  or  the  mule,  the  only  means  of  transportation 
now  in  use,  or  likely  to  be,  for  many  years  to  come,  unless  well  considered 
private  enterprise  shall  assist  in  carrying  out  the  views  of  the  projectors  of 
the  domestication  of  the  Camel  on  this  continent. 
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Art.  II.— COHMEaCE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


MBW  BMOLARD:  PBOOBBIB  in  POPDLATtOM,  TBADB)  AMD  IMPOBTAMCB— BMOLIBH  BOfTlUTT  TO  BBB 
MAVIOATIOM  IMTBRBIT— BZCIIION  OP  TBB  MBWPOUNDLAMD  COLOMT—MAVIO AXIOM  LAW*— WH ALB 
PSSHBRT— PHILIP**  WAR— STATB  OP  THB  MIDDLB  COLOMIB*— THE  SOUTH:  BPFBCT  OP  TRaOB 
BUROBN*  IM  VIROIMIA  AMD  CAROLIMA— CBARLEETOM— TBB  MlSIlfSlPPl  AMD  PRBMCB  PROOBB**  Al( 
TBB  WB*T— SPAM18B  TRBATT—HOMDDRA8— EXPORT  DUTIES— PREMCB  CULOMlES,  BTC. 

With  the  year  1670,  half  a century  had  elapsed  since  the  commencement 
of  the  settlement  at  Plymouth.  The  growth  of  New  England,  and  of  the 
other  colonies  settled  within  that  time,  is  presented  in  the  following  com- 
parative series  of  actual  enumerations,  combined  with  proximate  statements, 
which  we  have  made  ,out  from  various  data,  of  their  population  for  the  sev- 
eral periods  indicated : — 


1614. 

16S0. 

1637. 

1664. 

1671. 

Plymouth 

Massachuaetts 

Connecticut 

Rhode  Island 

180 

300 

1,800 

649 

7,912 

200 

2,941 

16,026 

8,186 

1,959 

9,410 

86,644 

8,000 

3,600 

New  England 

180 

2,100 

8,661 

24,112 

66,654 

New  York 

Virginia 

Maryland 

Oarolina 

60 

2,600 

200 

4,000 

600 

10,000 

200 

1,800 

25,000 

1,000 

8,600 

42.000 

20.000 

. . . . 

Total* 

2,780 

6,800 

19,861 

61,412 

122.064 

Some  estimates  give  a much  higher  population  to  Connecticut  and  Rhode 
Island,  in  1678  ; but  the  report  of  the  Governor  and  Assembly  of  those 
colonies  in  1680,  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  all  the  documents  of  the  pe- 
riod, sustain  the  amounts  stated  above. 

The  commercial  progress  of  New  England  had  begun  at  this  time  to  ex- 
cite much  attention  in  Britain.  The  term  New  England  was  understood, 
we  would  remark,  at  this  time,  and  for  a period  long  subsequent,  indeed 
down  to  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  to  refer  almost  exclusively  to  Massa- 
chusetts, which  embraced  the  territory  of  Maine  within  her  limits,  and  to 
which  New  Hampshire  had,  by  the  voluntary  action  of  her  people,  united 
herself.  Her  preponderance  in  extent,  population.  Commerce,  wealth,  and 
political  power,  was  such  as  to  give  entire  character  to  the  section,  and  cast 
its  other  members  into  the  shade. 

Plymouth,  the  present  colony,  was  almost  entirely  conhned  to  the  near 
fishery,  pursued  in  boats  and  ketches,  and  farming.  It  had  no  foreign  or 
distant  trade  whatever,  and  but  a small  coasting  trade,  a small  part  of  which 
was  along  Long  Island  Sound,  and  as  far  even  as  New  York ; but  it  was 
confined  mostly  to  Bostou  and  the  extended  Massachusetts  shore.  The 
country  a little  back  of  the  original  settlement  was  still  a wilderness. 


* Barbadoes,  Uie  most  popaloua  of  the  British  West  India  colonies,  was  said  to  ooBtaln,  in  1670, 
about  50,000  whites  and  above  100,000  negroes.  This  estimate  was  undoubtedlj  exaggerated ; yet 
the  Island  was  verj  thickly  popolated— more  so.  Indeed,  than  most  parts  of  Europe,  exdoslTe  of 
large  towns.  The  area  of  Barbadoes  Is  but  106,470  acres.  Cuba  had,  in  1680,  about  40^000  Inbab- 
tanta. 
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Of  Connecticut,  the  statement  of  the  authorities  in  1680,  gave  a popula- 
tion of  10,000,  slowly  increasing,  divided  in  26  towns.  There  were  about 
80  slaves.  The  trade  at  that  period  was  mostly  with  Boston  and  New 
York,  and  was  carried  on  by  20  petty  merchants  in  24  small  vessels,  and 
the  imports  did  not  exceed  £9,000.  The  property  of  the  whole  corporation 
was  valued  at  £110,000. 

The  answer  of  Kbode  Island  to  the  inquiries  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in 
1680,  states  that  that  colony  had  no  foreign  Commerce,  and  no  trade  with 
the  Indians.  Their  coast  was  little  frec^uented,  and  not  at  all  at  that  time, 
by  pirates  or  privateers.  With  their  neighbors  thej  had  some  little  inter- 
course. The  principal  place  of  trade  was  Newport ; they  had  no  shipping 
except  a few  sloops.  Like  Connecticut  and  Plymouth,  they  received  the 
little  amount  of  foreispi  articles  imported  mostly  from  Boston.  The  princi- 
pal exports  of  the  colony  were  horses  and  provisions,  which  went  to  the 
West  Indies;  and  the  imports  were  a small  quantity  of  the  produce  of  Bar- 
badoes,  for  their  own  use.  There  were  several  persons  who  dealt  in  buying 
and  selling,  but  they  could  not  properly  be  called  merchants.  The  want  of 
these,  of  men  of  considerable  estate,  was  the  great  obstruction  to  trade. 
They  were  sensible  that  the  fishing  business  might  prove  very  profitable,  • 
were  there  men  of  property  willing  to  carry  it  on.  There  were  about  600 
planters,  and  as  many  men  in  other  pursuits.  There  were  of  late  few  or  no 
emigrants,  except  that  a few  negro  slaves  had  been  imported.  The  popula- 
tion was  divided  in  9 towns. 

It  was  undoubtedly  the  case,  that  the  colonies  endeavored  in  the  reports 
at  this,  as  at  other  times,  to  put  their  importance  at  as  low  a standard  as 
possible,  in  order  to  avert  the  establishment  of  a revenue  system  and  other 
interference  in  their  concerns,  by  England.  It  is  said  that  the  sloops  alluded 
to  were  larger  than  the  average  size  of  brigs  of  the  present  day,  and  that  at 
this  time,  or  later,  a considerable  business  was  carried  on  by  the  Rhode 
Islanders  in  the  slave-trade  between  Africa  and  the  West  Indies.  It  is  cer- 
tain, however,  that  all  the  three  colonies  named  were  yet  in  a condition 
very  humble  compared  with  the  progress  that  had  been  made  by  Massa- 
chusetts. To  the  importance  of  the  latter,  the  addition  made  by  New 
Hampshire  was,  except  territorially,  quite  inconsiderable,  the  security  of  the 
latter  being  the  whole  object  of  the  union  on  their  part.  They,  however, 
contributed  most  of  the  masts  and  timber  exported  to  England.  Live  oak 
and  other  kinds  of  oak,  white  and  red  oak  staves,  hoops,  shingles,  and  clap- 
boards, were  prepared  by  the  New  Hampshire  farmers  in  large  quantities, 
during  the  winter,  and  were  exchanged  for  manufactured  goods. 

Although  England  rejoiced  in  the  possession  of  a colony  in  this  section 
so  well  advanced,  and  promising  to  be  of  so  much  beneht  to  her  as  Massa- 
chusetts, there  were  serious  drawbacks  to  her  gratification.  Although  it 
should  seem  the  commercial  progress  of  the  colony  would  have  been  matter 
of  unalloyed  satisfaction,  there  were  points  therein  involved  which  excited 
anything  but  a pleasing  humor.  Massachusetts  had  already  a large  and 
rapidly  growing  navigation  interest,  and  was  evidently  aiming — in  spite  of 
the  efibrts  of  the  home  government  to  limit  her  progress  in  this  direction — 
to  become  a great  navigating  power ; to  save  to  herself  the  freights  paid  on 
the  export  of  her  own  or  other  products  abroad  and  on  the  return  of  the 
foreign  products  obtained  in  exchange.  Her  commercial  seemed  on  a level 
with  her  political  aspirations,  which,  it  had  already  been  noted,  looked  di- 
rectly toward  independence.  She  would  finally  rival  England  in  the  carry- 
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iDg  trade,  and,  if  not  restrained,  would  entirely  drire  her  slups  from  the 
ocean.  Sir  Josiah  Child,  a leading  political  writer  of  the  day,  pointed  out 
to  the  government  ^nd  to  the  merchants,  the  jealousy  of  both  being  very 
easily  excited,  the  direful  result  in  view.  In  a work  published  by  him,  on 
the  state  of  the  colonies,  about  1670,  he  remaiks : — 

Of  all  the  American  plantations,  his  majesty  has  none  so  apt  for  Uie 
building  of  shipping  as  New  England,  nor  none  comparably  so  quahfied  for 
the  brewing  of  seamen,  not  only  by  reason  of  the  natural  indus^  of  the 
people,  but  principally  by  reason  of  their  cod  and  mackerel  fisheries ; and, 
in  my  opinion,  there  is  nothing  more  prejudicial,  and  in  prospect  more  dan- 
gerous to  any  mother- kingdom,  than  the  increase  of  shipping  m her  colonies, 
plantations,  or  provinces.” 

The  general  progress  of  the  colonies  in  importance,  but  more  especially 
the  jealousy  excited  by  the  appearance  of  a navigating  interest  within 
them  able  to  withstand,  and  to  exhibit  even  a remarkable  vitality,  in  face  of 
the  discouragements  placed  in  its  way,  induced  the  formation  of  a permanent 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  Trade  and  Plantations  in  1671.  The  first  act 
of  this  new  commission  was  to  send  out  a circular  to  the  governors  of  aU 
the  plantations,  territories,  and  islands  of  the  West  Indies^ — a name  still  in 
common  use  for  all  America — belonging  to  Great  Britain,  demanding  to 
know  the  condition  at  that  time  of  the  several  dependencies  under  those 
ofiicials  in  regard  to  all  their  material  concerns.  What  they  particularly  in- 
sist upon  is,  to  know  the  condition  of  New  England,  which,  appearing  to 
be  very  independent  as  to  their  regard  to  England  or  his  majesty,  rich  and 
strong  as  they  now  were,  there  were  great  debates  in  what  style  to  write 
to  them,  for  the  cc  ndition  of  that  colony  was  such  that  they  were  able  to 
contest  with  all  other  plantations  about  them,  and  there  was  a fear  of  their 
breaking  from  all  dependence  on  this  nation.” 

The  various  measures  to  which  the  fears  thus  excited  gave  rise  for  greater 
restraint  upon  colonial  Commerce,  together  with  privileges  conceded  for  the 
joint  purpose  of  advancing  the  prosperity  of  England  and  of  exercising  a 
soothing  influence  upon  the  colonists,  irritated  by  these  restraints,  will  be 
noticed  in  the  order  of  time,  as  likewise  the  effect  by  them  produced  upon 
the  mind,  the  action,  and  the  material  prosperity  of  America. 

The  progress  of  New  England  in  the  Fisheries  had  heretofore  been  re- 
garded with  high  favor,  as  the  blindest  could  not  but  see  that  this  resource 
had  been  the  means  not  only  of  lightening  the  expenses  of  colonization  here 
upon  its  patrons  in  England,  but.  that  it  had  furnished  the  settlements  an 
efficient  means  of  self-support,  where  else  the  possibility  of  at  all  maintain- 
ing them  would  have  been  very  equivocal.  Neither  could  it  escape  atten- 
tion, that  although  the  interest  established  in  this  pursuit  was  the  great 
basis  of  the  objurgated  shipping  interest  of  the  colonies,  the  wealth  derived 
from  the  former  was  becoming  of  benefit  to  England  and  her  other  colonies, 
and  was  likely,  if  unrestrained,  to  raise  their  trade  with  the  fishing  colonies 
to  the  utmost  importance.  So  much  too  were  all  the  present  concerns  and 
the  prospects  of  New  England  wound  np  in  this  pursuit,  that  the  English 
government,  unestabfished  in  its  supremacy  on  either  continent,  would  not 
have  dared,  had  it  wished,  to  abolish  or  restrain  the  privilege,  knowing  as  it 
did  the  peculiar  readiness  of  the  New  Englanders  to  resist  the  least  encroach- 
ment upon  their  rights  or  liberties,  and  being  already  impressed  with  a fear 
that  their  aim  was  at  ultimate  independence.  The  measures  of  restraint 
were  therefore  directed  solely  against  the  outward  enaployment  of  the 
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shipping  thns  created,  lea^ng  its  great  scarce  unafl^ted.  Yet  even  had  it 
not  been  the  occasion  of  bnilding  np  for  her  a navigating  interest,  the  ad- 
vancement of  New  England  in  the  Osheries  most  at  this  time  have  excited 
the  uneasy  reflections  of  the  home  government.  The  fisheries  had  been  re- 
garded as  a main  support  of  their  shipping  interest  also ; but  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  colonies  in  this  pursuit,  simultaneously  with  a remarkable 
and  continuous  decline  on  their  own  part,  threatened  entire  annihilation  to 
this  school  for  British  seamen.  From  400  English  ships  employed  in  the 
cod  fishery  at  Newfoundland  in  1622,  the  number  had  decreased  in  1670, 
to  80  shi]^.  New  England  meanwhile  had  been  encouraged  by  her  suc- 
cess to  push  her  efiforts  beyond  the  banks  of  Newfoundland ; and  in  the 
latter  year  some  of  her  vessels,  for  the  first  time,  visited  the  coast  of  Labrador, 
where  the  avocation  was  thereafter  regularly  carried  on. 

Other  caases,  as  well  as  the  advance  of  New  England,  however,  contrib- 
uted to  the  decline  of  the  English  fishery  in  America.  One  of  these  was  the 
increasing  liberty  in  Catholic  countries  to  eat  flesh  in  Lent  and  on  fish-days. 
Another,  was  the  successful  rivalry  of  the  French  fishery  at  Nova  Scotia. 
But  the  cause  to  which  the  English  writers  mainly  attributed  their  misfor- 
tune, was  the  increasing  boat  fishery  carried  on  by  their  own  people  settled 
at  Newfoundland.  Here  was  a point  at  which  they  could  safely  strike. 
The  English  merchants  had  for  a long  time  been  generally  ill-disposed  to- 
ward any  attempt  at  legitimate  colonization  of  that  island,  and  were  as  little 
willing  to  favor  the  squatter  fishermen  occupying  a portion  of  its  shores. 
Both  interfered  too  much  with  their  ship  fishery.  An  appeal  of  these  set- 
tlers to  the  government  for  a colonial  charter  and  protection  against  the 
ship  fishermen,  who  paid  no  respect  to  their  rights  or  interests,  had  been 
successfully  opposed  by  the  merchants.  They  were  quite  ready  to  second 
the  views  and  efiforts  of  Child,  who  in  the  same  work  already  alluded  to, 
depicted  the  evils  to  England  of  the  establishments  at  Newfoundland. 
“ Without  a remedy,  it  would  happen  to  us,”  he  said,  “ in  a few  years  in 
that  country  as  it  hath  done  with  regard  to  the  fishery  at  New  England, 
which  so  many  years  since  was  managed  by  English  ships  from  our  western 
ports,  as  the  Newfoundland  fishery  at  present  chiefly  is ; but  as  the  planta- 
tions of  New  England  increased,  that  fishery  fell  entirely  to  the  people 
there.” 

He  feared  the  total  extinction,  from  the  Newfoundland  settlements,  of  the 
British  fishery  and  of  their  nursery  of  seamanship,  the  loss  of  which  would 
really  have  ruined  forever  their  commercial  and  naval,  and,  of  course,  their 
political  supremacy.  For  the  injury  thus  done  and  threatened,  the  settle- 
ments in  question  afiforded,  it  was  declared  scarcely  the  slightest  compensa- 
tion. The  provisions  and  clothing  required  by  them  were  supplied  wholly 
by  New  England  and  Ireland.  In  view  of  this  state  of  things.  Child  coolly 
advised  the  excision  of  the  settlements  at  Newfoundland.  ^ all  previous 
efiforts  to  colonize  that  island  were  to  be  regarded  as  attempts  made  by 
England  to  undermine  her  own  prosperity,  and  all  the  money  expended  in 
these  purposes,  as  treasure  worse  than  thrown  away.  The  same  considera- 
tions, carried  to  their  legitimate  conclusion,  should  have  suggested  also  the 
good  policy  of  undoing  all  that  had  been  accomplished  in  New  England, 
and  of  giving  over  that  region  again  to  the  undivided  possession  of  the  heirs 
of  Massasoit  and  Canonicus. 

The  lords  of  the  sagacious  Board  of  Trade  and  Plantation,  whose  only 
interference  with  the  a&irs  of  America  seems  to  have  been  to  inflict  matuid 
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injury  upon  ^gland  and  her  cobnies,  adopted  the  benemdent  sdieiiie  tbas 
presented  to  them.  The  order  to  depopulate  Newfoundland  waa  given  in 
Id'lTO,  and  Sir  John  Berry  was  sent  with  a auflSdent  force  to  perbnn  the 
noble  work  of  driving  out  the  fishermen  and  burning  thdr  dwellings;  and 
to  make  the  desolation  effectual,  emigration  thither  ^Mn  that  time  forward 
was  forbidden.  The  order  was  maintained  in  efl^t  for  six  years,  the  de- 
vastation not  being  within  that  time  made  complete,  as  the  task  was  not  so 
easy  a one  as  had  perhaps  been  anticipated.  The  island  was  large  and  re- 
fuge easy.  The  work  of  ejection  required  to  be  perpetually  done  over,  at 
those  who  were  driven  out  in  great  part  returned  i^ain,  and  found  litUe 
trouble  in  raising  new  huts  for  themselves  as  good  as  they  had  occupied 
before.  Of  course,  the  troublesome  proceedings  against  them  in  no  wise  in^ 
creased  their  disposition  to  befriend  and  assist  the  ship  fishery  and  fisher- 
men of  England.  Those  fully  expelled,  resorted  to  the  French  settlements 
adjacent,  or  to  New  England,  and  continued  the  business.  The  afiair  was 
the  means  also  of  drawmg  the  attention  of  those  disposed  to  emigrate  to- 
ward Newfoundland,  a desire  was  excited  to  share  in  the  supposed  profite 
of  the  interdicted  settlement  and  fishery,  and  complaint  was  made  that,  in 
spite  of  the  order,  the  emigration  to  Newfoundland  continned  unabated. 

The  vessels  in  the  Newfoundland  fishery  from  England  had  increased 
fit>m  80  in  1670,  to  270,  carrying  10,800  men,  in  1674.  In  1677,  102 
vessels,  value  of  catch  £1,738,000.  New  England  had  in  the  distant  fish- 
eries, in  1674,  665  vessels  of  25,650  tons,  and  4,405  men,  the  amount  of 
their  annual  catch  being  400,000  cwt.,  valued  at  about  81,000,000.  The 
increase  of  English  vessels  may  have  been  in  some  d^ree  doe  to  the  de- 
population of  toe  island  of  Newfoundland,  so  far  as  it  had  been  efifected, 
but  was  the  result,  undoubtedly,  in  a much  greater  measure,  of  the  Dutch 
war,  and  of  the  foilure  of  the  herring  fishery  on  the  coast  of  Sweden,  by 
which  events  the  sonthem  countries  of  Europe  were  mainly  deprived  of  their 
lar^  supplies  usually  received  from  Holland  and  Sweden,  and  an  opening 
to  meir  markets  made  for  the  English.  New  England  also  profited  largdy 
from  the  same  cause,  and  began  that  trade  to  Spain,  Portugal,  and  ludy, 
which  became  afterward  so  considerable,  and  continued  in  full  activity  untd 
after  the  opening  of  the  present  century. 

Child  mentions  as  an  effect  of  the  Navigation  Laws  at  this  rime,  that  the 
shipping  of  England  in  the  trade  with  America  had  become  greatly  increased, 
two-thirds  of  idl  the  English  tonnage  being  thus  employ^,  and  affording 
the  means  of  sustenance  to  about  200,000  persona  in  Eogland.  Yet,  while 
gaining  thus  rapidly  in  a single  direction,  an  event  sure  to  happen  frinn  the 
growth  of  the  colonies  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  if  at  all  km  than  under 
rile  present  system,  had  no  attempt  been  made  to  force  trade  thither,  Eng- 
land was  as  a consequence  of  her  unfriendly  poli^  towards  Europe,  loNDg 
her  markets  in  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  and  Turkey.  The  fiist  named 
of  these  countries,  which  had  also  been  vigorously  ei^ged  for  some  yeeis 
in  a policy  regarding  her  manufactures  corresponding  wim  that  of  England 
oonceming  her  shipping,  was  rapidly  supplanring  her  in  the  market  of  the 
others.  Nay,  she  intruded  so  tar  into  the  market  of  England  herself  that 
in  1678,  Parliament  found  it  necessary  to  comply  with  the  urgent  soficita- 
tioDs  of  the  merchants,  and  to  prohibit  all  trade  with  France^  unlesa  they 
were  willing  the  protective  system  of  France  should  triumph  over  that  of 
England.  In  order,  therefore,  to  stop  what  waa  in  those  rimes  considered  a 
loss  to  England,  in  the  aj^aient  balance  of  trade  againat  her  in  the  aooonah 
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with  France  of  £1,000,000  yearly,  such  an  inhibition  was  declared  for  the 
period  of  three  years. 

The  effect  exercised  by  the  colonization  and  growth  of  America  upon  the 
Commerce  of  both  England  and  France,  is  seen  in  the  increase  of  their  ship- 
ping, Ac.,  within  that  period,  mainly  due  to  this  cause  apart  from  all  re- 
strictive policies.  Between  1626  and  1676  the  tonnage  of  England  had 
trebled  or  even  quadi;upled.  She  had  now  above  40,000  tons  employed  in 
the  African  or  slave  trade  between  Guinea  and  the  West  Indies ; her  cus- 
toms had  multiplied  three-fold,  and  her  postage,  it  was  said,  twenty-fold. 
The  French  had  40  trading  vessels  for  every  one  twenty  or  thirty  years  pre- 
viously. America  might  have  conferred  much  greater  benefit  upon  both 
powers  than  they  had  realized.  Instead  of  being  a cause  of  limiting  the 
intercourse  of  the  European  naUons  with  each  other,  she  should  have  been 
the  fertile  occasion  of  its  increase.  Had  such  a system  prevailed,  England 
in  the  healthy  development  of  her  great  interests  would  nave  had  no  reason 
for  the  alarm  which  the  mere  appearance  of  a shipping  interest  in  Massa- 
chusetts occasioned,  after  she  had  sacrificed  her  Commerce  with  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  to  force  it  to  a concentration  upon  America. 

The  whale  fishery  of  Massachusetts  commenced  about  the  opening  of  this 
period.  Whales  abounded  on  and  about  the  shores  of  the  island  of  Nan- 
tucket, and  some  few  had  been  taken  by  the  residents  of  that  island.  In 
1672,  the  town  of  Nantucket  made  a contract  with  one  James  Lopar, 
which  the  municipality  and  Lopar  became  a Joint  monopoly  for  the  pursuit 
of  the  business.  The  agreement  insured  to  Lopar  one-third  the  profits,  also 
ten  acres  of  land,  commonage  for  two  cows,  twenty  sheep,  and  one  horse,  with 
necessary  wood  and  water.  A fine  of  5s.  for  each  whale  killed  was  imposed 
upon  all  persons  infringing  the  monopoly  right.  Such  an  assumption  and 
grant  by  a small  village  was  certainly  in  contravention  of  the  charter  of  the 
colony  of  Rhode  Island,  if  not  of  that  of  Massachusetts.  Holland  had  at 
this  time  about  200  whaling  ships,  England  about  100.  The  latter  paid  68. 
a ton  bounty  on  oil  taken  ny  her  own  fishermen,  and  was  favorable  to  the 
pursuit  in  the  colonies,  oil  being  then  much  in  demand  and  of  high  value. 

In  1673  the  post-rider  between  Boston  and  New  York  commenced, 
leaving  the  latter  city  once  every  three  weeks.  The  population  of  Boston 
was  then  about  4,000,  of  New  York  about  2,500.  This  event  indicates  the 
progress  of  emigration  from  New  England  to  the  middle  r^on,  and  the  in- 
crease of  Commerce  between  these  sections.  The  first  Post-  Office  in  the 
colonies  was  established  by  the  Massachusetts  General  Court,  at  Boston,  in 
1677,  Thomas  Heyward  being  appointed  postmaster.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  a Mint  had  also  been  established  in  Massachusetts,  which  Charles 
was  disposed  to  suppress.  The  royal  dislike  of  this  institution  the  General 
Court,  in  1677,  attacked  through  his  esophagus,  by  the  present  of  ten  bar- 
rels of  cranberries,  two  hogsheads  of  samp,  and  three  thousand  codfish.  The 
royal  epicure  was  vanquished. 

In  1675  the  scourge  of  Philip’s  war  fell  upon  New  England,  lasting  gen- 
erally till  late  in  1676,  and  in  some  parts  till  1678.  A leading  cause  of 
thb  dreadful  contest  was  the  unfair  dealing  practiced  by  a great  many  of  the 
whites  employed  in  trading  with  the  Indians.  On  the  long  and  wild  fron- 
tier behind  the  settlements  of  New  Hampshire  and  Maine,  the  fur  trade  was 
extensively  carried  on,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  by  the  generality  of 
the  white  traders  there,  every  possible  advantage  was  taken  of  the  Indians, 
hi  the  purchase  both  of  peltry  and  land,  and  in  the  prices  attached  to  the 
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articles  of  payment  Rum  was  a leading  commodity  employed  in  the  traffict 
and  its  effects  were  as  pernicious,  in  every  aspect,  as  in  every  other  case  where 
it  has  been  introduced  into  the  Indian  trade.  The  avidity  for  rain  of  many 
of  the  traders,  and  even  of  respectable  merchants,  had  led  to  the  supplying 
of  the  Indians,  in  violation  of  law,  with  fire-arms,  which  indeed  enabled  a 
larger  supply  of  furs,  but  the  gain  thus  effected  to  a few,  the  evil  of  the  practice 
as  afterwards  felt,  far  more  than  compensated  to  the  mass.  The  savages, 
thus  armed,  were  far  more  formidable,  notwithstanding  the  increased  strength 
of  the  colonies,  than  in  the  Pequod  and  Narragansett  wars.  It  seemed^  in- 
deed, problematical,  so  severe  was  the  crisis,  whether  the  Indians  would  not 
execute  upon  New  England  the  fate  to  which  the  Lords  of  Trade  and  Plan- 
tation had  consigned  Newfoundland.  Many  towns  were  burned,  and  a vast 
amount  of  property  in  house  and  field  destroyed.  The  diminution  of  wealth 
was  seriously  felt  in  all  New  England.  The  settlements  in  Massachusetts 
upon  the  Connecticut  River,  formed  thus  far  outwardly  for  the  advantage  of 
communicating  with  the  towns  below  and  with  the  ocean,  were  nearly  all 
destroyed.  In  Maine  over  100  miles  of  coast  was  cleared  of  settlers,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  vessels  were  captured  in  the  harbors  and  rivers. 
Over  twenty  vessels,  mostly  from  Salem,  were  captured  by  surprise  in  1677, 
but  were  recovered.  The  people  of  New  Hampshire  were  glad,  after  their 
best  efforts  to  subdue  the  red  men,  to  effect  a peace  with  those  vindictive 
assailants,  on  condition  of  paying  to  them  what  they  would  not  concede  to 
England,  an  annual  tribute.  The  tribute  was  regularly  paid  until  the  next 
war  in  1687.  Such  were  the  effects  mainly  due  to  the  introducUon  of  a 
vicious  system  in  trade,  and  such  the  proof  that  in  all  intercourse  with  other 
men,  the  balance  of  profit  is  on  the  side  of  fair  dealing. 

At  about  the  time  of  the  close  bf  this  war,  which  was  not  entirely  finished 
up  till  1678,  Charles  revived  his  designs  against  New  England.  One  of  the 
most  serious  complaints  proffered  against  Massachusetts  was  that  of  evading 
the  Navigation  Act,  alleged  by  the  English  merchan  s.  To  this  the  colonial 
legislature  had  responded  that  the  act  in  question  involved  taxation  without 
representation,  and  was,  therefore,  unjust  and  illegal.  It  was  determined, 
however,  that  the  act  should  be  enforced,  and  the  delayed  picject  was  re- 
newed by  a special  customs  system  with  the  proper  officials,  as  in  England, 
and  of  abolishing  all  the  New  England  charters  and  uniUng  them  under  a 
royal  government  Willing,  in  the  meantime,  to  limit  the  influence  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  claims  of  that  colony  to  the  province  of  Maine  were  decided 
against  her  in  England,  in  1677,  but  she  at  once  bougjit  out  the  right  of  the 
, heirs  of  Gorges,  the  successful  contestants.  In  1680,  New  Hampshire,  much 
against  the  will  of  her  people,  was  separated  from  Massachusetts,  and  formed 
into  the  fifth  provincial  government  of  New  England. 

Middle  Colonies,  ^e  capture  of  the  New  Netherlands  by  the  English 
in  1664,  brought  the  whole  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States,  for  the  tint 
time,  under  British  dominion.  Since  that  period  about  one-third  of  the 
Dutch  inhabitanis,  the  total  population  being  then  about  3,000,  had  removed 
on  account,  mainly,  of  the  tyranny  exercised  over  them,  ^me  had  returned 
to  Holland,  and  some  had  gone  to  other  Dutch  colonies,  but  a large  portion 
accepted  the  invitation  of  the  proprietors  of  Carolina,  who  gave  them  a free 
passage  thither. 

War  again  occurring,  a small  Dutch  fleet,  in  1673,  easily  retook  New 
York,  New  Jersey  and  Delaware  also  submitting.  Peace  between  England 
and  Holland,  In  1674,  on  the  basis  of  mutual  restoration  of  conquests,  re- 
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consigned  the  province  and  its  dependencies  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
avaricious  duke.* 

After  coming  into  final  possession  of  the  English,  the  colony  of  New  York 
began  to  prosper,  notwithstanding  misgovemment.  Emigration,  which  had 
l^re  set  in  from  New  England,  continued,  and  other  English  subjects  ar- 
rived, though  the  illiberality  of  the  duke  put  a great  restraint  on  the  move- 
ment thither,  and  drove  nearly  all  foreigners  seeking  the  English  settlements 
to  other  colonies.  The  culture  of  the  soil  was  now  greatly  attended  to,  and 
Wheat  became  a leading  product  of  the  province.  The  amount  of  wheat 
exported  in  1678  was  60,000  bushels;  the  other  exports  were  peas,  beans, 
pork,  tobacco,  and  peltry,  the  trade  with  the  Indians  of  the  interior  being 
still  kept  up.  The  chief  markets  were  England  and  the  West  Indies,  a 
growing  intercourse  existing  also  with  New  England.  The  imports  in  1678, 
amounted  to  the  value  of  £50,000  sterling.  The  improvement  was  soon 
made  of  converting  the  grain  into  flour,  and  thenceforward,  the  bolting, 
packing,  and  exportation  of  flour  and  meal  became  the  leading  business  of 
the  city  of  New  York,  supporting,  indeed,  much  the  greater  part  of  the 
nopnlarion.  So  dependent  was  the  interest  of  the  city  felt  to  be  upon  this 
business,  that  an  act  of  the  provincial  authorities  secured  to  it  the  monopoly 
thereof,  a measure  causing  afterward  much  collision  between  the  urban  ana 
rural  population,  if  we  may  so  designate  the  two  interests.  The  distillation 
of  spirits  from  grain  had  been  commenced  prior  to  1676,  as  in  that  year  an 
order  was  adopted,  forbidding  the  consumption  of  any  grain  for  that  pur- 
pose, unless  unfit  for  other  use.  The  city  or  town  of  New  York  had  now 
twelve  streets  and  884  houses. 

Cartoret,  the  governor  of  New  Jersey,  attempted  in  1675  to  establish  a 
direct  trade  between  that  province  and  New  England,  wishing  to  effect  the 
independence  of  the  former  of  the  Duke  of  York’s  colony.  Andros,  the 
tyrant  of  New  York,  however,  warmly  opposed  the  project,  claiming  for  his 
master  the  right  to  render  New  Jersey  tributary  to  New  York,  and  that  it 
should  have  no  trade  except  that  with  or  through  the  medium  of  the  latter. 

In  1680,  however,  the  claims  of  the  duke  were  decided  in  England  un- 
fiivorably,  and  New  Jersey  became  thenceforth  the  second  province  of  the 
middle  region.  The  settlers  of  New  Jersey  were  mostly  from  New  York 
and  New  England,  and  resorted  more  to  agriculture  than  to  Commerce, 
finding  a soil  so  congenial  to  that  pursuit.  A large  emigration  of  quakers 
from  England  now  ensued. 

Southern  Colonies.  Among  the  causes  of  dissatisfaction  felt  in  Vir- 
ginia, in  regard  to  the  course  of  Charles  II.,  was  his  sanction  of  the  aristo- 
cratic government  of  Berkeley  and  his  peculiarly  formed  legislature.  Un- 
equal taxes,  embarrassing  to  the  interests  of  the  colonists  were  laid,  and  the 
salaries  of  the  royal  oflScers  were  obtained  by  the  odious  measure  of  a per- 
manent dui^  on  exported  tobacco^  relieving  them  thus  of  all  dependence  upon 
the  people.  The  act  was  felt  with  greater  severity  from  the  extreme  low 
price  at  which  tobacco  had  for  a long  time  been  sold,  and  which  was  alone 
enough  to  occasion  uneasiness  in  the  colony. 

Perhaps  in  time  of  ordinary  prosperity  these  taxes  would  have  been 
quietly  borne,  or  would  have  excited  no  more  commotion  than  was  exhibited 


* In  1872  was  fonned  the  fiuBom  iMfiie  between  Lonlt  Xi V.  of  Prance,  mod  Charles  If.  of  Eng- 
laiid,to  cmsh  the  Dnleh  Republic,  whidi  defeated  tbetr  eflbrts  and  came  ontof  the  contest  with  real 
glory.  England  made  peace  in  1S74,  France  contlnatog  the  war  tUl  1678,  BoUand,  alter  the 
peace,  being  aided  by  Sweden. 
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in  the  equally  or  worse  misgoverned  province  of  New  York.  Under  the 
circumstances  the  event — to  which,  indeed,  the  influences  of  political  misdi- 
rection  and  an  Indian  war  contributed,  but  none  we  believe  so  efficaciously 
as  the  depression  of  their  staple  product — was  Bacon’s  civil  war  in  1676. 
During  this  formidable  insurrection,  Jamestown,  the  capital  of  Virginia,  was 
burned  by  the  popular  party,  and  never  again  rose. 

A year  or  two  later,  on  the  restoration  of  order,  the  assembly  attempted 
the  desperate  expedient  of  entirely  suspending  the  tobacco  cultivation  for  a 
year,  to  mve  time  for  the  stock  on  hand  to  be  exhausted.  The  act  was 
n^tived  by  the  crown  out  of  regard,  of  course,  to  its  revenues.  The  cd- 
onists,  however,  formed  an  association  to  enforce  the  act,  despite  the  veto, 
by  destroying  all  tobacco  planted  within  the  period  of  interdiction.  The 
authorities  interfered,  and  the  exdtement  rose  a^in  nearly  to  the  point  of 
rebellion,  but  was  subdued  by  some  vigorous  action  on  the  part  of  the  gov- 
ernment. Independence,  even,  was  at  this  time  within  the  contemplation  of 
the  Virginians,  who  were  becoming  quite  as  disloyal  as  the  New  Englanders, 
whose  turbulance  they  had  formerly  contrasted,  as  a basis  for  fcivors  to  them- 
selves, with  their  own  quiet  and  dutiful  deportment 

Another  act  passed  at  this  time  W the  Virginian  assembly,  aimed  to  pro- 
mote the  condensation  into  towns  of  the  scattered  population  of  the  colony, 
for  the  purpose  of  introducing  the  business  of  manufacturing,  in  order  to 
relieve  the  public  distress  by  a variation  of  pursuit  Although  this  precise 
policy  had  m the  earlier  days  of  the  colony  been  warmly  encouraged  by  the 
j^glish  government  and  the  old  proprietary,  as  the  means  of  lessening  the 
expenditure  upon  them,  and  of  making  the  plantation  sooner  remunemtive, 
the  scheme  was  now  disrelished  in  England  as  calculated  to  injnre  their  own 
manufactures,  and  Charles  promptly  negatived  this  act  also.  There  would 
indeed  have  been  little  objection  to  manufiictures  of  a certain  sort,  which 
England  could  not  make,  but  the  design  of  the  colonists  went  beyond  this 
point  Manufactures  beside  would  not  pay  the  revenue  derived  to  the  crown 
from  tobacco,  and  it  was  therefore  preferred  that  Virginia  should  continae 
absorbed  in  the  culture  of  the  weed  which  the  first  Charles  and  his  father 


had  endeavored  to  suppress ; such  species  of  rough  manufacture  as  America 
could  undertake,  beneficially  to  England,  being  left  to  the  northern  colonies, 
which  lacked  the  advantages  of  soil  enjoyed  by  those  of  the  souUi.  The 
defeat  of  their  scheme  added  much  to  the  irritation  of  the  Vir^niant,  and 
was,  no  doubt,  a means  of  essential  injury.  The  forcible  formation  of  towns 
would  indeed  have  been  impolitic,  neither  was  Virginia  in  a proper  st^  to 
attempt  manu&ctures  as  a leading  pursuit ; the  cultivation  of  the  soil  was 
then  as  now  her  natural  and  best  resource.  Yet,  unquestionably,  the  colony 
was  quite  as  able  and  felt  quite  as  much  of  a necessity  for  the  introduction 
of  some  kinds  of  manufacture  as  New  England,  and  the  withdrawal  of  a 
portion  of  its  planters  from  the  over-crowded  production  of  tobacco,  for 
which  the  market  was  then  very  limited,  compared  to  its  present  capacity, 
would  certainly  have  not  only  afforded  a present  relief,  but  would  have  per- 
manently advanced  all  the  other  interests  of  the  colonv. 

According  to  Governor  Berkeley,  the  importation  oi  slaves  into  Virginia, 
for  the  seven  years  preceding  1671,  amounted  to  but  two  or  three  cargoes. 
The  number  of  negro  slaves,  in  1673,  he  estimated  at  2,000,  in  a popula- 
tion of  40,000. 

The  amount  of  customs  derived  in  England  firom  tobacco,  imported  from 
Viiginia  in  1676,  was  £185,000. 
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, JfMrylandj  in  this  d^hniad,  was  in  the  enj<^ment  of  internal  iranqnil- 
genemllj,  and  was  progressing  in  commerci^  and  other  prosperity. 

The  Carolinae,  The  northern  provinoe  had  been  settled  jost  about 
166a,  and  the  sonth^  colony  was  formed  in  1670.  The  early  emigrants 
were  mostly  from  Barbadoes  and  New  York.  In  1071,  a nnmW  of  slaves 
were  brought  to  South  Carolina,  (irom  Barbadoes,  by  the  governor,  Sir  John 
Teamans,  slave-labor  being  thus  introduced  from  me  outset.  This  official 
was  removed  from  his  post,  in  1672,  on  a diaige  of  canving  on  all  the 
little  trade  of  the  colony,  using  the  company’s  means,  for  his  own  private 
advantage. 

The  progress  of  these  colonies,  especially  of  the  northern  ones,  was  slow. 
The  aristocratic  constitution  devised  by  Jcdin  Locke  was  set  up  over  both  of 
them,  in  1670,  and  remained  in  parti^  operation  about  twenty  years,  being 
all  the  while  in  extremely  ill  favor  with  the  settlers.  Botf^,  their  interests 
and  those  of  the  proprietors  were  injured  by  the  attempt  to  establish  privi- 
leged orders,  and  by  the  excessive  taxation,  and  the  heavy  restrictions  upon 
tr^e. 

The  dissatisfaction  of  North  Carolina  reached  the  point  of  insurrection  in 
1677.  The  immediate  occasion  of  the  outbreak  was,  the  attempt  to  enforce 
the  revenue  laws  imposed  by  or  under  authority  of  this  constitution,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  proprietors,  against  a vessel  from  New  England.  The  people 
took  up  arms  in  support  of  the  smuggler,  or  rather  in  defence  of  free- trade, 
and  imprisoned  the  president  and  six  of  hi^  counciL  For  several  years 
thereafter,  the  gov^nment  and  the  trade  of  the  colony,  was  under  the  pop- 
ular management,  and  tranquillity  prevailed. 

In  1680,  the  town  of  Charlbston  was  founded,  and  was  immediately 
declared  the  capital  of  South  Carina.  During  the  first  year,  thirty  metro- 
politan dwellings  were  erected.  A war  with  the  Indians  in  that  colony 
occurred  at  the  same  time,  lasting  a year.  A price  was  set  on  Indian  pris- 
oners, by  the  colony,  and  many  of  t^em  were  shipped  to  the  West  Indies, 
and  sold  there  as  slaves. 

Tax  West.  The  French  in  Canada,  having  of  late  become  quite  pro^ 
perous  in  regard  to  trade,  agriculture,  and  population,  were  pusffing  iheir 
researches  into  the  far  West,  in  order  to  extend  their  fiir  trade,  and  to  be 
beforehand  with  the  English  in  the  occupation  of  that  vast  region.  They 
saw  and  determined  to  improve  the  immense  advantages  of  trade  offered  by 
the  grand  Lake  system,  connecting  with  their  own  splendid  river,  the  St. 
Lawrence.  Advantages  so  palpable,  so  easily  availed  of,  in  their  situation, 
could  indeed  have  been  scarcely  neglected.  Ilie  small-pox  occurring  among 
the  Indians  connected  with  them,  in  1670,  swept  away  with  its  destructive 
wing  above  half  the  numbers  of  these  tribes,  and  for  a while,  in  a great 
measure  suspended  the  trade ; but  the  French  still  pursued  their  schemes. 
In  1670,  they  ascended  the  Lakes  as  ffur  as  Mich^^,  and  erected  Fort 
Detroit,  as  a trading  station,  the  only  one,  except  that  at  Michilimackinack, 
existing  in  the  whole  West,  at  the  site  the  present  dty  of  that  name. 
The  position  mid- way  on  the  Lake  extension,  and  contiguous  to  the  great 
regions  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  was  exceedingly  well  chosen  for  its  purpose. 
It  would  seem  indeed  to  have  required  little  penetration  to  discern  that 
whichever  power  should  gain  finid  possession  of  the  West,  that  point,  or 
one  near,  would  be  covered  by  a large  city. 

In  1672,  Fort  Frontenac,  now  Kingston,  at  the  union  Ontario  and  St 
Lawrence,  and  the  first  post  established  upon  the  Lake,  was  erected  both  aa 
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a trading  station,  and  as  a means  of  overawing  the  Iioqnoia,  of  Xew  York, 
and  other  tribes  thereabouts.  The  same  year,  Father  Marquette  and  M. 
Joliet,  a merchant  of  Quebec,  were  sent  to  examine  the  resources  of  the 
upper  regioD,  and  if  possible  to  reach  the  great  Misnssippi  river,  heard  of 
from  the  Indians.  They  proceeded  in  a canoe  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
through  Lakes  Ontario,  Ene,  St  Clair,  Huron,  and  Michigan,  to  Green  Bar. 
The  next  year  they  pushed  up  Fox  river,  emptpng  into  that  bay,  nearly 
to  its  head.  Proceeding  thence  about  a league  by  land  to  the  upper  waters 
of  the  Wisconsin  river,  they  sailed  downward,  until  their  little  canoe  floated 
upon  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi.  It  was  considered  that  by  ascending 
the  stream  the  passage  to  China  and  the  East  mii^ht  be  efiS^ted,  and  that 
its  lower  terminus  communicated  with  the  other  ocean,  through  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  They  took  the  downward  course  as  the  easiest,  and  passing  the 
Ohio  and  Missouri  mouths,  reached  the  Arkansas,  nearly  two-thirds  the 
way  from  the  Wisconsin  to  the  embouchure  of  the  Mississippi.  Here  they 
found  the  Indians  possessed  of  some  European  articles,  which  Uiey  consid- 
ered rightly  must  have  been  obtained  by  trade,  at  some  not  far  distant 
point,  if  not  here,  with  either  the  Mexican  Spaniards  or  the  Virginian  Eng- 
lish. The  provisions  of  the  adventurers  being  nearly  exhausted,  they  re- 
turned with  much  difficulty  against  the  strong  tid^  and  reached  Lake 
Michigan  at  Chicago,  by  way  of  the  river  Illinois. 

The  Mississippi  was  now  neglected,  until  1678,  when  the  famous  La 
Balls,  who  had  gone  to  France  to  obtain  aid  in  its  exploration,  returned, 
and  at  once  set  out  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm  upon  his  undertaking. 
He  thought,  as  a matter  of  certainty,  that  the  great  chain  of  lakes,  or  ri\*ers 
running  from  them,  must  afibrd  the  means  of  a western  passage  to  the 
South  Sea,  and  consequently  to  China  and  India.  To  verify  this  belief 
was  his  grand  object.  On  Lake  Ontario  he  constructed  a barge  of  ten  tons, 
^ the  first  ship  that  ever  sailed  on  that  fresh-water  sea,”  and  proceeded  to 
Niagara,  accompanied  by  Tonti,  and  Father  Hennepin,  worthy  co-adven- 
turers. Here  he  inclosed  a small  spot  on  the  New  York  side,  with  pali- 
sades, and  remained  there  for  the  winter,  to  attend  to  the  fur-trade.  A 
stronger  fortification  was  afterward  erected  at  this  trading  station,  (the 
fourth  within  the  range*  of  the  Lakes,)  and  the  present  American  fort  occu- 
pies its  site.  As  his  vessel  could  not  pass  the  falls.  La  Salle  built  another 
on  Lake  Erie,  in  1679,  called  the  ^Griffin,”  and  proceeded  throu^  the 
other  Lakes  to  Green  Bay,  where  he  established  another,  the  sixth  French 
trading  station  to  the  Lakes,  at  St.  Joseph’s  river.  Here  he  loaded  his 
little  vessel  with  furs,  and  sent  her  back,  awaitiDg  her  return,  but  she  was 
never  again  heard  of.  In  December  he  proceeded  westward  to  the  Ulinon, 
and  down  that  river,  erecting  another  fort  at  or  near  the  present  town  of 
Peoria,  in  the  center  of  Illinois  State,  which  he  called  CVm-Cmr,  the 
Broken-Hearted,  in  allusion  to  his  misfortunes  in  the  loss  of  the  GriflSn,  and 
from  the  mutinous  temper  of  his  men.  Here  he  remained  till  March,  1680, 
and  then  returned  to  Canada,  for  men  and  funds,  Hennepin  meantime 
passing  up  the  Mississippi,  to  St  Anthony’s  Falls,  and  returning  by  way  of 
the  Wisconsin.  The  Mississippi  had  thus  been  explored  from  its  source  to 
the  river  Arkansas. 

Outward  AvrAiRs  of  tbb  Colonixs.  A treaty  was  efleoted  at  Madrid, 
in  1670,  between  England  and  Spain,  explanatory  of  the  American  relations 
of  those  powers,  as  regulated  by  the  last  general  treaty  of  peace ; and  from 
tiiis  exclusive  reference  to  America,  it  being  the  first  European  tr^j  of  that 
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kiody  it  bas  utaally  been  known  as  the  Amertetm  Treaty.  Some  diflScnltiea 
had  arisen  between  these  nations,  regarding  the  trade  of  their  colonies,  the 
English  bucaneering  in  the  West  Indies  and  the  logwood  colony  of  Hondu- 
ras. It  was  stipulated  that  each  should  retain  its  present  possessions  in 
Americ^  and  that  no  Commerce  should  thereafter  carried  on  between 
one  nation  and  the  colonies  of  the  other,  nor  between  their  respective  ports 
in  America,  unless  either  king  should  see  fit  to  grant  future  permission 
therefor  in  regard  to  his  own  dominions.  The  vessels  of  either  might  enter 
the  colonial  ports  of  the  other,  under  stress  of  weather,  on  account  of  acci- 
dent, or  to  escape  the  pursuit  of  pirates,  and  fi>r  these  causes  only,  and 
when  so  entered,  should  be  well  received,  protected,  and  allowed  to  pur- 
chase supplies.  If  three  or  four  vessels  came  together,  they  were  to  inmrm 
the  governor  of  the  place  of  the  reason  of  their  entry,  and  to  depart  at  his 
order.  The  protection  which  the  bucaneers  had  enjoyed  under  the  English 
flag  and  commission,  for  preying  upon  Spanish  Commerce,  (granted  in 
period  of  war  but  still  used,)  was  withdrawn. 

This  treaty  had  not  the  effect  of  cutting  off  trade  entirely,  as  intended, 
between  the  English  and  Spanish  colonies,  though  of  course  it  increased  the 
difficulties  of  its  prosecution.  In  one  mode  it  furnished  that  trade  some 
additional  security,  by  reducing  the  danger  to  be  feared  by  the  bucaneers, 
who,  preferring  the  robbery  of  the  Spaniards,  both  for  its  superior  value 
and  their  enmity  as  Englishmen  to  that  nation,  were  careless  in  peace, 
when  all  were  their  enemies,  upon  whom  they  preyed.  While  England 
chose  to  take  no  decided  part  against  them,  their  profession  was  still  suf- 
ficiently enticing  to  retain  a laige  number  in  its  pursuit.  But  as  her  active 
hostility,  united  to  that  of  Spain,  and  other  nations  having  possessions  or 
Commerce  in  that  r^ion,  was  too  powerful  to  withstand,  they  were  now 
mostly  obliged  to  seek  a new  calling.  The  treaty,  by  its  general  terms  and 
its  silence  in  regard  to  the  particuw  case  of  Honduras,  was  considered  on 
the  part  of  the  English,  to  confirm  them  in  the  possession  of  the  territory 
occupied  there,  and  to  establish  the  right,  wherever  before  used,  of  cutting 
and  exporting  logwood  in  that  quarter.  A large  number  of  the  pirates, 
therefore,  on  finding  their  occupation  gone,  oonsi<fored  this  an  eligible  pcnnt 
of  settlement,  and  affording  the  means  of  a lucrative  pursuit,  and  following 
ibeir  former  associates  thiwer,  much  enlarged  the  settlements.  There  were 
engaged,  at  this  time,  in  the  exportation  of  logwood,  cut  by  the  settlers 
here,  from  England,  Jamaica,  and  Massachusetts,  about  one  hundred  sail  of 
ships  annually.  Sir  Thomas  Lynch,  the  governor  of  Jamaica,  stated  in 
1670,  that  this  settlement  in  Yucatan,  ^ annually  increased  his  majesty’s 
customs  and  the  naUonal  commerce,  more  than  any  other  of  his  majesty’s 
colonies.” 

The  Spanish  government,  however,  had  never  recognised  the  English  as 
having  any  legitimate  possession  or  occupation  in  these  parts,  regarding  the 
logwi^  cutters  as  a few  interlopers  who  might  easily  be  expelled  at  any 
time,  and  not  worthy  of  being  the  object  of  any  serious  negotiation.  They 
had  no  intention  to  concede  any  such  privilege  as  the  English  assumed  to 
have  been  granted.  When,  therefore,  the  logwood  settlements  had  become 
sufficiently  important  to  merit  attention,  and  the  claims  of  the  English  were 
heard,  Spain  resolved  to  dispossess  the  intruders.  She  began  in  1674,  by 
seizing  the  English  ships  found  near  the  Campeachy  coast,  laden  with  1(^ 
wood,  but  did  not  directly  disturb  the  settlers,  until  1680,  when  they  were 
forcibly  expelled,  and  the  Spanish  dominion  fiilly  reclaimed.  It  was,  how- 
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ever,  oidiy  a few  moDtha  before  the  ejeoied  eatters  had  efleeted  a retb^^e- 
ment  in  their  old  poeidons,  and  ente^  again  upon  the  boatneas  aa  briakty 
aa  bdbre. 

Parliament  considering  the  colonies  now  fit  objects  of  taxation,  determin- 
ed to  impose  customs  duriea  on  all  their  outward  trade  with  other  parts  than 
England.  An  act  passed  in  1072  provided  that  all  vessels  which  may 
laii^ully  trade  in  the  plantations,  taking  on  board  any  commodities  and  noi 
giving  bond  and  proper  security  to  unlade  them  in  England,  shall  pay  cer- 
tain specified  rates  on  sugars,  tobacco,  ginger,  cocoa-nut,  indigo,  logwood, 
fustic,  and  ootton-wooL  Tobaox)  alone,  of  these  articles,  was  any  consider- 
able product  of  the  colonies  within  the  United  States,  the  rest  of  die  act 
applying  mainly  to  the  West  Indies  and  Honduras.  Tonnage  and  pound- 
age duues  had  been  imposed,  >nd  extended  to  every  dominion  of  the  crown, 
at  the  Restoration,  but  this  was  the  first  act  levying  a regular  tariff  of  duties 
upon  the  colonies,  and  implying  the  establishment  in  America  of  a customs 
system. 

The  exclusive  African  companies,  for  the  importation  of  negro-slaves  into 
America,  a few  which  came  to  the  continental  colonies,  while  the  vast 
bulk  went  to  the  West  Indies,  had  been  ruined  in  England,  by  war  and 
misoonduct.  The  fourth  and  last  was  established  in  1672,  the  king  and 
his  brother  and  successor  of  York  being  stockholders.  The  amount  cap- 
ital was  fixed  at  $111,000.  The  great  importation  of  slaves  into  the  West 
Indies,  effecting  a rapid  development  of  the  islands  there  belonging  to  Eng- 
land, correspondingly  enlarged  the  natural  theater  of  trade,  the  wealth  and 
importance  of  the  continental  provinces.  Barbadoes,  which  had  b^un  to 
export  sugar  in  1646,  only,  required  in  1676,  for  the  exportation  of  that 
miicle  of  her  produce,  400  vessels,  averaging  150  tons  each,  a total  of 
60,000  tons.  The  growth  of  the  West  India  dominions  of  other  powers, 
afibrded  also  great  idvantages  to  those  colonies,  in  the  enlargement  of  the 
means  of  a most  profitable  contraband  trade. 

Frxnoh  CoLONisa.  The  progress  of  the  French  colonies  in  America,  at 
this  time,  formed  a striking  contrast  to  that  of  the  English.  Although 
Canada  was  made  the  basis  of  such  extensive  aims  in  NorUi  America,  little 
beyond  mere  exploration  and  the  fur-trade  was  effected.  Canada  itself  was 
prosperous  only  W comparison  with  her  former  condition,  and  was  still  a 
weak  province.  The  West  India  settlements  were  expanding,  but  still  the 
great  West  India  Company  had  by  its  bad  management,  and  the  dishon- 
esty of  its  agents,  become  inextricably  involved.  The  government,  there- 
fore, in  1674,  assumed  its  debts,  amounting  to  8,523,000  livres,  ($634,140,) 
reimbursed  its  capital,  of  1,287,185  livres,  ($231,693,)  and  resumed  propri- 
etorship of  all  the  French- American  colonies.  The  charter  of  the  Dutch 
West  India  Company  expiring  in  1674,  a renewal  of  its  privil^;es  was 
granted. 

Othsb  CoTBMPORARr  EvxNTs.  The  English  settled  in  the  Bahama 
Islands,  and  the  Danes  St.  Thomas,  W.  L,  in  1672.  The  Spaniards,  after 
ma^  efforts,  in  1679,  conquered  and  settled  Old  Caltfomta. 

The  English,  as  well  as  the  French  were  at  this  period  in  search  of  the 
Norikwut  Pa99age.  Captain  Gillam  had  been  dispatched  on  this  object, 
in  1667,  by  a private  company  in  London,  this  being  the  first  attempt  from 
England  since  1633,  and  had  opened  the  first  trade  of  any  account  at  Hud- 
son’s Bay.  The  prospect  of  profit  thus  opened  in  that  direction,  led  to  the 
formatioD,  in  1669  of  the  Hud$oitC8  Bay  Chmpany^  an  assodatioa  of  loidS| 
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gentleraeoy  and  merchanti^  with  a capital  of  £10,500.  In  1670^  the  com- 
pany sent  out  Gillam  again  on  a voyage  of  trade  and  discovery. 

The  debate  upon  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  was  still  going  on  in  Europe, 
the  antagonist  disputants  being  Holland  and  England.  The  writers  of  the 
former  still  maintained  the  old  and  invincible  principle  sustained  by  their 
statesmen  of  former  times — the  complete  right  of  all  nations  to  make  use  of 
the  great  highways  provided  for  them  by  nature ; while  the  English  con- 
troversialists upheld,  with  the  usual  tenacity  of  error,  the  claim  of  broad 
exclusions  and  selfish  guardianships. 


Art.  m.— COIlEECIiL  CITIES  ARB  TOWNS  OF  THE  UNITES  STATES. 

MO.  XXXVIU 

PITTSBURGH. 

HER  MANUPACTURES,  COMMERCE,  AND  RAILROAD  POSITION. 

In  the  article  published  in  the  April  number  of  the  Merckantd  Magazim 
we  ventured  the  opinion,  and  endeavored  to  give  substantial  ground  for  it, 
that  Pittsburgh  was  destined  by  nature,  with  the  aid  of  capi&  and  art,  for 
three  gmt  purposes : 1st,  as  a manufacturing  city ; 2d,  as  a supplier  of  coal 
for  all  time  to  large  portions  of  the  North,  ^ut^  and  West;  and,  3d,  as  a 
distributor  to  the  West  of  the  goods,  manufiictures,  and  merchandise  of  the 
East  and  foreign  countries,  and  a distributor  to  the  East  of  the  produce, 
stock,  and  industrial  product^  of  the  West 

This  opinion,  we  think,  is  fairly,  logically,  and  necessarily  deduced  from  a 
consideration  of  the  various  elements  which  have  always  built  up  wealthy 
and  powerful  commercial  and  manufocturing  districts ; from  a careful  survey 
of  her  geographical  position,  climate,  relations  to  the  West,  East,  North,  and 
South ; her  numerous  and  cheap  water  oommunicatioiis ; and  from  the  na- 
ture and  varied  character  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  the  wonderful 
subsoil  and  surface  resources  for  which,  when  folly  developed,  she  will  be  tlm 
outlet  and  beneficiary. 

We  have  already,  at  some  length,  considered  the  first  two  branches  of  our 
subject,  and  after  having  »ven  some  account  of  the  amount  and  variety  of 
her  present  multiform  promicts,  we  will  address  ourselves  to  the  discussion 
of  the  last  branch. 

And  here,  at  the  outstart,  it  is  proper  to  observe  that  it  is  cause  for  regret 
that  this  city,  or  its  merchants,  have  never  deemed  it  necessary  or  nsefm  to 
collect,  record,  and  statedly  publish  exact  and  reliable  statistics  of  her  imports 
and  exports ; the  establishment,  extension,  condition,  and  variety  of  her  man- 
ufactures and  Commerce ; the  consumption  of  raw  material,  and  the  kind, 
quality,  and  distribution  of  the  various  converted  fobrics.  It  is  by  the  peri- 
odical and  persevering  collection  of  such  valuable  statistics  that  public  atten- 
tion is  directed  and  i^uenced,  that  population  and  capital  are  attracted,  and 
that  the  full  measure  of  a city’s  wealth  and  power  is  widely  known  and  ap- 
preciated. The  absence  of  such  a system,  while  it  makes  the  task  of  a vol- 
unteer more  arduous,  at  the  aame  time  renders  it  more  necessary.  We  are 
glad,  therefore,  to  be  able  to  announce  the  late  organisation  of  a Merchants’ 
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Eiehange,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  important  duties  of  ^hich  will  be  to 
gather  for  publication  important  commercial  and  industrial  statistics.  It  n 
otir  desire  to  present  only  a fair,  moderate,  and,  we  think,  reliable  account  of 
the  various  branches  of  Pittsburgh  manufacture. 

Considering  the  abundance  and  variety  of  raw  material,  the  many  fiMnlities 
for  a cheap  conversion  into  the  merchantable  product,  the  proximity  and  re- 
quirements of  an  ever-increasing  and  ever  more  accessible  market,  it  is  diflS- 
cult  to  account  for  the  neglect  of  many  branches  of  manufacture  there,  which, 
it  must  be  obvious  to  the  slowest  comprehension,  must  of  necessity  yield  a 
speedy,  sure,  and  very  fair  return.  Capital  is  sadly  needed,  and  must  come 
from  abroad.  Pittsburghers  see  clearly  and  know  well  the  advantages  for 
and  the  profits  resulting  from  the  establishment  of  certain  branches,  yet  such 
have  been  the  business  additions  and  money  requirements  caused  by  the 
completioh  of  railroads,  and  the  great  increase  of  western  demand,  that  every 
available  dollar  is  actively  employed.  It  is  patent  to  all  that  present  manu- 
factures, multiplied  in  number  and  varied  in  amount  as  they  are,  will  be  as 
nothing  to  what  there  will  be  in  twenty  or  thirty  years.  We  have  already 
mentioned  the  peculiar  fitness  there  is  in  establishing  locomotive,  passenger, 
and  freight  car  factories,  for  railroad  bar  and  railroad  supplying  factories,  for 
woolen  and  flour  mills,  for  factories  of  wood-screws,  heavy  and  fine  cutlery 
and  hardware,  copper  and  brass  wire  and  small  work  for  carriages,  wagons, 
and  in  fact  establishments  of  every  description  which  require  chiefly  the 
employment  of  metals  or  wood,  which  are  costly  in  manufiicture,  and  which 
ne^  near  and  good  markets  and  cheap  and  sp^y  conveyance  thither.  If 
some  of  the  many  companies  in  New  England,  whose  sm^l  dividends  have 
lately  been  expol^  in  the  public  prints,  would  change  the  locality  and 
direction  of  their  investments,  it  would  most  assuredly  be  a profitatde 
change. 

There  are  now  in  Pittsburgh  and  immediate  vidnity,  20  rolling  mills,  hav- 
ing 176  puddling  furnaces,  121  heating  furnaces,  and  253  nail  machines, 
consuming  annually  82,500  tons  of  pig  metal,  16,350  tons  of  blooms  and 
scraps,  and  6,275,000  bushels  of  coal ; producing  305,000  kegs  of  nails  and 
spikes,  and  an  aggregate  product  of  80,600  tons  of  merchantable  iron  and 
nails,  employing  $4,775,000  of  invest^  and  working  capital,  and  2,720 
hands. 

Included  in  the  above  is  one  small  rolling  mill  at  Brownsville,  which  is 
owned  and  has  a warehouse  in  Pittsburgh ; one  mill  for  rolling  ^ imitation 
Russia  ” sheet-iron,  situated  on  the  Monongahela,  which  has  an  agen^  for 
the  sale  of  its  products  at  Pittsburgh ; one  very  extensive  forging  mill,  whidi 
rolls  much  of  the  iron  it  consumes,  and  three  mills  which  chiefly  produce 
^ring,  American  blister,  and  plow  steel,  elliptic  springs,  hammered  axles, 
vices,  anvils,  cultivator  teeth,  &c.,  and  one  T-rail  mill,  consuming  2,000 
tons  of  metd  per  annum. 

The  demand  for  iron  products  of  every  variety  has  been  of  late  unprece- 
dentedly large,  and  notwithstanding  the  excessive  cost  of  pig  metai  and 
blooms,  the  various  mills  and  factories  are  overpressed  with  work,  and  all  the 
fdlmg  mills,  with  but  one  temporary  exception,  are  running  ^ double  tom,” 
as  it  is  called,  or  night  and  day.  The  quality  and  finish  of  the  iron  and 
nails  manufiictured  excels  most  that  are  imported,  and  is  fully  as  good  as  any 
that  are  made  at  home.  From  20  to  30  puddling  furnaces  will  be  added 
during  the  coming  summer,  and  a number  of  nail  machines  erected ; and  if 
Congieas  is  not  again  troubled  by  the  [misperity  of  American  skill  and  in- 
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doatry,  and  is  content  to  let  alone  the  preaent  ad  valorem  tariff,  which,  bj 
an  unforseen  combination  of  accidents,  has  ceased  to  work  harm,  the  iron 
trade  will  most  probably  continue  active  and  prosperous  for  years  to  come. 
Most  of  the  furnaces  in  Pennsylvania  which  were  sold  out  by  the  sheriff  on 
account  of  the  paralyzing  effect  of  a competition  between  foreign  pauper  and 
American  free  and  well-paid  labor,  are  now  again  in  blast  Although  not 
exactly  a Pittsburgh  interest,  yet,  as  much  of  the  stock  is  owned  there,  and 
it  is  situated  near  it,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  in  this  connection 
a mammoth  rail  mill  which  will  go  into  operation  about  the  hrst  of  May. 
The  chartered  capital  is  $1,000,000.  The  company  own  thousands  of  acres 
of  timber,  coal,  and  iron  ore  lands.  They  have  eight  coke  furnaces,  with  ca- 
pacity to  turn  out  720  tons  of  pig  iron  per  week ; have  60  puddling  furnaces, 
6 scrap  furnaces,  and  12  rail  pile  furnaces;  they  have  4 squeezers,”  run  by 
separate  engines  of  80-horse  power,  4 sets  of  rolls  run  by  separate  engines  of 
150-horse  power,  one  engine  of  150  horse  power  for  rail  mill,  and  a iburth 
engine  of  GO  horse  power  for  machine  shop.  The  machinery  is  of  the  most 
perfect  and  ponderous  character,  and  when  in  full  operation  will  be  able  to 
turn  out  120  tons  of  rails  every  24  hours,  which  can  be  cheaply  transported 
either  East  or  West  This,  we  believe,  is  the  largest  rail  mill  in  the  world. 

There  is  one  copper  smelting  establishment,  consuming  1,000  tons  of  Lake 
Superior  ore,  and  producing  over  500  tons  of  refined  metal  in  the  form  of 
cake  ” and  ingots.  In  connection  there  is  a copper  rolling  mill,  producing 
annually  350  tons  brazier’s  sheets,  25  tons  locomotive  **flue  strips,”  and  40 
tons  of  copper-pressed  bottoms,  all  which,  at  the  present  prices  of  copper, 
would  be  worth  1700  cash  per  net  ton  of  2,000  lbs.  An  extensive  brass 
foundry  has  just  been  added  for  the  manufacture  of  brass  metal  and  sheets, 
but  no  estimate  of  course  can  yet  be  made  of  the  annual  yield.  Pittsburgh 
is  very  largely  interested  in  the  copper  business  in  all  its  varieties  and  rela- 
tions. Her  citizens  claim  to  be  the  pioneers  in  Lake  Superior  copper  mining. 
They,  in  connection  with  a few  Boston  capitalists,  owned  and  worked  tbs 
first  mine,  the  celebrated  **  Cliff,”  which  is  now  yielding  such  enormous  quan- 
tities of  copper.  Many  of  the  companies  have  been  formed  from  Pittsburgh 
capitalists ; and  the  appended  table  will  show  how  many  mines  are,  in  great 


part,  owned  or  controlled  there : 

— 

Present  rsloe 

Amt.  held  in 

Ck>mpMy. 

No.  ofsbires. 

por  sbftTOe 

in  Pittsburgh. 

1V>taL 

Pittsbaigh  and  BoaioD  Mining  Go. . , 

. 6,000 

$146 

2,000 

$290,000 

North  American  

. 10,000 

75 

7,000 

626,000 

National 

. 10,000 

80 

8.000 

90,000 

Ohio  Trap  Rock 

. 6,000 

28 

4.600 

126,000 

North  Western 

. 10,000 

18 

4,000 

72,000 

Ridge 

. 10,000 

6 60 

7^00 

48,260 

Mei^w 

. 10,000 

4 

4,600 

18,000 

Adventure 

. 10,000 

8 

4,000 

12,000 

Iron  City 

. 10,000 

2 

7,600 

16,000 

Fire  Steel 

. 10,000 

2 26 

8,000 

18,000 

Colling. 

. 10,000 

8 

9,000 

27,000 

Eurelm 

. 10,000 

1 

6,000 

6,000 

Pittsburgh 

. 20,000 

1 60 

16,000 

22,600 

Arctic 

. 10,000 

1 

6,000 

6,000 

Bluff 

. 10,000 

1 

7,000 

7,000 

Pittsburgh  and  Isle  Royal 

. 10,000 

4 

8,000 

82,000 

Held  in  Pittsburgh 

$1,81<,760 

Held  by  Pittsburghers  in  other 

cities,  about . 

418,260 

Total,  in  ronnd  numbers  •••••< 

$1,782,000 
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Here  is  in  X^ttsbnrgh  an  establishment  call^  Eagle  Steel  Works,*’  man- 
nfiK^tufing  cast  steel  oi  all  varieties,  bar,  shear,  and  sheet.  They  have  three 
converting  fnrnaces,  five  heating  furnaces,  and  18  melting  furnaces.  They* 
employ  about  60  hands,  many  of  them  imported  from  England,  and  con- 
sume annually  760  tons  of  iron,  one- third  of  which  is  Swedish.  The  steel 
produced  by  these  works  has  been  repeatedly  tested,  and  is  found  fully  equal 
to  the  best  English  imported.  Their  extensive  file  fiictory  has  been  aban- 
doned, but  many  file  shops  are  now  conducted  by  their  former  workmen. 

There  are,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  38  foundries  which  cast  iron. 
They  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  those  which  make  chiefly  steam- 
engines,  and  those  which  make  hollow  ware,  grates,  and  stoves,  heavy  and 
light  machinery,  car  wheels,  mill  geering,  iron  fronts  and  railing,  wagon 
boxes,  sadirons,  school  furniture,  plow  castings,  decorative  and  fancy  work, 
and  innumerable  other  useful  articles.  Of  the  former  there  are  9 ; some 
very  extensively  engaged  in  this  branch,  while  others  partake  of  the  business 
of  both  classes.  In  the  manufacture  of  steam-engines  they  consume  yearly 
8,200  tons  wrought  iron,  9,250  tons  of  pig,  employ  640  hands,  and  produce 
120  steam-engines  every  year.  Net  capit^,  1545,000.  Five  of  these  engine 
show  have  boiler  yards  attached,  producing  not  less  than  250  boilers  an- 
nually. There  are  besides  five  more  boiler  yards  in  the  city,  carried  on  as 
an  independent  business.  They  manufacture  240  boilers  per  annum,  weigh- 
ing on  an  average  5,000  lbs.  each,  employ  130  hands,  and  have  a capital  of 
$125,000.  Of  the  second  class  of  foundries  there  are  29,  consuming  yearly 
19,275  tons  of  pig,  employing  825  hands,  and  having  a net  capita]  of 
$775,000.  Many  of  these  are  very  extensive,  manufacturing  the  heaviest 
mill  geering,  cotton  and  sugar  mills  and  presses,  copper  mining  machinery, 
railn^  castings,  chilled  wheels,  shafts,  machines  for  punching,  drilling,  and 
planing  iron,  One  owns  the  patent  for  drilled  rollere,  and  is  the 

exclusive  provider  for  the  whole  United  States.  Another  owns  the  right  for 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  to  manufacture  Fisk’s  metallic  burial  cases,  which 
will  employ  a large  number  of  skillful  hands ; three  have,  in  connection  with 
their  foundries,  freight-car  factories,  and  produce  460  per  annum  ; two  or 
three  are  exclusively  engaged  in  making  cotton  machinery,  and  a Bke  num- 
ber in  making  grates  and  stoves ; two  make  locks,  latches,  scales,  and  mal- 
leable castings.  The  heaviest  establishment  of  all  is  the  Fort  Pitt  Works, 
and  deserves  a somewhat  special  mention.  Besides  U:eir  regular  heavy  and 
elaborate  products,  they  have  done  much  work  for  government  Some  yean 
since  they  built  two  iron  steamships  of  400  tons  burden  each,  the  ^ Geo.  M. 
Bibb,”  submarine  propeller  for  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  Jefifersoii  ” rev- 
enue cutter,  which  was  taken  apart  and  transported  to  Lake  Ontario,  and  is, 
we  believe,  still  living  and  in  active  service.  From  1842  to  1847  there  were 
cast,  bored,  and  mounted  at  these  works  633  cannon,  weighing  1,787  tone, 
and  22,189  shot  and  shell  for  cannon  and  howitzers,  weighing  541  ions. 
During  the  years  1851,  1852,  and  1853  they  cast  and  bored  76  cannon, 
weighing  305  tons,  and  are  now  engaged  on  a government  order  for  21 
guns  of  the  heaviest  caliber,  called  ^Oolumbiades,”  having  a ten-inch  bore, 
and  throwing  a 1 24-pound  shot  Lieut  Rodman,  of  the  army,  and  for  some 
time  connected  with  this  establishment,  is  the  inventor  of  a new  and  import- 
ant principle  in  the  casting  of  ordnance.  The  cannon  is  cast  hollow,  and  a 
constant  and  ever-renewed  stream  of  water  forced  in,  thus  cooling  the  interior 
first,  instead  of,  as  was  the  old  plan,  casting  solid,  and  allowing  the  outside 
to  cool  first  He  eflfects  are  more  equal  strain,  and  more  density  and  iongh- 
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JM88  whtfe  sttdi  qualities  are  meet  Deeded.  Gannon  cast  by  both  methods 
have  been  subjected  to  most  powerful  tests,  and  the  result  has  been  that 
those  cast  on  the  new  principle  bear  five  and  six  times  the  number  of  charges 
of  those  cast  bj  the  usual  method.  In  1858  these  works  consumed  2,225 
tons  pig  iron,  1,000  tons  wrought  iron,  employed  280  hands,  and  produced 
10  blast  cylinders,  10  large,  first-class  steam-engines,  300  tons  boilers,  and 
150  freight  cars,  brides  other  important  work.  There  have  been  built  ako 
at  other  works  two  steam  revenue  cutters,  one  steam  frigate,  one  submerged 
propeller  for  Lieut.  Hunter,  and  one  large  river  steamer,  all  of  iron.  Of  the 
nites  or  condition  of  these  various  steamers  we  have  no  knowledge.  The 
amount  of  pig  iron,  blooms,  and  scraps  consumed  in  Pittsburgh  would  be, 
from  the  foregoing  estimate,  which  is  as  close  as  can  be  arrived  at — 


Steam-engiDe  foundries tons.  9,260 

All  other  foundries 19,276 

Bolling  mills 98,860 


Total 127,876 

It  would  be  impossible  to  make  any  estimate  even  approximating  the 
truth  of  the  amount  of  wrought  iron  consumed  by  the  various  foctoim  of 
Pittsburgh,  but  it  would  rise  to  many  thousand  tons. 

There  are  in  Pittsburgh  ten  flint  or  crystal-glass  factories,  with  fifteen  fur- 
naoes,  all  in  full  operation  night  and  day,  engaged  in  the  manufocture  of  all 
varieties  of  table  and  ornamental  glassware,  druggists’  jars,  tinctures,  kt. 
They  have  a net  capital  of  (650,000,  employ  600  hands,  and  consume  an* 
Dually  600,000  busnels  coal,  400  cords  wood,  650  tons  lead,  550  tons  soda 
and  pearl  ash,  250  tons  fire  clay,  1,500,000  feet  boards,  600  tons  of  straw 
and  hay,  and  1,300  tons  of  sand. 

Fouiteen  window-glass  furnaces,  with  a net  capital  of  $400,000,  employ- 
ing 600  men  and  boys,  consuming  725,000  bushels  coal,  5,510  co^s  wood, 
4,550,000  feet  lum^r,  1,750  tons  soda,  and  producing  annually  145,000 
boxes  glass,  worth  near  $580,000.  Included  in  the  above  are  six  furnaces 
situated  at  various  distances  from  Pittsburgh  on  the  Monongahela,  but  which 
are  chiefly  owned,  their  business  transacted,  and  their  products  sold  at  Pitts- 
burgh. The  products  of  these  latter  furnaces  generally  go  under  the  denom- 
ination of  ^ country  glass,”  and  are  inferior  in  quality  to  what  is  called,  in 
eontradistinctioD,  city  glass.”  Some  of  the  window-glass  Victories  are  at 
mesent  making  glass  of  great  beauty  and  sixe,  also  fine  varieties  of  plate, 
Boston,  concave,  and  show-window  glass. 

Eleven  phial  and  bottle  factories,  with  a net  capital  of  $260,000,  em- 
ploying 650  men  and  boys,  consuming  275,000  bushels  coal,  5,280  cords 
wo^,  2,750,000  feet  of  lumber,  and  880  tons  soda;  and  producing  an- 
nually 176,000  boxes  of  every  variety  of  black  and  green  bottles,  flasks, 
phials,  drc.,  worth,  at  present  rates,  $385,000.  There  are  8 window  glass 
and  1 bottle  factory,  which,  being  at  present  out  of  blast,  are  not  included 
in  the  estimate. 

There  are  5 cotton  fiactories,  running  29,300  spindles,  671  looms,  and 
consuming  yearly  6,350,000  lbs.  cotton,  875,000  bushels  coal,  120,000  lbs. 
starch,  and  10,000  gallons  oil ; employing  1,350  hands,  chiefly  girls,  and 
producing  annually  7,794,000  yards  cloth,  5,694,000  lbs.  cloth,  yam,  car- 
pet chains,  <kc.,  of  value  equal  to  $1,231,000.  About  200  looms  will  be 
iMlded  during  the  coming  summer,  which  would  make  the  annual  consump- 
tion of  cotton  altogether  equal  to  16,000  bales. 
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There  are  2 very  extensive  establishmente  manufiMsturing  locks,  latches, 
coffee,  and  paint  mills,  counter,  hatch,  hay,  and  railroad  scales,  malleahle 
castings,  (kc^  dec.  Capital  invested,  1250,000 : consume  1,600  tons  pig 
metal,  besides  many  tons  of  copper  and  zinc,  in  the  manufacture  of  brass 
for  keys,  lock  facings,  <kc.,  and  a large  amount  of  wrought>iron ; emploT 
400  hands,  and  produce  goods  annually  to  the  amount  of  $450,000,  whica 
are  distributed  from  Mexico,  on  the  southwest,  to  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  north- 
east, including  both  Canadas. 

There  are  13  forges  and  heavy  blacksmithing  works,  many  of  them  using 
steam  and  forging-hammers,  consuming  15,000  tons  of  bloom  and  wrought- 
iron  yearly ; employing  350  hands,  and  a net  capital  of  $400,000,  and 
manufacturing  large  quantities  of  railroad  axles,  bog  chains,  anchors,  chain 
cables,  cranks,  shafts  tor  steamboats,  and  sugar  mills,  tobacco  screws,  bridge 
work,  and  heavy  jobbing  for  steamboats  and  railroads. 

There  are  6 establishments,  all  employing  steam,  and  of  a largely  in- 
creased custom  and  capacity  every  year,  which  manufacture  in  all  axes, 
hatchets,  shovels,  spades,  hoes,  hay  and  manure  forks,  mill  and  cross-cut 
saws,  picks,  mattocks,  <kc.  They  have  in  all  a net  capital  of  $200,000 ; 
consume  200  tons  of  best  steel,  2,500  tons  of  wrought>iron,  and  employ  300 
hands.  Of  the  two  which  make  axes,  one  will  produce  12,000  dozen,  and 
the  other  2,000  dozen  yearly. 

There  is  another  factory  making  vices  alone,  and  still  another  making 
solid  box-vices,  hammered  axles,  crowbars,  sledges,  hammers,  timber,  mill, 
cotton,  and  tobacco  screws,  &c. 

There  are  5 separate  establishments  for  founding  brass,  which  among 
them  make  bells,  every  variety  of  common  and  patent  cocks,  metallic  padc- 
ing,  locomotive  castings  and  moldings,  decorative  works,  dec. 

Eight  more  or  less  extensive  factories  for  working  copper,  making  copper 
tubing,  pipes,  vessels,  engine  and  steamboat  work,  &c. 

There  are  several  establishments  which  are  extensively  engaged  in  making 
Britannia,  japanned,  sheet-iron,  and  tin  ware,  and  which  send  their  products 
throughout  the  West  and  South,  and  to  the  lakes. 

Also,  one  large  steam  shop  for  making  heavy  tools  and  machines,  sudi 
as  planing  machines  and  turning  latlies  for  dressing  iron,  punching  and 
drilling  machines,  slide  rests,  <kc. 

There  are  4 large  factories  for  making  fire  and  burglar  proof  safes,  heavy 
locks,  vault  doors,  and  iron  shutters,  which  employ  about  150  hands,  have 
a net  capital  of  $160,000,  and,  beside  their  jobbing  work,  make  annually 
1,600  safes,  which,  at  an  average  value  of  $60,  would  be  worth  $96,000. 
These  safes  are  extensively  distributed  throughout  the  West,  have  been  re- 
peatedly tested,  and  are  reputed  to  be  as  go^  as  any  made  elsewhere. 

There  are  2 rifle-barrel  factories,  consuming  75  tons  of  best  and  toughest 
iron,  and  making,  at  an  average  of  12  lbs.  for  each  barrel,  12,500  per 
annum. 

There  are  4 whitelead  factories,  with  capacity  to  produce  240,000  k^  of 
lead  every  year,  woKh,  at  current  prices,  $500,000.  Also,  alMut  70  tons 
of  litharge,  and  a large  amount  of  redlead. 

There  are  2 soda  factories  in  Pittsburgh,  and  1 in  Tarentum,  near  by,  whidi 
sends  its  products  there  for  sale.  The  largest  of  these  has  an  invest^  capi- 
tal of  $80,000,  employs  100  hands,  consumes  yearly  18,000  tons  of  mate- 
rial, coal,  limestone,  salt,  sulphur,  and  manufactures  60  barrels  or  10 
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tons  diily,  1,50Q  torn  yearly.  As  over  3,000  to&s  of  soda  are  consumed  in 
Pittsburgh  yearly,  it  does  not  send  much  of  its  product  abroad. 

There  are  3 linseed  oil  mills  using  steam,  consumiug  30,000  bushels  of 
seed  per  annum,  at  a cost  of  tl  40  per  bushel,  and  yielding  1,600  barrels 
of  oil,  which  is  almost  entirely  consumed  in  the  home  market. 

There  are  in  all,  , without  including  6 situated  away  some  little  distance, 
bnt  which  transact  their  business  at  Pittsburgh,  36  breweries,  17  of  which 
employ  steam.  The  net  capital  of  the  36  would  fully  amount  to  $660,000, 
manu^turing,  at  the  very  lowest  calculation,  90,000  barrels  of  ales  and 
beers  in  this  proportion — 60,000  of  ale  and  porter,  26,000  of  lager  beer, 
and  1 6,000  of  light  common  beer.  They  consume  annually  300,000  bush- 
els of  barley,  and  1,000  bales,  or  200,000  lbs.  of  hope.  In  addition  to  this 
product  in  liquid,  100,000  bushels  of  malt  are  made,  and  in  great  part  sold 
m the  Eastern  market. 

There  are  3 flouring  mills,  with  10  run  of  stone,  consuming  1,600,000 
bushels  of  wheat  per  annum,  and  manufiMituring  360,000  barrels  of  flour, 
which  has  a most  excellent  reputation,  both  in  this  country  and  at  Liver- 
pool. Capital,  $300,000.  The  want  of  communications  by  which  wheat 
in  great  quantities  could  be  procured  and  the  manufactured  product  trans- 
mitted to  markets,  has  hitherto  confined  the  number  of  mills  to  3 ; but  as 
Pittsburgh  is  posed  right  in  the  heart  of  the  most  magnificent  wheat  region 
in  the  country,  as  railroads  passing  through  fruitful  wheat  districts  are  com- 
ing there,  as  power  b very  cheap,  and  as  there  is  a chance  of  6 Eastern 
markets,  all  nearly  equidistant,  and  all  quickly  and  cheaply  reached  on  the 
completion  of  various  lines  of  railroad  now  in  process  of  building,  that  place 
would  seem  to  be  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  erection  of  steam  flouring  milb ; 
and  doubtless  in  the  course  of  five  years  the  present  number  will  be  quad- 
rupled. 

There  are  6 milb  for  the  extensive  manufacture  of  crackers  and  pilot  or 
navy  bread ; 3 employing  steam,  and  2 not.  The  aggregate  yearly  con- 
sumption would  be  at  least  16,000  bbb.  of  flour,  and  the  piquet  would  rise 
above  40,000  bbb.  The  water,  bran,  and  soda  crackers,  sweet  and  butter 
biscuit,  inade  by  these  milb  have  a wide  celebrity,  and  are  largely  dbtrib- 
uted  both  East  and  West. 

There  are  at  present  in  operation  7 steam  tanneries,  manufacturing  into 
every  variety  of  common  and  patent  leather,  25,000  hides  yearly,  amount- 
ing in  value  to  $212,000.  The  department  of  japanning  b a new  feature 
in  the  leather  trade  there,  which,  from  a small  commencement,  now  amounts 
to  nearly  one-half  of  all  the  leather  manufactured,  with  a rapidly  increasing 
demand.  In  addition,  there  are  a number  of  smaller  concerns,  some  that 
manufacture  sheep,  morocco,  and  calf  skins,  to  the  value  of  $70  or  $60,000 
more.  Pittsburgh,  as  a market  for  the  country-tanned  leather,  b increasing 
daily,  offering  to  country  tanners  the  most  prombing  inducements,  which 
bid  fair  to  make  her  a chief  Western  center  for  leather  and  hides. 

There  are  13  planing  milb  operated  by  steam,  with  a capital  of  $260,000, 
producing  flooring  b^rds,  &c.,  equal  to  over  10,000,000  teet  annually. 
Thb  planed  and  dressed  lumber  goes  as  br  West  as  St.  Louis,  and  as  br 
South  as  New  Orleans. 

Thirteen  steam  saw-milb,  which,  at  an  average  yield  of  1,500,000  feet, 
would  produce  nearly  20,000,000  feet  of  sawed  lumber  per  annum.  Pitts- 
bnigh  b DOW  the  cheapest  lumber  market,  for  all  varieties,  in  the  whole 
United  States ; and  every  railroad  which  will  be  built  through  Western 
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PenDsjlvania  will  largely  increase  her  supply  and  variety.  The  lumber 
trade  of  the  Alleghany  is  now  immense.  The  whole  valley  which  is  wa- 
tered by  that  river  and  its  tributaries  is  covered  for  hundreds  of  miles  with 
the  densest  and  most  luxuriant  forests,  chiefly  of  white  and  yellow  pine, 
sproce,  hemlock,  and  poplar,  with  a fair  interspersement  of  ash  and  hickory. 
When  this  region  is  fully  cleared  of  its  almost  limitless  and  valuable  sur- 
fiace  growth,  it  will  become  one  of  the  most  exuberantly  fruitful  districts  in 
our  country — distinguished  as  that  country  is  for  its  fertile  soil  and  prodigal 
production — and  offers  very  many  inducements  to  settlers  from  the  East  and 
from  foreign  countries. 

Land,  on  account  of  its  being  hitherto  shut  out  from  markets  and  ao 
closely  covered  with  forests,  is  ridiculously  cheap ; the  country  is  beautiful, 
and  the  climate  healthful  and  temperate. 

The  Alleghany  Valley,  Sunbury,  and  Erie,  Warren  and  Franklin,  and  Erie 
and  Pittsburgh  roads,  which  will  shortly  be  built,  will  intersect  and  lay  open 
the  iron  ore,  limestone,  coal,  and  lumber  stores  of  this  magnificent  region 
throughout  its  whole  extent,  and  cannot  fiiil  to  cover  it  at  no  distant  day 
with  a crowded,  thrifty,  and  industrious  population.  The  All^hany  Val- 
ley road  alone  will  largely  increase  the  lumber  trade  of  Pittsburgh,  and 
will  also  convoy  much  of  it  to  New  York  and  Eastern  Pennsylvania.  A 
few  lumbermen  alone  in  North  Ridgeway  township  offer,  if  freights  be  fisvor- 
able,  to  ^nd  over  10,000,000  feet  The  amount  of  sawed  lumber  coming 
down  the  Alleghany  and  its  tributaries,  the  Clarion,  French  Creek,  Tioni^ 
Conewango,  and  o&ers,  is  estimated  at  from  150  to  175,000,000  feet  an- 
nually, chiefly  white  pine,  200,000,000  pine  shingles,  30,000,000  lath,  and 
20,000,000  cubic  feet  of  square  timber.  The  lumber  rafts  are  prepared  at 
the  saw  mills,  which  will  number  over  200,  running  from  one  to  eight  saws ; 
they  are  then  floated  down  with  the  spring  freshet  About  one-third  of 
them  are  stayed  and  distributed  at  Pittsburgh ; the  remaining  two-thirds 
are  sold  to  the  different  towns  and  cities  on  the  Ohio,  as  hr  down  as  the 
mouth. 

The  VaUey  of  the  Monongahela,  which  is  now  being  opened  throughout 
its  entire  extent  by  the  Connellsville  Railroad  and  by  slack-water  naviga- 
tion, grows  a different  and  more  solid  character  of  timber,  chiefly  the  tougher 
varieties  of  oak,  hickory,  ash,  cherry,  poplar,  locust,  and  birdVeye  maple ; 
ao  that  almost  every  variety  of  wood  us^  for  manufscturing  can  be  ob- 
tained at  Pittsburgh  at  little  more  than  half  the  cost  which  its  scardty 
compels  elsewhere.  This  is  a very  important  consideration  in  the  estal^ 
lishment  of  such  branches  of  manufacture  as  consume  large  quantities  of 
wood,  and  must,  as  soon  as  Pittsburgh  resources  and  advantages  become 
better  and  more  widely  known,  attract  there  many  large  workshops  in 
branches  of  production  not  yet  conducted. 

The  time  appears  to  be  rapidly  passing  away  when  peculiar  favor  should 
attach  to  a product  because  it  is  of  Eastern  m<^e ; and  Western  merchants 
are  beginning  to  find  that  they  are  as  well  served  nearer  home.  The  saving 
in  froight  and  in  cost  of  construction  of  very  many  Eastern  products,  sudi  as 
carriages,  wagons,  cars,  locomotives,  <kc.,  when  they  can  be  built  just 
as  well  and  cheaper,  and  when  they  can  be  immediately  launched  on  a very 
dieap  water  route,  must  eventually  lead  to  the  establishment  of  many  var 
rieties  of  manufacture  which  are  now  found  nowhere  west  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains.  Among  the  branches  which  consume  much  wood,  are — 

Ist.  The  cabinet  furniture  business,  which  is  carried  on  extensively  at 
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Pittsburgh,  and  forms  an  important  interest  amounting  annnallj  to  over 
$500,000,  and  employing  420  hands.  There  are  very  large  establishments 
of  the  most  complete  description,  with  all  the  modern  appliances  of  steam, 
in  the  construction  of  common  furniture  and  chairs.  Their  prindpil  mar- 
kets are  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee.  There  are 
at  least  15  smaller  establishments,  which,  although  they  produce  largely, 
yet  have  a more  limited  and  local  market.  There  are  many  additional  fac- 
tories, with  and  without  steam,  which  consume  an  immense  amount  of 
wood,  and  which  distribute  their  products  throughout  the  West,  as  well  as 
W.  Pennsylvania — barrels,  kegs,  boxes,  tube,  buckets,  looking-glass  frames, 
trunks,  detached  carpentry  and  joinery  work,  <kc.,  <kc.  Details  would  re- 
quire entirely  too  much  space. 

There  are  7 carriage  manufiicturers  who  send  their  products  abroad, 
chiefly  to  Tennessee  and  Kentucky.  They  have  a net  capital  of  $920,000, 
employ  325  hands,  and  produce  about  1,200  of  omnibuses,  coaches,  car- 
riages, phaetons,  barouches,  and  buggies  per  year.  Many  specimens  of 
their  fine  work,  which  have  been  purchased  by  citizens  of  Louisville,  Nash- 
ville, and  other  Western  cities,  have  given  great  satisfaction,  and  are  fully 
equal  in  style,  finish,  appearance,  and  endurance,  to  the  best  of  Eastern 
manufacture.  This  branch  of  business,  on  account  of  cheapness  of  iron, 
wood,  conveyance,  <fec.,  is  destined  to  a large  increase. 

There  are  2 very  extensive  wagon  factories,  where  are  manu&ctured  every 
year  an  almost  incredible  number  of  light  and  heavy  wagons  of  every  de- 
scription, drays,  carts,  trucks,  &c.  Most  of  their  products  go  far  West — 
many  of  the  wagon  and  timber  wheels  to  Texas  and  the  South.  The  larger 
of  these  establishments  supplied  our  army  while  in  Mexico  with  most  of 
the  camp  and  baggage  wagons,  gun-carriages,  &c. 

There  are  at  present  only  2 pork  and  packing  establishments,  but  these 
capable  of  the  slaughter  and  curing  of  75,OoO  hogs  per  season.  The 
slaughter  and  packing  during  the  last  season  was  small,  owing  (besides 
other  causes)  to  want  of  confidence  in  prices ; and  over  60,000  head  that 
should  have  been  packed  there,  were  sent  to  various  points  East.  For  the 
same  reasons  which  have  operated  against  the  establishment  of  so  many 
new  branches  of  business  there,  viz.,  the  absence  of  Western  and  Eastern 
communications  in  every  direction,  this  great  department  of  Western  trade 
has  as  yet  been  trifling ; but  there  are  now  indications  that  it  will  be  in 
future  a very  prominent  branch.  There  aps  certainly  many  advantages  to 
induce  large  investments.  The  climate  is  in  the  highest  degree  favorable; 
the  cost  of  delivering  large  numbers  of  hogs  there  by  the  varions  roads  now 
rapidly  being  hurried  to  completion,  will  be  small ; and  we  are  credibly  in- 
formed that  hogs  can  be  brought  to  Pittsburgh  from  Western  Ohio  at  an 
expense  of  only  5 cents  per  he^  more  than  to  Cincinnati ; cost  of  handling 
and  transhipment  is  less  than  it  is  at  points  farther  West;  salt  is  nowhere 
elseao  cheap;  Pittsburgh  market  is  the  best  for  the  sale  of  offiil,  grease, 
ribs,  feet,  d^c.,  and  it  is  a most  excellent  distributing  point,  as  the  cured 
product  can  shipped  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  either  by  canal  or  railroad, 
to  various  Eastern  markets. 

There  are  21  rectifying  distilleries,  which  prepare  for  market  over  40,000 
barrels  of  whisky  per  annum ; also  1 establishment  for  the  manufacture  of 
alcohol,  and  1 of  neutral  spirits.  The  main  supply  of  raw  whisky,  which  in 
times  past  was  obtained  fix^  the  Monongahela  region,  is  now  chiefly  derived 
from  the  Ohio  Valley  and  Cincinnati,  although  the  product  still  bears  the 
name  of  ^ Monongahela  Whisky  ” 
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On  the  AHegbany  River  and  tributaries,  and  througbout  the  whole  coun- 
try surrounding  Pittsburgh,  are  situated  nunaerous  salt  works.  As  near  as 
can  be  ascertained,  there  are  now  in  operation  about  40  wells;  annual 
product  for  the  best  and  most  flourishing,  about  30,000  bushels ; for  the 
least  productive,  6,000.  Besides  these,  there  are  70  which  are  at  present 
lying  idle.  To  prove  productive,  they  are  bored  near  a plentiful  supply  of 
bituminous  coal,  of  which  large  quantities  are  used  to  evaporate  the  water 
and  to  crystallize  the  salt.  The  quality  of  the  salt  thus  produced  is  equ^ 
to  any  other,  whether  obtained  at  home  or  abroad,  as  the  annexed  analysis 
by  Prof.  Booth,  of  salt  taken  from  the  works  of  Mr.  Peterson,  in  Alleghany 
dounty,  Penn.,  will  testify : — 

Chloride  of  Chloride  Sulphate  of  Satebate 

•odium,  or  of  Mnriate  magneaiam,  of  lime.  Impurity, 
emBmoB  Bugo^  of  or  Epeom  or  platter  ohldty 

Varleilea.  aalt.  bIubk.  lime.  lalta.  ofParla.  aaiid. 

Fine  salt,  Alleghany  Co,  Pa. . 98.87  0.61  0.62  none  trace  trace 

Liverpool  rock 98A6  0.08  none  0.16  1.21  

Tcrke  Island 9S.85  8.47  ....  none  2.68  little  Band 

. Besides  the  numerous  factories  and  branches  of  manufacturing  interest 
enumerated  and  described  somewhat  at  length  above,  there  are  others 
which  may  deserve  some  special  menUon,  without,  however,  any  det^.  To 
Slit: — 

One  flictory  with  over  60  complicated  machines,  and  employing  50  hands, 
for  making  blue  cut  tacks,  brads,  shoe,  clout,  and  finishing  nails,  iron  and 
copper  rivets,  <kc.  One  for  making  nuts  and  bolts  of  all  varieties  and 

aises. 

One  star  candle  factory  and  mill,  employing  18  hydraulic  presses,  for 
tlie  purpose  of  expressing  from  lard  the  oleine  and  stereine.  Over  10,000 
barrels  of  lard  are  used  annually,  the  oleine  of  which  is  converted  into  lard 
oil,  and  the  stereine  into  star  candles. 

One  which  makes  all  sizes  of  wrought  spikes,  small  and  large  rivets,  drc. 
One  factory  situated  at  Brighton,  but  having  stock  and  warehouse  at  ^tts- 
bnigh,  for  making  all  sizes  of  wire,  rivets,  sieves,  safes,  dec.  Three  or  four 
factories  of  agricultural  and  gardening  implements. 

Six  paper-mills  at  Pittsbuigh  and  neighborhood.  Six  rope-walks  for  the 
manufacture  of  hemp  and  manilla  rope,  twine,  <kc.  Three  extensive  estab- 
lisfaments  for  sawing,  cutting,  and  dressing  stone,  making  burr  mill- 
stones, ike. 

One  establishment  exclusively  engaged  in  making  railroad  spikes,  by  a 
lately  patented  and  wonderfully  eflBcient  machine,  turning  out  from  5 to  7 
tons  of  spikes  every  dav.  One  very  large  mill  for  the  manufacture  of  oil- 
doth,  window  shades,  <kc. 

Two  chemical  works  for  the  manufacture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  add. 
Two  extensive  gas  works,  one  in  Pittsburgh  and  one  in  Alleghany,  charging 
only  tl  80  per  1,000  cubic  feet  Three  water  works,  two  for  Pittsburgh 
and  one  for  Alleghany. 

All  of  the  above  employ  steam  in  their  operations. 

Also,  we  may  pass  with  a mere  mention,  many  minor  establishments, 
which  in  the  aggregate  add  much  to  the  value  of  Pittsburgh  products. 
From  10  to  20  furnaces  for  the  conversion  of  coal  into  coke.  Factories  for 
woolen  goods,  woven  garments,  and  crash ; for  cards  used  in  cotton  and 
wcolen  madkinery ; for  harness,  trunks,  riveted  hose,  and  saddlery  hard- 
ware; for  sickles,  surgical,  dental,  and  surveyii^  instruments ; for  earthen. 
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stone,  and  yellow  Rockingham  ware:  for  6re,  bnilding  brick,  tiles,  and  mar* 
ble  woriL ; for  the  mannmcture  of  Ghilson's  furnaces,  and  for  oopperismg 
iron ; for  the  manubasture  of  gBs  and  water  pipes,  chandeliers,  oil,  lard,  ana 
fluid  lamps;  for  bellows,  Venetian  blinds  and  shutters,  lead  pipe — and, 
finally,  yards  where  are  made  in  large  numbers  flats,  canal,  and  keel  boats, 
bargee,  steam  tup,  and  boating  work  generally.  , 

Steamboat  building,  though  mentioned  last,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  Pittsburgh  manufacture,  and  in  their  construction,  equipment, 
and  management,  employs  an  immense  number  of  artisans  of  many  different 
trades.  "&e  effect  of  railroads  thus  far  constructed  has  been  greatly  to  in- 
crease, rather  than  diminish  the  river  trade.  Numerous  stumers  arrive 
daily,  laden  to  the  guards  with  the  cereals  and  other  produce  of  the  South 
and  West 

Contrary  to  expectation,  and  owing  to  the  great  demand  for  river  ship- 
ment at  points  on  the  Western  waters,  freights  are  high,  steamboats  are 
selling  at  a greatly  advanced  price,  and  the  numerous  boat  builders  are 
driven  to  the  wall  with  work,  and  are  hotly  pressed  to  fill  their  orders. 
Chiefly  on  account  of  the  great  abundance  of  the  required  varieties  of  Um- 
ber, and  of  other  materials  usually  employed  in  building,  steamers  are  built! 
better  and  cheaper  at  Pittsburgh  and  vicinity  than  at  any  Western  port,^ 
and,  in  consequence,  more  are  built  and  fitt^  out  there  than  at  any  othei* 
two  or  three  cities  in  the  West 

For  the  year  1853, 59  were  enrolled  on  the  custom-house  books  of  Pitts* 
burgh;  and  in  1854,  the  number  of  new  boats  launched,  some  of  them  of 
unusual  size,  power,  and  carrying  capacity,  will  rise  above  80.  The  im- 
provements which  have  of  late  years  attended  the  oonstmcUon,  the  adorn- 
ment, and  the  appointments  of  river  steamers,  for  burden  and  for  passengers^ 
have  been  numerous  and  of  great  value.  The  very  large  and  powerful 
boats  which  have  lately  been  launched  as  passenger  packets  between  Pitts- 
burgh and  CincinnaU,  are  superb  specimens  of  workmanship,  with  furniture 
and  decorations  of  the  most  ^rgeous  and  elaborate  order,  and  complete  in 
all  that  can  administer  comfort  or  pleasure  to  the  traveler.  These  splendid 
floating  palaces  are  over  250  feet  in  length,  have  an  actual  carrying  capad^ 
of  from  800  to  1,000  tons,  cost  from  $60,000  to  $80,000  each,  and  move  with 
great  ease  and  swiftness.  A boat  is  now  being  built  at  one  of  the  yards 
for  the  St.  Louis  trade,  of  1,080  tons  burden  by  custom-house  measure- 
ment, but  of  an  actual  carrying  capacity  of  full  1,700  tons.  This  immense 
boat  will  cost,  finished  and  equipped,  no  less  than  $80,000.  There  arO 
other  boats  now  in  process  of  construction,  which  are  designed  and  built  on 
an  entirely  new  plan,  with  the  purpose  of  carrying  large  amounts  of  freights 
on  veiT  little  water.  They  will  have  each  two  wheels  at  the  stem,  two 
powerful  double  engines,  will  be  of  unusual  breadth  of  beam,  and  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  carry  from  3 to  500  tons  on  3 feet  of  water.  If  this  experi- 
ment should  prove  successful,  of  which  there  can  be  little  doubt,  it  will 
be  of  inesUmable  aid  to  the  Pittsburgh  carrying  trade  in  seasons  of  low 
water. 

Pittsburgh  boats  are  all  built  on  the  high-pressure  principle,  and  will 
average  about  300  tons  by  custom-house  measurement,  to  which  fully  one- 
half  must  be  added  for  actual  carrying  capacity,  making  an  average  of  450 
tons  each. 

Owing  to  the  irregular  method  by  which  in  this  department  Wester^ 
cnstom-house  books  are  kept,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  arrive  at,  with  any 
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ftccuracj,  the  aggregate  living  steam  tomia^  of  Rttsbni^h.  Hie  offieial 
report  on  Commerce  and  Navigation,  published  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, for  1852,  records  the  steam  tonnage  of  various  Western  cities 
thus : — 


Louisyille, 
‘l^eeling, 
Oineiiinati 
Chicago  . . 


Permaoent 
■te^m  toD*ge. 

11,818 
4,280 
10,288 
11, m 


St  Loais 

Pittsburgh 

Baltimore  (Eaateni) 


Pemaneiit 
■le^  ton’ge. 
82.646 
67,782 
12,764 


This  table  is  manifestly  disproportioned  and  fall  of  error.  The  amount 
of  steam  tonnage  registered  on  the  custom-house  books  at  Pittsburgh  is — 


To  June  80, 1853 70,268  tons 

To  January  1, 1854 75,505  “ 


Add  one-half  for  actual  carrying  capacity 


118,257  “ 


Which  we  understand  to  be  the  aggregate  steam  tonnage  of  boats  originally 
built  and  owned  there.  If,  as  is  the  duty  of  the  custom-house  officer,  the 
tonnage  of  boats  condemned,  sunk,  or  sold  out  of  the  district,  were  deducted 
from  the  above  amount,  the  aggregate  tonnage  would  be  very  materially 
reduced. 

Our  account  of  Pittsburgh  would  be  incomplete,  did  we  not  mention 
some  few  of  tbe  public  edifices  which  add  beauty  to  the  city,  give  many 
conveniences  to  citizens,  and  many  of  which  serve  also  as  mementoes  of  the 
generosity  of  the  benevolent 

There  have  been  lately  completed  two  covered  market-houses,  which  for 
propriety  of  design,  excellence  of  arrangement,  and  general  commodionsness, 
are  not  surpassed  anywhere. 

A new  custom'house,  built  in  the  Greek  style,  of  freestone,  with  a beauti- 
ful post-office  and  United  States  court-rooms,  and  costing  $115,000,  has 
just  been  occupied,  and  Pittsburgh  importers  have  their  duties  levied  from 
their  own  custom-house. 

A United  States  marine  hospital  has  been  finished  two  years,  and  is  now 
occupied.  Three  hospitals,  erected  and  sustained  by  private  charity,  have 
lately  gone  into  operation.  A very  beautiful  house  of  refu^  capable  of 
lodging  with  comfort  450  inmates,  is  now  receiving  the  finishing  touches. 
Excepting  a moderate  appropriation  by  the  State,  this  fine  edifice  will  be  a 
monument  of  private  munificence. 

Three  costly  Gothic  churches  will  be  completed  during  the  present  year 
-—one  for  the  Presbyterians,  one  for  the  Methodists,  and  one  for  the  Roman 
Catholics.  This  last  will  ^ a structure  of  unusual  splendor  and  size,  and 
capable  of  containing  6,000  persons. 

At  convenient  distances  from  the  cities  on  the  Alleghany  and  Mononga- 
hela,  are  situated  the  All^hany  and  Pittsburgh  poor-houses,  while  a third 
for  the  country  will  shortly  be  completed. 

The  court-house,  with  county  jail  attached,  is  a noble  and  imposing 
building  of  stone,  and  has  been  very  much  admired*  Its  cost  was  over 
$200,000. 

The  penitentiary  for  West  Pennsylvania,  looking  like  some  old  feudal 
castle,  with  its  turreted  walls,  is  a State  institution,  and  is  situated  in 
Alleghany  City. 

The  United  States  arsenal  and  government  machine  shops,  with  officers 
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liooses  attached,  ooenpy  aome  beautiful  and  taatefhUy  decorated  grounds 
near  the  city  lines,  on  the  Alleghany  lUver, 

Each  city  has  also  very  extensive  rural  cemeteries,  with  delightful  shades, 
running  waters,  commanding  prospects,  and  rare  and  costly  shrubbery.  In 
the  absence  as  yet  of  shaded  public  grounds,  these  cemeteries  are  the  fre- 
quent resort  of  both  citizens  and  strangers.  There  is  a reasonable  hope 
that  a large  area  of  waste  common,  now  lying  in  the  center  of  Alleghany, 
will  be  shortly  converted  into  shaded  public  parks.  In  event  of  a consoU- 
dation  of  the  two  cities  and  adjacent  boroughs,  a bill  for  which  is  now  be- 
fore the  Pennsylvania  Legislature,  it  is  probable  that  the  bridges  between 
the  cities  will  he  free,  and  these  grounds  immediately  improved. 

The  third  position,  that  Pittsburgh  is  destined  for  much  Commerce,  and 
as  a duttribuior,  both  for  the  East  and  West,  the  limited  space  yet  remain- 
ing for  us,  compels  to  treat  as  briefly  as  possible. 

A careful  study  of  the  map  of  the  United  States,  a survey  of  the  great 
natural  highways  of  the  Nortn,  South,  and  West,  and  of  the  directions  and 
tendencies  of  advancing  population  and  trade ; a consideration,  moreover, 
of  the  position  of  the  chief  seaboard  cities,  and  the  related  directions  of  the 
growing  centers  of  Western  population  and  Commerce,  between  which  two 
groups  of  cities  there  must  always  be  an  interchange  of  commodities  and 
values,  will  most  clearly  demonstrate  the  commerci^  value  of  the  position 
of  Pittsburgh.  We  do  not  fear  claiming  too  much.  Occupying  a central 
point  between  the  North  and  South,  situated  at  the  base  of  the  western 
slope  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  at  the  conjunction  of  three  navigable 
rivers,  which  give  her  command  of  20,000  miles  of  cheap  navigation,  and 
that  too  at  a most  convenient  distance  and  proper  direction  from  flve  im- 
portant Eastern  cities,  Pittsburgh  stands  the  door  of  the  West,  Where  she 
does  not  lie  in  a direct  line  between  Eastern  cities  and  their  opposites  in  the 
W^t,  her  cheap  water  navigation,  which  terminates  with  her,  and  gives 
choice  of  five  markets,  will  procure  her  large  quantities  of  freight  and  much 
travel  for  points  beyond  her. 

The  various  railroads  which  will  shortly  be  completed,  and  which  will 
connect  her  in  the  directest  line  with  every  important  city,  either  East  or 
West,  as  low  down  in  latitude  as  Washington  on  the  ofte  side,  and  Memphis 
on  the  other,  are  expected  to  benefit  her  in  divers  wavs.  It  is  apparent  that 
railroads  may  gp  tnrough  even  a large  place  which  has  no  local  advan- 
tages, where  freight  breaks  no  bulk,  and  where  there  is  no  object  for  any 
stoppage  in  transitu,  and  still  receive  no  large  accession  of  population,  or  in- 
crease in  value  or  influence ; but  where  a city  has  already  bc^ine  a trade 
center  and  busy  mart  of  Commerce  and  manufacture,  and  the  market  of  a 
large  region  of  country  unusually  abounding  in  agricultural  and  mineral 
wealth,  every  completed  road  increases  her  population,  her  wealth  and  pow- 
er, makes  an  additional  section  of  country  dependent  on  her,  enlarges  the 
market  for  her  produce  and  manufactures,  and  advances  her  material  wel- 
fve  in  maby  unexpected  ways. 

Most  undoubtedly,  to  her  position  at  the  one  extremity  of  river  naviga- 
tion, Pittsburgh,  without  (until  very  lately)  a single  railroad,  owes  whatever 
commercial  importance  she  is  possessed  of,  and  is  the  main  cause  why  rail- 
roads have  been  projected  and  built  with  reference  to  her ; and  if  that  river 
were  navigable  the  whole  year  round  for  heavy  draught  steamers,  no  num- 
ber of  railroads  that  could  be  built  would  ever  be  able  to  approach  it  in  the 
carriage  of  freight  or  in  value  to  Pittsburgh. 
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Their  positioii,  ^th  reference  to  water  navigation,  is  building  up  Chicago 
and  Bufialo  at  each  extremitj  of  the  lakes ; it  has  built  New  Orleans  a^ 
New  York  in  part 

At  seasons  of  good  water,  heavy  freights  are  carried  from  Pittsburgh  to 
St  Louis  and  Nashville  for  25  cents  per  100  lbs. ; to  New  Orleans  and 
Dubuque,  for  from  30  to  40  cents  per  100  lbs.;  and  no  railroad,  no  matter 
how  cheaply  it  may  be  constructed  or  Low  low  its  running  expenditures 
may  be  reduced  to,  will  ever  be  able  to  compete  with  water  navigation  at 
such  rates.  It  is  a fixed  and  well  known  Jaw  of  Commerce,  that  unless 
certain  influential  causes  operate  in  attracting  trade  out  of  regular  courses, 
it  will  seek  the  nearest  and  cheapest  way  to  market,  and  so  intelligent  and 
sensitive  is  it  that,  other  things  being  equal,  as  soon  as  better  and  cheaper 
transportation  fkcilities  are  afiforded,  as  soon  as  freight  can  be  carried  one 
cent  cheaper  per  100  lbs.,  and  more  especially  if  time,  rates,  and  distance  be 
fiivorable,  so  soon  will  it  give  immediate  recognition  of  the  fact,  and  com- 
mence to  flow  in  those  courses. 

Cheapness,  certainty,  ancf  safety,  are  alike  required  by  shippers  and  re- 
ceivers. Pennsylvania  and  her  ‘chief  cities,  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh, 
have  been  exceedingly  negligent  in  providing  those  commercial,  avenues 
which  would  secure  to  them  the  vast  trade  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  val- 
leys ; nor  did  they  prepare  to  move  until  the  far-seeing  sagacity  and  far- 
reaching  enterprise  of  New  York  and  Baltimore,  were  preparing  to  enter 
with  their  roads  and  drain  the  domain  belonging  of  nature  to  them.  Be- 
cause cheap  freight  and  travel  communications  were  not  provided  through 
Pennsylvania,  much  of  the  passengers  and  produce  of  the  country  west  of 
her  were  diverted  from  their  direct  courses  to  New  York,  via  Toledo,  San- 
dusky, Cleveland,  and  Bufi^o. 

The  effect  of  one  road,  although  not  yet  completed  and  scarce  yet  in  work- 
ing order,  in  drawing  back  this  trade  into  its  lineal  directions,  is  already 
manifested  in  the  last  published  import  and  export  reports  of  those  lake 
cities. 

The  Ohio  River  is  the  great  channel  in  which  most  of  the  produce  and 
bulky  freightage  of  the  great  Western  valleys  would  flow,  provided  it  offered 
a regular,  certain,  and  cheap  navigation  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  if  at 
its  terminus  such  artificial  avenues  are  afforded  as  would  carry  from  it  that 
which  is  destined  for  the  East,  and  to  it  that  which  is  destined  for  the 
West  It  is  great  cause  for  wonder  that  so  little  has  as  yet  been  done  to 
improve  the  navigation  of  that  great  national  highway. 

When  we  know  the  large  results  that  would  ensue  from  an  improved  con- 
dition of  that  and  other  western  rivers — that  ten  populous,  wealthy,  and  in- 
fluential States,  six  large  western  cities,  and,  on  the  completion  of  roads  now 
being  built,  five  great  eastern  cities  are  more  or  less  immediately  interested 
in  its  constant  and  unembarrassed  navigation,  it  is  a legitimate  subject  for 
astonishment  that  no  more  earnest,  unit^,  and  persistent  endeavor  has  been 
made  to  secure  for  it  the  attention  and  favorable  legislation  of  Congress. 
When  single  States  or  western  corporations  can  procure  whole  millions  of 
acres  for  measures  of  only  sectional  importance  and  limited  benefits,  what 
valuable  aid,  if  urgently  and  unitedly  demanded,  could  not  an  organized  and 
oo-operative  combination  of  such  States  and  cities  secure  ? 

Pittsburgh,  although  the  last  first-class  city  to  move  in  the  matter  of  rail- 
roads— those  wonderral  agents  for  advancing  civilization  and  Commerce,  and 
for  uniting  in  close  and  amicable  connection  distant  actions — has  yet  so 
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Speedily  recovered  her  loet  ground  that  there  is  nothing  on  that  point,  and 
no  road  proceeding  from  her  in  any  direction  left  to  desire.  All  that  re- 
mains for  her  is  to  await  the  completion  and  beneficial  consequences  of  the 
many  roads  now  in  process  of  completion,  to  observe  the  direction  and  rela- 
tions of  western  Commerce,  to  carewlly  guard  against  all  that  may  do  injury 
to  her  interests  or  divertdier  trade,  and  to  stimulate,  cherish,  and  aid  all  that 
may  prove  tributary  and  of  value  to  her. 

mside  the  River  Ohio,  Pittsburgh  is  the  terminus  of  the  Monongahela, 
now  navi^ble  as  far  as  Brownsville,  but  which,  when  three  more  dams  now 
being  built  are  completed,  will  be  navigable  for  first-class  steamers  as  fiir  as 
Fairroount,  Va.  The  tonnage  for  1853  passing  over  the  Monongahela  slack 
water  improvement  amounted  to  577,041  tons,  and  the  number  of  through 
and  way  passengers  upwards  of  100,000.  When  completed  there  must  be 
a very  large  increase.  She  is  also  the  terminus  of  the  Alleghany  River,  now 
navigable  at  certain  seasons  as  far  as  Franklin.  A company  has  just  been 
chartered  this  spring  for  its  improvement  by  dams.  The  probability  is  that 
it  will  be  made  navigable  at  all  seasons  as  fisr  as  the  Eiskiminitas.  If  that 
river  be  then  slackwatered  to  Johnstown,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  then 
commencing  at  Holidaysburg  on  the  thither  side  of  the  mountains,  and  if  the 
Juniata  be  slackwatered  as  far  as  the  Suaquehannah  and  Harrisburgh,  it 
would  offer  a channel  fully  as  cheap  and  far  more  commodious  than  the 
great  New  York  and  Erie  Canal,  the  pride  of  New  York. 

Pittsburgh  is  also  the  terminus  of  the  main  line  of  State  works  from  Phil- 
adelphia to  Pittsburgh,  canal  and  railroad.  A bill  for  the  sale  of  this  whole 
line  has  been  most  warmly  and  intelligently  discussed,  and  has  just  passed 
the  House  by  a vote  of  04  to  30,  and  will  most  undoubtedly  pass  the  Innate. 
The  whole  line  will  be  sold  for  eleven  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  Central 
Road,  in  connection  probably  with  some  western  roads,  will  become  the 
purchasers. 

There  are  other  canals,  both  in  Pennsvlvania  and  Ohio,  which  give  cheap 
channels  for  freight  throughout  a broad  and  populous  country,  and  whicn 
connect  Pittsburgh  with  the  Lakes. 

In  order  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  position  of  Pittsburgh  as  a railroad 
center  and  a distributing  point,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  a hurried  and 
comprehensive  survey  of  the  various  roads  which  will  converge  to  her  from 
all  directions,  and  which  are  now  being  rapidly  pushed  to  completion. 

There  are  altogether  now  nine  distinct  and  independent  routes  which  do 
or  will  enter  Pittsburgh.  Two  of  these,  the  Ohio  and  Pittsburgh  Road  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Central,  are  now  completed.  The  Cleveland  and  Pitts- 
burgh Road  is  completed  to  Wellsville  on  the  Ohio,  and  at  present  employs 
between  that  point  and  Pittsburgh  keel-boats  lor  her  freight,  and  steamboats 
for  her  passengers.  The  others  have  abundant  means,  and  will  be  speedily 
constructed. 

Five  of  these  roads  will  be  trunk  lines,  and  will  have  many  important 
tributaries  and  connections,  and  all  will  be  good  paying  roads  as  soon  as 
finished.  Those  stretching  out  to  the  West  are — 

1.  The  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  Road,  in  successful  operation  throughout 
its  whole  length  to  Crest  Line,  a distance  of  187  miles,  penetrating  the  rich 
wheat  regions  of  Ohio,  and  forming  many  important  connections.  At  Al- 
liance it  meets  the  Pittsburgh  and  Cleveland  Road,  at  Londonville  the  Mt. 
Vernon  and  Springfield  Road,  at  Crest  Line  the  Sandusky  and  Cleveland 
Roads  running  to  Cincinnati.  Its  continuations  thence  are  in  two  important 
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directions,  one  bj  the  Ohio  and  Indiana  route  to  Fort  Wi^ne,  theooe  by  an 
air-line  rc^  directly  to  Chicago,  making  the  shortest  possible  route  (or  the 
whole  northwest  country  to  \V  ashingion,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  even 
to  New  York.  Another  road  which  it  will  meet  at  Fort  Wayne,  and  of 
whose  value  to  it  and  to  Pittsburgh  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate,  is  the 
g^t  Fort  Wayne  and  Mississippi  Road,  proceeding  due  west  from  Fort 
Wayne,  crossing  the  Mississippi  River  at  or  near  Lacon,  and  terminating  at 
the  mouth  of  the  La  Platte  River ; a stupendous  undertaking — traversing  a 
country  now  but  sparsely  settled,  but  which,  when  fully  populated  and  cul- 
tivated, will  become  the  garden  of  the  world.  The  other  direction  is  to  St. 
Louis  by  the  Bellefontaine  and  Indiana  Road  to  Terre  Haute,  thence  in  an 
air  line  to  St.  Louis,  a charter  for  which  link  has  at  len^  been  obtained 
from  Illinois.  This  route,  especially  if  the  Pacidc  Railroad  should  tennioate 
at  St  Louis,  will  be  a most  important  one  for  Pittsburgh.  Although  not 
yet  stocked,  and  having  few  connections  as  yet,  the  business  and  travel  on 
the  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  steadily  increasing.  In  each  instance, 
except  in  cost,  the  estimate  of  its  managers  has  been  exceeded : — 


Receipts  for  March,  1858  ....  |88,'748 

Receipts  for  March,  1854  ....  81,150 

Increase 42,407 


Receipts  in  1st  quarter  of  1868.  fM,858 

lEtoceipts  in  Ist  quarter  of  1854.  202,296 

Increase,  118  per  cent 10t,486 


2.  The  Pittsburgh  and  Steubenville  Road,  proceeding  due  west  from 
Pittsburgh,  crossing  the  Ohio  at  Steubenville,  where  it  is  continued  by  the 
Steubenville  and  Indiana  Road  to  Columbus,  where  it  becomes  connected 
with  a perfect  network  of  Ohio  and  Indiana  roads  which  radiate  in  every  di- 
rection, and  thence  proceeding  in  the  most  direct  practicable  route  to  St 
Louis.  This  road  will  be  finished  in  about  a year,  and  will  be  a most  ex- 
cellent passenger  route,  as  it  is  the  straightest  line  from  St  Louis,  and  that 
immense  tract  of  country  lying  due  west  from  Pennsylvania,  to  Philadelphia, 
New  York,  and  Boston. 

Another  very  important  branch  will  be  the  Maysville  and  Pittsburgh 
Road,  which,  at  the  former  town  on  the  Ohio,  unites  with  a road  extending 
by  way  of  Lexington  through  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  to  Memphis,  on  the 
Mississippi.  This  road  will  evidently,  from  a mere  survey  of  the  route,  be 
of  great  importance,  and  will,  especially  if  a route  to  the  Pacific  start  firom 
Memphis,  be  fruitful  in  good  results  to  Pittsburgh. 

3.  The  Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh  Road  is  already  in  operation  to  Wella- 
ville  on  the  Ohio  River,  between  which  Point  and  Pittsburgh  keel-boats  are 
employed  to  carry  its  freight,  and  a steamboat  to  carry  its  passengers.  One 
branch  is  now  being  built  from  Wellsville  to  Bridgeport,  opposite  Wheeling, 
and  another  toward  Pittsburgh,  either  to  enter  into  Pittsburgh  by  a separate 
road  controlled  by  its  company,  or  by  a junction  with  the  Ohio  and  Penn- 
sylvania Road  at  peaver.  This  road  and  its  branches  cannot  fail  in  bringing 
a large  accession  of  business  and  travel  to  Pittsburgh,  which  will  be  felt  in 
all  her  commercial  relations,  and  add  largely  to  her  position  as  a point  de- 
sirable for  eastern  connections.  Even  now,  when  yet  unfinished,  and  having 
freight  subjected  to  transhipment  at  Wellsville,  it  does  a large  and  increas- 
ing business  with  Pittsburgh  The  tonnage  carried  by  it  ^m  that  pmnt 
alone  for  1853  was  15,000  tons;  the  tonnage  for  1854,  estimating  from  its 
increase  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  year,  wul  be  considerably  over  30,000 
tons,  at  least  four-fifths  of  which  will  be  Pittsburgh  manufactured  articles. 
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4.  The  CleTeland  and  Mahoning  Road,  now  being  built,  will  penetWite  the 
fertile  and  populous  region  known  as  the  Western  R^erve,**  will  give  a 
doeer  connection  with  Cleveland  and  the  Lakes,  and  will  for  much  of  the 
distance  diverge  but  gradually  from  the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh  Road, 
with  which,  however,  it  cannot  interfere.  It  will  be  completely  finished  in 
1855 ; it  will  create  a very  large  local  trade,  and  will  secure  a large  portion 
of  the  trade  and  travel  centered  at  Cleveland  and  destined  for  points  east  and 
southeast  of  it  It  will  either  connect  at  Newcastle  with  a branch  of  the 
Ohio  and  Pittsburgh  Road,  or  will  come  directly  into  Pittsburgh  by  a separ- 
ate road  DOW  projectfd  and  discussed. 

5.  The  Pittsburgh  and  Erie  Road  is  a project  which  has  had  various  and 
fluctuating  fortunes,  but  is  now  supported  by  such  energetic  and  responsible 
men,  and  has  such  a firm  and  generous  financial  basis,  that  it  will  be  imme- 
diately pushed  to  completion.  It  will  serve  to  develop  a rich  agricultural 
and  mineral  country,  will  give  a most  direct  northern  connection  with  the 
Lakes,  and  will  be  a duct  for  Pittsburgh  coal  and  manufactures  to  the  lake 
country  and  the  Canadas.  Its  route  has  been  finally  located  through  Mercer, 
and  it  will  meet  the  Ohio  and  Pittsburgh  branch  at  Newcastle. 

6.  The  Chartiers  Valle}  road  is  a route  25  miles  in  len^h,  which  proceeds 
from  Pittsburgh  on  the  south,  keeps  along  a valley  widely  celebrated  for  its 
mcturesque  b^uty  and  mineral  resources,  and  unites  with  the  Hempfield 
Road  at  Washington,  Pa.  It  has  just  l^n  put  under  contr^t,  will  be 
finished  in  one  year,  and  is  considered  of  more  importance  and  dignity  than 
a mere  local  branch.  It  is  built  to  counteract  the  injurious  withdrawal  of 
freight  and  travel  by  means  of  the  Hempfield  route,  a road  which  issues  from 
the  roads  centering  at  Wheeling,  proceeds  due  .east,  leaves  Pittsburgh  to  the 
north,  and  unites  with  the  Pennsylvania  Central  at  Greensburg.  It  will  en- 
ioy  a large  local  trade,  and  will  be  beside  a much-traveled  link  uniting  Pitts- 
burgh and  the  West 

7.  On  the  northeastern  side  proceeds  a road  witich  Pittsburghers  are  ao- 
customed  to  regard  with  peculiar  favor,  simply  because — independent  of  its 
through  travel  and  freightage,  which  will  be  immense,  and  its  more  distant 
connections,  which  will  be  many  and  important — it  divides,  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  districts  in  our  country,  one  which  is 
richer  in  resources  than  any  other ; which  has  hitherto  remained  a wilder- 
ness only  because  it  has  been  inaccessible  and  without  market  facilities,  and 
which,  above  all,  will  make  Pittsburgh  its  chief  outlet.  The  vast  stores  of 
iron  ore,  coal,  limestone,  salt,  <kc.,  the  boundless  forests  of  many  and  valua- 
ble varieties  of  timber  which  are  so  bountifully  deposited  from  one  end  of 
the  Alleghany  Valley  even  up  to  the  New  York  line,  we  have  already  at- 
tempted to  do  some  justice  to.  When  cleared  of  its  timber  it  will  become 
a most  luxuriant  agnoultural  region ; and  a careful  writer  for  the  New  York 
Tribune^  who  has  traversed  thoroughly  the  entire  valley,  predicts  that,  such 
are  its  capabilities  for  supporting  a dense,  thrifty,  and  industrious  popula- 
tion, that  Wore  the  year  1900  it  will  contain  2,000,000  inhabitants.  From 
the  numerous  roads  now  projected  and  being  built  to  drain  this  prolific  val- 
ley, we  think  this  no  unlikely  result.  This  All^hany  Valley  Road  meets 
the  New  York  State  line  at  Ceres,  and  the  New  York  and  Erie  Road,  of  the 
same  gauge,  at  Olean,  and  by  another  branch  at  Coming.  The  Bufifalo  and 
Pittsburgh  Road  will  come  into  it  at  Johnsonburg.  The  Genessee  Canal, 
Rochester  and  Pittsburgh,  and  Attica  and  Alleghany  Roads  will  unite  with 
it  at  Olean.  A mere  glance  at  the  map  will  demonstrate  the  importance 
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and  value  of  these  connections,  the  immense  range  of  oonntiy  whidi  thej 
open  to  Pittsburgh,  the  excellent  connection  with  the  Ohio  fever  which  it 
offers  to  New  York,  Boston,  Albany,  Rochester,  and  Bufialo,  as  also  the 
character  of  the  rich  and  fruitful  region  which  will  in  great  part  make  Pitts- 
burgh its  entrepot 

On  the  east,  the  various  roads,  either  contemplated  or  in  progress,  will, 
when  finished,  place  Pittsburgh  in  the  closest  and  strai^test  possible  con- 
cection  with  Washington,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston ; 
and  first  in  importance  is — 

8.  The  Pennsylvania  Central,  a most  admirably  constructed  road,  con- 
nects Rttsburgh  with  Philadelphia  in  the  straightest  possible  line  allowable 
^ Pennsylvania  geography,  and  with  Baltimore  by  a course  not  so  direct. 
Tliis  road,  scarcely  yet  finished,  with  only  one  track,  and  controlled  by  two 
parties,  is  yet  transacting  an  immense  business.  Its  revenues  for  the  year 
1853,  while  yet  unprovided  with  adequate  rolling  stock,  with  comparatively 
few  connections,  and  with  numerous  old-fashioned  inclined  planes  to  b<^ 
overcome,  were  over  $3,000,000.  Its  results  to  Pittsburgh  are  already  be- 
yond the  most  sanguine  anticipations  of  its  friends,  and  its  promise  for  the 
future  is  most  brilliant.  A few  days  since,  1,700  through  passengers  were 
received  in  Pittsburgh  by  two  trains,  while  1,500  has  not  l^n  an  unusual 
number.  During  the  month  of  March  there  was  transported  from  Pittsburgh 
to  Philadelphia  % this  road  11,300  tons,  to  Baltimore,  1,801.  It  has  not 
only  succeeded  in  causing  a reversion  of  freights  and  travel  into  their  direct 
and  natural  channels,  but  it  has  also  drawn  them  from  courses  in  whidi 
they  have  long  flowed,  and  which  seemed  to  be  their  natural  ones.  Thus, 
in  the  month  of  March,  this  road  carried  east  vast  quantities  of  freight  from 
St  Louis,  which  has  heretofore  reached  the  eastern  markets  through  New 
Orleans,  via  Ocean.  Thousands  of  barrels  of  flour  marked  “ Peru  Mills,  III.,” 
have  also  gone  by  this  route.  By  a comparison  of  the  March  exhibits  of 
some  of  the  most  important  and  flourishing  roads  in  our  country,  some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  immense  business  which  this  road  will  shortly  be  able 
to  accomplish: — 


Beoeipts  for  Mareh,  1853. 


Hudson  River  Road $119,808 

New  York  Oentral 824,611 

Southern  Michigan 87,144 

New  York  and  Erie 871,499 

Oentral  Pennsylvania  810,955 


Marcli,1854. 

$174,240 

416,847 

149,496 

476,816 

486,184 


When  it  is  remembered  that  this  is  a new  road,  with  not  a single  branch, 
and  that  the  receipts  from  way  passengers  and  freight  on  the  Columbia  Road 
are  not  included  in  the  above  estimate,  the  result  must  be  as  surprising  as 
it  is  gratifying  to  its  friends.  Before  five  years  have  elapsed,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  two  other  excellent  parallel  routes  will  unite  Pittsburgh  with 
Harrisburgh,  and  three  more  Harrisburgh  with  Philadelphia.  Hie  former 
are,  one  by  the  Connellsville  Road  as  fiir  as  Fairfield,  thence  by  the  Cham- 
bersburgh  and  Alleghany  Road  to  the  former  place,  and  thence  by  the  Cum- 
berland Valley  Road  to  Harrisburgh ; and  one  by  the  All^^any  Valley 
Road  as  far  as  Brookville,  thence  W a new  route,  the  Sinnemahonhig  and 
Pittsburgh,  to  the  Sunbury  and  Erie  fe>ad,  and  by  that  road  to  Harrisburgh. 
The  three  roads  to  connect  Harrisburgh  with  Philadelphia  are,  first,  the 
Dauphin  and  Susquehannah  Road,  uniting  with  the  Reading  Road  at  Port 
Clinton ; second,  the  Lebanon  Valley  Road,  coming  into  the  Reading  Road 
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it  Reading;  and  third,  the  Philadelphia  and  Fine  Grove  Road,  coming  into 
the  Norristown  Road  at  Norristown.  These  roads  are  all  more  than  merely 
prcjected,  and  all  of  them  will  be  needed  for  State  and  fer  inter-state  tradle 
and  travel. 

9.  The  Connellsville  Road,  part  of  which  is  under  contract,  proceeds  from 
Pittsburgh  in  a southeastern  direction,  follows  the  course  of  the  Youghio- 
gheney  through  a valley  unusually  abounding  in  ore,  limestone,  coal,  marble, 
and  forests  of  most  valuable  timber,  as  far  as  Will's  Creek,  thence  it  takes 
an  east,  and  then  a south  direction,  and  unites  with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Road  at  Cumberland,  a distance  altogether  of  147  miles.  This  road  is  justly 
ooDsidered  by  Pittsburgh  as  one  of  great  interest  and  overshadowing  impor- 
tance, as  it  develops  a very  valuable  portion  of  the  State,  for  which  she  will 
be  the  outlet  and  market,  and  gives  the  most  direct  practical  connection  with 
the  Baltimore  and  Washington.  Two  shorter  routes  to  Washington  City 
are  projected,  and  will  most  probably  soon  be  built.  One,  called  the  ^ Ma- 
nassas Gap  Road,”  diverging  from  the  Connellsville  at  a point  called 

Myers's  Mills,”  in  Somerset  County,  Pa.,  and  coming  in  at  Alexandria,  and 
the  other  caUed  the  Metropolitan  Road,”  commencing  ai  Harper’s  Ferry, 
on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Road,  and  proceeding  in  a straight  course  to 
Washington.  Both  of  these  routes  will  be  much  straighter,  and  of  course 
nearer  &an  that  by  way  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  E^ad.  The  Connells- 
ville is  heartily  supported  both  by  Baltimore  and  Pittsburgh,  and  will  be 
pushed  with  vi^or  and  speed  to  completion. 

This  is  the  ninth  and  last  road  of  those  converging  at  Pittsburgh ; and 
these  avenues,  when  finished,  together  with  the  natural  ones  so  often  alluded 
to,  and  those  abundant  supplies  and  supports  of  industry  which  lie  so  closely 
around  her  borders  and  within  her  ready  and  cheap  control,  roust  constitute 
Pittsburgh  for  all  time  to  come  a center  and  radiating  point  of  manufactures, 
Commerce,  and  travel,  scarcely  susceptible  of  over-estimation. 

There  is  a growing  desire  in  a large  portion  of  Pennsylvania  to  become 
more  closely  and  directly  connected  with  New  York  City,  which  will  alwajrs, 
be  the  great  metropolis,  financial,  and  trade  center  of  this  Union,  and  no- 
where is  that  desire  more  heartily  felt  and  more  clearly  manifested  than  in 
Pittsburgh,  and  the  indications  now  are  that  the  largest  liberality  and  the 
most  generous  spirit  will  prevail  in  the  State  counsels,  aud  that  New  York 
will  have  free  and  unembarrassed  passage  for  her  travel  and  her  trade  in  all 
desired  directions  through  Pennsylvania,  and  also  unrestricted  liberty  to  ob- 
tain in  the  least  costly  and  most  direct  manner  such  of  her  mineral  wealth 
as  she  may  stand  in  need  of.  If  the  teeming  and  wealth-burdened  soil  of 
this  State  be  owned  by  her  citizens,  and  if,  as  has  been  said,  the  future 
millionaires  of  the  country  are  among  the  coal  mines  and  ore  deposits  of 
Pennsylvania,”  the  opinion  must  and  will  shortly,  if  it  do  not  already  obtain, 
that  her  true  policy  and  wisest  course  is  to  lay  open  through  all  her  borders 
the  mineral  wealth  and  resources  of  the  State,  to  grant  the  most  plenary 
license  to  all  of  whatever  State,  who,  by  increasing  avenues,  make  sale  of  her 
products,  and  so  to  increase  her  markets  and  the  facilities  for  reaching  them 
in  the  most  direct  manner,  as  to  stimulate  and  add  vigor  and  activity  tQ  her 
mining  and  manufacturing  industry.  There  are  already  roan^  projects  for 
giving  free  passage  to  New  York  through  Pennsylvania — some  in  connection 
with  the  Central  route,  others  with  the  Sunbury  and  Erie,  and  others  again 
independent  of  both.  These  measures  will  soon  mature,  and  will  most  likely 
receive  the  support  of  two-thirds  of  both  houses  of  the  legislature.  Probably 
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the  best  route  possible,  all  circumstances  considered,  is  that  hj  the  New  Jer- 
sey Central  to  Easton,  thence  to  Allentown,  thence,  by  the  only  link  yet  to 
be  constructed,  to  Port  Clinton,  thence  by  the  Dauphin  and  Susquebannah 
Road  to  Harrisburgh,  and  thence  by  the  Central  iioad  to  Pittsburgh  and 
the  Ohio  Valley.  This  road  is  completed  all  but  30  miles,  and  will  ^ 160 
miles  nearer  to  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  and  St.  Louis,  than  by  the  New  York 
and  Erie  Road. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  in  place  to  state  that  much  of  the  future  pros- 
perity, usefulness,  and  influence  of  Pittsburgh  will  depend  on  the  wisdom, 
liberal  views,  and  enlightened  policy  of  Pennsylvania  legislation ; and  what- 
ever could  with  truth  nave  once  been  said  of  that  policy,  and  notwitlistaod- 
ing  the  hasty  and  ill-advised  complaints  which  have  b^n  lately  made  of  it, 
yet  it  is  clearly  and  abundantly  manifest  that  the  decided  tendency  of  the 
people  of  Pennsylvania  and  their  representatives  now  is  to  the  utmost  liber- 
ality and  largeness  of  view  in  favor  of  the  development  of  the  resources  of 
the  State,  and  a consideration  of  the  interests  of  the  whole  rather  than  those 
of  a class  or  section — of  allowing  each  city  and  locality  to  depend  on  its  own 
energy,  foresight,  and  natural  or  acquired  advantages  for  its  share  of  busi- 
ness, trade,  and  travel,  and  in  opposition  to  burdensome  restrictions  and  un- 
reasonable shackles  on  Commerce. 

The  present  Legislature  is  near  the  close  of  a most  arduous  session,  and  hai 
established  many  measures  of  great  public  benefit  and  importance.  The  late 
sale  of  the  main  line  of  the  public  works — which,  it  is  allowable  to  hope,  it 
but  the  **  beginning  of  the  fend  ” — will  at  once  sweep  oft*  a lar^  portion  of 
the  public  debt  and  its  concomitant  taxation ; and  l^fore  anomer  year,  the 
decided  probabilities  are  that  a general  railroad  law,  as  liberal  in  its  provis- 
ions as  that  of  New  York  and  other  States — a more  favorable  mining  and 
manufacturing  law — an  enlargement  of  banking  capital  and  a sound  curren- 
cy, so  as  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  a growing  mechanical  and  manu&cturing 
^pulation,  similar  in  its  arrangement  to  the  banking  laws  of  New  York  and 
Wisconsin,  and  a repeal  of  the  oppressive  and  odious  usury  law  which,  as  it 
stands,  is  an  unwarrantable  interference  between  men  having  and  men  want- 
ing money  and  a premium  on  law>breaking,  will  all  be  pass^.  All  of  which 
measures  will  be  of  much  benefit  to  Pittsburgh,  and  will  enable  her  to  hold 
out  more  numerous  and  attractive  inducements  to  non-residents  and  capital- 
ists  of  other  States. 
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Art.  ir.— THE  MAINE  LAW  A FIXED  FACT. 

ITS  RESULTS A NEW  ELEMENT  IN  THE  INDUSTRIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  IN- 

TERESTS OF  OUR  COUNTRY. 

To  FEBiMAir  Hu2fT,  Editor  of  the  MerchanU  Magazine 

Sir  : — “ The  propriety  of  accommodation  to  the  circnmstances  of  the 
times,  and  of  turning  the  circumstances  of  the  time  to  a pro6table  account,” 
is  a motto  which  has  always  constituted  the  rule  of  action  of  unprincipled, 
trading  politicians,  and  of  selhsh,  unscrupulous  tradesmen.  The  Chinese 
have  no  special  claim  to  the  credit  of  acting  upon  that  principle  ; it  has 
been  the  pole  star  of  rogues  everywhere.  Translated  into  plain  Saxon,  it 
reads  thus:  Every  man  for  himself,  and  the  devil  take  the  hindmost;” 
and  in  this  shape  it  is  recognized  and  acted  on  by  rogues,  of  high  and  low 
degree  alike — by  the  merchant,  whose  only  object  is  ^e  profits  of  trade,  and 
by  the  politician,  who  cares  not  a fig  for  navigation,  Commerce,  protection, 
trade,  sailors’  rights,”  or  any  other  right  or  interest,  public  or  private, 
except  so  far  as  attention  to  them  may  promote  his  own  personal  am- 
bition. 

Men  who  act  upon  such  a plan  are  necessarily  incapable  of  entertaining 
any  enlarged  views  in  relation  to  the  honor  and  prosperity  of  their  country, 
or  of  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  their  countrymen ; their  motives,  ob- 
jects, and  desires  begin  and  end  in  self.  They  regard  other  men  only  as 
instruments  to  be  employed  in  some  way,  any  iray,  or  to  be  sacrificed, 
if  need  be,  to  promote  their  own  views,  without  regard  to  honor  or  the 
right. 

Such  men  always  look  with  dislike  upon  every  attempt  to  benefit  man-, 
kind  by  changing  the  circumstances  of  the  times ; ” and  those  who  refuse 
to  turn  the  appetites  and  passions  of  bad  men,  or  the  misfortunes  of  others 
— the  circumstances  of  the  time” — to  profitable  account,  are  regarded  and 
treated  as  fanatics.  The  professed  gambler,  as  he  plunders  his  victim ; the 
base  runner,  who  sells  false  passenger  tickets  to  the  newly  arrived  emigrant ; 
the  scoundrel  who  invades  the  sanctity  of  a neighbor’s  domestic  circle ; the 
robber  upon  the  highway ; the  pirate  upon  .the  seas ; the  keeper  of  a grog- 
shop, as  ne  panders  to  the  depraved  appetite  of  his  fellow-men  ; and  the  no 
less  unscrupulous  politician,  who  re^rds  neither  navigation,  Commerce, 
protection,  nor  rights,”  in  his  lust  for  place  and  power, — act  precisely  upon 
this  rule  of  turning  the  circumstances  of  the  time  to  a profitable  account 
but  no  true  man  can  ever  adopt  such  a principle  or  act  upon  it. 

The  promoters  and  friends  of  temperance  and  of  the  Maine  Law  are  not 
surprised  or  discouraged  because  many  influential  men  rw ard  their  views 
and  projects  as  unwise  and  unphilosophical.  No  man  is^ fit  to  carry  out 
any  measure  of  reform,  unless  be  is  prepared  to  encounter  many  formidable 
objections,  and  to  resist  or  endure  any  opposition  which  he  may  meet.  Al- 
most every  stage  of  progress  in  the  history  of  society  and  of  civilization  has 
been  won  and  maintained  in  spite  of  the  clamor  of  men  who  oppose  any 
change  in  the  circumstances  of  the  time,”  because  they  wish  to  turn  them 
to  a profitable  account.” 

The  Englbh  acted  upon  this  principle,  when  they  engaged  in  the  opium 
trade  to  China  on  an  immense  scale ; and  again  in  compelling  the  poor 
Hindoos,  in  large  districts  of  Hindostan,  to  cuitiyate  the  poppy  and  to  pro- 
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duce  opium  at  a stipulated  price,  which  is  sold  at  an  immense  pro6t  to 
the  benighted  inhabitants  of  the  Celestial  Empire.  And  again,  when  the 
Chinese  government  sought  to  avert  the  terrible  evils  brought  upon  its  sub- 
jects by  the  opium  trade — by  the  prohibition  of  that  trade,  and  by  the 
exclusion  of  that  poisonous  drug  from  the  country,  the  English  continued, 
in  de6ance  of  all  law  and  right,  openly  to  resist  the  will  of  the  authorities, 
and  to  sell  opium  by  the  cargo,  turning  circumstances  to  a profitable 
account” 

And  again,  when  Commissioner  Lin,  by  a vigorous  and  manly  exerdse 
of  A rightful  power,  seized  large-  quantities  of  the  contraband  article  in 
Chinese  harbors,  under  well-known  Chinese  laws,  and  destroyed  it — acting 
in  accordance  with  the  law  of  nations  and  with  the  univereal  practice  of  all 
civilized  countries — the  English  “took  advantage  of  circumstances,”  the 
weakness  of  the  Chinese,  and,  after  destroying  great  numbers  of  them,  who 
were  unable  with  their  ivory  fans  and  paper  lanterns,  to  defend  themselves 
agmnst  Waterloo  bayonets,  compelled  these  poor  creatures  to  pay  for  the 
opium  destroyed,  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  to  admit  opium  hence- 
forth, all  for  the  advantage  of  those  who  acted  upon  the  principle  of  “ tam- 
ing the  circumstances  to  a profitable  account” 

I have  been  led  to  these  remarks  by  an  article  in  the  April  number  of 
the  Merehante^  Magazine^  entitled  “ Experimental  Legislation  on  the  Opium 
Trade  in  China,  and  on  the  Liquor  Trade  of  the  United  States,”  in  which 
occur  many  errors  of  fact,  as  to  the  effect  of  that  legislation  on  the  liquor 
trade  in  Maine.  Similar  statements  have  been  made  in  the  political  news- 
papers of  the  day  by  anonymous  writers,  which  have  been  often  refuted  by 
responsible  persons,  and  when  repeated  in  such  places  are  no  longer  worthy 
of  notice.  But  any  erroneous  statements  which  appear  in  this  leading  and 
infiuential  Magazine  are  calculated  to  make  an  impression  upon  the  public 
mind  for  evil,  unless  they  shall  be  speedily  corrected. 

The  people  of  Maine  formerly  suffered  more,  perhaps,  from  the  ravines 
of  intemperance  than  have  those  of  any  other  State.  This  result  might 
naturally  arise  from  their  peculiar  employments — the  people  of  the  interior 
being  generally  engaged  in  the  lumber  trade ; those  of  the  seaboard,  in  the 
fisheries  and  in  navigation. 

It  might  have  been  for  this  reason  that  the  attention  of  philanthropic 
men  in  Maine  was  strongly  attracted  to  intemperance  as  a cause,  and  tl^ 
they  labored  with  great  assiduity  and  perseverance  in  enlightening  the  peo- 
ple as  to  the  pernicious  effects  of  the  habit  of  liquor  drinking.  These  ^rts 
were  attended  with  great  success ; yet  intemperance  continued,  especially 
among  the  young ; and  the  leading  friends  of  the  temperance  movem^t 
b^n  to  consider  the  possibility  of  obtaining  legal  protection  from  the  liquor 
traffic— the  suppression,  by  law^  of  drinking-houses  and  tippling-shops,  which 
at  that  time  in  Maine,  as  elsewhere,  were  protected  by  statute,  licen^  for 
“ the  public  good.” 

They  could  not  doubt  the  right  of  society  to  protect  itself  from  this  evil, 
as  well  as  from  any  other.  It  is  the  chief  function  of  government  to  pro- 
vide for  the  happiness  of  the  people ; and  especially  in  a government  by  the 
people — a republican  government — is  it  their  right  and  duty  to  protect 
themselves  and  their  children — their  interests  generally,  from  any  and  every 
cause  of  injury.  And,  in  fact,  no  trade  or  business  was  permitted,  except 
the  rum  trade,  which  was  believed  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  publM 
good. 
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Gambling-houses,  hoases  of  ill-fame,  horse-racing,  lotteries,  the  sale  of 
improper  books  and  pictures,  were  absolutely  prohibited,  because  they  were 
believed  to  be  demoraliziog  in  their  tendency.  But  drinking-houses  and 
tippling-shops  demoralized  the  people  more  in  one  year,  than  all  the  others 
ooll-ctively  would  do  in  many  years.  Where,  then,  is  the  doubt  as  to  the 
riphi  of  society  to  put  the  liquor  traffic  into  the  category  of  prohibited 
trades  f 

The  question  of  right  then  was  settled ; it  was  no  longer  debatable : the 
only  question  in  relation  to  it  was  one  of  expediency.  Is  such  an  enact- 
ment possible ; will  the  people  sustain  it?  This  was  a great  practical  ques- 
Uon,  and  its  solution  was  indispensable  before  the  measure  should  be  at- 
tempted. In  order  to  do  this,  the  men  whose  hearts  were  set  upon  the 
accomplishment  of  the  great  work  of  protection  from  the  liquor  traffic,  un- 
dertooK  the  herculean  task  of  educating  the  public  opinion  of  Maine  in 
relation  to  the  terrible  evils  necessarily  and  inevitably  resulting  to  the  peo- 
ple, in  all  the  relations  and  interests  of  life,  from  that  traffic. 

To  effect  this,  they  held  meetings  all  over  the  State,  in  churches  and 
halls ; in  open  fields  and  groves ; and  especially  iti  every  country  school- 
house,  by  the  way  side  and  on  the  hill  side  through  Maine.  In  the  school 
districts,  those  hiding-places  of  power,’'  these  meetings  were  carried  home 
to  every  roan’s  door ; and  thus  the  masses  of  the  people  of  Maine  were  in  a 
short  time  persuaded  that  the  liquor  traffic  was  an  unmitigated  curse  in  the 
community ; that  no  good  resulted  from  it  under  any  circumstances  to  any 
one,  while  the  evils  flowing  from  it  were  innumerable  and  intolerable,  and 
they  resolved  to  exterminate  it  They  did  not  believe  in  the  wisdom  or 
the  morality  of  the  doctrine  of  turning  the  base  appetites  of  their  neighbors 
and  friends  for  strong  drinks  ‘*to  a profitable  account,”  and  thereby  become 
themselves  instrumental  in  fastening  the  gigantic  evils  of  intemperance  upon 
their  countrymen  forever. 

The  success  of  these  labors  was  complete.  From  every  quarter  of  the 
State  came  up  the  cry  of  the  people  for  protection  to  themselves  and  to 
their  children  from  the  liquor  traffic;”  and  with  their  petitions  for  a strin- 
gent and  summary  law,  they  were  careful  to  send  to  the  legislature  those 
men  only  who  would  properly  represent  their  wishes  upon  this  subject,  and 
the  Maine  Law  was  the  result 

At  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  the  Maine  Law,  the  liquor  traffic  was 
carried  on  extensively  all  over  the  State.  By  wholesale  and  retail,  in  cities, 
towns,  and  villages ; by  hogshead,  barrel,  bottle,  and  the  glass,  were  intoxi- 
cating liquors  sold  jfreely  to  all  comers.  These  liquors  were  manufactured 
in  great  quantities  in  Maine,  and  were  imported  from  other  States,  by  the 
vessel  load,  and  steamboat-load,  into  all  our  seaport  towns,  and  into  all  the 
towns  and  villages  lying  upon  our  great  rivers,  from  which  points  they  were 
distributed  in  innumerable  diverging  streams  into  every  hamlet  in  the 
State. 

Immediately  upon  the  enactment  of  the  law,  the  wholesale  trade  in 
liquors  ceased,  and  has  never  been  revived.  The  large  stocks  in  the  hands 
of  the  dealers  were  sent  off  to  those  other  States,  the  governments  of  which 
allowed  them  to  be  sold  to  their  people.  The  strange  spectacle  was  seen  in 
all  our  cities  and  larger  towns,  of  the  flight  of  great  quantities  of  liquors, 
from  the  operation  of  the  Maine  Law.  The  retail  trade  was  immediately 
abandoned  by  every  dealer  in  the  State,  who  had  any  character  to  lose,  or 
who  desired  the  good  opinion  of  his  fellow-citizens.  So  far  as  the  trade  con- 
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tinned  at  all,  it  was  carried  on  with  great  secrecy  and  cant^,  and  was  con- 
fined entirely  to  the  hands  of  the  lowest  and  vilest  part  of  the  people,  cbieOy 
to  this  class  of  foreign  population.  The  change  in  the  habits  of  great 
numbers  of  our  people  was  instantaneous  and  wonderful ; they  were  reformed 
of  their  intemperate  habits,  because  temptation  wras  put  out  of  the  way. 

In  the  city  of  Portland,  where  the  law  was  enforced  with  considerable 
rigor,  the  change  was  very  great  It  was  apparent  to  the  most  casual  ob- 
server, and  was  the  theme  of  continual  remark  among  all  classes  of  our 
people.  Our  streets  were  as  quiet  by  night  as  those  of  a country  village, 
and  our  police  and  watchmen  remarked,  that  their  duties  were  nearly  at  an 
end.  The  effects  of  the  suppression  of  the  grogshops  were  imm^iately 
seen  in  diminished  vagrancy,  pauperism  and  crime,  and  increased  comforts 
among  the  poorer  part  of  the  people. 

The  Mayor  of  Portland,  at  the  end  of  the  municipal  year  1851-2,  after 
the  law  had  been  in  operation  only  nine  months,  in  his  report  to  the  City 
Council,  which  was  ordered  to  be  printed  and  circulated  through  the  city, 
gave  an  abstract  from  the  returns  oi  the  departments  connected  with  poverty 
and  crime,  as  follows : — 

There  were  committed  to  the  Alms  House  from  Jane  1, 1850,  to  March  20, 1851, 
(before  the  law)  252 ; from  Jane  1,  1861,  to  March  20,  1862,  (after  the  law)  146 — 
difference  in  nine  months,  106.  Number  in  Alms  House  March  20,  1851, 112; 
number  in  Alms  House  March  20,  1852,  90 — difference,  22.  Number  of  families  as- 
sisted out  of  the  Alms  House  from  June  1,  1860,  to  March  20,  1351,  185 ; from  June 
1, 1851,  to  March  20,  1852,  90 — difference  in  nine  months,  (just  one- third,)  45.  Sev- 
enty-fire of  the  ninety  in  the  Alms  House  March  20,  1 852,  came  there  through  in- 
temperanoe ; four  of  the  ninety  were  not  brought  there  throo^  that  cause ; the  histoiy 
of  the  remaining  eleven  is  not  known. 

Committed  to  the  House  of  Correction  for  intemperance  from  June  1,1850,  to 
March  20,  1851,  46 ; for  larceny,  Ac.,  Ac.,  12 — in  all  58;  from  June  1,  1861,  to  March 
20,  1862,  for  intemperance,  10 ; for  larceny,  Ac.,  Ac.,  8 — in  all  13 ; a difference  in  nine 
months  of  more  than  tbree-fonrtbs  t Committed  in  April,  1851,  9;  in  May,  10 — 19. 
The  ^ Maine  Law”  was  enacted  June  2,  1851,  and  from  the  1st  of  that  month  to 
March  20, 1862,  ten  montlw,  the  number  committed  was  only  10,  although  great  ac- 
tivity was  displayed  by  the  police  in  arresting  all  offenders. 

At  the  term  of  the  District  Court  iu  Portland,  March,  1852,  but  one  kidicimeai 
was  found  for  larceny,  and  that  was  the  result  of  a malicious  prosecution  ; while  at 
the  March  Term  of  1851,  seventeen  indictments  were  found.  These  results  have  been 
obtained,  notwittistanding  an  increased  vigilance  in  arresting  persons  found  under  the 
influence  of  strong  drinks. 

It  had  been  the  practice  of  the  police  and  watch,  before  the  enactment  of 
the  Maine  Law,  to  arrest  no  persons  for  intemperance  who  were  quiet  and 
able  to  make  their  way  borne ; and  generally  the  peaceful  inebriate  was 
helped  home- by  the  watchman.  But  after  the  enactment  of  the  Maine 
Law  this  practice  was  changed,  and  all  intoxicated  persons  were  arrested 
wherever  they  were  found,  that  through  disclosures  from  them  the  aecret 
grog-shops  might  be  discovered.  If  in  1861-2,  the  practice  of  the  pre- 
ceding years  had  been  continued,  the  commitments  to  the  watch-house 
would  not  have  been  one-third,  so  great  as  they  were ; while  the  adoption 
of  the  latter  policy  by  the  city  administration  0^1850-51,  would  have 
more  than  doubled  the  commitments  during  that  year.  The  returns  from 
the  watch-house  were  as  follow,  being  taken  from  the  same  report  of  the 
Mayor,  to  wit: — 
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There  were  committed  to  the  watch-bouee  from  June  1,  1850,  to  and  inolndiiig 
March,  1851,  431  persona.  For  the  corresponding  period  of  1851-2,  after  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Maine  Law,  the  number  was  180,  a deduction  of  almost  three-fifths,  not- 
withstanding the  increased  vigilance  of  the  police  in  the  latter  period  in  arresting  per- 
sons found  in  the  streets  in  a state  of  intoxication. 

The  returns  from  the  common  jail  showed  as  striking  a contrast  as  do 
those  stated  above.  The  Major’s  report  continues  ; — 

Committed  to  the  jail  for  drunkenness,  larceny,  <kc,  from  Jane  1, 1850,  to  March 
20,1851,279;  for  corresponding  period  of  1851-2,  185 — difference,  144.  Deduct 
liquor  sellers  (72)  imprisoned  m the  latter  term,  and  we  have  63  for  drunkenness, 
larceny,  ikc.,  dec.,  against  279  for  the  corresponding  period  before  the  enactment  of  the 
Maine  Law,  a deduction  of  almost  seven-ninths  in  the  short  period  of  nine  months  t 
There  were  in  jail  on  the  20th  March,  1851,  25  persons ; on  toe  20th  March,  1852,  7 
persons,  3 of  whom  were  liquor  sellers — without  them,  the  number  would  be  4 against 
25  of  the  correspooding  day  of  1851,  a falling  off  of  more  than  83  per  cent  in  the  short 
period  of  nine  months. 

The  jails  of  Kennebec,  Franklin,  and  Somerset  counties  were  empty,  and 
that  of  Penobscot  county  nearly  so,  while  the  alms  houses  of  the  State  were 
rapidly  undergoing  the  process  of  depopulation.  The  alms  house  of  Port- 
land was  built  when  the  city  contained  about  10,000  inhabitants,  and  at 
28,000,  it  was  densely  crowded.  The  authorities  were  considering  the 
erection  of  a new  one,  to  cost  not  less  than  $50,000.  But  after  the  Maine 
Law  had  been  in  operation  a few  months  only,  ranges  of  apartments  were 
empty  there ; and  the  establishment  as  it  now  stands  will  be  sufficient^ 
under  a vigorous  enforcement  of  the  Maine  Law,  until  the  city  shall  contain 
100,000  inhabitants. 

An  anecdote  or  two  will  illustrate  the  actual  effect  of  tlie  law  upon  the 
grog-shops  and  upon  intemperance.  Within  four  months  after  the  enact- 
ment of  the  law,  a Portland  gentleman  introduced  to  the  Mayor  a brother 
of  his,  who  had  arrived  in  the  city  the  evening  before.  He  had  come  to 
attend  to  a law  suit,  and  had  taken  with  him  a witness  who  was  a very  in- 
temperate man.  He  feared  his  witness  would  become  intoxicated,  and  would 
remain  so,  and  that  he  would  fail  in  his  suit  in  consequence.  When  the 
cars  stopped  at  seven  o’clock,  the  witness  gave  him  the  slip  and  was  off. 
The  gentleman  waited  anxioUvsly  for  him  at  the  hotel  until  twelve  o’clock  at 
night,  when  he  came  there  perfectly  sober.  The  gentleman  e.xpres8ed  to 
him  his  astonishment  and  delight,  when  he  replied : “ Well,  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  I ’ve  traveled  more  ’n  five  miles,  and  could  n’t  get  a drop.”  And 
there  he  was,  a sober  man  in  spite  of  himself — the  grog-shops  were  exter- 
minated. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  strangers  would  not  be  likely  to  find  the  secret 
grog-shops,  of  which  there  were  some  yet  lingering  in  dark  places  and  deep 
cellars,  but  that  intemperate  citizens  could  easily  procure  from  them  the 
means  of  intoxication.  Great  numbers  of  intemperate  men  were  reformed, 
and  every  Portland  man  must  have  been  cognizant  of  some  cases  of  this. 
There  was  a roan  living  in  our  immediate  neighborhood  who  was  well 
known  as  a very  intemperate  man.  We  inquired  one  day  of  an  acquaint- 
ance who  knew  him,  what  had  became  of  him,  as  he  had  not  been  seen  for 
some  weeks.  The  gentleman  laughed  when  the  inquiry  was  made,  and 
said  that  Thompson  had  been  boasting  that  he  could  always  get  liquor 
enough,  and  if  his  grog  should  be  stopped,  it  would  be  pretty  dry  times  in 
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Portland,  he  guessed.”  But  about  a fortnight  before,  Thompson  was  in  his 
shop,  with  his  face  bleached  out  like  other  peoples*,  and  he  said:  “Ah, 
Thompson ! what  *8  the  matter,  that  you  have  changed  countenance  so 
much  ? **  “ Oh,*'  said  he,  “ I find  it  such  a darned  bower  to  get  it,  I give 
it  op.”  And  he  also  was  reformed. 

Only  two  weeks  ago,  in  one  of  our  principal  streets,  we  were  stopped  by 
a man  whom  we  knew  perfectly  well  as  a skillful  mechanic,  who  had  been 
very  intemperate.  He  commenced  immediately  speaking  of  his  affairs  and 
of  his  business.  We  asked  where  ha  lived.  Step  here,  said  he,  and  I’ll 
show  you.  Moving  off  a rod  or  two,  he  pointed  out  a nice  white  house 
with  green  blinds — and,  with  pride  in  his  look,  he  added,  “ It ’s  mine,  and 
all  paid  for,  and  two  house  lots  also  by  the  side  of  it;  and  the  old  woman  has 
three  hundred  dollars  in  cash  in  the  house  besides — all  my  earnings.  Three 

years  ago,  I had  n’t  a cent  in  the ,”  and  here  his  emotions  choked 

him,  that  he  could  not  finish  the  sentence.  He  had  been  a miserable 
drunkard,  squandering  all  his  earnings  at  the  shops  of  those  who  turned  bis 
“ circumstances  to  a profitable  account ; ” but  now  he  was  a respectable  man 
and  good  citizen. 

The  declaration  of  the  article  alluded  to  in  the  April  number,  page  429, 
“ that  never  was  the  time,  before  the  present,  when  so  much  of  ardent  spir- 
its, and  so  bad  in  its  quality  for  poisoning  the  human  system,  within  this 
same  city  were  daily  consumed,”  is  so  glaringly  and  notoriously  untrue, 
that  I wonder  any  roan  can  be  found  bold  enough  to  utter  it. 

At  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  the  Maine  Law,  the  number  of  open 
rum-shops  in  Portland  was  estimated  to  be  from  300  to  400 ; now,  there  is 
not  one!  There  is  not  a shop  or  place  in  the  city  where  a respectable- 
looking  stranger  can  go  call  for  a glass  of  liquor  and  get  it,  Tlie  keepers 
of  the  secret  rum-shops  have  a few  well-known  customers,  and  no  stranger 
is  admitted,  except  under  the  patronage  of  an  halntue.  These  sh*  ps  con- 
tain but  small  quantities  of  liquors,  and  are  fitted  up  with  an  apparatus 
which,  on  touching  a spring,  will  smash  the  bottles  containing  them,  that 
th^  may  not  be  seized  by  the  police. 

Liquors  introduced  into  the  city  are  disguised  by  being  inclosed  in  boxes 
or  flour  barrels,  and  in  comparatively  small  quantities,  that  they  may  escape 
the  notice  of  the  police.  But  a short  time  ago,  two  police  officers  were 
walking  in  the  street  behind  an  Irishman  who  h^  a flour  barrel  on  a hand- 
aled ; they  soon  overtook  biro,  and  were  about  to  pass  him,  when  he  turned, 
and  seeing  them,  exclaimed,  “Och!”  and  fled,  leanng  the  sled  and  its 
load.  On  examination,  the  officers  found  the  barrel  to  contain  a ten-galloo 
keg  of  liquor,  and  carried  it  off  to  the  lock-up. 

Formerly,  liquors  were  brought  to  this  city  by  the  vessel  load  and  sold 
at  auction.  There  were  many  dealers  here  who  sold  immense  quantities  at 
wholesale,  and  in  addition,  there  were  seven  distilleries  running  night  and 
day  every  day  in  the  year.  Now,  there  is  no  distillery  in  the  State  ; no 
liquors  are  sold  at  all,  except  secretly  and  with  great  caution,  to  persons 
only  who  are  well  known  ; yet  it  is  boldly  said  “ that  more  liquors  are  sold 
and  drank  in  Portland  now  than  at  any  forrper  period.” 

We  have  formerly  seen  in  our  cky  long  ranges  of  hogsheads  of  liquors 
sold  at  public  auction  ; have  seen  large  spaces  on  our  wharves  covered  with 
pipes  and  barreb  of  liquor  on  sale : dray  loads  innumerable  of  liquors  pass- 
ing through  our  streets ; but  now  the  cartage  of  a barrel  of  rum  for  mechan- 
ical purposes  only,  b a rare  sight,  and  will  always  attract  observation  and 
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excite  remark.  The  quantity  of  Kqaors  sold  in  Portland  now  is  immeaanr^ 
ably  less  than  it  was  before  the  enactment  of  the  Maine  Law. 

But  we  wish  to  add  a few  words  on  the  effect  of  the  Maine  Law  upon 
the  business  interests  of  the  State,  and,  so  far  as  it  shall  be  adopted  by  other 
States,  upon  those  of  the  nation.  It  was  estimated  that  the  people  of 
Maine  spent  at  least  #2,000,000  annually  for  strong  drinks,  involving  a loss 
directly  and  indirectly,  of  wasted  time,  misdirected  industry,  and  in  various 
other  ways,  of  at  least  #2,000,000  more — making  an  annual  loss  to  the 
State  of  #4,000,000.  The  thorough  execution  of  the  Maine  Law,  and  the 
annihilation  of  the  liquor  traffic,  would  immediately  result  in  the  saving  of 
this  immense  sum.  Being  no  longer  squandered  upon  the  means  of  intox- 
ication, it  would  be  directed  into  legitimate  channels  of  trade,  and  would  be 
expended  for  food,  raiment,  shelter,  and  other  necessaries  and  comforts  of 
life,  so  far  as  they  should  be  needed ; and  the  balance  would  be  added  to 
tho  annual  accumulating  wealth  of  the  State,  and  trade  and  manufactures 
would  be  stimuli! ted  to  an  extent  of  which  we  can  have  but  very  inadequate 
conception ; while  poverty,  pauperism,  and  crime  would  be  almost  unknown 
among  us. 

The  same  result  would  follow  to  the  trade.  Commerce,  and  manufactures 
of  the  nation  from  the  suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic  in  all  our  borders. 
The  annual  cost  to  the  nation,  in  cash,  of  the  liquor  traffic,  cannot  be  less 
than  #150,000,000,  involving  an  additional  loss,  directly  and  indirectly,  of 
#150,000,000  more — making  in  all,  a vast  aggregate  of  #300,000,000, 
which  is  a dead  loss  to  the  nation,  no  valuable  return  whatever  being  de- 
rived from  it.  If  the  liquor  traffic  should  be  suppressed,  this  great  sum 
would  at  once  be  employed  in  promoting  the  comfort  of  the  people,  and  in 
augmenting  the  wealth,  power,  and  resources  of  the  nation,  instead  of  leav- 
ing no  other  result,  as  at  present,  than  poverty,  pauperism,  degradation,  and 
crime. 

The  signs  of  the  times  seem  to  indicate  a growing  determination  among 
the  people  of  abandoning  the  antiquated  practice  of  legalizing  the  rum 
traffic,  and  of  trying  the  experiment  of  placing  it  in  the  category  of  forbid- 
den trades  and  occupations.  The  result  of  this  experiment  in  Maine,  so 
far,  has  been  every  way  satisfactory  to  the  friends  of  the  measure,  and  the 
results  are  as  favorable  as  the  most  sanguine  had  reason  to  expect.  The 
measure  in  this  State  has  been  eminently  snccessfuh  The  Maine  Law  is  a 
fixed  fact  in  Maine ; has  been  adopted  already  by  several  other  States;  and 
the  policy  indicated  by  it  will  pervade  the  Union. 
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SHIP-OWNERS — DRAFTS  FOR  REPAIRS  OF  SHIP. 

The  United  States  District  Court,  April  18, 1864.  In  Admiralty,  before  Judge 
lugersoll.  William  C.  Pickersgill  and  others,  rs.  John  G.  Williams. 

In  the  month  of  March,  1850,  the  respondent  was  the  owner  of  the  brig  Selma, 
then  lying  in  this  port,  and  bound  for  San  Francisco.  Wishing  to  provide  her 
captain  with  funds,  in  case  he  should  need  them  on  the  voyage,  he  wrote  to  the 
libelants  the  following  letter : — 

Nbw  York,  Match  5, 18S0. 

Meaara.  W.  C.  Pickbrioill  Co. 

Gentlemen: — You  will  please  give  me  letters  to  your  friends  in  Rio  and  Val- 
paraiso, for  Capt.  John  J.  Dean,  of  the  brig  Selma,  to  enable  him  to  draw  drafts 
on  me  at  one  day*s  sight,  if  necessary,  on  ac';ount  of  said  brig,  which  drafts  wiU 
meet  with  due  honor  on  presentation,  and  much  oblige 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  G.  WILLIAMS. 

Upon  this  request,  the  libelants  furnished  to  Capt  Dean  a letter  of  credit 
upon  Messrs.  Rostern,  Dutton  & Co.,  at  Rio,  and  the  bi^  soon  after  sailed. 
Early  in  May  she  arrived  at  Rio  in  a damaged  condition.  Capt  Dean  presented 
his  letter  of  credit,  and  requested  that  the  necessary  supplies  and  repairs  should 
be  furnished,  which  was  done.  After  the  repairs  were  commenced,  Capt.  Dean 
died,  never  having  drawn  the  drafts.  The  vessel  was  for  a time  under  the 
charge  of  the  mate,  and  afterwards  a new'  master,  Capt  Story,  was  appointed 
by  the  American  consul,  approved  by  Rostern,  Dutton  & Co.  The  repairs  were 
prosecuted  meanwhile,  and  when  completed,  drafts  were  drawn  by  Capt.  Story 
on  the  respondent  for  the  amount,  being  between  seven  and  eight  thousand  dol- 
lars, which  he  refused  to  pay,  whereupon  tiiis  suit  was  brought 

The  vessel  sailed  from  Rio  in  August  She  afterwards  put  iuto  Valparaiso, 
in  need  of  further  repairs,  where  she  was  sold  with  her  cargo  by  her  master,  and 
the  avails  of  such  sale,  or  a portion  of  them,  were  sent  by  him  to  the  respond- 
ent, who  received  them. 

The  respondent  claims  that  this  letter  was  merely  a special  application  to  au- 
thorize Capt  Dean,  and  no  one  else,  to  draw  drafts  He  also  claims,  that  on 
hearing  that  the  brig  had  gone  into  Rio  damaged,  he  made  an  abandonment  of 
her  to  the  underwriters  on  the  19th  day  of  July,  which  abandonment  took  effect 
from  the  time  the  cause  of  abandonment  existed,  and  that  he  was  not  therefore, 
the  owner  of  the  brig  when  the  repairs  and  supplies  were  furnished,  and  was 
not  therefore  liable  for  them.  He  did  not,  however,  pay  over  or  tender  to  the 
insurance  company  the  avails  of  the  sale  of  the  brig  received  by  him. 

He  also  claims,  that  he  is  not  liable  to  pay  the  claim,  because,  on  the  30th  of 
August,  tlie  then  master  executed  a bottomry  obligation  for  them,  by  which  the 
original  demand  was  merged.  It  was  not,  however,  under  seal,  and  was  ex- 
pressly stated  to  be  a collateral  security.  He  also  claims  that  this  security  was 
recognized  by  the  parties  as  a valid  bottomry  obligation  by  a subsequent  agree- 
ment, dated  December  27,  1850,  entered  into  between  the  libelants  and  the 
owners  of  the  cargo  of  the  brig,  the  respondent  being  one  of  them.  The  agree- 
ment provided,  that  nothing  in  it  should  affect  the  bottomry  obligation,  or  any 
rights  which  the  libelants  might  otherwise  have  against  the  owners  of  the  ves- 
sel, and  the  respondent  promised  that  if  the  bottomij  obligation  should  not 
be  a full  security  to  the  libelants,  he  would  pay  them  the  balance  that  might  be 
due. 

Held  by  the  Court,  That  the  promise,  in  the  letter  of  Manth  5th,  to  accept 
drafts  was  only  secondary — the  object  of  the  letter  being  to  secure  funds  for 
the  necessities  of  the  vessel,  and  that  whatever  repairs  and  supplies  were 
furnished  at  Rio  to  the  brig,  were  to  be  paid  for  by  the  respondent — such  pay  - 
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oient  not  depending  upon  CapUin  Dean’s  drawing  drafts,  as  a oondition  pre- 
cedent. 

That  the  Ruppliee  were  not  furnished  upon  the  implied  authority  of  the  mas- 
ter to  bind  the  owner,  whoever  he  may  be,  when  in  a foreign  port,  but  upon  the 
personal  responsibility  and  at  the  special  reouest  of  the  respondent;  that  it  is 
not,  therefore,  necessary  to  inquire  whether,  by  his  abandonment,  be  ceased  to 
be  the  owner  of  the  brig,  although  his  retaining  the  avails  of  the  sale  of  the  brig 
would  render  that  seriously  questionable.  ^ 

That  the  supplies  being  furnished  on  the  personal  responsibility  of  the  re- 
spondent, without  any  agreement  for  a bottomry  security,  that  security,  executed 
after  they  were  furnished,  was  without  authority  and  void,  binding  neither  the 
ship  nor  the  respondeat;  and  no  prior  valid  demand  could  be  merged  in  or  dis- 
charged by  it;  that,  being  not  voidable,  but  void,  it  could  not  be  made  valid  by 
any  recognition  of  it  as  valid ; that,  moreover,  the  master  of  the  brig  not  being 
a party  to  the  agreement  of  December  27,  could  not  ratify  the  bottomry  security 
wMeh  he  executed;  while  the  respondent  in  that  agreement  says  that  he  was 
not  the  owner  of  the  brig,  and  his  ratification  would  not  bind  the  brig,  if  that 
was  BO. 

Decree,  therefore,  for  libelants  for  the  amount  of  the  repairs  and  supplies  fur- 
nished to  the  brig  at  Rio,  with  a reference  to  a commissioner  to  ascertain  that 
amonut 


TKE  SIGHT  OF  SHIP-MASTERS  TO  FLOG  SAILORS. 

In  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  Boston,  Mass.,  Marion  vs.  Moody. 

This  was  an  action  by  a seaman  of  the  ship  , against  the  master,  for 

flogging  and  confining  him.  The  evidence  showed  that  the  ship  lay  at  anchor 
in  the  open  roadstead,  under  a lee  shore,  and  that  orders  were  sent  off  to  the 
master  of  the  vessel  to  mpve  his  ship,  as  the  wind  had  hauled.  The  crew  refused 
to  work,  giving  no  other  reason  than  that  it  was  Sunday.  The  next  morning 
they  were  again  ordered  to  duty.  They  refused  to  go  to  duty  unless  the  master 
would  mve  them  a writing  exempting  them  from  liability  for  their  refusal  of  the 
day  before.  This  their  master  refused  to  do,  and  called  on  each  of  the  crew  in- 
dividually. Two  cousented  to  return  to  duty,  and  twelve  still  refused.  There- 
upon the  master  put  six  of  them  in  irons.  Having  no  more  irons,  he  again  called 
upon  the  remaining  men,  and  they  all  returned  to  duty  except  the  plaintiff.  The 
master  then  had  the  plointifi*  tied  to  the  rigging,  and  gave  him  some  five  or  six 
blows  on  the  back  with  a small  ratUin-stnff,  the  plaintiff  having  on  a shirt  and 
frock.  He  then  consented  to  return  to  duty.  There  was  a good  deal  of  conflict 
in  the  testimony,  as  to  whether  the  order  on  the  second  day  related  to  getting 
under  way,  or  to  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  ship. 

Wells,  C.  J.,  ruled  that  the  statute  of  the  United  States  of  1850,  by  which 
" flogging  ” is  abolished  in  the  naval  and  mercantile  service,  relates  to  punish- 
ment by  flogging,  and  does  not  relate  to  the  use  of  force,  in  any  forin,  as  a 
means  of  coercing  men  to  the  necessary  performance  of  duty.  That  remains  as 
at  the  common  law,  and  is  regulated  by  established  principles.  If,  in  this  case, 
the  flogging  was  administered  os  a punishment  for  a past  offense  or  an  offense 
then  in  the  course  of  being  committed,  it  was  illegal,  and  the  verdict  must  be 
for  the  plainti£  If  the  jury  should  think  that  the  chastisement  was  adminis- 
tered,  not  for  punishment,  but  as  a means  of  coercing  to  the  immediate  perform- 
aoce  of  a duty,  then  a further  question  must  be  determined.  If  the  chastisement 
was  administered  in  good  faith,  in  the  exercise  of  a reasonable  judgment,  and 
was  appropriate  in  kind  and  degree  to  the  end  to  be  secured,  the  verdict  should  be 
for  the  defendant:  but  if,  although  not  administered  ns  punishment,  it  was  yet 
excessive  or  unreasonable  in  kind  or  degree,  the  verdict  should  be  for  the  plain- 
tiff. In  the  case  of  a verdict  for  the  plnintiflT  on  either  ground,  the  amount  of 
damages  must  depend  upon  the  relative  conduct  of  the  two  parties,  and  the 
amount  of  the  wrong  and  injury  actually  done. 

The  jury  returned  a verdict  for  the  plointifif  for  one  cent  damages. — Boston. 
Advertiser. 
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OF  THE  EIGHTS  OF  MARRIED  WOMER  TO  FRaPBRTT. 

In  the  Supreme  Court,  (New  York,)  Special  Term,  1864,  before  Judge  Roose- 
velt. Mary  A.  Rusher  and  her  husband  vs,  Peter  Morris  and  others. 

The  defendants  insist,  by  demurrer,  that  although  Mrs.  Rusher  has  a right,  Mr. 
Rusher  has  none  to  sue,  on  a bond  and  mortgage  given  to  her  alone,  since  tl^ 
act  of  1848;  that  husbands  have  no  longer  any  interest  in  the  “actions”  of.thcif 
wives,  and  that  wives  for  the  future,  in  respect  to  their  own  property,  are  to  be 
treated  precisely  as  if,  in  the  language  of  the  day,  they  were  “ single  females.” 

Married  women’s  property,  including  of  coarse  her  bonds  and  mortgages,  is 
now,  it  is  true,  her  “ sole  and  separate  estate,”  and  not  “ subject  (any  longer)  to 
the  disposal  of  her  husband,  nor  liable  for  his  debts.”  The  new  law,  dispensing 
with  the  usual  special  conveyancing  in  each  particular  case,  has  made  a genenu 
marriage  settlement  for  all.  But  has  it  gone  so  far  as  in  effect,  in  ma^rs  of 
property,  to  establish  an  entire  separation  between  man  and  wife,  and  has  it  made 
it  unlawful  to  join  him  with  her  when  she  is  suing  to  recover  her  property;  and 
must  she  in  all  cases,  whether  she  desires  it  or  not,  choose  some  person  to  be  her 
**  next  friend  ” in  his  stead  ? 

•^e  new  Code  of  Procedure  and  the  new  Married  Woman’s  Rights’  Act  were 
both  in  course  of  preparation  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  L^slature ; but 
by  different  and  independent  hands,  and  acting  in  concert.  And  therefore,  ^ 
though  necessary,  as  it  certainly  is,  it  may  be  difficult  to  harmonize  their  provis- 
ions. For  the  mere  fact  that  the  date  of  the  final  passage  of  the  Code,  April  13, 
1848,  is  five  days  later  than  that  of  the  other  statute,  can  furnish  no  ground, 
under  the  circumstances,  for  inferring  an  intention  to  repeal  any  of  the  provisions 
of  the  latter. 

Now  the  code,  treaUng  of  civil  actions,  lays  down  this  broad  general  rule,  thal 
“when  a married  woman  is  a party,  her  hnsMnd  must  be  joined  with  her”— thus 
recognizing  both  bis  duties  and  hb  rights.  Certain  exceptions,  however,  of  ob- 
vious necessity  or  propriety,  are  annexed  to  the  rule ; nameW,  divorce,  and  ac- 
tions “ concerning  her  separate  property.”  In  the  former,  from  the  nature  of 
things  she  must^  in  the  latter  she  “ mcty  sue  alone.”  In  the  former,  as  her  hoe- 
band,  be  being  a^inst  her,  “ cannot  be  joined  with  her,”  she  must  sue  by  her 
“ next  friend  ’ — in  the  latter  he  not  only  may,  but  “ must  be  joined,”  nnless  she 
elects,  as  she  ma^,  to  “ soe  alone.”  Code,  sec.  114. 

There  is  nothing  illegal,  therefore,  in  the  husband’s  becoming  a eo-plaintjff 
in  this  suit  But  as  the  wife  had  an  undoubted  right — which  at  times  may  be  of 
great  importance  to  the  better  protection  of  her  interests — to  sue  without  him,  it 
IS  the  duty  of  the  court  to  guard  her  in  its  exercise.  And  the  question  is,  how  is 
that  to  be  done?  How  is  she  to  be  guarded  against  the  possible  consequences 
of  suits  brought,  perhaps  without  her  knowledge  or  consent,  in  the  jc^t  names 
of  both,  but  really  under  the  separate  control  of  the  husband  alone  ? 

When  a wife  joins  with  her  husband  in  a conveyance  of  real  estate,  the  kw 
provides,  as  the  proof  of  exemption  from  undue  marital  control,  that  she  shall 
make  an  acknowledgment,  before  the  proper  officer,  that  she  does  the  act  (rre\j; 
and  his  certificate  to  that  effect  is  made  legal  evidence  of  the  validity  of  the  de^ 
I see  no  difficulty,  in  the  absence  of  positive  rule,  in  introducing  a similar  prac- 
tice in  these  cases.  Indeed,  it  is  but  following  a well-establishM  course,  never 
abolished,  of  the  late  Court  of  Cbaneery.  And  the  principle  is  also  in  effect  rec- 
ognized by  the  amendment  made  in  1849  to  the  Married  Woman’s  Act,  which 
places  even  trust  property  under  the  direct  control  of  the  wife,  and  annals  the 
trustees,  in  all  cases  of  certificate  duly  obtained  of  a Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  that  he  has  examined  and  made  due  inquiry  into  the  situation,  capacity, 
dkc.,  0^  the  married  woman,  and  is  satisfied  with  the  result. 

The  sole  ground  on  which  the  defendants  place  their  demurrer  is  the  alleged 
“ drftci  of  i^rties;”  whereas,  according  to  the  argument  presented  at  the  bearing, 
the  real  objection  to  the  complaint  is  a supposed  excess  of  parties,  one  of  them, 
the  husband,  having,  a.s  is  contended,  no  interest  in  the  cause  of  action.  The 
oral  argument,  it  will  then  be  seen,  overrules  the  written  demurrer.  But  there 
is,  in  fimt,  neither  excess  nor  defect  Hosbanda,  notwithatnnding  the  act  of  1848^ 
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have  an  interest  aa  against  strangers,  in  enforcing  the  rights  of  their  wives.  Al- 
though deprived  of  the  power  of  disposal,  they  are  not  exonerated  or  deprived  of 
the  duty  and  the  right,  at  their  wives’  instance,  of  protecting  their  wives’  property. 
The  complaint  in  the  present  ease  prays,  it  is  true,  that  the  mortgage  money, 
when  received,  may  be  paid  to  both.  Rut  the  court  is  authorized  to  adapt  its  re- 
lief, not  to  that  merely  which  is  asked  for,  but  to  that  which  is  just;  and,  should 
the  wife  not  make  the  required  acknowledgment  of  her  wishes  on  the  subject,  the 
court  can  decree  the  payment  to  be  to  her  separately,  or  to  her  sole  and  separ- 
ate use. 

At  all  events,  I am  not  disposed  to  adopt,  either  as  a consequence  of  the  code 
or  of  the  act,  for  the  better  protection  of  their  rights,  the  harsh  proposition  that 
married  women  must  be  turned  out  of  court  merely  because  they  come  in  arm- 
in-arm  w’ith  their  husbands.  Whether  the  married  woman  is  under  restraint  or 
not,  may  be  inquired  into.  She  may  be  examined  as  to  her  wishes,  separate  and 
apart  from  her  husband.  She  may  be  so  examined  at  her  own  instance,  or  at  the 
instance  ot  the  defendants,  or  on  the  mere  motion  of  the  court  itself.  And  it 
upon  inquiry,  it  should  appear  that  the  suit  was  instituted  against  her  wishes,  a 
discontinuance  could  be  compelled.  But  if  she  chooses,  ns  in  most  instances  she 
well  may,  to  associate  her  husband  with  her  in  the  prosecution  of  her  rights,  she 
does  but  exercise  a right,  which,  if  not  possessed  before,  the  law  of  1848  and  the 
code  Itself  have  given  her. 

The  demurrer,  therefore,  must  be  overruled,  and  judgment  of  foreclosure  and 
sale  entered,  with  costs,  and  an  allow^pce  of  thrpe  per  cent,  and  with  directions 
to  pay  the  mortgage  money,  when  raised,  direct  to  the  wife,  unless  she  shall  ^ve 
a written  consent,  duly  acknowledged  before  and  certified  by  one  of  the  Justices 
of  this  Court,  to  pay  the  same  to  her  husband,  or  some  other  person,  in  her 
behalf. 


JURISDICTION — LIEN — 8TBYEDORE — COSTS. 

In  the  United  States  District  Court,  In  Admiralty,  1854,  Judge  Hall.  Owen 
Regan  vs.  The  Bark  Amaranth. 

This  was  a libel  in  rcm.,  founded  upon  a claim  for  services  rendered  by  the  li- 
belant and  his  workmen  in  removing  ballast  from  the  bark  Amaranth,  and  in  \ 
carting  such  ballast  away  after  it  h.id  been  cast  upon  the  wharf. 

On  the  opening  of  the  pleadings,  it  was  suggested  by  the  court  that  the  decis- 
ions which  denied  the  right  of  a stevedore  to  proceed  in  tern  against  a vessel  for 
his  services  in  stowing  her  cargo,  must,  if  sustained,  be  held  conclusive  against 
the  libellant;  for  if  the  stevedore  had  no  lien  for  his  service — a service  rendered 
wholly  upon  shipboard — the  libelant  must  necessarily  fail  in  sustaining  a lien  for 
services  which  had  much  less  claim  to  be  considered  as  strictly  maritime  in  their 
character. 

The  advocate  for  the  libelant  nevertheless  desired  to  present  the  question  for 
more  deliberate  consideration,  and  at  his  request  the  libelant's  evidence,  to  show 
that  the  services  charged  for  had  been  rendered  by  the  libelant,  was  taken  by  the 
court.  The  question  thus  presented  has  been  since  elaborately  and  ably  orgued, 
and  these  arguments  and  the  authorities  cited  have  been  deliberately  considered. 

In  the  absence  of  any  judicial  decision,  and  especially  in  view  of  the  very  de- 
cided opinion  in  favor  of  the  existence  of  a lien  in  such  cases,  which  seems  to 
have  been  entertained  by  a highly  respectable  elementary  writer  upon  the  subject 
of  admiralty  jurisdiction,  (Benedict’s  Admiralty,  sec.  286.)  I should  not  have  de- 
nied the  relief  sought  in  this  case,  without  considerable  hesitation  and  doubt 
But  the  question,  at  least  in  this  court,  must  be  considered  as  settled  by  author- 
ities which  I have  neither  the  right  nor  the  inclination  to  disregard. 

In  the  case  of  McDermot  vs.  The  S.  G.  Owens,  (Wallace,  Jr.’s  Rep.  370,)  Mr. 
Justice  Grier  held  that  a stevedore  had  no  lien  for  his  services  in  loading  and 
stowing  the  cargo  of  a foreign  vessel,  and  he  declared  that  the  service  was  “ in 
no  sense  maritime,  being  completed  before  the  voyage  is  begun  or  after  it  is  end- 
ed, and  they  (the  stevedores)  are  no  more  entitled  to  a lien  on  the  vessel  than 
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the  draymen  and  other  laborers  who'perform  servioes  in  loading  and  diseharging 
▼esselti.” 

The  right  of  a stevedore  to  proceed  in  rem  was  denied  by  the  learned  judge 
of  this  district  as  early  as  1831,  and  the  doctrine  then  asserted  has,  I understand, 
been  ever  since  maintained  in  this  district 

The  authorities  are  decbive,  if  the  stevedore  has  no  lien.  The»  was  certainly 
none  in  the  present  case.  It  is  impossible  to  make  any  distinction  favorable  to 
the  libelant  oetween  the  cases  cited  and  that  now  under  consideration. 

It  was  insisted  by  the  advocate  for  the  libelant  that  if  the  service  mentioned  in 
the  libel  was  not  strictly  maritime  in  its  character,  he  neverthelcM  had  a lien  for 
the  service  under  the  provisions  of  the  N.  Y.  Rev.  Stat,  vol.  ii.,  p.  406,  sec.  1 ; 
but  I do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  discuss  that  question.  In  the  cases  already  re- 
ferred to,  the  existence  of  the  lien  was  denied  upon  the  ground  that  the  service 
was  not  maritime ; for  if  it  had  been  maritime,  the  existence  of  the  lien  as  against 
a foreign  vessel  would  have  been  conceded  without  hesitation,  and  it  necesMiily 
follows  that  the  contract  and  service  upon  which  the  libelant  founds  his  claiua  in 
the  present  case  wore  not  maritime,  or  of  such  a character  as  to  give  jurisdiction 
of  this  court  If  neither  the  contract  nor  the  service  was  in  its  nature  or  charac- 
ter essentially  maritime,  it  is  not  material  to  inquire  whether  the  statute  of  New 
York  gave  the  libelant  a lien,  as  this  court  has  no  jurisdiction  to  enforce  a statu- 
tory lien  not  founded  upon  a maritime  contract,  or  jjrowing  out  of  a marittme 
service  or  marine  tort.  The  jurisdiction  depends  upon  the  nature  of  Uie  subject 
matter  of  the  contract  or  controversy,  and.  not  upon  the  existence  or  non-exiat- 
ence  of  a lien.  The  latter  only  affects  the  form  of  the  proceedings  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  remedy,  and  if  in  this  case  the  statute  gave  a lien  to  the  libelant,  be 
should  have  sought  his  remedy  under  the  statute  l^fore  the  officers  or  tribunals 
of  the  State. 

The  libel  in  this  case  must  be  dismissed  for  want  of  jurisdiction,  end  with 
costs. 

It  was  strongly  urged  by  the  advocate  for  the  libelant,  that  if  the  libel  should 
be  dismissed  for  want  of  jurisdiction,  no  costs  should  be  given  to  the  respon^ 
ents,  as  they  omitted  to  make  the  objection  by  their  answer,  and  the  libelant  had 
shown  that  he  had  an  honest  claim — his  only  fault  being  a misteke  in  the  form  in 
which  he  had  chosen  to  assert  it,  I should  have  been  much^  inclined  to  refuse 
costs,  if  such  a course  could  have  been  justified  upon  the  principle  under  which 
^ costs  are  given  or  refused  in  this  court.  But  costs  in  admiraltv,  though  given  or 
denied  in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  are  always  to  be  awarded  to  a respondent 
who  succeeds  in  his  defence,  unless  strong  equities  exist  to  justify  a different 
course.  The  doctrine  upon  which  I have  deemed  it  my  duty  to  dismiss  the  libel 
for  want  of  jurisdiction,  has  been  the  settled  law  of  this  district  for  more  than  20 
years,  and  the  decision  of  Mr.  Justice  Grier  was  reported  in  1849.  Under  such 
circumstances,  1 have  felt  bound  to  award  costa  to  the  prevailing  party. 

AFREIGHTMENT  OF  MERCHANDISE. 

In  the  United  States  District  Court.  In  Admiralty,  April  11, 1854.  Before 
Judge  Ingersoll.  James  Connor  and  William  O'Connor,  vs,  the  steamship 
Sarah  Sands. 

About  the  10th  of  December,  1849,  the  libelants  shipped  on  board  the  Sarah 
Sands,  then  at  this  port,  bound  for  San  Francisco,  forty-two  boxes,  barrels,  and 
packages,  containing  type  and  printers*  materials,  to  be  carried  to  Panama  and 
there  delivered  in  like  good  order,  to  be  forwarded  to  San  Francisco,  and  there 
delivered  to  Messrs.  De  Witt  & Harrison,  or  their  assigns,  at  the  ship’s  tackles 
alongside,  and  a bill  of  lading  in  that  form  was  eign^.  The  ship  arrived  at 
Panama,  and  afterwards,  with  the  goods  on  board,  sailed  for  San  Francisco, 
where  she  arrived  in  June,  1860.  Three  of  the  packages,  containing  important 
parts  of  the  invoice,  were  not  found  on  board  to  oe  delivered 

All  that  could  be  found  were  lightered  from  the  ship  by  the  direction  of  some 
one  besides  the  consignees,  and  landed  upon  the  beach.  Eight  of  those  were, 
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by  the  eonsignees,  placed  in  a storehouse  belonging  to  Everett  & Co.,  the  con- 
signees of  the  vessel,  and  afterwards  the  goods  were  sold  by  invoice,  at  auction, 
for  $8,600,  but  the  purchaser,  finding  that  all  were  not  delivered  from  the  ship, 
refo^  to  complete  his  purch^.  Negotiations  were  entered  into  between  him 
and  the  consignees  in  reference  to  the  delivery  of  the  niissing  packages,  but  be- 
fore the  negotiations  were  terminated,  a Ore,  on  the  14th  of  June,  destroyed  all 
the  goods  which  were  then  deposited  at  the  landing  place.  The  libelants  there- 
upon brought  suit  to  recover  the  whole  value  of  the  invoice. 

Held  by  the  Court,  That  an  entire  contract  for  the  transportation  and  delivery 
of  several  articles  is  not  performed  at  all  unless  all  are  delivered ; that  if  the 
consi^ee  refuses  or  neglects  to  receive  them  when  all  are  offered,  the  carrier 
may  discharge  himself  by  storing  them ; that  if  a part  only  are  delivered,  and 
the  consignee  accepts  them  as  a performance  of  the  contract  in  part,  he  cannot 
afterwards  claim  damages  for  the  non-delivery  of  the  whole,  but  is  limited  to  the 
damages  which  he  has  sustained  by  the  non-delivery  of  that  which  he  has  not 
received ; that  if  the  consignee  receives  a part,  with  the  understanding  that  he  is 
to  receive  the  whole,  and  finds  afterwards  tliat  the  delivery  is  not  complete,  he 
may  repudiate  the  partial  delivery,  but  must,  in  that  case,  return  or  tender  to 
the  carrier,  within  a reasonable  time,  the  goods  that  he  has  received,  or  show 
some  good  reason  for  not  doing  so.  He  cannot  retain  a part,  and  claim  damages 
for  its  non-delivery. 

Held  upon  the  evidence,  That  no  part  of  these  goods  were  delivered  before 
they  were  landed  on  the  shore ; that  the  landing  all  but  the  three  missing  pack- 
ages did  not  affect  the  rights  of  the  libelants  to  recover  the  full  value  of  all ; 
that  the  acts  done  by  the  consignees,  after  the  goods  were  landed,  amount  to  an 
acceptance  of  them  in  the  expectation  that  all  would  be  delivered,  and  on  that 
condition ; that  the  goods  were  never  returned  or  tendered  to  the  carriers ; and 
that  the  fire  is  not  a sufficient  reason  to  excuse  this,  as  it  consumed  only  those 
that  were  left  on  the  beach,  and  not  those  that  were  stored. 

Held,  therefore,  That  the  ship  is  liable  to  the  libelants  only  for  the  damage 
which  they  have  sustained  by  the  non-delivery  of  the  three  missing  packages; 
that  damage  is  the  difference  between  the  value  of  the  whole  invoice  at  San 
Francisco,  when  the  ship  arrived,  and  the  value  of  the  invoice  exclusive  of  the 
missing  packages. 

Decree  for  libelants,  with  a reference  to  a commissioner  to  ascertain  the 
damages. 


DAMAGES  FROM  WATER  FIFES. 

In  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  Boston,  October  Term,  1853.  (jeorgo  L. 
Bell  vs.  Lewis  Josselyn.  Before  Chief  Justice  Wells, 

This  action,  which  was  brought  to  recover  damages  received  from  a Cochit- 
uate  water  pipe,  illustrates  the  law  upon  this  important  subject.  It  appeared  in 
evidence  that  on  the  19th  of  March  last  the  plaintiff*  was  in  possession  of  rooms 
on  the  ground  flour  of  a building  in  Han  over-street,  and  hired  the  same  of 
the  defendant,  that  the  entire  block  of  buildings  was  vested  in  a trustee  for 
ihe  benefit  of  Mrs.  Josselyn,  (the  defendant’s  wife,)  free  from  the  control 
of  her  husband,  but  that  the  defendant  had  the  entire  management  of  them  as 
the  agent  of  the  trustee ; that  he  resided  at  Ljmn,  but  employed  a sub-agent  in 
Boston,  who  received  the  rents  but  was  not  authorized  to  let  the  buildings ; that 
the  defendant,  as  such  agent,  had  let  the  premises  over  the  plaintiff  to  a tenant 
who  had  agreed  to  pay  the  rent  and  the  water  tax,  but  who,  being  in  arrears  for 
rent  and  not  having  paid  the  water  tax,  left  the  premises  before  the  expiration 
of  his  lease  on  the  14th  of  March,  just  four  days  before  the  damage  alleged, 
and  sent  the  key  to  the  sub-agent’s  store ; that  because  of  the  non-payment  of 
the  water-tax,  the  city  shut  off  the  water  on  the  day  the  tenant  moved,  before 
he  had  actually  vacated  the  premises,  and  in  shutting  it  off  from  this  tenant’s 
room,  shut  it  off  also  from  other  premises  occupied  by  another  tenant,  and  which 
were  supplied  from  the  same  pipe.  That  this  tenant  complained  and  requested 
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the  sub-agent  to  have  it  let  on.  That  during  the  four  days  after  the  leaving  of 
the  tenant,  and  the  consequent  shutting  off  of  the  water,  and  before  the  defen- 
dant ( Jo<>se]yn)  came  to  Boston,  the  premises  had  been  marked  to  let,”  by  some 
one  unknown,  and  the  sub-agent  had  allowed  certain  persons  to  take  the  key  and 
examine  them,  but  had  not  examined  them  himself;  that  on  the  18th  of  March 
the  defendant  (Josselyn)  came  to  Boston,  was  informed  that  the  tenant  had  va- 
cated and  the  water  had  been  cut  off,  and  was  requested  bv  the  other  tenant  to 
have  it  let  on ; that  Josselyn  accordingly,  without  examining  the  premises,  or- 
dered the  water  to  be  let  on ; that  in  letting  it  on  the  other  tenant’s  premises, 
it  was  necessarily  let  on  also  to  the  vacant  premises  of  the  tenant  who  had  left 
before  the  expiration  of  his  tenancy,  and  which  were  supplied  from  the  same 
pipe ; and  inasmuch  as  the  stop-cock  in  those  premises  h^  been  left  open  by 
some  person  unknown,  and  the  waste  pipe  of  the  sink  had  become  clogged  or 
stopped  up,  a large  quantity  of  water  passed  into  and  through  the  premises  of 
the  plaintiff. 

The  case  was  on  trial  before  Chief  Justice  Wells  three  successive  days  and, 
the  court  instructed  the  jury  that  a tenant  cannot  avoid  his  liability  by  leaving 
the  premises  before  the  termination  of  his  tenancy  and  giving  up  the  key,  unless 
the  landlord  expressly  agrees  to  release  him ; that  the  landlord  may  allow*  the 
premises  to  remain  vacant  or  relet  them  for  the  tenant’s  benefit,  and  charge  him 
with  the  difference  in  rent;  that  until  he  does  so  actually  relet,  the  tenant  may 
demand  the  key  and  occupy  the  remainder  of  his  term,  but  when  so  actually  re- 
let  by  the  landlord,  the  tenant,  though  responsible  for  the  difference  in  rent,  has 
no  further  claim  on  the  premines;  that  a principal  is  liable  for  his  agent’s  care- 
lessness; that  the  plaintiff  must  show  clearly  that  he  was  exercising  ordinary 
care,  and  that  the  defendant  was  not ; and  that  whether  it  is  want  of  ordinary 
care  and  prudence  to  cause  water  to  1^  let  on  to  occupied  premises,  when,  at  the 
same  time,  it  must  be  let  on  to  vacant  premises,  without  first  examining  the  pipes 
and  stop-cocks  in  those  vacant  premises  was  the  question  for  the  jury  to  decide. 
Verdict  for  the  plaintiff  for  33. 
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• INtRA.L  RBVIBW  Of  COKKBBCIAL  ArFAlBB  TBROUOnOITT  THB  COUITTRT— BTATB  OF  THB  CRQTB, 
AHD  COHDITIOM  OF  THB  MORBT  MARKET— RAILROAD  LIABlLlTlKt  AMD  1NVBSTMBMT8— BARKS  OF 
THB  VMITBD  STATBS— BAMKS  OF  MBW  YORK  AMD  MBW  ORLBARS— FRODUCTIOM,  DKFOStTB,  AMH 
OOIRAOB  OF  GOLD,  SILYBR,  AMD  COPPER— IMPORTS  AT  MBW  YORK  FOR  APRIL  AMD  FROM  JARO- 
ARY  1st — CASH  DDTIBS  RBCBIFKD  FOR  FOUR  MONTHS— IMPORTS  OF  DRY  GOODS  FOR  APRIL  AMD 
FOR  FOUR  MONTHS  FROM  JARDARY  IST— REPORTS  FROM  MBW  YORK  TO  FORBIOM  PORTS  FOR 
APRIL  AND  FROM  JANUARY  IsT— MONTHLY  STATBMBMT  OF  REPORTS  OP  DOMESTIC  PRODUOB 
FROM  MBW  YORK  FOR  BLBYBM  MONTHS- REPORTS  FROM  MBW  ORLEANS,  BTC.,  BTC. 

The  close  of  another  month  has  brought  us  no  important  change  in  the  as- 
pect of  the  Eastern  question,  which  is  held  in  suspense  over  the  heads  of  bankers 
and  merchants,  like  a gloomy  cloud  that  will  neither  give  rain  or  sunshine.  In 
all  our  borders  there  have  been  no  commercial  distress,  and  the  troubles  which 
have  weighed  upon  the  market  are  only  those  of  anticipated  evil.  The  doubt  as 
to  the  effect  of  the  war  in  Europe  upon  this  country  is  still  as  great  as  ever. 
Some  assert  that  it  can  only  add  to  our  prosperity,  even  though  it  should  be 
long  protracted;  while  others  can  see  in  it  only  the  occasion  of  mischief  The 
truth,  doubtless,  lies  between  the  two.  An  expensive  war  must  lead  to  com- 
mercial embarrassment  in  England  and  France,  and  from  our  intimate  connec- 
tion with  these  countries,  such  embarrassment  must  result  in  a partial  disarrange- 
ment of  our  present  prosperous  commercial  relations  with  the  Eastern  continent. 
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Bat  oar  men  of  baeiness  are  proverbial  for  the  readiness  with  which  they  adapt 
themselves  to  circumstances;  and  when  the  current  of  affairs  has  once  taken  a 
decided  direction,  will  trim  their  barks  to  take  advantage  of  the  tide.  There  is 
nothing  half  so  injurious  to  business  as  suspense — alternations  between  the 
hope  for  good  and  the  dread  of  evil ; and  when  once  the  belligerents  have  fairly 
taken  the  held,  and  no  immediate  change  is  expected,  there  will  be  far  less 
anxiety  than  at  present  Meantime,  our  rural  population,  after  an  unusually 
backward  spring,  are  rejoicing  in  summer  warmth  and  forwarding  the  growing 
crops.  Wheat  has  been  killed  by  the  ice  in  some  portions  of  the  Western  States, 
but  there  is  every  prospect  of  a fair  average  crop.  Rye  has  been  largely  sown 
in  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States,  and  looks  well.  Corn  is  out  of  the  ground, 
bat  is  backward,  and  the  extent  of  the  crop  must  depend  on  a dry  summer  and 
late  autumn,  which  all  the  ^ signs”  foretell.  The  cotton  crop,  slightly  damaged 
in  some  pla^'es  by  early  frosts,  is  now  coming  on  rapidly,  and  promises  well. 
The  clip  of  wool  has  been  but  little,  if  any,  larger  than  lost  year,  owing  to  the 
high  price  for  several  seasons  of  mutton  and  lamb ; but  buyers  who  rushed  into 
the  market  lost  year  and  bought  even  before  clipping,  have  many  of  them  been 
mined ; and  this  year  there  is  no  eagerness  to  purchase,  and  very  little  doing  by 
speculators.  Prices  will  rule  10c.  a 15c.  per  lb.  below  the  range  of  last  spring. 
The  avenues  by  water  to  the  interior  are  now  open,  but  produce  reaches  the 
seaboard  in  less  aband^ince  than  was  expected,  Siill  it  is  now  coming  forward 
more  freely,  and  has  already  afforded  partial  relief  to  the  money  markets  on  the 
Atljintic.  Exchange,  however,  yet  favors  New  York,  from  most  other  points. 
West  and  South.  Rates  of  interest  have  been  at  some  distance  above  bank 
charges  for  more  than  a year,  but  the  market  is  now  easier.  At  N.  York,  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  8 a 10  per  cent  per  annum  is  now  paid  at  the  note 
brokers ; while  at  the  West,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  South,  2 a 2|  per  cent  a 
month  has  been  the  regular  cliarge.  There  has  been  at  the  large  commercial 
centers  no  scarcity  of  money,  and  the  high  rates  have  been  more  the  result  of  a 
want  of  confidence  in  the  future  than  a lack  of  means. 

The  various  railroad  companies,  whose  interest  coupons  have  matured  since 
our  last,  have  mostly  met  their  obligations  with  commendable  promptness.  The 
Buffalo  and  N.  York  City  Riiilrood  Co.  was  one  of  the  defaulters,  and  a committee 
of  investigation  are  now  probing  its  affairs,  and  will  endeavor  to  reorganize  its 
business  arrangements  on  a more  substantial  basis. 

There  is  little  doing  in  the  way  of  new  loans  for  railroad  enterprises,  such 
applications  not  being  well  received  by  c.apiulists.  The  New  York  and  Harlem 
Railroad  Company  awarded  $1,700,000  of  its  seven  per  cent  first  mortgage 
bonds  on  the  10th  of  May,  at  an  average  of  $93  75,  the  accepted  bids  ranging 
from  192  33  to  $95  66. 

The  banks  throughout  the  Union  have  generally  strengthened  themselves  since 
our  lost,  and  are  mostly  in  a very  gdod  position.  The  Federal  Government 
have  published  summary  statements  of  the  condition  of  the  banks  in  the  several 
States  about  January  1st;  but  as  the  process  by  which  the  returns  are  ob- 
tained is  not  compulsory,  and  the  system  of  reports  is  not  uniform,  the  result  is 
less  useful  than  might  have  been  expected.  We  annex  a few  particulars  by  way 
of  comparison,  referring  our  readers  to  the  more  detailed  statement  published 
elaewhere  in  our  columns : — 
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The  mass  of  specie  which  has  been  added  to  the  circulation  of  the  country  Is 
far  greater  than  the  total  on  deposit  in  the  banks.  Were  the  stock  in  the  coun- 
try still  more  increased,  only  a small  proportion  would  be  found  in  the  bank 
vaults,  as  few  of  these  institutions  like  to  hoard  dead  capital. 

We  also  annex  in  this  connection  our  usual  statement  of  the  weekly  averages 
of  the  New  York  city  banks,  which  presents  some  interesting  features 

WXXXLT  AVXEAOKS  OF  NSW  TOEK  CITT  BANKS. 


Averam  amoant  Averige  Average  Average 

of  Loans  aroonot  of  amount  of  amount  of 

Weekending.  and  Discounts.  Specie.  CirculaUon.  Deposits. 

August  6,1858 $97,899,499  $9,746,441  $9,618,058  $60,579,797 

August  18 94,688.282  10,653,518  9,451,948  57.457,604 

August  20 94,074,717  11,082,274  9,889,727  57,807,228 

August  27 92,887,618  11,819,040  9,427,191  57,481,891 

September  8 91,741,888  11,268,049  9,654,294  67,502,970 

September  10 91,108,847  11,880,698  9,597,836  67.646,164' 

September  17 90,190,689  11,860,286  9,666.728  67,612,301 

September  24 90,092,766  11,840,926  9,477,641  68,812,884 

October  1 90,149,640  11.281,912  9,621,665  67.968,661 

October  8 89,128,998  10,266,602  9,673,468  67,986,760 

October  15 87,887,278  11,880,172  9,464,714  59,068,674 

October  22 86,867,981  10,803,254  9,888,648  65.748,729 

October  29 88,400,821  10,866,672  9,800,860  68,886,462 

November  5 88.092,680  11,771,880  9,492,168  66,600.977 

November  12 82,882,409  12,823,676  ^,287,629  66.201,007 

November  19 88,717,622  18,691,824  9,161,448  67,446,424 

November  26 84,802,680  18,848,196  9,082,769  68,678,076 

December  8 86,824,766  12,880,772  9,1.S8,686  68.486,207 

December  10 86,708,028  12,498,760  9,076,704  67,888,076 

December  17 87,866,078  12,166,020  8,989,880  68,812.478 

December  24. 88,766,402  12,074,499  8,872,764  68,164.802 

December  81 90,162,106  11,068,478  8,927,018  68,968,976 

January  7,1864 90,188,887  11,606,124  9,075,926  60,835,362 

January  14 90,010,012  11,894,463  8,668,844  68,396,966 

January  21 90,068,738  11,466,166  8,606,286  69,071,262 

January  28 89,769,466  11,117,968  8,642.677  68,289,677 

February  4 90,549,677  11,684,663  8,996,667  61,208,466 

February  11 91,484,022  11,872,126  8,994,088  61,024,817 

February  18 92,698,086  11,742,884  8,954,464  61,826,669 

February  26 93,529,716  11,212,693  8,929,814  61,293,645 

March  4 94,658,421  10,660,400  9,209,880  61,976,675 

March  11 94,279.994  9,832,483  9,187,665  60,226.588 

March  18 98,418,929  10,018.466  9,266,781  61,098,605 

March  26 92,972,711  10,132,246  9.209,406  69,168,178 

April  1 92,826,024  10,264.009  9,896,820  69.478,149 

April  8 92,661,808  10,188,141  9,718,216  60,286,889 

April  16  91.686,274  11,044,044  9,638,998  60,325,087 

April  22  90,876,840  10,626,976  9,868,864  69.226,905 

April  29  90,248,049  10,961,168  9,877,687  69,719,881 

May  6 90,789,720  11,437,089  9,828,007  68,865,609 

May  18 90,246,927  12,882,068  9,607,796  64,208,671 

May  20 90,886,726  12,118,048  9,480,018  63,882,661 


The  actual  amount  on  deposit  does  not  show  the  fluctuations  exhibited  by  this 
table.  The  checks  deposited  at  each  bank  during  the  day  are  credited  to  the  de- 
positor, while  the  amount  drawn  for  is  also  to  the  credit  of  the  drawer  in  another 
bank,  so  that  all  such  items  are  reckoned  twice.  The  exchanges  at  the  clearing 
house  averaging  about  921f000,000  per  day,  show  the  amount  of  such  double 
credits,  but  the  total  will  vary  according  to  the  activity  of  business. 

The  following  is  a comparison  of  the  late  returns  of  the  New  Orleans  Banks : 
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Janoaiy*  1854.  April,  1854. 

Cifculatloo $7,408,694  $7.»8«,881 

Depostto 1 1 ,84  6,694  1 2,760,806 

Other  cash  liabilities 2,631,899  2,209.842 

Total  cash  liabilities 21 ,887.187  22,952,828 

Specie 6,97 1 ,605  8,668.816 

Loans 17,696.299  17,687,888 

Exchange 8,002.37  8 8.872,648 

Other  cash  assets 8,626.947  4,080.600 

Total  cash  asseto 81,258,841  84,208,800 


This  places  the  banks  in  a much  stronger  position  than  they  occupied  at  the 
opening  of  the  year. 

The  receipts  of  California  gold  at  the  Atlantic  sea  ports  are  less  than  for  the 
corresponding  four  months  last  year,  but  the  total  production  of  the  mines  and 
diggings  is  said  to  be  fully  as  great.  The  Philadelphia  mint  has  issued  a three 
dollar  gold  coin,  authorized  by  Congress,  which  is  neatly  executed,  but  does  not 
seem  to  belong  to  our  decimal  currency,  and  is  too  nearly  the  size  of  the  half 
eagle  to  be  convenient  for  those  who  have  not  a sharp  eyesight.  The  New  York 
Assay  Office  has  been  organized,  but  has  not  commenced  operations.  Silver 
coin  Is  now  plenty  and  freely  supplied  by  the  mint. 

The  following  will  show  the  deposits  and  coinage  at  the  Philadelphia  and  New 
Orleans  minis  for  the  month  of  April : — 


Philadelphia  Mint 

New  Orleans  Mint. ./.... 

Total  deposits 

Double  Eagles 

Eagles 

Half  eagles 

DEPOSITS  FOR  APRIL. 

Bilser.  . 
$129,000 
289,000 

TsIaL 

$3,671,000 

431,876 

Prom  Cnliroroia.  Other  sources. 
$8,879,000  $68,000 

140,628  2,848 

$8,619,528  $66,848 

GOLD  COINAGE. 

New  OXLBAIfS. 

Pieces.  Value. 

11,500  $115,000 

$418,000  $4,002,876 

PH1I.ADBLPBTA. 
Pieces.  Vatvsb 

66,886  $1,807,720 

12,552  125.520 

17,670  87,850 

106,996  267,490 

282,259  282,269 

582  2,440,689 

Quarter  eagles 

DnllAro 

Bars 

Total  gold  coinage  . . . 

Half  dollars 

Quarter  dollars 

Dimes 

SnVKB  COIKAOB.  ' 

400,606  40,666 

485,295 

894,000 

2,012,000 

$4,461,478 

$197,000 

608,000 

Half  dimes 

1,000.000 

'50,000 

Total  silver  coinage. . . 

1,140.000  $140,000 

8,406.000 

$760,000 

OOPPEB  OOIMAOE. 

Cents 

899,827 

$8,992 

Total  coinage 

4,240,522 

$6,216,470 

The  following  will  show  the  comparative  deposits 

of  gold  at  the  Philadelphia 

mint  for  the  first  four  months  of  the  year: — 

I8$i. 

isn. 

18SI. 

Jannary. 

$4,962,097 

$4,216,679 

February 

8.548,528 

2.514^)00 

March 

7,688,768 

8,982.000 

April 

4,851,821 

8479,000 

Total  

$20,896,698 

$1^100479 
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The  deeliae  in  the  imports,  which  continued  through  the  months  of  February 
and  March,  has  again  been  arrested,  and  the  receipts  during  the  month  of  April 
show  an  increase  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  month  of  previous  years. 
This  increase  was  not  generally  expected  by  the  mercantile  community,  and  has 
created  much  disappointment  among  those  who  are  most  anxious  about  the 
**  balance  of  trade/’  It  has  not  been  owing  to  an  active  demand  for  foreign 
goods  on  this  side,  but  rather  to  an  anxiety  to  sell  shown  by  parties  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic ; the  consignments  having  largely  increased,  while  the  ship- 
ments upon  orders  have  diminished.  At  New  York  the  receipts  of  all  descrip- 
tions of  foreign  merchandise  daring  the  month  of  April  arc  $1,085,177  greater 
than  for  the  same  month  of  last  year,  $5,617,169  greater  than  for  April,  1852, 
and  $5,722,340  greater  than  for  April,  1851,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
comparison : — 

IXFORTS  or  FOREIGN  MRROHANDISB  AT  NEW  YORK  VOR  THE  MONTH  OF  APRIL. 


18S1.  1832.  18^1.  18§4. 

Entered  for  consomption 18,646,184  18,410,448  111,746,904  $11, 978, SSI 

Entered  for  warehousing 1,288,818  782,422  2,286,428  2,616,996 

Free  goods 666,886  1,496,449  1,842,467  2,018,091 

Specie  and  bulUon 621,666  827,400  172,917  70,620 


Total  entered  at  the  port $10,861,648  $10,966,719  $16,498,711  $16,688,888 

Withdrawn  from  warehouse 1,144,068  1,265,429  1,229,708  1,161,991 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  increase  has  been  proportionably  greatest  in  free 
goods,  two-thirds  of  the  excess  as  compared  with  last  year  being  in  this  item. 
Adding  the  above  to  the  total  of  our  previous  statements,  we  find  that  the  total 
foreign  imports  at  New  York  since  January  1st  ore  $991,068  less  than  for  the 
corresponding  four  months  of  1853,  $20,028,076  greater  than  for  the  same  time 
in  1852,  and  $12,373,838  greater  than  for  the  same  time  in  1851.  The  ware- 
housing business  shows  a large  increase  both  in  the  entries  and  withdrawals,  but 
the  latter  are  the  largest,  leaving  the  stock  in  bond  slightly  reduced  since  the 
opening  of  the  year.  We  annex  a comparative  summary  for  four  years: — 

IMFORTS  OF  FOREION  MERCHANDISE  AT  NEW  YORK  FOR  FOUR  MONTHS  FROM  JAN.  IST. 

18ii.  1832.  mi  18S4. 

Entered  for  consamption $41,847,861  $38,321,736  $62,987,676  $49,967,646 

Entered  for  warehousing 6,272,414  8,938,918  6,906,277  7,569,140 


Free  goods 8,688,602  6,492,792  6,864,469  6,224,287 

Specie  and  bulUon 1,166,666  1,067,860  677,117  1,088,288 


Total  entered  at  the  port $61,470,528  $43,816,296  $64,836,429  $63,844,861 

Withdrawn  from  warehouse  . ...  4,186,189  6,234,927  4,298,708  '7,696,720 

The  following  will  show  the  receipts  for  cash  duties  at  New  York  for  the 
month  of  April,  and  since  January  Ist;  the  total  for  both  periods  of  the  current 
year  indicate  that  there  has  been  a greater  falling  off  in  liquors,  and  other  arti- 
cles paying  a high  rate  of  duty,  than  in  ordinary  merchandise  : — 


CASH  DUTIES  RECEIVED  AT  NEW  YORK  FOR  FOUR  MONTHS  FROM  JANUARY  IST. 


18§1. 

Ist  three  months.  $9,296,267  80 
In  April 2,604,640  16 


18i2. 

$7,617,887  72 
2,447,634  07 


18§S. 

$11,126,601  47 
8,348,262  14 


18i4. 

$10,878,699  81 
8,168,490  21 


Total. 


11,799,897  46 


10,066,621  79  14,478,768  61 


14,042,189  62 


The  receipts  of  foreign  dry  goods  have  been  comparatively  larger  than  the 
imports  of  general  merchandise,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  summary : — 
VOL.  XXIV. NO.  VI.  46 
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nrPORTB  OP  FORKION  X>ET  GOODS  AT  inTT  YORK  FOE  THE  MONTH  OP  APRII.. 


ENTERED  FOR  CONSUMPTION. 


Manufactures  of  wool; 

Manufactures  of  cotton 

Manufactures  of  silk 

Manufactures  of  flax 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 

mi 

$918,680 

698,767 

1,281,669 

569,399 

269,466 

18». 

$762,080 

768,902 

999,803 

604,499 

291,088 

18§t. 

$1,421,906 

921,810 

2,104,616 

609,780 

522,563 

18M. 

$1,696,666 

1,098,746 

2,204,071 

666,177 

467,840 

ToUl 

JS.1 27,861 

«8, 425, 767 

$5,580,174 

$6,138,000 

WITHDRAWN  FROM  WAREHOUSE. 

Manufactures  of  wool 

Manufactures  of  cotton 

Manufactures  of  silk 

Manufactures  of  flax 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 

$117,081 

140,401 

104,786 

68,138 

50,262 

$149,662 

144,867 

165,249 

76,829 

56,664 

$96,484 

100,071 

100,671 

16,228 

49,024 

$167,963 

167,010 

148,412 

58,788 

82,948 

Total  withdrawn 

Add  entered  for  consumption  .... 

$480,667 

8,727,861 

$681,661 

8,426,767 

$862,478 

6,680,174 

$665,066 

6,188,000 

Total  thrown  upon  the  market . 

$4,308,418 

$4,007,328 

$5,942,662 

$6,698,066 

ENTERED  FOR  WAREHOUSING. 

Manufactures  of  wool 

Manufactures  of  cotton  . . . . 

Manufactures  of  silk 

Manufactures  of  flax 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 

. $142,721 

. 105,873 

136,904 
69,928 
. 24,487 

$121,917 

80,984 

203,844 

48.191 

45,801 

$218,942 

120,166 

144,813 

66,820 

60,929 

$394,431 

235,881 

865,606 

86,697 

36,961 

Total 

Add  entered  for  consumption 

. $468,908 

. 8,727,861 

$499,707 

8,426,767 

$695,670 

6,680,174 

$1,116,816 

6,138,000 

Total  entered  at  the  port .... 

. $4,196,769 

$3,926,474 

$6,175,844 

$7,249,816 

From  the  above  it  appears  that  the  amount  thrown  upon  the  market,  as  well 
as  the  total  entered  at  the  port,  are  both  larger,  showing  that  there  has  been  an 
anxiety  among,  receivers  to  dispose  of  their  stock,  and  to  go  out  of  the  season 
with  clean  lofts.  We  also  annex  a summary  of  the  imports  of  this  class  since 
January  1st: — 

IMPORTS  OF  FOREIGN  DRY  GOODS  AT  NEW  YORK  FOR  FOUR  MONTHS,  FROM  JANUARY  IST. 
ENTERED  FOR  CONSUMPTION. 

18§l.  18SS.  18SI.  ISM. 

Manufactures  of  wool $4, 926, *776  14,191,664  17.468,666  16,602,680 


Manufactures  of  cotton 6,118,089  4,017,916  6,888,482  7,209.482 

Manufactures  of  silk 9,878,017  7,688,189  11,894,968  11,123,062 

Manufactures  of  flax 8,022,182  2,879,782  8,441,942  8,076,409 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 1,618,888  1,611,726  2,298,223  2,409,563 


Total 124,064,042  $19,889,177  $81,442,266  $80,421,126 

WITHDRAWN  FROM  WAREHOUSE. 

Manufactures  of  wool $897,586  $709,026  $416,224  $1,001,620 

Manufactures  of  cotton 769,411  966,828  526,591  1,416,409 

Manufactures  of  silk 471,812  1,024,983  592,479  1,208,485 

Manufactures  of  flax 803,342  626,794  107,840  472,721 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 192,052  192,619  192,161  178,165 


Total $2,188,703  $8,418,700  $1,838,295  $4,277,400 


Add  entered  for  consumption. . . . 24,064,042  19,880,177  81,442,266  80,421,126 

Total  thrown  on  the  market.  $26,197,746  $28,257,877  $88,275,661  $84,698,626 
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1851.  \m,  18SI.  18§4. 

Manofactores  of  wool $481,814  $573,699  $588,234  $1,060,818 

Maoufactures  of  cotton 671.786  496,554  541,287  1,184,896 

Manufactures  of  silk 749,619  1,823.201  719,084  1,207,785 

Manufactures  of  flax 268,479  161,192  111,554  855,856 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 180,803  168,150  178,200  106,960 


Total $», 846,951  $2,722,796  $2,138,409  $8,915,810 


Add  entered  for  consumption, .. . 24,064,042  19,839,177  81,442,266  30,421,126 

Total  entered  at  the  port .. . $26,410,993  $22,561,978  $83,580,675  $34,886,486 

The  difference  as  compared  with  last  year  is  not  large,  bnt  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  imports  of  last  year  reached  an  unprecedented  amount,  and  that  a 
large  decline  was  confidently  anticipated  for  the  current  year. 

The  exports  of  domestic  produce  from  New  York  to  foreign  ports,  which  had 
been  in  comparative  excess  since  June,  1853,  show  a falling  oflf  in  April,  owing 
to  the  limited  stock  on  the  seaboard,  which  has  prevented  shipments.  The  ex- 
ports of  specie  have  increased.  The  total  exports  from  New  York  to  foreign 
ports  for  April,  exclusive  of  specie,  are  $866,054  less  than  April,  1853,  $278,896 
greater  than  for  April,  1852,  and  about  the  same  as  for  April,  1851.  We  annex 
a comparative  summary : — 


EXPORTS  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  FORSIOIf  PORTS  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  APRIL. 


Domestic  produce 

Foreign  merchandise  (free) 

Foreign  merchandise  (dutiable).. . 
Specie 

Total  exports 

Total,  exclusive  of  specie 


1851. 

1851. 

$4,561,770 

$4,244,044 

69,904 

67,719 

820,981 

853,262 

*8,482,182 

200,266 

$8,424,837 

$4,865,291 

4,942,655 

4,665,026 

1853. 

1854. 

tS, 178, 471 

$4,678,693 

208,708 

126,717 

422,796 

289,511 

767,065 

8,474,526 

$6,677,030 

$8,418,446 

5,809,975 

4,948,921 

The  comparison  with  the  same  month  of  1851,  it  will  be  seen,  shows  but  little 
difference  in  any  of  the  items.  The  exports  from  New  York  to  foreign  ports 
(exclusive  of  specie)  since  January  1st,  are  5,081,457  larger  than  for  the  corres- 
ponding four  months  of  last  year,  $6,774,645  larger  than  for  the  same  time  in 
1852,  and  $6,950,608  larger  than  for  the  same  time  in  1851.  The  exports  of 
specie  since  January  1st,  although  twice  as  large  as  for  the  same  period  of  last 
year,  are  only  about  the  same  as  in  1852,  aqd  less  than  in  1851.  The  following 
is  a complete  summary : — 


EXPORTS  FROM  MEW  TORE  TO  FOREION  FORTS  FOR  FOUR  MONTHS,  FROM  JAMUART  IST. 

1851.  1852.  1851.  18§4. 

Domestic  produce $14,276,498  $14,329,528  $16,199,107  $20,846,680 

Foreign  merchandise  (free) 201,589  288,901  844,211  451,866 

Foreign  merchandise  (dutiable). ..  1,855,437  1.891,008  1,159,307  1,485,586 

Specie 8,125,018  7,232,761  8,228,238  7,866,068 


Total  exports $23,958,487  $23,242,198  $20,980,868  $80,150,140 

Total,  exclusive  of  specie 15,888,474  16,009,437  17,702,625  22,784,082 

Had  the  stock  of  domestic  produce  which  reached  the  seaboard  before  the  close 
of  navigation  been  sufficient,  after  the  supply  of  the  home-trade,  to  have  left  a 
larger  surplus  for  shipment,  the  increase  in  the  exports  would  have  been  still 
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greater.  We  have  compiled  a monthly  summary  of  the  shipments  of  domestic 
produce  since  the  comparative  increase  commenced  in  June,  1853,  which  will  be 
found  very  interesting : — 

sxFoaTS  or  j>omsno  froduok  from  new  tork  to  foreion  ports. 


18§0-I.  1851-2.  18SI-J.  1851-4. 

June $8,971,207  $8,778,289  $8,666,869  $5,057,229 

July 8,674;260  8,188,027  2,965,642  4,882,957 

August 4,937,893  3,269,591  2,340,820  4,540,888 

September 4,844,674  2,593,986  8,289,429  5^79,088 

October 4,661,742  2,702,382  8,497,874  5,459,401 

November 8,677,667  2,461,511  8,629,447  7,489,987 

December 8,444,618  2,612,486  2,947,848  7.166,832 

January 8,162,744  2,419,296  2,990.624  6,804,208 

February 2,685,786  8,862,948  8,825,006  6,400.924 

March 8,976,198  4,813,246  4,705.007  6,562,810 

AprU 4,661,770  4,244,044  6,178,471  4,578,693 

Total $48,287,844  $34,816,768  $38,886,486  $61,022,467 


The  above  shows  an  increase  of  $22,686,021  in  the  shipments  of  produce  from 
New  York  since  June,  as  compared  with  the  same  time  of  the  previous  year — 
$26,206,704  as  compared  with  the  same  time  in  1851-2 — and  $17,734,613  over 
the  very  large  total  for  the  same  time  in  1850-1.  We  annex  a comparative  state- 
ment of  the  shipments  of  some  of  the  leading  articles  of  produce  from  New  York 
to  foreign  ports  from  January  1st  to  May  20th  in  this  and  the  last  year: — 


REPORTS  FROK  NEW  TORK  TO  FOREION  PORTS  OF  CERTAIN  LEADING  ARTICLES  OF 
DOMESTIC  PRODUCE,  FROM  JANUART  IST  TO  MAT  20TH: — 


ISiS. 

18$4. 

Ashes — pots. . . ....bbls 

2,864 

1,944 

pearls 

453 

241 

Beeswax lbs 

07,606 

79,668 

Breadsiuffs — 

Wheat  flour. . . .bbls 

688,876 

618,877 

Rye  flour 

1,167 

6,855 

Corn  meal 

19,095 

83,726 

Wheat .bush 

949,0241,066,116 

Rye 

815,158 

Cats 

28,626 

11,508 

Barley 

Corn 

509,646  1,926,880 

Candles — mold . ..boxes 

88,417 

22,154 

sperm 

2,258 

2,740 

Coal tons 

18,982 

18,260 

Cotton .bales 

109,847 

114,866 

H»y 

1,606 

1,648 

Hops 

100 

404 

1851.  1854. 

Naval  stores bbls  148,340  242.681 

Oils— whale galls  196,887  86.566 

sperm 249,019  179,276 

lard 10,696  18,650 

linseed 8,637  1,640 

Provisions — 

Pork bbls  80,064  83,841 

Beef 26.905  29,820 

Cut  meats. ....  ..Ib82,806, 660 8,359,855 

Butter 666,784  976.856 

Cheese 1.880,677  688.916 

Lard 8,106,769  6,481,865 

Rice.. -tree  6,857  18,656 

Tallow Jbs  667,4461,488,527 

Tobacco,  crude ....  pkgs  9,298  1 5,948 

Do.,  manutactured . .Ibs2, 851,982  1,227,627 
Whalebone 1,100,971  474,002 


This  shows  a falling  off  in  the  shipments  of  wheat  floor,  owing  to  the  high 
prices  and  scarcity  which  have  prevailed  at  the  seaboard  during  the  last  few 
months.  The  exports  of  Indian  com  have  increased  more  than  200  per  cent,  and 
the  quantity  of  provisions  shipped  has  also  been  greater — the  total  of  cut  meats 
(chiefly  bacon)  being  8,359,855  lbs.  against  2,806,660  lbs.  for  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year.  The  exports  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  especially  from 
New  Orleans,  which  showed  a large  decline  for  the  latter  half  of  1853,  have  large- 
ly increased  since  January  Ist,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  comparison : — 
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BXP0RT8  FROV  KRW  ORLBAK8  TO  FORKION  PORTS  FOR  THREE  MONTHS  FROM  JANUARY  IST. 

Domestic  prodooe.  Foreign  prodooe. 


18§l.  18S4.  18§}.  18S4. 

In  American  vessels 111,862,982  $17,090,068  $149,173  $49,068 

In  foreign  vessels 7,651,776  7,702,628  80,620  7,841 


Total: $19,614,707  $24,792,696  $179,698  $66,909 


Total  exports  for  three  months,  1864 $24,869,606 

Total  exports  for  three  months,  1863 19,694,400 


Increase  this  year $6,166,106 

If  a corresponding  increase  has  been  realized  from  other  ports,  (and  we  think 
this  may  be  safely  reckoned  upon,  from  the  large  shipments  of  grain  and  flour 
taken  from  Southern  Atlantic  ports,)  the  exports  for  the  fiscal  year  1853>-54  will 
be  swelled  beyond  all  former  precedent. 


THE  HEW  TORE  COTTOff  MARKET 

FOR  THE  MONTH  ENDING  MAT  16. 

rRtPAEID  FOR  THE  MIRCBANT8*  XAOAZINI  BY  DBLHORIf  fc  PRBDRRICKtON,  BROERRS, 

148  PEARL  STREET,  MEW  YORK. 

Cotton  has  varied  but  little  in  price  during  the  past  month.  The  demand  has  been 
steady,  and  holders  on  the  whole  have  offered  freely.  The  low  grades  have  attracted 
little  or  no  attention,  from  their  abundance,  the  principal  demand  being  for  middling 
qualities  and  above.  The  finer  grades  continue  scarce,  and  are  held  above  the  views 
of  shippers  ; our  own  spinners  in  the  purchase  of  same  are  compelled  to  pay  greatly 
above  the  quoted  rates. 

The  business  of  the  first  week  of  the  month  under  review  exceeded  2,000  bales 
per  day,  at  an  advance  of  |c.  per  lb.  on  the  previous  week.  The  foreign  advices  be- 
ing of  a favorable  character,  and  confirmatory  frost  accounts  from  various  sections  of 
the  South,  tended  to  the  above  elevation  in  prices,  which  were  firmly  maiotained 
throughout  the  week,  with  the  following  sales: — 

Export bales.  8,848  I Speculation bales.  8,260 

Home  use 8,810  | In  transitu. 2,709 


Total  sales  during  the  week 12,627 


PRICES  ADOPTED  APRIL  24tH  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING  QUALITIES: — 


Ordinary 

Middling  . . . . 
Middling  fair . 
Fair 


Upland. 

8 

H 

lOi 

11 


Florida. 

8 

lOf 

Hi 


Mobile. 

8 

10$ 

Hi 


O.  k,  Texas. 
8 

n 

11 

12$ 


For  the  week  ending  May  Ist  the  demand  somewhat  moderated,  and  prices  were 
reduced  a shade  on  all  grades  ; the  market  throughout  the  week  was  well  supplied 
and  holders  disposed  to  sell.  The  Arabia’s  advices,  received  this  week,  were  favor- 
ably construed.  Politics  looked  brighter,  money  easy,  and  many  of  the  English  spin- 
ners commencing  the  cotton  sail  cloth  manufacture,  gave  hopes  that  the  consumption 
of  the  staple  would  increase.  The  prospect  here,  however,  was  clouded  by  the  ap- 
prehension of  a decline  to  be  received  in  answer  to  ours,  and  the  week  closed  dull, 
with  the  following  sales  and  quotations : — 


Export ..bales.  2,990  Speculation bales.  1,170 

Home  use 2,814  In  transitu 1,481 


Total  sales  during  the  week 


7,906 
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PEI0S8  ADOPTED  MAT  IST  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING  QUALITIES: — 

Upland.  Florida.  Mobile.  N.O.fr  Texas. 


Ordinary 8 8 8 8 

Middling 9 9^  9^  9| 

Middling  fair 10^  loj  lOf  11 

Fair 11 J 11  11^  12 


The  depression  noticed  above  continned  through  the  following  Week,  without  any 
material  change  in  pricea  The  operations  were  principally  on  spinners’  and  specu- 
lators' accounts,  the  demand  for  export  being  lessened  by  the  withdrawal  of  orders 
and  decreased  limits  on  advances  from  abroad.  The  quotations  below  were  obtained 
for  a strict  classification,  but  mixed  lists  were  unsalable  unless  at  a decline  of  about 
ic.  a ^c.  per  lb. 


Export 

1,313  1 

Speculation 

bales. 

2,107 

Home  use  . . . . 

3,138  1 

In  transitu 

324 

Total  sales  during  the  week . 

6,877 

PRICES 

ADOPTED  MAT  8tH  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING 
UpUnd.  Florida. 

VARisnEs 

Mobile. 

K.  O.  k.  Teas. 

Ordinary 

> • . • 

7f  7f 

n 

n 

Middling 

> • • • 

9 9 

H 

H 

Middling  fair.. 

. . . • 

lOf  lOf 

lOf 

11 

Fair 

. . . . 

11  Ilf 

Ilf 

12i 

The  week  ending  May  15th  witnessed  a revival  of  a demand  from  all  parties.  Our 
own  manufacturers  took  to  the  extent  of  4,616  bales,  mostly  of  grades  above  good 
middling.  Their  purchases  of  lower  grades  are  very  small.  The  high  price  of  labor, 
and  the  imperfections  of  our  machinery,  require  a much  better  article  of  cotton  to  pro- 
duce the  same  quantity  and  quality  of  yam  than  is  necessary  on  the  other  side.  Prices 
gradually  hardened  during  the  week,  and  at  the  close  an  advance  of  ^ per  lb.  was  ob- 
servable on  all  grades — ^holders  offering  their  stocks  sparingly,  especially  Uie  better 
grades,  which  were  only  obtainable  at  outside  figures.  The  market  closed  firm,  at  the 
following  quotations : — 

Export balea  8,985  I Speculation bales.  1,514 

Home  use 4,616  | In  transitu 1,289 

Total  sales  during  the  week 11,404 

PRICES  ADOPTED  MAT  15TH  FOR  THR  FOLLOWING  QUALITIES: — 

Upland.  Fl<»r{dB.  Mobile.  N.O.  Sc  Texas. 


Ordinary 7^  7^  7f 

Middling 9i  H 9f  9i 

Middling  fair lo}  lOf  11  Ilf 

Fair Ilf  Ilf  Ilf  12f 


The  following  is  from  our  “ Cotton  RrporC'  prepared  for  the  steamer  of  the  13  th 
instant : — 

Crop  Prospects.  The  probable  extent  of  last  year's  crop  is  lost  eight  of  in  the  in- 
terest manifested  in  regard  to  the  growing  one.  From  all  sections  of  the  cotton-grow- 
ing districts,  and  from  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  Apalachicola,  and  Savannah,  the  com- 
plaints are  numerous  and  well  founded^  of  the  damage  done  to  the  cropland  the  un- 
Beasonableness  of  the  weather  is  the  tenor  of  all  lettere  to  the  latest  mail  dates.  The 
frosts  of  the  17th  and  18th  of  April  have  been  followed  by  extremely  cold  weather  to 
the  end  of  the  month.  The  damage  done  to  cotton  in  many  districts  is  such  that  plant- 
ers have  decided  in  most  cases  to  plant  com  instead. 

Cotton  seed  for  replanting  is  likewise  scarce  in  many  places,  and  the  prospect  for 
^e  supply  of  cotton  out  of  the  growing  crop  is  anything  but  encouraging,  following  as 
it  does  our  present  deficient  receipts  of  496,000  bales,  as  compared  with  last  year. 
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CORPORATED  WEALTH  IE  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  TORE. 

VALUE  OF  FEOPEETT  AND  TAXES  OF  STOCK  COMPANIES  IN  NSW  TORE  OITT. 

In  the  MerckanU  Magazine  for  May,  1854,  (VoL  xxx..  No.  y.,)  we  published  a state- 
ment of  the  relative  value  of  the  real  and  personal  property  in  each  Ward  of  the  City 
of  New  York  in  the  years  1852  and  1858,  derived  from  the  report  of  Hon.  A.  C.  Flagg, 
City  Controller.  We  now  give,  from  the  same  official  source,  a statement  of  the  mon- 
eyed or  stock  corporations  in  the  City  of  New  York,  deriving  an  income  from  their 


capital,  showing  the  name  of  each  company,  the  amount  of  personal  and  real  estate, 
the  total  valuation,  and  the  amount  of  tax  levied  on  each  company  in  July,  1853 ; — 


PersoDal  estate. 

Real  estate. 

Tut*l  valuat*o. 

Am*t  tax. 

Bank  of  North  America 

$889,749 

$90,000 

1979.749 

$12,092  78 

Merchants*  Bank 

1.876,162 

115,000 

1,491,152 

18,404  8$ 

Manhattan  Company 

1,705,588 

719,862 

120.000 

1.825,588 

22,632  64 

National  Bank 

58,000 

777,862 

9,600  90 

Union  Bank 

875,000 

90,000 

965,000 

11,919  70 

Bank  of  Commerce 

4,890,000 

110,000 

5,000,000 

61,718  49 

Metropolitan  Bank 

1,804,803 

200,000 

2,004,803 

1,485,680 

24,744  68 

Bank  of  the  Republic 

1,826,680 

160,000 

18,336  05 

Mechanics’  Banlung  Association . . . 

593,408 

58,000 

646,403 

7,978  84 

St  Nicholas  Bank 

440,000 

60,000 

600,000 

6,171  34 

Mechanics’  Bank 

1,338,330 

90,000 

1,428,380 

17,629  44 

Bank  of  the  State  of  New  York. . . 

1,867,625 

115,000 

1.982,625 

24,470  94 

New  York  Gas  Company 

243.654 

565.800 

799,464 

9,867  28 

Corn  Exchange  Bank 

436,000 

62,000 

498,000 

6,146  64 

Hanover  Bank 

915,426 

50,000 

965,426 

11,915  95 

Dock  Company 

45,000 

46,000 

555  40 

Phoenix  Bank 

1,103,274 

96,000 

1,199,274 

14,802  26 

Sun  Mutual  Insurance  Company  . • 

881,894 

160,000 

981,894 

12.119  21 

Atlantic  Insurance  Co 

732,552 

260,000 

982,552 

12,127  31 

Merchants’  Exchange  Co 

800,000 

800,000 

9,874  1« 

Eagle  Fire  Insurance  Co 

233,850 

61,588 

295,483 

3,646  42 

New  York  da  

163,346 

88,000 

201,846 

2,485  16 

Howard  da  

175,413 

60,000 

285,413 

2,905  62 

Knickerbocker  do.  

229,211 

48,000 

277,211 

8,421  51 

New  York  Life  and  Trust  Co«. . . . 

917,582 

96,000 

1,018,682 

llfilO  38 

City  Bank • . 

720,000 

80,000 

800,000 

9,874  26 

Bank  of  New  York 

1,229,200 

240,000 

1,469,200 

18,183  87 

Bank  of  America 

1,777,000 

130.000 

1,907,000 

23,537  62 

Continental  Bank 

Suflfolk  Bank 

643,980 

100,000 

1,499,600 

648,980 

100,000 

1,499,500 

7,948  44 
1,284  27 
IB, 507  87 

American  Exchange  Bank 

Leather  Manufacturers’  Bank 

Marine  Bank.^ 

596,935 

430,000 

836,050 

696,935 

480.000 

336,050 

7,367  78 
5,307  86 
4,147  75 

East  River  Bank 

Peter  Cooper  Insurance  Co. 

150,000 

. 

150,000 

1,651  40 

Howard  Life  Insurance  Co 

110.000 

110,000 

1,357  69 

N.  Y.  Printing  A Dyeing  Establish . 

33,663 

38,663 

416  48 

Spring  Valley  Shot  and  Lead  Co.. 

20,000 

23,000 

43,000 

400  65 

Broadway  Bank 

Chemical  “ 

451,675 

140,000 

691,676 

7,302  84 

248,000 

65,000 

808,000 

8,789  82 

Ocean  “ 

926,798 

70.000 

996,798 

12,290  81 

North  River  Bank 

570,502 

80,000 

650,502 

8.028  94 

Merchants’  Exchange  Bank 

1,165,952 

60,000 

1,225,952 

15,231  55 

Grocers’  Bank 

275,642 

16,500 

292,142 

3,605  80 

Irving  Bank 

258,808 

41,000 

299,803 

8,700  42 

Central  Bank 

270,000 

270,000 

8,832  62 

New  York  Exchange  Co 

180,000 

180,000 

1,604  55 
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Personal  estate. 

1 

1 

Totn  valoat'D. 

Anl  tax. 

North  River  Ins.  Co 

835,200 

14,000 

849,200 

4,810 

06 

Mercbauta’  “ 

200,000 

200,000 

2,468 

54 

Irving  “ 

200.000 

200,000 

8,468 

64 

Columbia  “ 

200,000 

200,000 

2,468 

64 

Park  Fire  “ 

200,000 

200,000 

2,468 

64 

New  Amsterdam  Insurance  Co.. . . 

200,000 

200,000 

2,468 

64 

U.  S.  Mail  Steamship  Co 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

12,842 

70 

Hudson  River  Railroad  Co 

135,000 

600.000 

686,000 

7,816 

24 

Harlem  Railroad 

55.000 

275,000 

830,000 

4,078 

04 

Sixth  Avenue  Railroad 

618,086 

618,086 

7,667 

14 

Croton  Manufacturing  Co 

5,050 

6,050 

62 

88 

Hoboken  Ferry  Co 

20,000 

20,000 

246 

65 

Newark  Ferry  Co.. 

7,600 

7,500 

92 

67 

Chatham  Bank. 

336,045 

60,000 

396,946 

4,899 

36 

Tradesmen’s  Bank 

375,600 

24,000 

899,600 

4,932 

18 

Roosevelt  and  Bridge  St  Ferry  Ca 

120,000 

• 

120,000 

1,481 

12 

Astor  Fire  Insurance  Co.. . . . ^ . 

150,000 

160,000 

1,861 

40 

American  Institute 

60,000 

60,000 

617 

13 

Bank  of  the  Commonwealth 

750.000 

750,000 

9,257 

02 

Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Ca. . 

212,716 

212,716 

2,625 

47 

Ocean  Steam  Navigation  Co. 

601.360 

601,860 

7.422 

40 

Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co. 

600,000 

600,000 

6,171 

85 

N.  Y.  and  Liverpool  Steamship  Co. 

2,600,000 

2,500,000 

80,856 

75 

N.  Y.  and  Virginia  “ 

205,850 

205,860 

2,540 

74 

N.  Y.  and  CalUbmia  “ 

258,000 

268,000 

8,184 

41 

Empire  Stone  Dressing  Co 

270,000 

270,000 

8,882 

52 

N.  Y.  and  Havre  Steam  Nav.  Co. . 

681,000 

681,000 

8,405 

87 

Thompson  h Livingston’s  Express. 

2,600 

2,600 

SO 

85 

American  Express  Ca 

8,000 

8,000 

37 

02 

Adams’  Express  Co 

4,000 

4,000 

49 

ST 

Union  India  Rubber  Co 

260,000 

250,000 

3,085 

67 

N.  Y.  Floating  Derrick  Co 

60,000 

60,000 

740 

66 

jEtna  Fire  Ins.  Co.. 

200,000 

200,000 

2,468 

64 

City  “ 

210,000 

210,000 

2,591 

96 

East  River  **  

160,000 

150,000 

1,851 

40 

Farmers’  Loan  and  Trust  Co 

932,678 

410,000 

1,842,678 

16,544 

87 

Firemen’s  Insurance  Co 

204.000 

204,000 

2,617 

91 

Jefferson  “ 

188,010 

188,010 

2,820 

64 

Manhattan  “ 

250,000 

250.000 

8,086 

67 

National  “ ......  ... 

106,279 

106,279 

1,311 

77 

N.  Y.  Equitable  “ 

210,000 

210,000 

2A91 

96 

N.  Y.  Mutual  “ 

350.000 

860,000 

4,819 

94 

North  American  “ 

247.694 

247,694 

8,057 

21 

United  States  “ 

250,000 

250,000 

8,086 

67 

Union  Mutual  “ 

221,640 

221,540 

2,734 

39 

Commercial  “ 

200,000 

200,000 

2.468 

64 

Grocers’  “ 

200,000 

200,000 

2,468 

54 

Empire  City  **  

200.000 

200,000 

2,468 

64 

Washington  “ 

200,000 

200,000 

2,463 

54 

Niagara  “ 

200,000 

200,000 

2,468 

64 

Clinton  “ 

250.000 

250.000 

8,085 

67 

New  York  Life  “ 

250,000 

250,000 

8.085 

67 

Manhattan  **  

100,000 

100,000 

1,284 

27 

Hanover  “ 

150,000 

150,000 

1,851 

40 

Republic  “ 

150,000 

160,000 

1,851 

40 

Lafarge  **  . . 

160,000 

160.000 

1,851 

40 

Fire  A Inl’d  Mar.  “ . . .* 

160,000 

160,000 

1,861 

40 

Continental  **  

600,000 

600,000 

6,171 

85 

Home  “ 

600,000 

600,000 

6,171 

85 

New  York  City  “ 

600,000 

600,000 

6,171 

83 

New  England  Fire  and  Inland  Nav- 

igation Insurance  Co. 

200.000 

200,000 

2,468 

54 

American  Oil  Company 

46,000 

46,000 

665 

4t 
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Peraooal  estate.  Beal  estate.  TotU  valnat’o.  AmH  tax. 


N.  Y.  Oil  Lubricating  Man.  Co. . . . 

6,000 

6,000 

61  71 

United  States  Life  Ins.  Ca 

100,000 

100,000 

1,2S4  27 

Mercantile  Mutual  Insurance  Go.  • 

688,640 

688.640 

8,499  68 

General  “ “ “ 

260  000 

260,000 

8,085  67 

Astor  a « « 

350,000 

850.000 

4,819  94 
870  28 

Commercial  " “ “ 

80,000 

80,000 

Atlas  Mut.  and  Marine  Ins.  Co.. . . 

80,000 

80.000 

870  28 

Mutual  Life  lo&urance  Co. 

The  Association  for  the  Exhibition 

800,000 

800,000 

9,874  16 

of  Industry  of  all  Nations 

400,000 

400,000 

4,937  08 

Seventh  Ward  Bank 

462,087 

83,260 

496,837 

6,118  77 

Mercantile  **  

600,000 

600,000 

7,406  62 

Fulton  **  

688,000 

18,000 

606,000 

7,479  66 

Market  “ 

622,600 

622,600 

7,683  82 

Shoe  Leather  “ 

648,779 

648,779 

6,778  40 

Market  Insurance  Co 

200,000 

200,000 

2,468  64 

Union  Whitelead  Co 

20,000  , 

20,000 

246  85 

Saugerties  Whitelead  Co 

26,000 

898,821 

200,000 

26,000 

808  66 

Nassau  Bank 

898,321 

200,000 

4,854  64 
2,468  64 

Mercantile  Insurance  Co 

New  York  Oil  Manufacturing  Co. . 

272,600 

272,600 

8,363  88 

New  York  India  rubber  Co. 

60,000 

60,000 

617  18 

Brooklyn  Whitelead  Co 

76,000 

76,000 

926  70 

People  s Bank 

412.000 

160.000 

412.000 

160.000 

6,086  10 

People’s  Ins.  Co 

1,861  40 

Empire  City  Bank 

22:1,531 

223,631 

2,768  97 

Lorillard  Fire  Ins.  Co 

200,000 

200,000 

2,468  64 

Hamilton  **  

150,000 

160,000 

1,861  40 
1,861  40 

Lennox  “ 

160,000 

160,000 

Citizens’  Bank 

298,667 

46,000 

179,074 

843,667 

4,241  64 

N.  Y.  Steam  Sugar  Refining  Co.  .- 

230,000 

409,074 

6,049  07 

N.  Y.  Floating  Dry  Dock  Co. . . . 

200,000 

82,000 

282,000 

2,863  44 

Screw  Dock  Co 

69,000 

86,000 

94,000 

1,160  19 

Balance  Dry  Dock  Co 

76,000 

76,000 

926  70 

American  Cordage  Co 

81,700 

81,700 

1,008  88 

Broadway  Ins.  Co 

160,600 

47,000 

207,600 

2,661  18 

Pacific  Bank 

422,700 

200,000 

166,223 

422,700 

200,000 

178,228 

6,217  24 

Pacific  Ins.  Co 

2,468  64 
2,199  74 

Greenwich  Bank  

12,000 

Greenwich  Ins.  Co 

186,400 

7,600 

193,900 

2,393  24 

Dry  Dock  Co 

172,414 

143,700 

816,114 

8,903  41 

Mechanics’  and  Tradesmen’s  Bank . 

186,468 

10,0C0 

196,468 

2,424  81 

Mecb.  and  Tradesmen's  Ins.  Co. . . . 

200,000 

200,000 

2,468  62 

Butchers’  and  Drovers’  Bank 

640,000 

70,000 

610,000 

7,629  08 

Bowery  Fire  Ins.  Co 

800,000 

800,000 

8,702  81 

Bowery  Bank 

810,160 

86,000 

846,160 

4,260  07 

Stujve:4aDt  Ins.  Co 

200,000 

200,000 

2,468  64 

Manhattan  Gas  Co 

776,624 

20,000 

795,624 

9,820  14 

North  American  Gutta-percha  Co. 

43,600 

48,600 

636  90 

Knickerbocker  Bank 

266,818 

88,000 

293,818 

8,626  61 

St.  Nicholas  Ins.  Co 

160,000 

160,000 

1,861  40 

New  Haven  Railroad  Co 

188,000 

138,000 

1,703  29 

REGAPITUATION  OB  SUMMABT  STATEMBBT  OF  THE  ABOVE. 


The  total  of  personal  estate  is $66,928,417  63 

The  total  of  real  estate 6,665,407  00 

Total  valuation $73,583,824  68 

Total  amount  of  tax 897,735  46 


These  amounts  are  all  embraced  in  the  table  published  in  the  MerchanU  Magazine 
for  May,  1854,  voL  xxz.,  No.  5,  p.  608. 
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DEBT  ASD  nSAECES  OF  lEW  TORE  CITT. 

lo  the  Merchant  Magazine  for  March,  1864,  we  published  a tabular  statemeDt  of 
the  relative  value  of  the  real  and  personal  estate  in  the  city  and  county  of  New 
York,  as  assessed  in  1852  and  1863,  derived  from  the  annual  report  of  the  Controller, 
(Hox.  A.  C.  Flagg,)  of  the  receipts  and  'expenditures  of  the  corporation  of  the  city 
of  New  York  for  the  year  1853.  The  report  of  Mr.  Flagg  was  presented  in  the  Board 
of  Councilmen,  February  6th,  1854.  This  is  an  ably  and  faithfully  prepared  document. 
We  condense  from  the  report  the  subjoined  statement  of  the  debts  and  finances  of  the 
city : — 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  comoration,  daring  the  year  ending  on  the  Slst 
December,  1853,  exclusive  of  the  sinking  mnd  set  apart  fi>r  the  payment  of  the  debt, 
have  been  as  follows : — 

Expenditures  from  Jifnuary  1, 1853,  to  December  81, 1868 $7,927,740  00 

Eeceived  from  all  sources,  except  the  sinking  fund,  during  same  year  8,823,851  17 

Expenditures  less  Uian  receipts  896,110  29 

The  expenditures  and  receipts  on  account  of  the  city  government,  not  including 
trust  funds  or  the  siuking  fund,  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 1853,  have  been  as 
follows ; — 

Expenditures  for  the  support  of  the  city  government $3,311,741  04 

Beceipts  from  all  sources  except  taxation 150,694  98 

Balance  payable  from  taxation 3,161,046  06 

The  Sinking  Fund.  The  ordinances  of  the  common  council  of  New  York  dty 
have  established  separate  sinking  funds ; one  for  the  payment  of  interest,  and  another 
for  the  reimbursement  of  the  principal  of  the  city  debt  All  the  real  estate  belonging 
to  the  city,  and  the  revenue  derived  from  nearly  all  sources,  are  pledged  to  one  or  the 
other  of  these  funds.  This  leaves  the  current  annual  expenses  of  the  city  govern- 
ment to  be  supplied  mainly  by  direct  taxation. 

The  sums  received  and  expended  on  account  of  the  sinking  funds,  for  the  year  end- 


ing on  the  Slst  December,  1853,  have  been  as  follows : — 

Received  on  account  of  the  fund  for  the  redemption  of  the  city  debt  $929,988  12 
Balance  in  bank,  January  1,  1858  91,415  60 

1,021,403  72 

Paid  from  same  fund 601,827  72 

$419,576  00 

Received  on  account  of  the  fund  for  the  payment  of  interest  on  debt  $1,095,320  75 

Balance  in  treasury,  January  1,  1858 885,812  76 

1,481,141  61 

Paid  for  interest  on  the  city  debt,  invested,  Ac. 996,182  18 

Balance  in  treasury  January  2, 1864  484,959  38 

Grrr  Debt.  The  total  amount  of  the  city  debt  and  means  on  hand  for  its  payment 
is  as  follows : — 

The  debkon  the  1st  January,  1864 $18,960,866  00 

Stocks,  bonds,  mortgages,  and  cash  in  the  hands  of  commissioners. . 4,631,167  18 

Balance  unprovided  for 9,329,688  82 


In  addition  to  the  above  amount  of  debt,  money  has  been  borrowed  to  pay  off  an 
accumulation  of  liabilities,  commonly  called  a “ Floating  Debt,”  and  to  construct  pub- 
lic buildings,  and  piers  and  docks.  This  debt  is  to  be  paid  by  taxation,  at  the  rate  of 
fifty  thousand  dollars  each  year  from  1854  to  1876,  both  inclusive.  The  total  amount 
is  $950,000. 
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Total  opkeations  or  the  Tebasuet  in  1868.  locludiog  the  receipts  End  pay- 
nts  on  account  of  the  sinking  fund,  the  entire  operations  of  t]ie  treasury  for  the 
ar  are  as  follows : — 


Received  into  the  treasury $8,823,861  17 

Received  on  account  of  sinking  fund  for  payment  of  principal 929,988  12 

“ « a a interest 1,096,828  76 


Total 10,849,168  04 

Rxpenditurea $7,927,740  00 

**  on  account  of  sinking  food  for  payment  of  debt 601,827  72 

“ “ « “ interest...  996,182  18 


Total. 


9,626,749  90 


DEBT  OF  CINCIilNATI,  OHIO. 

The  total  expenditures  of  the  city  of  Cincinnafi  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  1, 
1864,  were  $476,000.  The  public  debt  amounts  to  $2,929,000,  of  which  $1,960,000 
consists  of  bonds  loaned  to  various  companies,  principal  and  interest  guarantied  to  be 
repaid  by  them.  The  debts  due  the  city  amount  to  $1,167,978. 

DEFT  or  CINCINNATI. 


Loan 

Loan 

Loan 

Little  Miami  Railroad  Company  .... 

4(  ((  M M 

Cincinnati,  and  W.  W.  Canal 

Cincinnati  Water  Works. 

it  U (( 

Floating  Debt 

Cincinnati  and  W.  W.  Canal 

Lafayette  Bank.. 

School  purposes. 

Purchase  of  lot 

Hillsborough  Railroad  Company  .... 
Hamilton  A Eaton  Railroaci  Company 
Covington  S Lexington  Railroad  Co  . 

Ohio  & Mississippi  Railroad  Co 

Cincinnati  Water  Works 

Floating  debt,  (consolidated) 


Interest. 


IQUTTVBb. 

per  cent 

Redeemable. 

Amoont 

6 

1885 

$40,000 

6 

1871 

100,000 

6 

1886 

80,000 

6 

1860-1866 

80,000 

6 

1880 

100,000 

6 

1865 

400,000 

6 

1865 

800,000 

6 

1895 

600,000 

6 

1897 

160,000 

6 

1897 

80,000 

6 

1865 

6,000 

6 

1886 

26,000 

6 

1870 

60,000 

6 

1880 

100,000 

6 

1881 

160,000 

6 - 

1881 

100,000 

6 

1882 

600,000 

6 

1900 

76,000 

6 

1900 

88,000 

$2,929,000 


At  five  per  cent $220,000 

At  six  jwr  cent 2,709,000 


DOMESTIC  EXCfliNGES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Hon.  James  GVtheie,  has  made  an  arrangement  by 
which  the  several  assistant  treasurers  and  depositaries  are  required  to  make  monthly 
reports  to  Uie  Treasury  Department,  as  to  the  finances  and  exchanges  at  their  respec- 
tive localities.  From  the  first  of  these  reports  the  following  table  has  been  compiled, 
showing  the  quotation  of  exchanges  on  the  Ist  of  April,  1864.  We  hope  to  be  able 
to  continue  to  give  from  these  reports  monthly  statements  of  the  same  kind.  From 
Baltimore,  Mobile,  and  Nashville,  the  reports  down  to  the  1st  of  April  were  not  com- 
plete, and  have,  therefore,  been  omitted.  We  are  indebted  to  the  Union  for  the 
present  statement. 
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COSSITION  OF  TAB  BAHK  OF  MONTREAL. 


BETOaX  OF  THE  ATEBAOE  AMOUNT  OF  UABILITIES  AND  ASSETS  OF  TBE  BANK  OF  HON- 
TREAL,  FROM  IST  SBFTEMBER,  1858,  TO  28tH  FEBROART,  1864. 


LIABILITIES. 

Promissorj  notes  in  circulation,  not  bearing  interest 
Bills  of  EEchange  a « ». 

Bills  and  notes  in  circulation,  bearing  interest. . . • 

Balances  due  to  other  banks 

Cash  deposits  not  bearing  interest 

Cash  deposits  bearing  interest 

Total  average  liabilities 


ASSETS. 

Coin  and  bullion 

Landed  or  other  property  of  the  bank 

Qovemment  securities a. 

Promissory  notes  or  bills  of  other  banks 

Balances  due  from  other  banks 

Notes  and  bills  discounted,  or  other  debts  due  to 
the  bank,  not  included  a^ve 

Total  average  of  assets 


September  30, 1853.  Feb.  S8ih,  1854. 
£1,062,372  17  £1,199,952  17 


21,251 

0 

28,938 

19 

407,682 

16 

429,782 

6 

106,880 

18 

159,840 

11 

1,661,687 

7 

1,818,614 

14 

£198,098 

18 

£276,726 

8 

88,421 

18 

88,421 

18 

1 • . 

8,000 

0 

85,816 

1 

65,255 

1 

476,885 

2 

270,880 

19 

2,042,714 

12 

2,866,607 

14 

2,719,486 

8 

8,010,892 

1 

The  pence  are  omitted  in  the  above  table,  for  convenience,  which  will  make  a slight 
variation  in  the  summing  up. 


LTABILITT  AND  RESOURCES  OF  BANKS  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

A TABLE  SHOWING  THE  PROPORTION  OF  THE  LIABILITT  AND  RESOURCES  OF  THE  SEVERAL 
BANKS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA  TO  THEIR  RESPSOTIVE  CAPITALS,  AS  PER 
STATEMENT  OF  FEBRUARY  IST,  1854:- 

0 

N w 

5a 


Circulation 48 

Net  profits 2 

Balances  due  banks  this  State. . 7 

Balances  due  banks  other  States  4 
Deposits,  <kc 14 

Specie....  8 

Real  estate 8 

Bills  of  banks  of  this  State  ....  8 

Bills  of  banks  of  other  States ... 
Balances  due  from  banks  of  this 

State 1 

Balances  due  from  banks  of  other 

States 1 

Discounts,  personal  security. .. . 74 
Discounts  on  pledges  of  its  own 

stock 

Discounts  on  pledges  of  other 

stocks 9 

Domestic  exchange 16 

Foreign  exchange 4 

Bonds 18 

Invested  in  stocks 18 

Suspended  debt  and  in  suit. ...  8 

Invested  in  every  other  way  ...  6 


m 

K3 

cj 

0 

0 

rr 

W.  R,  R. 
Bank 

p- 

.'I 

B 

O 

0 

0 

B 

FT 

1 

0 

} 

8 

NT 

s. 

00 

p 

onk  of 
Charleston. 

60 

44 

48 

60 

87 

68 

98 

8 

11 

5 

11 

6 

10 

4 

19 

8 

8 

, , 

6 

9 

2 

8 

29 

8 

, , 

8 

26 

6 

27 

80 

81 

46 

25 

18 

18 

9 

12 

12 

17 

2 

10 

22 

8 

2 

4 

7 

4 

1 

2 

4 

5 

4 

89 

7 

2 

6 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

4 

1 

• 

1 

2 

• 

2 

8 

4 

4 

1 

3 

. 

8 

9 

8 

28 

115 

84 

62 

72 

71 

. 43 

28 

1 

4 

1 

4 

1 

. . 

17 

4 

18 

8 

6 

1 

58 

44 

54 

98 

61 

83 

189 

6 

2 

, , 

6 

, , 

16 

8 

12 

8 

, , 

28 

7 

6 

18 

17 

1 

1 

8 

21 

10 

8 

4 

1 

1 

2 

21 

1 

. . 

. . 

e 

. , 

• • 
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Merchants*  Bnk. 
of  Cheraw.... 

Commercial  Bk. 
Colambla .... 

Planters*  B*nk  of 
Fairfield 

Bank  of  Chester. 

Bank  of 
Hambnrg .... 

Bank  of 
Newberry 

H 

P 

• rr 

Bank  of 

Camden 

OirculaUon 

182 

66 

189 

99 

200 

170 

103 

118 

Net  profits 

15 

8 

5 

8 

27 

4 

1 

10 

Balances  due  banks  this  State. 

1 

1 

, , 

, , 

, , 

2 

, , 

, , 

Balances  due  b*nks  other  States 

, , 

8 

4 

8 

4 

, , 

, , 

, , 

Deposits,  Ac 

4 

19 

24 

15 

12 

7 

7 

7 

Specie 

18 

12 

16 

82 

28 

8 

14 

11 

Real  estate 

6 

2 

. . 

. . 

5 

1 

, , 

1 

Bills  of  banks  of  this  State. . . . 

8 

1 

, , 

5 

1 

1 

2 

, , 

Bills  of  banka  of  other  States. . 
Balances  due  from  banks  of  this 

2 

•* 

• • 

8 

6 

•• 

•• 

• 

State 

12 

16 

9 

111 

18 

1 

Balances  due  from  banks  of 

• 

other  States 

5 

1 

8 

, , 

4 

2 

1 

18 

Discounts,  personal  security . . . 
Discounts  on  pledges  of  its  own 

80 

108 

58 

184 

46 

44 

22 

38 

stock 

Discounts  on  pledges  of  other 

16 

9 

• • 

•• 

6 

• • 

•• 

•• 

stocks 

, , 

2 

, , 

, , 

80 

1 

1 

2 

Domestic  exchange.... 

107 

67 

180 

29 

100 

148 

176 

18$ 

Foreign  exchange 

. . 

. . 

. . 

} • • 

. . 

. . 

. . 

, , ’ 

Bonds  

, , 

, , 

, , 

. , 

, , 

2 

Invested  in  stock 

, , 

, , 

, , 

20 

Suspended  debt  and  in  suit  . . . 

2 

8 

8 

• • 

3 

5 

5 

Invested  in  every  other  way  . . 

19 

• • 

1 

• • 

38 

67 

.. 

25 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGES. 


The  following  communication  on  the  par  of  exchange  between  the  United  States 
and  England,  is  taken  from  the  London  Economiit. 

The  present  method  of  calculating  the  exchange  upon  London,  in  the  United  States, 
Beems  to  me  to  be  a very  roundabout  process,  when  a very  simple  one  would  suffice. 
So  long  as  the  country  was  a dependency  of  Great  Britain,  or  conducted  its  traosac- 
tions  in  sterling  money,  the  mode  of  reckoning  the  exchange  by  a fluctuating  preminm 
was  right  enough  ; but  when  the  country  adopted  a currency  of  dollars,  and  made  the 
dollar  the  integer  of  account,  the  exchange  ought  surely  to  have  been  reckoned  from 
that  date  at  so  many  pence  to  the  dollar,  the  same  as  in  all  other  countries  that  have 
a dollar  currency. 

What  does  the  quotation  at  ^ew  York  of  “ exchange  on  London  8 premium  ” mean ! 
It  means  As.  2(1  sterling  per  dollar ; but  to  obtain  the  result  you  have  to  start  from 
the  nominal  par  of  exchange  of  $4  44  per  pound,  then  add  8 per  cent,  which  gives  a 
net  exchange  of  $4  80  per  pound,  which  is  equivalent  to  4s.  2d.  per  dollar.  How 
much  easier  it  would  be  to  call  it  As.  2d.  at  once  ? Have  the  Americans  any  substan- 
tial reason  for  retaining  the  present  method?  If  they  have  a pi^cular  penchant  for 
the  “ premium,*’  then  they  should  make  the  par  4s.  2d.,  which  is  tolerably  near  the 
intrinsic  par,  and  upon  which  a half-penny  per  dollar,  upwards  or  downwards,  is  ex- 
actly one  per  cent;  or  they  should  make  it  |6  per  pound,  which  is  nearer  the  intrin- 
sic par,  and  upon  which  5 cents,  upwards  or  downwards,  are  exactly  one  per  cent — 
a vast  improvement  upon  the  running  decimal  .044 1 

The  most  simple  process  in  the  calculation  of  the  value  of  sterling  bills  would  be 
to  quote  a certain  number  of  cents  per  pound  sterling,  viz : — 


Instead  of  8 per  cent  premium 


Si  « “ 

Si  « “ 

8|  “ 

9 « ** 


quote  4.80  per  pound. 
“ 4.81  « 

“ 4.82 

« 4.88  - 

“ 4.84  • 
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This  latter  is  about  the  yalue  of  the  pound  sterling  or  English  gold  sovereign. 

This  mode,  or  something  near  it,  is  adopted  with  other  European  bills.  For  instance, 
we  quote  6.20  on  Paris;  which  is  five  francs  twenty  centimes  in  Paris,  per  dollar 
pnia  in  New  York.  * 

On  Hamburgh  the  quotation  is  86|  to  86^,  which  is  so  many  cents  (U.  S,)  per  mare 
banco.  The  latter  is  money  of  account,  valued  at  IT^d.  sterling,  or  a fraction  over  86 
cents. 

The  same  rule  applied  to  quotations  and  calculations  of  sterling  bills  would  sim- 
plify the  matter  greatly. 


I^OE  OF  AN  INCONFERTIBLE  CfJRRENCT  IN  RUSSIA. 

It  is  said  that  the  Russian  government  have  determined  upon  an  issue  of  60,000,000 
of  paper  rouble  notes,  for  the  payment  of  the  war  expenses ; and  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  the  report  is  Substantially  true.  It  is,  morover,  in  accordance  with  the 
traditional  policy  of  Russia.  The  heavy  expenditure  which  was  incurred  in  the  wars 
in  which  she  was  engaged  daring  the  latter  part  of  the  last  and  the  commencement  of 
the  present  ceoturv,  was,  in  great  part,  met  in  the  same  way.  But  now  let  us  see  what 
formerly  happened  from  this  course  I The  value  of  the  rouble,  which  represents  a 
silver  coin,  varies  from  38d  to  40d  British  money,  according  to  the  exchanges.  In 
order  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  state  expenditure,  so  excessive  was  the  issue  of 
these  notes  in  former  times,  that  their  value  in  exchange  with  England  represented , 
not  88d,  but  sank  by  steady,  regular  gradation,  as  one  fresh  issue  succeeded  another, 
to  80d,  to  24d,  to  18d,  and  finally  to  10^,  and  for  many  years  the  rouble,  instead  of 
representing  an  intrinsic  value  of  8Sd  to  40d,  circulated  for  lO^d  to  ll^d.  But  the 
scheme  is  that  they  shall  be  inconvertible  as  formerly ; and  60,000,000  rouble  notes, 
about  £10,000,000,  are  to  be  added  to  the  present  circulation.  Of  course,  depreciation 
will  rapidly  take  place ; the  rouble  will  a^n  soon  come  to  represent,  in  the  place  of 
88d  or  40d,  only  80d,  or  less,  just  as  these  issues  may  be  made  in  excess. 

The  people  of  Russia,  of  course,  cannot  help  themselves.  From  the  moment  that 
Russia  adopts  this  step,  forei^  merchants  having  transactions  with  Russian  subjects, 
should  invariably  conduct  their  business  in  the  denomination  of  the  currency  of  their 
own  country,  in  place  of  that  of  Russia,  and  stipulate  to  be  paid  in  bills  upon  London, 
Paris,  or  Hamburg,  computed  accordingly.  No  matter  then  bow  low  the  exchange 
may  fall  in  Russia,  the  debtor  must  provide  whatever  number  of  roubles  is  required 
to  purchase  a bill  for  the  necessary  amount  expressed  in  the  stipulated  currency.  If, 
under  such  circumstances,  foreigners  trade  with  Russia  on  any  other  terms,  they  will 
be  subject  to  any  depreciation  which  may  happen  during  the  time  the  transaction  is 
in  progress,  or  before  they  obtain  payment  for  goods  consigned  to  that  country. — Zon- 
don  J^onmniit. 


INCREASE  OF  TAXABLE  PRORERtV  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  following  statement  which  we  extract  from  the  final  report  of  the  Board  of 
Revenue  Commissioners  for  Pennsylvania,  will  show  the  aggregate  increase  of  taxable 
property  returned  by  the  county  commissioners,  in  each  period  of  three  years  since 
1845,  and  the  amounts  added  to  such  property  by  the  successive  boards,  in  the  process 
of  equalization: — 


Increase  of  returns  from  1845  to  1848  142,875,828 

“ “ 1848  to  1861  29,868.871 

“ “ 1861  to  1854  86,827,892 

Amount  added  by  the  Board  of  1845  8,759,6*25 

” “ “ “ 1848  7,114,274 

« « .«  4.  1851  6,888,158 

“ “ • “ 1854  6,807,688 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  additions  made  by  each  Board  are  less  than  those  made  by 
the  preceding  one.  This  is  a natural  result,  supposing  the  adjustments  to  be  by  the 
operations  of  the  system  approaching  equality. 

The  whole  amount  of  taxable  property  is  now  581,870,454,  making  an  increase  in 
three  years  of  $40,871,625. 
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GALCULATIOIS  Iff  RBOiRD  TO  COUffTIffO  GOUI  COH. 

A writer  in  the  Boston  Journal  makes  the  followiog  corioos  calculations : — 

The  enormous  sum  of  1204,000,000  in  gold  has  been  received  at  the  mint  in  PhO- 
adelphia  from  California,  from  the  ^st  discovery  of  the  precious  metal  to  December 
1,  1853.  Now  in  order  to  give  some  idea  to  the  general  reader  of  the  immeM 
amount  of  $204,000,000, 1 will  merely  state  that  allowing  each  silver  dollar  to  weigh 
one  ounce  avoirdupois,  sixteen  to  the  pound,  the  weight  would  be  12,750,000  lbs.,  or 
6,375  tons,  allowing  2,000  lbs.  to  the  ton.  To  carry  this  weight  it  would  require 
6,375  wagons,  containing  a ton  each,  or  $32,000.  Now  suppose  each  vehicle,  drawn 
by  one  horse,  to  occupy  a space  of  25  feet,  they  would  extend  in  a continuous  line  a 
fraction  short  of  30  muee.  In  order  to  count  such  a vast  sum  of  money  as  this,  very 
few  persons  have  any  idea  of  the  time  it  would  require,  without  making  calculattoos 
to  that  effect.  Having  myself  asked  several  individuals  familiar  with  figures  how 
long  it  would  take  to  count  the  sum  above  mentioned,  they  have  so  widely  differed  in 
time  that  one  could  scarcely  repress  a smile  at  the  result  Now  to  ascertain  the  fact 
which  may  be  made  as  plain  as  A B 0,  we  will  suppose  a person  to  count  60  of  these 
silver  dollars  a minute,  3,600  an  hour,  48,200  a day  of  12  hours  each,  or  (Sundays  in- 
cluded) 15,768,000  a year.  I say,  to  count  this  stupendous  amount  of  money  in  ^ver 
dollars,  it  would  require  a fraction  short  of  18  years. 


THE  MOffEY  OF  CALCULATIOff  AffD  OF  COffSUAIPTIOff. 

The  currency  of  a country,  (says  our  cotemporary  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,)  and 
its  subdivisions,  ought  conveniently  to  subserve  two  ends — there  should  be  the  money 
of  calculation  and  the  money  of  consumption.  The  accountant  and  the  large  dealer 
wants  the  power  to  range  his  amounts  and  see  their  value  at  a glance,  and  the  deci- 
mal system  is  the  only  one  which  will  conveniently  answer  his  purposes.  The  people 
of  England  have  toiled  long  enough  over  the  multiplication-table  and  Cocker,  turning 
pounds  into  shillings  and  pence,  and  now  they  condescend  to  take  the  decimal  mone- 
tary notation  from  America.  Something  mote  is  wanted,  however,  than  mere  facility 
of  calculation.  The  consumer  naturally  in  his  transactions  subdivides  by  indefinite 
halving.  The  necessity  for  the  half  and  quarter  eagle,  and  the  half  quarter  and 
eighth  of  a dollar,  is  more  apparent  to  the  buyer  than  the  tenth  or  hundredth  fraetton 
of  the  gold  or  silver  unit ; it  attends  him  with  every  pound  and  half-pound,  bn^d 
and  half  bushel  he  purchases ; it  is  the  expression  of  a natural  want 


WHAT  ARB  COffSOLS? 

This  question,  which  it  is  barely  possible  every  young  man  who  reads  the  Mer- 
chants'  Magazine  may  not  understand,  is  thus  briefly  and  correctly  answered  by  our 
cotemporary  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal : — 

The  term  is  an  abbreviation  of  the  word  “ consolidated,”  and  to  explain  what  they 
are  it  is  only  necessary  to  state,  that  at  various  times  the  British  government  has 
borrowed  divers  sums  of  money,  paying  different  rates  of  interest ; that  occasionally 
the  stocks  issued  as  evidences  of  these  various  debts  have  been  taken  up  or  called  in, 
and  a new  stock  issued  in  their  stead,  payable  at  one  fixed  time,  and  bearing  one 
fixed  rate  of  interest : that  such  a stock  is  called  a consolidated  stcKk,  or  consm,  and 
to  distinguish  it  from  others  the  rate  of  interest  it  bears  is  generaUy  meotiooed — as 
three  per  cent  consols,  four  per  cent  consols,  Ac. 


SUPPRESSION  OF  SMAU  NOTES  Iff  YIRGIfflA. 

The  Legislature  of  Yirgina  has  passed  a law  prohibiting  the  circulation  of 
notes  in  that  State.  One  of  its  provisions  subjects  ^y  person  whose  name  appears 
on  the  face  of  any  note  of  less  denomination  than  five  dollars,  to  a penalty  five  times 
the  amount  of  the  note,  which  may  be  recovered  by  any  one  who  may  proceed  againsl 
the  person  appearing  to  be  the  issuer  of  the  note.  The  act  goes  into  operation  on  the 
first  of  June,  thus  giving  three  months  for  those  who  have  small  notes  in  ctrcolatioa 
to  withdraw  them. 
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JOURNAL  OF  INSURANCE. 


THE  HEW  EN6UJID  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURA5CE  COMPANY. 

The  tenth  annual  report  of  the  Directors  of  the  New  England  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Company,  which  we  gire  below,  will  be  re  id  with  interest  by  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  economy  of  life  insurance.  This  report  was  prepared  by  the  President^ 
the  Hon.  Jodob  Phillips,  whose  investigations  of  the  principles,  and  experience  in 
the  practical  workings  of  life  insurance,  are  doubtless  unsurpassed  by  any  individual 
in  this  country.  He  has  thoroughly  studied  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  and  has 
connected  with  him  in  the  direction  a body  of  men  whose  reputation  for  intelh'genoe 
and  integrity  stands  deservedly  high  in  the  community  in  which  they  reside.  The 
report  is  a model  of  its  kind,  and  exhibits  the  affiurs  of  the  institution  in  a most  satia- 
factory  light 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  we  regard  the  New  England  Mutual  Life  Insur* 
anoe  Company  as  one  of  the  few  which  are  entitled  to  the  confidence  of  the  public ; and 
if  circumstances  rendered  it  necessary  to  take  out  a policy  on  our  own  life,  for  the  ben- 
efit of  a family  or  to  secure  a creditor,  we  know  of  no  company  to  which  we  should 
apply  with  so  much  certainty  and  confidence  thkt  our  intentions  would  in  the  end  be 
realised.  This  report  exhibits  the  operations  of  the  company  for  the  ten  years  it  has 
been  in  existence,  and  furnishes  data  that  will  be  of  great  use  in  the  organisation  of 
similar  corporationa 

ABSTRAOT  OF  THB  BUSINESS  OF  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  IN8URAMOB  OOMPANT, 
DURING  THE  TEN  TEARS  ENDING  NOV.  SO,  1858. 

Amonut  at 

Policies  Amount  risk  at  the 

^Policies  termi-  f Amount  terml-  end  of  the  Premium  Premium 

Isaned.  nated.  Insured.  nated.  year.  received,  returned. 


1844 848^  8 1948,110  $2,000  $946,110  $28,499  .... 

1846 469  46  1,110,274  128,640  1,982,744  44,948  .... 

1846  486  92  986,226  182.740  2,786,229  68,400  $916 

1847  461  180  897,840  898,976  8,284,094  80,069  2,702 

1848  418  178  1,006,990  881,100  8,791,344  90,644  8,009 

1849  667  251  1,126,832  677,780  4,838,896  108,479  4,288 

1860  886  192  788,880  861,780  4,710,496  119,144  4,271 

1861  348  242  806,725  612,080  6,005.191  119,|74  8,806 

1862. 488  828  1,041,100  661,712  6.884,678  184,618  6,403 

1868 602  886  1,116,160  714,860  6,786,879  149,667  4,827 

Interest  Accnmn-  Per  cent- 
paid  on  lated  fund  iffeof  dis-  Amount 
Interest  guarantjr  at  end  of  iribullon  ofdistrlb- 

reoelved.  Losses.  Expenses.  fund.  each  year,  returned  utlon. 

on  prhim. 

1844 $2,198  $8,636  $18,626  

1846 4,169  $1,000  4,406  $2,600  68,869  

1846  7,894  17,900  8,031  8,600  1Q4,81S  

1847  11,876  11,000  7,120  ^4,600  170,389  

1848  18,888  82,100  7,188  8,600  228,995  20  $46,890 

1849  17,468  82,880  8,196  8,600  268,678  

1860  12,268  89,417  8,271  8,600  844,611  

1861  28,217  88,060  9,229  8.600  488,416  

1862  28.026  87,626  10,276  8,600  689,801  

1868 86,828  66,866  12,226  8,600  649,880  80  141,146 


* This  column  Includes  onW  those  policies  on  which  the  premium  has  been  paid ; others  mads 
out  but  not  taken t are  not  included, 
t PracUoDS  of  a dollar  In  the  above  aggregates  mnitted. 

X Extra  amount  paid  In  1849,  to  make  up  $1,000  deflcleoey  of  payment  of  interest  In  1847. 

VOL.  XJUL NO.  VI.  47 
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KErORT  or  TH£  DnSCTOBS  OF  THR  NEW  KNOLAND  MOTUAL  LITE  INSURANCE  OOMTANT 
TO  TBE  MEMBERS,  AT  THE  ANNUAL  MEETINO,  DEC.  12,  1858. 

This  com]^}r  having  now  been  id  operation  during  ten  years,  the  time  arrives  ibr 
the  second  distribution  of  its  surplus  funds ; and  members  will  naturally  desire  to  be 
informed  specifically  of  the  method  adopted  in  making  it.  By  the  charter,  and  accord* 
ing  to  the  fundamental  principle  of  such  a company,  the  distributioD  is  limited  to  the 
iurplus  remainiojg  after  reserving  a fund,  which,  all  necessary  expenses  being  deduct- 
ed, will  be  sufiScient,  with  the  net  future  premiums  on  the  existing  policies,  to  pay  all 
the  losses  that  will  accrue  on  these  policies.  "Whenever  a company  makes  an  exces- 
sive distribution,  it  thereby  not  merely  takes  a step  towards  insohrency,  but  in  fact  at 
the  time  actually  becomes  insolvent ; ibr  it  has  not  funds  suffident  to  meet  its  liabili- 
ties. It  does  not  follow  that  it  may  not  continue  for  a longer  or  shorter  period  to 
pay  its  losses  and  discharge  its  other  liabilities ; for  a corporation  or  partnership,  no 
less  than  an  individual,  may  continue  to  meet  its  engagements  a longer  or  shorter 
time  after  becoming  actually  iusolvent,  according  to  the  degree  to  which  its  managen 
Biay  deceive  themselves  or  others. 

The  first  and  great  question  which  eyery  member  will  ask  in  this  case  is,  **  What 
amount  of  funds  must  be  reserved  to  enable  the  company  to  meet  the  loes^  and  fu- 
ture incidental  liabilities  ou  its  existing  policies  ?**  In  other  words,  **  What  fond  is  it 
necessary  to  reserve  in  order  that  the  company  shall  not  be  rendered  actually  insol- 
vent by  makkig  a distribution— or  in  making  what  is  sometimes  deceptively  called 
* a dividend  of  profits  V " This  questioo  is  answered  by  ascertaining  whether  another 
company,  or  an  individual  of  adequate  responsibility,  could  afford  to  take  its  effects 
and  assume  its  liabilities. 

It  is  evident  that  the  future  premiums  to  which  it  is  entitled  by  its  policies  will 
net  be  sufficient  to  meet  its  liabilities,  if  it  has  been  in  operation  for  any  considerable 
time.  Suppose,  for  example,  a company  to  have  been  in  operation  for  twenty  yean. 
Take  the  case  of  an  assured  who  was  insured  for  bis  whole  life,  at  the  commence- 
ment, at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  for  the  usual  annual  premium  of  about  two  dollars 
for  one  hundred,  and  accordingly  is  now  forty-six,  when  the  usual  annual  premium 
for  a like  policy  is  about  four  dollars.  The  company  is  entitled  to  demand  of  him 
only  two  dollars  per  annum.  But,  admitting  him  still  to  be  a good  life,  they  could 
not  get  another  company  to  take  him  off  Uieir  hands  for  a leas  premium  tmui  four 
dollars  per  annum.  The  question  then  is,  what  is  the  present  value  of  a contract  of 
a person  forty-six  years  of  age,  to  pay  two  dollars  per  annum  during  his  life,  and 
what  is  the  value  of  a contract  of  the  same  person  to  pay  twice  that  sum  per  annum 
during  his  life,  and  it  is  evident  that  another  company  will  not  assume  his  policy  and 
agree  to  pay  his  representatives  one  hundred  dollars  at  his  decease,  unless  the  first 
underwriters  will  pay  them  the  difference  between  the  present  values  of  those  two 
annual  premiums.  This  sum  is,  therefore,  to  be  reeervea  for  this  policy  by  the  com- 
pany which  is  making  a distribution.  Accordingly,  in  estimating  the  amount  of  a 
distribu^n  of  surplus,  the  same  computation  is  to  be  made  upon  eve^  subrietiqg 
policy,  to  ascertain  the  resulting  amount  to  be  reserved  on  each ; and  if  this  ia  not 
done,  and  that  amount  is  not  reserved,  the  company  thereby  directly  renders  itself 
insolveut. 

It  is  to  be  kept  in  mind,  that  this  computation  should  be  made  upon  tbe  actual  rate 
of  premiums  for  insurance.  If  you  take  a table  of  mortality  and  compute  what  piree- 
ent  sum  put  at  interest  at  three,  four,  or  any  other  rate  per  cent,  will  amount  to  one 
hundred  dollars  at  the  probable  decease  of  a person  of  forty-six  years  of  age,  it  will 
be  less  than  that  which  is  necessary,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  a policy  upon  bis 
life  for  the  same  amount,  since  in  computing  premiums  of  insurance  a margin  must 
be  added  of  some  sixteen  to  twenty  per  cent  for  incidental  expenses  and  oontiogen- 
cies.  Distributions  are  understood  to  have  been  made,  in  some  instances,  without 
any  such  margin,  which  is,  in  fact,  propoeiog  to  assess  future  members  of  a company 
for  tbe  benefit  of  tbe  present  ones,  to  whom  the  distribution  is  made.  Tbe  computa- 
tion ought  evidently  to  be  made  upon  premiums  that  it  would  be  necessary  actually 
to  pay  for  re-insurance ; and  our  present  dbtributioo  is  so  computed,  as  was  also  iSie 
former  one. 

We  have  supposed  the  policy  on  which  the  computation  is  made  to  be  on  a good 
insurable  life,  for  one  of  the  same  age.  But  more  or  less  of  the  lives  in  a company 
shave  deteriorated  by  disease  and  infirmity  as  well  as  b^  age.  No  insuracce  company 
conducted  with  skill  and  prudence  would  take  all  the  risks  off  the  hands  of  another 
company  at  the  tabular  rates  for  good  lives.  It  will  be  seen,  accordingly,  that  we 
have  made  an  additional  reservation  on  this  account 
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Among  twentj'fonr  hondred  lives  dispersed  about  the  world  by  sea  and  land,  in  all 
climates,  it  is  probable  that  some  have  dropped,  of  whose  death  notice  has  not  been 
received  at  the  date  of  the  distribution,  and  this  probability  is  the  subject  of  an  esti- 
mated additional  reservation. 

Again,  though  the  net  funds  of  the  company,  represented  by  the  balance-sheet  to 
be  about  $660,000,  are  supposed  to  be  fully  equm  to  that  amount  at  their  present 
marketable  and  available  value,  yet  a future  depreciation  of  some  of  the  investmento 
is  possible,  for  which  an  allowance  is  made  in  the  present  distribution,  as  was  done  in 
the  former. 

Our  charter  provides  for  a reserved  guaranty  fund  to  replace  the  present  one  when 
paid  off  Reservations  were  made  in  1848  which  proved  to  be  equal  to  ooe-half  of 
this  fund,  and  the  additional  reservation  is  now  made  out  of  the  receipts  of  the  last 
five  years,  for  the  remaining  half  of  the  $60,000  constituting  that  fund. 

Those  members  who,  having  been  in  the  company  at  the  former  distribution,  con- 
tributed to  the  reservations  then  made  for  this  fund,  are,  by  the  charter  of  the  com- 
pany, entitled  to  a preference  on  the  income  of  that  reservation,  in  making  the  present 
distribution,  and  the  present  members  who  continue  to  be  such  at  the  next  one,  will 
be  entitled  to  a like  preference  on  the  income  of  the  same  fund  according  to  the  suc- 
cessive distributions  to  which  they  may  have  before  directly  or  indirectly  contnb- 
uted,  and  so  on  indefinitely,  which  privilege  will  have,  in  some  degree,  an  mleviating 
operation  in  favor  of  the  better  lives,  which  must  in  the  event  contribute  to  make  up 
the  deficiency  of  the  premiums  paid  by  the  poorer  lives,  to  meet  the  losses  on  them. 
This  was  the  object  of  this  provi^on  of  the  charter. 

The  data  of  the  present  c^tribution  accordingly  stands  thus : — 


Reservation  for  reinsurance $882,889  82 

Estimated  deterioration  of  lives 87,018  92 

Estimate  of  losses  not  heard  of,  and  contingencies  of  investments.. . • . 29,61 1 18 

Interest  on  Guaranty  Fund,  payable  in  January,  1864 8,600  00 

Gnaranty  Capital 60,000  00 

Preference  to  contributors  to  the  Guaranty  Fund  at  the  former  distri- 
bution, being  2 per  cent  on  $288,417,  the  amount  of  their  premiums.  5,768  84 


Aggregate 

Accumulated  Fund 
Reserved  Fund. . . 


..  $608,288  21 

$649,879  48 
508,288  21 


Amount  of  the  general  distribution $141,146  22 

Being  80  per  cent  on  $470,164  07,  the  amount  of  premiums  paid  by  the  present  mem- 
bers from  December  1, 1848,  to  December  1,  1868. 

A similar  computation  was  adbpted  in  making  the  former  distribution,  after  due 
consideration,  and  the  directors  have  adhered  to  it  in  the  present  instance,  because 
they  still  think  the  method  a proper  one,  and  that  any  less  reservation  would  not  be 
prudent,  and  also  because  it  seemed  to  be  obligatory  to  make  this  distribution  no  lees 
favorably  to  the  stability  of  the  company,  since  to  do  otherwise  would  be  unfairly  to 
sacrifice  the  advantage  already  gaioM ; and  which  all  who  shall  continue  in  the  com- 
pany or  become  members  are  interested  to  maintain. 

Ine  distribution  is  settled,  first,  by  credit  on  premiums;  second,  by  reduction  of  the 
future  rate  of  premium  on  the  policy ; third,  by  adding  to  the  amount  of  the  policy ; 
or,  fourth,  by  payment  in  cash,  as  each  member  may  prefer  one  or  the  other  mode  of 
settlement,  where  the  distribution  has  not  been  pledged  to  some  other  specific  object 
The  company  is  not  in  the  practice  of  issuing  scrip  for  dividends. 

As  the  accounts  have  been  examined  and  have  been  verified  by  vouchers,  the  direc- 
tors can,  with  confidence,  attest  to  the  accuracy  of  the  above  statement  of  the  financial 
condition  and  resources  of  the  company.  Though  the  distribution  is  larger  than  had 
been  anticipated,  members  will  plainly  see  that  the  directors  do  not  propose  to  sacri- 
fice the  future  to  the  present,  and  rely  upon  a subsequent  surplus  of  premiums  to 
make  up  for  an  excessive  present  distribution. 

In  order  to  show  the  adequacy  of  the  rate  of  premium  permanently  to  sustiun  the 
company,  there  ought  to  be  at  present  a very  considerable  surplus  for  distribution 
arising  from  the  circumstance  that  the  present  rate  of  interest  on  investments,  in  the 
United  States,  from  which  a part  of  the  surplus  is  derived,  is  higher,  by  two  or  three 
per  cent,  than  it  probably  wiU  be  during  the  lives  of  some  of  the  present  members  of 
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the  compaoy,  and  it  is  evidently  eseeDtial  that  the  rate  of  premium  should  be  eslab* 
lished  in  reference  to  such  probable  reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest  nearly  to  the  Eu- 
ropean rate.  Estimating  in  reference  to  the  medium  magnitude  of  the  concerns  of  the 
company,  for  the  past  five  years,  this  single  consideration  ought,  as  the  above  daU 
show,  to  give  a present  surplus  lor  distribution  from  forty  to  sixty  thousand  dollars. 

The  present  distribution  is  further  augmented  by  reason  of  the  rate  of  mortality 
among  our  members  during  the  past  five  years,  especially  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
period,  having  been  less  than  what  is  to  be  ordinarily  expected  on  lives  of  the  same 
age  subject  to  similar  risks,  and  also  by  reason  of  the  investment  of  the  funds  of  the 
company  having  proved  to  be  advantageous. 

8o  fiur  as  any  economy  in  conducting  the  business  of  the  company  may  have  contrib- 
uted  towards  the  present  surplus,  the  directors  hope  the  same  cause  will  operate 
hereafter. 

The  extinguishment  of  the  guaranty  stock  of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  of  whiA  the 
charter  now  admits,  will,  on  the  other  hand,  operate  in  favor  of  the  distribuii‘m  of 
1868  by  about  three  thousand  dollars,  viz,  the  difference  for  five  yearo,  of  the  interest 
of  seven  per  cent  heretofore  paid  on  that  amount,  and  the  interest  which  would  accrue 
during  that  period  on  the  investment  of  the  same  amount. 

The  attention  of  members  of  the  company  and  applicants  for  insurance  has  hereto- 
fore been  called  to  the  different  ways  of  settling  the  premium  otherwise  than  by  annual 
payments  for  the  whole  life,  viz.,  by  a single  premium,  or  by  annual  premiums  for  ten 
jeara  That  more  members  have  not  availeu  themselves  of  one  or  the  other  of  these 
methods,  most  be  owing  to  the  practical  effect  not  being  well  understood.  One  result 
of  settling  by  a single  premium  is,  that  the  member  is  thus  exonerated  from  going  oo 
paying  further  premium  after  he  has  paid  in  an  amount,  including  interest  and  deduct- 
log  distributions,  equal  to  that  insured  by  h»  policy;  the  other  result  is,  that  if  a oots 
is  ^ven  for  the  single  premium  on  interest,  at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent  per  annum,  oo 
which  payments  are  annually  made  on  account  of  interest  and  principal,  equal,  at 
least,  to  what  would  have  been  the  tabular  annual  premium  for  the  whole  life,  and 
the  life  drops  before  arriving  at  the  average  age,  according  to  the  general  mortahiy, 
which  there  is  precisely  an  equal  chance  that  it  may — that  is,  of  ten  lives  five  wdl 
have  so  dropped — then  something  will  remain  doe  upon  the  note  when  the  life  dro|]^ 
The  earlier  it  drops,  the  greater  amount  will  of  course  remain  due  to  be  deducted  in 
settling  the  loss.  But  the  probability  is  very  great  that  a proportionally  small  anMunt 
will  remain  due  in  that  case.  If  the  mem^r  considers  himself  a good  average  life,  it 
seems  to  be  tlie  more  prudent  an4  satisfactory  way  to  settle  by  a single  premium, 
even  if  be  has  to  make  an  auxiliary  time  p^ilicy  to  compensate  for  the  deductioo  of 
what  may  remain  due  on  the  single  premium  note  in  case  of  bis  early  decease.  It  is 
immaterud  to  the  other  members  whether  any  one  or  any  number  settle  by  single  pre- 
mium, or  all  pay  annual  premiums  for  the  whole  life.  In  whatever  way  the  premium 
ie  paid,  the  longer  lives  must  make  up  the  deficiency  of  payments  by  the  shorter  ones. 
The  constitution  of  our  company,  our  rate  of  premium,  and  mode  of  making  distribu- 
tioos,  are  such  as  to  lighten  this  extra  hurdeu,  which  must,  by  the  very  nature  of  io- 
Bumnce,  foil  with  greater  or  less  weight  upon  the  more  fortunate  lives,  just  as  in  nta- 
riiie  insurance  the  more  fortunate  risks  must  contribute  for  the  losses  on  the  lees  fortu- 
nate. The  question  is,  therefore,  one  which  concerns  merely  the  individual  member 
himself,  without  affecting  the  company  generally. ' 

The  payment  of  the  premium  for  the  whole  life  during  the  first  ten  yean  bai^  in 
some  d^ree,  a similar  operation  to  that'of  the  settling  by  a single  premium.  In  which- 
ever way  the  premium  is  settled,  the  right  to  share  in  the  distributions  will  be  the 
same;  the  .member  will  be  entitled  to  them,  after  his  whole  premium  has  been  pai^ 
in  the  same  manner  as  if  be  had  paid  his  premium  by  annual  payments  during  his 
whole  life. 

Members  holding  term  policies  may  have  them  converted  into  policies  for  another 
term  or  for  life,  if  the  risk  continues  to  be  a good  one. 

The  directors,  chosen  exclusively  on  the  part  of  the  stockholders  who  will  retire  from 
the  directioo  if  the  guaranty  stock  shall  be  paid  off  by  vote  of  the  present  meeting  m 
proposed,  take  this  occasion  to  congratulate  the  members  of  the  oomimy  oo  the  emi- 
nent success  and  usefulness  of  the  institution  hitherto,  and  the  very  nourishing  condi- 
tum  in  which  they  shall  leave  it. 

The  following  is  an  exhibit  of  the  business  of  the  company  during  the  five  years 
endii^  November  80,  1868,  as  reported  to  the  directors  by  their  committee,  Messrs. 
Perkins  and  Hubbard 
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1»602  PolMes  outsUodiog'  December  1, 1848 

1,723  Policies  issued  durini^  the  four  years 


to  December  1,  185*2 $3,706,587  00 

2,225  602  Policies  issued  the  past  year 1,116,150  00 


$8,721^  11 
4,822,687  00 


8,827 

1,008  Policies  terminated  during  the  four 

years  to  Dec.  1,  1852 $2,118,802  60 

1,898  386  Policies  terminated  the  past  year. .. . 714,850  00 


$8,614,081  12 
2,827,662  60 


2,484  Policies  outstanding  Dec.  1,  1868 

Amount  of  policies  that  have  terminated  in  loss  during  the  four  years 

to  December  1,  1852 

Amount  of  policies  that  hare  terminated  in  loss  during  the  past  year 


$6,786,878  62 

$147,872  00 

66,866  00 


Total  amount  during  the  past  fire  years 

Received  for  premium  during  the  four  years  to  Dec.  1, 1862. 
Received  for  premium  the  past  year 


$208,227  00 

$481,860  86 
149,656  90 


Total  premium  during  the  past  five  years. 

Premium  returned  during  the  ibnr  years  to  December 


1,  1852  $17,270  21 

Premium  returned  the  past  year 4,826  99 


$681^17  71 
22,097  20 


Net  premium  received  during  the  past  five  years • . • $609,410  61 

Received  for  interest,  (including  that  on  guaranty  fund,) 
dividends,  and  cha^e  for  policies,  during  the  four 

years  to  December  1,  1852 $90,951  09 

Reived  the  past  year 86,827  93  127,279  01 


Total  amount  received  during  the  past  five  years 

Amount  of  losses  paid  during  the  five  years  to  Dec.  1, 
1858,  ($147,872  to  Dec.  1,  1852,  and  $55,855  the 


past  year) $208,227  00 

Amount  of  interest  paid  on  guaranty  fund,  $17,600, 

(lees  reserved,  Dec.,  1848,  $8,500) 14,000  00 

Amount  of  rent  and  sidariea  to  Dec.  1,  1858,  (117,850 

to  Dec.  I,  1852,  and  $5,100  the  past  year 22,950  00 

Amount  of  compensation  to  agents,  computation  of  ta- 
bles, advertising,  printing,  stationery,  doctors'  fees, 
and  all  other  incidental  expenses  to  Dec.  1,  1853, 

($18,128  78  to  Dec.  1, 1852,  and  $7,124  49  the  past 

year) 26,248  22 


ToUl 

Alnount  of  accumulated  fund  for  the  five  years  ending  Dec.  1,  1863, 

exclusive  of  guaranty  fund 

Amount  of  reservation  made  December  I,  1848 


Aggregate 

Property  (besides  guaranty  fund)  Dec.  1,  1862  $639,801  08 

Increase  the  past  year 110,078  86 


The  property  consists  of — 

Loans  on  moitgages 

Bank  and  other  stocks  . . . . 
Railroad  bonds 


City  securities 
Total  ... 


$285,878 

165,679 

18.950 

58,000 


76 

10 

00 

00 


Real  estate 

Premium  notes 

Loans  secured  by  collateral 
Cash  .iu  Merchants*  Bank. . 


$786,699  68 


265,426 

21 

$471, S74 

M 

$471,274 

86 

178,106 

07 

649,870 

48 

$649,879 

48 

$6,000 

00 

69.278 

26 

164,360 

96 

4,849 

88 

$701,486 

94 
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The  oompaoy  owe  as  follows 

Goarkniy  capital $60,000  00 

Balance  of  first  di?ideDd 2,107  61 

$52,107  51 


Total $649,872  48 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  directors  of  this  company;  Willard  Phillips,  Gea  H. 
Kabo,  Charles  Browne,  Sewell  Tappan,  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  Charles  P.  Curtis,  Thomas 
A.  Dexter,  Wm.  Perkim,  N.  F.  Cunningham,  Charles  Hubbard,  A.  W.  Thaxter,  Jr. 


COMMERCIAL  STATISTICS. 


THB  IRON  TRADB  OF  ORBAT  BRITAIR. 

We  have  already  alladed  to  a series  of  valuable  papers  on  the  Iron  Trade  of  the 
World,  as  in  coarse  of  publication  in  the  London  Morning  Chronide,  A number  of 
that  paper  contains  still  further  information,  and  particularly  the  following  tables, 
which  embody  a highly  interesting  view  of  the  iron  trade  of  Great  Britain  since  1S06. 
It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  year  named,  the  total  number  of  furnaces  was  216,  and  the 
production,  248,851  tons;  whereas  in  1852,  the  total  number  of  furnaces  was  655,  and 
the  production,  2,701,000  tons. 

BXTROSPXOT  SINCE  1806,  AMD  TBB  INCREASED  PROPORTION  WHICH  SCOTLAND  BEARS  TO 

THE  WHOLE  ; — 


rCRNACES  IN  BLAST,  AND  PRODUCTION  IN  QREAT  BRITAIN. 


Product^n.  l 

Pirodacl*B 

Furnaces.  Tona 

Pnmsces.  Tons. 

1806 

216  243,861  1 

1848. 

623 

1,998,558 

1826 

1852. 

665 

2,70l'000 

1840 

or  WHICH  THERE 

WERE  IN 

SCOTLAND — 

Furnaces  In  blast. 

Production. 

Price. 

1806 

22,840  tons 

£7  0 0 

1818 

28,460  “ 

8 0 0 

1828 

80,600  “ 

4 15  0 

1888 

44,000  « 

2 16  0 

1848 

248,800  “ 

2 5 0 

1858 

740,000  “ 

8 16 

DURINO  THE 

LAST  TEN 

TEARS. 

Furnaces  in  blast. 

Production. 

Slock. 

1844. 

295,000  tons 

190,000  tons 

1845 

400,000 

280,000  *• 

1846 

680,000  “ 

145,000 

1847 

540,000  “ 

90,000  - 

1848 

600,000  “ 

100,000  ** 

1849 

692,000  “ 

195,000  “ 

1850 

680,000  “ 

280,000  “ 

1851 

770.000  “ 

860,000  • 

1852 

775,000  “ 

450,000  “ 

1858 

740,000  “ 

270,000  • 

PRODUCTION  or  MALLEABLE  IRON  IN  SCOTLAND. 

1845 

1 1849... 

■rr,,,  ,Tr“--i 

• a • • 

80,000  tons 

1846 

45,000  “ 

1860. . . 

80.000  *• 

1847 

60^000  “ 

1851.. „ 

90.000  “ 

1848 

1 1852... 

. . • • 

90,000  “ 
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ATXRAOE  PRICES 

OF 

PIO  AND  BAR  IRON  FOR  TBE 

LAST  TWRNTT 

TEARS. 

PlK  Iron. 

Bar  Iron,  i 

* 

Pig  Iron. 

Bar  Iron. 

1834  . 

£4 

5 

0 

£6 

18  6 

1844  

..  je2 14 

9 

£6  2 6 

1886  . 

10 

0 

6 

10  0 

1845  

. 8 15 

0 

9 4 0 

1886  . 

18 

0 

10 

12  0 

, 1846  

..  8 11 

8 

9 18  0 

1887  . 

4 

0 

0 

9 

12  6 

1847  

..8  6 

0 

9 18  0 

1888  . 

0 

0 

9 

5 0 

1848  

..2  4 

4 

6 11  6 

1889  . 

10 

0 

9 

14  6 

1849  

..2  6 

0 

5 17  6 

1840  . 

15 

0 

8 

7 6 

1850  

..2  4 

7 

6 8 0 

1841  . 

8 

0 

0 

7 

4 0 

1851 

..2  0 

0 

5 7 6 

1842  . 

10 

0 

5 

19  0 

1852  

..2  5 

0 

9 5 0 

1848  . 

t 

5 

0 

6 

0 0 

186.8 

..8  1 

6 

9 0 0 

SmPMRMTS  FROM  SCOTLAND. 

Foreign. 

Coastwise. 

Total. 

Toot. 

Tons. 

Tods. 

1846. 

• • « 1 

" 54,671 

188,228 

237,897 

1846. 

. . . - 

119,100 

257.841 

876,941 

1847. 

148,460 

227,005 

870,465 

1848. 

162,151 

2^7,888 

889,984 

1849. 

158,188 

221,948 

875,126 

1850 

134,579 

190,088 

824,659 

1851. 

192,870 

260,088 

452,758 

1852. 

224,097 

199,971 

424,068 

1858. 

814,270 

802,088 

616,808 

EXPORT  OF  TEAS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


We  are  indebted  to  our 

attentive  correspondents,  Messrs.  King  A Oo., 

for  the  sub- 

jomed  Btatement  of  the  export  of  teas  to  the  United  States. 

Tear. 

Vessels. 

Black. 

Green. 

TotaL 

1850-1 

18,564,746 

16,216,707 

28,780,468 

1861-2 

13,861,518 

20.965,915 

84,827,428 

1862-8 

14,481,596 

26,529,161 

40,960,787 

From  Ist  July  to  24th  December,  1858. 

2,985,062 

8,098,686 

11,028,698 

December  1 , Bay  State . 

59,400 

480,900 

490,800 

“ 11,  Ala 

50,477 

486,864 

487,841 

**  28,  Channing.. 

606.278 

606,278 

January  8,  Highflyer. . 

824,742 

69,158 

898,900 

**  14,  Gaxelle  . . . 

98,000 

884,000 

927,000 

**  19,  AnsUss.. . . 

67,900 

589,200 

607,100 

From  Ist  July  1853,  to  24th  Jan.  1854. 

8,530,581 

11,010,136 

14,640,617 

To  same  date  last  year.. . . 

8,591,782 

21,216,705 

29,806,487 

IMPORTS  OF  BREADSTUFFS  INTO  GREAT  BRITAIN  FROM  IRELAND. 

THS  QUANTITY  OV  OOBN,  MEAL,  AND  NLOUE  IMPORTED  INTO  GREAT  BRITAIN  FROM  IRR- 


LAND  IN  THS 

FOLLOWING 

TSARS  : — 

Beans  and 

Wheat 

Wheat. 

Oata. 

Barley. 

peaa. 

OatmeaL 

flour. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

cwt. 

CwU 

1880  . . 

. 887,641 

1,226,486 

189,746 

21,578 

• «72,26» 

1835  . . 

. 840,535 

1,462,581 

166,242 

27,662 

566,006 

1,124,848 

1840  . . 

. 92,990 

1,897,600 

96,964 

15,976 

989,600 

280,700 

1845  .. 

. 871,000 

1,678,000 

92,000 

14,800 

1,058,000 

1,421,000 

1846  . . 

. 187,800 

956,000 

93,000 

17,000 

654,000 

725,000 

1847  .. 

. 126,700 

498,000 

47,500 

27,000 

880,500 

211,000 

1848  . . 

, . 146,000 

1,081,000 

79,700 

14,700 

936,000 

561,000 

1849  ... 

. . 94,500 

652,000 

48,600 

24,600 

672.000 

898,500 

1860  ... 

. . 76,000 

642,400 

51,000 

20,400 

786,000 

897,800 

1851  .. 

. . 45,867 

728,656 

44,085 

28,774 

649,602 

172,372 

1852  .. 

. . 20,700 

1,047,800 

108,900 

80,100 

971,000 

118,900 

1863  ... 

.•  19,600 

1,000,000 

124,100 

24,100 

843,000 

192,400 
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OOMMBSmL  IMPORTANCE  OF  WILMII6T0I,  N.  €. 

A cormpoodcnt  of  tbe  Journal  of  Commerce^  vritiog  from  Wilmington,  oomnm- 
Dicatet  a statement  of  the  exports  from  that  port  hr  the  year  186A,  for  the  purpoee  of 
oalling  attention  to  the  place  of  ptrrsons  of  capital  who  would  like  to  engage  in  mer- 
cantile pursuits,  in  a healthy  city  of  increasing  commercial  importance.  He  says : — 

The  exports  of  Wilmington  in  1840  were  leas  than  $1,500,000,  in  1858  more  than 
$7,000,000 — with  a banking  capital  of  only  one  and  a half  millions  of  dollars,  but 
which  will  probably  be  increasea  to  two  and  a half  or  three  millions  by  legislatire  en- 
actment next  year.  The  Manchester  Railroad,  after  the  completion  of  the  Great  Pedee 
bridge,  prior  to  1st  September,  will  bring  us  next  year  75,000  bales  of  South  Carolina 
cotton,  to  pay  for  which,  cash  buyers  must  come  from  your  city  and  other  places.  At 
10  cents  i^r  pound,  this  article  will  add  $2,500,000  to  the  exports  next  year.  The 
freight  on  cotton  from  this  place  is  | ct  per  lb.,  while  from  Charleston  it  is  $ ct  This 
will  always  be  the  case,  as  the  great  bulk  of  our  exports  are  naral  stores,  which,  from 
their  great  weight,  pay  a heary  freight  Turpentine,  per  barrel,  to  New  York,  at  this 
time,  70  cents. 

In  four  months  from  this  time  the  Deep  Hirer  Canal  will  be  opened,  and  we  expect 
the  article  of  coal  will  be  exported  from  our  port  next  year  to  a reiy  great  extent 
A reiT  gratifying  circumstance  to  our  place  is,  that  in  the  last  year  our  has  de^ 
sned  from  12  to  14  feet  water  on  ordinary  high  tides.  This  is  owing  to  the  enterpiiss 
of  our  merchants  in  subscribing  $60,000  to  the  works  on  our  bars,  which  we  hope 
Congress  will  make  additional  appropriations  ta  The  Senate  has  roted  to  us 
$200,000,  but  the  bill  appears  to  sleep  m the  House  of  Representatirea. 

xxPOSTB  raoM  tu  post  or  Wilmington  roa  thx  txae  xaniNO  dec.  81, 185S. 


CosMwise.  Foreign. 

Spirits  turpentine bUs.  118,817  1,457 

Turpentine,  crude 51,828  21,454 

Rosin 869,770  10,689 

Tar 21,609  4.521 

Pitch 6,919  1,904 

Pine  or  rosin  oil 468  20 

Timber,  P.P. feet  1,030,444  85,154 

Lumber,  P.P. 25,646,792  12,611,168 

. Peanuts,  or  ground  nuts bushels.  69,624  87 

Paper,  news bundlea  2,120  

Com bushela  1,709  1,250 

Flour bbls.  1,849  86 

Wheat .bushela  802  

Cotton bales.  7,515  

**  sheeting 2,820  ...... 

**  yarn 2,581 

**  warp 122  

**  waste 817  

Wool 182  

Shooks hhda  200 

Yaroish bbls.  2$ 

Treenails 6,600 

Laths 18,500 

Staves M.  154,782 

Ricei caska  1,724  252 

Rice,  rough bushela  1 02,9 1 7 


Hisoellaneods  AanoLsa  Dried  fruit,  67  hhds.,  972  bbls.,  169  boxe^  181  baga 
For,  10  boxes,  1 hbd.,  2 bales.  Hides,  711,  and  236  bundlea  Sheep  skins,  4S  b^ 
dlea  Rags,  72  bales.  Tobacco,  7 hhda,  286  boxea  Leather,  1 54  sides,  55  bundles. 
Feathers,  6 baga  Wax,  20  hhds.,  7 casks,  17  bags,  75  bbls.,  83  boxes.  Bacon,  6 hhda 
Copper  ore,  1,216  bbls.,  86  boxea  Pipes,  21  boxea  8 caska  4 bbls.  Sugar.  7 hhds., 
491  boxes.  Old  iron,  693  tons,  8 hhds.,  3 tiercea  12  bbla  VamUh,  6 bbla  Molasses, 
85  hhda  Brandy,  12  bbla,  5|  pipea  Eggs,  2 bbla  Coal,  2 bbla  Tallow,  9 bbls. 
Old  copper,  7 hhda,  1 box.  Reeds,  178  bundlea  Batta  15  bales.  Merchandise,  847 
boxes,  2 balea  21  bbla,  10  hhda  Pine  wood,  20  corda  Nails,  87  kega  Tea,  1 chest 
Fish,  64  bbla 
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COMMERCE  OF  lOHOLUIU,  8ARBWICH  ISLARDS. 

The  following  statement  of  imposts,  exports,  receipts,  etc.,  at  the  custom-boose  at 
the  port  of  Honolulu,  Sandwich  Islands,  from  the  year  1843  to  1852,  inclusive,  is  taken 
from  the  PolyfieHan  and  the  custom  house  records  : — 


Value 

of  iiD  porta. 

GroM  duties. 

Re  exported. 

Return  duties. 

1848  

$228,388  88 

96,701 

84 

$66,618 

17 

$1,670 

41 

1844  

860,867  12 

10,826 

13 

60,064 

06 

1,601 

84 

1846  

646,941  72 

21,636 

94 

67,010 

98 

2,098 

82 

1846  

^ 698,382  24 

68,447 

78 

62,326 

74 

21,667 

02 

1847  

710.138  62 

101,612 

26 

66,208 

07 

66,991 

17 

1848  

606.618  73 

142,367 

78 

83.661 

66 

90,148 

27 

1849  

729,789  44 

222,118 

99 

107,102 

07 

166,098 

16 

1860  

1,(86,068  70 

202,608 

61 

46,629 

72 

110,687 

12 

1861 

1,761,671  98 

189,090 

19 

82,278 

27 

68,102 

81 

1862  

716,296  27 

186,428 

77 

68,661 

18 

62,929 

70 

Total . . . 

♦1, 

086,119 

28 

$644,834 

76 

$666,894 

82 

Net  amount. 

Net  duties. 

Trantii  duties.  Harbor  dues. 

Net  receipts. 

1843 

$166,666 

21 

$6,270 

74 

$289 

81 

ee 

00 

83 

$8,468 

84 

1844 

289,969 

77 

8,970 

18 

411 

60 

4,881 

88 

14,268 

68 

1846 

471,819 

78 

19,466 

12 

784 

01 

4,890 

83 

25,189 

9$ 

1846 

686,066 

60 

81,780 

76 

220 

66 

4,706 

82 

86.606 

66 

1847 

668,980 

46 

44,621 

08 

184 

98 

4,096 

24 

48,801 

25 

1848 

672,067 

18 

62,209 

46 

264 

62 

8,094 

96 

66,668 

94 

1849 

622,637 

87 

66,020 

88 

286 

13 

6.687 

68 

71,984 

49 

1860 

989,628 

98 

91,916 

49 

448 

42 

12.644 

64 

116.190 

68 

1851 

1,761,771 

98 

126.987 

88 

1,043 

46 

12,906 

71 

148.986 

64 

1862 

661,684 

09 

186,4-28 

77 

991 

66 

7,711 

90 

144,127 

23 

Total... 

16,696,881 

26 

$681,666 

76 

00 

<o 

ir- 

i. 

49 

968,676 

19 

$669,987 

67 

LUMBER  TRADE  OF  CHICAGO  AND  THE  STATE  OF  MICHIGAN. 

The  annexed  statement  exhibits  the  receipts  of  lumber,  shingles,  and  laths  at  Chicago 
for  seven  years : — 

Lumber.  Shingles.  Laths. 

1847  82,118.226  12,148,500  6,656,600 

1848  60,901,250  20,000.000  10,026,1(10 

1849  78.259,568  89,057,760  19,281,788 

1860 100,844,797  55.828,750  19,890,700 

1851 126.066,487  60,888,260  27,688.476 

1862  147,816,282  77.080,600  19,769.670 

1863  198,271,247  126,688,600  88,721,878 


The  amount  of  capital  engaged  in  the  business  cannot  be  less  than  $8,600,000.  It 
^ives  employment  to  a large  number,  which  will  be  greatly  increased  this  season,  and, 
m fine,  is  one  of  the  most  important  trades  in  some  of  our  western  cities. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  immense  quantity  of  lumber  manufactured  in  Michigan, 
we  give  the  Quantity  of  lumber  estimated  to  be  manufactured  in  St.  Clair  and  Sanilac 
Counties,  Michigan,  during  1864 : — 


Lumber 92,900,000 

Logs  furnished  by  these  counties  and  sawed  by  mills  on  Detroit  River.  88,000,000 

New  mills  erected  during  the  past  winter  equal  to 6,000,000 

Add  ten  per  cent  for  increased  machinery  and  improvements,  and  gen- 
eral advance  in  value 18,190,000 


Quantity  of  lumber  and  logs  for  1864 146,090,000 

Worth,  at  a low  estimate  of  $10  per  thousand,  $1,460,900. 

Add  to  this  sum  the  value  of  laths,  shingles,  fish,  staves,  and  spars,  and  the  exports 
from  the  two  oounties  above  named  will  not  fiedl  below  two  millions  of  dollars  for  the 
present  year. 
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IMPORTS  FROM  RUSSIA  UTO  THE  UVITRD  KUraDOM  II  18SS  AID  1858. 


• Porte  wUhtn  the  Aggregate  Imports 
Northern  porta.  Black  Sea.  from  Rossia. 


185!.  185J. 

Coro,  wheat,  <&  floor,  qrs.  26,949  251,971 

Coro,  oats 804,448  870,059 

Corn,  other  grain 12,385  12,100 

Tallow cwt  571,849  826,219 

Linseed  A Flaxseed,  qrs.  215,064  878.816 

Bristles lbs.  1,459,808  2,477,789 

Flax cwt  918.523  1,287,978 

Hemp 648,962  888,881 

Wool,  sheep's lbs.  1,652,992  8,698,926 

Iron,  on  wrought  . ....tons  1,792  5,079 

Copper,  onwrought 286  974 

Copper,  part  wrought. ...  1,042  656 

Timoer,  newn loads  28,297  46,427 

Timber,  sawn 189,729  245,586 


185!.  185!.  185!.  185!. 

706,622  818,930  781,671  1.070,901 

1,290  805,788  879,059 

249,968  251,558  262,848  268,655 
87,848  21,048  609,197  847,267 

808,608  886,699  518,667  765,015 

1,469,808  2,477,789 

10  918,623  1,287,988 

8 42  648,965  836.473 

8,760,780  6,360,617  6,868,772  9,064,443 

1,792  5,079 

226  974 

1,043  656 

2 4 28,289  46,421 

50  46  189,779  246,582 


AGOOUNT  SHOWING  THE  ENTIEB  QUANTITIES  OF  THE  SAKE  ARTICLES  IMPORTED  EROX 
ALL  PLACES  IN  1852  AND  1863. 


Coro,  wheat  And  flour 

Corn,  oats 

Corn,  other  grain.. 

Tallow 

Seeds — Linseed  and  flaxseed 

Bristles 

Flax.? 

Hemp 

Wool.. 

Iron 

Timber,  hewn  and  sawn 


18SI. 

18SS. 

.qrs. 

4,164,603 

6,276367 

989,287 

1,085,07* 

2,692,181 

2,918,546 

.cwt 

1,049,703 

1,178,870 

.qrs. 

.lbs. 

709,402 

2,004,676 

1,402,688 

1,086,336 

.cwt 

i.833,874 

1,081,287 

1,262,813 

.lbs. 

91,692,864 

117,185,172 

. .tons 

88,876 

47,777 

108,686 

104,200 

loads 

2,180,188 

2,654,400 

THE  PROPORTION  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  ARTICLES  DERITED  FROM  RUSSIA,  AS  OOMPARSD 
WITH  THE  ENTIRE  IMPORTS,  IS  AS  FOLLOWS  : 


PROPORTION  OF  THE  ENTIRE  FOREIGN  SUPPLIES  DERITED  FROM  RUSSIA. 


Wheat  and  flour, 

Oats 

Other  grain. . . . . 

Tallow 

Seeds 


about  17  per  cent 

« 82  “ 

**  9 ** 

« 72  “ 

« 76 


Bristles. 
Flax... 
Hemp  . 
Wool.. 
Timber. 


about  76  per  cent 
« 68  “ 

“ 66  “ 

u g a 

“ 11  - 


The  quantities  of  iron  and  copper  are  so  small  that  the^  are  not  worth  the  compu- 
tation. 

It  thus  appears  that  for  the  supply  of  foreign  tallow,  linseed,  fl^  hemp,  and 
Bristles,  England  is  mainly  indebted  to  Russia.  Of  grain,  wool,  and  timber,  the  pro- 
portions are  not  so  impodant. 

% 


6RAII  AID  FLOUR  TRADE  OF  THE  UIITED  KIIGDOM. 

A return  has  been  issued 'showing  the  quantity  of  grain,  flour,  and  liye  stock,  im- 
ported into  the  United  Kingdom  from  each  country  and  colony  in  1849,  1850, 1851, 
and  1852,  with  the  ofiicial  value  of  these  imports  and  of  all  the  imports,  and  the  de- 
clared value  of  the  exports.  Converting  meal  and  flour  into  their  equivalent  in  quar- 
ters of  grain,  the  return  shows  that  the  chief  sources  from  which  was  drawn  the  grain, 
meal,  and  flour  consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1852  were  the  United  States, 
which  sent  1,400,658  quarters;  Egypt,  777.745  ; Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  718,877  ; 
France,  745,161 ; Denmark,  770,196  ; Prussia,  654,702  ; Russia  sent  957.877  quarters 
from  Black  Sea  ports,  848,948  from  Northern  ports ; Wallachia  and  Moldavia  sent 
only  826,128  quarters  in  1849,  and  217.606  in  1860;  but  those  provinces  have  siooe 
risen  into  much  more  powerful  oompetition  with  Russia  in  the  com  trade. 
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FORBron  TRABB  OF  OSWBOO. 

The  subjoined  statements  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Oswego,  (New  York,)  which  we 
find  in  the  journal  published  at  that  port,  is  furnished  by  Mr.  Harmon,  the  deputy 
collector.  It  appears  that — 

There  has  been  a handsome  aggregate  increase,  although  there  has  been  a falling 
off  in  the  importetions  of  Canadian  flour  of  near  one-half  as  compared  with  last  year. 
The  cause  of  this  we  have  before  explained,  the  principal  one  oeing  the  reciprocal 
free  trade  adopted  between  the  Provinces,  which  nas  tended  to  divert  Canadian  flow 
from  our  channels,  down  the  St  Lawrence.  The  deficiency  at  this  point  this  year,  is 
made  up  by  the  increased  receipts  of  Canadian  wheat  The  receipts  of  three  articles 
of  largest  import,  firom  Canada  mr  two  seasons,  have  been  as  follows : — 


18H.  18St. 

Flour barrels  198,190  1 18,008 

Wheat bushels  1,862,482  1.781,167 

Lumber feet  76,500,000  121,288,829 


Large  amounts  of  the  products  of  the  forests,  such  as  shingles,  lath,  railroad  ties, 
oak  and  pine  timber,  <kc.,  imported  at  this  point,  and  not  embraced  in  the  above  lum- 
ber figures. 

We  have  not  the  figures  showing  the  valuation  of  our  foreign  imports,  or  the  means 
of  comparing  the  amount  of  duties  collected,  with  those  of  last  year.  The  duties 
charged  at  the  Oswego  custom-house,  for  the  season  of  1868,  were  as  follows : — 

Duties  paid |161,646  91 

Duties  bonded 689,816  88 


Total  duties $701,862  74 

This  amount  is  said  to  be  near  or  quite  double  the  amount  of  duties  charged  last 
year,  owing  in  part,  probably,  to  the  higher  rates  at  which  our  imports  have  been 
entered  the  past  season.  There  has  also  been  a considerable  increase  in  the  aggregate 
tonnage  amount  of  our  imports,  especially  of  the  products  of  the  forest 
The  value  of  our  exports  to  Canada  for  1868,  estimated  by  a lowen  rule  of  valua- 
tion than  ever  before  at  our  custom-house,  was  as  follows 


Export  of  domestic  products $1,406,888 

Export  of  foreign  merchandise 687,720 


Total  valuation $1 ,944,103 

The  tonnage  of  our  foreign  commerce  is  stated  as  follows 

Number  of  entries  and  departures 8,141 

Total  tonnage 1,141,888 

Number  of  men  employed 66,226 


STATISTICS  OF  THE  UNITEB  KIlfODOM. 

A parliamentary  paper  has  just  been  printed  for  the  first  time,  (to  be  hereafter 
continued  annually,)  which  we  hope  some  Member  of  Parliament  or  correspondent  in 
London,  will  forward  to  the  address  of  the  Editor  of  the  Merchant^  Jfa^agine,  The 
statistics  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  for  the  years  1840  to  1868.  They  relate  to  the 
revenue  and  expenditure ; imports,  exports ; transhipments ; shipping,  excise,  prices 
and  sales  of  com,  coinage,  savings  banks.  Bank  of  England,  and  the  population.  The 
document  extends  to  27  folio  pages,  and  contains  a great  mass  of  figures,  having  been 
prepared  by  the  statistical  department  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

In  the  year  1863  the  surplus  of  revenue  was  8,264,606/,  being  the  largest  excess 
for  ten  years.  The  net  amount  of  the  several  branches  of  the  revenue  of  the  United 
Kingdom  paid  into  the  exchequer  was  54,430,844/.  The  expenditure  out  of  the 
revenue  paid  in  the  same  year  was  61,174,839/.  In  1868  the  taxes  repealed  or  re- 
duced amounted  to  8,247,474/,  and  the  estimated  amount  imposed  was  8,866,888/. 
At  the  end  of  last  year  the  balances  in  the  exchequer  wwe  4,485,280/.  The  capital 
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of  the  national  debt  last  year  was  7'10,928«001/.  The  quantity  of  raw  cotton  imported 
last  year  was  895,266,780  lbs.,  and  of  wool,  111,896,445  Iba.  The  total  declared  value 
of  British  and  Irish  produce  exported  last  year  was  98,857,806/.  Last  vear  the  nuni- 
her  of  vessels  built  and  registered  was  798,  of  298,171  tons.  The  number  of  vessela 
belonging  to  the  United  Kingdom  last  year,  exclusive  of  river  steamers,  was  18,20^, 
of  3,730,087  tons,  and  the  men  employed,  exclusive  of  masters,  was  172,525.  The 
coinage  in  the  year  was  12,664,125/.  The  births  in  the  year  were  612,841,  the  deaths 
421,775,  and  the  marriages  162,135.  The  total  paupers  relieved  were  818,816. 


COMMERCIAL  REGULATIONS. 


COMMERCIAL  TREATY  BETWEEH  FRARCE  AID  BELOIDH. 

The  Monitenr  publishes  the  treaty  of  Commerce  between  France  and  Belgium. 
The  text  of  the  convention  is  of  considerable  length.  It  confirms,  and  in  several 
respects  extends  the  reciprocal  concessions  that  regulated  the  treaty  of  1845.  To 
this  treaty  will  shortly  be  added  the  literary  convention,  the  clauses  of  which  have 
been  equally  settled.  The  principal  arrangements  of  the  treaty  may  be  thus 
stated ; — 

Among  the  stipulations  assented  to  by  France  in  favor  of  Belgium,  are  tlm  com- 
plete remodeling  of  the  tariff  of  linen  yams  and  cloths ; the  treaty  is  in  many  respects 
a return  to  the  tariff  that  was  in  operation  before  the  ordinance  of  June  26, 1841 
There  is  consequently  a reduction  in  the  present  import  duties.  New  standards  are 
also  adopted  for  the  varieties  of  unbleached  linens,  ajKl  will,  in  general,  facilitate  the 
importation  of  Belgian  fabrics.  The  treaty  grants  to  Belgium  the  privil^e,  hitherto 
denied  her,  of  causing  Belgian  linens  to  pass  in  transit  through  France  under  the 
bonding  system  ; that  is  to  say,  with  English  yams  upon  condition  of  re-exportation. 
Quaranties  have  been  granted  against  all  advance  upon  French  import  duties  on  Bel- 
gian coals,  cast  iron,  and  forged  iron ; this  is  evidently  the  clause  to  which  Belgium 
attached  the  greatest  importance.  Lime  and  Belgian  buildmg  materials  will  hence- 
forth be  admitted  free  or  duty : different  reductions  are  consented  to  in  favor  of  glaa 
in  sheets,  of  plaited  straw  and  common  straw  hats ; the  abolition  of  surcharge  in 
favor  of  Belgian  machinery,  which  was  regulated  by  the  treaty  of  1845,  is  confirmed ; 
lastly,  the  prohibition  upon  the  various  kinds  of  pottery  is  set  aside,  and  an  ad  valorem 
duty,  rauKing  from  88  francs  to  166  francs  per  cwt.,  is  substituted.  On  the  other 
hand,  France  obtains  from  Belgium  in  favor  of  her  wines,  silks,  and  salts,  the  guaranty 
of  a treatment  analogous  to  that  which  she  grants  to  ^Igian  coals  and  irons.  The 
taxes  imposed  in  1838  and  1843,  by  different  royal  decrees  upon  woolens,  cashmeres, 
linen  yarns,  and  ready-made  articles,  cease  to  affect  products  of  French  manufactures, 
and  the  suppression  remains  confirmed  for  French  woven  cottons ; the  most  extensive 
facilities  are  accorded  to  French  mercantile  transit,  in  favor  of  which  all  customs  dues 
are  abolished ; different  reductions  are  made  favorable  to  the  entrance  of  Freodi 
gypsum,  Ac.,  into  Belgium,  as  well  as  to  the  importation  into  France  of  Belgian  iron 
pyrites  and  charcoals;  finally,  French  shipping  admitted  to  the  advantages  confer^ 
on  English  vessels  by  the  treaty  of  December  27, 185] , now  experiences  the  nbolitioQ 
of  differential  duties. 


BRITISH  COASTING  TRADE  FREE. 

Dipaetm iirr  or  Stats,  Wasbuiotoii,  April  18, 1854. 

Information  has  been  received  at  this  Department  from  Albert  Davy,  Esq.,  United 
States  Consul  at  Leeds,  of  the  passage  of  an  act  of  Parliament  by  which  the  whole 
coasting  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  now  thrown  open  to  foreira  shipe,  and  they 
will  be  subject  to  the  same  regulations  as  British  ships  so  employea,  and  will  pay  no 
higher  rate  of  duties,  dues,  tolls,  and  charges.  Passenger  steamers,  carrying  pas^n- 
gers  fiom  one  place  to  another,  on  the  coast  of  the  United  Kingdom,  will  he  suljeci 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Steam  Navigation  Act  of  1861. 
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THE  MERCHABTS’  FLOUR  II8PBCT0RS  IJf  HEW  0RLEAB8. 

aULV  AND  aBGULATIOMS  FOa  THB  OOVBENMRNT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  MBRCHANTS’  FLOUa 
INSPBOTOaS,  NBW  OBLBANS,  AS  ADOPTED  BT  THE  CHAMBER  OF  OOMMBRCa 

1.  They  shall  select  some  suitable  location  for  an  office,  to  be^nown  as  the  **  Office 
of  the  Board  of  Merchants’  Flour  Inspectors.” 

2.  Their  first  meeting  for  organization  shall  be  held  6n  the  27  th  of  February,  185i, 
when  theF  shall  elect  from  their  number  a President  and  Secretary. 

5.  Said  officers  shall  thereafter  be  elected  annually  on  the  first  Monday  of  March  in 
each  year.  A President  and  Secretary  pro  iem.  may  be  elected  at  any  time  to  act 
when  the  regularly  elected  officers  shall  be  absent  from  sickness  or  otherwise. 

4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  preside  at  all  the  meetings  of  the  Board, 
and  to  act  for  and  in  the  name  of  the  Board  in  all  matters  of  communication  with  the 
merchants  or  otherwise,  and  in  the  event  of  any  complaint  being  made  by  either  buy- 
ers or  sellers,  of  the  classification  by  any  member  of  the  Board,  of  any  particular  par- 
cel of  flour,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  cause  said  parcels  of  flour  to  be 
examined  and  decided  upon  by  all  the  members  of  the  Board  then  on  duty. 

fi.  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  shall  keep  a fair  and  correct  record  of  all  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Board,  and  also  a faithful  record  of  all  the  flour  inspected  by  said 
Board,  and  he  shall  make  semi  annual  reports  to  this  Chamber  on  the  let  of  January 
and  1st  of  July  of  the  quantity  of  flour  thus  inspected,  and  also  report  any  other  infor- 
Diation  or  facts  connected  with  the  flour  trade  of  our  city  which  the  Board  may  deem 
of  importance  to  this  Chamber. 

6.  No  member  of  the  Board  shall  absent  himself  from  active  duty  without  the  con- 
sent of  a majority  of  said  Board,  unless  in  case  of  sickness. 

7.  In  case  any  one  of  the  members  of  said  Board  shall  be  unable  to  attend  to  his 
duties  on  account  of  sickness,  or  from  leave  of  absence  by  the  Board,  be  shall  (provid- 
ed the  majority  of  said  Board  so  desire)  nominate  a deputy  to  said  Board,  who,  if  ac- 
cepted by  said  Board,  shall  do  and  perform,  for  a time  not  longer  than  sixty  days,  the 
duties  of  said  principal  inspector,  he  being  responsible  for  the  acts  of  said  deputy  as 
fully  as  if  he  had  performed  said  duties  himself. 

8.  No  member  of  the  Board  shall  purchase  flour  other  than  for  his  own  use,  nor  shall 
he  sell  flour,  under  the  penalty  of  five  hundred  dollars. 

9.  In  case  any  brand  of  fl  lur,  upon  inspection,  shall  be  found  not  to  contain  the  legal 
^weight  of  186  lbs.  per  barrel  and  93  lbs.  per  half  barrel,  the  owner  or  consignee  shall 

cause  the  deficit  to  be  put  into  each  and  every  barrel  so  found  before  it  shall  be  brand- 
ed by  the  inspectors. 

10.  All  flour  shall  be  inspected  or  classified  under  the  following  qualities  or  grades : — 

First  quality  . Extra  Superfine. 

Second  quality Fancy  Superfine. 

Third  quality Superfine. 

Fourth  quality Fine. 

Fifth  quality Common. 

Sixth  quality Middling.  t 

And  the  Board  shall  cause  such  brands  or  marks  to  be  put  upon  the  heads  of  the  bar- 
rels containing  such  flour  as  they  may  deem  most  suitable,  provided  that  all  brands 
thu%  used  shall  have  the  words  **  Merehants’  Board  ” 

11.  If  any  person  or  persons  shall  alter,  erase,  or  cause  to  be  erased,  any  brand  or 
mark  of  said  Board  of  Inspectors,  any  person  so  offending  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  fifty 
dollars  for  each  and  every  such  offence,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Charity  Hospital. 

12.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  sitid  Board  to  appoint  from  their  members  a committee 
of  not  more  than  two  to  visit,  at  some  period  during  the  present  year,  all  the  import- 
ant flour  markets  of  our  seaboard,  and  procure,  from  the  most  reliable  sources,  and 
from  their  own  personal  inspection  and  examination,  the  standard  classification  of  the 
.various  grades  of  flour  in  those  markets.  Also  to  pntcure  correct  samples  of  those 
standard  grades,  and  retain  them  in  the  office  of  said  Board  for  examination  and  refer- 
ence by  merchants  of  our  city  or  others.  It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  said  committee 
to  procure  every  possible  information  in  their  power,  which  m ly  be  of  value  in  con- 
nection with  the  article  of  flour  to  the  trade  of  our  city ; and  upon  the  report  of  said 
committee  to  the  Board,  they  shall  establish  the  grades  of  flour  inspected  in  our  city 
upon  such  a standard  as  shall  place  the  flour  trade  of  our  city  upon  an  equal  footing 
with  that  of  the  other  great  commercial  marts  of  our  country. 

Renolved^  That  the  Merchants’  Board  of  Flour  Inspectors  shall  be  elected  by  this 
Chamber  annually,  at  the  monthly  meeting  in  February  of  each  year. 
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BUEHOS  ATBIiJV  COBMBRmi  BBCUS8. 

Dbpaetmbiit  or  Govbebmbiit  aite  Foebiob  ) 
Rblatioms,  Bobmos  Atebb,  8e|H.  S9, 1853. ) 

Whereas,  the  poeition  of  relations  ezisting  between  thb  province  and  the  Provisiooal 
Director  of  the  thirteen  Provinces  assembled  in  Congress  at  Santa  Fe,  is  such  as  to 
make  it  absolutely  incompatible  that  the  consulate  in  foreign  countries  of  this  prov- 
ince and  that  of  the  said  thirteen  provinces,  should  be  at  the  same  time  filled  by  the 
same  individual ; and  desiring  not  only  to  obviate  the  embarrassments  in  which  said 
individuals  may  be  placed  by  receiving  contradictory  orders  from  the  governments 
conferring  the  said  offices  on  them,  but  also  to  remove  the  prejudice  that  may  result 
to  the  interests  of  this  province  under  such  an  arrangement,  the  govmment  has  re> 
solved  and  decrees — 

Aetiole  1.  The  consulate  of  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres  cannot  be  filled  by 
any  person  having  the  commission  of  consul  granted  by  General  Dr.  Justo  Jose  de 
Urquiza. 

Art.  2.  In  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  article,  let  the  requisite 
commiosions  appointing  consuls  of  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres  for  the  various 
localities  in  America  and  Europe,  where  it  is  deemed  necessary  to  have  such,  be 
issued. 

Art.  8.  Let  this  be  communicated,  published,  and  registered. 

LORENZO  TORRES. 

Dbpaetmbnt  op  Govbeembnt  ahd  Foebigii  1 
Rblatioms,  Bubmos  Atebs,  Sept  S7, 1853.  \ 

Consignees,  captains  of  vessels,  and  whomsoever  it  may  concern,  are  hereby  warned 
that,  whereas  the  government  has  noticed  the  infringements  made  on  the  existing 
laws  of  this  country,  which  require  vessels  to  bring  their  papers  certified  by  the  con- 
sular agents  of  this  province  at  the  foot  of  their  clearance,  and  passengers  their  pass- 
ports with  the  vise  of  said  functionary,  it  has  adopted  the  necessary  measures  to  check 
said  abuses  which  are  so  constantly  practiced  ; and  consequently  orders  that,  on  the 
expiration  of  six  months  from  date  for  vessels  from  sea,  anu  two  for  the  rest,  no  ves- 
sel will  be  admitted  to  entry  at  the  ports  of  this  province  that  does  not  present  its 
papers  with  the  above  legal  formality ; and  that  passengers  contravening  this  requisi- 
tion will  be  liable  to  the  established  penalties,  which  will  be  enforced  with  idl  their 
vigor. 

JOSE  M.  LA  FUENTB,  Chief  CItfk. 


NEW  TARIFF  AT  BAUZE,  HONDURAS. 

The  legislative  assembly,  elected  under  the  new  constitution,  was  called  together 
the  acting  superintendent  in  January,  and  has  closed  its  first  session,  having  enacted 
various  laws  and  ordinances,  mostly  of  a local  nature  for  the  government  of  me  places 
Among  the  most  important  is  the  adoption  of  a new  tariff  of  duties  for  the  current 
year,  say  from  March  Ist,  1854,  to  March  1st,  1855.  By  this  act  all  unrated  articles 
are  to  pay  a duty  of  8 per  cent  on  their  actual  cost,  and  all  charges  including  freight ; 
sugar,  coffee,  and  tobacco,  are  to  pay  $3  per  100  pounds;  tea  25  cents  per  pound; 
honey,  molasses,  spirits,  and  wines  of  all  kinds,  are  to  pay  50  cents  per  imperial  ^- 
lon ; hay,  lumber,  shingles,  cattle,  and  a few  other  articles,  pay  a specific  duty,  wmch 
on  a average  will  amount  to  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


CHEAP  POSTAGE  BETWEEN  NEW  YORK  AND  AUSTRALIA. 

The  Postmaster-general  has  made  an  arrangement  with  the  proprietors  of  the 
Australia  pioneer  line  of  monthly  packets,  to  convey  the  mail  regularly  between  New 
York  and  Australia,  by  sailing-ships,  monthly  in  each  direction.  It  is  expected  that 
the  first  mail  under  this  arrangement  will  be  dispatched  from  New  York  on  the  25th 
of  April  The  single  rate  of  postage  for  letters  is  five  cents ; for  pamphlets  and  maga- 
ziues,  one  cent  an  ounce  or  fraction  of  an  ounce ; and  for  newspapers,  two  cents  each ; 
prepayment  required.  The  incoming  mails,  as  the  United  States  postage  thereoo 
cannot  be  prepaid,  will  be  treated  as  ordinary  private  ship  mails. 
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CUSSinCATIOH  OF  HAIUFACTUKBS  15  ORBAT  BRITAIN. 

The  Boafd  of  Trade  lately  oommuoicated  to'  the  Leeds  Chamber  of  Commerce  ite 
wfllingness  to  adopt  in  its  printed  returns  a more  complete  classification  of  manufac- 
tures, and  such  as  would  show  the  extent  and  progress  or  decline  of  the  British  export 
trade.  The  Chamber  has  decided  to  recommend  that  the  following  classification  shall 
be  adopted : — 

1.  Broad  woolen  cloths,  all  wool,  or  mixed  with  other  material.  Yards  and  Talue. 

2.  Woolen  cloths,  heavy,  via.,  flushings,  pilots,  beavers,  Petershams,  Whitneys,  and 

Devons,  whether  all  wool  or  mixed  Yards  and  value. 

8.  Woolen  cloths,  cloaking,  coatings,  Ac,  Yards  and  value. 

4.  Narrow  woolens,  vix.,  trowseiings  of  all  descriptions,  whether  all  wool  or  mixed. 

Yards  and  value. 

5.  Woolens,  waistcoatings,  made  of  wool  mixed.  Yards  and  value. 

6.  Flannels  and  baixes.  Yards  and  value. 

7.  Carpets,  all  wool  or  mixed  Yards  and  value. 

8.  Druggets,  all  wool  or  mixed  Yards  and  value. 

9.  Blankets.  Pairs  and  value. 

10.  Blanketing. . Yards  and  value. 

11.  Shawls,  woolen  or  mtked  Number  and  value. 

12.  Woolens  not  enumerated,  including  ready-made  doihes.  Dosens  and  value. 

18.  Woolen  yam.  Pounds  and  value. 

If  the  above  specifications  are  adopted,  the  returns  of  the  Board  of  Trade  will  be 
of  great  value  to  the  manufacturers  of  woolen  fabrics. 


NAVIGATION  OF  THE  U PUTA. 

DsPAaTHKHT  or  State,  WAiHiseTON)  March  23,1854. 

The  following  translation  of  a decree,  issued  by  the  government  of  Montevideo,  is 
published  for  the  information  of  those  whom  it  may  concern : — 

DBrAETXBHT  OF  TBB  GOVERNMENT,  MONTEVIDEO,  { 

October  10,  1853.  ) 

The  Provisional  Government  of  the  Republic,  considering  that  the  most  effective 
means  to  secure  the  public  peace,  and  the  development  of  the  national  resources ; 
considering  that  the  foundation  of.  the  prosperity  of  a country  is  amplest  liberty  to 
trade,  has  resolved,  and  decreed : — 

Aet.  1 . The  navigable  rivers  of  the  republic  are  opened  to  the  vessels  and  to  the 
Commerce  of  all  nations. 

Aet.  2.  Foreign  vessels  are  subject,  in  regard  to  the  navigation  of  the  rivers,  to  the 
same  policy  and  custom  house  regulations  as  national  vessels. 

Art.  8.  Lei  this  be  promulgated,  published,  and  properly  registered. 

LAVALLEJA,  JUAN  C.  GOMEZ, 

TUVILLAGA,  SANTIAGO  SAY  AGO. 


THE  NEW  AUSTRALIAN  TARIFF. 

A new  customs  act  was  passed  on  the  19th  instant,  which  makes  the  following  ad- 
ditions to  the  duties  previously  levied: — Wine,  2a,  being  an  additional  la  per  gallon ; 
beer  and  cider,  6d.  per  gallon.  The  following  is  the  tariff  of  customs  now  established 
in  Victoria: — Ale,  porter,  spruce,  and  other  beer,  cider  and  perry,  per  gallon,  6d. ; 
tobacco,  cigars,  and  snuff,  2a  per  lb.;  coffee,  10a  per  cwt;  spirits,  (all  kinds,)  7s.  per 
gallon ; tea,  8d.  per  lb. ; wine,  2a  per  gallon ; all  other  go^s  free. 


AN  IMPORTANT  TREASURY  DEPARTMENT  RULING. 

In  answer  to  a recent  inquiry,  the  proper  accounting  ofiicer  of  the  Treasury  rules 
that  where  an  appropriation  has,  by  accident  or  mistake,  been  paid  over  to  a party 
not  legally  entitled  to  the  money,  the  party  who  may  be  so  legally  entitled  cannot  be 
paid  by  the  Treasury  Department,  the  appropriation  being  exhausted ; and  that  his 
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only  remedy  U io  asking  Ooog^ress  to  make  a second  appropriation  to  the  same  end. 
Such  an  occurrence,  however,  it  known  to  have  taken  place  bat  in  two  cases  since  the 
organization  of  the  Treasury  Department 


STATISTICS  OF  AGRICULTURE,  &c. 


■EW  TOEK  CATtLE  TRADE  FOR  1853. 

We  give  below  our  annaal  statistics  of  the  New  York  cattle  trade  for  the  year  just 
closing — a trade  which  seems  to  more  than  keep  pace  with  the  internal  Commerce  of 
our  country  in  other  respects.  New  York  is,  beyond  comparison,  the  most  extensive 
cattle  mart  in  America  ; and  whether  regard  be  had  to  its  intimate  connection  with 
the  great  agricultural  interests  of  the  interior,  or  to  its  magnitude,  as  a source  whence 
so  large  a proportion  of  the  daily  food  of  our  population  is  drawn,  it  becomes  a mat- 
ter of  some  Importance  to  keep  a record  of  its  details,  upon  such  reliable  data  as  can 
be  obtained. 

The  cattle  broug:ht  to  this  market  come  to  us  from  nearly  all  sections  of  the  Doioii 
east  of  the  Mississippi — indeed  from  all  sections,  save  those  of  the  Sonthem  States 
bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Yii^ 
giuia,  and  Pennsylvania  are  our  most  liberal  contributors;  but  Western  and  Northern 
New  York,  with  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and  other  of  the  New  England  States, 
likewise  send  us  large  supplies.  The  extension  of  railroad  communication  of  late 
years  has  hrtiught  comparatively  near  to  us  the  grazing  and  agricultural  products  of 
the  inter!  >r,  so  that  the  drover  is  now  enabled  to  bring  his  stock  to  market  without 
encountering  the  necessity  of  long  and  tedious  journeys  on  foot  from  the  country  to 
the  seaboard.  It  is  true,  some  of  the  very  best  cattle  that  are  sold  here  still  reara  na 
in  the  old-fashioned  way ; but  these  are  the  exceptions,  not  the  rule.  For  every  hun- 
dred that  come  to  us  on  foot,  a thousand  reach  us  by  the  speedier  transit  afforded 
railroad,  and  whatever  may  be  the  immediate  excess  of  expense  which  the  Utter  may 
involve,  we  think  it  is  more  than  made  up  by  a saving  of  time,  and  the  fresher,  and 
therefore  the  more  marketable  condition  of  the  cattle  when  they  are  brought  to  the 
city.  'I’hus  all  the  lines  of  travel  radiating  from  this  city  to  the  interior — the  Harlem 
and  Hudson  railroads  the  New  York  Central,  the  Lake  Shore,  the  great  Michigan 
Central,  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  and  some  of  the  Eastern  railrtnds,  find  io  the 
carrii^  of  the  live  stock  consumed  io  the  city  of  New  York  oue  of  their  must  profit- 
able items  of  freight  from  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Peoo- 
sylvania.  New  Engl  lud,  and  Northern  and  Western  New  York.  A large  proportioa 
of  the  cattle  driven  to  this  market,  however,  come  from  districts  nearer  home.  Tba 
counties  bordering  on  tlie  North  River  raise  some  of  the  finest,  while  Long  Island 
New  Jersey  occasionally  are  large  contributors.  ' 

In  this  city  there  are  principaUy  four  places  for  the  sale  of  beef  cattle — namely,  tha 
well  known  Washington  Drove  Yard,  in  44th  street,  between  the  Fourth  and  FiHh 
avenues,  of  which  A.  M.  Allertou,  E^.,  is  the  proprietor ; 2d,  the  lower  or  Hudsoo 
River  Bulfs  Head,  kept  by  Messra  Chamberlain ; 8d,  Geo.  Browning’s  Central  BulPa 
Head,  in  Sixth-street ; and  4th,  the  market  kept  by  Mr.  Morgan  O’Brien,  also  io  Sixth- 
street,  near  the  Third  avenue.  Sheep  and  Umbs  are  sold  at  all  these  placea,  except 
the  last  mentioned ; the  largest  number  at  Browning’s,  and  the  next  at  ChamberlaioV 
At  AUerton’s,  there  were  formerly  but  few  sold,  but  the  rapid  exteosiou  of  the  city 
in  that  quarter  has  created  a necessity  for  the  sale  of  sheep,and  lairbe  there,  just  aa 
a necessity  lias  been  created  for  the  sale  of  beeves  at  Browning’s,  in  Sixtb-streely 
where  formerly  only  sheep  and  lambs  were  sold.  Cows  and  calves  are  sold  at  aU 
these  establishments ; but  the  Urgest  business  in  this  respect  is  done  at  Browoiog’s 
and  Chamberlain’s.  The  market  da^s  are  Monday  and  Tborsday,  but  sales  to  a greater 
or  less  extent  are  made  every  day.  Independently  of  the  regular  transactiooa  at  these 
several  city  markets,  there  are  many  cattle  bought  and  sold  on  board  the  boats  at  the 
wharves,  on  the  north  side  of  the  city.  Many  cattle  eUughtered  io  the  country  are  -4- 
also  brought  to  market  here,  ready  dressed : but  these  do  not  enter  into  the  stotiatica  ^ 
below:— 
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TABLE  BHOWnfO  THE  MUXBEE  (WT  CATTLE  BOLD  UC  THE  NEW  TORE  MAEEET,  WITH  THE 
PRICE8  or  THE  BEYEEAL  KINDS  FOE  EACH  WEEK  DDEIKO  THE  TEAR  1868— AS  OOM- 
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8 

50 

88 

76 

6 

26 

28... 

176 

8,450 

8 

88 

87 

26 

6 

44 

April 

6... 

175 

4,000 

9 

00 

85 

68 

6 

66 

12... 

126 

2,060 

9 

00 

87 

00 

6 

68 

19... 

160 

2,100 

9 

60 

87 

50 

5 

60 

May 

26... 

170 

2,900 

8 

89 

87 

00 

6 

88 

8... 

185 

8,000 

8 

76 

86 

00 

4 

76 

10... 

95 

1,800 

9 

25 

85 

55 

4 

86 

17... 

145 

2,500 

9 

18 

85 

68 

6 

60 

24... 

165 

2,600 

9 

88 

86 

26 

8 

89 

June 

81 . • • 

2,755 

175 

8,000 

9 

25 

86 

00 

6 

80 

6.., 

216 

5,400 

9 

68 

86 

26 

6 

26 

18... 

800 

7,000 

9 

68 

87 

60 

4 

26 

20... 

215 

7,200 

9 

82 

86 

00 

4 

18 

July 

27... 

170 

7,160 

8 

88 

86 

24 

4 

19 

6... 

105 

7,000 

8 

87 

85 

50 

8 

94 

11... 

115 

7,000 

8 

00 

88 

18 

8 

76 

18... 

140 

12,000 

8 

60 

88 

12 

8 

80 

August 

25... 

190 

8,220 

8 

50 

88 

12 

4 

18 

1... 

. . . . i . . 2,650 

186 

10,449 

8 

50 

85 

18 

4 

67 

7... 

186 

10,844 

8 

87 

88 

76 

8 

68 

15... 

120 

8,042 

8 

26 

86 

76 

4 

14 

2^... 

186 

10,700 

8 

88 

87 

26 

4 

19 

Sept 

29... 

186 

9,800 

8 

60  . 

87 

00 

4 

26 

5... 

288 

8,000 

8 

18  b 

26 

26 

4 

18 

12... 

149 

11,228 

8 

60 

88 

84 

4 

86 

19... 

4.747 

689 

16  460 

7 

87 

88 

76 

4 

19 

Oct 

26... 

821 

9,844 

8 

10 

48 

76 

4 

76 

8... 

176 

7,980 

8 

26 

40 

06 

4 

81 

10... 

822 

18,562 

8 

09 

45 

00 

4 

98 

17... 

222 

12,594 

7 

84 

42 

00 

4 

87 

24... 

842 

18,484 

8 

26 

88 

76 

6 

18 

Nov. 

81... 

866 

12,489 

7 

82 

86 

84 

4 

76 

7... 

411 

18,666 

7 

50 

40 

00 

4 

60 

14... 

848 

8,944 

7 

76 

85 

84 

6 

06 

21... 

870 

18,200 

8 

26 

86 

00 

4 

87 

Dec. 

29... 

......  4,076 

446 

10,458 

8 

87 

86 

00 

4 

80 

5... 

820 

12,812 

8 

46 

44 

12 

4 

68 

12... 

826 

11,964 

9 

00 

44 

66 

4 

76 

19... 

880 

11,000 

8 

87 

44 

26 

4 

80 

26... 

880 

11,000 

8 

98 

44 

25 

4 

80 

1 

. 167,420 

10,720 

412,989 

89 

$3« 

90 

15 

20 

* BBUmated. 

TOL.  XXX. — ^HO.  VI.  48 
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According  to  this  showing,  the  largest  nnmber  of  beeyes  on  sale,  for  any  single 
week,  was  on  the  Sd  of  October ; cows  and  calves,  and  sheep  and  lambs,  on  the  19th 
of  September.  Beeves  were  dearer  (1^9  68)  on  the  6ih  of  June  than  at  any  other 
period  of  the  year;  cows  and  calves  da  (|44  00}  on  the  10th  of  October;  sheep  and 
lambs  do.  (|6  56)  on  the  5th  of  April. 

OOMPAEATIVS  MONTHLY  STATEMENT  OF  OATTLC  ON  SALE  IN  THE  NEW  TOEK  MAEKET 
DUEINO  THE  TEARS  1852  AND  1853  I — 


V 

]8St.  1851. 

CowB&  Sheep  & Cowsft  Bbeep  ^ 

Beeves.  calves.  lambs.  Beeves.  calves.  Umbs. 

January 18,550  855  44,600  5,500  420  18,000 

February 8,950  815  22,000  6,200  495  24,800 

March 9,600  477  16,860  9,125  648  28,600 

AprU 10,200  620  11,050  4,800  760  11,700 

May 12,103  7 05  12,900  1 0,200  606  1 6,600 

June 11,260  900  26,760  9,260  850  21,400 

July 10,600  660  84,220  9,950  620  84,200 

August 18,260  710  48,885  9,600  625  66,000 

September 15,022  1,247  46,682  8,100  820  24.200 

October 21,812  * 1,917  60,209  12,400  480  40,500 

November 15,461  1,669  45,267  11,300  295  89,600 

December 15,622  1,805  46,776  9,000  485  27,000 


167,420  10,720  412,989  106,226  6,688  836,100 

These  figures  show  at  a glance  the  immense  increase  in  the  consumption  of  cattle 
in  this  city.  The  difference  in  favor  of  1858  is  as  follows : — 

INOEBASE  IN  1858. 

Beeves.  Cows  St  calves.  Sheep  k.  Iambs. 

62,196  6,082  76,889 

table  SHOWING  THE  AVBEAGE  OF  PEIOE8  FOE  EACH  MONTH  DOEINO  THE  TEAM  1853, 
COMPAEED  WITH  THE  OOEEESPONOXNO  QUOTATIONS  OF  1852: — 


18S3.  1851. 

Cows  St  Sheep  k Cows  k Sheep  k 

Beeves.  calves.  lambs.  Beeves.  calves.  lambs. 

January 17  63  $36  89  $8  90  $7  87  $34  60  f4  60 

February 8 07  84  24  4 60  7 60  86  00  4 00 

March..: 8 86  85  11  6 86  8 87  82  60  4 60 

April 9 10  81  80  6 03  8 12  82  60  4 75 

May 9 19  86  93  6 07  8 26  37  60  7 76 

June 9 88  86  24  4 46  8 76  87  60  4 60 

July 9 50  87  48  8 92  7 76  84  75  4 60 

August 8 40  86  98  4 19  7 12  86  00  4 00 

September 8 00  89  82  4 87  7 75  84  00  4 00 

October 8 12  88  58  4 90  7 12  88  76  4 25 

November 7 97  86  98  4 82  7 60  84  50  S 60 

December 8 80  44  80  4 78  7 60  84  25  8 50 

Average $8  80  |36  81  $6  20  $7  76  $84  7o  $4  50 


These  results  and  comparisons  enable  us  to  see  the  general  advance  there  has  been 
in  the  prices  of  all  kinds  of  cattle  during  the  year.  (S>mparing  the  monthly  average 
of  1868  with  Uiat  of  the  previous  year,  the  differences  are  as  follows: — 

Beeves.  Cows  k calves.  I^eep  k lambs. 


1858 $8  89  $86  90  $6  20 

1862 7 87i  84  871  4 60 


621  081 
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We  see  here  a very  material  improvement  upon  prices,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  supplies,  in  ererv  case,  are  largely  iacroa^jd,  as  compared  with  those  of 
1852.  Such,  however,  is  toe  rapid  growth  of  our  population,  that  the  demand  for 
consumption  seems  to  keep  steady  pace  with,  if  not  actually  ahead  of,  the  ability  of 
the  country  to  supply. 

The  total  value  of  cattle  sold  at  the  several  city  markets  above  mentioned  (except- 
ing the  average  prices  as  given  above)  during  the  year,  is  as  follows.  (We  have  put 
down  $43  as  the  average  of  each  bead  of  beef  cattle  ) Some  dealers  consider  this  a 
low  figure,  but  as  the  more  general  opinion  seems  to  1^  that  it  is  about  right,  we  have 
concluded  to  adopt  it : — 


im.  1851. 

Beevee $6,769,060  00  $4,108,975 

Oowa  and  calves 886,248  20  196,080 

Sheep  and  lambs 2,151.662  69  1,547,780 


$9,255,965  89  $5,847,785 

6,847,786  00  


Increase $3,408,180  89 


These  figures  show  at  a glance  the  magnitude  of  the  cattle  trade  of  this  city.  If 
we  include  the  sales  at  the  docks,  (referred  to  in  our  preliminarv  remarks,)  of  which 
DO  authentic  record  is  kept,  it  is  probable  that  the  i^gregate  value  of  cattle  sold  for 
the  year  does  not  fall  far  short  ot  nine  and  a half  millions  of  dollars. 

The  bulk  of  the  cattle  brought  here  for  sale  are  consumed  here ; but  a large  and 
lucrative  business  is  done  by  the  packers,  for  shipment  to  California,  Australia,  and 
other  foreign  countries.  Occasional  shipments  of  live  cattle  are  made  to  Bermuda,  to 
supply  the  naval  contract  with  the  government  there. 

We  have  not  included  hogs  in  our  tables,  for  the  reason  that  we  are  not  able  to 
procure  any  record  of  the  number  coming  to  market  reliable  enough  to  enter  into  the 
general  account.  The  trade  in  that  respect,  however,  is  a very  large  one.  as  we  shall 
be  able  to  show  when  as  accurate  a record  is  kept  of  the  transactions  as  we  are 
enabled  to  avail  ourselves  of  in  respect  to  cattle  of  other  descriptiona  At  present 
the  weekly  consumption  U from  five  to  six  thousand. 


PRODUCTION  OF  COTTON  IN  INDIA. 

A small  volume  of  Indian  statistics  has  been  recently  printed  by  order  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  It  contains  short  summaries  of  the  moat  important  information  which 
could  be  collected  in  the  statistical  office  of  the  East  India  House  on  the  principal 
heads  of  Indian  affairs,  and  was  originally  prepared  by  order  of  the  Court  of  Direo- 
tors.  There  are  two  principal  descriptions  of  cotton  plants  now  cultivated  in  India — 
the  indigenous  plant  which  is  an  annual,  and  succeeds  best  in  the  rich  black  soil  found 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  and  the  American  plant,  which  though  a perennial,  is 
practically  an  annual  in  India,  and  though  grown  successfully  in  some  parts  on  the 
black  soiC  yet  thrives  better  on  the  light  red  lands.  Each  kind  is  recommended  by 
peculiar  advantages ; the  Indian  is  superior  in  durability  and  fineness  the  American 
m productiveness  and  length  of  staple.  Both  kinds  are  cultivated  to  a considerable 
extent,  but  the  indigenous  plant  will  probably  always  continue  to  be  the  &vorite  with 
native  cultivators.  It  may  now  be  considered  as  demonstrated  beyond  all  question, 
that  India  can  furnish  cotton  for  the  British  market,  and  that  the  natives  cultivate  the 
cotton  plant  in  a manner  which,  if  it  admits  of  improvement,  is  highly  efficient.  In 
1846,  the  Court  of  Directors  directed  consignments  of  six  thousand  bales  to  be  made 
annually  for  three  years — half  to  be  of  New  Orleans,  and  half  of  indigenous  cotton. 
Very  favorable  opinions  were  pronounced  on  what  was  sent,  by  spinners  and  other 
competent  judges,  and  all  doubt  as  to  the  capability  of  India  to  produce  cotton  suita- 
ble for  the  purposes  of  our  manufactures  may  be  said  to  have  been  thenceforth  set  at 
rest  The  great  inferiority  of  the  Indian  cotton  as  compared  with  the  American,  is 
the  result  of  what  befalls  it  subsequent  to  its  production  in  the  fields,  that  is,  in  the 
way  it  is  gathered  and  stored,  in  the  mode  by  which  it  is  separated  from  the  seed, 
and  in  its  transmission  to  market  The  cleansing  and  packi^  of  cotton,  in  spite  of 
the  continued  attempts  of  the  government  to  introduce  improved  saw-gins,  is  still 
very  far  from  perfect  But  the  impossibility  of  getting  cotton  to  the  coast  from  the 
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mland  districts  forms  the  real  reason  why  so  scanty  a proportion  of  the  cotton  we 
consume  in  our  manufactures  is  derived  from  India.  The  amount  which  the  maritime 
districts  produce  could  not,  probably,  be  very  materially  increased.  About  eight 
thousand  square  miles  are  already,  it  is  calculated,  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  ex- 
ported cotton,  and  only  a small  portion  of  the  parts  of  India  accent  to  the  sea  will 
grow  cotton  at  all.  If  by  means  of  railroads  the  great  cotton  fields  of  Hyderabail,  in 
Uie  center  of  southern  India,  were  placed  nearly  on  an  equality,  in  point  of  facility  of 
transport,  with  the  maritime  cotton  districts,  then,  as  the  writer  of  this  portion  of  the 
volume  calculates,  a breadth  of  land  sufficient  f<ir  the  growth  of  a quantity  equal  to 
the  full  demand  of  Great  Britain,  might  be  at  once  available.  That  cotton  cannot  be 
conveyed  to  a profit  from  the  center  of  India,  except  by  railway,  may  be  proved  by 
the  analogous  case  of  salt,  which  costs  at  Benares  doume  what  it  does  at  Calcntta, 
the  distance  between  the  two  places  being  four  hundred  miles — about  the  tame  dis- 
tance as  from  some  of  the  cotton  marts  at  Hyderabad  to  Bombay. — London  Mooning 
Chronicle^  October  4/A,  1868. 


STATISTICS  OF  POPULATION,  &c. 


BIBTH8,  DE1TH8,  AHD  MlBBIiflE8  IN  HAS8ACHU8BTT8. 

From  the  eleventh  report  to  the  Legislature,  relating  to  the  registry  and  returns  of 
births,  marriages,  and  deaths  in  Massaimusetts,  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 1852, 
prepared  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  it  appears  that  the  whole  number  of  births  in  the 
State  during  the  year  was  29,702 — an  increase  of  1,121  over  the  previous  year ; of 
which  15,246  were  males,  14,482  females,  and  the  sex  of  124  is  unknown;  17,265 
were  of  American  parentage,  10,991  of  foreign,  and  1.556  the  parentage  is  unknown. 

The  whole  numl^r  of  marriages  was  11,578 ; of  which  7,702  were  Americans,  8,767 
foreigners,  and  100  unknowa 

The  whole  number  of  deaths,  18,582 — males,  8,978 ; females,  9,896  ; unknown,  108. 
The  average  of  age  throughout  the  State  is  27  78-100. 

During  the  three  years  preceding  1 852,  the  number  of  births  of  children  of  foreign 
parents  amounted  to  24,628,  or  29.87  per  cent  of  all  ilte  births  in  the  Commonwealth. 
The  jear  1852  shows  an  increase  in  the  births  of  this  description,  and  also  an  increase 
in  the  per  cental.  There  were  four  cases  of  triplets  during  the  year  1852,  and  590 
“ plurality  cases.** 

During  tlie  four  years  ending  1852,  there  were  bom  in  Massachusetts  3,961  more 
males  than  females,  the  totals  being  57,661  males,  58,700  females. 


TBX  FOLLOWING  ABX  THE  DKATH8  IN  MASSAOHUBXTTS  FOB  THX  TBAB  1852 . 


Consumption 

..4,166 

Infantile  diseases 

Dysentery 

..  1.018 

Intemperance. 

45 

Apoplexy 

..  126 

Insanity 

Inflammation  of  bowels . . 

..  293 

Disease  of  liver 

Disease  of  bowels 

1 ■ a 

..  249 

Disease  of  lungs 

Inflammation  of  brain. . . 

.. 

Marasmus 

Disease  of  brain 

..  193 

Measles 

141 

Cancer 

..  180 

Old  fige 

960 

Childbirth 

..  160 

Paralysis 

Cholera  infantum 

..  877 

Pleurisy  

64 

Croup 

..  429 

Pneumonia 

821 

Delirium  tremens. . . .^. . . 

..  81 

Poisoned 

18 

Erysipelas. 

..  163 

Rheumatism. 

69 

Drowned 

..  191 

Scarlatina 

848 

Typhus  fever. 

..  617 

Scrofula 

Fi  U 

..  120 

Disease  of  spine 

Gout 

2 

Suicide 

76 

Disease  of  heart 

1 . . . ... 

..  435 

Teething 

809 

Hooping  cough 

..  166 

Unknown 

Heat 

..  19 

■ ■ . — 

Hydrocephalus 

..  440 

•Total 
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MUMBKR  1. 

POPULATION. 

The  namber  of  people  in  Great  Britain  and  the  small  adjacent  islands  in  1851  wbb 
20,959,477  ; and  the  men  in  the  army,  nayy,  and  merchant  senrice,  and  East  India 
Company’s  seryice,  abroad,  on  the  passage  ont,  or  round  tiie  coasts,  belonging  to  Great 
Britain,  amounted,  on  the  same  day.  to  162,490.  The  population  of  Great  Britain  may, 
therefore,  be  sep  down  at  21,121,967. 

The  annexed  table  exhibits  the  distribution  of  the  people  >— 


POPULATIOIt  or 

OEEAT  BRITAIN  IN 

1851. 

Males. 

Females. 

TotaL 

England 

8.281,734 

8,640,154 

16,921,888 

Scotland 

1,875,479 

1,513,268 

2,888,742 

Wales 

499,491 

606,280 

1,005,721 

Islands  in  the  British  Seas 

66,854 

76,272 

148,126 

Army,  Dary,  and  merchant  seamen . . . 

162,490 

162,490 

Total 

, 10,386,048 

10,736,919 

21,121,967 

British  subjects  in  foreign  states  are  not  included  in  the  general  population  as  giyen 
in  the  preceding  table,  the  exiles  and  foreign  subjects  in  Great  Britain  being  consider- 
ed a set-off  against  them. 

The  following  illustration  will  assist  the  popular  mind  adequately  to  appreciate 
iwnty-<me  millions  of  people 

It  is  well  known  that  to  moss  quantity  is  to  conceal  bulk;  thus  it  was  stated  the 
other  day  that  the  whole  of  the  yast  yields  of  California  and  Australia,  melted  down 
into  a solid  mass  of  gold,  would  only  fill  a tolerable-sieed  room ; and  so  it  is  with 
numbers.  A general,  wi^ng  to  conceal  the  strength  of  his  army,  forms  it  into 
masses.  , 

Now,  if  all  the  people  of  Great  Britain  had  to  pass  through  London  in  procession^ 
four  abreast,  and  eyery  facility  was  afforded  for  their  free  and  uninterrupted  passage 
during  12  hours  daily,  Sundays  excepted,  it  would  take  nearly  three  months  for  the 
whole  population  of  Great  Britain  to  file  through,  at  quick  march,  four  deep.  To  count 
them  singly,  at  the  rate  of  one  a second,  would  take  a year  and  a half,  assuming  that 
the  same  number  of  hours  daily  were  occupied,  and  that  Sundays  also  were  excepted. 

It  has  been  stated  that,  in  a future  publication,  the  ages  of  the  population  will  be 
giyen,  their  condition,  and  occupations.  As  regards  age,  they  will  be  arranged  hi 
quinquennial  sections — that  is,  in  sections  adyanoing  W periods  of  five  years  ea<m,  from 
children  in  arms  to  the  age  of  ninety  and  upwards.  The  people  will  then  be  classed 
.in  sections,  as  husbands,  wiyes,  widowers,  widows,  bachelors,  and  spinsters;  again, 
they  will  be  grouped,  first,  according  to  place  of  residence,  and  subsequently  under  the 
countries  and  counties  in  which  they  were  boro ; and  finally,  they  will  be  arranged  in 
professions  or  occupations,  from  the  prince  to  the  peasant — paupers,  prisoners,  lunatics, 
and  yagrants  being  seyerally  grouped ; and  as  the  suryey  will  extend  oyer  thousands 
in  more  than  a thousand  different  callings,  it  is  evident  that,  as  the  matest  exhibition 
of  modern  times  only  displayed  a small  part  of  the  produce  of  the  labors  of  the  peo- 
ple, so  the  yisitors  to  it  only  represented  a fraction  of  the  multitudinous  population  of 
these  islands,  which  the  enumerators  fouud  so  yariously  occupied  on  the  sea,  on  rivers, 
and  on  the  coasts,  in  the  valleys  and  ou  the  hills,  in  cities,  towns,  villages,  and  solitary 
habitations  over  the  face  of  the  country. 

The  number  of  the  male  population  of  Great  Britain,  excluding  those  absent  in  for- 
eign countries,  was  10,223,558,  and  the  female  population  10,735,919;  consequently 
the  females  were  in  excess  of  the  males  by  512,861,  or  as  many  as  would  have  fillea 
the  Crystal  Palace  five  times  over.  How  many  of  these  were  spinsters  cannot  be 


* ^ The  Results  of  the  Censas  of  Great  Britain  in  1651.  With  a DemipUon  of  the  Machinery  and 
Processes  employed  to  obtain  the  Returns.  Also  an  Appendix  of  Tables  of  Reference.  By  Edwarl 
Qieibire,  Fellow  of  the  Sutistlcal  Society,  and  one  of  the  Seoretaiios  to  the  Statistical  Section  of  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  Sro.,  pp.  56.  London : John  W.  Parker  and 
Son.  New  York:  J.Wliey.” 
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Statistics  of  Population^  etc. 

known  until  the  second  portion  of  the  census  is  published.  The  proportion  between 
the  sexes  in  1861  was  lUO  males  to  106  females,  or  about  the  same  as  in  1801. 

The  births  during  the  last  thirteen  years  give  a reversed  proportion,  vi*.,  106  boys 
to  1 00  girls.  How  much  the  change  in  the  proportions,  and  the  subsequent  disparity 
of  the  numbers  in  the  two  sexes  is  due  to  emigration,  or  to  a difference  in  the  degree 
of  the  dangers  and  diseases  to  which  they  are  respectively  exposed,  will  be  discnased 
when  the  numbers  of  males  and  females  living  at  different  penods  of  life  are  compared. 
The  disparity  in  the  propcu’tions  of  the  sexes  is  greatest  in  Scotland,  there  being  no  lean 
than  110  females  to  100  males  in  that  country. 

The  following  table  gives  the  population  of  Great  Britain  and  Uie  Islands  of  the 
British  Seas,  including  the  army,  navy,  and  merchant  seamen  abroad,  as  enumerated 
at  each  census  from  1801  to  1851  inclusive: — 


POPULATION  or  ORKAT  BRITAIN  FROM  1801  TO  1861,  INCLU8IYR. 


Males.  Females.  TotaL 

1801 •. 6,368,703  6,648,780  10,917,488 

1811 6,111,261  6,812,869  12,424,120 

1821 7,096,058  7,806,690  14,402,648 

1831 8,183,446  8,480,692  16,664,138 

1841 9,282,418  9, .68 1,868  18,818,786 

1851 10,386,048  10,786,919  21,121,967 


It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  table  that  the  population  of  Great  Britain  has  nearly 
doubled  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  notwithstanding  the  great 
number  that  have  annually  left  the  country  and  settled  a^  multiplied  into  millions  in 
the  United  States,  in  the  colonies  of  North  America,  Australia,  and  South  Africa.  The 
increase  in  the  last  fifty  years  hgs  been  98.47  per  cent,  or  at  the  rate  of  1.829  per  cent 
annually,  the  increase  of  each  sex  being  about  equal 

The  annual  rate  of  increase  has  varied  in  each  decennial  period;  thus,  in  1841-61 
the  population  has  increased,  but  the  rate  of  increase  has  declined,  chiefly  from  accel- 
erated emigration. 

The  emigration  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  the  ten  years  1821-81  was 
274,317;  in  the  ten  years  1831-41  it  amounted  to  717,913;  and  in  the  ten  years 
1841-51  it  had  increased  to  1,693,616. 

It  has  been  shown  by  Dr.  Farr,  in  his  English  Life  table,  that  the  half  of  a genera- 
tion of  men  of  all  ages  passes  away  in  thirty  years,  and  that  three  in  every  four  of 
their  number  die  in  half  a century.  Taking  emigration  and  other  movements  of  the 
population  into  account,  it  is  probable  that  of  the  21,121,967  persons  in  Great  Britain 
m 1861,  2,642,289  were  bom  prior  to  the  census  of  1801,  and  were  enumerated  on 
that  occasion.  At  the  present  rate  of  mortality,  a few  of  the  present  generation  will 
be  alive  a centnry  hence. 

If  the  pouulatiou  of  Great  Britain  continues  to  increase  uniformly  at  the  same  rate 
that  it  has  done  from  1801  to  1861,  it  will  double  itself  every  62^  years. 


STATISTICS  OF  POPUUTION  Ilf  CAUFORHIA. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Phillips,  in  a sermon  delivered  lately  in  Stockton,  gives  the  follow- 
ing interesting  statistics  in  relation  to  the  population,  Ac.,  of  California.  They  are 
copied  from  the  Journal : — 

The  population  of  Califoroia  four  years  ago  was  86,000;  of  which  number  17,000, 
or  oue-half,  were  femalea  At  the  present  time  there  are  800,000,  making  an  annual 
inqease  of  76,000.  The  sexes,  which  were  about  equally  divided  four  years  ago,  now 
stand  in  great  disproportion,  as  out  of  a population  of  300,000,  there  are  only  40,000 
females — an  increase  of  28,000,  averaging  6,760  every  year,  or  479  per  month.  Of 
this  whole  population,  26,000  are  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age.  Deduct  from 
the  number  of  females  one  half  the  number  of  children,  and  we  have  27,600  white 
females  in  the  State.  The  figures  sum  up  as  follows: — Females,  27,600 ; children, 
26,000 ; males,  247,600 — making  a total  of  300.000.  Of  this  nnml^r,  it  is  estimated 
that  100,000  reside  on  the  coast,  and  200,000  in  the  valleys  and  in  the  mountains. 
These  estimates  are  reliable,  and  are  only  selected  from  among  the  mass  of  statistict 
presented  on  the  occasion,  as  the  most  worthy  of  publication. 
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THE  STEAMBOAT. 


See  how  jon  fiuninR  herald  treads 
The  high  and  rollins  wares: 

As  crashing  u'er  their  crested  heads 
She  bows  her  surly  slaves ! 

With  foam  before  and  Ore  behind. 

She  rings  the  clinging  sea* 

That  flien  before  the  roaring  wind, 

Beneath  her  hissing  Ice. 

The  morning  spray,  like  sea-born  flowers, 
With  heaped  and  glistening  bells. 

Fails  round  her  fast,  in  ringing  showers. 
With  every  wave  that  swells ; 

And  flaming,  o*er  the  midnight  deep. 

In  lurid  fringes  thrown, 

The  living  gems  of  ocean  sweep 
Along  her  flashing  zone. 

With  clashing  wheel  and  lifting  keel. 

And  smoking  torch  on  high. 

When  winds  are  loud  and  billows  reel, 

She  thunders  foaming  by  1 
When  seas  are  siLmt  and  serene, 

With  even  beams  she  glides. 

The  sunshine  glimmering  through  the  green 
That  skirts  her  gleaming  sides. 


To-night  yon  pilot  shall  not  sleep. 

Who  trims  his  narrowed  sail. 

To  night  yon  frigate  scarce  can  keep 
Her  broad  breast  to  the  gale ; 

And  many  a firesail,  scooped  and  strained, 
8hali  break  from  yard  to  stay. 

Before  this  smoky  wreath  has  stained 
The  rising  mist  of  day. 

Hark,  bnrk  I I hear  von  whistling  shroud, 

1 see  yon  quivering  mast; 

The  black  throat  of  the  bunted  cloud 
Is  panting  forth  the  blast  1 
An  hour,  and  whirled  like  winnowing  chal^ 
The  giant  surge  shall  fling 
His  tresses  o’er  yon  pennant  stall; 

W hltu  as  the  sea  bird’s  wing ! 

Yet  rest,  ye  wanderers  of  the  deep, 

Nor  wind  nor  wave  shall  tire 
Those  fleshless  arms,  whose  pulses  leap 
With  floods  of  living  Are. 

Bleep  on— and  when  the  rooming  light 
Btreams  o'er  the  shining  bay, 

O think  of  those  for  whom  the  night 
Bhail  never  wake  in  day  I 


MASSACHUSETTS  RAILROADS  IN  1851-52-63. 

Id  the  last  number  of  the  Merehanii  Magazine  we  published  elaborate  tables  of  the 
operations  of  the  Haesachusetta  railroads  for  1868,  compiled  by  our  attentive  corree- 
poodent,  David  M.  Balfour,  Esq.,  of  Boston.  We  now  give,  from  the  Amencan  Hail- 
way  Tlmez,  a few  of  the  leading  items  of  operations  for  1858,  of  forty  roads,  eo  that  a 
comparison  may  be  made  with  the  operations  of  the  two  previous  years,  1851  and  *63. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  these  figures  embrace  only  tbe  roads  that  were  in  operation 
during  the  past  year.  The  following  is  the  comparative  statement : — 


Number  of  railways 

Miles  of  road  and  branches 

Miles  of  double  track  and  sidings 

Oross  cost 

Average  cost  per  mile 

Oross  receipts 

Oross  expenses 

Net  income 

Average  net  income  per  cent  on  cost. . . 

Oross  number  of  miles  run 

Average  receipts  per  mile  ruo 

Average  expenses  per  mile  run 

Average  net  income  per  mile  run 

Oross  receipts  per  mile  of  railway 

Number  of  passengers  carried 

Passengers  carried  one  mile 

Tons  of  merchandise  carried 

Tons  carried  one  mile 

Total  weight  of  passenger  trains  in  tons 
hauled  1 mile,  not  includ'g  passengers 
Total  weight  of  freight  trains  in  tons 
hauled  1 mile, not  including  freight.. 
Total  number  of  tons,  not  including  pa8> 
sengers,  hauled  1 mile 


18il. 

18i2. 

18S(. 

86 

86 

40 

1,160 

1,160 

1,192 

884 

407 

626 

$62,696,288 

63,076,013 

66,848,662 

$46,656 

46,163 

46,488 

$6,690,670 

6,886,617 

7,994,038 

$8,888,905 

8,078,410 

4,882,766 

$3,860,671 

8,212,107 

8,661,277 

$6  20 

6 05 

6 61 

4,398,370 

4,786,788 

5,260,892 

$1  50 

1 44 

1 52 

$0  76 

0 77 

0 82 

$0  74 

0 67 

0 70 

$6,780  07 

6,987  82 

6,706  40 

9 610,858 

9,810,066 

11,668,998 

152,916,183 

161,694,566 

186,216,718 

2,260,846 

2,563,277 

8,041,782 

70,205,310 

77,638,247 

95,985,882 

98,766,749 

101,746,158 

106,208,467 

118,696,609 

181,077,660 

148,804,441 

287,667,668 

810,461,860 

860,998,740 
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RATES  OF  TOLLS  ON  THE  CANALS  OF  NEW  TORE  IN  1864. 

lUtolved,  That  the  following  rates  of  tolls  be  esUblbhed  the  Canal  Board  on 
persons  and  property  transported  on  the  New  York  State  Canals,  to  take  efEsct  on  the 
opening  of  navigation  in  1864 : — 

PROVISIONS,  rra — per  1,000  POUNne  per  miul 

Cts.  m.  tr. 

On  salted  beef,  hotter,  tallow,  beer,  cider  and  vinegar 0 8 0 

On  salted  ^rk,  bacon,  lard,  lard  oil,  grease,  and  cheese 0 1 5 

On  salted  fish  and  fish  in  brine 0 4 0 

On  bran  and  ship-stuffs,  and  oil  cake  or  oil-meal,  in  bulk 0 2 0 

IRON,  MINERALS,  ORES,  ETa — PER  1,000  POUNDS  PER  MILS. 

On  salt  manufactured  in  this  State 0 1 O 

On  foreign  salt  and  barytes .* 0 6 0 

On  sypsum,  the  product  of  this  State 0 1 0 

On  foreign  gypsum 0 8 0 

On  bloom,  scrap,  and  pig  iron,  broken  castings,  m pipes,  and  water  pipes.  0 2 0 

On  sand,  lime,  clay,  earth,  manure,  pig  and  smelled  ccmper 0 1 0 

On  leached  ashes,  brick  stone  for  the  manufacture  of  lime,  and  bones  for 

manure 0 0 5 

On  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  window  glass,  barilla  and  bleaching  powders,  kelp, 

soda  ash,  and  copperas,  and  manganese 0 4 0 

On  mineral  coal,  charcoal,  and  iron  ore 0 0 5 

On  stoves,  iron  car  wheels  and  car  axles,  bed-plates  for  steam-engines,  plow 
castings,  and  all  other  iron  castings,  except  machines  and  the  parts 

thereof 0 8 0 

On  bar  and  pig  lead,  going  towards  tide-water,  and  copper  ore 0 0 5 

On  stove  pipe  and  furniture  for  stoves,  not  cast-iron 0 6 0 

FURS,  PELTRY,  SKINS,  ETC. — PER  1,000  POUNDS  PER  MILE. 

On  furs  and  ^e  skins  of  animals  producix^  furs. 1 0 0 

On  deer,  buffalo,  and  moose  skins 0 5 0 

On  sheep  skins 0 4 0 

On  green  hides  of  domestic  animals  of  the  United  States 0 8 0 

On  imported  raw  hides  of  domestic  and  other  animals 0 5 0 

FURNITURE,  ETO — PER  1,000  POUNDS  PER  MILK. 

On  household  furniture,  accompanied  by  and  actually  belonging  to  famUiea 

emigrating 0 S 0 

On  carts,  wagons,  sleighs,  plows,  and  mechanics’  tools  necess^  for  the 
owner’s  individual  use,  when  accompanied  by  the  owner,  emigrating  for 
the  purpose  of  settlement 0 8 0 

STONE,  SLATE,  ETC. — PER  1,000  POUNDS  PER  MILK. 

On  tile  for  roofing  and  stoneware 0 4 ^ 

On  fire-proof  cement  and  drain  tile 0 2 ^ 

On  slate,  and  all  stones  wrought  or  partly  wrought 0 1 ^ 

LUMBER,  WOOD,  ETC. 

On  timber,  squared  and  round,  per  100  cubic  feet  per  mile,  if  carried  in 

boats 0 4 0 

On  the  same,  if  carried  in  rafts,  per  100  cubic  feet  per  mQe 1 0 0 

On  the  same,  if  cleared  after  the  Ist  of  June  and  arriving  at  tide- water  be- 
fore the  15th  of  August,  inclusive,  per  100  cubic  feet  per  mile 0 7 0 

On  lumber  carried  in  boat^  when  weighed,  per  1,000  lbs.  per  mile,  via.; 

On  white  pine,  white  wood,  bass  wood, and  cedar 0 1 5 

On  oak,  hickory,  beech,  sycamore,  and  black  walnut 0 1 0 

On  spruce,  maple,  ash,  and  elm 0 1 2 

On  coerry 0 1 4 

On  hemlodc 0 0 6 
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eta.  in.  fir. 

Oo  boards,  plank,  scantling,  and  sawed  timber,  reduced  to  inch  meas- 
ure,  all  kinds  of  red  cedar,  cedar  posts,  estimating  that  a cord,  after 
deducting  for  openings,  will  contain  1 ,000  feet,  and  all  siding,  lath, 
and  other  sawed  stuff,  less  than  one  inch  thick,  carried  in  boat^  (ex* 
cept  such  as  is  enumerated  subsequently,)  per  1,000  feet  per  mile, 

when  not  weighed  0 4 0 

Oo  hemlock,  per  1,000  feet  per  mile,  when  not  weighed 0 2 6 

On  sob  6 and  7,  if  transported  in  raffs,  per  1,000  feet  per  mile 2 0 0 

On  sawdust,  per  1,000  Ids.  per  mile 0 0 6 

On  mahogany  (except  veneeriog)  reduced  to  inch  measure,  per  1,000  feet 

per  mile *,  1 6 0 

Oo  sawed  lath,  of  less  than  ten  feet  in  length,  split  lath,  hoop  poles,  hand- 
spikes, rowing  oars,  broom  handles,  spokes,  hubs,  treenails,  fellies,  boat 
knees,  plane  stocks,  pickets  for  fences,  and  stuff  manufactured  or  partly 
manufactured  for  chairs  or  bedsteads,  hop  poles,  brush  handles,  brush 
backs,  looking-glass  backs,  gun  stocks,  plow  beams  and  plow  handles, 

per  1,000  lbs.  per  mile 0 2 0 

On  staves  and  heading,  empty  barrels  and  casks,  and  ship  knees,  trans- 
ported in  boats,  per  1 ,000  lbs.  per  mile 0 1 0 

On  the  same,  if  transported  in  rafts,  per  1,000  lbs.  per  mile 0 h 0 

On  shingles,  carried  in  boats,  per  1,000  lbs.  per  mile 0 1 5 

On  the  same,  if  conveyed  in  rafts,  per  M.  per  mile 0 4 0 

On  split  posts,  (not  exceeding  ten  feet  in  length,)  and  rails  for  fences,  (not 
exceeding  fourteen  feet  in  length,)  per  M.  per  mile,  carried  in  boats  ....  2 0 0 

On  the  same,  if  conveyed  in  rafts,  per  M.  per  mile 8 0 0 

On  wood  for  fuel,  (except  such  as  may  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  salt, 

which  shall  be  exempt  from  toll,)  and  tan  bark,  per  cord  per  mile 0 5 0 

On  the  same,  if  transported  in  rafts,  per  cord  per  mile 2 0 0 

Oo  sawed  stuff  for  window  blinds,  not  exceeding  one- fourth  of  an  inch  in 
thickness,  and  window  sashes  and  blinds,  per  1,000  lbs.  per  mile 0 5 0 

AGBIOULTUEAL  PRODUCTIONS,  BTC. — PKE  1,000  POUNDS  PEE  MILE. 

On  domestic  distilled  spirits,  going  towards  tide-water 0 8 0 

On  wool 0 4 0 

On  cotton 0 1 0 

On  live  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  horns,  hoofe,  and  bones 0 2 0 

Oo  horses,  (except  those  used  exclusively  for  towing  boats  or  floats) 0 8 0 

On  horses  used  exclusively  for  towing  boats  or  other  floats,  exempt. 

On  rags  and  junk. 0 8 0 

On  manilla 0 4 0 

On  hemp  and  tobacco  going  towards  tide- water 0 1 0 

On  toba^  going  from  tide-water ^ ^ 

On  pressed  broom  corn 0 2 0 

On  pressed  hay  and  pressed  straw 0 1 0 

Oo  corn,  corn-meal,  and  oats 0 2 0 

On  wheat,  flour,  barley,  rye,  peas,  and  beans 0 8 0 

On  flour,  starting  and  going  from  tide- water 0 1 0 

On  potatoes,  apples,  onions,  turnips,  all  other  esculent  roots,  and  ice ..... . 0 1 0 

Oo  other  agricultural  productions  of  the  U.  States,  not  particularly  specified  0 4 0 

MEEOHANDISE. — PEE  1,000  POUNDS  FEE  MILE. 

On  yeneering 0 8 0 

On  s^ar,  molasses,  coffee,  iron  in  bars,  bundles,  and  sheets,  steel,  nail  rods, 
boiler  iron,  nails  and  spikes,  horse  shoes,  crockery  and  glassware,  tin, 
resin,  tar,  pitch,  tupentine,  oil,  anchors,  chain  cables,  oakum,  mineral 
water,  oysters  and  clams,  dyewoods,  and  other  merchandise  not  enu- 
merate   0 4 0 

On  railroad  iron  and  railroad  chairs 0 1 5 

Oo  threshing,  mowing,  and  reaping  machines,  fanning  mills,  plows,  harrows, 
and  drill  barrows 0 ^ ^ 

ARTICLES  NOT  ENUMERATED. 

On  all  articles  not  enumerated  or  excepted,  per  1,000  lbs.  per  mile 0 4 0 
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B04T8  AMD  PA86BNOEB8. 

On  boats  used  chiefly  for  the  transportation  of  persons,  navigating  the 


canals,  per  mile 0 4 0 

On  the  same,  if  they  elect  to  commute  for  tolls  upon  passengers,  per  mile.  .500 

On  boats  used  chiefly  for  the  transportation  of  property,  per  mile 2 0 0 

On  the  same,  if  they  elect  to  commute  for  tolls  upon  passengers,  per  mile.  .280 
On  all  persons  over  ten  years  of  age,  per  mile 0 0 6 


STATISTICS  OF  THE  BRITISH  STEAM  RATY. 

Of  screw  steamships,  according  to  the  Liverpool  2Ymes,  afloat,  England  has  at  the 
present  moment  eleven  line-of*battle  ships,  soon  to  be  increased  to  twenty ; five  guard- 
ships,  and  seven  powerful  frigates,  independent  of  smaller  vessels.  The  following  are 
the  names,  number  of  guns,  horse-power,  and  stations  of  the^  most  powerful  of  the 
screw  fleet : — % 


Duke  of  Wellington. 

Royal  George 

St.  Jean  D’Acre  . . . . 

Agamemnon 

Csesar 

Cressy 

James  Watt 

Majestic 

Nile 

Princess  Royal 

Sanspareil 

Aiax 

Blenheim 

Hogue. 

Edinburgh 

Arrogant. 

Imperieuse 

Amphion 

Horatio 

Tribune  

Dauntless 

Highflyer  

Euryalus . 


Guns.  Horse-Power. 


180 

700 

Western  Squadron. 

120 

400 

Devon  port 

101 

600 

Western  Squadron. 

90 

600 

Bosphorus. 

90 

400 

Not  in  commieskm. 

80 

400 

Sheemess. 

90 

600 

Not  in  commission. 

80 

400 

M « 

90 

600 

t(  a 

90 

400 

Portsmouth. 

70 

68 

850 

450 

Bosphorus. 

Cork. 

60 

460 

Guardship,  Portsmouth. 

60 

450 

“ Devooport. 

68 

450 

“ Portsmouth. 

47 

850 

Western  Squadron. 

60 

860 

a u 

84 

800 

u u 

24 

250 

Guardship,  Sheemess. 

80 

800 

Western  Squadron. 

24 

680 

Portsmouth. 

21 

260 

Mediterr.anean. 

60 

490 

Not  in  commission. 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  followmg  screw  steamships  are  building,  and  will 
probably  be  afloat  in  a few  months : — 


Guds. 

Power. 

Guns. 

Power. 

Royal  Albert 

....  120 

400 

Exmouth 

....  90 

400 

Malborough 

....  120 

. . . 

Hero 

90 

• . . 

Conqueror 

....  100 

Forte  

Orion 

90 

600 

Chesapeake 

....  60 

. . 

Repulse 

....  90 

600 

Curacoa. 

....  80 

860 

Hannibal 

90 

450 

San  Florenzo 

60 

. . . 

Algiers 

90 

460 

The  following  are  the  most  powerful  paddle-wheel  steamers  now  afloat : — 


Guns.  Horse-power. 

Terrible 

800 

Bosphorus. 

Sidon. 

660 

u 

Odin  

660 

Western  Squadron. 

Retribution 

400 

BosphorusL 

Valorous 

400 

Western  Squadroa 

Furious 

400 

Bosphorus. 

Leopard 

660 

Portsmouth. 

Magicienne 

400 

Devon  fK)rt 

Penelope 

660 

West  Coast  Africa. 
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BALTIMORE  ARD  OHIO  RAILROAD. 

We  have  obtamed  the  following  very  interesting  and  official  statement  of  the  present 
condition  of  the  funded  debt  of  this  road,  by  a review  of  which  the  experienced  reader 
will  be  able  to  arrive  at  a pretty  accurate  estimate  of  the  general  finaucial  prospects 
of  the  company,  for  the  residue  of  the  fiscal  year: — 

The  funded  debt  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  as  appears  by  its 
report  made  to  SOth  of  September,  1853,  as  follows: — 


Loan  No.  1,  January,  1854 $1,000,000  00 

Less  sinking  fund,  applicable  to  its  reduction  ....  287,531  28 

$712,468  72 

Loan  No.  2,  of  1867  1,000,000  00 

“ 8,  Iron  bonds. 666,666  67 

“ 4,  of  1876  1,128,500  00 

“ 6,  of  1880  700,000  00 

“ 6,  of  1886,  (for  $2,600,000)  now  issued. 1,281,846  26, 


5,886,481  64 

Add  preferred  stock  of  the  State  of  Maryland 8,000,000  00 


Making  the  whole  funded  debt  of  the  company  at  that  time 8,889,481  64 

Residue  of  bonds  of  1886,  since  issued 1,218,158  76 


Making  the  whole  funded  debt  to  the  present  time 9,607,635  89 

CapiUd  stock 10,118,902  00 

Treasorer't  Office,  BalUmore  and  Ohio  Railroad'Company,  March  Slsl,  1854. 


J.  I.  ATKINSON,  Treasurer. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  entire  funded  debt,  upon  which  interest  ac- 
crues, is  $9,607,635  89.  Since  the  annual  report  of  the  president  was  made,  it  will 
be  seen  that  $1,218,158  75,  being  the  residue  of  the  loan  of  1885,  has  been  realized. 
This  amount,  with  the  net  earnings  of  the  road  for  the  past  six  months,  together  with 
$245,000  to  the  credit  of  revenue  from  the  last  year,  making  some  $2,200,000  in  all, 
has  been  applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  floating  debt,  and  to  construction,  which  is 
constantly  progressing.  This  is  a highly  favorable  exhibit  of  the  state  of  the  road, 
and  affords  the  assurance  that,  with  no  unforseen  contingency  to  affect  the  reasonable 
anticipations  for  the  future,  the  company  will  be  in  a condition  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year  to  dispose  of  a very  considerable  amount,  as  policy  may  dictate. 


THE  RAILROADS  OF  MAINE  IN  1858. 

We  give  below  the  returns  made  by  the  several  companies  to  the  office  of  the  Sec- 


retary of  State  in  Maine : — 

Miles  !n 


length. 

Androscoggin 20 

Androscoggin  and  Kennebec 65 

Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence 149 

Bangor  and  Piscataquis 12 

Calais  and  Baring 6 

Kennebec  and  Portland 72^ 

Machias  Port 7i 

Penobscot .....' 

Penobscot  and  Kennebec 2^ 

Portland,  Saco  and  Portsmouth ...  51 

Somerset  and  Kennebec 

York  and  Cumberland 18 

Totals 898^ 

Buckfield  Branch 13 

Total  miles  of  road 406f 


stock  fund. 

Amount  of 
indebtedness. 

Total  cost 
of  road. 

$86,868 

$220,000 

$816,866 

824,181 

1,048,649 

8,614,620 

2,030,140 

1,692,200 

5,806,720 

186,000 

1,650 

188,918 

100,000 

186,563 

217,256 

1,078,678 

1,439,694 

2,520,981 

76,000 

800 

100,000 

64,781 

78,000 

Unfini^’d. 

183,866 

49,657 

S4 

1,837,000 

132,000 

1,303.196 

64,667 

Unfinidb*d. 

292,649 

408,192 

748,699 

$6,879,882  $7,006,126 

No  return. 


In  addition  to  the  above,  the  Boston  and  Maine  (Mass.)  Company  owns  some  three 
mileo  in  the  State,  but  they  keep  only  one  account  showing  the  cost  and  operations  of 
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the  entire  line  from  Boeton  to  the  South  Berwick  Jonction.  The  aTenge  cost  of  the 
road,  however,  is  about  $49,600  per  mile.  Adding  the  three  miles  of  the  Boston  imd 
Maine  Road,  there  is  now  finished  and  in  operation  409 1 miles  of  railway,  costing 
some  thirteen  millions  of  dollars. 


THE  RAILROADS  OF  VIRGIHIA. 

We  publish  annually  in  the  Merchant^  Magazine,  a carefully  prepared  statement 
of  the  length  of  railroads  in  each  of  the  States.  Alluding  to  this  statement,  which  is 
generally  transferred  to  other  journals,  the  Winchester  Virginian  remarks: — 

Virginia  has  been  credited  for  much  less  than  her  actual  share  of  railway  enter- 
prise. To  do  her  justice  in  this  respect,  before  her  own  citizens  as  well  as  those  of 
other  States,  we  decided  to  compile  the  subjoined  list  of  the  Imes  now  under  way 
within  her  limits  or  in  the  hands  of  her  people.  Among  them  are  three  lines,  the 

greater  part  of  each  of  which  lies  within  Virginia,  the  Seabird  and  Roanoke,  Peters- 
urg,  and  Hicksford  and  Gaston ; and  one  which  is  principally,  we  believe,  in  North 
Carolina,  but  prosecuted  mainly  by  Virnnia  capitaL  This  is  the  Clarksville  and 
Ridgeway,  a link  in  the  route  from  Norfolk  to  the  Upper  Roanoke.  The  251  miles  of 
the  l^ltimore  and  Ohio  Road  lying  in  this  State  are  excluded  from  the  sum,  because 
on  the  principle  we  follow  in  the  case  of  the  above-named  roads,  they  are  assigned  to 
Marylahd. 

Name  of  Road. 

Virginia  Central 107 

R.  F.  and  Potomac 

Covington  and  Ohio  (State) 

Virginia  and  Tennessee  and  bran^ 

Rich,  and  Pet  and  branches 

Petersburg  and  Roanoke 60 

Hicksford  and  Gaston 

Norfolk  and  Petersburg 

Seaboard  and  Roanoke 

South-Side 

Danville  and  branches 

Orange  and  Alex,  and  branches 

Manassas  Gap  and  branqh 42 

Winchester  and  Potomac 

Tuckahoe  (coal) 

Wiuifrede  (do.) 

N.  W.  Virginia 

Blue  Ridge  (State) 

Appomattox 

Fred,  and  Gordonsville 

A.  L.  and  Hamp.  and  branch 

Clarksville  and  Ridgeway • • • 26 


This  list  will,  we  think,  be  found  very  nearly  correct  It  will  be  seen  that  Viigtaia 
has,  in  round  numbers,  800  iiples  of  railway  in  operation;  700  building;  and  600 
more  in  the  hands  of  organized  companies,  every  mile  of  which  will  doubtless  be 
made  in  a few  years.  About  260  miles  will  probably  be  added  to  the  finished  track 
during  1864.  Besides  those  we  have  named,  there  are  others  projected,  to  the  extent 
of  perhaps  1,000  miles  or  more. 


Miles 

Miles 

Total 

opened. 

building. 

milsa 

107 

70 

188 

76 

, , 

76 

, , 

116 

228 

78 

189 

212 

40 

, , 

40 

60 

, , 

60 

21 

, , 

21 

, , 

62 

79 

78 

, , 

78 

71 

49 

120 

96 

61 

146 

82 

16 

166 

42 

19 

146 

82 

, , 

82 

6 

• • 

6 

6 

, , 

6 

, , 

104 

104 

8 

8 

16 

10 

, , 

10 

, , 

, , 

46 

, , 

, , 

166 

26 

•• 

26 

808 

664 

1,968 

NEW  RAILROAD  SWITCH. 

^ An  improvement  in  the  operation  of  railroad  switches  has  been  made  by  Asa  A • 
Simmons,  Narrowsburgh,  N.  Y-  It  consists  in  attaching  one  end  of  the  ordinary  con- 
necting rod  of  a switch  to  a circular  plate  at  any  point  between  the  center  of  said  plate 
and  its  periphery,  according  to  the  length  of  stroke  required.  The  circular  plate  w at- 
tached to  one  end  of  a horizontal  shaft,  at  the  opposite  end  of  which  there  is  a lever, 
by  which  the  peculiar  plate  and  shaft  are  turned,  and  the  connecting  rod  and  switch 
moved.  An  index  is  secured  to  the  circular  plate,  for  the  purpose  of  denoting  the  ex- 
act position  of  the  switch.  Measures  have  been  taken  to  secure  a patent. 
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STSAMBOAT  SlfilllBERS  ASD  PILOTS. 

lo  November  last  the  supervisiog  inspectors  of  steamboats,  appointed  under  the  Act 
of  Angast  80th,  1862,  met  in  convention  at  Cincinnati,  and  the  report  of  their  doings 
has  just  been  published.  It  contains  the  following  statistics  of  the  several  districts. 


Isi  Dictriet — Portland 

Vessels 

inspected. 

Pilots 

lloeosed. 

Engineers 

licensed. 

Tonnage 

inspect)^ 

16 

16 

11 

8,491 

“ Boston 

20 

24 

19 

8,668 

“ New  London.... 

16 

18 

7 

4,926 

Dutriei, — New  York 

186 

161 

866 

62,229 

**  Philadelphia .... 

86  ' 

60 

80 

14,660 

Zd  Dictriet, — Baltimore 

84 

60 

68 

18,112 

“ Norfolk 

8 

14 

14 

2,164 

**  Charleston. ...... 

18 

82 

62 

6,866 

**  Savannah 

8 

10 

20 

2,496 

Ath  Diitriet. — New  Orleans  . . . , 

87 

226 

838 

26,100 

**  Mobile 

24 

102 

107 

4,800 

**  Galveston 

4 

16 

17 

612 

6iA  Dintriet, — St  Louis 

88 

802 

264 

27,712 

**  Memphis,  Ac.  ... , 

17 

41 

42 

2,643 

Zth  DUtrieL — Louisville  ....... 

72 

176 

268 

19,768 

“ Nashville 

14 

70 

88 

8,401 

lih  District. — Pittsburg 

88 

148 

184 

18,892 

“ Wheeling 

24 

44 

76 

6,724 

'*  Cincinnati 

81  - 

248 

214 

22,000 

8th  District, — Chicago 

8 

80 

89 

6,321 

“ Detroit 

82 

68 

68 

19,518 

8th  District, — Buffido 

40 

99 

86 

86,600 

**  Cleveland 

14 

49 

88 

6,870 

“ Oswego 

7 

16 

11 

6,700 

**  Burli^ton 

7 

14 

14 

4,600 

Total 

882 

2,028 

2,448 

817, »«8 

EARLY  HISTORY  OF  UKE  EAYIOATION. 

According  to  the  Chicago  Democrat^  the  Griffith  was  the  first  vessel  that  floated 
upon  the  Western  lakes.  She  was  of  60  tons  burden,  completely  ri^ed,  and  on 
board  were  seven  small  pieces  of  cannon,  two  of  them  brass.  The  keel  was  laid  by 
La  Salle,  at  Cayugi^  six  miles  above  Niagara  Falls,  on  the  26th  of  January,  1679  ; 
and  after  experiencing  great  difficulty  in  ascending  Niagara,  on  the  7th  of  Au^st 
she  floated  u^n  the  water  of  Lake  £ne.  A voyage  was  made  to  Green  Bajr,  which 
was  reached  early  in  September.  On  the  1 8th,  the  vessel  in  charge  of  a pilot  and 
five  others,  and  laden  witn  a rich  cargo  of  furs,  was  sent  back  to  the  Niagara.  Nothing 
was  ever  heard  of  her  ; but  about  the  beginning  of  this  century,  upon  a farm  in  Erie 
County,  New  York,  near  Eighteen  Mile  Creek,  a large  quantity  of  wrought  iron,  sup- 
posed to  weight  700  or  800  Dounds,  and  evidently  taken  from  a vessel,  was  found 
much  eaten  by  rust.  About  mteen  years  after,  immediately  succeeding  a heavy  blow 
and  in  the  same  vicinity  upon  the  beach,  was  found  the  breech  of  a cannon,  and  un- 
der it  another.  Words,  evidently  in  the  French  Language,  were  upon  them,  and  they 
were  probably  all  that  remained  of  the  Griffith. 

The  Walk  in  the-Water,  the  first  steamboat  upon  the  lakes,  was  built  at  Buffalo  in 
1812,  by  Dr.  Stewart,  and  named  after  a Wyandot  chief  who  lived  at  Mogwago,  on 
the  Detroit  River.  The  boat  left  Buffiilo  on  her  first  trip  on  the  1st  of  November, 
1818,  under  command  of  Captain  Fish.  Dr.  Stewart  told  Mr.  B.  F.  Stickney,  at  toe 
time  of  her  first  trip,  that  including  what  he  paid  Fulton  and  Livingston  for  their 
patent,  it  cost  him  $70,000. 

In  a letter  written  by  Gouvenenr  Morris,  in  the  year  1801,  six  years  before  the  first 
steamboat,  be  stated  that  Lake  Erie  would  float  a ship  of  1,000  tons  burden.  We 
believe  the  first  steamboat  of  1,000  tons  burden  upon  Long  Island  Sound  was  the 
Oregon,  built  in  1845;  and  the  first  i^n  the  Huason  River,  the  Hendrik  Hudson, 
1,986  tons,  built  the  same  year.  The  Western  waters  were  in  advance  of  those  of  the 
East,  as  the  Empire,  built  at  Cleveland  in  1844,  measured  1,186  tons. 
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ADDITIONAL  LIGHTHOUSE  AT  THE  ENTRANCE  OF  PORT  PHILIP,  ALSO  BEACON 

ON  SWAN  RIVER. 

LIGHTHOUSE  AT  THE  ENTEANCE  OF  PORT  PHILIP. 

The  second  lighthouse  at  Shortland's  being  now  nearly  conpleted,  oo  and 
after  the  Ist  day  of  January  next  a fixed  red  light  will  be  exmbitea  thereon,  from 
sunset  to  sunrise. 

The  leading  lighthouse  tower  is  built  of  wood,  painted  white,  and  stands  at  an 
elevation  of  80  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water,  bearing  from  the  center  of  the  upper 
lighthouse  on  Shortland’s  Bluff,  south,  thirty-three  degrees  west,  distant  six  hundred 
and  seventy  feet. 

The  leading  light  will  be  seen  in  ordinary  weather  ten  miles  to  seaward,  within  the 
bearings  of  south  one-quarter  west  round  (westerly)  to  southwest  one  quarter  west 

The  two  lighthouses  by  day,  and  lights  by  night,  kept  in  one  line  ot  bearing,  lead 
in  a mid-channel  between  Point  Lons^e  and  Nepean;  but  strangers  are  cautioned 
not  to  attempt  the  entrance  by  night,  nor  agamst  the  strength  of  the  ebb  tide 
by  day. 

BBAOON  ON  SWAN  RIVER. 

A cone  shaped  iron  beacon,  painted  white,  elevated  60  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
water,  has  been  erected  on  Swan  Point,  bearing  from  the  low  lighthouse  on  Short- 
land’s  Bluff,  north  41  degrees  east  This  beacon,  kept  open  to  ue  eastward  of  the 
low  Lighthouse,  leads  in  clear  of  Point  Lonsdale  Reel : and  the  flagstaff  on  Shortland’s 
Bluff  kept  half  a cable’s  length  open  to  the  Westward  of  the  low  Lighthouse,  leads  in 
clear  of  the  Oorsair  Rock,  and  the  other  sunken  dangers  lying  off  Point  Nepean  ; but, 
in  all  practicable  cases,  mariners  waiting  the  turn  of  tide,  entering  or  leaving  the  har- 
bor, are  recommended  to  keep  the  Point  Lonsdale  shore  aboard,  as  the  tide  there 
runs  fairer,  and  in  bad  weather  small  vessels  incur  less  risk  on  the  Point  Lonsdale 
shore  from  the  tide  ripple,  than  towards  point  Nepean. 

No  alteration  has  taken  place  in  the  upper  Lighthouse  on  Shortland’s  Bluff,  whidi 
is  as  heretofore  a Bright  Stationary  Light,  one  hundred  and  nine  (109)  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  water,  seen  in  ordinary  weather  twenty  (20)  miles  to  seaward,  within  the 
bearings  of  Sooth  round  by  West  to  Southwest  by  West 

The  bearings  are  by  compass,  and  bights  at  mean  high  water. 

NAVIGATION  INTO  SPITHEAD. 

NOTICE  TO  MARINERS. 

Teinitt  Roust,  London,  5Ui  April,  1634. 

It  having  been  determined,  in  communication  with  the  Right  Honorable  the  Lords 
Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  that  a floating  light  vessel  shall  be  placed  to  marir 
the  channel  between  the  Horse  and  Warner  Shoal^  notice  thereof  is  ktrehy  given^  and 
that  the  said  vessel  will  be  moored  in  a suitable  position  on  the  west  side  of  the  chan- 
nel near  to  the  Warner  Shoal ; and  the  light  exhibited  thereat  on  the  evening  of  the 
Ist  of  May  next,  and  thenceforth  continued  every  night  from  sunset  to  sunrise. 

At  this  station,  a eingle  revolving  light  of  the  natural  color  will  be  shown. 

Farther  particulars  in  respect  of  the  exact  position  of  this  vessel  will  be  published 
in  due  course.  By  order, 

J.  HERBERT,  Secretary. 

THE  UGHT  SHIPS  IN  THE  CATTEGAT. 

MiNitTET  or  Naval  ArrAims,  14th  Mardi,  18S4. 

All  the  floating  lights  are  now  laid  out  and  lighted. 

Moreover,  it  is  made  publicly  known  hereW,  that  the  li^t  vessels  at  Ixbsso  Trin- 
delen,  at  Kobbergrunden,  and  at  the  Anhold  Knob,  are  in  we  future  to  be  laid  up  on 
the  Slat  of  December,  supposing  the  ice  permits  them  to  remain  on  their  station  till 
then,  and  they  will  not  then  be  laid  out  again  before  the  1st  of  March. 
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That  the  light  Teasels  in  Drop^den  and  the  I/bsso  Strait  are  ordered  to  keep  their 
stations  as  long  as  the  ice  permits  them  to  do  so.  If  the  floating  ice  should  force  them 
to  leave  their  stations,  they  will  not  be  laid  out  again  before  the  1st  of  March. 

When  the  light  vessel  in  the  Loesso  Strait  is  not  on  her  station,  on  account  of  ice  in 
the  Gattegat,  a white  flag,  with  a blue  perpendicular  stripe  will  still,  according  to  the 
notification  of  the  9th  November,  be  hoisted  on  the  lighthouses  of  Hanstholm  and 
Skagen;  if  for  other  reasons  it  shall  be  obliged  to  leave  the  station  a red  balloon 
will  appear  on  the  Lighthouses  of  Skagen  and  Hirsholm. 


CASUALTIES  TO  BRITISH  SHIPPING  IN  FOUR  TEARS. 


A list  of  casualties  to  British  shipping  has  been  compiled  from  JJoyd't  Li$U  and  laid 
before  Parliament  in  a blue  book.  We  find  that  during  the  last  four  years  there  hap- 
pened at  sea  12.368  disasters,  varying  in  magnitude  from  a total  shipwreck  to  a slight 
oollisioa  Some  of  these  items  are  very  striking.  Thus,  the  single  item  that  “ the 
Honett  Endeavor  sailed  from  Hull,  Nova  Scotia  TOund,  and  had  not  been  heard  of  for 
three  years,”  fails  to  arrest  the  attention  so  forcibly  as  when  one  is  startled  with  the 
astonishing  intelligence  that  204  ships  and  their  crews  departed  from  our  various  ports 
within  the  four  years  alluded  to,  and  not  one  of  them  was  ever  heard  of  again. 

ANALrSIS  or  THE  12,868  casualties  BEPOETID  TO  LLOTD*a  FOB  THE  FOUR  TEARS 

EKOINO  WITH  1850. 


Driven  ashore  by  stress  of  weather 
— vessels  and  cargoes  partially 

or  totally  lost 

Collision — vessels  obliged  to  run 

into  port  in  a sinking  state 

Wrecked 

Foundered 

Abandoned,  waterlogged,  dismast- 
on  fire-— crew  taking  to  boats 
Sailed,  and  never  heard  of  again. . 

Burnt  by  accident 

Damaged  by  ice 

Total 


OAirVABS. 


6,117 

2,665 

2,295 

883 

679 

204 

87 

61 


Burnt  by  cargoes  igniting— coals, 
1 1 ; flax,  1 ; wool,  1 ; cotton,  8 . , 
Struck  by  lightning  and  damaged. 
Blown  up — -by  coal-dust,  7 ; spon- 
taneous combustion,  1 ; gas,  4 ; 

powder,  1 

Plundered  by  pirates  A destroyed. 
Taken  pos^^ession  of  by  convicts  and 

wrecked  

Struck  by  a whale  and  abandoned. 
Struck  by  a waterspout 


16 

16 


18 

18 

1 

1 

1 


12,041 


Driven  ashore,  but  got  off  again.. . • 

Collision  at  sea 

Wrecked 

Fbnndered 

Burnt 

Partially  burnt 

Total 


STEAM, 

Abandoned  at  sea 

Capsixed 

Put  into  port  in  a sinking  state. . . • 

Sunk,  ana  raised  again 

Sailed,  and  never  heard  of  again . . . 


108 

146 

17 

80 

8 

7 


2 

1 

2 

5 

1 

828 


One  consoling  fact  in  this  terrible  chronicle  is,  that  but  few  accidents  have  occurred 
to  ships  ably  manned  and  commanded;  out  of  12,000  and  odd  casualties,  only  64  are 
recorded  against  ships  of  700  tons  and  upwi^^ds.  This  is  not  merely  in  consequence  of 
their  size,  but  simply  because  in  most  large  vessels  greater  care  is  shown  in  me  selec- 
tion of  a crew,  ana  in  the  appointment  of  a competent  commander.  Nearly  all  the 
losses  have  been  sustained  by  vessels  ranging  from  90  to  500  tons,  because  these  are 
the  description  of  craft  most  likely  to  sail  economically  1 — are  often  weak- handed,  and 
liable  to  be  commanded  by  men  possessing  few  recommendations  for  filling  the  office 
of  captain,  except  being  part  owner. 


CLIPPER  SHIP  REB  JACKET. 

The  extraordinarily  quick  passage  of  this  new  ship  on  her  first  voyage  has  excited 
considerable  interest  among  nautical  men,  she  having  made  the  run  from  New  York 
to  Liverpool  in  18  days  I hour  and  26  rainutes,  which  is  somewhat  remarkable,  con- 
sidering the  extremely  boisterous  weather  she  encountered  throughout  the  passage. 
The  following  abstract  of  her  log  will  show  the  distance  run  each  ^y : — 
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Ist  day  out  run  .... 
2d  “ 

160 

8d  “ 

266 

4th  “ 

811 

6th  “ 

217 

6th  “ 

106 

7th  “ 

8th  daj  oat  ran • • . .miles  819 

9th  **  - 418 

10th  “ 874 

11th  « - 842 

12th  “ - 800 

13th  “ «...  871 


She  had  the  wind  from  the  S.  E.  to  W.  S.  the  whole  passage,  with  very  stonnj 
weather,  either  snow,  rain,  or  hail,  the  entire  voyage ; but  she  received  no  damage, 
and  arrived  in  port  without  the  loss  of  a single  rope-yarn.  She  ran  fifteen  knots  oa 
the  wind,  and  eighteen  with  the  wind  abeam. 

The  Red  Jacket  is  a beautiful  ship,  of  8,400  tons  burden,  and  was  bailt  in  Bo^* 
land,  Maine,  by  Mr.  Qeorge  Thomas.  She  is  owned  by  Messrs.  Secoomb  and  Taylor, 
of  this  city,  and  Mr.  Thomas,  the  builder.  She  attracted  a deal  of  attentioD  in  New 
York,  and  was  generally  admired  for  her  beauty  of  modeL  She  was  commanded  bj 
Oapt  Asa  Eldridge,  of  New  York,  who  has  much  experience  in  the  Liverpool  tnufo, 
and  was  captain  of  Vanderbilt’s  steam  yacht  on  her  recent  trip  to  Europe.  Captain 
Eldridge  pronounces  the  Red  Jacket  a most  excellent  ship  in  every  respect 
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MANUFACTURES  OF  PARIS.* 

MUMBBE  Ul. 


STATISTICS  OF  BOILOINO  AND  OONSTECCIION. 

We  have  given  in  previous  numbers  the  statistics  relative  to  the  different  branches 
of  industry  at  Paris  engaged  in  the  preparation  and  manufacture  of  food  in  its  various 
forms.  These  composed  the  first  of  the  thirteen  groups  into  which  the  Report  clas- 
sifies the  industrial  pursuits  of  Paris.  We  come  now  to  the  second  group,  which  takes 
in  the  branches  of  industry  concerned  in  the  building  and  furnishing  of  bouses,  and 
kindred  pursuits.  These  are  twenty-one  in  number,  and  the  enumeration  shows  how 
minute  and  exact  the  Report  is  in  its  classifications : — 


Builders  of  boats  and  rafts  and  those  who 
break  them  up. 

Contractors  for  paving. 

Carpenters. 

Contractors  for  roofing  and  plumbing. 
Ladder-makers. 

Makers  of  letters  in  relief  (for  signs.) 
Masons. 

Marble  workers. 

House  finishers,  (who  make  stairs,  doors, 
windows,  Ac.) 

Floor-makers. 


Makers  of  arbor  and  trellis  work. 
Decorative  artists. 

Contractors  for  street  paving. 
House  painters. 

Stove-makers. 

Sawyers  of  wood  ibr  carpentering. 
Iron  work  in  houses. 

Tombstone  cutters. 

Layers  of  sidewalks. 

Contractors  of  scavengeriiig. 
Baluster-makers. 


Boal‘huilding, — Few  boats  are  built  at  Paris,  but  many  are  broken  up.  Boats 
coming  from  the  Upper  Seine,  loaded  with  wood  and  charcoal,  are  rudely  constructed 


* In  the  Merchants^  Magazine  for  April,  1653,  we  gave  an  aooouDt  of  the  Commlasioa  of  laquiry 
iolo  the  Industry  of  Paris,  and  of  the  report  published  by  it.  See  Marekante*  Magazine^  vol.  xxviil^ 
page  403 ; see  also,  for  previous  numbers  of  the  series,  vol.  zxviii.,  page  760,  Jane,  1853,  and  voL 
xxix.,  page  380,  September,  1853. 
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where  woNod  is  cheap,  and  are  sold  to  be  broken  np,  it  being  more  economical  to  bnild 
new  ones  for  each  trip  than  to  take  them  np  the  Seine  again.  Number  of  employers, 
16 ; of  whom  14  employ  2 to  10  men. 


Amonnt  of  business  in  1 847 866,600  francs 

“ “ 1848 129,700  “ 

Diminntiun 65  per  cent 


Of  63  men  employed  in  this  pursuit,  62  occupy  their  own  apartments,  and  one  oocu* 
pies  furnished  lodgings.  Of  49  workmen,  86  read  and  write.  Their  condition,  as  a 
general  thing,  is  comfortable ; but,  like  all  men  who  work  in  the  water,  they  are  in- 
clined to  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  an<l  some  of  them  are  reputed  very  irregular. 

Contractor 9 for  Paving. — The  manufacture  of  tiles  and  brick  is  mainly  carried  on 
out  of  the  city,  but  some  brick-makers  take  contracts  for  paving,  and  employ  men  in 
the  city.  Number  of  employers,  16. 


Amount  of  business  in  1847  802,600  francs 

- “ 1848  111,900  “ 


Average  pay  of  the  men,  8 francs  6 centimes ; lowest  pay,  2 francs  60  c. ; highest 
5 francs.  Of  68  workmen,  41  can  read  and  write. 

Carpenter*. — This  head  includes  comparatively  few  employers,  because  carpenter- 
ing requires  the  use  of  much  space  for  yards  and  lumber,  which  it  is  difficult  to  pro- 
cure in  Paris,  and  which  must  be  sought  beyond  the  barriere.  Number  of  employers 
in  Paris,  125. 


Amount  of  business  in  1847 16,187,000  francs 

“ “ 1848 4,618,000  “ 

Diminution  **  1848 72  percent. 


The  average  pay  of  the  men  is  4 fr.  89  c. ; it  varies  from  2 fir.  60  c.  to  8 fr.  78  per 
cent  of  the  workmen  can  read  aqd  write.  They  are  generally  industrious  and  regu- 
lar ; tliey  often  assist  each  other,  and  have  societies  for  the  relief  of  their  brother 
carpenters  (the  Compagnon*)  out  of  work. 

Roofing  and  Plumbing. — Under  this  head  are  included  all  who  roof  houses  what- 
ever the  material  they  employ,  whether  zinc,  slate,  or  tiles ; and  also  those  who  do 
the  plumbers'  work,  such  as  laying  service  pipes.  Number  of  employers,  119. 


Amount  of  business  in  1847 6,082,600  francs 

“ “ 1848 8,100,000  “ 


Workmen  employed  in  1847, 1,166;  workmen  employed  in  1848,  632;  average  pay 
of  workmen,  4 fr.  20  c.  per  day.  It  varies  from  2 fr.  26  c.  to  10  fr.,  but  only  21  re- 
ceive more  than  6 fr.  86  out  of  100  can  read  and  write.  The  men  are  generally 
regular,  industrious,  and  in  comfortable  circumstances. 

Ladder*. — The  making  of  ladders  forms  a special  branch  of  industry,  but  it  is  some- 
times carried  on  by  cabinet-makers  and  turners.  The  full  extent  of  this  branch,  there- 
fore, is  not  shown  under  the  present  head.  Number  of  employers,  8 ; amount  of 
business  in  1847,  64,900  fr.  Hardly  anything  was  done  in  1848.  Average  pay  of  the 
workmen,  3 fr.  81  c.  All  the  men  can  read  and  write. 

Sign*  in  Relief  Letter*. — Letters  in  relief  of  wood,  zinc,  and  copper,  form  the  object 
of  a special  branch  of  industry,  which  is  in  some  degree  connected  with  house  paint- 
ing, and  employs  several  classes  of  workmen — those  who  make  the  letters,  those  who 
paint,  and  who  gild.  Number  of  employers,  22. 

Amount  of  business  in  1847  487,000  francs 

- - 1848  98,000  " 

Reduction,  80  per  cent  Workmen  employed,  109  ; 79  of  the  workmen  are  paid  by 
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the  dey ; 16  bj  the  job.  Avenge  pay,  4 fr.  S2  c.  per  day ; lowest  pay,  2 fr.  76  c. ; 
highest,  6 hr.  98  per  ceotof  the  workmen  can  read  and  write.  The  men  are  for  the 
moot  part  well  behaved ; some  are  very  dissipated. 

MiUOM, — Formerly  land  owners  erected  their  own  houses,  either  for  oocu^tion  or 
as  an  investment ; but  the  rapid  increase  of  popolatioo,  the  subdivision  of  large  city 
estates,  the  opening  of  new  quarters,  have  encouraged  building  enterprise  and  made 
building  a regular  branch  of  industry,  with  its  contractors  and  traders  in  bouees. 
Another  result  has  been  speculation,  which  has  often  passed  the  limits  of  prudence. 
The  prospects  of  investment  have  been  exaggerated,  too  many  buildings  have  been 
erected ; and  for  thirty  years  past  this  branch  of  industry  has  been  visited  with  pe- 
riodical crises.  These  contractors  do  not  themselves  come  under  any  classification  in 
the  report,  as  they  do  not  employ  the  workmen,  but  the  master  mechanics  or  sub- 
contractors in  each  branch.  Of  these,  the  first  division  is  the  master  masons.  Num- 
ber of  employers,  869.  This  number  does  not  include  the  numerous  employers  who 
live  in  the  ban-lietu. 

Amount  of  business  in  1847,  26,868,740  fr.;  number  of  men,  9,287.  After  the  revo- 
lution of  February,  building  enterprise  was  ahnoat  entirely  brought  to  a stand-eiill ; 
little  was  done,  except  in  the  way  of  repairs.  At  the  hight  of  this  crisis,  a decree  of 
July  4, 1848,  established  a sub-c^ce  of  Security,  authorised  to  loan  to  contractors  on 
real  and  personal  security.  These  securities  were  transferable  by  simple  indorse- 
ment at  the  National  OfiSce  of  Discount.  In  pursuance  of  this  decree,  the  office  and 
sub-office  opened  credits  with  78  contractors,  credits  to  the  amount  of  8,998,000  fr. 
By  means  of  this  relief,  98  houses  were  buUt  or  completed  in  Faria,  among  which  were 
18  houses  on  the  Boulevard  Beaumarchais.  « 

Of  the  9,287  workmen,  4,869  are  stationary;  4,428  are  transient  Of  the  4,859 
stationary  workmen,  446  work  in  shops ; 4,402  work  out  in  the  city.  Under  the  bead 
of  masons  are  included  stonecutters  and  sawyers,  and  the  working  masons.  Of  the 
latter,  there  are  three  classes — the  first  are  the  companiont,  who  receive  the  highest 
pay,  execute  difficult  jobs,  receive  the  instructions  of  the  master  or  contractor,  and  act 
as  Ibremen.  The  second  class  is  the  Talocheurt  or  Limounns ; the  latter  term,  at 
first  applied  to  workmen  coming  from  Haute  Yieuve  and  La  Oren8e,has  now  become 
a technical  term  applied  to  this  class  of  workmen,  whatever  the  department  they  oome 
from  ; limoatiner  means  to  lay  foundations  and  raire  the  heavy  walls:  the  LimontinM 
have  an  extraordinary  skill  in  building  walls,  which  they  construct  with  rapidity  and 
precision,  without  other  guide  than  the  plumb-line.  The  third  class  is  the  servants, 
gareon*  or  bod-men,  who  mix  the  mortar,  take  it  up  in  a bod,  carry  stones,  and  watch 
at  the  foot  of  the  scaffolds,  in  order  to  warn  passers-by  to  beware  of  falling  stones. 
This  last  is  an  important  function,  which  we  should  be  glad  to  see  assigned  to  any 
class  of  men  in  the  United  States ; but  here  the  rule  seems  to  be  all  building  is  done 
not  at  the  risk  of  the  builder,  but  of  the  community,  and  a bouse  in  co^ae  of  erection 
is  a standing  terror  to  all  passers-by. 

Of  9,286  masons,  8,762  receive  less  than  8 fr.;  5,868  receive  between  8 and  6 fr. ; 
111  receive  more  than  6 fr. 

As  regards  personal  habits  and  condition,  89  per  cent  keep  bouse ; 61  per  cent  oc- 
cupy furnished  lodgings  ; 60  per  cent  can  read  and  write.  Ihe  large  number  occupy- 
ing furnished  lodgings  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  a majority  of  masons  come  from  t^ 
provinces,  principally  the  departments  of  La  Creuse  and  Haute  Yieuve,  and  pass  the 
winter  at  Paris,  but  do  not  establish  themselves  there.  Formerly  these  migratioDa 
were  made  in  companies,  led  by  a companion  mason  from  Paris,  who  recruited  the 
men  in  the  country  and  engaged  them  for  a year.  At  Paris  be  takes  diarge  of  thei^ 
board  and  clothing.  Within  twenty  years,  while  the  number  has  not  fallen  ofl(  it 
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has  been  more  usual  to  engage  for  the  aeaaoD,  and  the  maaoua  traTol  on  their  own 
account 

The  lodging-houses  generally  accommodate  from  three  to  six  men — all  bachelors, 
often  from  the  same  rillage ; they  support  each  other,  and  seldom  mingle  with  those 
of  other  districts.  Persons  of  other  callings  are  rarely  found  among  them,  and  women 
neyer.  They  generally  sleep  in  couples,  in  rooms  containing  four  to  five  beds.  They 
pay  six  or  seven  francs  per  month  each  for  what  they  have,  soup  every  evening  and  a 
shirt  washed  once  a week. 

Almost  all  the  men  are  well  behaved,  generally  sober,  and  living  frugally,  and  hAt 
dom  drinking  wine,  except  on  pay-days.  The  habit  of  saving  almost  reaches  the 
point  of  avarice,  so  anxious  are  they  to  take  back  something,  as  they  say,  to  their 
country,  where  twenty-five  centimes  buy  as  much  as  ten  francs  at  Paris.  They  hare 
not  the  versatility  of  other  classes  of  workmen,  who  know  bow  to  turn  to  their  advan- 
tage all  the  resources  of  a great  city.  Among  men  of  all  occupations  who  are  eager 
to  open  the  doors  of  carriages,  sell  checks  at  the  theater,  collect  ends  of  cigars,  and  to 
eat  what  the  soldiers  leave  of  their  soup  at  the  doors  of  the  barracks,  a mason  is 
never  seen. 

The  mason’s  occupation  is  not  without  its  dangers ; standing  upon  high  scaffolds,  or 
upon  the  wall  which  they  are  tearing  down,  they  are  sometimes  thrown  down  with 
the  stones  they  would  remove ; yet  there  are  no  societies  for  mutual  aid  among 
them.  They  are  distrustful,  and  the  attempts  of  some  contractors  to  form  funds  for 
mutual  relief  by  retaining  part  of  their  pay,  have  only  partially  succeeded. 

This  distrust,  which  separates  the  mason  from  his  companions,  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  a characteristic  in  former  periods.  In  the  middle  ages,  masons  traveling 
from  city  to  city  in  companies,  formed  powerful  and  compact  associations.  The  free 
masons  built  the  most  beautiful  churches  in  the  ogival  style ; they  counted  in  their 
numbers  eminent  artists  ; and  in  the  beautiful  cathedrals  scattered  by  them  over  all 
Western  Europe,  we  read  on  the  tombstone  of  the  skillful  architect  that  be  was  a 
Master-mason,  They  had  their  mysteries  of  initiation,  and  originated  companionship. 
Afterwards  the  association  lost  its  artistic  and  commercial  character,  and  became 
political  Gradually  artisans  retired,  workmen  withdrew ; at  present,  although  still 
traveling  in  numerous  bands,  they  no  longer  form  any  company  du  devoir. 


RUNDLE’S  METHOD  OF  SEPARATING  GOLD. 

In  a letter  to  the  London  Minv^  Journal,  J.  H.  Rundle,  of  the  Colonial  Gold 
Works,  at  Rotberhitbe,  states  that  mercury,  in  the  separation  of  gold  from  auriferous 
sands,  unites  with  it  in  varying  quantities.  The  quantitv  of  gold  absorbed  by  mer- 
cury depends,  he  says,  on  the  following  conditions : first,  the  more  or  less  finely  divi- 
ded state  of  gold  in  the  ore  ; second,  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  mercury 
remains  in  contact  with  it;  third  the  temperature  at  which  the  amalgamation  is  con- 
ducted ; fourth,  the  presence  of  other  metals  in  the  amalgam. 

The  following  method  of  separating  gold  from  the  mercury,  when  the  latter  by 
assay  is  found  too  rich,  is  employed : **  The  mercury  after  being  strained  is  assayed ; 
granulated  ainc,  previously  cleaned  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  is  then  added  to  it  As 
soon  as  ^e  zinc  is  completely  amalgamated,  which  takes  place  in  a few  hours,  the 
mercury  is  well  stirred  and  re-strained ; a solid  amalgam  is  obtained,  containing,  prac- 
tically speaking,  the  whole  of  the  gold,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  zinc  which  has 
been  added.  Hlie  proportion  of  zinc  necessary  is  about  one-third  of  the  weight  of 
the  gold  to  be  extracted,  that  is,  an  equivalent  of  zinc  to  one  of  gold.  With  less,  the 
whole  of  the  gold  is  not  obtained.  If  more  than  an  equivalent  be  employed,  the 
mercury  retains  a considerable  quantity  of  zinc ; the  difliculty  of  refining  the  gold  is 
also  increased.  When  the  object  is  to  extract  all  the  gold,  it  is  advisable  to  use  a 
small  excess  of  zinc,  as  there  are  generally  traces  of  other  metals  m the  mercury 
which  interferes  with  the  uniformity  of  the  results.” 
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HAMILTON’S  SHIP  TIMBER  SAW  MILL 

HamiUoo’B  ship  timber  saw  mill  was  invented  some  years  since,  and  after  material 
improvements,  was  perfected  and  introduced  three  or  four  years  ago,  into  the  gov- 
ernment dockyards  at  Toulon,  and  into  several  of  the  private  yards  in  Great  Britain* 
In  one  of  the  latter  no  less  than  four  mills  have  been  in  constant  and  successful  oper- 
ation upwards  of  two  years,  and  each  mill,  as  stated  by  the  ship  builders  who  use 
them,  making  a saving  over  manual  labor  of  nearly  $5,000  per  annum. 

The  advantages  gained  by  the  use  of  these  saw-mills  are  four-fold ; viz.,  saving  of 
time,  of  material,  of  labor,  and  the  ability  to  produce  more  perfect  work  than  can 
possibly  be  effected  by  hand  labor ; it  being  a well  established  fact,  that  a greater 
mathematical  precision  can  be  attained  bv  machinery,  properly  adjusted,  than  by  re- 
lying upon  the  eye,  the  hand,  and  the  judgment. 

In  this  machine,  all  the  varied  curves  which  may  be  required  in  a ship’s  frame  are 
sawed  with  perfect  accuracy,  requiring  no  after  labor  in  trimmii^ ; every  possible 
bevel,  however  vaiying,  being  made  in  the  same  timber,  with  the  dtmoet  ma^emati- 
cal  nicety.  And  there  is  no  reason  why  these  machines  should  not  be  established  in 
all  our  great  ship-timber  regions,  and  the  various  timbers  sawed  and  adjusted  to  their 
places,  on  the  soil  upon  which  it  grew,  as  that  our  Merchants’  Exchange  should  have 
been  actually  constructed  in  the  granite  quart ies  of  Massachusetts. 

Not  only  has  the  price  of  labor  been  very  greatly  enhanced,  but  the  price  of  nearly 
every  article  used  in  the  construction  of  vessels  has  been  much  increased  witbin  the 
past  two  years.  Any  improvement,  therefore,  which  will  lessen  either  the  cost  of  la- 
tx)r  or  material,  ought  to  receive  the  earnest  attention  of  our  builders  and  ship  ownera. 
It  can  be  shown  at  any  time  that  a single  machine  of  Hamilton’s  will  prepare  al  much 
timber  for  immediate  setting  up,  in  a given  time,  as  can  be  wrought  out  oy  the  hands 
of  fifteen  of  our  most  skillful  artisans  in  the  same  period.  We  have  seen  a log,  (in 
toughness  almost  equal  to  lignumvitae,)  of  eleven  feet  in  length,  sawed  and  beveled 
on  both  sides,  in  the  incredibly  short  space  of  twelve  minntes. 

This  invention  has  already  been  thoroughlv  tested  by  the  principal  oonstroctors  in 
the  United  States  Navy,  by  large  numbers  of  our  leading  ship* builders,  and  by  many 
of  our  most  considerate  and  practical  merchanta  And  in  these  days  of  progress,  it 
is  safe  to  predict  that  these  invaluable  mills,  will,  ere  long,  be  set  up  in  every  ^p 
yard  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  on  the  Lakes,  and  upon  our  great  rivera 

That  distinguished  man,  and  trulv  great  naval  constructor,  the  late  Foster  Rhodes, 
expressed  the  following  opinion,  wLicb,  embodying  as  it  does,  the  sentiments  of  all 
the  practical  men  who  have  seen  the  operations  of  the  machine,  we  quote : **  It  com- 
pletely supplies  those  two  great  wants  so  long  sought  in  naval  architecture  ; the  pro- 
duction of  any  required  curves  in  timber,  by  the  rapid  process  of  mill  sawing,  and  the 
following  with  the  saw  any  natural  curve  in  the  fibres,  without  impairing  the  strength 
of  the  timber  by  grain-cutting.” 


MANUFACTURE  OF  PAPER  FROM  STRAW  AND  BAGOINO. 

We  learn  from  Netoton't  London  Journal  (English)  that  George  Stiff,  of  London, 
has  taken  out  a patent  for  manufacturing  paper  from  straw  and  bagging.  The  follow- 
ing is  a brief  description  of  the  process : — 

In  carrying  out  his  invention,  the  patentee  makes  use  of  straw,  or  grass,  **guno^ 
bagging,”  and  **  hemp  bagging,”  preferring,  however,  the  employment  of  straw.  When 
straw,  grass,  or  vegetable  fiber  of  any  similar  kind  is  employed,  the  first  process  made 
use  of  is  to  cut  the  straw  or  fiber  into  lengths  of  about  half  an  inch,  which  may  be 
done  in  a chaff  cutting  machine,  or  any  similar  apparatus  heretofore  employed  for  the 
purpose ; after  which,  the  straw  or  fiber  is  winnowed,  by  any  suitable  contrivance,  in 
order  to  separate  the  knots  and  other  portions  of  the  fibre  which  could  not  be  readily 
reduced  to  the  consistency  of  pulp.  The  straw  or  fiber  thus  treated,  or  the  gunney 
bagging,  or  hemp  bagging,  after  having  been  suitably  prepared,  is  placed  in  a boiler 
or  vessel,  together  with  a sufficient  quantity  of  clear  water  to  cover  the  fiber  or  other 
material,  and  boiled  for  the  space  of  one  or  two  hours.  This  boiler  or  vessel  is  furnished 
with  partition  or  diapbram,  finely  perforated,  or  composed  of  gause  or  similar  material, 
through  which  the  water  may  be  draiued  off  from  the  fiber  or  other  material,  and  car- 
ried away  through  a dischaive-pipe,  which  is  brought  into  connection  with  the  lower 
surface  of  the  boiler  or  vessel.  After  this  process,  the  fiber  or  other  material  is  to  be 
immersed  in  lime-water,  in  the  proportion  of  about  1 cwt  of  lime-water  to  every  hnn- 
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dred  weight  of  material,  and  to  femain  so  immersed  for  the  space  of  about  24  hours, 
the  mucture  being  occasionally  stirred.  After  the  expiration  of  tbU  time  the  lime-water 
is  to  be  drained  off  and  a frew  solution  poured  on,  which  is  again  drained  off  as  before. 
When  this  operation  has  been  continued  during  about  three  days,  the  fiber  or  other 
material  is  to  be  placed  in  water,  to  which  alkali  has  been  added  in  the  proportion  of 
10  lbs.  of  alkali  to  every  1 cwt  of  water,  and  boiled  for  the  space  of  two  or  three 
hours ; the  alkaline  solution  is  then  drained  off  in  the  manner  before  described.  Alter 
the  fiber  of  the  material  has  been  thus  treated,  it  is  washed  and  bleached  in  the  same 
manner  as  when  bleaching  rags;  that  is  to  say,  by  running  it  into  tanks  or  vessel^, 
with  a quantity  of  chlorine  or  bleaching  powder  sufficient  to  bleach  it  to  that  degree 
of  whiteness  which  is  required  for  the  quality  of  paper  to  be  made.  After  being  thus 
bleached,  the  straw  or  other  fiber  or  material  may  be  washed  and  beaten,  and  reduced 
to  pulp  or  half-stuff,  in  the  usual  manner;  and  the  pulp  or  half-stuff  may  be  converted 
into  such  paper  as  shall  be  required  by  the  process  heretofore  in  use. 

The  patentee  claims  the  substitution  of  lime  water  for  other  alkaline  solutions  here- 
tofore employed  in  the  maceration  of  straw,  grass,  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  or  gunney 
bagging,  or  hemp  bagging,  used  to  form  the  pulp  or  half-stuff  in  the ‘manufacture  of 
such  descriptions  of  paper  as  are  produced  from  the  aforesaid  materials. 


THE  6US8  TRADE  AND  MANUFACTURE. 

At  Sunderland,  England,  Mr.  James  Hartley,  the  extensive  glass  manufacturer,  re- 
cently, in  a lecture  on  the  art  and  manulactore  of  glass,  stated  the  following  interesting 
facts  in  reference  to  that  business : — 

Previous  to  the  repeal  of  the  glass  duty  in  1846,  th^re  were  14  companies  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  crown  and  sheet  glass;  they  were  increased  during  1846  and 
1847  to  24,  and  now  are  reduced  to  10.  In  1844,  the  last  year  of  the  duty,  there  was 
made  by  the  14  companies  6,700  tons  of  crown  and  sheet  glass,  paying  £500,000  duty ; 
there  are  now  10  companies,  working  40  furnaces,  with  284  pots,  making  35,500,000 
feet  annually,  equal  to  15,000  tons,  value  £225,000,  being  an  increase  of  considerably 
more  than  cent  per  cent,  and  at  a charge  to  the  public  of  less  than  one-half  of  the  for- 
mer duty.  In  polished  plate  there  are  six  companies,  being  the  same  as  existed  in 
1887,  and,  consequently,  their  number  has  remained  stationary  since  the  repeal  of  the 
duty,  but  their  production  is  estimated  to  have  doubled.  They  now  make  3.000,000 
feet  polished  plate  annually,  equal  to  5,500  tons,  valued  at  £450,000.  Of  Hartley's 
patent  rough  plate,  which  has  only  been  fairly  in  the  market  about  two  years,  the 
quantity  now  manufactured  annually  is  2,240,000  feet  of  2 lbs.  to  tlie  f lot,  valued  at 
£30,000.  The  produce  of  the  little  kingdom  of  Belgium,  the  greatest  glass  producing 
country  in  the  world,  is  50,000,000  feet  of  sheet  glass  annually,  equal  to  22,300  tons, 
or  25  per  cent  more  than  is  made  in  England  of  &>th  crown  and  sheet  glass.  They 
export  of  this  quantity  85  per  cent,  of  which  6 per  cent  comes  to  England,  and  they 
retain  15  per  cent  fur  home  consumption;  England  retains  85  per  cent  of  its  produce 
for  home  consumption,  and  exports  15  per  cent,  being  about  double  what  she  imports. 
In  Hartley  <kCo.e  glass  tariff  there  are  7,329  figures;  also  17  descriptions  of  glass 
with  51  thicknesses. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  AMERICAN  STEEL. 

Mr.  Thaddeus  Selleck,  (as  we  learn  from  the  TVibune,)  well  known  as  an  ingenious 
iron  master,  informs  us  that  he  baa  just  euoceeded  in  making  cast  steel  of  the  finest 
quality  from  the  ore  of  the  Franklinite  Iron  Company,  Franklin-Town,  Sussex  Co., 
New  Jersey.  Said  ore  was  dem^dized  at  Sidney  Forge,  in  Sussex  Co.,  and  then 
melted  at  the  Adirondack  Steel  Works,  Jersey  City,  and  the  product  of  this  melting 
is  pronounced  by  the  best  judges  equal  to  any  cast  steel  in  market.  We  are  not 
aware  that  any  steel,  no  matter  of  what  quality,  was  ever  made  so  easily  and  cheaply 
before.  We  trust  that  this  is  the  beginning  of  the  emancipation  of  this  country  from 
her  long  dependence  on  England  for  steel  We  are  assured  that  fine  razors,  equal  to 
the  best  imported,  have  already  been  made  of  this  steel,  from  ore  once  melted  with 
anthracite  alone,  at  a cost  far  l^low  the  price  of  steel  in  any  market.  If  there  be  no 
mistake  in  this,  the  production  of  this  steel  is  an  event  in  our  national  growth  of  more 
importance  than  the  battle  of  New  Orleans.  It  will  doubtless  draw  the  attention  of 
metallurgists  generally  to  the  possibility  of  making  steel,  from  fit  ores  or  combinations 
of  ores,  at  far  less  expense  than  the  process  has  hitherto  involved. 
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MERCANTILE  EDUCATION  AT  ANTWERP. 

It  has  always  afforded  us  pleasure  to  note  the  practical  and  the  useful  in  the  prog- 
ress of  society ; and  we  confess  to  no  little  gratiBcation,  says  the  Cotnmercial  Bulletin, 
in  perusing  a document  banded  to  us  a few  evenii^s  since  by  our  esteemed  friend  H. 
Meugens,  Belgian  consul  for  New  Orleans.  This  document  contains  a statement 
and  details  of  a higher  grade  of  commercial  institute,  formed  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Belgian  government,  tl^n  we  ever  met  with  before. 

The  Coburgs  bid  fair  to  bold  the  highest  rank  in  the  old  world.  The  favorite  project 
of  Prince  Albert  carried  out  in  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1862  ha^  given  an  impetus  to 
the  arts  and  to  useful  inventions  which,  we  trust,  as  the  stone  cast  into  the  pool  spreads 
the  circling  waves  over  its  surface,  will  carry  the  impulse  outward  and  onward  until 
the  wide  world  reaps  the  benefits  which  its  industrial  exhibition  was  well  calculated 
to  produce.  Another  of  this  family  has  originated  the  grand  scheme  which,  when 
properly  matured  and  established,  will  give  t^  Belgian  merchant  a name  and  rank 
second  to  none. 

**  Practice,”  as  said,  is  the  soul  of  Commerce,”  and  this  appears  to  be  fully  kept  in 
Tiew  throughout  the  whole  course  pursued  in  the  proposed  institute,  while  at  the  same 
time  theory  goes  band  in  hand  with  equal  step— still  further  other  and  appropriate 
studies  combmed,  afford  the  future  merchant  all  the  advantages  the  counting-room  and 
the  university  can  give. 

Tlie  location  is  Antwerp,  and  the  plan  comprehends  a vast  trading  community  on 
the  largest  scale,  divided  into  sections  kept  perfectly  separate  and  distinct,  and  each 
section  representing  a designated  portion  uf  the  commercial  world.  One  snppored  to 
be  at  Pans,  and  showing  a Parisian  banking  house  with  all  its  routine  of  business ; 
another  at  London,  and  then  the  office  of  a large  ship-owner;  a third,  that  of  a com- 
mercial house  at  Hamburgh ; a fourth,  insurance  office  at  Antwerp;  here  a New  York 
business  house ; then  another  of  far-off  Australii^  at  Sydney ; others  of  Rio,  Havima, 
Odessa,  Alexandria,  etc.  Importing  and  exporting,  whether  on  account  or  coDsign- 
ment,  freight,  commission,  insurance,  etc.,  are  all  daily  and  duly  attended  to.  Bo^a 
regularly  kept,  and  everything  conducted  as  though  business  was  actually  involv- 
ed, in  all  its  details  and  ramifications. 

Thorough  instructions  are  given  in  political  economy,  statistics,  exchange  and  cus- 
tom-house regulations  of  all  countries,  maritime  and  commercial  law,  general  bistorj 
of  Commerce  and  industry,  commercial  and  industrial  geography,  history  of  staple 
products  and  manufactures,  etc.  English,  German,  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian  are  to 
be  taught,  both  as  to  correspondence  in  these  languages  and  to  speaking  them  fluently. 
At  the  completion  of  the  course,  judges,  appointed  by  the  government,  will  deliver  to 
each  of  the  students  whose  merit  entitles  mm  to  it,  a diploma  of  capacity,  and  he  who 
obtains  the  first  place  receives  a traveling  purse  from  the  Belgian  government,  and 
authority  and  permission  to  travel  for  several  years  at  its  expense. 

The  programme  of  the  courses,  and  all  the  regulations,  are  approved  annually  by 
the  government  and  by  the  city  administration. 

The  institution  is  under  the  direction  and  control  of  seven  commissioners,  two  of 
whom  are  chosen  by  the  government,  two  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  two  by 
the  Common  Council  of  Antwerp,  the  Burgomaster  of  that  city  acting  as  President 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  describing  this  institution,  because  we  feel  an  in- 
terest in  all  that  tends  to  advance  the  commercial  community  as  a body,  and  we  think 
there  are  merchants  in  tliis  country  who,  if  the  matter  was  once  properly  brought  be- 
fore their  minds,  would  feel  pleasure  in  endowing  and  establishing  something  of  the 
same  kind,  adapted  to  the  wants  and  characteristics  of  our  people.  How  much  better 
for  a young  man  intended  for  Commerce  to  commence  his  career  thoroughly  drilled 
and  ready  to  take  his  place  in  active  life,  prepared  to  decide  correctly  and  advisedly, 
on  the  questions  appertaining  to  his  business,  whether  foreign  or  domestic,  brought 
before  him  iu  his  daily  intercourse  with  the  world.  We  have  a military  and  a naval 
school  equal  to  any,  certainly  not  surpassed  by  any  in  the  world.  We  still  need  a 
commercial  and  an  agricultural  one,  in  which  a yniform  and  perfect  system  of  a like 
grade  and  thorough  instruction  in  all  that  pertains  to  Commerce  and  agriculture  should 
be  given  to  those  who  will  hkely  be  engaged  in  after  life  In  those  pursuits. 
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COHBIBRCIAL  VIEW  OF  TBMPSRAMCB. 

The  Philadelphia  Merchant  says : We  shall  not  here  enter  into  any  defense  of  the 
distinction  between  moderate  drinkers  and  temperance  people ; nor  shall  we  affirm 
either  that  all  the  intemperate  folks  deserve  to  be  in  prison,  or  that  all  teetotalers  re< 
ceive  their  just  deserts  by  manag^  to  keep  out  We  shall  merely  call  attention, 
briefly,  to  a common-sense  commercial  view  of  temperance. 

The  money  expended  annually  in  intoxicating  beverages  defies  calculation  ; and  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  millions  of  dollars  are  thus  diverted  from  honorable,  because 
useful,  trade.  In  the  ratio  that  the  bar-room  prospers,  the  merchant  suffers  loss. 
Every  dollar  spent  in  liquor  by  the  laboring  man  or  the  mechanic,  deducts  one  dol- 
lar’s worth  of  necessaries  or  comforts  from  the  just  expectations  of  his  family.  Shoes, 
clothiog,  provisions,  sugar,  furniture,  and  all  other  useful  or  essential  thin^,  are  either 
wholly  cut  off  from  the  list  of  the  husband’s  expenditures,  or  greatly  diminished  in 
their  quality  or  quantity,  for  the  use  of  his  household. 

We  here  speak  in  a general  way.  There  may  be  exceptions,  as  in  cases  of  a com- 
TOtency  not  yet  squaudered  in  wine,  strong  drink,  or  other  destructive  beverages, 
^e  masses  of  macmind  seldom  accumulate  property.  Usually  they  spend  as  they 
and  are  glad  if  they  can  make  both  ends  meet  at  the  end  oi  the  year.  Surely  it 
is  best  that  they  should  do  this  by  contributing  as  much  as  possible  to  the  happiness 
and  comfort  of  their  families ; and  it  is  an  easy  question  for  all  pliilanthropists  to  de- 
cide, whether  the  avails  of  labor  shall  be  devoted  to  Uie  purchaM  of  whisky  or  flour, 
brandy  or  beef,  gin  or  shoes,  wine  or  sugar,  beer  or  potatoes,  grog  or  clothes. 

The  merchant  has  also  his  own  interest  at  stake,  and  there  can  be  no  impropriety 
in  considering  Ais  own  adoaniage  when  it  coincides  with  the  well-being  of  bis  neigh- 
bor. The  liquor  seller  is  directly  pitted  against  the  dealer  in  all  wholesome  and 
useful  articles  of  consumption,  and  we  submit  that  all  merchants — by  which  we 
mean  all  traders  in  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  social  life— should  array  them- 
selves promptly  and  decidedly  on  the  side  of  temperance  and  against  all  forms  of 
alcohol  as  a leverage.  We  will  not  now  insist  that  they  should  take  ground  in  favor 
of  the  Maine  Law,  though  it  is  clear  that  the  nearer  the  commuuity  is  brought  to 
total  abstinence  from  intoxicating  drinks,  the  more  largely  and  certainly  will  Hne  in- 
terest of  the  merchant  be  promoted. 


GROWTH  OF  COMMERCE. 

All  that  any  one  has  to  do,  says  the  Philadelphia  Merchant,  to  find  a specimen  of 
the  extension  of  Commerce  is  to  take  ^ the  history  of  some  article  which  has  c .)me 
into  general  use  within  a few  years.  Take,  for  instance,  gutta-percha.  In  1844  only 
200  lbs.  of  this  gum  were  exported  from  Singapore  for  an  experiment,  and  so  speedily 
did  this  article  get  into  use,  that  in  1849  over  two  million  of  pounds  were  exported 
from  Uiatsame  place.  How  much  from  elsewhere  we  know  not;  but  think  of  the 
growth  of  Commerce  iu  this  one  article,  from  one  port  in  five  years,  from  two  hundred 
to  two  millions  of  pounds  1 

When  Webster  made  his  great  plea  in  the  India-rubber  Case,  many  thought  it 
ludicrous  to  find  him  so  eloqueut  on  the  uses  to  which  that  article  would  yet  be  put 
But  that  eminent  lawyer  always  looked  into  the  facts  of  every  case  he  undertook,  and 
he  was  greatly  surprised  to  see  what  was  doin?,  and  would  faie  doing,  by  indiarrubber. 
One  of  the  latest  uses  is  its  applicatiou  as  flexible  gas  pipes -one  of  the  handiest  ar- 
rangements for  a chamber,  sitting-room,  or  study.  By  it  gas  can  be  brought  to  a 
movable  stood  on  a table,  where  it  will  bum  like  an  astral  lamp.  But  a still  later 
use  is  that  of  the  “ Great  Coat  Umbrella,”  a Parisian  invention,  intended  to  serve  as 
a great  coat  and  an  umbrella.  It  is  made  of  any  impervious  material,  and  has,  run- 
ning along  the  lower  edge,  an  air-proof  tube.  Under  the  collar  is  a little  blow-hole 
communicating  with  this  tube.  The  wearer  applies  his  mouth  to  tlus  bole,  and  with 
a few  vigorous  exhalations  he  inflates  it  with  air.  The  tube  takes  the  consistency  of 
a hoop,  the  great  coat  takes  the  form  of  a diving-bell,  and  the  drops  fall  a long  way 
outside  the  wearer’s  fe«L 

Some  of  our  ingenious  mechanics  must  take  this  idea  and  invent  something  which 
will  serve  as  a lady’s  fan,  and  yet  capable  of  expanding  into  a parasol  or  umbrella. 
What  a sensation  might  be  caused  in  Chesnut-street  some  spring  day,  when  the  fair 
ladies  are  fanning  themselves  because  of  the  heat  caused  by  shopping,  and  a little 
shower  coming  up,  lo  I fans  become  umbrellas,  and  the  flying  ribbons  and  feathers  are 
protected.  May  we  be  there  to  see  1 
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HEBCAHTILE  UBftART  ASSOCUTIOB  OF  8AI  FRAiaSCO. 

FROM  TOR  ALTA  CALIFORNIAII. 

The  Mercantile  Library  Asaociation  of  San  Francisco  has  bad  iU  library  open  nearly 
a year.  It  began  with  about  1,500  volumes  of  the  library  of  Oen.  Hitchcock,  and 
alwut  1,100  volumes  have  since  been  added,  so  that  the  stock  of  books  now  numbers 
about  2,600.  Among  these  are  some  very  curious  volumes ; one  is  a manuscript  book 
about  600  years  old,  and  it  is  so  neatly  written  that  a close  inspection  is  necessary  to 
do  away  with  the  first  impression  that  the  book  is  printed.  There  is  a full  file  of  the 
**  OentlemaTiB  Magazine"  since  17S1,  and  there  is  a complete  file  of  the  **  JSdinboro* 
Magazine  ” since  its  foundation.  The  library,  though  not  very  large,  contains  a large 
proportion  of  standard  works,  and  is  particularly  well  provided  with  American  au- 
thors. The  original  stock  were  all  exceedingly  valuable  books,  for  Oen.  Hitchcock  it 
not  less  a thorough  scholar  than  an  able  soldier. 

The  association  is  called  the  Mercantile  Library,  but  there  is  no  distinction  in  regard 
to  membership  between  merchants  and  men  of  any  other  occupation.  At  the  late 
election,  however,  there  was  quite  an  anxiety  that  the  officers  of  t^  institution  should 
be  all  merchants.  This  demand  was  at  first  looked  upon  as  rather  unjust  to  some 
members  not  merchants  who  bad  done  a great  deal  for  the  associatioo,  which  would 
have  failed  entirely  if  left  to  the  support  of  merchants  only.  The  result,  however,  has 
been  that  the  new  officers  have  entered  sealously  into  the  peribnnance  of  their  duty, 
and  the  merchants,  as  a class,  take  more  interest  in  the  library,  and  the  association  is 
now  in  a more  flourishing  condition  than  ever,  and  promises  to  become,  at  no  distant 
day,  such  a library  association  as  the  merchants  of  the  third  commercial  city  of  the 
Uiyion  should  support  There  are  about  250  members,  though  there' should  not  be  lest 
than  a thousand.  The  reading  room  contains  a very  extensive  collection  of  the  lat»t 
papers  and  periodicals  from  afi  portions  of  the  State  and  Union,  including  all  the  daily 
city  papers,  which  the  librarian  preserves  upon  file  for  future  reference.  There  have 
been  us  yet  but  five  large  donations.  The  principal  donors,  so  far,  have  been  Oen. 
Hitchcock,  who  gave  the  original  collection,  at  a very  low  sum  for  California ; Mr. 
Haskell,  of  Adams  A Go.,  who  gave  a collection  worth  about  |500 ; Mayor  Oarrisoo, 
who  gave  $500  in  cosh ; and  Col.  Crockett,  and  the  present  President,  1>.  S.  Turner, 
both  of  whom  have  spent  much  money  and  labored  sealously  to  place  the  library  id 
successful  operation. 


IDDLTfiRATION  OF  LIQUORS. 

Eminent  chemists  assert,  says  the  Albany  Evening  Journal^  that  nine-tenths,  at 
least,  of  all  the  liquors  consumed  in  the  United  States  are  more  or  less  drugged.  To 
say  that  half  of  all  that  pretends  to  come  across  the  Atlantic  is  wholly  man^octured 
on  this  side  of  it,  would  be  to  fall  short  of  the  truth. 

There  are  numbers  who  live  and  thrive  by  such  nefarious  trade.  Long  practice  in 
the  use  of  sugar  of  lead,  capsicum,  acids,  aloes,  juniper  berries,  verdigris,  Icgwood, 
Ac.,  Ac.,  in  varying  and  nicely  graduated  proportions,  has  enabled  them  to  bring  the 
art  to  a degree  of  perfection  that  seems  almost  fabulous.  Cheap  Mooongahela 
whisky  brought  into  their  vaults  by  the  hogshead,  comes  out  bottled  and  rei^y  for 
sale  as  Madeira,  Cognac,  Champagne,  Pale  Brandy,  Cream  of  the  Valley,  and  Old 
Port  In  these,  the  color, flavor,  and  smell  of  the  originals  will  be  so  closelv  imitated, 
that  experienced  taste  is  deceived  by  them.  So  complete  and  minute  are  their  opera- 
tions, that  not  only  are  foreign  brands  forged,  and  the  shape  of  bottles,  the  devices  of 
seals  and  corks  imitated,  but  even  artifici^  dust  and  cobwebs  are  fiibricated  to  give 
them  an  air  of  respectable  antiquity. 

If  other  proof  of  this  were  needeil,  besides  the  results  of  chemical  analysis,  H might 
be  found  in  the  facts  that  more  Port  is  drank  in  the  United  States  in  one  year  thao 
passes  through  the  custom-house  in  ten  ; that  more  Champagne  is  consumed  in  Amer- 
ica alone  than  the  whole  Champagne  diatrict  produces  ; that  O^ac  brandy  costs 
four  times  as  much  in  Prance,  where  it  b made,  as  it  b sold  for  in  our  conter  grog- 
geries ; and  that  the  failure  of  the  whole  grape  crop  in  Madeira  produced  no  appar> 
ent  diminution  in  the  quantify,  nor  at  all  corresponding  increase  m the  price,  of  the 
wine. 

It  is  these  compounds  that  madden  and  destroy  such  multitudes  in  our  towns  and 
cities.  In  vine  growing  countries,  where  wine  is  cheap  and  plentiful  and  its  use  aL 
moet  universal,  there  are  none  of  these  horrors  of  intemperance  that  shock  and  alama 
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ns  here.  France,  Italj,  Spain,  suffer  no  more  from  the  free  use  of  their  wines,  than 
we  do  from  our  cider,  or  “ Sparkling  Catawba.” 

If  none  but  pure  liquor  was  permitted  to  be  sold,  its  price  would  instantly  become 
so  great  as  to  put  it  beyond  the  reach  of  those  who  now  fall  Tictiras  to  **  red  eve  ” acd 
I*  rot  gut”  Genuine  brandy,  gin,  and  rum,  are  the  most  costly  of  all  fermented  drinks, 
instep  of  being,  as  we  are  accustomed  to  think,  the  cheapest  To  say  nothing  of  the 
cost  of  transportation,  they  cannot  be  bought  on  the  spot  where  they  are  made  at 
anvtbii^  like  the  rates  they  are  sold  at  in  our  drinking  saloons.  Brands  that  at  whole- 
sale bring  $3  a bottle,  are  sold  at  retail  for  three  cents  a glass  t 

A law  providing  for  the  prohibition  and  punishment  of  these  adulterations  could  be 
faithfully  carried  into  effect,  for  all  parties  would  have  a common  interest  in  its  en- 
forcement It  could  be  resisted  by  few,  for  no  mao  wants  to  drink  these  poisons,  and 
DO  dealer  would  acknowledge  that  he  sold  them.  Temperance  men  would  gain  tlieir 
end  of  driving  these  beverages  out  of  use,  and  all  respectable  liquor  merchants  would 
profit  by  the  rise  in  prices.  Constitutional  rights  would  not  be  more  infringed  than 
by  the  detection  and  punishment  of  any  other  fraud ; and  no  property  would  be  de- 
stroyed except  the  liquid  poisons  and  the  implements  of  their  manufacture. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  GETTING  GOLD. 

The  Boston  Transcript  truly  says  (what  the  Mcrchanti  Magazine  has  often  said 
l^fore)  that  it  is  a great  thing  to  be  ri^,  but  it  is  a greater  thing  to  have  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  rich.  It  is  not  the  wealth  which  a roan  expends,  but  that  which  he  is 
supposed  to  possess,  which  gives  him  importance  in  the  world.  We  know  an  old  land- 
lady who.  though  she  charged  all  travelers  alike,  was  careful  to  ascertain  if  her  guest 
was  smart  ” in  appearance,  and  if  so  the  best  in  the  house  was  placed  before  him, 
while  a plainer  man,  who  paid  the  same  amount,  was  put  off  with  meaner  food.  And 
so  it  is  uoivereally.  The  rich  man  gets  more  for  his  money  than  the  pwr  man.  And 
of  course  he  is  wiser  1 His  opinions  upon  all  subjects  are  Ustened  to  with  the  greatest 
deference. 

But  let  him  lose  his  wealth,  and  what  a poor,  weak  fool  he  becomes  1 As  Shaks- 
peare  says^**  Men’s  judgments  are  a parcel  of  their  fortunes.”  Gold  is  therefore  not 
only  powerful  but  wise,  in  the  public  estimation.  It  is  not  the  roan,  but  the  money 
that  is  respected.  The  servant  has  become  the  master,  and  TOvems  alike  both  the* 
man  who  has  it  and  him  who  has  it  not.  Great  is  gold  ; and  uierefore  to  be  sought 
after  not  only  by  the  evil  but  by  the  good,  for  social  influences  which  it  confers,  wher^ 
by  the  possessor  may  become  useful  to  society  by  bis  precepts  and  example.  Now  if 
the  reader  would  get  gold,  get  it  fairly,  get  it  honestly,  get  it  wisely,  and  above  all 
use  it  well,  let  him  invest  a gold  V.  (go^  money  of  paper  will  do)  in  the  Mtrchanii 
Magazine^  and  then  read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest,”  and  outwardly  put  in 
practice  its  “ facts  and  figures,”  and  what  is  of  more  importance,  its  maxims  of  mer- 
cantile morality,  and  our  word  for  it.  he  will  win  gold  from  mines,  and  golden  opinions 
from  all  sorts  of  men.” 


dIERCANTILE  AMBITION. 

The  true  province  of  the  merchant  is  not  merely  to  sail  to  his  custoirers  such  good* 
as  they  may  order,  but  it  is  incumbent  upon  him  to  keep  himself  so  posted  as  to  ena- 
ble him  not  only  to  purchase  to  advantage  himself,  but  to  advise  his  customers  in  re- 

gard  to  all  the  newest,  most  economical  and  appropriate  styles  of  goods  in  his  peculiar 
ranch  of  trade.  He  thus  advapees  their  interest  by  securing  to  them  a wiaer  sale 
and  a more  speedy  return  of  their  outlay,  and  renders  their  commercial  transactions 
mutually  more  advantageous  to  both  parties.  By  energy,  liberality,  and  candor,  the 
shrewd  merchant  unites  his  interest  with  that  of  his  customers,  secures  an  extensive 
and  permanent  trade,  and  in  due  time  achieves  a fortune. 

In  those  branches  of  business  affected  not  only  by  ^ome  general  change  in  the  wants 
of  society,  or  the  new  application  of  mechanical  skill,  but  by  the  more  &kle  and  often 
arbitrary  behests  of  taste  or  conventional  caprice,  the  merchant  has  a field  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  all  those  talents  which  render  tbe^cholar  learned,  the  artist  eminent,  aud  the 
statesman  illustrious.  The  candidate  for  the  highest  civic  honors  has  not  before  him  a 
more  worthy  object  to  prompt  his  ambitious  aspirations.  Hence  he  often  encounters 
labors  and  mfliculties  and  privations  with  an  energy  and  self  denial  which  command 
success. 
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SLEMBITTS  OF  SUCCESS  15  BU8I5S88. 

What  are  they ! Sloowledge  to  pUo,  enterprise  to  execute,  and  hon^ty  and  truth- 
fulness to  govern  alL  Without  these  elements,  without  them  deeply  impregnated  oq 
his  nature,  no  man  can  conduct  any  business  successfully.  Without  them,  be  is  like 
a ship  that  has  lost  its  rudder,  or  an  engine  that  has  no  regulator.  With  them,  suc- 
cess IS  certain — as  sure  as  the  decrees  of  destiny.  But  with  them,  there  are  other 
qimlities  which  must  be  considered.  A man  must  not  waste  his  life  away  in  small 
things,  if  he  would  achieve  honor  or  renown.  He  must  strike  boldly,  lay  out  gigantic 
plans,  follow  great  thoughts,  and  drive  them,  curbed  by  reason,  to  a successful  issue, 
as  he  would  drive  noble  steeds  to  the  end  of  a journey.  He  mu^  have  the  boldness 
to  grasp,  the  vigor  and  intelligence  to  execute.  He  must  look  above  the  ordinary 
ideas  of  those  in  the  same  business  as  himself,  and  attain  an  eminence  far  above 
them — one  they  may  have  observed,  but  had  not  courage  and  resolution  to  ascend. 
It  is  a trite  saying  that  some  men  are  great  because  their  associates  are  little.  A 
br^ging  captain  of  country  militia,  a spouting  demagogue,  and  the  chief  of  a half  exter- 
minated horde  of  savages,  are  all  examples  of  the  truth  of  the  observation.  None  of 
these  must  be  emulated ; none  of  the  traits  of  their  characters  must  be  held  up  as 
models.  ^ A man  who  would  acquire  fame  in  the  present  age  of  social  and  political 
progression,  must  not  be  behind  the  times.  He  must  not  live  in  the  past,  but  in  the 
future.  He  most  not  only  be  a thinking  man,  but  a working  machine — know  how  to 
form  great  plans,  and  how  to  put  them  into  force.  Mind  must  be  the  monardi  of 
matter,  and  annihilate  time  and  space.  Man  should  not  be  an  animal,  nor  a mere 
machine  of  flesh  and  blood ; he  is  a child  of  God,  and  should  cop^  from  bis  Maker. 
He  should  not  be  a mere  ea^-worm ; but  live  as  befits  a being  with  a highly-gifted 
and  immortal  soul  I 

'^ere  are  men  who  peddle  sand  to  gain  their  bread ; there  are  others  who  just  as 
easily  build  cities,  create  kingdoms,  and  revolutionire  one-fourth  of  the  world.  One 
of  the  first  sect  drives  an  old  horse  and  cart  before  your  door,  onloads  his  sand,  car- 
ries it  into  the  cellar  and  deposits  it  in  a bio,  pointed  out  by  a greasy  looking  servant 
girl,  and  chalks  the  number  of  measures  down  with  a smile  of  satisfaction,  as  he 
wipes  the  sweat  from  his  brow.  A member  of  the  other  sits  by  his  fireside,  reads 
the  news,  and  sends  a vessel  with  a valuable  cargo  up  the  Mediterranean  to  run  the 
blockade  of  the  Baltic,  and  give  him  a clear  profit  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  1 Both 
are  men ; nothing  more  or  lese.  Each  has  bones,  flesh,  and  muscle  ; eyes  to  see,  and 
ears  to  hear ; and  perhaps  in  all  physical  respects,  one  is  just  as  well  provided  for  as 
the  other.  Where,  then,  lies  the  aifferencef  Not  in  the  body,  but  in  the  mM; 
mind  rules  matter.  One  lives  by  a sort  of  an  animal  instinct,  and  is  a sort  of  a living 
automaton ; the  other  lives  by  calling  into  exercise  the  all-powerful  faculti^  of  ma 
immortal  soul,  and  is  a possessor,  in  a bumble  degree,  of  the  power  and  magnitude 
that  characterizes  his  God ! 


SUVERT  FOR  M05EY. 

We  pity  the  man  who  wears  out  his  energies  in  the  accumulation  of  ricbe%  which 
when  amassed,  he  will  have  lost  the  capacity  to  enjoy.  He  finds  himself  at  the  end 
of  his  labors  a guest  at  bis  (^n  feas^  without  an  appetite  for  its  dainties.  The  wine 
of  life  is  wasted,  and  nothing  remains  but  the  lees.  The  warm  sympathies  of  his 
heart  have  been  choked  by  bis  inexorable  spirit  of  avarice,  and  they  cannot  be  resus- 
citated. The  fountain-bead  of  his  enthusiasm  is  sealed ; he  looks  at  all  things  in  na- 
ture and  in  art  with  an  eye  of  calculation  ; hard  matter  of  fact  is  the  only  pabulum 
bis  mind  can  feed  on ; the  elastic  spring  of  impulse  is  broken ; the  poesy  of  exist- 
ence is  gone. 

Are  wealth  and  position  an  equivalent  to  these  losses  I Is  not  the  millionaire,  who 
has  acquired  wealth  at  such  a cost,  a miserable  bankrupt?  In  our  opinion,  there  is 
little  to  choose  on  the  score  of  wisdom  between  the  individual  who  recklessly  squan- 
ders his  money  as  be  goes  along  in  folly,  and  the  false  economist  who  denies  himself 
the  wholesome  enjoyments  of  life,  in  order  to  swell  the  treasure  which,  in  the  harden- 
ing process  of  scraping  up  he  had  been  too  mean  to  spend,  and  too  selfish  to  give 
•way. 

The  only  rational  way  to  live  is  to  mix  labor  with  enjoyment — a streak  of  fat  and 
a streak  of  lean.  There  is  nothing  like  a streaky  life ; a pleasant  mixture  of  exertion, 
thankfulness,  love,  jollity,  and  repose.  The  man  who  slaves  for  riches,  makes  a poor 
return  to  that  God  who  took  the  trouble  of  making  him  for  a better  purpose. 
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1.  — EnglUh  Serfdom  and  American  Slavery,  By  Luoisir  B.  Chase.  New  York  : 
Long  Brothers. 

Here  is  a work,  the  character  of  which  may  be  in  a measure  inferred  from  its  title. 
It  is  a forcible  presentation  of  the  **  mild  beauties  ” of  the  serfish  system  under  which 
the  masses  of  England  suffer,  as  contrasted  with  the  institution  of  slavery  on  our  own 
soil  The  author,  Hou.  Lucien  B.  Chase,  ea-member  of  Congress,  is  a gentleman  who 
makes  no  hap-hasard  statements,  and  arrives  at  no  impulsive  conclusions.  Whatever 
pictures  he  draws  have  their  basis  and  color  in  facts — facts  that  challenge  scrutiny 
irom  the  record.  Around  an  interesting  thread  of  romance,  running  through  his  work , 
the  author  has  thrown  his  web  of  facts  and  arguments,  making  it  very  plain  that  the 
fi^vernment  and  institutions  under  which  caste  is  permitted  to  crush  the  poor  and 
lowly  forever;  under  which  imprisonment  for  debt,  evictions,  and  a worse  than  slave 
life  in  the  mines  and  factories,  impressments  into  the  navy,  Ac.,  awaken  no  loud  voice 
of  condemnation,  are  not  preferable  even  to  the  worst  social  and  political  conditions 
of  our  own  country.  Mr.  Chase  has  not  set  himself  up  as  the  vindicator  or  apologist 
of  American  slavery,  further  than  as  he  brings  it  in  favorable  contrast  with  English 
serfdom.  He  carefully  avoids  passionate  assault  and  exposure  on  the  one  hand,  and 
partial  defense  on  the  other.  His  discussion  of  the  question  is  candid,  and  if  the 
reader  is  swayed  to  one  side  or  the  other,  he  feels  that  the  facts  developed  have 
swayed  him.  Now,  that  the  Uncle-Tom^s  Cabin  sort  of  books  have  had  their  run,  it 
is  only  fair  that  such  works  as  Mr.  Chase’s  have  a hearing.  They  throw  a new  light 
upon,  and  show  a new  side  to  a question  that  some  have  thought  has  but  one  side. 
Particularly  to  sympathizers  with  English  agitators  of  the  slavery  question  would  we 
recommend  Mr.  Chase’s  volume.  It  should  be  read  widely.  North  and  South. 

2.  — Theological  Essays.  By  Frederick  Denison  Maurice,  M.  A.,  Chaplain  of  Lin< 
coin’s  Inn.  From  the  Second  London  E lition,  with  a Preface  and  other  additions. 
12mo.,  pp.  369.  New  York : J.  S.  Redfield. 

This  is  a somewhat  remarkable  work,  has  already  created  considerable  sensation 
in  the  Established  Church  of  England,  and  since  its  publication  it  has  led  to  tlie  au* 
thor’s  expulsion  from  a college  conuecLed  with  that  Church.  Mr.  Maurice  maintains 
in  these  essays,  what  most  will  accept,  that  a theology  which  does  not  correspond  t) 
the  deepest  thoughts  and  feelings  or  human  beings,  cannot  be  a true  theology.  The 
volume  contains  seventeen  essays,  in  which  all  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  Church, 
as  the  Incarnatii»n,  the  Atonement,  Regeneration,  Justification  by  Faith,  Inspiration, 
Judgment  Day,  Trinity  in  Unity,  Ac. — these  and  other  d<jctrines — are  treated  in  an 
original  manner,  and  with  great  apparent  freedom.  The  book  will  be  read  by  inquir- 
ers after  truth  of  all  sects. 

8. — Essays  on  Philosophical  Writers^  and  other  Men  of  Letters.  By  Thomas  Db 
Qui.scr.  2 vols.,  18mo.,  pp.  292  and  291.  Boston  : Ticknor,  Reed  A Fields. 

As  a literary  essayist,  De  Quincy  is  justly  entitled  to  a high  rank,  and  his  pro- 
ductions are  worthy  the  enduring  form  in  which  they  have  been  produced  by  the 
American  publishers.  The  volumes  befire  us  contaiu  essays  on  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton, Sir  James  Mackintosh,  Kant,  in  his  Miscellaneous  Essays,  John  Paul  Frederick 
Richter,  Lessing,  Richard  Bentley,  and  the  celebrated  Dr.  Samuel  Parr  and  his  con- 
temporaries. The  fifteen  volumes  already  published  by  the  enterprise  of  Ticknor, 
Reed  A Fields,  thus  far  the  only  complete  collection  of  De  Quincy’s  writings,  must 
be  appreciaU^d  by,  and  find  a place  in  the  library  of  every  gentleman  who  makes  any 
pretension  to  literary  taste. 

4. — Minnie  Hermon ; or  the  Night  and  its  Morning.  A Tale  for  the  Times.  By 
Thurlow  W.  Brown.  12mn.,  pp.  472.  New  York:  J.  C.  Derby.  Auburn  and 
Buffalo;  Miller,  Orton  A Mulligan. 

A story  whose  characters  are  drawn  from  life,  the  materials  of  which  wore  collected 
by  the  author  during  the  active  participation  in  the  temperance  reform.  It  is  a true 
picture  of  the  evil  effects  of  intemperance  upon  individuals  and  society,  simply  and 
truthfully  illustrated. 
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6. — HUtory  of  Oliver  Cromwell  and  the  Englith  Commonwealth ^ from  the  Execution^ 
Charter  1.  to  the  Death  of  Cromwell.  By  M.  Guizot.  Traoslated  by  Andrew  B. 

Scoble.  2 vols.  12mo.,  pp.  426  and  480.  Philadelphia : Lea  A Blanchard. 

The  entire  hietory  of  the  English  Revolution  embraces  a period  extending  from  the 
accession  of  Charles  I.  to  the  of  James  II.  It  may  be  naturally  divided  by  the 
great  events  which  it  includes  into  four  perioda  Th^  first  comprehends  the  reign  of 
Charles ; the  second  contains  the  history  of  the  Commonwealth ; the  third,  the  restora- 
tion of  monarchy  ; and  the  fourth,  the  downfall  of  the  race  of  Stuarts.  Such  is  the 
order  adopted  by  this  eloquent  writer;  and  the  present  volumes  are  devoted  to  the 
second  period  above  stated.  The  translation  is  extremely  weR  rendered  from  the 
French.  The  views  of  English  affairs  taken  by  this  distinguished  author,  and  the 
eloq^uence  with  which  they  are  presented,  render  these  volumes  indispensable  to  the 
reader  of  English  history,  especially  at  a period  when  those  troubles  existed  which 
led  to  the  rapid  settlement  of  America. 

6.  — Tempeet  and  Sunshine ; or  Life  in  Kentucky.  By  Mrs.  M.  J.  Holmes.  ISmo., 

pp.  381.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  A Co. 

An  interesting  romance,  illustrating  the  different  characters  of  two  sisters,  whose 
dispositions  suggest  the  title  of  the  book.  The  story  shows  that  those  who  are  ac- 
tuated by  true  and  pure  motives  in  their  daily  lives,  though  they  may  become  vic- 
tims of  dishonesty  and  duplicity,  yet  in  the  end  justice  will  be  done;  while  those  who 
are  successful  for  a time  in  their  baseness  and  evil  designs,  will  eventually  find  only 
exposure  and  remorse.  The  plot  is  well  laid.  The  character  of  Julia  may  be  some- 
what overdrawn,  still  many  defects  may  be  overlooked  where  a book  bias  a good 
moral  tendency.  It  may  be  read  with  profit  as  well  as  amusement 

7. — as  it  is.  By  Count  A.  D*  Gonowsri.  12mo.,  pp.  800.  New  York:  D. 

Appleton  A Ca 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  this  volume  displays  a more  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  Russia  than  any  hitherto  published  in  this  country.  The  present  state  of  its 
society,  its  civil  organization,  the  character  of  its  government  and  the  condition  of  the 
people,  are  described  with  a fullness  and  intimacy  which  could  have  been  obtained 
only  by  a long  residence  in  that  country.  The  work  has  already,  as  we  learn,  met 
with  a large  sale,  and  is  still  in  good  demand. 

8.  — Sacred  Poems  and  Hymns^for  Public  and  Private  Devotion,  By  James  Mokt- 

GOMERT.  With  the  Authors  latest  corrections,  and  with  an  Introduction  by  John 

Holland.  12mo.,  pp.  888.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  A Go. 

As  a writer  of  sacred  poetry,  Montgomery  ranks  among  the  first.  This  collection, 
prepared  by  the  author,  is  very  extensive  ana  accurate.  The  excellence  of  sentiment, 
and  the  smooth  and  easy  versification,  will  make  this  volume  a treasure  with  all 
who  once  become  familiar  with  it.  The  introductory  essay  is  worth  the  price  of  the 
volume. 

9.  — The  Forestiers.  By  Alexandre  Dumas.  12mo.,  pp.  225.  New  York:  D.  Ap- 
pleton A Ca 

Dumas  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  popular  novelists  of  Paris.  This  st^  is 
among  the  best  from  his  pen.  It  is  the  first  of  a series  which  will  be  published  simul- 
taneously in  this  country  and  France.  The  English  translation  is  prepared  by  a com- 
petent French  scholar,  alike  familiar  with  both  languages,  and  with  the  approval  of 
the  author. 

10.  — The  Sunshine  of  Orey stone.  A Story  for  Girla  By  E.  J.  Mat.  16ma,pp.821. 

New  York : D.  Appleton  A Co. 

This  is  an  admirable  story,  by  the  author  of  “ Louis*  Schoolboy  Days,”  which  has 
met  with  such  a favorable  reception.  As  that  was  designed  for  boys,  so  this  one  has 
been  expressly  prepared  Jpr  girls.  It  is  written  in  a chaste  and  elevated  style,  abounds 
in  excellent  sentiments,  and  is  full  of  interest 

11.  — Africa  and  America  Described.  With  Anecdotes  and  Numerous  Hlnstrations. 

By  the  Author  of  “The  Peep  of  Day,”  Ac.  12mo.,  pp.  819.  New  York:  Robert 

Carter  A Brothers. 

This  work  is  designed  for  children,  and  contiios  descriptions  of  the  most  remark- 
able geographical  features  of  Africa  and  America,  including  South  America  and  the 
United  States.  It  is  copiously  illustrated  with  wood  engravings. 
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12. — The  Britith  Poetf,  ISma  8 vola.  Boatoo : Little,  Brown  Oo.  New  York: 
Evans  <k  Dickerson. 

We  noticed  in  former  numbers  of  the  MerehanU*  Magazine  the  progress  of  this  en- 
terprise, and  referreil  in  terms  of  general  commendation  to  the  series,  which,  when 
completed,  will  form  the  most  complete  collection  of  the  poets,  from  Chaucer  to 
Wordsworth,  extant  We  referred  in  our  previous  notices  to  the  publication  of  the 
works  of  Gray,  Goldsmith.  Pope,  Prior,  Cowper,  Butler,  and  Collins.  We  have  since 
received  from  the  Messrs.  Evans  <b  Dickerson,  the  publishers’  agents  in  New  York,  the 
p^tical  works  of  Charles  Churchill,  with  copious  notes,  and  a life  of  the  author  by 
Wm.  Tooke,  F.  R.  S.,  in  three  volumes;  the  pieticil  works  of  Edward  Young,  m 
two  volumes,  with  a life  by  the  Rev.  John  Mitford ; the  poems  of  Thomas  H<iod,  in 
two  volumes,  with  some  account  of  his  life,  and  the  poetical  works  of  Henry  Kirke 
White,  in  one  volume,  with  a memoir  by  Sir  Charles  Nicolas.  These  eight  volumes 
cover  some  twenty-six  hundred  pages.  The  poems  of  Young,  White,  and  Hood,  are 
prefaced  with  handsomely  engraved  portraits  of  each,  and  a concise  and  comprehen- 
sive life  is  prefixed  to  the  works  of  each  of  the  poets  embraced  in  the  series.  The 
size  and  style  of  the  volumes  are  those  of  Pickering’s  celebrated  Aldiue  Poets,  and 
such  of  the  works  of  that  edition  as  fall  within  the  plan  of  Little,  Brown  Co’s,  col- 
lection, have  been  and  will  be  embodied  in  it  Each  separate  work  is  sold  by  itself, 
but  the  price  of  each  volme  is  such  (76  cents,)  as  to  place  the  entire  series  in  the  hands 
of  every  one  who  has  the  means  of  forming  a private  library.  The  uniform  and  beau- 
tiful style  in  which  the  series  is  published,  ^o  far  as  paper  and  print  are  concerned,  is 
excellent,  and  but  one  opinion  exists  as  to  the  great  merits  oi  the  enterprise.  We 
shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  it  again,  and  will  not,  therefore,  exhaust  our  vocabulary 
of  praise. 

18. — Hand  Book  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy.  By  Dionysius  Lahdxee, 
D.  C.  L,  Formerly  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy  in  University 
College,  London.  Third  Courte.  Meteorology,  Astronomy.  With  thirty-seven 
plates,  and  upwards  of  two  hundred  illustrations  on  wood.  12mo.  pp.  768.  Now 
York. 

This  appears  to  be  a very  full  and  complete  treatise  on  the  whole  subject  of  astron- 
omy as  well  as  meteorology.  1 he  author  has  evidently  taken  great  pains  to  render 
the  work  as  complete  in  all  respects,  and  as  nearly  co  extensive  with  the  actual  state 
of  the  sciences,  as  the  objects  to  which  it  is  directed  admit  He  has  detected  several 
errors  of  considerable  importance,  which  have  hitherto  been  almost  universally  dis- 
seminated in  elementary  works,  and  under  the  authority  of  the  most  eminent  names^ 
This  is  the  last  of  a series  of  three  hand-books  of  Natural  Philosophy.  The  first 
course  related  to  mechanics,  hydrostatics,  hydraulics,  pneumatics,  sound  and  optics, 
and  the  second  to  heat,  magnetism,  common  electricity,  and  voltaic  electricity. 

14.  — Annual  of  Seientife  Discovery ; or  Year  Book  of  Facts  in  Science  and  Art  for 
1864.  Edited  by  Daniel  A«  Wells,  A.  M.  12mo.,  pp.  398.  Boston:  Gould 
Lincoln. 

This  is  the  fifth  or  sixth  year  of  the  publication  of  this  valuable  annual.  The  pres- 
ent volume  is  equal  in  value  and  interest  to  any  that  have  preceded  it.  It  exhibits 
in  a clear  and  concise  form  the  most  important  discoveries  and  improvements  in 
mechanics,  useful  arts,  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  astronomy,  meteorology,  zoology, 
botany,  mineralogy,  geology,  geography,  and  antiquities,  made  known  through  various 
authoritative  mediums  during  the  year  1853.  The  present  volume  contains  a list  of 
recent  scientific  publications,  a classified  list  of  patents,  obituaries  of  eminent  scientific 
men,  and  notes  on  the  progress  of  science  during  the  year.  It  is  a convenient  book 
of  reference,  and  highly  creditable  to  the  research  and  skill  of  the  editor  and  com- 
piler. 

15.  — The  Art  Journal^  for  April,  1854.  London:  George  Virtue.  New  York;  26 
John  street 

A superb  number  of  an  unrivaled  art- work.  Besides  the  numerous  engravings  on 
wood  in  the  best  specimens  of  that  art  we  have  three  matchless  pictures  on  steel,  viz., 
Christ  Lamenting  over  Jerusalem,  from  the  painting  of  Sir  C.  L.  Eastlake,  engraved 
by  J.  Outrini,  and  The  Surprise,  froni  Dubuff.  engraved  by  W.  Roflfe,  both  from  the 
Vernon  Gallery,  and  the  Summer  Holliday,  from  a spirited  painting  by  Goodal,  en- 
graved by  the  same.  We  are  gratified  to  learn  that  the  “Art  Journal”  has  a l^ge 
and  increasing  circulatioa  in  the  United  States.  It  deserves  it. 
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16.  — Saxton' t Hand  Booh^  2 toIs.,  12mo.  New  York : C.  M.  Saxioo. 

These  volumes  contain  a collection  of  works  of  rare  value  to  the  agriculturist  Hie 
several  works  embraced  in  the  series  were  originally  published  separately,  but  they 
are  now  embraced  in  two  volumes,  and  form  a very  complete  and  comprehensive 
treatise  on  the  subjects  discussed.  In  the  first  series  we  nnd  distinct  works  on  the 
hog,  the  horse,  the  bee,  the  domestic  fowl,  the  pests  of  the  farm — by  Richardson, 
whc^e  writings  on  subjects  connected  with  farming  in  England  are  vei^  popular,  and 
are  fast  becoming  equally  so  in  the  United  States.  The  second  series  contain  the 
hand  books,  with  titles  as  follow : Every  Lady  Her  Own  Flower  Gardener ; Skinner’s 
Elements  of  Agriculture  ; Brown’s  Bird  Fancier;  Dana’s  Essay  on  Manures;  Fessen- 
den’s American  Kitchen  Gardener;  and  the  American  Rose  A^iculturist  The  Eng- 
lish works  embraced  in  these  volumes  have  been  improved  and  adapted  to  the  con- 
ditions of  American  agriculture  by  a competent  and  experienced  hand ; and  altogether 
the  series  form  9ne  of  the  best  collections  of  books  extant  on  the  several  topics,  and 
should  form  a p^  of  every  agriculturist’s  library. 

17.  — Rambles  in  Brazil;  or  a Peep  at  the  Aztecs.  By  one  who  has  seen  them. 
Second  Edition.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations.  12mo.,  pp.  264.  New  York: 
Charles  B.  Norton. 

The  author  gives  an  animated  account  of  his  experience  while  journeying  through 
Brazil.  The  first  part  is  written  in  the  form  of  a journal,  recording  the  thoughts  aiM 
sentiments  which  were  suggested  by  the  many  incidents  occurring  at  the  time,  and 
growing  out  of  the  circumstances  which  surrounded  him  in  this  country.  The  events 
are  penned  in  a spirited,  pleasant  style,  full  of  enthusiasm.  The  second  part  of  the 
volume  was  composed  after  his  return,  and  gives  a historical  account  of  the  Valley  of 
the  Incas.  He  treats  upon  the  government,  military  and  civil  institutions,  modes  of 
communication,  building,  domestic  manners  and  customs,  and  pastoral  life. 

18.  — The  Consiiiutiofial  Text  Book:  Containing  Selections  from  the  Writings  of 
Daniel  Webster ; the  Declaration  of  Independence;  the  Constitation  of  the  United 
States;  and  Wairhington’s  Farewell  Address.  W’ith  copious  Indexes.  12ma,  pp. 
603.  New  York  and  Boston : C.  S.  Francis  <k  Co. 

This  work,  designed  for  the  higher  classes  of  educational  institutes  and  home  read- 
ing, contains  selecticns  from  the  writings  of  Mr.  Webster,  of  a purely  national  char- 
acier,  and  such  as  are  calculated  to  strengthen  the  opinions  of  the  old,  and  impress 
the  young  with  a love  of  country  and  veneration  for  its  institutions.  The  other  doeo- 
, roents  alluded  to  in  the  title-page  are  in  a convenient  form  for  reierence.  It  forms  a 
very  handsome  and  desirable  hwk  for  every  family  library. 

19.  — Jaqueline  Pascal;  or  a Glimpse  of  Convent  Life  at  Port  Royal.  From  the 
French  of  M.  Victor  Cousin,  M.  Prosper  Faugere,  M.  Vinet,  and  other  Sources. 
Translated  by  H.  N.  With  an  Introduction  by  W.  R.  Williams,  D.  D.  12mo.,  pp. 
818.  New  York : R.  Carter  dt  Brothers. 

Ja(|ueline  Pascal  is  described  as  a woman  in  whom  dimity  and  lowliness,  wisdom 
and  simplicity,  lofty  genius  and  saintly  piety,  the  martyr^  firmness  and  the  woman’s 
tenderness,  were  rarely  and  beautifully  blended.  These  memorials  of  her  life  and 
character,  blended  with  other  matters,  will  be  read  with  interest. 

20.  — The  Powers  of  the  World  to  Come,  and  Church  Stewardship,  as  investetl  with 
them.  By  Geobge  B.  Cheever,  D.  D.  12mo.,  pp.  884.  New  York:  Robert 
Carter  Brother. 

The  present  work  had  its  origin  in  a course  of  lectures  by  the  author,  and  purports 
to  be  “a  practical  survey  of  what  is  termed  in  some  quarters  the  Extraology  of  the 
Scriptures — the  realities  we  are  to  meet  beyond  the  grave.”  Dr.  C.  is  a vigormis 
writer,  and  the  present  work  will  doubtless  find  many  admirers  among  his  theological 
disciples. 

21.  — American  Statistical  Annual  of  1864.  Compiled  from  Authentic  Sources.  By 
Ricbard  S.  Fisher  and  Charles  Colbt.  12mo.,  pp.  637.  New  York : J.  H.  Colton 
<k  Co. 

This  is  a work  embracing  the  latest  general  details  and  statistics  respecting  all  tbs 
countries  on  the  continent  of  America.  It  includes  also  those  of  some  of  the  Paeifie 
islands.  It  is  very  fnll  in  its  particulars,  prepared  with  care,  and  contains  a large 
amount  of  valuable  information  nowhere  else  to  be  found. 
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22. — The  Standard  Pronowneing  DUtumary  of  the  French  and  Englieh  LanpHigee, 
in  two  Parte.  The  first  part  oompreheDdiDg,  in  French  wd  English  words  in  com- 
mon use,  terms  connected  with  science  and  the  fine  arts,  historiciu,  geographical,  and 
biographical  names,  with  the  pronunciation  according  to  the  French  Academy  and 
the  most  eminent  lexicographers  and  grammarians.  The  Second  Part,  English  and 
French,  containmg  all  English  words  authorized  by  eminent  writers,  with  the  pro- 
nunciation according  to  the  best  authorities.  The  whole  preceded  by  a practical 
and  conmrehensiye  system  of  French  pronunciation.  By  Qabeikl  Suexnme, 
F.  A.  S.  E.  8vo.,  pp.  920.  New  York : D.  Appleton  A Ca 
The  contents  of  this  very  valuable  dictionary  of  the  French  and  English  languages 
are  stated  very  fully  in  the  title.  Some  of  the  prominent  features  of  this  work  are 
the  excellence  of  the  pronunciation,  the  fullness  and  accuracy  of  the  definitions,  the 
very  convenient  style  in  which  it  is  published,  and  its  excellent  typ(^raphical  appear- 
ance. For  Americans,  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  dictionaries  of  the  French  which 
we  possesa 

28. — The  Works  of  Joseph  Addison^  including  the  whole  contents  of  Bishop  Hand's 
edition;  with  ^tters  and  other  Pieces  not  found  in  any  previous  collection ; and 
Macaulay's  Essay  on  his  Life  and  Works.  Edited,  with  Critical  and  Explanatory 
Notes,  by  George  Washington  Green.  In  5 vols.  Vol.  4.  12mo.,  pp.  689.  New 
York : Q.  P.  Putnam  A Co. 

The  whole  number  of  papers  comprised  in  the  Spectator  is  635,  of  which  Addison 
wrote  274.  The  present  volume  contains  261 — all  presumed  to  be  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Addison.  One  volume  more  completes  the  series  of  papers,  and  beyond  alt  (ques- 
tion the  most  (Complete  and  perfect  edition  of  the  writings  of  that  celebrated  British 
Classic  heretofore  published.  The  style  in  which  these  volumes  appear  is  highly 
creditable  to  the  taste  and  enterprise  of  the  publishers;  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
commending  it  as  the  best  library  edition  extant. 

24. — Humilities;  or  the  Theory  of  Preaching.  By  A.  Vinkt,  D.  D.  Translated  and 
Edited  by  Thomas  H.  Skinner,  D.  D.  12mo.  New  York : Ivison  A Phinney. 
Preaching  is  the  subject  of  this  original  work,  to  the  theory  of  which  and  that  of 
secular  oratory  the  author  strictly  confines  himself  His  work  is  a directory  for  all 
public  speakers,  and  for  all  who  desire  to  excel  in  argumentation,  oratorical  and  ele- 
gant writing.  There  is  scarcely  a question  bearing  upon  these  subjects  which  is  not 
here  treated  with  a charm  of  diction,  and  a strength  and  beauty  of  style,  for  which  the 
author  is  greatly  distinguished. 

26.  — The  Invalids  Own  Book : A Collection  of  Recipes  from  various  Books  and  va- 
rious Countries.  By  the  Honorable  Laot  Crest.  18mo.,  pp.  144.  New  York : D. 
Appleton  A Co. 

Most  books  of  this  description  have  been  written  and  published  to  gratify  the  tastes 
and  provoke  the  appetites  of  epicures,  or  persons  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health. 
This  has  been  prepared  especially  for  those  who  do  not  enjo^  the  blessing.  The  sim- 
plicity and  the  economy  of  its  arrangement  must  place  it  witmn  the  reach  of  all  classes 
of  society. 

26w — Memoirs  of  John  Ahemethy^  F.  R,  B.  With  a View  of  his  Lectures,  Writings, 
and  Character.  By  Geoboe  Macilwain,  F.  R.  C.  S.,  author  of  **  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery,” “ One  Inductive  Science,”  Ac.,  Ac.  12mo.,  pp.  484.  New  York : Harper  A 
Brothers. 

The  author  of  these  memoirs  in  early  life  became,  through  his  father,  a physidan, 
an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Abemethy ; and  has  in  the  present  volume  drawn  what 
appears  to  be  a faithful  portraiture  of  bis  genius  as  exhibited  in  the  lectures,  writings, 
and  character,  professional  and  private,  of  that  eminent  surgeon.  It  is  a work  that 
will  interest  the  medical  student. 

27.  — The  Religion  of  the  Northmen.  By  Rudolph  Ketser,  Professor  of  History  in 
the  University  of  Norway.  Translated  by  Barclay  Penkoce.  12ma,  pp.  846. 
New  York : Charles  B.  Norton. 

This  is  a translation  of  Professor  Keyseris  work.  It  is  designed  to  give  more  ex- 
tended publicity  to  a series  of  lectures,  delivered  by  that  learned  professor,  on  the 
popular  life  of  the  Northmen  in  Heathendom.  The  work  is  prefaced  by  an  elaborate 
mtroduction  by  the  translator. 
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28.  — An  Art  Student  in  Munich,  By  Anha  Mart  Howm.  12mo.,  pp.  470.  Bos- 
ton : Ticknor,  Reed  A Fields. 

This  is  quite  a charming  Tolume  from  the  pen  of  Miss  Howitt,  written  in  a poerical 
and  animated  style,  rarely  found  in  a personal  narrative.  She  relates  her  ezf^rience 
while  sojourning  in  Munich,  with  sketches  of  the  every-day  life  of  an  art  student  in 
that  capital,  llie  authoress  certainly  inherits  much  of  her  mother's  genius  and  faculty 
for  composition.  Her  artistic  criticisms  evince  much  ability — the  many  incidents 
which  are  recorded,  and  the  happy  descriptive  talent  which  she  possesses,  render  the 
volume  very  attractive. 

29.  — The  Two  Eoade:  Or  the  Right  and  the  Wrong.  Bv^Jambs  Enobr.  12mo.,  pp. 
872.  Philadelphia:  Lippincott,  Grambo  dc  Co.  New  York:  O.  A.  Roorback. 

This  volume  consists  of  tales,  anecdotes,  sketches  and  poems,  designed  to  illustrate 

the  evils  of  intemperance,  and  the  benefit  of  abstenance  from  intoxicatinff  drinks.  It 
is  an  excellent  book,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  old  and  young.  It  alludes  to 
movements  in  many  of  the  States  touching  the  traffic  in  liquors,  and  commends  the 
enactment  of  prohibitory  laws. 

80. — The  Humorous  Sj^aker : Being  a Choice  Collection  of  Amusing  Pieces,  both  in 
Prose  and  Verse,  Original  and  Selected^consisting  of  Dialogues,  Soliloquies,  Par- 
odies, Ac.,  designed  for  the  use  of  Schools,  Literary  Societies,  Debating  Clubs,  Social 
Circles,  and  Domestic  Entertainment  By  Ouvxa  Oldham.  12mo.,  pp.  408.  New 
York:  Ivison  A Phinney. 

This  valuable  collection  of  humorous  pieces  are,  as  the  title-page  sets  forth,  every 
way  adapted  to  the  use  for  which  they  are  designed.  Nearly  all  the  pieces  come  from 
the  pens  of  our  best  authors,  full  of  wit  and  humor,  without  vulgarity.  The  volume 
is  well  deserving  of  an  introduction  into  our  schools,  as  a text-b^k  for  reading  and 
declaiming.  It  is  admirably  calculated  fur  that  purpose,  and  will  be  found  a valuatde 
acquisition  to  the  school  library. 

31. — Sketches  of  the  Campaign  in  Northern  Mexico  in  1846  and  1847.  By  an  Officer 
of  the  First  Regiment  of  Ohio  Volunteers.  12mo.,  pp.  836.  New  York:  George 
P.  Putnam  A Co. 

The  author  of  this  book  was  an  eye-witness  of  what  he  describes,  and  he  therefore 
claims  for  it  the  belief  of  the  reader.  His  history  pur^rts  to  be  one  of  facts,  collected 
from  notes  taken  almost  daily  during  the  campaign.  He  quotes  only  such  orders,  dis- 
patches, Ac.,  as  are  necessary  to  elucidate  the  narrative,  and  has  recited  plainly  and 
briefly  those  interesting  events  in  which  the  troops  of  Ohio  participated,  together  with 
such  incidents  of  Taylor's  campaign  as  seemed  necessary  to  afford  the  general  reader 
a clear,  connected,  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  war  in  Northern  Mexico. 

82.  — Emblems,  Divine  and  Moral.  By  Francis  Qoarles.  18mo.,  pp.  823.  New  York  • 

Carter  A Brothers.  , 

Quarles  was  cup-bearer  to  Elisabeth,  Queen  of  Bohemia,  Secretary  to  Archbishop 
Ufher,  and  chronologer  to  the  city  of  London  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  FirsL 
The  late  Rev.  John  Ryland  styles  him  *‘a  man  of  spiritual  wit  and  imagination,''  and 
regards  him  u.s  the  first,  as  Herbert  was  the  second,  divine  poet  of  the  English  nation. 
There  is  a quaintness  in  his  style  that  will  interest  many,  and  under  it  lies  a vein  of 
common  sense  that  will  perhaps  please  more. 

83.  — Lectures  on  the  Formation  of  Character,  Temptations,  and  Mission  of  Young 
Men.  By  Rev.  Rufus  W.  Clabk,  author  of  “ Memoir  of  Emerson,”  **  Heaven  and  il» 
Emblems.”  1 2mo.,  pp.  880.  Boston : d.  P.  Jewett  A Co. 

An  excellent  manual  for  young  men,  replete  with  sound  and  judicious  suggestions. 
The  work  is  diviiled  into  three  parts,  and  several  lectures  are  given  under  each  gen- 
eral head.  Part  I,  Character,  with  lectures  on  Home  Influence,  Formation  of  Char- 
acter, Energy  of  Character,  and  Examples  of  Energy.  The  “ temptations  ” to  which 
young  men  are  exposed  are  set  forth  in  six  lectures,  and  their  Mission  and  Duties  in 
eight  more.  The  lectures  on  “ Energy  of  Character  ” and  the  “ Prindples  of  Trade," 
we  commend  to  th  • particular  attention  of  all  who  are  starting  in  life,  and  would  suc- 
ceed in  the  mercantile  or  any  other  occupation  or  pursuit. 
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